A New Wheat Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, February 1, 1964 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a wheat bill which is 
identical to the bill introduced recently 
by Congressman MARK ANDREWS, of North 
Dakota, in the House, and in the Senate 
by Senators FRANK CARLSON, of Kansas, 
KarL MuNDT, of South Dakota, and MILT 
Tom, of North Dakota. 

Iowa, of course, is not one of the lead- 
ing wheat-producing States of the Union, 
but we do produce millions of bushels of 
wheat annually, and because the need 
is so great for an increased income for 
our Iowa farmers I feel dutybound to 
introduce this bill, after making a thor- 
ough study of the bill introduced by my 
colleagues in both Houses of Congress. 

On Last December 4 when the gentle- 
man from North Dakota, Congressman 
AnprEws, introduced his bill H.R. 9344, 
he said in part in explaining his bill— 
see page 2221: 

The plan we are suggesting would amend 
the present law to make it voluntary. There 
would be no referendum. The act would be 
far easier to administer than any of the 
wheat plans that have been promoted by the 

ent of Agriculture. Actually our 
bill is closely akin to the principles of the 
old McNary-Haugen farm bill. 


Mr. Speaker, I agree and I am sure 
a great majority of our farmers will 
agree with the gentleman from North 
Dakota, Congressman ANDREWS, when 
he said: 

I believe sincerely that both taxes and 
Government expenditures must be cut and 
that other wheat legislation before Congress 
could cost the taxpayers up to 82 billion an- 
nually, while our program would be self- 
supporting if the President chose to have 
processors acquire the marketing certificates. 


The gentleman from North Dakota, 
Congressman ANDREWS, went on to ex- 
Plain that our bill would— 

First. It preserves the cherished 
American tradition of freedom of choice. 
Those farmers wanting no program at 
all could stay out. Those who feel they 
need price supports could participate. 

Second. It provides full parity for that 
nent produced for domestic consump- 

on. 

Third. It is a much less complicated 
program and can be administered with 
a minimum of cost to the taxpayer and 
a minimum of interference with the 
farmer. 

Fourth. There would be an inter- 
changeability feature by which a farmer 
could substitute his feed grain acres for 
wheat and vice versa. 
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Fifth. It would allow freer export of 
American wheat, giving us the opportu- 
nity of using our God-given abundance 
as a positive weapon for peace in the 
world. 

And lastly, the price for wheat would 
be set in the marketplace, with the re- 
sult that we in North Dakota would get 
more for our quality wheat. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, of 
course, would determine each year what 
amount of wheat we need to meet both 
domestic and export requirements. The 
amount set could be not less than 1 bil- 
lion bushels. Each year the Secretary 
would announce what acreage was 
needed to meet the necessary annual 
production goal. The State, county, and 
farm allotment would be determined 
with the national allotment in the same 
manner as allotments are now deter- 
mined. 

The national allotment for next year 
using this formula which would require 
the production of approximately 1.2 bil- 
lion bushels would be about 50 million 
acres. 

It now appears entirely possible that 
present export levels could be maintained 
or even increased. In the event of an 
increase, of course, acreage allotments 
would be somewhat higher. A mini- 
mum export level would be set by the 
Secretary as provided under existing law 
which the Secretary has announced at 
$1.30 per bushel. The individual farm- 
er would receive, however, 100 percent 
of parity, which is currently $2.51 per 
bushel, for that portion of his wheat 
consumed in the United States—approx- 
imately 500 million bushels. This would 
give a blended price of about $1.80 per 
bushel to the participating farmer for 
all of his wheat. 

The market price would be set entirely 
by the demand for that particular type 
of wheat sold, and if the farmer were 
raising wheat which has always com- 
manded a premium, or if expected heavy 
exports materialize, the farmer would, 
of course, receive a higher blended price. 

Besides the assured blended price of at 
least $1.80 a bushel, farmers complying 
with the program who reduced their 
acreage would receive diversion pay- 
ments the same as we have had under 
wheat and feed grain programs for sev- 
eral years. 

The President of the United States 
would have discretionary authority 
under the provisions of this bill to make 
wheat certificate payments directly 
through the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration as is done under the present 
wheat and feed grain program. Or he 
could elect, by requiring the domestic 
processors to purchase the wheat certifi- 
cates as is presently required under the 
wheat-certificate law, to make the pro- 
gram largely self-financing. 

The elimination of most, if not all, 
Government storage payments would be 


another great saving. The repeal of 
wheat marketing quotas and marketing 
penalties would be a part of this new 
wheat price support proposal. 


Veterans’ Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT T. SECREST 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, February 1, 1964 


Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following letter from 
Douglas H. McGarrity, national com- 
mander, Disabled American Veterans, to 
David Lawrence, editor of U.S. News & 
World Report: $ 

DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, January 15, 1964. 
Davm LAWRENCE, 
Editor, U.S. News & World Report, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. LAWRENCE: As spokesman for the 
Disabled American Veterans, I wish to point 
out what I consider a very misleading arti-. 
cle in the January 6 issue of U.S. News & 
World Report. I am referring to a story on 
page 62, entitled "How Much More of a Wel- 
fare State for United States?” 

Federal spending for veterans’ benefite are 
blatantly included among welfare projects 
reviewed in the story. First of all, expendi- 
tures for veterans’ benefits are not, and 
should not be classified as or identified with, 
welfare payments made by Federal, State and 
local governments. These benefits are un- 
deniably a direct cost of war, even though 
payments are protracted and delayed. They 
are, in fact, equally as much a part of war 
as the cost of manufacturing bullets, tanks, 
airplanes, and rockets, 

As you are much more aware of the fan- 
tasic cost of war, or preparation for war, 
than the average citizen, and also realize 
the huge waste involved in many instances 
because of required expediency, I believe you 
should realize and convey to your readers the 
fact that veterans’ benefits are a very small 
part of the total cost of war. If this Na- 
tion commits itself to war, then it is obli- 
gated to pay the cost. It is difficult indeed, 
to evaluate the cost to disabled war vet- 
erans, their widows and dependents, in terms 
of long-term suffering as a result of physi- 
cal disabilities directly attributed to com- 
bat service. The DAV is a very patriotic or- 
ganization, and believes in the justness of 
our Nation's cause in past wars, and the need 
for present defense spending. But we 
strongly object to terming veterans’ bene- 
fits as welfare projects. 

Another point concerning your story, 
which I wish to review and be more specific 
on, is the fact that there was absolutely no 
explanation of the difference between bene- 
fits paid to wartime, service-connected dis- 
abled veterans, and those allowed to other 
veterans. The RAV is a single-purpose or- 
ganization, devoted to the principle of serv- 
ing the wartime disabled, his survivors and 
dependents. You say in the article that 
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“pensions and compensation payments are 
the largest program for veterans’ adding up 
to $4 billion this year.” But you don't ex- 
plain the difference between “persion” and 
“compensation.” 

In ey opinion, the general public should 
be fully aware of the difference. Compensa- 
tion, as the word implies, is payment that 
compensates’ the veteran or his dependents 
for injuries sustained as a direct result of 
military service during time of war. From 
our organization's standpoint, it is grossly 
unfair to create the impression that all vet- 
erans' benefits are the same, or that justifica- 
tion for payment of these benefits is iden- 
tical. 


This same principle holds true for all bene- 
fits, not just compensation or pension. 
Others include hospital or medical care, in- 
surance, housing, education, and employ- 
ment preference. You will recall, for in- 
stance, that Public Law 16 provided special 
(separate and apart from the GI bill) edu- 
cation and job training benefits, designed to 
overcome the particular war-incurred dis- 
ability, and make the veteran a useful, pro- 
ductive, taxpaying citizen. This is just one 
example of many. 

I would appreciate your comment on the 
subject matter of this letter. Also, it is my 
belief that some type of article would be de- 
sirable to clarify the situation and pinpoint 
the fact that veterans’ benefits, particularly 
those for wartime, service connected, should 
never be identified as welfare or relief 
projects. 

Sincerely yours, 
Doveras H. MCGARRITY, 
National Commander. 


Civil Rights Act of 1963 


SPEECH 


HON. ALBERT W. WATSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the blll (H.R. 7152) to enforce 
the constitutional right to vote, to confer 
jurisdiction upon the district courts of the 
United States to provide Injunctive relief 
against discrimination in public accommo- 
dations, to authorize the Attorney General 
to institute suits to protect constitutional 
rights in education, to establish a Commu- 
nity Relations Service, to extend for 4 years 
the Commission on Civil Rights, to prevent 
discrimination in federally assisted programs, 
to establish a Commission on Equal Employ- 


ment Opportunity, and for other purposes. 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure all of us are thrilled at the terrific 
speech which has just been made by my 
very esteemed colleague from Georgia 
(Mr. Forrester]. It certainly would be 
a presumption on my part to imagine 
for a moment I could even attract your 
attention, let alone measure up to the job 
he has done: I am grateful to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio for yielding me 10 
minutes. I did not expect this to come 
until tomorrow, but I am delighted to 
have the opportunity and welcome the 
privilege of saying a word or two con- 
cerning this matter which I feel so very 
strongly about. 

Let me say that notwithstanding the 
accusations which have been made in 
other places that we of the Southland 
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have put these people of the Negro race 
under subjugation, that we have treated 
them wrongly, that we are hatemongers, 
may I just remind you, Mr. Chairman, 
for a few minutes that over the past 100 
years we have been the true friends of 
the Negro race. 

Notwithstanding our defeat, and being 
in ashes 100 years ago, when we south- 
erners ate, everybody ate. When we 
had clothes everybody had clothes. To 
be sure, we had varying standards of 
living down there, just as you have them 
from one end of the States to the other, 
but we were continually helping the 
Negro although our means were very 
limited. I wonder where were all of 
these bleeding hearts back over the past 
100 years when we of the South were try- 
ing to give an education to these people 
who were unable to pay for it themselves, 
and most of them were unable to pay any 
taxes whatsoever. Where were all of 
these bleeding hearts who want to come 
out today and say, “Let me be a Moses, 
let me lead you to the promised land?” 
Let there be no mistake about it, we in 
the Southland believe in opportunities 
for all. We have not had the wealth 
that many of you in other sections of the 
Nation have had and therefore we have 
not been able to make the progress we 
would have made in lifting the standard 
of living for all of our people; but at 
the same time, notwithstanding the 
heavier burden that we had, we did the 
best we could, 

I think it is just short of treason now 
that we have so many from other sec- 
tions of the country that are running 
down South and stirring up trouble and 
dividing people who have lived together 
so well in harmony. Do not think for 
a moment that it is not easy to create 
animosity and dissension in every sec- 
tion of the United States, to run over 
and try to pit this race against another 
race, and it will work everywhere. 

Do you think there is any particular 
problem in running out there and saying, 
“Look on the other side of the street, 
John. Are you not as good as he? Do 
you have that home, do you have that 
nice car?” But again let me ask you, 
Where were all of these bleeding hearts 
for these folks who were supposedly suf- 
fering somuch? Where have they been 
over the past 100 years when we of the 
Southland were trying to give better edu- 
cational and economic opportunities for 
all of our people? 

Another thing, let me point out to you, 
the passage of a law is ineffective in 
dealing with this very delicate problem. 
The chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER], 
said we haye 30 States with statutes on 
their books forbidding discrimination, 
and 25 forbidding discrimination in em- 
ployment. Yet at the same time some 
of those States have been plagued with 
riots, demonstrations, and disorders not 
even known to our Southland. I refer 
to the State of Ohio, in Cleveland. They 
had demonstrations last year and some 
40 were injured. They are having se- 
rious racial trouble now. Perhaps you 
saw on television last night, the Cleve- 
land disorders, demonstrations we have 
never seen in the Southland notwith- 
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standing the agitation by outsiders who 
want to run down there and use our 
people and ‘divide them for the sake of 
getting some money or some publicity. 
But do you realize the fact that the 
State of Ohio has had a law against dis- 
crimination I believe since 1955, yet is 
it effective in putting down or prevent- 
ing these demonstrations and riots? 

I am not trying to oversimplify this 
thing, but I think you must conclude one 
of two things. You look at Ohio, you 
look at Pennsylvania, you look at Colo- 
rado. I am not just singling out these 
States because most of our States have 
suffered these same problems. If you 
pass this bill all of the States will suffer 
this problem. You are agitating, you 
are asking for trouble, you are deluding, 
you are perpetrating a fraud on the peo- 
ple you purport to help, because you 
purport to open the doors of oportu- 
nity throughout the United States and 
you are not taking care of the basic 
need; that is, better education and eco- 
nomic oportunity for all of our people. 
That is what we are doing today in the 
Southland. That will solve the racial 
problems. more than the passage of an 
unconstitutional and unworkable law. 

If we look at these Northern States or 
other areas that are having trouble, most 
of which have laws forbidding discrim- 
nation on their books, we can either say 
that the law is ineffective in dealing with 
this very delicate personal problem of 
associations or else you must say that 
these States are not enforcing their civil 
rights laws. Do not say for a moment 
that I got up here and said that Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Colorado or any of the 
other States or New Jersey are not en- 
forcing their laws so far as civil rights 
are concerned. They are doing the very 
best they can. But it shows you that 
even a law on a State level is ineffective 
to deal with this very delicate personal 
problem. 

Let us quit trying to deceive all of the 
people into believing that you can solve 
this problem with the wave of a magic 
legislative wand. All you are doing is 
asking for more trouble. History will 
show you—even recent history will show 
you—we have had more disorders and 
demonstrations and racial unrest since 
the advent of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion than we ever had before, 

Iam privileged to serve on the Man- 
power Utilization Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on the Post Office and 
Civil Service. There was presented to 
us last year in testimony by the director 
of the so-called division of equal em- 
ployment opportunities of the Post Office 
Department that they have had more 
complaints in the past 2 years since 
they introduced or set up this division 
than they had in the 6 years immediately 
preceding its establishment, 

All you are doing is asking for trouble 
by the passage of this bill. It has been 
pointed out so effectively and clearly by 
Judge Willis and others that the bill is 
clearly unconstitutional. Certainly, you 
are going to have to face up to the fact 
that we need something in America upon 
which we have to cling and must pre- 
serve and respect as one of the most 
sacred documents that has ever been 
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written—the Constitution. There is a 
way to amend the Constitution. To be 
sure, the framers of the Constitution 
made it difficult to amend—that is one 
of the things that has made our Con- 
stitution survive when other constitu- 
tions have crumbled—the fact that it is 
difficult of amendment. But, yet, the 
amendment process is easy enough, and 
if the amendment is necessary, then it 
will be passed. I would plead with the 
gentleman from the Committee on the 
Judiciary and, indeed, with all of you— 
if this is needed so much and if the 
people are so much for it, then why do 
you not follow the orderly process of 
amending the Constitution by the pro- 
visions set forth in the Constitution 
rather than trying to amend it here by 
the Dastage pta bil such. as this cn the 
floor of the Congress. 

Let me say again, and I believe I speak 
for everyone down South—when you say 
this is an emotional issue—we do feel 
very strongly about it because we yield 
to no one in our patriotism and our love 
of country and our love of the Constitu- 
tion. This is a very emotional problem. 
We want to preserve our Constitution. 
We want to give all of our citizens equal 
rights and equal opportunities. We do 
not want to deceive any of our citizens 
into believing that the passage of this 
law will give them better jobs or will open 
the doors to all of these areas to them. 
You are going to find this bill will drive 
further the wedge of racial dissension 
and animosity not only in the Southland 
but throughout the country. Let us be 
fair with all of the people. I believe in 
respecting the rights of the minorities 
as much as any man or woman in this 
body. But at the same time, I believe in 
respecting the rights of the majority. 
You cannot give one excessive rights 
without in turn trampling upon the 
rights of others. 

This is a serious matter. In fact, it is 
the most important piece of legislation 
that we have considered not only in the 
brief span that I have been privileged 
to serve here, but I dare say it will be 
the most important matter that we shall 
have to consider in this or any other 
Congress. I do not want to be a fatalist, 
but if this measure is passed, I predict 
it will live to curse this Congress, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 


Safety in Danger? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, February 1, 1964 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, an editorial appeared in the Den- 
ver Post concerning the amazing safety 
record compiled by the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s weapons production plant 
at Rocky Flats, Colo. This plant is oper- 
ated under contract with the AEC by 
Dow Chemical Co. 
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The Rocky Flats plant, as of July 1, 
1963, had the amazing record of more 
than 22 million man-hours of work with- 
out a lost- time injury. In fact, the plant 
had recorded no lost-time injuries since 
September 1957. 

This outstanding safety record is only 
one important part of a larger brilliant 
safety record on the part of the US. 
Atomic Energy Commission and its con- 
tractors. As the Post editorial reports: 

In 20 years, 1943 through 1962, the AEC 
and its forerunner, the Manhattan Engineer 
District, had 7,081 lost-time injuries. Only 
35 of them, or one-half of 1 percent, were 
caused by nuclear radiation. 


As a result of this fine record, the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission and its con- 
tractors have received the .Award of 
Honor of the National Safety Council for 
1962. 

This record is the product of a team 
effort among researchers, engineers, 
labor, industry, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is a striking example of the 
statement that, in atomic energy, safety 
is no accident. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Denver Post, Oct. 31, 1963] 
SAFETY In DANGER? 


Danger begets safety. The U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission and its contractors again 
have won the top prize of the National 
Safety Council—the Award of Honor for 1962. 

The best contractor safety record in the 
huge AEC complex, and one of the four best 
records for US. industrial plants of all 
kinds, is held by the Rocky Flats plant, op- 
erated northwest of Denver by Dow Chemical 
Co. 

Rocky Flats as of July 1 had recorded more 
than 22 million man-hours of work without a 
lost-time injury. It had recorded no lost- 
time injuries since September 1957. 

Atomic plants are anything but safe by 
nature, They abound in hideous hazards 
which until a few years ago were utterly un- 
known. They work with poisons that make 
snake farming seem like a no-risk business. 
When such materials are being handled the 
smallest slip can be fatal. 

Such a slip at Rocky Flats, June 15, 1957, 
brought about official admission that this 
top secret plant in the atomic weapons com- 
plex handles plutonium. Two employees, 
Leonard Homan and R. M. Simmons, suf- 
fered skin cuts from shattered laboratory 
glassware and were treated for plutonium 
in their bloodstreams. 

Fortunately the mishap wasn’t very seri- 
ous, but the only way to run an atomic 
safety program is to forestall slips before 
they happen. This demands unrelenting 
precautions and elaborate testing. At Rocky 
Flats the amount of time, equipment, and 
skilled labor devoted to health safety is 
almost fantastic. But it pays off. 

Safety around such a plant isn’t just a slo- 
gan topic. It’s a way of life. Workers who 
need goggles wear em. Hard hats never go 
out of style. 

AEC has some 7,000 employees. Its con- 
tractors employ about 120,000 persons. In 
1962, AEC had 501 lost-time injuries. The 
accident frequency rate was 1.92 million 

man-hours worked. Compare this with 5.99 
per million 2 by the National Safety 
Council for all industries, and you'll find 
an AEC employee is better than three times 
as accident free as the average industrial 
worker. 

In 20 years, 1943 through 1962, the ABO 
and its forerunner, the Manhattan Engineer 
District, had 7,081 lost-time injuries. Only 
35 of them, or one-half of 1 percent, were 
caused by nuclear radiation. 
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On a wet, slippery night, police often re- 
cord a lifesaving fact of human nature. Poor 


these are usually minor ones. 
gets safety, in traffic as in atomic plants. 
But look out for clear, sunny days when visi- 
bility is unlimited. That's when we need 
the AEC brand of caution most. 


The Destabilizing Effect of the 
Withholding Change 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, February 1, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker the pro- 
posed immediate reduction in the with- 
holding rate to 14 percent is bound to 
have an important economic effect in the 
coming years. An article in the Wall 
Street Journal of January 31 discusses 
the destabilizing effect which this change 


‘is likely to have, and I ask unanimous 


consent that the article be included in 

the Recorp at this point. 
The article follows: 

From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 31, 1964] 

Tricky Tax Cur: New WITHHOLDING RATES 
Wii. Cause Many To Pay Exrra CASH AT 
YEAREND—BUT FOR Low-Income PERSONS, 
REFUNDS WL RIsE ror 1965 FOLLOWING 
DECLINE AT FIRST—A DRAG ON EXPECTED 
STIMULUS? 


(By Arlen J. Large) 

WasHINcToN.—The forthcoming Federal 
tax cut promises to have a profound impact 
not only on the amount of tax most Ameri- 
cans pay, but also on the way they pay it. 

The biggest change will involve the re- 
funds received or extra cash payment re- 
quired to match up a taxpayer's final liability 
with funds kept back from his paycheck 
under the pay-as-you-go withholding system. 
Unless they plan ahead, some taxpayers face 
the weird probability of making out checks to 
the- Treasury early next year for amounts 
almost as big as their 1964 net tax cut. 

“Unless there's some f „ muses 
a Treasury official, “some people are in for 
& shock.” 

The Senate yesterday started debate on the 
big $11 billion-plus tax cutting bill. But 
while work on the measure isn't finished yet, 

already appears to have made most 
of the necessary decisions about the tax cut’s 
actual mechanics. The bill as it finally 
reaches President Johnson’s desk is likely to 
have this impact on the Nation's tax collec- 
tion system: 

More white-collar employees will find them- 
selves coughing up additional cash after the 
end of a taxable year to cover withholding 
deficiencies. The extra cash requirement 
will be especially heavy on this year’s in- 
come, but will continue to a lesser extent in 
future years. 

Blue-collar workers in the lowest income 
brackets will in many cases get a smaller- 
than-usual refund on this year’s over-with- 
holding, but the refunds in future years will 
be fatter as the tax cut becomes fully effec- 
tive. 


More people will join the 6 million-odd 
taxpayers who now must file “estimated” tax 
returns and pay qi installments to 
the Treasury, Rules require such payments 
when, among other tests, the amount of taxes 
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withheld falls more than $40 short of the 
taxpayer's final bill. 

If substantial numbers of taxpayers use 
the officially sanctioned method of escaping 
the estimated-tax requirement—that of 
boosting the amount of taxes withheld by 
understating dependents—it will dampen 
the extra business stimulus which Federal 
economists expect from the tax cut this year. 

TAX CUT ARITHMETIC 


The arithmetic of how taxes will be cut 18 
fairly clear. Both the House and the Senate 
Finance Committee have agreed on an identi- 
cal two-step reduction in the percentage tax 
rates that determine a person’s final liability 
to Uncle Sam. The rates which now range 
from 20 percent at the bottom income bracket 
to 91 percent at the top would be brought 
to a new range of 16 to 77 percent for this 
year’s income. A further reduction to a 
range of 14 to 70 percent would occur next 
year. 

Aggravating the complexity of a two-stage 
tax cut is the bill's delay in clearing Con- 
gress. The rate at which tax is withheld 
from wages and salaries under the pay-as- 
you-go system now stands at 18 percent for 
all employees, rich or poor. The withhold- 
ing rate originally was supposed to make a 
two-step drop paralleling the decline in tax 
rates; 15 percent of an employee's pay would 
haye been held back this year, and 14 per- 
cent next year. 

Congress now is likely to let the withhold- 
ing rate drop all the way to 14 percent upon 
enactment of the bill, about March 1 or a 
little earlier. This would be intended to give 
the economy an extra jolt of consumer pur- 
chasing power, but it also promises to pull 
the withholding system out of step with the 
decline in final tax liabilities, 

Even under present law, the withholding 
system collects only a rough approximation 
of the final sum owed by taxpayers as a 
whole; too much is withheld, requiring re- 
funds running about $5 billion a year. The 
tax bill in its present form will tend to re- 
duce total refunds, but this will mask some 
diverse consequences for individual groups of 
taxpayers. 

TOO BIG OR TOO SMALL 

It appears, for example, that the reduc- 
tion in the withholding rate will be too big 
for many taxpayers with above-average in- 
comes. That means some of the overgener- 
ous withholding cut will have to be paid 
back by the taxpayer at the end of the year. 
Many low-income taxpayers, on the other 
hand, won't get a withholding reduction big 
enough to keep step with the second-stage 
drop in tax liability in 1965, so from 1966 
on they will get bigger end-of-the-year re- 
funds. 5 

How this will work can be illustrated with 
several examples, no last-minute 
change is made in the bill’s tax rate sched- 
ule. The examples assume the net withhold- 
ing plan becomes effective around the cur- 
rent target date of March 1. In each case, 
the hypothetical taxpayers are married and 
have two children. 

First, consider an office manager whose 
sole income is his $200 weekly paycheck, 
bringing him an annual salary of $10,400. 
Using the maximum standard deduction and 
claiming four $600 personal exemptions, his 
final tax on 1963 income at present rates is 
$1,460. If he lists all four exemptions with 
his payroll office for withholding purposes, 
$26.80 is withheld from his check every week. 

The year’s total withholding falls $66.40 
short of his final tax. Under the rules, he 
should be filing an “estimated” tax return 
and making up the deficlency in quarterly 
installments of $16.60 each. 

Now see what happens this year under the 
first-stage tax cut. The 1964 schedule of rates 
would reduce his final tax to $1,280, for a net 
cut of $180 from present tax, But the cut 
will be received in a way that the taxpayer 
may consider strange. 
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Withholding must continue at the old 
$26.80 weekly level during January and Feb- 
ruary of this year, before dropping around 
March 1 to the new 14-percent level of $20.80 
for this man. At that point his take-home 
pay is fattened by $6 a week, and Washing- 
ton’s economists hope he spends it. 

But a $6 weekly cut in tax withheld is too 
much compared with his reduction in 1964 
lability. The combination of withholding 
at 18 percent for the first 8 weeks of this year 
and 14 percent for the remaining weeks 
takes a total of $1,129 out of his annual sal- 
ary. This is $151 short of what he owes— 
almost equal to the $180 net tax cut itself. 
On this basis, his quarterly payments of 
estimated tax would rise to $37.75, 

The imbalance between withholding and 
final tax will be only partly corrected next 
year, when tax rates take their drop. Next 
year’s rate schedule would produce a final 
tax of $1,190 for this office er, or a 
total cut of $270 compared with the levy 
under present law, 

YEAR 1965 AND BEYOND 

Withholding during 1965 will continue all 
year at the $20.80 weekly level in this ex- 
ample, so the employee won't enjoy another 
boost in take-home pay. This time, however, 
the full year’s withholding of $1,082 is a bit 
closer to his final tax. He'll wind up owing 
$108, to be paid in quarterly installments of 
$27 each. Thus, the amount he must give 
back will be less than for 1964, but per- 
manently more than he was coughing up 
under the tax system for 1963 and prior 


years. 
By some deft juggling of his children, 
however, our tax cut 


The Internal Revenue Service for years. 
has been urging taxpayers who are “under- 
withheld” to lop from their withho 
dependents they're en- 
IRS doesn't know how 


for many taxpayers with above-average in- 


comes, the practice could become still more 
common. 


new formula for a bigger standard deduc- 
tion for low-income people, the 14-percent 
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withholding rate in many cases won't be 
low enough to conform to their actual cut 
in tax liabilities, That means much of the 
tax reduction coming in the low brackets 
won't be fully reflected in higher take-home 
pay, but must await refunds. (The bill 
permits each taxpayer a minimum standard 
deduction of $300 plus $100 for each addi- 
tional exemption claimed on his tax return 
up to the $1000 maximum standard deduc- 
tion.) 

A married factory worker with two chil- 
dren now pays a tax of $564 on an annual 
wage of $5,800. The withholding system 
keeps back $11 a week from his paycheck, 
producing an $8 refund after the end of the 
year, 

This worker’s final tax in 1964 will drop 
to $465, for a cut of $99. The March 1 with- 
holding reduction would increase his weekly 
take-home pay by $2.40. The new withhold- 
ing level applied to the remaining 10 months 
of this year will bring total withholdings 
to within $1 of his final tax. But because of 
the further drop in 1965 tax lability, the 
new withholding level next year will be $29 
more than his final tax. Not until the year’s 
tax return is filed in spring of 1966, there- 
fore, would the worker get the remainder of 
his tax cut in the form of a $29 refund. 

This effect is even more pronounced for a 
worker making $4,000 a year. A withholding 
bite which now almost exactly matches his 
tax would, when everything is effective by 
1965, be providing almost half of his net $100 
tax cut through the refund route. While the 

hasn't made an extensive study, 
the same phenomenon of a permanently 
Rasher refund level seems to oocur in ex- 
amples ving low-income single taxpay- 
ers with no dependents. $ 
IMPACT ON RICHER PEOPLE 

Withholding changes also will affect richer 
folk, but they become less important to the 
taxpayer as income rises because more pay- 
ments are made under the quarterly “esti- 
mated” tax system, 


now 


This executive will get a $13.40 increase 
in weekly take-home pay around March 1 
because of the withholding drop. But this 
is too far out of line with his $374 reduction 
in final tax for 1964, and his yearend cash 
debt to the will jump to $904, 
The added reduction in Mability next year 
will bring the amount owed back down to 
$782, but this is still more than his cash re- 
quirement under present law. 

Even if this executive told his payroll of- 
fice to erase all his exemptions for withhold- 
ing his 1965 underpayment would 
total $407, well above the requirement for fil- 
ing an estimated tax return and paying quar- 
terly installments. 


Sportsmanship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1964 
Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, in this season leading up to 
our important national elections it is 
well for us to have in mind the spirit 
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of sportsmanship. Bob Price, a versa- 
tile and alert sports writer for the Flor- 
ida Times-Union, published in my home- 
town of Jacksonville, Fla, reminds us 
of the objectives of sportsmanship as 
presented by the Florida High School 
Activities Association in his column of 
Sunday, January 26, 1964. Whether we 
are athletes, businessmen or politicians 
it is important to remember that 
wholesome competition is the corner- 
stone of a free competitive society. The 
column reads as follows: 

[From the Florida Times-Union, Jan, 26, 

1964] 
SPORTSMANSHIP In SPOTLIGHT 
(By Bob Price) 

Sportsmanship. 

One would think there would be little 
need for a reminder to what comes naturally 
to most participants, and especially those 
in the high school ranks. 

However, it never hurts to keep the ob- 
Jectives of sportsmanship before the 
youngsters. 

And the Florida High School Activities 
Association has selected Friday for its an- 
nual Sportsmanship Day. 

The FHSAA hopes the youngsters will un- 
derstand: 

1. That wholesome competition is the 
cornerstone of a free, competitive society. 

2. That the other team is your worthy 
opponent, not your deadly enemy. 

3. That athletic opponents should be 
treated with courtesy, not disdain. 

4. That game officials should be treated 
as your guests. 

5. That games are, after all, designed to 
determine the relative skills of teams in 
athletic contests and are not matters of life 
and death, 

6. That respect for the rules of the game 
is essential. 

7. That the inherent values are in playing 
the game, 

8. That a true sportsman is humble in 
victory and steadfast in defeat. 

This is a worthwhile program and the 
FHSAA hopes all of its 322 members will 
participate with a special program of some 
type. 


The Role of Captive Nations Groups in 
U.S. Foreign Policy in 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIVER P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, February 1, 1964 


Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, it gives me great pleasure to 
bring to our colleagues’ attention a re- 
cent address by the Honorable ROBERT 
Tarr, JR., on the subject of current 
United States policy and attitudes to- 
ward captive nations. 

In his remarks before the Assembly of 
Captive Nations in New York City, Con- 
gressman Tarr very accurately defined 
present U.S. policy as “confused.” He 
cited recent policy declarations as un- 
derlining the confusion that exists not 
only within top echelons of our Govern- 
ment, but also among our people. With- 
out in any way suggesting a radical de- 
parture in U.S. policy, Mr. Tarr astutely 
called attention to the dangers inherent 
in a policy of abandoning our former 
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strong position against the continued 
existence of captive nations in the name 
of pragmatic diplomacy. 
Congressman Tarr’s address follows: 
Tes ROLE or CAPTIVE NATIONS GROUPS IN 
U.S. FOREIGN PoLICY IN 1964 


(Address of Rozrrr Tart, JR., to Assembly of 
Captive European Nations, on occasion of 
commemoration of Asian peoples Freedom 
Day) 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Assembly 
of Captive European Nations, and your 
guests, It is appropriate that we meet here 
today to commemorate the 10th anniversary 
of the Anti-Communist Freedom Day of the 
Peoples of Asia. As you probably know, the 
chairman of this assembly is today partici- 
pating in observances in Taipel. While this 
organization has by its nature been con- 
cerned primarily with the captive European 
nations, the problems with which you have 
been dealing and the purposes to which you 
are dedicated are far wider in scope. During 
the last’ year we have seen the invidious 
spread of Communist activity from Cuba 
into Central America and, particularly in 
recent days, into Panama, Brazil, and Vene- 
zuela; from China into Laos, Vietnam, and 
Cambodia; and, most recently, from as yet 
undetermined sources into Zanzibar and 
Tanganyika. Certainly this is no time for 
complacency or relaxation of our efforts or 
lowering our guard against the dangers. It 
is to the credit of your group that you will 
not allow this to happen. 

At the outset I would like to make It clear 
that I consider myself no expert in the areas 
we discuss today. But I do welcome the op- 
portunity to visit and talk with you because 
I feel that your problems are ones that 
should deeply concern all good Americans. 
Our heritage, beliefs, and interests are deeply 
involved with Eastern and with the 
tradition of individual freedom there and 
throughout the world. 

Somewhat symbolically, my personal con- 
nections with the problem began with my 
father’s activities In the food administration 
with Mr. Hoover after World War IT and ex- 
tend even today to my son of the same name, 
who is working in the Peace Corps in 
Tanganyika. 

The subject I have chosen today is “What 
Should Be the Role of Captive Nations Groups 
in U.S. Foreign Policy?” It is my belief that 
the primary role should be to demand and 
obtain a clarification of the thinking of this 
country on the broad problem of our attitude 
toward the captive nations. This clarifica- 
tion should come from the President and 
from the Secretary of State and should be 
examined and tested in the crucible of pub- 
lic opinion throughout the country. The 
broader the debate the more likely are we 
to be united and firm in the courses that 
we decide to pursue. The inherent strength 
of our democratic form of government has 
been its requirement and ability to establish 
a consensus of opinion on matters of na- 
tional policy. Only as we understand the 
issues and establish a preponderance of pub- 
lic opinion can we, as a nation, best use our 
abilities, resources, and efforts toward the 
objectives and aspirations of ourselves and of 
those who share with us the goal of a free 
world. 

One of the most serious problems we face 
today in dealing with the threat of interna- 
tional communism is confusion. Perhaps 
some degree of confusion is inevitable in a 
presidential election year, but I think it 
should be particularly noted that there has 
come from the leadership of our administra- 
tion no clear statement of our direction and 
of our policy in the cold war, particularly on 
the fate and plans for the captive nations, 
The American people and the world are con- 
fused as to whether the United States has 
not abandoned a policy of standing on prin- 
ciple for freedom and self-determination for 
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all peoples throughout the world for a policy 
of coexistence and expediency, In 1952 Pres- 
ident Eisenhower pledged, 

“To aid by every peaceful means, but only 
by peaceful means, the right to live in free- 
dom. The containing of communism is 
largely physical and by itself an inadequate 
approach to our task. There is also need to 
bring hope and every peaceful aid to the 
world’s enslaved peoples,” 

Later Secretary of State Dulles made our 
position even clearer. 

“The captive peoples should never have 
reason to doubt that they have in us a sin- 
cere and dedicated friend who shares their 
aspirations, They must know that they can 
draw upon our abundance to tide themselves 
over the period of economic adjustment 
which is inevitable as they rededicate their 
productive efforts to the service of their own 
people, rather than of exploiting masters.” 

Yet, inthe discussions during 1963 and 
this year, there have been no reassurances 
from U.S. leadership that these policles re- 
main our primary objectives. To the con- 
trary, President Kennedy, in discussing the 
nuclear test ban on July 27, 1963, stated, 

“Under Secretary Harriman made it clear 
that any nonaggression arrangements across 
the division of Europe would require full 
consultation with our allies and full atten- 
tion to their interests.” 

The implication, which correctly or incor- 
rectly has been drawn from this statement 
and others, is that our only reservation in 
entering a nonaggression pact with the War- 
saw powers would be the reluctance of our 
allies. A clear statement of policy on this 
point should be made and should reassure 
those who continue bravely to hope and as- 
pire for freedom. Without such a statement 
the danger is that those in Europe and else- 
where, who seek and rely on the United 
States for moral backing against Communist 
tyranny, will lose their hope. While some 
hope sprang again from the Cuban con- 
frontation in 1962, it vanished in disillusion- 
ment from the faflure to follow up. Pan- 
ama today only adds to the impression of 
confusion and weakness. 

In examining what the role of organiza- 
tions such as yours should be in the US. 
policy, we should first that the 


Americans have in the past been of invalu- 
able assistance to the Executive in discredit- 
ing phony claims of the Communists and for 
generating diffusion and illusions within the 
Communist bloc. However, in periods when 
the United States seemed to be seeking a de- 
tente with the Soviet Union, such weapons 
have tended to be put on the shelf. The 
present period seems to be such a onè. To- 
day executive policy depends on three 
factors. First is a balance of nuclear terror 
approach. Secondly, there is the factor that 
the overall prevailing state of Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations generally determines the na- 
ture of Eastern European-American relations. 
Probably this is inevitable because the po- 
litical structure of the Soviet bloc and Rus- 
sia's completely dominating power in it 
means that US, relations with Eastern Eu- 
rope will be governed by the line established 
in Moscow. Thirdly, there remains the 
factor that in American policy there is a 
desire to continue to take advantage, where 
possible without affecting overall American- 
Soviet relations, of any political ferment ex- 
isting in the area. Captive nation groups 
have been most helpful in this. 

Based on these factors. our East European 
policy continues to be that outlined by As- 
sistant Secretary of State for European Af- 
fairs William R. Tyler in 1962, as follows: 

“The systematic expansion of contacts and 
activity which would tend to maximize 
United States and Western influence in that 
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area, demonstrate our interest in the peo- 
ple's welfare, help to sustain their national 
traditions and aspirations, keep them in 
touch with Western thought, and help them 
preserve a true perspective on world develop- 
ments in all fields of human endeavor and 
achievement.” 

This is all yery well if we do not in pur- 
suit of other policy reasons such as the nu- 
clear threat and the desire for a detente 
lose sight of our overall goal and princi- 
ples. In seeking improved relations and in- 
creased trade we should and must continue 
to demand and charge the price of increased 
autonomy for national groups and recogni- 
tion of human rights and dignity within 
those nations. Your voice and the voices 
of all who understand the present weaken- 
ing trends may be essential to preyent the 
Executive overlooking principles and rely- 
ing on vain promises in the allout quest for 
reduced international tension. 

Nor should your efforts be limited to the 
executive. The function of Congress in for- 
eign policy is secondary, it is true, but it 
is extremely important. It is particularly 
important to groups such as yours, for our 
history has shown that the Congress, as the 
constitutionally designated voice for the peo- 
ple, has naturally been the main focal point 
of ethnic pressures seeking particular goals. 
The most improtant function of the Con- 
gress in foreign policy problems has been 
that of a consensus builder, and this has 
been particularly true with regard to East- 
ern European problems, Beyond this public- 
opinion-forming function there are also spe- 
cific powers of Congress relating to Senate 
consent of treaties, appropriations for mili- 
tary and foreign aid purposes, and the power 
to trade through embargos, tariffs, and the 
like. An example of how the Congress can 
get into areas such as this one can be found 
in the recent wheat sale discussions. The 
guarantee of credits now made possible for 
almost all bloc nations will almost certainly 
be an issue in the coming elections. The 
attitude of groups such as yours in opinion 
forming throughout the country can be an 
important one and may well determine the 
future course of trade policies and financing 
policies with regard to the Soviet and its 
satellites. On issues such as these you 
should and can take the lead. 

Beyond specific policy questions your con- 
tinued efforts for the preservation and, hope- 
fully, the strengthening of the traditions of 
Captive Nations Week and your of 
a Select House Committee To Study the Cap- 
tive Nations with particular reference to 
moral and legal status of Red control and 
the means by which the United States can 
assist them by peaceful processes in their 
present plight, are both objectives that 
should be pushed and can with support be 
successfully adopted. 

Nor should you drop your efforts or sup- 
port for the proposal of a Freedom Academy, 
a measure in which I am an author in the 
present session, so that we may have in pol- 
icy positions those who are trained to under- 
stand the true nature of communism. 

But most of all, as I indicated, it is im- 
portant that you continue to insist that in- 
creased contact, trade, and recognition, if 
given to the Communist-dominated govern- 
ments of the captive nations, be with a guar- 
antee of increased liberties and independ- 
ence. We must make it clear once again 
that there will be no sacrifice of principle 
for expediency and no bartering for freedom 
for temporary faise security. ` 

These are the tasks for which you are par- 
ticularly suited to do service for this Na- 
tion and for the world. You are a catalyst 
that can force this clarification of our think- 
ing and our policies. 
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Statement of the Honorable William M. 
McCulloch of Ohio, Before the Rules 
Committee on Civil Rights Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, February 1, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio, Rep- 
resentative WILLIAM M. McCuttocs, the 
ranking minority member of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary delivered an 
excellent statement in behalf of H.R. 
7152 the civil rights bill before the Com- 
mittee on Rules on January 15, 1964. I 
am happy to bring his statement to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

The text follows: 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM M. MCCULLOCH, REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS, FOURTH DISTRICT 
or Onto, BEFORE RULES COMMITTEE, U.S. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, IN SUPPORT OF 
Crvi. Ricuts Brut, H.R. 7152, JANUARY 15, 
1964 
Mr. Chairman, and members of the Com- 

mittee on Rules, I appear today in support 

of the civil rights bill, H.R. 7152, as amended. 

The bill now before the Rules Committee 
is comprehensive in scope but moderate in 
application. There are no primary criminal 
sanctions provided in the legislation. A sin- 
cere effort has been made to eliminate from 
this bill all provisions which improperly in- 
vade personal liberties and the rights of 
States and localities. Similarly, efforts have 
been made to surround each title with judi- 
cial safeguards and administrative limita- 
tions in order that fundamental rights and 
liberties be protected. Undoubtedly, other 
amendments or limitations could be made 
from the vantage point of hindsight. Per- 
haps such amendments or limitations will 
be in order in the House or in the other body. 
ear Sie parently you is basically a good 

a t faces a pressin 
enactment. 2 porte Ke 

There is considerable agitation for civil 
rights legislation from certain quarters on 
the ground that unless legislation is enacted 
there will be rioting in the streets, height- 
ened racial unrest, and the further shedding 
of blood. This kind of activity, in my mind, 
is improper behavior and could do much to 
retard the enactment of effective civil rights 
legislation. 

After the tragic death of President Ken- 
8 would 5 that certain uncon- 

groups would recognize 

of riotous behavior, 2 
No people can gain liberty and equali 

through storm troop or anarchistic — 

Legislation under threat is basically not leg- 

islation at all. In the long run, behavior of 

this type will lead to a total undermining of 
ore where equality and civil rights will 

ean n A 

Behavior of this type also creates 
sense of hope that once legislation 33 
all burdens of life will dissolve. No statutory 
enactment can accomplish that. Intelligent 
work and vigilance by members of all races 
will be required for many years before in- 
equality completely disappears. To create 
hope of immediate and complete success can 
only promote confiict and brooding despair. 

Not force or fear, then, but belief in the 
inherent quality of man induces me to sup- 
port this legislation. 
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I believe in the right of each individual to 
have guaranteed his constitutional rights 
and to shoulder the burdens of citizenship. 
But I also believe in the obligation society 
owes to each citizen to afford him equality of 
opportunity. 

I believe in the right and duty of State and 
local authority to be primarily responsible 
for the conduct of all but limited areas of 
governmental activities which it cannot do 
alone. But I also believe in the obligations 
of State and local governments to ever work 
for the common good. 

I believe in the effective separation of pow- 
ers and in a workable Federal system where- 
by State authority is not needlessly usurped 
by a centralized Government. But I also 
believe that an obligation rests. with the 
National Government to see that the citizens 
of every State are treated equally without 
regard to their race or color. 

Where, then, individuals or governmental 
authorities fail to shoulder their obligations, 
and only stress their rights, it is the duty of 
the Congress, under constitutional author- 
ity, to correct that wrong. To do otherwise 
would be to forgo our responsibility as na- 
tional legislators and as human beings who 
honor the principles of liberty and justice. 

No one would suggest that the Negro re- 
ceives equality of treatment and equality of 
opportunity in many fields of activity, today. 
Well-informed persons, everywhere, admit 
that in all sections of the country—North, 
South, East, and West—the Negro continues 
to face the barriers of racial intolerance and 
discrimination. Hundreds of thousands of 
citizens are denied the basic right to vote. 
Thousands of school districts remain segre- 
gated. Decent hotel and eating accommoda- 
tions frequently lie hundreds of miles apart 
for the Negro traveler. Parks, playgrounds, 
and golf courses continue to be off mits to 
Negroes whose tax moneys go to support 
them. Surplus agricultural supplies, State 
employment agencies and vocational train- 
ing programs continue to be operated in a 
discriminatory manner. These, and many 
more facts, point the way toward the need 
for additional legislation. 

I have prepared a short analysis of H.R. 
7152 which I have distributed to the mem- 
bers of this committee. I need not, then, 
dwell on the contents of the bill. But I do 
wish to stress that what we seek to accom- 
plish through enactment of this bill is a 
legal and moral climate of fairness and first- 
class citizenship for all Americans. 

In voting, the foundations of our Republic 
are enhanced by a free elective franchise. In 
public accommodations, the economy of our 
country and the enjoyment of its people are 
bolstered. In equal protection of our laws, 
the principle of justice is secured. In edu- 
cation, the superiority of our citizens and 
of our Nation is assured. In employment 
and Federal assistance, the opportunity and 
well-being of each individual is advanced and 
the taproot of the country’s economy is 
strengthened, In every one of these cate- 
gorles, we will be doing ourselves, as well as 
our Nation, a lasting service by enacting 
H.R. 7152. 


I recognize that arguments have been 
raised con the constitutionality of 
certain titles of this bill. Whether we all 
concur or not in the evolution of the law as 
it has developed at each step, I belleve the 
Constitution, as presently interpreted by the 
courts, supports each title. Congress has 
already acted in the field of voting. The 
Supreme Court has already stricken down 
Segregation in public education and pub- 
licly operated facilities. The enactment and 
court interpretations of the Sherman, Taft- 
Hartley, Food, Drug, and Cosmetic, and Fair 
Labor Standards Acts, among others, has pro- 
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vided the legal support for the public accom- 
Modations and equal job opportunity titles 
under the interstate commerce clause of the 
Constitution. And, the Federal Government, 
through Congress, readily has the authority 
pursuant to the 14th amendment to with- 
hold Federal financial assistance where such 
assistance is extended in a discriminatory 
manner. The fact, moreover, that some 32 
States have enacted public accommodations 
laws (frequently broader in scope than title 
II), 25 States have enacted fair employment 
legislation, and many States have enacted 
other sweeping civil rights provisions clearly 
demonstrates that Congress will not be in- 
vacing privacy, overturning the sanctity of 
private property, destroying personal lib- 
erties, or in other ways acting in an illegal 
manner. 

Certain provisions in the bill, as intro- 
duced or as reported by the House Judiciary 
Subcommittee, exceeded constitutional au- 
thority. The permission of persons to vote, 
tor example, on the mere word of the Attor- 
ney General was an illegal provision of this 
nature. So, too, were the provisions con- 
cerning the elimination of racial imbalance 
in education and the control over private 
institutions such as banks and mortgage 
companies merely because they were insured 
by the Federal Government. Other provi- 
sions were similarly of an objectionable na- 
ture and they were eliminated. 

The bill that was favorably reported to the 
House and which the committee is consid- 
ering is moderate and, in my opinion, con- 
stitutional. Admittedly, changes have been 
made which were not fully debated in the 
Judiciary Committee. But, the committee 
did spend months and months taking testi- 
mony and amending on the prin- 
cipal titles, either as they now stand or in a 
closely related fashion. 

Therefore, I urge this committee to grant 
a rule on HR. 7152 in order that it may be 
enacted in an orderly fashion. 


The Saturn Shot 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27,1964 


Mr, MILLER of California. Mr, 
Speaker, I commend to my colleagues in 
the House of Representatives an editorial 
that appeared in the Washington Post 
under date of February 1 about the 
Saturn shot that was so successfully ac- 
complished this past week and an arti- 
cle entitled “The Moon Race,” by Ros- 
coe Drummond that appeared in the 
same paper. 

Both of these articles point up the 
fact that we must continue on the well- 
planned and orderly program effectively 
adopted by the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration under the di- 
rection of the dynamic Mr. James Webb. 
The articles follow: 

[From the 3 Post, Feb. 1, 
19 


Saturn SHOT 


The orbiting of the heaviest payload in 
history by a Saturn rocket, itself the most 


responsible for it and thrills to the rest of 
us. Its immediate significance is that for 
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the first time in the space age the United 
States has a lead over the Soviet Union in 
a category—weight lifting—which is yital 
for sending a man to the moon. 

There is no assurance, of course, that the 
lead will last. But whatever accretions of 
pride and advantages of propaganda are con- 
ferred by space leadership, they belong for 

The Saturn success, representing the 
manned-flight side of the American space 
program, should not obscure the concurrent 
launchings of two other vehicles on the re- 
search side. They are the Ranger VI, head- 
ed on a photographic mission to the moon, 
and the Echo balloon satellite. The country 
can take pride in these shots too, even though 
they are of the sort which often seem to be 
riding on the coattails of the more glamorous 
manned-flight exercises. 

This Echo satellite was intended to be the 
first used for a joint space project by the 
Russians. They have not yet used it, al- 
though they still may. The history of dif- 
ficulties and delays which mark this effort 
to work together on a small project, one may 
note, hardly builds up hopes for a joint 
Soviet-American moonshot. Indeed, with 
each successful step that the two countries 
take alone on the way to the moon, the in- 
centive and opportunity to go there together 
probably fall, 


From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Feb. 1, 
1964] 


THE Moon Race 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 
TIME TO BEAR DOWN 


After a long hurtful delay in getting going 
after the first Russian sputnik, the success- 
ful launching of the Saturn I rocket puts 
the United States even with—perhaps ahead 
of—the Soviet Union. 

What counts now is that we keep going 
in the steady, orderly mastery of outer space 
and not be put off by the soporific words of 
Premier Khrushehev who has blandly re- 
marked that no Soviet astronaut is sched- 
uled to go to the moon “in the near fu- 
ture.” 

Of course not. “Near future” is not the 
target. But nothing could be more wishful 
than to deflect the U.S. space program on 
the say-s0 of Moscow or to assume that 
Mr. K is scratching the Kremlin from the 
race, 

The Saturn shot is especially significant 
because at this point it puts us ahead where 
we have lagged most in the past—the de- 
velopment of sufficient rocket thrust to put 
heavy satellites into orbit. Saturn I has 
now hurled 38,000 pounds into space. The 
latest Soviet satellite weighed 14,292 pounds. 

The next step in the U.S. moon probe can 
now be undertaken in a few months. This 
16-story, 2-stage, Saturn booster now has 
proved its fitness to be used for the first un- 
manned orbital flights of the 3-man cap- 
sules designed for the Apollo mission to the 
moon. It confirms the usefulness of liquid 
fuel which provides more than one-third 
better performance than solid fuel. 

This means that the major advantage 
which the Soviets have had so long and 
which has ylelded them their principal space 
spectaculars—the long Russian lead in rock- 
et power—is now a thing of the past. Sat- 
urn I was heavier than six railroad diesel 
engines and it did its job. It lofted the nose 
cone smoothly and accurately into orbit, 
Those who have been working with such 
dedication and skill to make It possible can 
now breath a sigh of relief—and turn to 
the next task with confidence. 

There should be no minimizing what the 
Soviets have already done, They have at- 
tained pioneering successes in space. We 
can't afford to assume that they will will- 
ingly dissipate any of their competitive ad- 
vantages. They have made more attempts 
to probe the planets than the United States. 
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They have more pilot fiying time in space, 
They have put much larger spacecraft into 
earth orbit. 

But the United States lishments 
have been more diverse. We have put al- 
most four times as many spacecraft into or- 
bit as the Soviets. We have made far more 
progress in ‘the application of space tech- 
nology in communications, weather, and 
navigation. We both have compiled a large 
volume of scientific data about outer space 
and neither is significantly ahead. 

As Dr, Edward C. Welsh, Executive Sec- 
retary of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Council, puts it, “the space race con- 
tinues and it will be a long one.“ 

The Soviets are not going to rest on their 
launching pads. Mr. Khrushchev has never 
said that the U.S.S.R. has no interest or in- 
tention of going to the moon. He hedged 
his not-so-casual statements by stating that 
the Soviet astronauts were not going to be 
sent to the moon “without adequate prepa- 
ration.” Neither are ours. 

All I am suggesting is that there is no 
basis for relaxing our efforts and certainly 
no reason whatsoever to shape our space 
program to fit Mr. K’s let's-take-it-easy 
comments. 

They are not binding on him and they had 
better not be binding on us, He is not our 
best adviser. 

The moon landing is not the prime ob- 
jective. The prime objective must be to 
travel the highways of outer space 80 
thoroughly that no nation can deny their 
freedom to the United States. 


Workers Set a Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, February 1, 1964 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
pleased to submit the following editorial 
for the Recorp. It gives highly de- 
served praise to the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours corporation, which has a plant 
in my district, for the company's superb 
record of industrial safety. Du Pont is 
to be congratulated and its efforts should 
be studied and copied by other com- 
panies across the country. \ 

WOorKERS SET A RECORD 

The E. I. du Pont de Nemours corporation, 
which has a plant in Fairfield, is noted for 
the many things the company produces 
throughout the country. But the company 
is also nationally noted for its safety records. 

For many years the Du Pont Co. has been 


its employees. A current statement by the 
company says a two-way safety record was 
set in 1963, and that employees were 22 times 
safer at work than when off the job. 

The previous best safety rate was beaten by 
about 10 percent, and for the first time in the 
company history, not a single person died 
while on the job. The company employs ap- 
proximately 100,000 persons, who went 
through the year with only 54 time-losing 
injuries, at the rate of approximately 0.28 
million man-hours, compared with 0,31 for 
1962, 

With the new low rate, the company was 
pleased to have broken through the statis- 
tical plateau it had been on the last 10 
years. The company admits its puzzlement, 
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because it works on the principle that there 
should never be any injury to any employee. 

However, in the last decade the injury rate 
got stuck between 0.30 and 0.40. It was 
lowered in 1963 and now the company is 
determined to get it even lower. Average 
injury rate in the chemical industry is 3.31 
and in all industry it stands at 6.19. 

The Du Pont people also report a decline 
in off-the-job injuries to employees in 1963. 
These are from accidents which can hap- 
pen to anybody—falls at home, tangling with 
a lawnmower, mishaps while swimming or 
engaging in other sports, auto accidents, and 
so forth. Although the 1963 rate was far 
above the one for accidents at work, it 

from 6.24 million hours of exposure 
in 1962 to 6.03 in 1963, 

This mighty fine record should be an in- 
spiration to workers in all industrial plants. 
The most significant feature of the Du Pont 
safety program, the company discloses, “is 
not the record we make but the lives we 
save.“ 


Price Rise in 1963 Biggest in 5 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, February 1, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
sumer price index increased 1.7 percent 
from the end of 1962 to the end of 1963. 
It was the largest increase in the index 
in the past 5 years. Particularly notable 
is the fact that that 0.2 increase in De- 
cember was highly unusual since in most 
years, prices in that month have re- 
mained stable or declined slightly. 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
article from the New York Times of 
January 30, describing the 1963 price 
record be included in the Record at this 
point: 

Price Rise IN 1963 Biccest IN 5 Years— 
Consumer INDEX Ur 1.7 PERCENT—FRUIT 
AND VEGETABLES LED INCREASE FOR ALL 
ITEMS 


(By Edwin L. Dale) 

WasHincron, January 29.—The consumer 
price index rose by two-tenths of 1 percent in 
December, bringing the increase during the 
year 1963 to 1.7 percent, the Department of 
Labor reported today. 

The 1.7 percent advance from the end of 
1962 remained well below the typical experi- 
ence of the postwar years up until 1958, 
when the sharp rise in prices stopped. How- 
ever, the 1963 increase was the largest of any 
in the recent 5 years of relative stability. 

The rise in December was unusual. In 
most years prices in December have remained 
stable or declined slightly. 

The most important single cause of the 
rise in the consumer price index, both in De- 
cember and in the year, was a steep increase 
in prices of fruits and vegetables. 
partly caused by the severe freezes in the 

uth. 

Lerne price rise for the year was concen- 
trated in the last 7 months, with the first 
notable increase coming in June. 

Because the upward movement came in 
the latter part of the year, the average for 
the year as a whole rose only 1.2 percent 
from the average of the year 1962, although 
the rise from yearend to yearend was 1.7 
percent. 

The yearly average is the average of the 12 
monthly indexes. The consumer price index 
for December was 107.6, with average prices 
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for the 1957-59 period taken as 100. This 
meant that goods and services costing 6100 in 
1957-59 cost $107.60 last December. 

Prices of most goods and services rose 
slightly during 1963, and for a few, such as 
sugar and frozen orange juice, prices rose 
substantially. But there were also some de- 
clines, including beef and gasoline prices. 

When quality improvements are allowed 
for, new-car prices also declined slightly. 
The index showed this drop as one-half of 1 
percent over the year. 


MEDICAL CARE RISE DECLINES 


A noteworthy development in 1963, accòrd- 
ing to officials of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, came in the cost of medical care. 
While it rose as usual, the rise was less than 
in any recent year. 

Partly because of a gradual stabilization in 
the price of drugs—with quality improve- 
ments taken into account—the increase in 
the broad category of medical care was 1.9 
percent. This compared with 4.6 percent in 
1958. The increase has become gradually less 
each year. 

The rise during December, together with 
other recent increases in the index, brought 
l-cent or 2-cent hourly wage increases to 
about 86,000 workers with cost-of-living 
escalator contracts. 

Despite the somewhat higher consumer 
prices in 1963, the rise in the of 
factory workers was great enough to bring 
a 1.5 percent gain in real earnings during 
the year, Real net spendable earnings— 
after-tax pay adjusted for the rise in con- 
sumer prices—averaged out in December to 
$83.20 for a worker with three dependents, 
compared with $81.97 a year earlier. 


President Johnson’s Invitation to a 
Fiscal Happy Hour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIVER P. BOLTON 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, February 1, 1964 


Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I would like to include the 
recent remarks of my distinguished 
friend and colleague from Ohio, the Hon- 
orable Ropert Tarr, JR., before a Re- 
publican gathering in Westminster, Md. 

Congressman Tarr's remarks follow: 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S INVITATION TO A FISCAL 

Harry Hour 

At the outset of his administration, the 
late President John F. Kennedy called for a 
willingness on the part of all Americans to 
sacrifice for the welfare of the Nation. 
Speaking from the point of view of the fiscal 
management of the affairs of the country, 
the budget and spending records for 1963 
and 1964 then proceeded to rise to a new 
level and to promise to all a more liberal dis- 
pensation of Federal benefits and a higher 
level of Federal spending, coming not from 
increased taxation but from increased bor- 
rowing and an increase in the national debt. 
President Johnson, in submitting the 1965 
budget, in interesting contrast has now in- 
vited the American people to join him in 
what might be called "a happy hour” which 
is intended to last until next November, 
without any cutback in the planned pro- 
grams to be started and carried on by the 
Federal Government. Somehow we are to 
believe that just a little bit better house- 
keeping is going to result in our being able 
to cut back on planned expenditures, re- 
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duce taxes in larger amounts with earlier 
dates, and enjoy the greatest prosperity and 
growth this Nation has ever had. In the 
second place, if this can be done, why was 
not the Kennedy administration doing it. 
The suspicion grows, unfortunately, that it 
is to be a monumental juggling act to keep 
all the balls in the air for at least the next 
9 months and then to scramble for cover in 
one direction or another. Perhaps this can 
be pulled off and perhaps the country will 
not get wise to what Is going on, but there 
are several signs that might be pointed out 
for study. 

Furthermore, it is interesting to note that 
while the President acts in cutting back on 
a few armed services depots, the actual 
spending rate of the Nation has risen, As 
few of us realize, this actual spending rate is 
solely up to the President and is controlled 
by the Congress in only the most remote 
manner by its action to approve expenditure 
programs, an approval which often lasts over 
several years and gives a great deal of flexi- 
bility to the Executive. Looking at this ac- 
tual spending level, we find that the last 
report by the Kennedy administration in 
November was that the rate of 
of this fiscal year would be at $97.8 billion. 
Now we learn from President Johnson that 
his expected rate of expenditures for this 
same fiscal year is $98.4, or an increase of 
over $600 million. At the same time, in 
order to finance this spending rate, the Pres- 
ident has asked for supplemental appropria- 
tions in 1964 of $2.2 billion. Quite a lot of 
this is to restore some $535 million that was 
peck’ pr 8 Sonme from the fiscal 1964 

ge uring appropriating * 
There are those who wonder whether the 
cuts claimed by the President for the 1965 
budget are not merely shifts being made 
„ 1964 or forward into fiscal 

In other words, the claim that we will 
operate at a smaller deficit is subject to seri- 
ous question, except perhaps as a temporary 
expedient by a speeding up or a postponing 
of expenditures. 

It is also questionable because many of 
the figure estimates for both revenues and 
exenditures are subject to doubt. A tre- 
mendous amount of faith is put by the 
President in the prospect of a great boom in 
the economy and the tremendous impetus 
which is supposed to come from the tax cut 
if and when it occurs. Some of the cuts are 
in defense items because of an actual claim 
to relaxation of the tension with Russia, but 
there is little in the international picture 
today, other than words, which seems to 
justify such an approach. 

Perhaps we can find some hope in the fact 
that the President seems, at least on the 
surface, to be abandoning the theory of 
deficit spending as a stimulant to the econ- 
omy. Mr. Johnson can hardly take credit 
for this change. The American people de- 
manded it and have forced it, At the outset 
of 1963, It was clear that the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, under the leadership of Mr. 
Heller, was convinced that what the econ- 
omy truly needed for stimulation was a cut 
in revenues and an increase in expenditures. 
In other words, massive deficit spending was 
to be the cure-all. This was to be accom- 
plished not only by increasing Federal pro- 
grams but also by the tax cut proposal. A 
flood of mail to Congressmen on both sides 
of the-aisle, opposing the tax cut in the ab- 
sence of a cutback in expenditures, led to a 
reversal of this position by President Ken- 
nedy by the time the tax cut bill came to 
the floor in August of 1963. While no actual 
change in plans for spending occurred at 
that time, lipservice at least was given to the 
idea that if the tax cut was to have the 
favorable effect desired, it would be neces- 
Sary not to increase expenditures but per- 
haps to level them off or decrease them, 
Congress, through its hard work on the ap- 
propriations bills, at that time had already 
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succeeded in cuttting some $3.5 billion out 
‘of the new obligational authority asked by 
the administration, and this gave just 
enough hope of improvement to justify the 
House in passing the tax bill. Actually, the 
record of the House and the Senate, when 
finally completed, resulted in a cutback in 
the appropriations requested of almost 86.5 
billion. Obviously President Johnson read 
the handwriting on the wall as to public 
sentiment on the spending issue. This is 
all very well, and certainly a change in at- 
titude on spending, if one has indeed oc- 
curred, is most welcome. But, unfortunate- 
ly, what the current administration is failing 
to level with the American people on is the 
fact that it is unwilling to pay the price. 
While there has been a little corner cutting 
and minor penny pinching where it would 
squeak loudly, the overall plans of the cur- 
rent administration are pretty clearly for 
continuing and expanding various Federal 
programs that over the years are going to 
cost many more billions of dollars. What 
has been lost sight of is that the figures 
show that in 5 years Federal expenditures 
will have gone from a level of $76,500 million 
to 898 (plus) billion, or an increase of al- 
most 3314 percent. In other words the com- 
Parisons to which the President is referring 
are the immediate past ones and at that are 
not to the actual level of expenditures, but 
rather are as com d to the recommended 
expenditure level of his predecessor, levels 
that the American people, through the Con- 
gress, have already indicatd that they are 
not disposed to accept. 

Out of the maze of flying figures that are 
sure to cloud the atmosphere in the next 
few months, surely this fact must stand 
out—those who would increase almost every 
Federal program and would add many new 
ones at the same time they are advocating 
reduction in taxes are playing a fast and 
loose game with the future soundness of our 
economy, the soundness upon which our 
growth, full employment, as well as our na- 
tional security are based. 


H.R. 7152, the Civil Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED FOREMAN 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, February 1, 1964 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
must recognize the civil, individual and 
property rights of all people, regardless 
of race, color or creed. I am proud to 
represent the progressive area of west 
Texas where, within our own local com- 
munities, we have and are, solving our 
own differences. 

I do not believe new Federal laws can 
legislate social equality. This is a mat- 
ter that only the people themselves—in 
our churches, civic clubs, schools, li- 
braries, public meeting places, and so 
forth—can, must, and will solve. 

Two titles of this proposed legislation; 
H.R. 7152, “Title L—Injunctive Relief 
Against Dicrimination in Places of Pub- 
lic Accommodations,” and Title VII — 
Equal Employment Opportunities, con- 
cern me greatly, because in them, I find 
discrimination against the private prop- 
erty rights of all people, including 
colored and white. 

We must clearly understand that there 
can be no distinction between property 
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rights and human rights. There are no 
rights but human rights, and what are 
spoken of as property rights are only 
the human rights of individuals to prop- 


erty. 

The Bill of Rights in the U.S. Constitu- 
tion recognizes no distinction between 
property rights and other human rights. 
The ban against unreasonable search 
and seizure covers “persons, houses, pa- 
pers and effects,” without discrimina- 
tion. 

The Founding Fathers realized what 
some present-day politicans seem to 
have forgotten: A man without prop- 
erty rights—without the right to the 
product of his labor—is not a free man, 
Unless people can feel secure in their 
abilities to retain the fruits of their 
labor, there is little incentive to save to 
expand the fund of capital—the tools 
and equipment for production and for 
better living. 

I would like to briefly discuss the so- 
called human rights that are represented 
as superior to property rights. By these, 
I mean the “right” to a job, the “right” 
to a standard of living, the “right” to 
a minimum wage or a maximum work- 
week, the “right” to a “fair” price, the 
“right” to bargain collectively, the 
“right” to security against the adversi- 
ties and hazards of life, such as disabil- 
ity and old age. 

Those who wrote our Constitution 
would have been surprised to hear these 
things spoken of as rights. They are not 
immunities from government compul- 
sion; on the contrary, they are demands 
immunities from governmental compul- 
sion. They are not claims to the prod- 
uct of one’s own labor; they are, in some 
if not in most cases, claims to the prod- 
ucts of other people’s labor. 


These human rights” are indeed dif- 


ferent from property rights. They are 
not freedoms or immunities assured to all 
persons alike. They are special privileges 
conferred upon some persons at the ex- 
pense of others. The real distinction is 
not between property rights and human 
rights, but between equality of protec- 
tion from governmental compulsion on 
the one hand and demands for the exer- 
cise of such compulsion for the benefit 
of favored groups on the other. 

This, then, gentlemen of the Congress, 
I believe, should be the light and the 
guidelines by which we reach our de- 
cision on this legislation, or for that mat- 
ter, any legislation with which we may 
be confronted. We must exercise care 
not to violate the rights of all Americans 
in our efforts to secure social equality 
for some. Thank you. 


How About Our Problems? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA x 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, February 1, 1964 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
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in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the Richmond (Ind.) 
Palladium: 

How Asour Our PROBLEMS? 


Our New Frontiersmen. have a penchant 
for running around over the world sticking 
their noses into other people's affairs, but 
they do nothing about the Communist 
menace in Cuba at our very doorstep. 


of State Dean Rusk is in Tokyo 
for another United States-Japanese confer- 
ence on trade and economic affairs. 

These affairs no doubt have their place in 
the problem of improving international re- 
lations, but why don't our officials take some 
firm steps to rid our country of the threat 
which exists 24 hours a day from Cuba, just 
a scant few miles from Florida? 

Congressman Ralrn Harvey, of Indiana's 
10th District, points this out. 

“Last year at this time it was Cuba; this 
year it is Panama, and still Cuba. What 
will it be mext year? It is evident from 
what occurred in Panama that Castro has 
not lessened his drive to infiltrate all of 
Latin America with his agents, stooges, and 
the chaos they import.” 

Castro, of course, must continually keep 
looking back over his shoulder to see that 
big brother, Nikita Khrushchev of Soviet 
Russia, is still backing him up. He would 
not dare act entirely on his own. He must 
dance as Khrushchev pulls the strings. 

Khrushchey and Red China's Mao appar- 
ently have no fear of what our country may 
do. Exploiting confusion and instability are 
their chief stock in trade. 

They have our New Frontiersmen running 
here and there while Castro, Khrushchey’s 
pal, continues to take potshots at us and 
what we stand for, apparently completely 
sure that we will continue to take it, and 
possibly turn the other cheek. 


Therapy for the Foreign Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, February 1, 1964 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the re- 


cent national debate over foreign aid 


made one thing abundantly clear: much 
of the confusion about foreign aid is 
traceable to the lack of a consensus on 
precisely what it is we expect to accom- 
plish through foreign aid assistance, 
Since a purposeless program is sure to 
be a bad one, I submit the following 
speech by Mr. Eugene R. Black, former 
President of the World Bank and a mem- 
ber of the Clay Commission, in which he 
thoughtfully and soberly analyzes the 
functions which foreign aid should per- 
form and, perhaps more important, can 
perform. 

The text of the debate follows: 

Forricn ATD 

(Text of an address by Eugene R. Black, 

former President of the World Bank, direc- 

tor of the Chase Manhattan Bank, before 

the New York Chamber of Commerce, 

November 12, 1963) 

Mr. Champion, gentlemen, when I retired 
from the World Bank last January, I sol- 
emnly resolved that I would retire from 


public speeches at the same time. 
For the first 40 or 50 years of my life I got 
along very well without making any public 


speeches, and, on leaving the World Bank 
oped to return to this comfortable 


occasionally * to remind people that 
there is a problem, a very important problem, 
and that we have to learn to live with the 
problem just as surely as every new June 
bride has to learn to live with her mother- 
in-law. 

The open season on foreign aid in Congress 
is exceptionally late and violent this year; 
the Appropriations Committees still have to 
reach their separate verdicts and the House- 
Senate conference, as usual, will have a job 
of compromising to do. In these circum- 
stances, I do not want anything I say here 
to be interpreted as a lack of support for 
foreign aid. I believe in foreign aid. More 
important in the present circumstances, I 
think David Bell, the man charged with 
making the Agency for International De- 
velopment work well, deserves from Congress 
a chance to show his mettle., Working with 
Mr. Bell on the Clay Committee, I was very 
impressed with his grasp of the complexities 
of his job and with the toughness of his 


In fact, if I could wish Mr. Bell one thing, 

I would wish him a clearcut contract for at 
least 5 years in order that he might have a 
decent opportunity to put into effect some 
of the changes I know he wants to make. 
In the 15 years since the of the 
Marshall plan we have had the ECA, the TCA, 
the MSA, the FOA, the ICA, and now AID. 
There have been 11 different foreign ald ad- 
ministrators, including Mr. Bell. That’s ah 
average tenure in office of less than 18 
months. For a business that can't by its 
nature succeed in the short run, that is a 
formula for ineffectiveness if ever there was 
one. 
I would also wish him some relief from his 
constant, and for long periods, total pre- 
occupation with congressional reviews. For- 
eign aid is the only major program in the 
Federal budget which, in addition to the nor- 
mal and necessary reviews of the Appropria- 
tions Committees, has to be authorized all 
over again each year in the House and Sen- 
ate. In addition to that part of the foreign 
aid budget concerned with what I would 
call economic development, there is a large 
military aid budget which Mr. Bell must 
defend, yet which logically belongs in the 
regular military budget because after all, 
an important justification for giving arms 
and other forms of military support to for- 
eign nations is that we thereby economize 
on our own military commitments and ex- 
penditures. Aid must absorb an enormous 
and I think quite unnecessary administra- 
tive overhead because it has four congres- 
sional hurdles to clear anew each year, and 
a bill to defend which covers an unneces- 
sarily wide variety of subjects. Mr. Bell de- 
serves to be relleved of some of these chores, 
which for so much of the year effectively pre- 
vent him from doing the job that he was 
hited to do. 

I do hope Mr. Bell has a chance to do the 
job I think he can do; I do not want any- 
thing I say here to be interpreted as opposing 
the pending legislation, or in favor of sub- 
stantial cuts in the amount requested. But 
I do not hesitate to say that I think the way 
our Government has administered foreign 
aid in the past has been seriously remiss in 
several important respects. In fact, I think 
it is clear now that there is a large consensus 
on this score in Congress, in AID itself, and 
among interested outsiders like my colleagues 
on the Clay Committee. 
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The recent report of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee reflected this growing 
consensus in several important respects. 
First, the committee stressed the need to 
introduce more stability into the adminis- 
tration of foreign aid; second, the commit- 
tee underscored the importance of persuad- 
ing other,nations, particularly former bene- 
ficiaries of the Marshall plan, to carry more 
of the financial burden. Finally, and I think 
most important, the committee made an ap- 
peal for more attention to the quality of the 
assistance that we give. Let me for a few 
minutes give my own variations on these 
three themes. 

The Senators said that they were “unen- 
thusiastic about ald programs * * * whose 
major purpose is to provide an alternative 
to Soviet bloc aid.” Now here I think they 
put their fingers on one of the prime causes 
of instability in the administration of for- 
eign aid in the past and of public disillusion- 
ment with foreign aid in the present. I have 
frequently argued that we ought to be very 
skeptical about crediting or debiting foreign 
aid for dramatic changes in the political 
atmosphere. It has been my experience that 
foreign aid has rarely gotten us anywhere 
in the short run. Foreign aid can be— 
should be-—a most effective agent against 
communism in the long run by encouraging 
those policies and practices in other nations 
which lead to lasting economic growth. But 
it cannot be effective if it is turned on and 
off like a faucet in response to unreasonable 
political expectations. 

I have been most interested of late to see 
how the Russians themselves appear to be 
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aid is not a very useful weapon for political 
skirmishes. I have over the years confidently 
predicted that the Soviets would find foreign 
aid an unrewarding business from the point 
of view of their political interests. Now it 
would seem that they are beginning to think 
80 too. 

The Soviets have a vested interest in every- 
body else's troubles. Buttressed by their 
naive belief in communism as the wave of 
the future, they are out to create political 
and economic instability as a prelude to com- 
munism. To them foreign aid is definitely 
a temporary business, designed to secure 
windfall economic and political profits. 

Let's take a look at the record. No doubt 
some will regard Cuba as their shining suc- 
cess. But Russian foreign aid did not create 
Castro or bring him to power. Russian for- 
eign aid only came after he was th power. 
The question is, “Will Russian foreign aid 
Keep Castro in power?" This must be an 
embarrassing question to the Soviets; Cuba’s 
bill which the Soviets have to pay is cur- 
rently running at $1.5 million a day. Per- 
haps $2 billion worth of ruble ald has al- 
ready gone to Cuba. Recent evidence in the 
newspapers suggest that the Soviets are very 
unhappy at this continuing drain. It would 
seem that the Soviets face the choice of 
reducing the drain by ever more 
ment or of gradually backing aay Gao, 
ment or y away. Cu 
after all, is a relatively rich poet by 223 
this the Soviets know. Russian foreign aid 
to Cuba is almost certain to be a temporary 
business and so far it has clearly not been a 
very successful business, 


What about the windfall profits achieved? 
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In Iraq, a major recipient of Soviet ald, 
the Communist-backed Prime Minister, Kas- 
sem, lacked staying power, he was assassi- 
nated, and the Communist Party was out- 
lawed under the succeeding regime. In 
Egypt, despite the Aswan Dam and consider- 
able military assistance, the Communist 
Party remains outlawed—and the Egyptian 
Government last year decided to adhere to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT), the bulwark of the West’s multi- 
lateral system. India, despite a bll- 
lion dollars in Sovict aid, remains the world's 
largest working democracy and is clearly not 
alined with the Communists. 

If the Soviets have failed to show much in 
the way of windfall profits out of their for- 
eign aid, their often obviously temporary 
and troublemaking interest in the business 
has been brought home forcibly to many 
countries. Burma has experienced the 1l 
effects of having its rice shipped to Russia 
and resold on the world market; Egypt has 
had the same experience with its cotton. 
Guinea, until recently exclusively depend- 
ent on Soviet bloc aid, has learned what it is 
to wait while promised Soviet delivery dates 
slip by and, in company with other coun- 
tries, has experienced the illusion of the 
Soviet terms of aid, which are characteristi- 
cally low in interest charges and high in the 
price of the goods shipped. Also, the goods 
have frequently been quite inferior, and there 
have been lots of difficulties with spare parts. 

Our own foreign aid program has been 
similarly unsuccessful insofar as it has been 
used as an instrument for bartering against 
the Communists for the favor of the govern- 
ments of the underdeveloped countries or 
for short-term political advantage in those 
countries. Foreign aid just is not suitable 
as a means of inoculating governments 
against communism or bringing about in- 
stant conversions from that political religion. 
Yet despite Mr. Bell's several references to 
the long-term problems to which foreign aid 
must be addressed, we still hear promises 
of economic and political windfall profits 
held out as arguments for increasing or 
maintaining the level of foreign ald. And 
recently these arguments have taken a new 
twist; we now hear urgent pleas to stop 
foreign aid when a coup d'etat is staged in 
a country we have been helping, and a less 
tolerant ruler replaces a more tolerant one, 
and I'm afraid that here again we are pur- 
suing unreasonable political expectations in 
the name of foreign aid. 

Instead of trying to identify foreign aid 
with unrealistic political expectations, we 
ought to have been identifying it with high 
priority development projects—projects 
which are, well engineered, well planned fi- 
nancially and which promise to produce 
things these countries want and need 
to earn their way in the world. For- 
eign aid in these countries ought to 
be identified with fiscal policies which 
offer some hope that local savings will 
flow into serious developments and not fice 
the country or disappear In inflation. For- 
eign aid ought to be identified, not with 
promises by countries of what they may do 
in the future, but with the first tangible 
Steps toward action necessary to make eco- 
nomic growth a reality. Foreign aid ought 
to be identified with tax collection, not tax 
evasion; it ought to be identified with a 
healthy investment climate for foreign capl- 
tal and not with the expropriation of foreign 
properties. 

Here again there is a growing consensus, 
shared by the Senate committee and I know 
by Mr. Bell himself, that the major trouble 
with our foreign aid programs in the past 
has been too much concern over quantity 
and „and too little concern over 
the quality of the product itself. I have 
said that a lot of the labels we have put 
on the foreign aid package in the past have 
been seriously misleading. I might add that 
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I think there has been too much excite- 
ment over the quantities involved. Foreign 
aid has always been a stimulant to Ameri- 
can exports; it is more directly now a stimu- 
lant than ever before. The Senate commit- 
tee estimated that only 10 percent of current 
foreign ald expenditures represent a drain on 
the balance of payments. In view of this I 
cannot get very excited about the argument 
that foreign aid is a serious drain on our 
balance of payments. 

I can and do get concerned over the fact 
that in the past we have been trying to 
spend more foreign aid than we have been 
able to administer effectively. We have been 
most reluctant to demand the conditions 
necessary to make aid effective in terms of 
economic development. We have settled for 
promises when we should have waited for 
action to justify our support. We have not 
developed that standard of project selection 
and preparation which should be the very 
hallmark of our work. In general, we have 
succeeded in identifying foreign aid with 
large amounts of money, but not with large 
numbers of projects and programs which are 
building economic strength into the coun- 
tries we are trying to help. Fortunately, 
there has been concern in AID about these 
shortcomings, as recent changes indicate. 

Congress has tried in some cases to build 
into the foreign aid legislation some of the 
necessary conditions which should govern 
foreign aid if it is to be effective in terms 
of economic growth. There is for example 
the Hickenlooper amendment which would 
bar aid to countries which expropriate Ameri- 
can property without prompt and adequate 
compensation. As a matter of fact, there 
is a new amendment to the Hickenlooper 
amendment which is being discussed now. 
That amendment goes even further than the 
original one and says that if any contracts 
or concessions are canceled by a foreign gov- 
ernment, that no aid should be given to the 
country that canceled these contracts or 
concessions until adequate compensation 
has been paid, and paid in convertible cur- 
rency. I'd like to say I am highly in favor 
of the Hickenlooper amendment, and his new 
one. Congress has also opposed using for- 
eign ald to support government-owned in- 
dustries. I certainly favor this legislative 
limitation. In both cases the climate for 
private investment is at stake. Not only 
should we, as a matter of course, use our 
ald in every way possible to improve the 
climate of our own and other foreign private 
investments; we should also avoid encourag- 
ing the governments of these new nations 
to expand their operations into areas where 
other forms of finance and enterprise can be 
encouraged. There is no government now 
receiving foreign aid which does not have 
more now on ite administrative plate than 
it can digest. So, to condone with, or aid the 
acquisition of foreign industrial properties or 
to use aid to foster Government-owned in- 
dustries cannot, in my opinion, be justified 
in the name of promoting economic growth. 

But most of the conditions which should 
govern foreign aid if it is to be effective 
cannot be legislated. As a matter of fact, 
attempts to do so would only compound fur- 
ther the already very difficult administrative 
problem which the AID Administrator faces. 
The tests of success in any foreign aid 
program are easy to state in generalities; 
is the program identified with high priority 
projects which are producing a higher stand- 
ard of living? Is the agency insisting on 
reasonable fiscal policies as a prior condi- 
tion for ita help? Does the program en- 
courage reforms needed for economic growth? 
But there is no way that Congress, through 
legislation, can insure that any foreign aid 
program will pass these tests. In spite of 
the fact that whole libraries of books have 
been written attempting to define some fiscal 
policies, there is in practice no substitute 
for careful and mature personal Judgment in 
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deciding when fiscal conditions are ripe for 
aid and when they are not. Nor is there 
any reliable substitute for personal judgment 
when it comes to choosing among projects— 
when it comes to deciding what is of high 
priority and what is not. Our 

cannot legislate reforms for other nations; 
tĦey have to be negotiated. So, on all of 
these counts the AID Administrator’s lot is 
not an easy one. He must adopt standards, 
deliberately; he must set conditions, con- 
sciously; and he must do these things with- 
out leaving the legitimate preserve of econ- 
omic development and wandering into the 
purely political preserve. 

Since the line between these two preserves 
is often very unclear, anybody who under- 
takes to administer foreign aid is, by defini- 
tion, living dangerously. I have always 
thought that an international organization 
could offer certain protections which are 
particularly valuable in the administration 
of foreign ald provided, that is, that the 
international organization is like the World 
Bank or the Monetary Fund, itself governed 
by financial principles and not simply an 
organization to allow a lot of recipient na- 
tions to divide up the contributions of a few 
donor nations. I think, as a matter of fact 
I know, it is somewhat easier for an inter- 
national organization to ask for, to demand, 
and to receive the assurances and conditions 
necessary for effective aid without being ac- 
cused of undue interference in the inter- 
national affairs of the recipient countries or 
of trying to get some political advantage. I 
was therefore interested to see the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee pick up this 
argument and lend its own endorsement in 
its recent report. I personally believe that 
the balance between bilateral and multi- 
lateral aid should be redressed in favor of 
multilateral aid. I would even make a guess 
that it will be redressed as time goes on. 
And as it becomes more evident that foreign 
aid can only be effective if it is identified 
with projects and programs that are in fact 
producing lasting economic wealth. 

I do not look for or recommend any radical 
shift away from bilateral aid in favor of 
multilateral aid, but I do look for a gradual 
shift. I don't think bilateral aid can ever 
be completely free from the political pres- 
sures of the moment; to some extent it is 
bound to be wasted in efforts to put out 
political fires. In the long run, I think 
foreign aid will come to be accepted most 
readily where it is administered by organi- 
zations, like the World Bank and the Mone- 
tary Fund organizations whose primary ob- 
jective is economic development and not to 
gain some political or commercial benefits. 

But the problems besetting our f aid 
program are not basically institutional. 
Whether foreign aid is administered inter- 
nationally, regionally, or bilaterally, the im- 
portant thing is the quality of the product— 
the conditions asked and the standards set. 

I'd like to leave you with these three 
thoughts: 

Some say that if the threat of communism 
were to tomorrow, Congress would 
immediately cut off all foreign aid. I think 
this is a cynical argument. We don’t need 
foreign aid because the Communists make 
it necessary. We malign the power and im- 
pact of our own heritage when we couple 
foreign aid with the twists and turns of Com- 
munist policy. We give foreign aid because 
it is both imperative and unavoidable that 
we participate in the development of those 
countries which, largely because of their 
many-sided encounters with Western civili- 
gation, are desperately seeking some escape 
from their poverty. We have foreign aid be- 
cause the achievements of our way of life in 
the past have made it a matter of self- 
respect in other nations to ameliorate their 
mass . The presence or absence of 
the threat of communism in no way alters 
this fact. If we are to remain a great nation 
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in the Western tradition—if we are to remain 
true not just to our humanitarian tradition, 
not just to our economic precepts which are 
built on the fact that prosperity flourishes 
only when the maximum number of people 
and nations share in it—if we are to remain 
true to our own heritage and if we are to 
accept the responsibilities history has thrust 
on us, then we will continue foreign aid. 
Second, I would like to suggest that we 
approach Congress in this direct way, and 
stop pretending that foreign aid is a sure 
cure for the political ills that plague us at 
the moment. Foreign aid should be pre- 
sented to Congress as a means of promoting 
economic growth and nothing else. It should 
be presented in terms of projects designed to 
produce real wealth. It should be presented 
in response to action, not promises, on the 
part of other countries which are seriously 
interested in economic growth. It should be 
presented, not as a bribe for other nations to 
reform, but as an investment in other na- 


not say of our own experience that it is by 
concentrating on economic development that 
we have most successfully ameliorated our 
own political problems? Should we not say 
of foreign aid that economic development is 
what we are after in the realistic hope that 
it will yield political byproducts consistent 
with our own security and prosperity? We've 
tried putting the political byproducts first; 
now I think we should try putting economic 
development first. 

Finally, I agree with the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee that more effort and 
thought should be given to ways and means 
of internationalizing our aid effort. The 
challenge of development in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America affects all Western nations be- 
cause all Western nations have contributed 
so much to the kind of world we live in to- 
day—a world divided increasingly by the gap 
in wealth between those who have practiced 
economic development and those who are 
only just now learning how. It makes polit- 
ical sense, but more important it makes eco- 
nomic sense to pool the resources and talents 
of the Western nations in organizations 
which have no other purpose than promot- 
ing development. This is the best way, I 
submit, to gain acceptance for the conditions 
which must be met before foreign aid can 
do its work. 


Consumers Should Oppose Budget Pro- 
posal for User Charges for Meat and 
Poultry Inspection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, February 1, 1964 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Budget Bureau for years has been pro- 
posing user charges for a variety of 
Federal services to business or industry 
reflecting the actual cost to the Govern- 
ment of providing these services. I be- 
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leve that the Hoover Commission’s pro- 
posed increases in the fees charged, or 
the institution of fees where none were 
charged, to cover such Federal costs, 
Congress has enacted some of the specific 
proposals of this nature, but many of 
them have been extremely controversial, 
and have been rejected. One such pro- 
posal, I remember, would have instituted 
a form of tolls for river navigation. 
There have been others proposed by 
President Eisenhower and also, in his 
budget recommendations, by President 
Kennedy. 

The first Johnson budget, I find, not 
only renews some of the proposals made 
by President Kennedy and President 
Eisenhower in their budget messages for 
user charges—for commercial and gen- 
eral aviation and for transportation on 
inland waterways, and for patents—but 
indicates the intention of striking out 
into a new area: user charges to cover 
the complete cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment of meat and poultry inspection by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

A STEP BACKWARD IN CONSUMES PROTECTION 

This would be a great step backward. 
Poultry inspection, prior to the passage 
of the 1957 act for compulsory inspec- 
tion of all poultry in interstate com- 
merce, used to be on a voluntary, fee- 
for-service basis. It was inadequate as 
a consumer protection and we aban- 
doned it in 1957 when we placed the 
costs of the compulsory service on the 
Department of Agriculture just as we 
had done for years in the case of meat 
inspection. 

We have had meat inspection since 
1906 and I think all the costs of this 
service have been paid by the Federal 
Government except for 1 year—1948— 
following which we went back to the pre- 
vious arrangement. 

Poultry inspection as originally set 
up—as a voluntary, fee-for-service pro- 
gram—was intended primarily as a mar- 
keting promotion idea to push the sale 
of poultry by educating the public to the 


cases, were willing to pay the fees for the 
inspection service because of the sales 
promotion value of the “U.S. Inspected 
for Wholesomeness” stamp, Competi- 
tively speaking, it was worth the cost to 
the processor to have this stamp on his 
product. 
CONCERN IS NOT FOR PROCESSOR, WHO WILL PASS 
CHARGES ON 

We discovered in the mid-1950˙8 how- 
ever, that a great deal of poultry being 
sold in interstate commerce without 
Federal inspection was unfit to eat and 
constituted a health hazard for the pub- 
lic and also for the employees of the un- 
inspected plant. That is why I intro- 
duced the first poultry inspection bill, 
proposing the idea of compulsory Federal 
inspection which we finally enacted in 
1957. We recognized that poultry in- 
spection was more important as & con- 
sumer protection than as an industry 
marketing aid. That is why the costs 
of poultry inspection are assessed against 
all the taxpayers rather than against the 
processors. As a public health program, 
it should be paid for by the entire public 
through taxes levied on the basis of abil- 
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ity to pay. The very same thing has al- 
ways been true on meat inspection, ex- 
cept for the 1 year when the costs were 
assessed on the industry. 

Mr. Speaker, my concern over this pro- 
posal in the budget to transfer meat and 
poultry inspection costs from Govern- 
ment to industry is not based on any 
crocodile tears for the “poor” producers 
or processors. My concern is strictly for 
the consumer. The processors are re- 
quired by law to have interstate ship- 
ments of meat and poultry continuously 
inspected for wholesomeness by the Fed- 
eral Government. Charging them for 
this service now provided free by the 
Government would mean two things: 

First of all, it would mean an auto- 
matic pass-through of this added cost 
to the consumer, by the processor. True, 
the consumer is now paying for this 
service through his income taxes. But 
his income tax is based on his ability to 
pay. A processing fee for a compulsory 
Service rendered by the Federal Govern- 
ment would, in effect, be a Federal sales 
tax on the consumer at the retail level 
on meat and poultry. Therefore, the 
lowest income families would pay a dis- 
proportionately high share of the cost 
of Federal inspection. That is com- 
pletely unfair and I am sure it is not 
President Johnson’s intention. 

DANGER OF PROCESSOR CONTROL 

The second serious consequence of 
transferring the cost of compulsory Fed- 
eral inspection of meat and poultry from 
the Government to the processors would 
be more subtle but no less significant, 
from a consumer standpoint. When 
poultry processors were paying the costs 
of Federal inspection of their product, 
many of them insisted upon—and ob- 
tained—what amounted to a form of 
hire-and-fire control over the personnel 
who did the inspecting. Inspectors were 
transferred because processors com- 
plained about the toughness of their de- 
cisons in rejecting shipments or individ- 
ual birds. When you place the financing 
of a Federal service in the cash regis- 
ters of private businesses, you run the 
risk of pressures which are heard to 
resist. After all, if the businessman is 
paying for this service, he is going to 
insist on a stronger voice in the manner 
in which the service is rendered. I can 
foresee consumers losing faith in the 
integrity of the stamp “U.S. Inspected 
for Wholesomeness” if the inspection 
service should be redirected in philos- 
ophy from a public health service for 
consumers into a service for business 
for which business pays the cost. 

REVERSAL OF KENNEDY CONSUMER MESSAGE 


Mr. Speaker, the proposal in Presi- 
dent Johnson’s budget for user charges 
for meat and poultry inspection runs 
exactly counter to the recommendation 
of President Kennedy in his historic 
consumer message of March 15, 1962, 
when he recommended expansion of 
meat inspection to include much of the 
meat sold only in intrastate commerce. 
On that same day, I introduced a bill to 
expand the meat inspection service to 
cover all meat shipped into designated 
major consuming areas whether across 
State lines or not. One of the main 
talking points in support of this idea 
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was the fact that under it the small 
processors operating only in intrastate 
commerce could obtain the Federal in- 
spection service on the same free basis 
as interstate processors, once they in- 
stalled the required sanitation equipment 
and facilities. If we establish a user 
charge, the small processor who does 
not now have Feedral inspection will 
certainly have no incentive to obtain it. 

From all of these reasons, Mr. Speaker, 
I urge the President to reconsider this 
proposal and order the Budget Bureau 
to withdraw it. In an attempt to save 
a comparatively tiny fraction of the Fed- 
eral budget—$49 million out of nearly 
$100 billion—this proposal would jeop- 
ardize two of the most successful con- 
sumer programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment. I have called to the attention 
of the President’s Special Assistant for 
Consumer Affairs, Assistant Secretary 
of Labor Esther Peterson, the dangers 
I feel are inherent in the budget pro- 
posal to place meat and poultry inspec- 
tion on a fee-for-service basis. The 
processor will only pass on the charges 
to consumers in the form of higher 
prices, falling unevenly on lower income 
families which now have difficulty 
enough in finding the money to afford 
a decent diet. 


President Johnson Names Cari T. 
Rowan Director of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27,1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS, Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the REC- 
orp the text of an excellent editorial pub- 
lished in the January 27, 1964, issue of 
the La Porte (Ind) Herald-Argus hail- 
ing President Johnson’s appointment of 
C. T. Rowan as Director of the U.S. In- 
formation Agency to succeed Edward R. 
Murrow, who contributed so much to 
our country by his fine record in that 
difficult position. 

The text of the editorial follows: 

Rowan APPOINTED 

As Edward R. Murrow steps down from 
the post of Director of the U.S. Information 
Agency he goes with a solid record of 
achievement behind him. During the 3 
years he headed the USIA, Morrow by re- 
organizing its personnel and operations 
raised the effectiveness of the Agency by 
several levels. He made it more useful gen- 
erally in broadcasts, in film, in books, and in 
its reporting service. His service will be 
missed by his countrymen and in many 
corners of the world. 

But President Johnson in naming Carl T. 
Rowan as Murrow’s successor has chosen a 
man skilled in the communications arts and 
one with a substantial background in Gov- 
ernment service. Rowan becomes the first 
Negro who will sit in sessions of the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet and in National Security 
Council meetings. 

Rowan is a many-sided individual. A 
native of Tennessee, he joined the Navy 
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after 1 year in college and at 19 became one 
of the first Negroes in history to be a naval 
officer. Later he studied at three universi- 
ties, earning a master's degree in journalism. 
For 12 years he was on the news staff of the 
Minneapolis Tribune where he won varied 
honors, He is an author, a lecturer, and 
more recently has been US. Ambassa- 
dor to Finland where he did an out- 
standing job and was well thought of by 
the Finns. 

His experience includes serving as a 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State from 
1961 until named Ambassador last year. He 
has traveled extensively in Africa and Asia. 
His relationship with President Johnson is 
a close and understanding one, the two 
having traveled around the world together 
in 1961 when Rowan held his State Depart- 
ment position. 

Rowan at 38 has long since made his ad- 
justments to racial discrimination. Possess- 
ing a quiet confidence in his abilities and 
dedicated to serving his country as best he 
can, incidents of discrimination do not dis- 
turb him, he has told friends. Having 
worked his way to the top, Rowan can look 
with something akin to pity on those Amer- 
icans who draw color lines and treat fellow 
Americans with dark skins as second class 
citizens, 

The Johnson appointment will, of course, 
affront some of the diehards in the South, 
the complete segregationists for whom such 
an appointment is anathema. But the Presi- 
dent by selecting the man most eminently 
qualified for the post has shown how far 
removed he is from any racial prejudice, 
how convincingly he alms to serve as the 
on of all the American people, white or 
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F-100 a Safer Bird 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, one 
of my constituents recently called my 
attention to an article which appeared 
in the Air Force Times of the current 
issue describing an ingenious suggestion 
which promises to improve the perform- 
ance of our F-100 aircraft. 

The suggestion was made by Capt. 
Melvin J. Anderson, the wing quality 
control officer of the 345th Tactical 
Fighter Wing. He designed an improve- 
ment and safeguard for the landing gear 
mechanism, submitted it through chan- 
nels for consideration, and it has been 
adopted. He himself flew a flight test 
of the equipment. 

In more than 6 months, no further 
problems in this-particular area have 
developed, since installation of the An- 
derson improvement on planes across 
the world. The total damage in only 
two crashes prior to this change was 
estimated at more than a million dollars, 
80 it is evident that this initiative has 
a potential of saving the taxpayers a 
great deal of money, as well as protect- 
ing the lives of highly skilled pilots. I 
believe the Air Force Times account 
deserves the attention of the Members, 
and I offer it for the RECORD: 
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MecHawica. Missinc LX Maxes F-100 a 
Sarer BRD 


MYRTLE Brack, S.C—A missing link, in- 
vented by a Myrtle Beach pilot, has made the 
F-100 a safer plane and also is saving the 
Air Force millions each year. 

Like so many successful ideas, the device 

is quite simple, yet, so far at least, it has 
corrected what was proving to be a danger- 
ous and costly weakness in the F-100 land- 
ing gear. 
Twice within a year, Supersabres of the 
345th Tactical Fighter Wing here have crash 
landed. In each case, though the nosewheel 
and one main gear lowered without trouble, 
the other main wheel remained locked in 
its well. Both pilots elected to stay with 
their planes. Both escaped serious injury, 
but the total damage to the planes was esti- 
mated at nearly a million dollars, 

Five similar crashes had been reported in 
the preceding year at various points through- 
out the world. 

The problem particularly concerned Capt. 
Melvin J. Anderson, the wing quality control 
officer, and also the F-100 test pilot at Myrtle 
Beach. He had seen both crashes and had 
examined the damage. He pinpointed the 
trouble in the bellcrank assemblies of the 
main landing gear door. 

The breaks in both cases were identical. 
The frustrating thing was that when either 
belicrank assembly in each of the main gear 
doors falls, the wheel is locked in the well 
and the manual emergency gear-lowering sys- 
tem becomes inoperative. The pilot has the 
choice of ejecting or burning out his fuel 
and riding the bird in and risking a ground- 
loop 


Captain Anderson, who had been trained 
in engineering, was convinced he had an 
answer. He designed two stainless steel links, 
similar to a bicycle chain link only much 
larger, to fit over and under the bellcrank 
assembly. These links, costing about 25 cents 
each, would act as an alternate to 
the assembly housing should it fail in nor- 


in writing and sent the proposal to the direc- 
tor of material at Tactical Air Command 
Headquarters, Langley AFB, Va. Promptly 
he received the go-ahead for local testing. 

Anderson's first test was to see if the links 
could be installed into healthy F-100 bell- 
crank assemblies without interferring with 
normal landing gear retraction and exten- 
sion. An aircraft was set on jacks in the 
wing maintenance hanger and the links, de- 
signed and made on base, were installed. 

Gear up and down cycles were performed 
under normal system pressures. Everything 
A-OK. One of the healthy gear door bell- 
crank assemblies was then deliberately hack- 
sawed to coincide with the identical breaks 
found on the two crashed Supersabre units, 
and reinstalled with the “Anderson links.” 
The aircraft was still on jacks and again, 
under normal system pressures, its landing 
gear was raised and lowered continuously 
for about 30 minutes. It functioned nor- 
mally each time. 

It was time for flight test. Captain Ander- 
son himself took an F-100 upstairs under 
normal gear stress in inflight retracting and 
lowering. There proved to be no problem. 

After 10 gear cycles of raising and lower- 
ing the landing gear in flight at normal land- 
ing and takeoff altitudes, speeds and atti- 
tudes the links were ruled noninterfering. 

Should the assembly break, the reinforcing 
links would take over and the gear could be 
lowered. 

Captain Anderson sent a blueprint, photo- 
graphs of his design and a sample link to 
Tactical Air Command, which ordered im- 
mediate installation of the links in all wing’s 
F-100's. Later, orders were issued to install 
the Anderson links in F-100's everywhere. 
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Since that time last summer, only one 
F-100 belicrank failure crash landing has 
been reported. It happened in the Far East 
to a plane that had not yet been modified. 

Asked about the effect of his missing link 
on the Air Force, Anderson said, “There have 
been no crashes since the modification, and 
I feel great.” 


Long Debate on Rights, but No Mention 
of Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, February 1, 1964 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked consent to insert in the RECORD 
an editorial from the Worthington 
(Minn.) Daily Globe which points up 
the benefits of proposed Berry amend- 
ment to the civil rights bill The edi- 
torial is as follows: 


Lone DEBATE on Ricurs, BUT No MENTION 
or INDIANS 

South Dakota Representative E. Y. Berry 
made a presentation before the House Rules 
Committee last weekend which warrants 
serious consideration. Berry asked that 
some special programs for Indians be in- 
cluded in the civil rights bill still pending 
before the Congress. He particularly urged 
an amendment that would allow a Federal 
tax exemption for any industry that would 
locate on an Indian reservation and provide 
training and jobs for Indians. 

There is an obvious and cruel irony in the 
fact that the American Indian has been 
ignored in the greatest civil rights debate 
which America has undertaken in a century. 
The Nation’s Indians have fewer civil rights 
than any other persons living under the 
U.S. flag. Even worse, their for 
equality are dimmer than those of any other 
racial group. 

The Indian population of the Nation is 
estimated to be 650,000. Their rate of un- 
employment is 49 percent. Their life ex- 
pectancy is 42 years, compared with 62 years 
for the rest of the population. 

Robert Burdette, executive director at the 
National Congress of American Indians, said 
in Washington last week that, “If it were 
not for Government surplus food most of 
our people would starve.” And he added, 
“The trouble is the food runs mostly to 
corn meal, flour, rice, beans, lard, and some 
cheese; a lot of Indians are paunchy but not 
healthy.” 

Berney pointed out that, in regard to educa- 
tion, the key to self-improvement, the Gov- 
ernment itself has established and main- 
tained segregated schools for the Indians. 
And Burdette noted that Indian students 
typically cannot even get clothes to go to co 
lege, let alone money. 


petent to handle his own property, and every 
regulation of the Indian Department further 
discourages him from leaving the reservation 
to integrate himself in non-Indlan society.” 

Burdette said one special desire of the In- 
dians is to get credits to develop their lands, 
great tracts of which are presently leased to 
non-Indians. 

The plight of the Indian people has lately 
been more important attention 
than it has for many years. President John- 
son made a pledge to leaders of the Indian 
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that he would give special con- 
sideration to their needs in his war on 
pockets of poverty. 

Berry's proposed ps pasar st a afford 
an important opportunity 
Policies of the Indian Department aside, in- 
tegration into the non-Indian society is par- 
ticularly difficult to achieve under present 
circumstances. Indians can be taken from 
their own lands and brought 8 cen- 
ters where there are es for em- 
ployment. But their poverty, their lack of 
education, and the mores of their former 50- 
ciety blight both their hopes for employment 
and for integration. This is not true in 
every instance, of course. Great numbers of 
Indians have integrated in communities out- 
side the reservations and have become 
valued and contributing members of their 
new society. Some have achieved this with 
their intellect and skills. Some have had 
rare 
be depended upon to resolve the overall 
problem. 

If industry could be enticed to the Indian 
lands, which have the disadvantage of being 
far removed from most major markets and 
sources of raw materials, it could bring edu- 
cation, employment, and a degree of afu- 
ence to the Indian people which would ease 
their problems in due time. 

Actually the problems are more complex; 
merely establishing industry is not a pana- 
cea. But this is a worthy proposal and a 
long step forward. The tax exemption which 
Benry proposes would be a small price for 
the Nation to pay. Properly, it should be 
counted an obligation of the Nation. 


Overstimulating the Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, February 1, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, an article 
in the New York Times of January 31 
reports that the First National City 
Bank of New York, in its February eco- 
nomic letter, suggests that changes in 
the tax bill could add too much stimulus 
too soon to an already healthy expansion 
and lead to future economic problems. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle from the January 31 New York 
Times be included in the Recorn at this 
point: 

RESTRAINT URGED IN Tax CUTTING 

The February economic letter of the First 
National City Bank, out today, suggests that 
changes in the tax-cut bill could add too 
much stimulus too soon to an already healthy 
expansion. 

Tracing the proposal from the original 
three-stage cut in individual Income taxes 
from mid-1963 to 1965, to the latest version, 
which calls for a drop immediately to 14 per- 
cent instead of next January 1, the letter 
pointed out that this would “concentrate 
virtually all the effect on people's paychecks 
in the initial 1964 reduction. 

“Thus, current proposals forego the oppor- 
tunity for a second-step boost to the econ- 
omy next year,” it added. 

The letter also warned that with planned 
cutbacks in defense spending scheduled to 
start in fiscal 1965, “even a vigorous boom 
may not overcome localized problems of re- 
conversion.” 

It also pointed out that this was an im- 
portant year for wage negotiations, starting 
with the agreement between the trucking in- 


good fortune. But these factors cannot 
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dustry and the teamsters—a settlement that 
averages out to about a 4-percent annual in- 
crease in wages and fringe benefits. Other 
groups that have new contract talks due in- 
clude the 500,000 autoworkers and those in 
apparel, machinery, communications, and 
transportation industries. 

One bit of advice from the First National 
City: “With the boost that demand will be 
getting from the tax cut, a further stimulus 
froth easy money scarcely seems wise. If we 
are not to develop an unsustainable rate of 
expansion and borrow business from 1965, a 
monetary policy of judicious restraint may 
well be needed to create a climate in which 
price stability can be achieved.” 


Peace Does Not Follow Appeasement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 2 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, February 1, 1964 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
call attention to the following editorial 
from the January 30 issue of the Bloom- 
ington (Minn.) Sun-Suburbanite. Of 
all the newspaper comment I have read 
from around the country, this editorial 
best states why it would be folly for the 
United States to negotiate at the point 
of a gun: 

Peace Dors Nor FOLLOW APPEASEMENT 

Some liberal legislators in Washington are 
suggesting the only way out of the current 
controversy with Panama is to begin plan- 
ning for the construction of a new canal, 
either through Colombia, Nicaragua, or 

at a cost of some $2.5 billion to 
American taxpayers. 

The argument is that once we initiate such 
plans the leftist elements in the Republic of 
Panama, now clamoring to kick the United 
States out of the Canal Zone and turn op- 
eration of the canal over to Panama itself, 


would cool down. 


Meanwhile some liberal pundits are in- 
their solemn conclusion that we 
simply must reach some understanding with 
the Panamanians, must compromise the is- 
sue, must give a little and ultimately sur- 
render operation and control of the canal 
itself to avoid an open break with Panama, 
Rarely has the difference between con- 
servative and liberal logic been demonstrated 
sọ clearly as in this situation. 

Does anyone really think the turmoil in 
Panama, heated by a steaming political cam- 
paign and stirred by a dedicated little band of 
skilled Castro agents, will be satisfied with 
half measures? 

Does anyone really think, if we build a new 
canal across the isthmus, that these same 
elements in some other country won't hegin 
a comparable campaign there?_ 

After all, didn’t Egypt get away with it? 
Why not Panama? Why not Nicaragua? 
Why not Colombia? 

And as long as tweaking Uncle Sam's nose 
with impunity is a popular sport in Central 
America (see how Castro parlayed that tech- 
nique into something important?) every ir- 
responsible little Latin American politician 
who sticks his head above the horizon can be 
counted on to follow suit. 

The conservative position is that you can’t 
compromise with Communists. Compromise, 
to the dedicated Communist mind, means 
weakness, and so, when your opponent gives 
a little, you only push the harder. The only 
thing the Communist understands is power, 
and he’s the first to quiet down when he rec- 
ognizes firmness, backed with strength. 
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Most historians today agree, if the world 
had been firm when Hitler and Mussolini 
(dictators of the right rather than the left, 
but still motivated by the same reasoning) 
first reached out for power, there would have 
been no World War II. 

If the United States had let Communist 
China understand its determination to de- 
fend South Korea well in advance, there 
would have been no Korean war. There's 
some evidence, if the United States had not 
intervened when Britain moved to defend her 
rights in the Suez Canal controversy, Suez 
would still be under international control, 
and there would be no controversy in 
Panama. 

Had the United States stood firm when 
the Communists backed away from Cuba dur- 
ing the missile scare there, there would be no 
Castro government there today, and the rev- 
olutionary poison now spreading to all Cen- 
tral America would have dried up at its 
source. 

The conservative course, as State Secretary 
Rusk has emphasized, is to make it quietly 
known that the Canal Zone Treaty is not 
now negotiable; that we wont be pressured 
into concessions there, and if someone tries 
to use force, we'll reply in kind. 

If we need a new canal because the one al- 
ready built won't handle the traffic, that’s 
one thing. But we should know by now that 
such a course will not solve our political 
problems in Panama, Peace does not follow 
appeasement. 


Cuba Bus Deal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, February 1, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as 
the news media report the growing prob- 
lems or perhaps it is just as well to say 
“confusion” in our foreign policy, basic 
facts tend to be obscured. 

The question of inconsistency in our 
foreign policy is often raised, and never 
more clearly than seen in Secretary 
Rusk’s denunciation of the British for 
selling buses to Cuba, while we feverishly 
negotiate to sell wheat and other com- 
modities to the Soviet Union. 

Mr, John M. Johnston, editor emeritus 
of the Chicago Daily News, recently dis- 
cussed this subject in a most penetrating 
fashion, and I insert the editorial into 
the Recorp at this point for the atten- 
tion of the Members: 

Our Suez ROLE RSHA - FOOD ror THOUGHT 
5 IN Cusa Bus DEAL 
(By John M. Johnston) 

Aristophanes must be chuckling in heaven 
at the squawks of the U.S. State Department 
over Britain's sale of 400 buses to Cuba. 
Aristophanes was a Greek playwright with 
an acute sense of the ridiculous and ironic. 

He would be remembering the time in 1956 
when the United States shifted into high 
dudgeon at Britain's effort to burn off a 
pestiferous growth, one Gamal Abdel Nasser. 
Nasser had grabbed the Suez Canal, to the 
dismay of its British and French owners. 

Joining with Israel, to whom Nasser is an 
habitual threat, the two powers launched a 
small but noble war on behalf of justice, 
permanent peace, and their own interest. 
But with the help of a little bomb rattling 
by the Soviets, President Eisenhower per- 
suaded the trio to call it off. 


Castro's overt offense was worse than Nas- 
sers. He confiscated American property 
a billion dollars. But where Nasser 


Looking dówn, Aristophanes might even 
profess to understand why, after the Bay of 
Pigs, Castro decided to take all the arms he 
could get from Khrushchev, If that meant 
the risk of storing offensive missiles, the price 
was acceptable, but it is debatable whether 
Castro preferred it that way. 

In any event, Washington's hopes of un- 
dermining Castro's regime into economic col- 
lapse were jolted first by Canada's bland 
announcement that $33 million in wheat 
would be sent to Cuba, and now by the sale 
of British buses. 

The British, still smarting from their 1956 
debacle, observed wryly that their selling 
surplus buses to Cuba was hardly a greater 
crime than U.S. sales of surplus wheat to the 
Soviet. 

The grumbling of the State Department 
over the British defection is based on the 
fact that the mere existence of a Communist 
regime in Cuba corrodes our whole political 
and economic position in this hemisphere. 
It makes reforms projected under the Alli- 
ance for Progress appear to be the slowest 
and most expensive means of dispossessing 
the haves. 

Thus there are two sharp edges to our 
problem of Cuba. One is that for years and 
many billions of dollars we have been con- 
tending that hunger and a draggy economy 
drive people to communism. So when some- 
body relieves the hunger and economic pinch, 
we complain that this will strengthen com- 
munism. 

The other edge is that we remain unable 
to find a nice, pious, high-sounding, moral 
reason for swatting Castro that will keep the 
rest of the world from sounding like the 
United States in defense of Nasser. 

That is what Aristophanes was giggling 
about. 


Viet Crisi 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. MORSE, Mr. Speaker, the over- 
throw by a military junta of the mili- 
tary junta which overthrew the Diem re- 
gime in South Vietnam dramatizes once 
again the deteriorating situation in 
southeast Asia and points up more 
sharply the need for hard data about 
the progress of the war. 

Whether out of confusion or design 
the administration has issued this week 
alone no less than three conflicting ac- 
counts of the Vietnam crisis. On Mon- 
day the Secretary of Defense reported 
gloomily to the House Armed Services 
Committee that the Vietcong Commu- 
nist guerrillas have made considerable 
progress since the fall of the Diem re- 
gime. On Tuesday, the Secretary told 
a press conference that there has been 
& very noticeable improvement in the 
operations. 

At this point in the review, the Wash- 
ington Post called the administration 
statements a retreat from candor and 
called for an end to the verbal am- 
biguity on Vietnam. 
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Not to be deterred, however, the Sec- 
retary told the Armed Services Commit- 
tee Wednesday: 

The new Government * * * has consid- 
erably more popular support than its prede- 
cessor and the military revolutionary com- 
mittee is beginning to take action to Inten- 
sify military operations and to improve civil 
administration. 


At that very moment, the military 
revolutionary committee was being 
ousted by military dissidents who ac- 
cused the ruling generals of negotiating 
with France to neutralize Vietnam. I 
am confused by this turn of events and 
I think the American people are also 
confused. As the Washington Post sug- 
gested in its editorial: 

Isn't it time for the administration to 
show more faith in the intelligence and good 
sense of the American people? 


We know that some 15,500 American 
military troops and advisors and tech- 
nicians are in South Vietnam. Beyond 
that we know little. The highly touted 
strategic hamlet defense system is gen- 
erally agreed to be in shambles. The 
Vietcong have made military advances 
in recent weeks and have killed and 
wounded more men and captured more 
weapons than the anti-Communist 
forces. 

James Reston put the matter well this 
week when he wrote that the “first cas- 
ualty in every war is truth” and com- 
mented that the official statements on 
Vietnam are “so confusing that nobody 
can quite make out what the official view 
of the war actually is.” I think that the 
Congress and the people of the United 
States must be told the facts about the 
situation in Vietnam. If the administra- 
tion, as it increasingly appears, does not 
know what is going on, we must be told 
why we do not know. With all the 
Americans present in the country, with a 
direct line from Saigon to Washington, 
someone must have the facts and they 
should be presented clearly and objec- 
tively if the administration expects to 
retain support for its operations in Viet- 
nam. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the Post editorial of Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 29, and the column of James Reston 
which appeared in the New York Times 
and the Boston Herald-Traveler of the 
same date in the Appendix of the 
RECORD; 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Jan. 29, 1964] 
RETREAT From CANDOR 

On Monday, Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara told the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee that the situation in South Vietnam 
remains grave and added: “I must report 
that they [the Communists] have made 
considerable progress since the coup.” But 
on Tuesday, at a press conference, Mr. Mc- 
Namara seemed to nullify his earlier com- 
ments by stressing that there “has been a 
very noticeable improvement” in the con- 
duct of the war and that he was “encouraged 
by the progress of the last 2 weeks.” 

Verbal ambiguity is an old story on Viet- 
nam. Americans, it seems, must be told 
that the war in that country is hard and 
dificult—but that it is getting better. This 
is an old story; the French generals in Indo- 
china made comments that sound very much 
the same. 

As late as 1960, it was insisted that there 
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Was no guerrilla problem in South Vietnam, 
even though village chiefs were being 
slaughtered daily. A year ago, the Diem 
regime was praised as the shining hope of 
freedom and the strategic hamlet program 
Was extolled as a cure-all for the guerrilla 
disease. Now we know that the Diem regime 
was widely detested, and Mr. McNamara 
concedes that in the vital delta area the 
hamlet program was overextended. 

Throughout, there is the impression that 
the administration is reluctant to tell the 
American people the undiluted truth—that 
the Vietnam war is being fought on terrain 
favorable to the guerrillas and that the out- 
look for clear-cut military victory is bleak. 
Thus every c report must be fol- 
lowed, as Mr, McNamara demonstrated with 
his Tuesday remarks, by optimistic exhorta- 
tions. 

Isn't it time for the administration to 
show more faith in the intelligence and 
good sense of the American people? 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Herald-Traveler, 
Jan. 29, 1984 
MCNAMARA ADDS To VIET CONFUSION 
(By James Reston) 

Wasxincton.—The first casualty in every 
war is truth, and the war in Vietnam has 
been no exception. Only now is the Penta- 

gon confirming the gloomy newspaper re- 
reas it was denying last autumn, but its 
Official statements are still so confusing that 
nobody can quite make out what the official 
view of the war actually Is. 

Secretary of Defense McNamara, for ex- 
ample, said Tuesday at a news conference 
ang Pret ns tained ab P8, aad 
the last 2 weeks. 

POLICY IN DOUBT 

Monday, however, McNamara told the 
House Armed Services Committee that the 
situation in Vietnam continues grave and 
“I must report that they [the Communists] 
have made considerable since the 
coup“ against the Diem government last 
November. 

These two statements are not necessarily 
contradictory, but the rest of Secretary Mo- 
Namara's written statement to the commit- 
tee not only illustrates the change in the 
Official line since last fall, but also leaves 
doubt about whether the Johnson adminis- 
tration Is preparing to pull out of Vietnam 
or step up the pace of the war. 

Last fall, the Kennedy administration was 
both trying to bring down the Diem govern- 
ment and complaining about that 
newspaper correspondents there on its ef- 
forts to bring that government down. 

The official complaint then was that the 
reporters, particularly David Halberstam, of 
the New York Times, and Neil Sheehan, of 
United Press International, were concentrat- 
ing on the political events in the capital of 
Saigon and ignoring the fact that the war 
was going well out in the country. 

DIFFERENT TUNE 

Monday, in contrast, Secretary McNamara 
said “the Vietcong [Communists] was quick 
to take advantage of the growing opposi- 
tion to the Diem government and the period 
of uncertainty after its overthrow. Vietcong 
activities were already increasing in Sep- 
tember and continued to increase at an 
accelerated rate in October and November, 
particularly in the delta area. And I must 
report that they have made considerable 
progress since the coup.” 

Despite this analysis, the White House 
announced last October 2, after Secretary 
MeNamara's return from Saigon, “the mill- 
tary program in South Vietnam has made 
progress and is sound in principle, though 
improvements are belng energetically sought. 

The White House statement added that 
1,000 U.S. military personnel were being with- 
drawn by the end of 1963 and that “the 
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major part of the U.S, military task can be 

completed by the end of 1965, although there 

may be a continuing requirement for a limit- 

ed number of U.S. training personnel.“ 
WAIT DRY SEASON 


Monday, however, McNamara, while de- 
fending this statement, both hoped that the 
Vietnamese could win the war by themselves 
and indicated that the United States might 
have to intervene with all necessary meas- 
ures within our capability. 

“We hope that,” he said, “with our full 
support, the new government can take hold 
and eventually suppress the Vietcong in- 
surrection. The dry season will give us a 
firmer basis for this judgment. However, 
the survival of an independent government 
in South Vietnam is so important to the 
security of all of southeast Asia and to the 
free world, that I can conceive of no alter- 
native other than to take all necessary meas- 
ures within our capability to prevent a 
Communist victory.” 

It may be that so many official statements 
on Vietnam have been so misleading in the 


don’t exist. But if the situation is grave and 

the Secretary of Defense can talk openly 

about even the possibility of taking all neces- 
sary measures within our capability, then 
the time has come for a much wider inquiry 
into the government's intentions. 

If the situation is grave why are troops 
being withdrawn? If the Secretary of De- 
fense is encouraged by the progress of the 
last 2 weeks, why is he talking about taking 
all measures within our capability. 

This would amount to a wholly new policy. 
Gradually, the United States has got sucked 

-deeper and deeper into the bog in South 
Vietnam. First, we were training the Viet- 
namese, then flying them in combat, usually 
without any clear knowledge among the 
American people about what was going on. 

President Johnson has said nothing about 
this, and neither has Secretary of State Rusk, 
but it would be nice to know if any new inter- 
vention is now being considered. 


Modern Warfare: Nonnuclear Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, IR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, while the 
dreadful capacity for destruction inher- 
ent in nuclear warfare has contributed to 
our shaky preservation, so far, from the 
holocaust of a global contest of arms, the 
ugly pockmarks of localized war testify 
grimly that the danger of a catastrophic 
escalation into nuclear battle has not 
deterred aggressors against freedom 
from resort to deadly combat with mod- 
ernized versions of conventional weapons 
and tactics. 

The war we fear most is nuclear war, 
but while we invest heavily in nuclear 
deterrent capacity, it is important that 
we keep in mind that the wars now being 
fought, and those in danger of flaring up 
in a score of locations around the globe, 
can be bloody, protracted, costly in lives 
and materiel. 

Counterguerrilla warfare, as in Viet- 
nam, presents problems of peculiar diffi- 
culty. They have been under continuing 
study by Dr. James D. Atkinson of 
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Georgetown University. He has set 
down some of his observations in the 
January-February 1964 issue of Ord- 
nance, the journal of the American 
Ordnance Association, 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, Mr. Speaker, I include the 
text of Dr. Atkinson’s article, as follows: 

COUNTERGUERRILLA WARFARE 
(By Dr. James D. Atkinson) 

In the coming decade it may be expected 
that the world will continue to be faced with 
neither peace nor war, but with a mixture 
of both peace and war. This is underscored 
by the testimony of Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara before the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives on January 30, 1963. 

Secretary McNamara pointed out that 
“there has been no change in the policy of 
the Soviet Union to encourage what Mr. 
Khrushchev calls wars of national liberation 
or popular revolts, and which we know as 
covert armed aggression, guerrilla warfare, 
and subversion.” 

The Secretary of Defense was no less em- 
phatic with reference to specific areas of the 
world, Thus he noted that the pattern of 
guerrilla warfare in southeast Asia was a 
long-term problem. He indicated that “the 
situation in Laos is still quite precarious. 
We have withdrawn our military advisers 
and training missions but we have as yet 
no assurance that the other side has done 
the same.” 

And the situation in Vietnam also was 
one, he said, that probably would not yield 
to short-term solutions, for “victory over the 
Vietcong will most likely take many years.” 

The careful assessment of the Secretary 
of Defense would seem to indicate that a 
broad approach to the subject of guerrilla 
warfare is necessary. Guerrilla war is not 
simply a political or a military problem. 
It is, instead, a psychopolitical, a military, 
an economic, and a technological problem of 
a serious nature. 

It would be fatuous to attemp to deem- 


phasize the importance of the individual , 


person in guerrilla warfare. The Commu- 
nist cadre, for example, would refute this no 
less than the dedicated freedom fighter in 
the non-Communist ranks. 

Equally, however, it would be rash to dis- 
regard the signficance of the application of 
technology to particular problems. Those 
nations or those societies which do this 
more quickly and more surely than their op- 
posite numbers inevitably will obtain an 
ascendancy over the course of events in 
world politics. 

Dr. L. V. Berkner, president of the Graduate 
Research Center of the Southwest, indicated 
the far-reaching importance of today's tech- 


‘nological revolution when he stated that 


“nations that fail to capture the spirit and 
needs of revolutionary times have been sub- 
merged by peoples who are in tune with the 
forces of progress.” 

The attempt to apply technology to guer- 
rilla warfare is not new. During the 1920's 
the British experimented with aircraft and 
wheeled vehicles (armored cars and trucks) 
in irregular warfare in Nejed and Iraq. Then, 
too, technology played a not unimportant 
part in the guerrilla and resistance warfare 
that. took place during the Second World 
War. 

But it was not until what might be called 
the quantum jump in technology that oc- 
curred in the post-World War II period that 
technological advances- offered so much 
promise for application to guerrilla warfare. 

Many advanced ground and amphibian 
vehicles (for example, the plenum air track 
vehicle, the Gamma Goat, etc.) are under 
development, but the limitations of space 
preclude a discussion of land vehicles or 
amphibians in this article. 

The almost bewildering varieties of tech- 
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nological applications are such that I should 
like to discuss in this paper—and then only 
in an exploratory way—three aspects of tech- 
nological application to guerrilla warfare: 
(1) Aircraft and air-cushion vehicles, (2) 
intelligence, and (3) chemical agents. 

Air-cushion vehicles, with the capability 
of skimming over land or water surfaces, 
offer highly promising advantages for opera- 
tions in roadless areas. 

Helicopters already have been employed 
with much success in today’s guerrilla war- 
fare, but their potential is far from being 
realized. Technological advances are such 
that during the next few years we can ex- 
pect helicopters to have an average cruise 
speed of about 200 knots, a payload of 8,000 
pounds, and an operating radius of 150 
nautical miles. 

The advanced fighter (or support) heli- 
copter also would appear to offer some de- 
cided advantages in counterguerrilla opera- 
tions. Heavier payloads will permit the 
mounting of 7.62-millimeter machineguns 
and rockets and the carrying of napalm 
bombs. New metals, plastic, and techniques 
can be expected to provide prptection for 
personnel and vital parts in attack heli- 
copters. 

In a confrontation of a small air-mobile 
counterguerrilla force with a large number 
of guerrillas, for example, the employment 
of rockets and napalm bombs could be ex- 
pected to render many of the guerrillas 
harmiess and also have a considerable psy- 
chological impact on the survivors’ further 
will to resist. 

VTOL’s and STOL’s also are on the thresh- 
old of significant advances in capabilities. 
The state of the art is such that a 10,000- 
pound payload should be feasible by 1966-67. 
This would, of course, confer decided ad- 


between helicopters and vertical takeoff and 
landing and short takeoff and landing air- 
craft. Rather they can be employed in com- 
plementary fashion, 

Possibly the most important task in coun- 
tering guerrillas is to strike at their bases 
and headquarters. This is more than ever 
true as regards Communist guerillas since 
the cadres (who provide the command, con- 
trol, and psychopolitical stimulation) are 
Mae keys to the Communist guerrilla move- 
ments, x 

Guerrilla bases and headquarters or com- 
mand and control centers must be attacked 
repeatedly and with celerity. Higher speeds, 
greater ranges, and greater payloads all com- 
bine to place more close-support fire and 
more counterguerrilla forces and their weap- 
ons on the target area within a shorter time 
span. The result is that the reaction- 
dispersal time of the guerrillas will be con- 
siderably reduced. 

One has only to study guerrilla case his- 
tories of the Second World War, of postwar 
Greece and Malaya, and of today's Viet Cong 
to appreciate how vital is the cutting of this 
reaction time. 

The experience of the French in Indo- 
China has shown that mobility alone is not 
sufficient in counterguerrilla operations. 
The desideratum is intelligence-directed mo- 
bility. While information may be collected 
in a number of ways, improved types of heli- 
copters and fixed-wing aircraft offer sig- 
nificant advantages in acquiring data on 
counterguerrilla operations, Aerial recon- 
naissance and surveillance can be used both 
to provide information and to verify 
intelligence from other sources. 

Further developments in aerial photog- 
raphy and in sensing devices can be ex- 
pected to have great value in counterguer- 
rilla operations, Thus, for example, the 
continued development of heat-sensing de- 
vices might be employed to locate guerrilla 
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bands or guerrilla bases through the fires 
kindled for cooking food. 

A well-known analyst of military affairs 
has pointed out the utility of chemical 
agents in unconventional warfare. Anthony 
Harrigan argues that “a single helicopter 
equipped with a gas dispenser could flush 
out an entire band of guerrillas in a few 
minutes of work.” He goes on to say that 
“gas also is effective on rough terrain where 
guerrillas hide in caves and tall grass and 
where counterguerrillas cannot go except at 
high cost in human life.” 

Mr. Harrigan quotes Army Brig. Gen. J. H. 
Rothschild as having stated that “neglect 
of nonlethal chemicals is nothing short of 
tragic. Man is now confronted with the 
possibility that he can, in some important 
measure, eliminate death from warfare.” 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of 
chemical agents is the broad spectrum of 
choices which they offer. Aircraft may be 
used, for example, to spray nontoxic but 
long-lasting dyes on rioters or guerrillas and 
thus furnish later identification as well as 
create a kind of low-level psychological de- 
terrence. Chemical agents also can be used 
to defoliate trees and underbrush which offer 
concealment for guerrillas or to lay waste 
to crops which provide sustenance for bands 
of terrorists. At yet another part of the 
spectrum, nonlethal chemical agents can be 
used to render terrorists temporarily harm- 
less, 

Defoliants (weed killers) have been used 
in Vietnam in order to destroy underbrush 
and scrub timber which Communist guer- 
rillas were using for concealment. Even 
though such chemical agents have been 
used on a small scale only, the results would 
appear to have been surprisingly good. 

This is especially true if measured by the 
Communist propaganda reaction, normally a 
quite effective test. Thus Radio Hanoi (in 
broadcasts in January and February 1963) 
made frequent references to the spraying of 
chemicals and to chemicals being used to 
destroy the people's (ie. the guerrillas) 
economic resources.” 

The official newspaper of the Soviet armed 
forces, Red Star, was almost incoherrent as 
it raged against the use of chemical agents 
in Vietnam. A Red Star article of March 9, 
1963, so much resembled the Korean war 
propaganda that it may well have been 
written by germ-war propagandists of that 
period. Said Red Star: 

The world has witnessed another mon- 
strous crime. The American interventionists 
have again used substances in 
South Vietnam. Hundreds of people have 
perished, A great number of cattle have 
been poisoned and thousands of hectares of 
planted crops have been destroyed.” 

Red Star went on to mouth the usual 
cliches of factories of death in the Rocky 
Mountains and of “Bonn revanchists * * * 
stepping up preparations for chemical and 
bacteriological war.” 

The words of Red Star provide a thought- 
provoking conclusion to a survey of the 
technological aspects of guerrilla warfare. 
They serve to remind us of the intimate rela- 
tionship of propaganda and political warfare 
not only with the technological but also with 
all aspects of unconventional warfare. 

The Communists understand quite well 
that the non-Communist world su- 
perior technological capabilities if it has the 
will to employ them fully. 

The Marxists-Leninists believe, 
that they can deploy superior 
and political warfare capabilities and thus 
neutralize the technological assets of their 
enemies. This is illustrated by the propa- 
ganda against the use of chemical agents. 

Equally interesting is the Communst be- 


however, 


munist ascendancy in Vietnam. 
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We would do well, therefore, to emphasize 
that technological adyances—however sig- 
nificant—remain sterile without man’s reso- 
lution and will to use them. 


Civil Rights Bill: Voice of Esau, Hand 
of Jacob 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, February 1, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, our distin- 
guished and able colleague, BASIL WHITE- 
NER, is rendering this Nation outstand- 
ing service as a Member of this Congress 
from the great State of North Carolina. 

I am pleased and happy that his 
hometown newspaper, the Gastonia 
Gazette, is bringing to the attention of 
his people Mr. WHITENER's superb efforts 
to expose the drastic effects of the far- 
reaching legislation now before the 
House. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to my col- 
leagues and to the country the following 
editorial which appeared in the Gastonia 
Gazette: 

Crvrt. Ricuts BILL: Vorce or Esau, HAND oF 
JACOB 

It is a fine technique of the Communists 
to take two steps forward and one step back. 

This technique has enabled communism 
to move steadily across the surface of the 
earth while many of its opponents were be- 
ing lulled into believing that nothing was 
changed. 

The Communists do not have a patent on 
this type of procedure. It is sometimes used 
in this country. 

The administration is employing it, in 
fact, to try to push across its so-called civil 
rights bill which is now pending in Congress. 

The administration has sought to sell the 
idea that this bill—the bill now before Con- 
gress—is weaker than the original. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. 

The two-step forward, one-step backward 
process was invoked in this process. The 
administration sent up the original bill (one 
step forward), and then drafted the “loaded” 
bill (two steps forward) in the House Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee as a replacement for t 
original, : 

Now, they are pretending to take a step 
backward, when, in effect, it is no step back- 
ward at all. They are urging the modified or 
softer bill which, in truth, is one of the 
harshest and most punitive civil-rights meas- 
ures ever placed before the Congress, 

As one statement out of W. n said: 
“It is the hand of Esau but the voice of 
Jacob.“ 

This is not a civil rights bill. It is a 
Federal-control bill. It is Federal control 
over all people—business, labor, schools, pro- 
fessions, the whole scope. A close investiga- 
tion of this bill leayes one with fright. 

Congressman Bast, WHITENER is a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee which drafted the 
bill and sent it on toward the House floor. 
It went over his strong objections, however. 
It was, in fact, rallroaded, with no one be- 
ing given opportunity to debate—a practice 
unheard of in Washington where debate is 
supposed to be as visible as a weathervane. 
Unable to testify before his own committee, 
WHITENER followed the bill to the Rules 
Committee where last Thursday he was al- 
lowed to testify. 
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This, in part, is what he said: 

“I shall undertake to deal with the gen- 
eral nature of the legislation and its effect 
upon individuals in the United States. It 
will be my purpose to point out that the 
legislation will destroy more of the civil 
rights of the American people than it will 
protect. This destructive force will be ap- 
plicable to minority groups with the same 
intensity as it will apply to majority groups. 
If this legislation is enacted into law, the 
Federal Government will be granted the 
power to seriously impair the following civil 
rights of those who fall within the scope of 
the various titles of this bill: 

1, The right of freedom of speech and free- 
dom of the press concerning “discrimina- 
tion of segregation of any kind at any estab- 
lishment or place,” as delineated in the bill 
(secs. 202-203). 

2. The right of homeowners to rent, lease, 
or sell their homes as free individuals (secs. 
601-602). 

3. The right of realtors and developers of 
residential property to act as free agents 
(secs. 601-602). 

4. The right of banks, savings and loan 
associations and other financial institutions 
to make loans and extend credits in accord- 
ance with their best judgment (secs. 601- 
602). 

5. The right of employers “to hire or dis- 
charge any individual” and to determine 
“his compensation, terms, conditions, or 
privileges of employment” (title VII). 

6. The seniority rights of employees in cor- 
porate and other employment (title VII, 
title VI via sec. 711 (b)). 

7. The seniority rights of all persons un- 
der the Federal civil service (sec. 711 (a)). 

8. The seniority rights of labor union 
members within their locals and in their 
minh programs (title VII, via sec. 

55 

9. The right of labor unions to choose 
their members, to determine the rights ac- 
corded to their mmebers, and to determine 
the relationship of their members to each 
other (title VII, title VI via sec. 711(b)). 

10. The right of farmers to freely choose 
their tenants and employees (title VI and 
title VII). 

11. The right of farm organizations to 
choose their members to determine the 
rights accorded to their members, and the 
relationship of their members to each other 
(title VI and title VII). 

12. The right of boards of trustees of 
public and private schools and colleges to 
determine the handling of students and 
teaching staffs (title IV, title V, title VI). 

13. The right of owners of inns, hotels, 
motels, restaurants, cafeterias, lunchrooms, 
soda fountains, motion picture houses, thea- 
ters, concert halls, sports arenas, stadiums 
and other places of entertainment to freely 
carry on their businesses in the service of 
their customers (title II, title, VI, and title 
VII). 
14. The right of the State to determine 
the qualifications of voters in all Federal 
elections and many State elections (title I). 

15. The right of litigants to receive even- 
handed justice in the Federal courts; this 
legislation places civil rights litigants (par- 
ticularly the attorney general) in a special 
category with preferences and advantages 
not afforded parties in any other form of 
litigation (sec. 101(d), title IX). 

This is an ominous bill, But it is being 
presented in the light of morality. It is 
far from that. It even was suggested by 
President Johnson that it be adopted “in 
memory of President Kennedy.” 

This kind of legislation should not be 
adopted “in memory” of anybody. 

What it does is try to guarantee to one 
group at the expense of another. 

But let the minority not forget that when 
those in the majority lose their rights and 
privileges, those of the minority—everyone— 
is Just as certain to fall heir to the same loss, 
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Appointment of Carl Rowan To Head 
USIA Praised 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, February 1, 1964 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
place a statement in the body of the 
Recorp commending the appointment of 
Carl Rowan to head the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency. Several editorials from 
newspapers in my district, where Carl 
Rowan worked as a journalist, attest to 
the high regard with which he is held. 
A number of commendatory editorials 
from the national press have already 
been placed in the Recorp by Senator 
Humpnney, including editorials from the 
New York Times, the Washington Post, 
the Christian Science Monitor, and an 
article by Columnist James Reston. 

The fact that the work of USIA is 
international in scope makes this ap- 
pointment newsworthy throughout the 
world, and the appointment indeed has 
received worldwide attention. 

Following are two editorials from my 
own district, and additional national and 
oversea comments: 

[From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune, 
Jan. 23, 1964] 
Rowan TO USIA 

We haye watched the rise of Carl Rowan 
in the councils of government with special 
interest and particular pride. Our pride in 
Rowan's advance, of course, comes from the 
fact that for 12 years he was on the Minne- 
apolis Tribune staff, where his talents be- 
came quickly apparent. 


mation Agency. He has served as Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs 
and steps out as Ambassador to Finland to 
succeed Edward R. Murrow as USIA Director. 

Rowan will be the highest ranking Negro 
in the administration and the first of his race 
to sit regularly with the National Security 
Council. The new assignment will test his 
ability, administrative capacity, patience, and 
tolerance, but we are confident that his per- 
formance will refiect credit on his country 
and race. 
[From the Lake Harriet Courier, Jan. 30, 

1964] 
THAT ROWAN APPOINTMENT 

The Twin Cities share with the Minneapo- 
lis Tribune some pride in the appointment of 
Carl Rowan, former Tribune writer, as Direc- 
tor of the U.S. Information Agency, succeed- 
ing Edward R. Murrow. 

Rowan thus becomes the first Negro to sit 
in on National Security Council meetings. 


He is the highest ranking member of his race 


in the Federal Government, 

More importantly, he is one man who emi- 
nently deserves every advancement he has 
received. Able, alert, and almost universally 
admired in newspaper and political ranks, he 
has brought more distinction to his race than 
a dozen pressure groups. And Minnesota, 
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which gave him the opportunity to demon- 
strate his talents, has a right to be proud of 
his achievements. 


{From the Buffalo Criterion, Jan. 18, 1964] 
CONGRATULATIONS, CARE ROWAN 


The appointment of Ambassador to Fin- 
land, Carl T. Rowan as Director of the US. 
Information Agency by President Johnson, 
to succeed Edward R. Murrow, thus placing 
him in a Cabinet status is commendable. 

Mr. Rowan, an experienced writer and 
noted author, becomes the highest-ranking 
Negro in Government, at a salary of $21,000 
per year. Before his appointment as Am- 
bassador to Finland, 38-year-old Mr. Rowan 
was Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs. He will be the first member 
of our race ever to sit in on meetings of the 
National Security Council, but will not have 
formal membership in the Council, and he 
will also sit in on all Cabinet meetings. 

Termed by President Johnson as “a per- 
ceptor of world affairs, who is most eminent- 
ly qualified to supervise the important pro- 
gram of telling America’s side abroad,” Mr. 
Rowan's appointment shows how far and 
high all Americans can rise ess of 
race, color, or religion, and should be a great 
inspiration to all Negroes, regardless of their 
station in life, for as we look back over the 
record, it was just a few years back, say the 
middie 1940’s when the attitude toward the 
Negro in the daily pregs, radio, and TV was 
not nearly as liberal as it is today. 

In earlier days anything appearing about 
our people In the dailies was labeled with 
the identification “Negro” and in most items 
the slant could have been interpreted as 
“antl.” Pictures published of race members 
were a real rarity, except on a very special 
oceasion. The recognition today of our 
group by the big dally press has been a com- 
mon routine for the Negro press over the 
years. 

After reviewing these facts it is easy to see 
why we can feel proud that Mr, Rowan has 
been placed in the top spot of telling other 
nations, of all races and creeds, America’s 
side of the issues, and he can do it with a 
clear conscience, knowing that facts about 
the abuses, contributions, and making of 
news concerning Negroes are getting through 
to the general public and world on larger 
scales and on much fairer basis. 

This paper congratulates Mr. Rowan upon 
his appointment and wishes him total suc- 
cess in heading this vital Agency. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Jan, 22, 
1964} 


His No“ Meant No 

Legend has it that Carl T. Rowan once said 
no“ to Lyndon B. Johnson and got away 
with it. 

Around Washington, that's more of a dis- 
tinction these days than all the other honors 
the Negro ex-newspaperman can claim. 

The little tiff was supposed to have occurred 
while Mr. Johnson, then Vice President, was 
on an official trip to Asia in 1961. Rowan, 
who was sent along by the State Depart- 
ment, objected to a passage in a speech the 
Vice President was about to deliver. 

As neither man is known for meekness, 
there was a mutual display of temper. The 
controversial passage, however, was dropped, 
and Mr. Johnson has had a warm respect 
for Rowan ever since. 

Of such stuff are Presidential appoint- 
ments made, and President Johnson, who has 
been casting about for a higher admintstra- 
tion job for Rowan, found one on Tuesday, 
Director of the U.S. Information Agency. 

As Edward R. Murrow's sucessor, Rowan will 
be able to put to work his old talent as a 
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reporter and his more recently acquired skill 
as a diplomat to wage the propaganda war 
with the Communist world. 

Among other things, the appointment is 
a psychological coup for the Johnson admin- 
istration, coming at a time when the Com- 


munists make propaganda capital out of ra- 


cial strife in the United States. 

Rowan (pronounced Row-an) has 
to be outspoken and softspoken at the same 
time about racial segregation in this coun- 
try. In his latest Government stint—as Am- 
bassador to Finland—he has startled foreign 
newsmen by calling segregation a national 
“disgrace.” But he also has been quick to 
point out that the Federal Government 18 
working to eliminate it. 

Rowan knew segregation as a youngster in 
Tennesee and he wrote about it with passion- 
ate conviction later as a reporter for the 
Minneapolis Tribune. 

The late President John F. Kennedy 
brought Rowan to Washington as a Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs. 
When the Capital’s exclusive Cosmos Club 
rejected Rowan's membership application, he 
confined his ironic comment to the pre- 
sumption that it had been a purely “intellec- 
tual” Judgment, since the club is considered 
a preserve of distinguished intellectuals. 

At 38, Rowan has a string of accomplish- 
ments behind him: A naval officer in the 
Second World War; the only person to win 
three successive annual Sigma Delta Chi 
journalism fraternity awards; one of the 
United States Junior Chamber of Commerce 
10 outstanding men of 1954. 

Rowan holds a bachelor’s degree from Ober- 
lin (Ohio) College, and a master's in journal- 
ism from the University of Minnesota. He 
and his wife, Vivien, have two sons and a 
daughter, 

[From the Washington Daily News, Jan. 23, 
1964] 


New Dmecror or USIA 


By the standards of any race, color or 
creed, Carl T. Rowan is admirably equipped 
for the assignment just given him by Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

He brings his new job as head of the 
US. Information Agency a masters degree 
in Journalism from the University of Min- 
nesota, 13 years as a prize- reporter 
for The Minneapolis Tribune, and 3 years’ 
experience in the State Department, includ- 
ing an Ambassadorship, 

With this appointment he has risen to one 
of the highest posts in Government ever 
achieved by an American Negro and, to the 
extent that race is any factor, this gives him 
added Incentive to succeed. 

As successor to Edward R. Murrow, he takes 
on one of the touchiest, toughest duties in 
the whole administration—the interpreta- 
tion of U.S. aims and policies to the rest of 
the world, 

It is no certainty he will be able to per- 
form to the satisfaction of Congress and the 
country. Good men have failed at this task 
before and, whatever the qualifications, it 
isn't possible to tell in advance what anyone 
will do under fire in sensitive public office. 
But Carl Rowan has a lot going for him 
and we certainly wish him well. 


Following are early foreign press re- 
actions to the appointment of Carl T. 
Rowan as Director of the U.S, Informa- 
tion Agency: 

The Indian Express in an editorial 
said: 

Those in this country who have met or 
known Mr, Carl Rowan will be delighted over 
his new appointment * * *. Others should 
be no less pleased, since the conferment of 
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this special honor on an enlightened member 
of the Negro community is an event of some 
consequence. It proves that President Lyn- 
don Johnson is determined to carry on with 
his predecessor's liberal policies and not to 
deny recognition to men of merit, irrespec- 
tive of the color of their complexion. 


In Germany, the national daily Die 
Welt stressed in an article “that Rowan 
had not been appointed because of his 
race, but because he was eminently well 
qualified for this position as an outstand- 
ing journalist and proven diplomat.” 
The Rheinische Post of Duesseldorf 
commented that the appointment “rep- 
resented a bold move on the part of 
President Johnson,” reflecting his con- 
fidence in Mr. Rowan and the “will of 
Americans to end racial discrimination.” 

Most Dutch newspapers front-paged 
the news of the appointment. The 
Haagsche Courant editorialized that the 
appointment was “the first Presidential 
decision which brings a truly new ele- 
ment,” in that an American Negro for 
the first time in history will sit in on 
Cabinet and National Security Council 
meetings. The editorial added: 

The fact that Rowan was made Chief of 
this Service is the best proof that the Wash- 
ington Government will put an end to all 
racial discrimination. 


In Nigeria, the Lagos Daily Times de- 
clared that President Johnson had paid 
the memory of President Kennedy the 
greatest tribute by appointing a Negro 
as head of the U.S. Information Agency. 
It was comforting, said the editorial, that 
Johnson “had found the guts to continue 
the Kennedy program.” 

A Spanish language broadcast over 
the Lima Radio America network said 
that “President Johnson has just given 
a lesson of liberty, honesty, democracy 
and justice” by appointing Mr. Rowan, 
“a Negro of singular virtues and excep- 
tional qualities of intelligence,” to the 
post. 


Congressman Ed Foreman 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I gladly 
take this opportunity of joining with my 
colleagues in heartily congratulating my 
able and distinguished friend and col- 
league of the House Armed Services 
Committee, Congressman Ep FOREMAN, 
upon his designation by the U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce as one of the 10 
8 young men in America for 

63. 

To be named one of the 10 outstanding 
young men of America by a great nation- 
wide business organization is certainly a 
great tribute and honor of which E», his 
family, and friends may well be proud. 

I wish for Ep and his dear ones con- 
tinued good health, well-being, and hap- 
piness in the time to come, 
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Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. Leads the 
Way to Automation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, February 1, 1964 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, Iam proud 
to present to my colleagues a very fine 
article in the January 25, 1964, issue of 
Business Week magazine on the great 
progress made over the past 40 years by 
America’s leading shipping company, 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co, 

Headquartered in my home town of 
New Orleans, Lykes Bros. has been a 
leader among the world’s steamship com- 
panies since its founding in 1922. Its 
splendid progress through the years is 
due, in no small measure, to the first- 
rate executive leadership provided by the 
founders of the company, the Lykes 
brothers, and now carried on by Mr. 
Solon B. Turman, chairman of the board 
of Lykes, and Joseph T. Lykes, Jr., presi- 
dent of the company. 

These two top officers of Lykes, along 
with other company executives, are mak- 
ing a great contribution today toward the 
growth and progressive development of 
America’s merchant fleet by pioneering 
work to fully mechanize our Nation's 
merchant ships. I am proud of their 
leadership in strengthening our country’s 
merchant fleet, and I would like to rec- 
ommend to my colleagues in the House 
and the Senate that they read this fea- 
ture article on Lykes Bros. 

The article follows: 

PIPING ALL HANDS TO THE PUSHBSUTTONS— 
Lyxes Bros, STEAMSHIP Co, LEADS THE WAY 
TO AUTOMATION AT SEA By LAYING KEEL oF 
FIRST OF A FLEET OF 12 CARGO FREIGHTERS 
Wrrn FULLY MECHANIZED ENGINE Rooms 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc., of New 

Orleans, though an old-line family business, 

has long been a trailblazer in American ship- 

ping. Last week it maintained that reputa- 
tion by opening up a new chapter in the 
shipping industry's modernization. 

This happened when President Johnson, 
pressing a button in the White House, set 
off the keel laying for the SS Louise Lykes 
at Avondale Shipyards, Inc., New Orleans. 

Though Lykes is already outfitting ships 
with some pace-setting automatic features 
the new 11,000-ton cargo freighter Louise 
Lykes will be the first American ship with 
a fully mechanized engine room to be built 
from the bottom up for the subsidized liner 
trade. It will employ a crew of 32 instead of 
the 45 usually carried on vessels of this size. 

What's more, the ship is the first in a series 
of 12, $10 million freighters to be built for 
Lykes, as part of the company’s $500 million 
ship replacement program. 

Biggest 

With 50 vessels totaling nearly 600,000 
deadweight tons, Lykes today is the biggest 
cargo liner operation under the U.S. flag, 
topping the cargo operation of U.S. Lines 
Co. by a few thousand tons. Together, the 
two giant fleets account for about one-third 
or tae total tonnage in the U.S.-flag liner 

e. 

“Though I don't like admitting it,“ says a 
top executive in a rival company, “Lykes has 
always been a leader in the shipping indus- 
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try. This has been particularly true in the 
recent drive toward a mechanization agree- 
ment with the unions.” This resulted in an 
agreement last month between the National 
Maritime Union and the Marine eers’ 
Beneficial Association and the American 


Merchant Marine Institute. 
Overdue 
Spearheading Lykes“ mechanization 


strategy over the last few years has been 
courtly, cigar-chomping Chairman Solon B. 
Turman, As Turman sees it, mechanization 
of the US. merchant fleet has long been 
overdue. 

At present, the U.S. Government is sub- 
sidizing the American liner trade to the 
tune of over $200 million annually; 90 per- 
cent of this goes to help operators bridge the 
gap between foreign and domestic wage 
scales. Even so, the percentage of US. in- 
ternational trade carried in American bot- 
toms dropped from 68 percent in 1945 to a 
mere 10.4 percent in 1961. 

“Mechanization means more efficient ships, 
and that means a bigger slice of desirable 
cargoes,” says Turman. Lykes figures that 
each of its 12 new mechanized ships of the 
Gulf Clipper class will save about $3 million 
in costs over the vessel's 25-year depreciation 
period. 

Three-part system 


Basically, mechanization comes in three 
places on the new ships. A central control 
station in the engine room contains several 
banks of panels with control devices, gages, 
and indicator lights; these will enable one 
man to monitor functions normally per- 
formed by a watch of three. 

This station is connected to a data logger 
immediately overhead, which relieves crew 
members of such logging chores as noting 
speed, directions, and maintenance cycles, 
Finally, the bridge control station enables 
the officer of the watch to regulate the ship’s 
engines by direct control. 

Wes Electric Corp. is doing the 
electronics on Lykes’ engine rooms. Total 
cost of mechanization, according to Lykes, is 
an extra $600,000 per ship. 


Rivals 


Besides Lykes, many other U.S. companies 
in the subsidized liner trade are moving to 
mechanize. Grace Line, Inc., will shortly 
start six mechanized 10,000-ton 
freighters for the South American trade. 
U.S. Lines is planning five new mechanized 
freighters. 

Though this new-hatched drive for ship- 
board mechanization is unlikely to salvage 
the U.S. merchant marine overnight, it does 
represent, says Under Secretary of Commerce 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., “the first vital 
step in the struggle against rising costs and 
marine obsolescence.” 

I. HEART OF AN EMPIRE 

Of the companies caught up in the mech- 
anization drive, Lykes has so far made the 
heaviest commitments. 

Launched in 1922, Lykes shipping forms 
part of the loosely strung financial empire of 
the colorful Lykes family. Under the aegis of 
Lykes Bros., Inc., this empire now takes in 
some 600,000 acres of ranchland in Florida 
and Texas, 4,000 acres of Florida citrus fruit 
orchards, two meatpacking plants, a steve- 
doring outfit, a sand and gravel mine, an 
insurance company, a small electronics com- 
pany, a reforestation project, a hotel, and a 
cattle-feeding operation. 

Central 


The shipping operation, though, is still the 
central property. By law it is managed in- 
dependently of other enterprises linked only 
by a complex structure of interlocking direc- 
torships between Lykes Bros. Steamship Co, 
and Lykes Bros., Inc., the holding company 
for all other family interests. 
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The shipping operation employs 5,000 of 
the family’s 7,000-man labor force, In 1962 
it had gross revenues of $62 million, and net 
of more than $8 million, Neither figure, 
however, gives an accurate picture of Lykes’ 
success, since its finances are so closely inter- 
woven with Government regulation subsi- 
dies. 

Probably the best indicators are the in- 
crease in the company's net worth from $127 
million in 1953 to $220 million today, and its 
good record with Government operating sub- 
sidies. As a safety valve against profitecring, 
the Government now recaptures one-half of 
all shipline profits over 10 percent. The 
shi er keeps the other half, but can use 
it only for ship replacement. Lykes has re- 
paid $52 million—or 48 percent—of the $109 
million It received in subsidies from the time 
the program began to 1957, when the last 
contract period ended. Average industry re- 
payment is 19.8 percent. 

Keys 

Much of Lykes success stems from its gulf 
coast location. Its six world~girdling divi- 
sions—the Africa Line, the United Kingdom 
Line, the Caribbean Line, the Mediterranean 
Line, the Orient Line, and the Continent 
Line—all trade out of the gulf. The Mis- 
sissippi provides a great artery of cheap 
transportation into the U.S. heartland, and 
the South's emergent industry boosts gulf 
trade. 

But perhaps most important is Lykes’ pos- 
session of grandfather rights to many of the 
world's great trade routes. Lykes got in on 
the ground floor when government regula- 
tion first came up in 1936 and has been 
ahead of the pack ever since,” says a com- 


tor. 
8 key factor is family ownership. 
Though the company went on the New York 
Stock Exchange in 1958, the family still con- 
trols well over 50 percent of its stock. Led 
by a succession of Lykes patriarchs, it en- 
forces a policy of minuscule dividends and 
heavy plowback of profits, With book value 
at about $55, dividends come to a spare 80 
cents per share; this frugality is reflected in 
a stock price close to $20. 
Yr. AHEAD OF NEW YORK 

Much as in tribal life, the senior active 
TOMOUSE OF LDO SIA TRIN SEDORDR GE a 
shipping company. Today e 63- 
1 Turman, oldest of the third-genera- 
tion Lykes and son of the former Matilda 
McKay Lykes (now 88), whose seven brothers 
founded the Lykes financial empire at the 
turn of the century. 

Turman rules from his spacious 13th floor 
office at Gravier and Baronne Streets in 
downtown New Orleans, close by the com- 
fortable Boston Club and the historic French 
Quarter. 

Room jor initiative 


Behind Turman's florid brow and inevitable 
Perfecto Gracia cigar lurks an imaginative 
and original mind, with a broad knowhow in 
shipping. “The key operating decisions in 
liner shipping,” he says, “hinge upon how 
you deploy your fleet over your various trade 
routes, to correspond with traffic demand, 
and the kind of cargo you manage to put in 
them on those routes.” 

At the moment, Lykes has subsidy con- 
tracts requiring at least 200 voyages a year, 
and equipment capable of about 250 voyages. 
The extra 50 sailings provide scope for Initia- 
tive in seeking profitable trade. 

Earlybird 


Such decisions require first-rate informa- 
tion and a delicate market sense. Turman 
usually climbs from bed at 4 am. to brief 
himself on world conditions from newspapers, 
financial magazines, and information from 
Lykes’ 29 worldwide offices. A tip from a 
family member may change a vessel's course 
in midocean. At 6:50 a.m., he leaves his 
baronial, plantation-type house for the of- 
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fice cafeteria to discuss strategy with top 
executives over coffee and a kipper. 

“New York is 1 hour, and sometimes 
2, ahead of us,” Turman says. “If we get 
up early, they can’t pull anything on us. If 
there is a sudden crop fallure in, say Brazil 
or Australia, we can completely revise our 
schedules for maximum advantage within 24 
hours.” 

DI. FAMILY SAGA 

Over the years, Lykes has often managed 
to stay well ahead of its rivals. Founder 
of the dynasty was Dr. Howell Tyson Lykes, 
a Florida physician who took to cattle rais- 
ing and shipping, then developed an export- 
import business with numerous sidelines. 
His seven sons (and one daughter) followed 
their_own stars into ranching, shipping, or 
oil wildcatting, but remained closely united, 

Eventually the third son, James Lykes, de- 
cided to acquire his own ships and so laid 
the foundation for what was to become, in 
1922, Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. Later, it 
signed up under the 1936 Merchant Marine 
Act; for its Government subsidy, it had to 
guarantee regular sailings—even with empty 
ships—and provide $30 million for re- 


placement. 
Inside and outside 

Through its existence, Lykes has been 
able to attract skillful management per- 
sonnel, both from the family and out- 
side. When a founding brother, Joseph 
T. Lykes, Sr., stepped down as chàir- 
man a couple of years ago, Turman moved 
into his job and Joseph T. Lykes, Jr., be- 
came president. But the company is never 
afraid to recruit an able outsider. Financial 
executive vice president, Frank A. Nemec, 
in no way related to the family, Joined the 
Lykes organization in 1945. 

The family, as majority stockholder, re- 
tains absolute control of all appointments. 
Any disagreements are adjudicated by the 
most senior responsible member—now Tur- 
man. As a last resort belligerents can go to 
“the patriarch,” 76-year-old Joseph T. Lykes, 
Sr., now semiretired as chairman of Lykes 


clan—now well over 100—hashes out prob- 
lems at twice-a-year meetings in Tampa. 
IV. NEST BGG FOR SHIPS 

Two consistent management policies stan 
Lykes in good stead as it moves inte min 
anization. Its attitude of realistic modera~ 
tion has been carried over into labor rela- 
tions. Says one union official: “Lykes is a 
damn fine outfit. Unlike some Operations, 
you can reach the man who can straighten 
out your problem directly, and not 
3 weeks tangled in outer-office redtape.” 

Lykes, in return, is proud of its labor 
record. “We think labor relations are prob- 
lem No. 1 for the industry, and we handle 
it that way,” says one Lykes executive. 

Piling it up 

Lykes' traditional frugality, common to all 
aspects of the family’s farflung confederacy, 
is also paying off. No family member, Tur- 
man included, can draw more than $25,000. 
salary. “It's been that way since I entered 
the company in 1919,” says Turman. “If we 
paid them more the wives would begin- to 
splurge and the men would take their minds 
off the job.“ 

For nonfamily executives there's a bonus 
system, which sometimes doubles the $25,000 
ceiling. 

This frugality has resulted in fantastic re- 
Serves of cash. Of the shipping company's 
total net worth of $220 million, about $170 
million—nearly 80 percent—is in retained 
earnings invested in Government bonds, mu- 
nicipals, blue chips, and such. 

A shipowner must build up reserves to 
meet huge lump sum costs of fleet replace- 
ment. The problem comes, says Nemec, 
“when rising costs and technical improve- 
ments require you to spend $250 million re- 
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placing a fleet that cost $50 million.” So 
Lykes, in lieu of large dividends, makes ad- 
ditional voluntary payments into its re- 
placement fund beyond government depre- 
ciation requirements. 

In one decade (1948-57), these voluntary 
deposits exceeded $44 million; the total from 
1936 to 1958 came to $56 million. Most of 
Lykes’ rivals, without such close-knit stock- 
holders, could not indulge in such stringent 
self-denial. 

As a result, Lykes can finance its entire 
fleet replacement program—and its new 
mechanized ships—out of retained earnings. 
“We haven't borrowed money from a bank 
since 1933," says Turman proudly. 


Remarks of Congressman William M. 
Tuck at the Annual Ruritan National 
Convention at New Orleans 
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Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, Ruritan 
National, one of the great civic organiza- 
tions of today, was formed in Holland, 
Va., in my congressional district, about 
36 years ago. I have seen this organiza- 
tion grow by leaps and bounds and have 
noted with interest the great good it has 
done and is doing, not only in my section 
but in many areas of our Nation. 

On January 27, 1964, the Honorable 
WILLIAM M. Tuck addressed the Ruritan 
National Convention meeting in New 
Orleans, Congressman Tuck, a former 
Governor of Virginia, is not only a close 
personal friend of mine but also a states- 
man whom I admire and who has done 
and is doing much to preserve the Ameri- 
can way of life and to prevent the Com- 
munist influence from taking over this 
Nation of ours. 

Mr. Tuck pointed out cogently in his 
address the perilous situation in which 
we now find ourselves. Realizing the im- 
portance of the matters brought out in 
this splendid address, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record, I include Congressman Tucx’s 
address and commend it to all the Mem- 
bers of this House. 

The address is as follows: 

REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM M. 
Tuck, DEMOCRAT, OF VIRGINIA, AT THE ÀN- 
NUAL Runrran NATIONAL CONVENTION AT 
New ORLEANS, January 27, 1964 
Fellow Ruritans, I consider myself highly 

honored to be invited to New Orleans, this 

extremely important and large southern city, 


to speak to the Ruritan National on the oc- 
casion of its annual convention. 

I take particular pride in addressing you. 
As a lifelong Virginian, I appreciate the fact 
that Ruritan National was formed just 36 
years ago in my home State. In this short 
span it has grown to be one of the most use- 
ful and widely known seryice organizations 
in the Nation and now ranks among these 
sixth in size, 

But the growth of Ruritan National, which 
has as its purpose the strengthening of the 
bond of friendship and understanding be- 
tween business and rural people of a com- 
munity, is not the only important thing 
about the organization. More laudatory is 
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the great good it does for our young people, 
our handicapped, and other groups through- 
out the country. 

In view of what I have to say to you to- 
day, it is quite appropriate that we should 
be meeting in New Orleans. It was in this 
city, you recall, that once lived the hate- 
crazed, soul-warped assassin who so recently 
took the life of our late President, John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy. It is needless for me 
to add that the individual to whom I am 
referring was not a product of New Orleans 
and was in no way representative of the 
wonderful type of citizenship residing here. 

We have a great nation. It was founded 
by our forefathers who braved the turbulent 
and hazardous waters of the Atlantic in 
in search of freedom—in search of the right 
to live and work and worship as they chose 
and to discard the yoke of tyranny imposed 
upon them by the despots of Europe. They 
managed to attain this goa] and, in so doing, 
established a country that is now a model for 
the rest of the world. It has become so fine 
a model that our enemies would tear it 
down and destroy it by whatever means is 
required. 

We Americans have a common fault. We 
have a tendency to ignore an old proverb 
that told us to be forewarned is to be fore- 
armed, We do not pay enough heed to these 
daily proclamations of danger. Instead, we 
enjoy our freedom under a policy of live and 
let live, granting an open-door attitude to 
those with whom we come in contact. For 
example, consider Pearl Harbor. We could 
not believe that the Japanese would spurn 
our friendship and attack us at a moment 
when we had our down and when 
their emissaries, clothed in the habiliments 
of peace, were in Washington engaged in 
lulling us into a sense of false security. We 
are lenient and tolerant to a point of in- 
understandable carelesnesss that amounts to 
recklessness. 

The most recent instance in which we have 
suffered from this common fault was the 
loss of that estimable, and be- 
loved gentleman, the 35th President of the 
United States. That gentieman might be 
alive today had more attention been given 
evidence produced time and time again by 
the Committee on Un-American Activities of 
the U.S. House of Representatives. I have 
the honor to be a member of this committee. 

The committee to which I refer is a stand- 
ing committee of the House of Representa- 
tives consisting of nine Members of Congress, 
five of whom are from the majority party 
and four from the minority party. 
hasten to add that, despite the disparity in 


Ministers of the gospel. But there is no 
controversy within the committee itself. All 
of the members of the committee are dedi- 
cated Americans and are determined to stand 
upon the watchtowers of liberty and, when- 
ever it is to inform the American 
people of the dangers we face. 


sentative, highly respected by all his col- 
leagues in the Congress. 

The director of our staff is Francis J. Me- 
Namara. He is a college graduate, a man of 
the highest character, who rendered merito- 
rious and ed service as a major in 
military intelligence in World War IL The 
gentieman who has been the committee 
counsel for many years is the Honorable 
1 8 e of Shenendosh County, 
A. known among the judiciary 
Aft Gap bar, ad won ah tlio POOD of Vises 
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not only as one of the most outstanding 
lawyers of our State, but as a fine citizen. 

There is a movement to abolish the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. It is sup- 
ported by some Americans who are well 
meaning and of high standing, but the move- 
ment is actually inspired and directed by the 
Communists and emanates from Moscow. 
We have positive evidence that the Soviets 
have as one of their prime objects the de- 
struction of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities because this committee Is one of 
the most effective anti-Communist forces 
that the United States has put forth in its 
war against subversion. 

It is obivious that the overwhelming de- 
sire of the American people is as it should 
be to remain friendly with other nations 
and to further world peace. In doing so, we 
must not fail to be cognizant of the in- 
filtration and evil designs of our enemies. 

Months ago the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, in hearings in Washington 
and elsewhere co illegal travel to 
Cuba, pointed up the danger of a pro-Castro 
group known as the Fair Play for Cuba Com- 
mittee. It has not been long, you will re- 
member, since our congressional committee 
was having certain witnesses physically 
ejected from our hearing room in Washing- 
ton. They were young people, most of them, 
students who had violated our passport 
regulations and flown to Cuba. While our 
hearings were in progress, a Communist-in- 
spired clamor against our actions flared up 
in the press and over the air. I was present 
at these hearings and witnessed the flaunting 
of the Congress by an element of our popula- 
tion that has little regard for our American 
greatness and our American freedom. 

these hearings, the Committee 
knew well the kind of lawbreaking fanatics, 
radicals, Communists, and advocates and 
practitioners of violence in the United States 
who were attracted to Castro’s cause and to 
fronts set up to ald him. For this reason, we 
were not startled to learn that Lee Harvey 
Oswald, the President's assassin, was a local 
leader of the Fair Play for Cuba Committee. 

What Oswald was and what he did shows 
the kind of people attracted to and connected 
with the Pair Play for Cuba Committee and 
other Communist fronts, as well as the Com- 
munist Party Itself—fanaties who would kill 
because of their belief in communism, Marx- 
ism, and Castroism. 

What Oswald did also illustrates the danger 
in the reams of viciously anti-American 
propaganda being turned out by various Com- 
munist groups in the United States every 
day. Oswald was a reader of this type of 
literature. There is no doubt IN my mind 
that some of the vicious attacks made on 
President Kennedy in relation to our Cuban 
policy in these propaganda publications were 
responsible in part at least for what Oswald 
did. 


“Oh, it is only some more Communist 
propaganda,” some people say smugly. “It 
is nothing to be worried or concerned about.” 
Now we know only too well what horrendous 
and tragic effect this hate-American propa- 
ganda can have on unstable persons in the 
Communist movement. 

During its hearings, the House committee 
was able to get a strong indication of the 
real nature of these people connected with 
the Fair Play Committee. The open hear- 
ings and the subsequent reports of testi- 
mony were clearly indicative of their dis- 
regard for our laws and the welfare of our 
Nation. But somehow or other, not enough 
attention was given to the evidence thus 
produced. Instead, those who were guarding 
the President looked more for the threat to 
his life to come from rightwingers than 
leftwingers. And that is a lesson we should 
not soon forget. 

The turning of the spotlight on the right- 
wingers in the Dallas area prior to the as- 
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sassination opened the way for a killer to 
perfect his evil design. Who turned this 
spotlight on the rightwingers? Primarily 
it was the so-called liberals and leading opin- 
fonmakers in our country, aping as they 
so often do the Communist Party line. These 
people are horrified even at the thought of 
a conservative or anti-Communist or right- 
winger. They see one under every bed, 
though they could not see a Communist if 
he flashed his party membership card in 
their faces, 

The official organs of the Communlst Party 
took a line Identical to the liberals concern- 
ing the political motivations of Oswald, say- 
ing over and over that Kennedy was assassi- 
nated by “extreme rightwing elements.” 

Certainly the evidence of recent hearings 
of the Un-American Activities Committee 
and of many of its past hearings indicated 
that, if anyone posed a danger to our coun- 
try and our President, it was the leftists and 
pro-Castroltes rather than the rightwingers. 

The reason why this evidence was not 
more closely sifted may again be due to the 
influence of the Communists and the help 
they had gotten from the so-called liberals. 
For years, as pointed out, they have been 
largely responsible for the unreasonable, un- 
founded and bitter attacks made upon the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 
These attacks not only have been aimed at 
the purposes of the House committee, but 
upon its membership as well. We have been 
hooted at, jeered at, and openly insulted 
during some of our hearings. 

These scamps and scoundrels who would 
destroy America and its institutions and 

that we hold dear do not hesitate 
to impede the work and impugn the char- 
acter of the membership of this committee 
and its staff. 

We must face up to the danger of com- 
munism. The peril or threat is probably 
more from within than from without. Cer- 
tainly there has been no greater blow from 
our leftist enemies than the one struck 
from within at Dallas on November 22. The 
history of the advance of communism dem- 
onstrates this truth. The method used by 
the Communists is to infiltrate and destroy 
from within. That was the method em- 
ployed by Oswald. 

My frequent and extended reference to 
this notorious and infamous character is 
for the purpose only of illustrating the lax- 
ity of our various governmental agencies 
charged with the duties of promoting and 
protecting the public interest. Just as in 
other great moments in history when our 
enemies have struck, we had our warning. 

Prior to the assassination, our govern- 
mental agencies knew that Oswald had de- 
fected to Russia. In addition, they could 
or should have known that he was incor- 
rigible as a youth. When he was 13 years 
old, a psychiatrist under whose care he 
came diagnosed prophetically: “His tenden- 
cles and his thinking represent a serious 
danger to himself and others.” 

Even as a young teenager, he was an avid 
reader of Karl Marx. 

We took him into the Marines. His be- 
havior as a member of the military was of 
such a nature that the Marine Corps granted 
him a hardship , which was later 
changed to an undesirable discharge. 

Oswald was allowed to leave the Marines 
because his aging mother filed a plea for 
financial help, citing her son as the only 
immediate source of additional income. 
But once free of his duties as a Marine, he 
did not come to the aid of his mother. In- 
stead, without telling her, he left for Russia. 

In Russia, Oswald held a press conference. 
During this interview, he told that he was 
a Marxist, that he wanted to renounce his 
American citizenship and become a citizen of 
the Soviet Union. 
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The Soviet permitted him to stay, but 
it would not confer citizenship upon him. 
Sixteen months later he initiated efforts to 
return to the United States, and 2 months 
later he married a Russian girl. In May 
1962, the State Department provided him 
with $435.71, a sum sufficient to enable him 
to return to the United States. 

A year later he was living at 4911 Maga- 
zine Street in this city. It was not many 
weeks after he came here before he was 
distributing, on a corner of Canal Street, 
Communist and _ pro-Castro literature. 
Anti-Castro Cuban exiles got in a fist fight 
with him, the police arrested him, and he 
was fined for creating a disturbance. 

Oswald claimed to be secretary of the New 
Orleans branch of the Fair Play for Cuba 
Committee. In September he moved to Dal- 
las, still a member of the Pair Play Com- 
mittee. 

While Oswald was so busy in Castro's be- 
half in these two cities, the House Un- 
American Activities Committee was holding 
its hearings on illegal travel to Cuba. We 
had witness after witness connected with 
the Fair Play for Cuba Committee before us, 
and they demonstrated their devotion to 
Castro and Cuba and their hatred for 
America and the principles for which we 
stand. 

Some of these witnesses had gone to Cuba 
and had returned to the United States to 
lecture and to show slides as a part of a 
propaganda forum for Castro. One of this 
latter group was Vincent Theodore Lee, re- 
putedly the national director of the Fair 
Play for Cuba Committee. He was on the 
stand before our House Committee several 
hours. Eighty-one times, in answer to di- 
rect questions concerning his activities, he 
replied: “I decline to answer that question, 
and invoke my privileges under the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution.” Over and 
over he said it, so often that it became 
highly monotonous. But the House mem- 
bers and the committee counsel continued 
with the investigation, not once allowing 
themselves to become frustrated and losing 
their tempers. 

We had as another witness Mrs. Melitta 
del Villar,,a Cuban-born US. citizen whose 
real name is Mrs. Louis J. Amster, a New 
York City singer and entertainer. She pro- 
vided additional evidence about the kind of 
people in the Fair Play for Cuba Committee, 
The hearing revealed that on one occasion 
she sent a telegram to Albert S. Baker, 
identified as a subscriber to the Castro 
cause, and signed it “Pat O’Morte.” The 
House committee took note of the striking 
similarity between the alias Pat O Morte and 
a slogan popular in revolutionary Cuba, 
“Patria O Muerte,” meaning “Country or 
Death.” We suspect that Patria O Muerte 
was actually signed to the original telegram 
and that the telegraph operator who trans- 
mitted it became confused and misspelled it 
“Pat O’Morte.” 

While these hearings were in progress, tele- 
grams protesting them were received. Many 
of the names signed were recognized as 
those of people with Communist connec- 
tions, Communist Party membership, and 
Communist-front records. 

Following are some additional examples of 
the nature of the Fair Play for Cuba Com- 
mittee and its officers, members, and sup- 
porters: 

A new ultra-radical Communist publica- 
tion called “Revolution” was started by a 
group of Communists who advocate the vio- 
lent line of Red China in Paris in Octo- 
ber 1962. Its subject matter concerns Af- 
rica, Latin America, and Europe, This maga- 
gine glorifies Communist guerrilla warfare, 
It holds Castro's violent seizure of power up 
as a model to be followed by others. 


What connection is there between this 
magazine and the Fair Play for Cuba Com- 
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mittee? Here are several examples of, the 
ties between the two: 

The Fair Play for Cuba Committee has 
taken full-page ads in several issues of the 
magazine, In these ads it announces to 
Communists and radicals everywhere—be- 
cause this is an international publication— 
that they can order copies of the violent, 
revolutionary speeches of Castro and Che 
Guevara by writing to the Fair Play for 
Cuba Committee headquarters in New York 
City. 

One issue of the magazine Revolution in- 
cluded articles by Carlton Beals, one of the 
two founding cochairmen of the Fair Play 
for Cuba Committee, who wrote a scurrilous 
piece accusing the United States of cold war 
designs and of the “rape” of Cuba. 

Another article in Revolution was by 
Robert Taber, also a founder and the first 
executive secretary of the Fair Play for Cuba 
Committee, an exconvict who served time 
for armed robbery, auto theft and kidnap- 
ing. An advertisement on the back page 
listed writings and speeches about Cuba 
available in English. All but two of them 
were by Castro. 

We have other evidence against the Fair 
Play for Cuba Committee. When an article 
in a New York newspaper charged that com- 
munism was being forced upon the Cuban 
people, the Fair Play for Cuba Committee 
put an advertisement in the New York Times 
that said: “False. Not a shred of evidence 
has been produced to support such allega- 
tions.” This advertisement was paid for in 
part with money that came directly from 
the Cuban Government. It appeared a few 
months after the Communists had by vio- 
lence taken over the Cuban Federation of 
Labor and the National Newspaper Guild, 
thus putting an end there to collective bar- 
gaining and freedom of the press. 

Where Oswald got his idea of assassinating 
the President still has to be established, but 
in the meantime the Cuban Student Direc- 
torate in Exile has given us some interesting 
information. It tells us that at a reception 
at the Brazilian Embassy in Havana the first 
week of last September, Castro talked to a 
group of foreign ambassadors and threatened 
to kill major figures in the U.S, Government 
in reprisal for any attempt to overthrow his 
regime 


There is another mystery surrounding 
Oswald that so far has not been cleared up 
publicly. Shortly before he pulled the trig- 
ger at Dallas, he disappeared on a trip to 
Mexico. While there we know that he ap- 

in the office of the Cuban consul. 
We do not know why he went there, or 
whether or not it was while there that he 
finally made up his mind about the assassi- 
nation, 

It must have been a shocking and chilling 
experience to have heard Lee Harvey Oswald 
maintain last August, in a radio debate here 
in New Orleans in which he was invited to 
take part after his brush with the anti- 
Castro Cuban exiles, that the Fair Play for 
Cuba Committee was not a subversive orga- 
nization. The evidence compiled by the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, as 
well as the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee, showed otherwise. 

As a further condemnation, the Fair Play 
for Cuba Committee office in New York de- 
nied, at the time of the assassination, that 
it had ever heard of Oswald. This was a de- 
liberate distortion of the truth, as evidenced 
early in December when Vincent Theodore 
Lee, the chairman of the committee and the 
same witness who took the fifth amendment 
81 times in a single appearance before the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
released a series of letters written by Oswald 
to the Fair Play for Cuba Committee. 

We have reason, in view of reports and 
evidence accumulated since November, to 
believe that Oswald was connected with the 
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pickets who protested the Adlai Stevenson 
rally at Dallas and with the attempted assas- 
sination of former Gen. Edwin Walker. 
These two gentlemen, as well as Mr. Ken- 
nedy, had spoken out against Castro. 

The case against the Pair Play for Cuba 
Committee goes on and on. One of its ear- 
marks is the teaching of extreme hatred and 
contempt, something that is characteristic 
of the left-wing Communists. 

This vicious and disreputable organization 
was so bold that in 1961 it committed John 
F. Kennedy to historical oblivion. It was 
reported in a Senate Judiciary Committee 
document which quoted the Fair Play Com- 
mittee as follows: “Fidel has made it. Ken- 
nedy has muffed it. If Fidel Castro were to 
pass out of the picture tomorrow, it would 
not change this die. It has been cast. 
Throughout South America people will be 
building statues honoring Fidel Castro long 
after Kennedy has become the brand name 
for somebody’s baked cookies or a new kind 
of Swiss cheese.” 

Despite all this array of evidence marking 
the Fair Play for Cuba Committee as a 
vicious organization plotting against the 
United States, word went out when the late 
President announced his plans to visit Dal- 
las that the rightwing extremists were the 
element most to be feared, It is reliably 
reported that first among the six subjects 
to be studied by Chief Justice Warren, head 
of the assassination inquiry, is the influence 
of hate movements in the Dallas community. 
If I understand Mr. Warren, and I believe 
I do, the hate movements include only right- 
wing groups. 

It is too late to undo what has been done 
at Dallas. But it is not too late to take 
proper cognizance of the very real danger 
that the Communists and their fellow- 
traveling radicals and left extremists pose to 
the United States. 

The death of this assassin does not end 
the story. Oswald was not the only one 
connected with the Fair Play Committee. 
There are others, free in our land in spite of 
all the evidence compiled, who are just as 
strong believers in communism as he was. 

I am in favor of a stringent law that will 
invoke severe penalties upon these traitors 
and traducers who would subvert us and 
destroy our country, our women, and our 
children by delivering us, lock, stock, and 
barrel, to the Communist conspiracy and to 
the rule of the Kremlin. 

Castro must be deposed. Communism 
must be banished from our land and all the 
Americas. It should be done by diplomacy 
or by embargo, or by the employment of other 
methods of a similar nature, if possible, but 
if necessary it must be done by force. The 
Communists understand only the language 
of force. I am in favor, if necessary, of giv- 
ing them a full dose of force and power, the 
only language they understand. 

The longer we delay firm and resolute ac- 
tion, the more the situation worsens. The 
Panamanian situation should be handled 
with a firm and resolute hand. We should 
not surrender an inch to this Communist- 
inspired uprising. Our rights in the Panama 
Canal and the Panama Canal Zone are es- 
tablished and are as old as the independence 
of Panama, which was brought about by the 
naval aid and firmness of a great American 
President. 

We must not wait until communism makes 
further and more deadly inroads into our 
society and into our Government before act- 
ing to uphold our cherished way of life. ` 

The Monroe Doctrine is more important to 
us today than it was when it was proclaimed 
during the administration of President Mon- 
roe almost 150 years ago. The Monroe 
Doctrine must be upheld, and America must 
be freed from the devastating influences of 
communism—of the Oswalds and the others 
who place more value upon Marxism and 
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Ehrushchevism and Castroism than they do 
upon American freedom. 

Despite the bleak and somber picture be- 
fore us, we in this country can still live in 
hope, rather than despair. There is much 
for which to be thankful. Although the 
public indebtedness of the United States 
exceeds by $25 billion the public indebted- 
ness of all the other countries of the world 
combined, we nevertheless remain the most 
powerful nation. 

We are blessed with unbounded natural 
resources. In many instances, our natural 
resources exceed those of all the other na- 
tions combined. Our constitutional system 
of government as handed down to us by our 
forefathers cannot be matched by any other 
nation. It is to be hoped that we will pre- 
serve it in its pristine glory. 

The people are patriotic, and when they 
recognize the flagitious forces tearing at the 
vitals of our form of government which we 
cherish, they will rise up and destroy our 

oppressors and secure our liberties and our 
feedoms. They will return our government 
to the form and type established by those 
men and women who loved liberty so dearly 
that they crossed an ocean and started a new 
nation to gain it. 

In short, we need, and I believe we have, 
the manhood and the womanhood to uphold 
our cherished American principles which 
have been handed down to us through the 
sacrifices made by our citizens of this and 
previous generations who have shed their 
blood on the battlefields and battle seas of 
the world. 


National Childern’s Dental Health Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK M. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, February 1, 1964 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring attention to the Congress 
that February 2 to February 10 is Na- 
tional Children’s Dental Health Week. 
This celebration is used as a means of 
promoting interest in the care and pres- 
ervation of the primary and the young 
permanent teeth, not only from the rav- 
ages of decay but also from poorly 
equipped participants of contact sports. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Conr or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


Trie 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, BTYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES —The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of p shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c, 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trriz 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Record without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, ¢. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 
Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 

order to provide for the prompt publication 
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and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record — The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recor as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 

in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues Insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 74%4-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be 
in the Record shall be printed in 6½- point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp 18 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Rxconn for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning, 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recor style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
In the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.— The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
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one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report of 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
& speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the Conczrgs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendix — The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among thelr extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session, 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress, 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Oficial Reporters—The Official Re- 
porters of each House shall indicate on the 
manuscript and prepare headings for all 
matter to be ‘printed In the Appendix, and 
shall make suitable reference thereto at the 


proper place in the proceedings. 
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David J. Galter Memorial Chapel 


eo 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, David J. 
Galter was a distinguished journalist 
who made a deep impression on those 
who knew him and those who read his 
writings. He was honored last week 
when the David J. Galter Memorial 
Chapel was dedicated at Gratz College, 
Philadelphia. Since Mr. Galter’s works 
had a strong influence not only in Penn- 
sylvania but throughout the Nation, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix.of the Recorp a report. 


from the Jewish Exponent of January 24, 
1964, on the dedication ceremony, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Davi GALTER'S Many CONTRIBUTIONS NOTED 
AT GRATA CHAPEL DEDICATION 


The contributions of David J. Galter, late 
editor of the Jewish Exponent, to this com- 
munity, the United States and the Jewish 
people, were commemorated by the dedica- 
tion last Sunday of the Galter Memorial 
Chapel at Gratz College. 

At dedication exercises at the college, 10th 
Street and Tabor Road, representatives of 
the Governments of the United States and 
Israel joined their praise to that of leaders 
in journalism, education, and civic and phil- 
anthropic services, in tribute to Galter who, 
as speakers declared, frequently served as the 
voice and conscience of the Philadelphia 
Jewish community for many years up to the 
time of his death in 1962. 

Dr. Solomon Grayzel, editor of the Jewish 
Publication Society, depicted Galter as a 
brave and effective fighter against “the vul- 
garization of Jewish life and the flight from 
Jewishness—if not from Judaism—that 
characterized the second quarter of this 
century.” 

“A community of Jews in America was 
built and David Galter, through his work on 
the Exponent and elsewhere, helped substan- 
tially in its building.” Dr. Grayzel said. 

“He recognized the immense power of 
the forces that made for secularization and 
spiritual devaluation. He did not live in an 
ivory tower and he knew what the Jews of 
our day were up against, 

“He often expressed admiration for the 
men who, with zeal and sincerity, labored in 
the community's behalf. He knew the im- 
portance of getting the Jews of America to 
do their duty by the Jewish people. 

“Nevertheless, the Image of Jewish life was 
somehow wrong and its wrongness was to 
him a constant source of irritation. The 
negativism of antidefamation was too prom- 
inent in Jewish life. The definition of 
philanthropy was too physical and therefore 
too narrow. 

“The idea of Zionism was marred by too 
much organizational politics. He was espe- 
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cially critical of religious leadership, not be- 
cause he disliked religious leaders or their 
cause, but because he was convinced that 
rabbis and synagogues did not exert them- 
selves to provide a sufficient balancing em- 
phasis on the devotional and the cultural, 

“He criticized everything in Jewish life, 
frequently and sometimes bitingly. Yet he 
spoke of the old Rabbi Levinthal, his teach- 
er in his youth, with affection; he addressed 
all rabbis with respect, he never failed to 
give aid to the institutions through which 
Jewish life functioned and to the men who 
led them.” 

Galter was not merely a good journalist, 
but a good Jewish journalist,” Dr. Grayzel 
added, declaring that this required that “in 
addition to being skillful in the art of pre- 
senting news, a Jewish journalist must know 
how to interpret it in terms of Jewishness. 

“Newspaper readers are grateful for news 
that entertains, but thoroughly dislike the 
slightest suspicion of being guided. Yet 
what else is a Jewish newspaper for? If it 
is to save itself from disintegrating into a 
mirror of a social ghetto, it must strive to 
articulate the distinctiveness of the group 
which it serves, and express that which gives 
it stature and makes it deserve to survive.” 

Myer Feinstein, chairman of the building 
committee for the chapel, presiding at the 
Seer presented the key to the chapel 

Mitchell Panzer, president of the college. 
“Many of us may not realize how far his 
voice reached beyond the immediate bound- 
aries of our community.” Feinstein said of 
Galter. “But the U.S. Government has not 
forgotten, nor has the Government of Is- 
rael.” 

He cited messages from U.S. Senator HUGH 
Scorr and from Edward R. Murrow, Director 
of the U.S. Information Agency, praising 
Galter’s services to the Nation during World 
War I as a reporter with the “Red, White, and 
Blue Caravan” that toured the country on 
behalf of the war effort. 

He also read a tribute from Israel Ambas- 
sador Avraham Harman, recalling Galter’s, 
services to Zionism and to the welfare of 
Jews throughout the world. 

Judge Nochem S. Winnet, Federation of 
Jewish Agencies president, spoke of Galter’s 
contribution toward the development of “our 
Jewish community's civil service.” 

Winnet pointed out that the community's 
health, welfare and other services, while ba- 
sically voluntary in nature, depend heavily 
on the work of “high caliber professional 
staff. Galter, he said, was “an example par 
excellence of the very highest type of com- 
munity civil servant.” 

“One of his important and lasting contri- 
butions,” the federation president declared, 
“was the strengthening of this vitally impor- 
tant civil service, raising its standards, edu- 
cating the public as to its value, and in- 
spiring the people of our agency staffs with 
a sense of their mission, worth, and re- 
sponsibility.” 

Participants in the dedication exercises in- 
cluded Rabbi Max D. Klein, rabbi emeritus 
of Congregation Adath Jeshurun, who offered 
the memorial prayer; Rabbi Elias Charry, of 
Germantown Jewish Center, who gave the 
benediction; Dr. Elazar Goelman, dean of 
Gratz College; Benson M. Schambelan, pres- 
ident of the college alumni association; Mare 
Orner, president of the student association; 


Mrs. William B. Lakritz, a daughter of Galter, 
and Baruch Bricklin, a son-in-law. 


Many PRAISE ACHIEVEMENT 

The following were among messages re- 
ceived at the dedication of the David J. 
Galter Memorial Chapel at Gratz College: 

US. Senator Hucu Scorr, of Pennsylvania: 

David J. Galter left a heritage that is in- 
deed worthy of this chapel. He was a good 
man, and the children and grandchildren 
who survive him bear testimony to that. 

He was a distinguished journalist, a re- 
porter, and editor whose writings had a great 
impact on readers of the Jewish Exponent 
and other publications. 

But he was also a man of vision, and, as 
Edward R. Murrow said, the minds 
of men like Mr. Galter helped shape the US. 
information policies of today. 

It will be my privilege to insert this letter 
and all other statements made at the dedica- 
tion ceremony into the CONGRESSIONAL Rsc- 
orp so that all Members of the Senate and 
House have an opportunity to read of the 
good and great works of David J. Galter. 

Edward R. Murrow, Director of the U.S. 
Information Agency: 

For the ceremonies honoring the late David 
J. Galter, I am pleased with the opportunity 
to provide an expression of esteem on the 
part of the Government he so well served. 

Our great task today—the work of the men 
and women of the U.S. Information Agency 
serving in more than 200 posts around the 
world—is made no easier merely because 
communication is swifter and easier than 
those in David Galter’s days with the Creel 
Committee of World War I. 1 

But it is made more noble by the wisdom 
and devotion of such men as David Galter 
who helped pioneer America’s first modern 
international information effort. 

The guiding minds of such men as he 
laid the groundwork so that truth, clarity,’ 
and good conscience could support the build- 
ing stones upon which America’s present in- 
ternational information program and the 
USIA has grown. 

We are truly indebted to men like him 80 
that we may today serve this profession 
honorably and with pride. 

From Avraham Harman, Ambassador of 
Israel to the United States: 

We in Israel well recall the distinguished 
and dedicated service of Mr. Galter to Israel's 
cause and it is indeed fitting that the name 
of someone who devoted so much time and 
energy in the interest of the Jewish people 
should be perpetuated in this way. 

From Arthur Ochs Sulzberger, publisher, 
the New York Times: 

It is fitting that a college chapel be dedi- 
cated to a journalist, For both callings are 
dedicated, education and to the 
enlightenment of mankind. It is only 
through knowledge that man can be free. 

As a journalist, David J. Galter contrib- 
uted to man's knowledge and thus to his 
freedom and the enjoyment thereof. In 
honoring him, the Jewish community of 
Philadelphia honors itself. 

From Rabbi Israel H. Levinthal, Brooklyn 
Jewish Center: 

I was privileged to have known and to have 
enjoyed the friendship of David Galter, of 
blessed memory, since our boyhood days. He 
was a frequent visitor in our home and came 
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under the spiritual influence of my sainted 
father. 

It is good to know that his name and mem- 
ory will be perpetuated in such a fitting way 
in such a fine institution as Gratz College. 
The chapel and the college symbolize the 
two principal aspects of his life—a love for 
his people's faith and a love for his people's 
culture. 

From Sanford Solender, executive vice 
president, National Jewish Welfare Board: 

David Galter was not only a journalist 
and editor of rare capacity but a committed 
Jew who brought to bear his Jewish under- 
standing and knowledge as editor of the 
Jewish Exponent and interpreter of a host 
of important Jewish agencies, including the 
National Jewish Welfare Board. 

His unique role in giving status to the pro- 
fession of Jewish journalism and his life- 
long dedication to Jewish literature and cul- 
ture made him one of the finest exponents 
of American Jewish life. 

Other messages were received from U.S. 
Senator JOSEPH S. CLARK; Rabbi Leon H, 
Elmaleh, minister emeritus of Congregation 
Mikveh Israel; and John J. Steck, president, 
the Poor Richard Club. 


Why Not Kiki Cuyler for Baseball’s 
Hall of Fame? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day, a committee of baseball veterans 
meets to select from one to six great 
baseball stars of the past for the 1964 

addition to baseball's Hall of Fame at 
Cooperstown, N.Y. In my opinion one 
of baseball's outstanding players has long 
been overlooked for this honor. 

I refer to the late Hazen “Kiki” 
Cuyler, of Harrisville, Mich. Last year 
Kiki was posthumously named to the 
Michigan Hall of Fame and certainly he 
ranks head and shoulders above some of 
the candidates mentioned in the first go- 
around of nominees for the Cooperstown 
classic. : 

Kiki was truly one of the great major 
league players of his era. He was a great 
outfielder. In 4 different years of his 
career his batting average was over .350 
and he was fleet as a deer around the 
bases. During his 16 years with the 
majors he played for 4 teams—the Pi- 
rates, the Cubs, the Cincinnati Reds, and 
the Brooklyn Dodgers. 

During his major career he piled up a 
record of 102 runs batted in, twice got 4 
long hits in a single game, was credited 
with making 43 double plays in the 
1923 season, and in the same year led his 
league in 3-base hits with 26 to his credit. 
He had 158 triple plays to his credit in 
the big leagues. 

Kiki died in 1950 at the age of 50, the 
victim of a heart attack. He had retired 
to his home in Harrisville, Mich., which 
is in my congressional district. 

In Frederick Lieb’s book, “The Pitts- 
burgh Pirates,” Lieb said: 

Young Cuyler fairly sizzled, and became 
the talk of the league. He was third among 
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the 100-gamie players, with .357, scored 144 
runs, collected 220 hits for 366 total bases, 
which included 43 doubles, 26 triples, and 
17 home runs. He also stole 41 bases. On 
September 18, 19, and 21, he bashed out 10 
consecutive hits, tying an ancient National 
League mark by Ed Delahanty and Jake 
Gettman. 


Mr. Merrill Weber, publisher of one of 
the newspapers in Kiki’s home county, 
the Alcona County, Mich., Herald, is one 
of the leaders in having Kiki Cupler's 
name placed in the Cooperstown Me- 
morial along with other baseball greats. 

Mr. Weber's account of the recent ac- 
tion in naming Cuyler to Michigan’s Hall 
of Fame, appearing in the Alcona County 
Herald, follows: 


KIKI CUYLER GOES IN MICHIGAN'S HALL or 
FAME 


Misty eyed but with a full heart, “Mike” 
stood before a group of sports fans a while ago 
and accepted a Michigan Hall of Fame 
plaque. 

“Mike” is the term of endearment used by 
the late Hazen (Kiki) Cuyler when speaking 
of his wife, Bertha, and speak of her often 
he did. 

As a matter of fact, the last time this 
writer ever had a lengthy conversation with 
Kiki he spoke about “Mike.” He gave her 
complete credit for whatever success he en- 
joyed as one of the greatest baseball players 
the major leagues has ever seen. 

This conversation took place in the 
cramped cab of a long since retired Lincoln 
fire truck. We sat there with heater going 
to escape the bitter cold the night of De- 
cember 30, 1949, while the old Greenbush 
Tavern was swept by fire. 

Equally curious regarding events around us, 
we met by chance that night and as was 
so often the case when Kiki and I got to- 
gether we forgot our surroundings and the 
people and things involved in them, losing 
ourselves in talk, good man talk. He told 
how easy it was during his heyday to come 
home with a feeling of great personal impor- 
tance and, as he called it, a “swelled head” 
after a good day at the ball park. 

Ki said many, many times he'd arrive home 
walking on air, his ears tuned to the cheers 
of thousands after he had banged out three 
hits in five times at bat and stolen a couple 
of bases. 

He'd look to Mike“ for a continuation of 
that hero worship. But she would calmly 
say, “What happened the other two trips to 
the plate?” That was all it ever took, Ki 
said, to get his feet back on the ground and 
his head out of the clouds. “ ‘Mike’ was my 
balance wheel,” Ki said. “If it hadn’t been 
for her I'm sure my modest success would 
have been far less.” 

And “Mike” was Kiki's voice at the hall 
of fame ceremonies. She prepared a nice 
little speech of acceptance but when called 
to the rostrum she forgot it and brought 
down the house with the simple statement, 
“If I could only speak as well.as my husband 
could hit, then I might be able to tell all of 
you how much we appreciate this honor.” 

Kiki was posthumously named to the Mich- 
igan Hall of Fame this year, along with 
Tommy Bridges, former great Detroit Tiger 
pitcher, and Guy Houston, retired coach at 
Flint Northern High School. The ceremonies 
were conducted at Detroit recently with 
Bridges and Houston on hand to accept their 
awards personally while “Mike” accepted for 
her late husband. 

Now the big push is on by sports writers 
all over the United States to have Kiki en- 


Cooperstown, N.Y., where he would join such 
contemporary greats at Ty Cobb, Babe Ruth, 
Mickey Cochrane, et al. 


February 3 
Bellamay Award Address by John Habig 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, prob- 
ably few persons in this country know 
the name of the author of the Pledge 
of Allegiance. It was composed by Fran- 
cis Bellamay, and it is for him that the 
annual Bellamay award is named. This 
honor is bestowed each year upon an 
outstanding high school, and delegates 
from other high schools attend the cere- 
mony. This year Indiana was represent- 
ed at the award presentation by John 
Habig, a student of Arsenal Technical 
High School in Indianapolis. 

John Habig is a senior at Arsenal Tech 
and was chosen by a committee for the 
trip to Chattanooga last October on the 
basis of citizenship, patriotism and the 
American way of life. He is a member of 
the Madrigal Singers at Tech, treasurer 
of the Techoir, secretary of senior roll 
room 153, and a member of the senior 
scholarship committee. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address of John Habig on 
that occasion be printed in the Appendix 
to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL BELLAMY AWARD, CENTRAL Hin 
SCHOOL, CHATTANOOGA, TENN., OCTOBER 11, 
1963 : 

Whenever anyone mentions Arsenal Tech- 
nical High School, the comment is usually 
something like, “Oh, yes, that is the big 
school in Indianapolis.” If a more inquisi- 
tive person should ask, “How big is it?” 
any Tech Titan will be glad to boast that 
4,600 students attend school. In 
addition, the evening school has 3,200 en- 
rollees and the summer school had 1,600 
pupils, In 1939 and 1940, before Indianapolis 
had as many schools as it does today, Tech 
squeezed over 7,700 students onto the 76-acre 
campus. This makes Tech, both past and 
present, one of the largest in the Bellamy 
award family of schools. 

Of course, the mere size of a school is not 
a measure of its worth. I must mention that 
Tech has won the largest number of Free- 
dom Foundation Awards of any school in 
the Nation—24 in all, Much credit for this 
goes to Miss Ella Sengenberger, retired Tech 
teacher and member of the Bellamy advisory 


Tech is also known for her colorful back- 
ground. The site of Tech, once a Civil War 
arsenal, has many buildings left from its 
military past, including the barracks, the 
artillery building, the arsenal itself, and 
even the barn which now contains music 
classes instead of horses. 


In 1962 Arsenal Technical High School 
celebrated its 50th anniversary as a high 
school. During that time four principals, 
hundreds of teachers and thousands of stu- 
dents have come through the gates of Tech. 
Each one is fortunate to have been associ- 
ated with one of the schools that make up 
what Mr. Roy F. Miller, the student chair- 
man of the National Bellamy Award, said 
was one of the most outstanding groups of 
schools in the Nation—the Bellamy award 
family of schools. 


1964 


Indianapolis has another Bellamy distinc- 
tion. Elementary Public School 102, only 
recently dedicated, has the official name, the 
Francis Bellamy School. At the dedication, 
Miss Margarette S. Miller, director of the 
National Bellamy Award, presented a portrait 
of Bellamy to this school, a gift from the 
Bellamy schools. There are only two schools 
in the Nation with the honor of this name: 
one in Rome, N.Y., Bellamy's home city, and 
the other in Indianapolis. 

Our school publication, the Arsenal Can- 
non, reflects our historic past. With great 
pride I present The Cannon 1963 yearbook. 


The Elimination of Poverty: A Primary 
Goal of Public Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, January 23, 1964, Georgetown 
University, as part of its 175th anniver- 
sary celebration, held a conference en- 
titled “Poverty in Plenty: The Poor in 
Our Affluent Society.” This topic is of 
consuming interest because of the focus 
placed upon it by President Johnson. 
However, it is interesting to note that 
this seminar was planned last fall, well 
before the current national discussion. 
This prescience is in keeping with the 
spirit of this great university which lit- 
erally grew up with the country, having 
been founded in 1789, and whose motto 
for the anniversary year is appropriately 
enough, “Wisdom and discovery for a dy- 
namic world.” 

The discussion at the seminar was wide 
ranging and served to focus attention on 
the major social and economic aspects 
of the vital national problem. It is es- 
sential that the problem of poverty be 
brought out in the open—that we ac- 
knowledge the existence of poverty and 
resolve to do something about it. 

Among the participants at the George- 
town University conference was Wilbur 
J. Cohen, Assistant Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare who gave an ex- 
cellent speech entitled: “The Elimina- 
tion of Poverty: A Primary Goal of Pub- 
lic Policy.” Mr. Cohen is not new to the 
subject, for as early as 1960 he was work- 
ing on studies which ultimately evolved 
into a definitive study, “Income and 
Welfare in the United States.” Mr. 
Cohen's speech pointed out the large 
mass of Americans who live in poverty, 
the problems they face, and the meas- 
ures needed to get millions of Americans 
off “the perpetual cycle of poverty.” In 
order that all Members be afforded the 
opportunity to read Mr. Cohen's fine 
speech, I offer it in its entirety: 

THE ELIMINATION OF POVERTY: A PRIMARY 
Goat or PUBLIC POLICY 
(By Wilbur J. Cohen, Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare) 

President Johnson in his state of the 
Union message earlier this month pledged 
the administration to “unconditional war on 
poverty in America.” In his budget message 
last Tuesday the President reiterated this 
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objective and recommended over $1 billion 
of new obligational authority for fiscal year 
1965 to begin an “all-out attack on the prob- 
lem of poverty in the United States.” Today 
I should like to discuss the reasons why the 
administration has undertaken an all-out at- 
tack on poverty and outline its broad dimen- 
sions. 

The paradox of millions of Americans liv- 
ing in poverty and deprivation in the midst 
of the general prosperity enjoyed by the ma- 
jority of citizens has long been a blot on our 
economic and social institutions. Our 
schools and newspapers point out that we 
believe in the principle of freedom of oppor- 
tunity, yet for many Americans caught in 
the self-perpetuating cycle of poverty, we 
have not done all that is possible to provide 
exits from the ranks of the poor and dis- 
advantaged. 

The findings of the President's Task Force 
on Manpower Conservation, released earlier 
this month, point to the shocking toll that 
poverty exacts of our Nation's manpower re- 
sources. The task force found that one-third 
of the Nation's youth would, on examination, 
be found unqualified on the basis of stand- 
ards set up for military service. Moreover, 
poverty is the principal reason why these 
young men fail to meet those physical and 
méntal standards. Four out of five of those 
rejected on mental grounds were school drop- 
outs; one out of five came from families that 
had been on public assistance in the past 5 
years; almost a third came from homes 
broken by divorce or separation. The fathers 
of more than half of the mental rejectees 
never completed grade school. 

These findings are dramatic evidence that 
the problem of poverty is still very much 
with us, and that its social and economic 
costs are heavy. 

Unlike many undeveloped nations through- 
out the world, the United States has the 
productive capacity to provide an adequate 
level of living for all of its citizens. More- 
over, raising every individual and family 
now living at below subsistence levels 
to at least a level of subsistence could be 
accomplished without any basic changes in 
our economic system. And when we consi- 
der that 4 million workers and 13 per- 
cent of our industrial capacity are not being 
utilized it is apparent that this country has 
the capacity and the ty to face 
the problem of poverty and its attendant 
social evils squarely and to attack it. 

Throughout most of history, until the 
technological advances of the 20th century 
made abundance a reality, a real scar- 
city of goods made the elimination of mass 
poverty an unreachable goal. Therefore, 
poverty was rationalized by whatever philos- 
ophy was convenient—thus the “social Dar- 
winists” of the latter part of the 19th cen- 
tury labeled the poor as those least fit in 
the survival of the fittest. Today, we reject 
such thinking. Still the notion that poverty 
is a spur to progress and is a penalty for 
laziness, error or failure persists as an al- 
most unconditional r of attitudes 
conditioned by a wholly different set of 
economic facts. 

The fact is, of course, that poverty is costly 
not only to individuals but also to society. 
Physical and mental disease, delinquency 
and crime, high infant mortality, loss of pro- 
ductive capacity—all of these are part of the 
environment of poverty. 

But the most fundamental reason for de- 
claring war on poverty is a moral one. This 
Nation and its institutions are founded upon 
the belief that each individual should have 
the opportunity to develop his capacity to 
the fullest. Those who are born into the 
world of poverty are not only deprived of 
most of the material comforts of life, but are 
also stunted in their emotional, intellectual, 
and social development, and thus effectively 
prevented from realizing their human po- 
tentialities. 
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To say that poverty and inequality of op- 
portunity (which is both a cause and effect 
of poverty and deprivation) is morally wrong 
is only a beginning. Sound public policy 
must be based on facts in addition to moral 
fervor. Thus it is essential to know how 
much poverty exists today, what causes it, 
and what may be the problems of elimi- 
nating it in the future. 

The question of how many people live in 
poverty depends, of course, upon a definition 
of poverty. This is not an altogether easy 
definition to arrive at, as various studies on 
poverty and the characteristics of the poor 
will readily testify. There are two primary 
cources of income data that are cited in most 
studies: the Current Population Reports, 
Consumer Income Series, prepared by the 
Bureau of the Census derived from house- 
hold surveys; and the personal income series 
developed by the Office of Business Eco- 
nomics, Department of Commerce, based pri- 
marily on data from the consolidated Federal 
individual income tax returns and from the 
Census Income Series. The census data in- 
clude money income only, while the Office of 
Business Economics series includes some 
nonmoney income sources. However, the 
census data, although limited to money in- 
come, provides a wide range of breakdowns 
of family income by size and type of family 
and therefore can furnish useful data on the 
characteristics of low-income families. 

The exact point that separates adequate 
incomes from inadequate ones is necessar- 
ily a matter of judgment. Starting with 
the premise that the poor are those whose 
basic and irreducible needs exceed their 
means to satisfy them, we must determine 
the total of goods and services that consti- 
tute these basic needs and the amount of 
income necessary to purchase these goods 
and services. Various minimum family 
budgets have been determined by welfare 
agencies, public and private, for use in es- 
tablishing eligibility for assistance payments 
to the needy. The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
ties periodically computes a citywide family 
budget representing a modest but adequate 
living for a family of 4 for 20 large cities in 
the United States. In 1959 this annual 
budget cost ranged from a low of $5,370 to 
& high of $6,567, inclusive of taxes. Most in- 
come studies use a cutoff point to separate 
poor families from those with adequate in- 
comes that is somewhere between the mini- 
mum State welfare budget and the BLS city 
worker's budget. 

Since budgetary needs vary among differ- 
ent geographic areas and among families of 
different sizes and age composition, the use 
of some cutoff point such as $3,000 annual 
income for any family as a demarcation of 
the poverty group provides at best only a 
rough approximation of the numbers of poor 
families. 

Today I should like to cite some data on 
poor families from a study of family income 
by the Survey Research Center Institute for 
Social Research at the University of Michi- 
gan.t This study, based on a national sam- 
ple of 2,800 families taken in 1960, obtained, 
by means of a rather extensive question- 
naire, a more complete measure of income 
than either the Census Money Income Series 
or the Office of Business Economic Personal 
Income Series. Since detailed information 
was obtained for each family in the sample, 
it was possible to estimate closely the budg- 
etary needs of each household on the basis 
of size and composition of the family, ad- 
Justed for differences in food, clothing, and 
other requirements of persons of different 
ages and employment status. 


James N. Morgan, Martin H. David, Wil- 
bur J, Cohen, and Harvey E. Brazer, “Income 
and Welfare in the United States,” McGraw 
Hill Co., 1962. 
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The budgetary standard was adapted from 
one developed by the Community Council 
of Greater New York. The budget was 
$1,716 for an aged or disabled person and 
$4,330 for a family of four. Because of 
price differentials in rural areas the Univer- 
sity of Michigan study designated a family 
gs poor only if its income failed to meet 90 
percent of its basic needs as determined by 
the New York council standards and if its 
liquid assets were less than $5,000. The me- 
dian budget requirement for all poor fam- 
ilies was $3,676. 

By this standard, 10.4 million families, or 
20 percent of American families, were poor 
in 1959. 

I do not want to belabor the question of 
numbers or percentages. Absolute numbers 
are arbitrary, but all studies show that the 
number of poor is substantial enough to 
constitute a national problem. Setting a 
standard of need higher or lower than that 
used in the University of Michigan study 
would modify the dimensions of the prob- 
lem but would not alter basically the find- 
ings as to the incidence of poverty among 
various groups and the characteristics of 
those living in poverty: nor would it affect 
the kinds of programs needed to attack the 
problem. 

Of the 10.4 million families classified as 
poor by the University of Michigan study, 
over one-fourth were headed by a person 
aged 65 or over; over one-fourth were non- 
white; about one out of six was headed by 
a disabled person; about one out of eight 
was headed by a single parent—usually a 
mother—with children. Unemployed per- 
sons headed about one out of nine families. 
Many of these categories overlap, of course. 
For example, nearly one-third of the poor 
aged heads were also disabled. Nonwhites 
comprised over two-fifths of the broken 
families, and almost 30 percent of the unem- 
ployed living in poverty, although nonwhites 
made up about 11 percent of the popula- 
tion in 1959. 


Yet a sizable proportion of the poor— 
almost one-fourth—could not be classified 


ers, widows, and single females under 65, 
students, and household workers. Many of 
these people have low levels of educational 
attainment and no employment skills. 
Typical of such families is one headed by a 
32-year-old man employed as a dishwasher. 
Although he worked steadily during 1959, he 
earned only slightly over $2,000. His wife 
earned $300 more, but their combined in- 


little prospect of increasing earning 
power or of moving out of the ranks of the 
poor 


Low earning power may result from tem- 
porary circumstances, such as short-term 
unemployment, or illness, or it may be the 
result of longrun factors less susceptible of 
change. It is true that whatever defini- 
tion of poverty is used, there will be included 
among the ranks of the poor some families 
who may later move out of poverty. How- 
ever, one of the most interesting and signifi- 
cant outcomes of the University of Michigan 
study is that it furnishes statistical evidence 
that there is indeed a hard core of poor fam- 
ilies who have little prospect of moving out 
of poverty and for whom low incomes are 
chronic. 

A variety of findings support this conclu- 
sion. Data on the past earnings of heads of 
poor families show chronically low earnings. 
Their meager assets result from low incomes, 
financial disasters, or poor financial man- 
agement in the past. Data on health in- 
surance coverage and pension rights show 
that they have had little protection from 
risks against poor health and involuntary 
retirement. In many poor families the 
breadwinner has never earned enough to 
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cover the costs of their maintenance budget. 
The heads of poor families that 
they earned an average of $2,949 in the year 
in which they earned the miost. Yet the 
present needs of these families cost an av- 
erage of $3,676. 

Variations in the distribution of assets 
among poor families in the University of 
Michigan study reflected differences in in- 
come history. Among families in different 
categories the nonwhite and single parents 
with children had accumulated the least re- 
seryes from past incomes. As might be ex- 
pected, persons and farmers had the 
highest levels of assets, but even these 
amounts were small. In part, of course, the 
accumulation of assets depends on the age 
of the family head. For example, one-third 
of single parents and nearly one-half of the 
unemployed—whose asset holdings were 
low—were under age 35. Poor nonwhite 
families, however, regardless of age, reported 
less savings than other groups. No doubt 
this results in large part from lack of in- 
come in past years, but in any case most non- 
white families have almost no contingency 
reseryes to meet future crises, 

Lack of assets and loss of earning power 
are not the sole economic problems of poor 
families. They also have inadequate pro- 
tection against those contingencies which 
are likely to curtail their incomes in the 
future. In 1959 only one-third of poor 
families had hospitalization insurance cov- 
ering all members. Three-fifths had no in- 
surance whatsoever. This contrasts with 63 
percent of the total population who had 
hospitalization coverage for all members of 
the family. 

Social insurance programs are an impor- 
tant part of an antipoverty program, yet poor 
families are less likely than others to have 
such coverage. Among all families 93 percent 
of the heads are covered by social security 
or other Government pensions in contrast 
to 84 percent of poor families. The Michi- 
gan study also showed that 40 percent of all 
families were covered by a private pension 
and annuities as contrasted with only 11 
percent of poor families. 

Contrary to what might be expected, less 
than one-fourth of the poor families received 
public assistance during 1959. This is a 
most significant finding. It is possible to 
argue that the proportion should be higher 
or lower. The proportion among the cate- 
gories of poor families that did receive public 
assistance varied from 40 percent among the 
disabled to 6 percent for the able-bodied 
self-employed. No doubt these differences 
reflected the wide range in eligibility for 
assistance among different groups of poor 
families, differences in their asset holdings, 
and in all likelihood in differences in State 
and eligibility standards. and in willingness 
in which poor families apply for and accept 
public aid. 

The poor do not usually have only one 
problem—the lack of money. They usually 
have many other problems. Many of the 
poor may be classified as multiple-problem 
families and to raise them above the poverty 
level we must attack these multiple causes. 
But we should not overlook the fact that 
many of the poor have important assets 
upon which to build a new life and new hope. 
In the University of Michigan study we 
found that about 70 percent of the poor felt 
they were not able to plan ahead but about 
30 percent—despite their poverty—felt they 
were able to plan ahead. This proportion 
rose to over 40 percent for those Just above 
the poverty line and to about 60 percent for 
those with modest incomes. There are poor 
people with ability to plan, with motivation, 
pride, and ambition; with appropriate and 
timely aid they can be helped to leave the 
ranks of the poor. How to find these people, 
how to work with them, and how to make 
available the services they need to help them 
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become self-supporting is the challenge 
ahead of us. 

From the standpoint of formulating public 
policy for the elimination of poverty, an 
important question arises as to whether the 
long-term causative factors of poverty result 
in the transmission of poverty between gen- 
erations. Terminology such as the seif- 
perpetuating cycle of poverty is often used. 
To what extent do statistical data on the 
characteristics of the poor validate this de- 
scription? Taking two Indexes of economic 
status: education and occupation, the 1959 
University of Michigan data show that the 
majority of those now in the ranks of the 
poor failed to go beyond the educational level 
of their fathers and that the poor family 
heads show much less upward occupational 
mobility than the general population. In 
fact the data indicate that a number of 
heads of poor families have moved into less 
skilled Jobs than their fathers had. 

The level of education expected by poor 
families for their children still in school and 
the educational attainment of their children 
who have finished school suggest that chil- 
dren of poor families to some extent inherit 
the inadequate education of their parents. 
Poor families have substantially lower 
aspirations for sending their children to col- 
lege than is true for the national cross sec- 
tion; 31 percent of poor families expected 
their sons to go on to college as compared 
to 66 percent of all families. Similarly, only 
45 percent of the children of poor families 
completed high school or more, while 65 per- 
cent of the children of all families achieved 
this level of education. Moreover, more than 
one-third of the children of poor familles 
have less than a grade school education and 
will probably perpetuate the poverty of their 
parents, 

Two generalizations about poverty—that 
low incomes and low earning power are usi- 
ally chronic and that there is a strong tend- 
ency for poverty and dependency to per- 
petuate itself between generations—clearly 
show that stopgap or crash programs do no 
more than alleviate poverty. The causes 
of poverty can be eliminated only by a con- 
centrated and simultaneous attack on all as- 
pects of poverty. As President Johnson said 
in his state of the Union message, Our aim 
is not only to relieve the symptoms of poverty 
but to cure it—and above all to prevent it.” 

During the past 25 years the extent of low 
incomes in the United States has been 
diminished considerably. The social and 
economic reforms such as social insurance, 
public assistance and minimum wage en- 
acted in the New Deal era and the high 
rate of economic growth during the 1940's 
and early 1950's have played important roles 
in the reduction of poverty. Yet in the 
midst of our affluent society, millions of 
Americans still live in poverty. It is clear 
that a high rate of economic growth with a 
resulting high level of employment is a nec- 

basis of a public policy aimed at the 
elimination of poverty. 

But economic growth will not in itself 
eradicate poverty; it will not insure income 
to the retired aged or disabled, nor eliminate 
discrimination against nonwhite, nor assure 
a productive role in our increasingly complex 
technology for the unskilled and uneducated. 
What is needed is a broadscale attack on poy- 
erty and its causes from many different di- 
rections, Such an attack should include a 
broad program of education; income mainte- 
nance to meet basic needs; expanded health 
and housing programs and other services to 
improve the physical and social environ- 
ment; an equitable and efficlent tax system; 
and a constant effort to achieve and main- 
tain optimum use of resources and manpower. 

In a forthcoming special message to the 
Congress, President Johnson will outline the 
nature of the administration’s attack on 
poverty and propose specific programs to 
implement this attack. Time does not per- 
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mit a discussion of the specific kinds of 
Measures that will be presented later. I will 
instead suggest some of the main currents 
of the overall antipoverty policy of this ad- 
ministration, 

The wide array of existing antipoverty pro- 
grams will be an important part of the attack 
on poverty, as will those programs which 
have been proposed during the past 3 years 
and are still awaiting consideration by Con- 
gress. The task now before us is to strength- 
en and refocus existing programs and co- 
ordinate them with some new ones into a 
comprehensive and purposive policy aimed at 
eliminating poverty, dependency, and ignor- 
ance in the United States. 

The President proposes to establish a means 
oi bringing together these separate pro- 
grams—Federal, State, and local—in an effort 
to achieve a unified and ‘ntensified approach 
to this complex problem, in which each 
separate element reinforces the others. 
Under the President's proposal, locally ini- 
tiated, comprehensive community action 
programs would be developed, to focus the 
various. available resources on the roots of 
povery in urban and rural areas. 

Increased economic growth, which will 
create more jobs and raise productivity, 
must have high priority in this policy. For 
this reason, President Johnson has urged 
prompt enactment of a tax reduction as an 
immediate stimulus to economic growth. In 
addition to the immediate effect of creating 
more jobs, the tax cut will subsequently in- 
crease Goyernment revenues for the support 
of public programs to attack poverty. 

Of course, More than just tax reform is 
involved in the problem of increasing eco- 
nomic growth and more than economic 
growth is involved in the problem of de- 
pendency. However, the two problems in- 
teract closely because the high rate of growth 
with the resultant increased output of goods 
and services is bound to be refiected in im- 
proved living standards for at least some of 
those persons who now live in poverty. On 
the other hand, measures which seek to 
remedy the causes of poverty and dependency 
through rehabilitation and training, for ex- 
ample, represent an investment in human 
resources which will in turn be reflected in 
increased levels of economic well-being. 

Of all the measures that may have a long- 
run effect in overcoming poverty and de- 
pendency, education is probably the most 
crucial, The University of Michigan study 
that I cited earlier found that over half of 
the heads of poor families were unskilled 
laborers or farmers, Today's rapidly chang- 
ing technology requires more and more of 
the highly skilled and educated. Levels of 
skills that were sufficient for yesterday's 
labor market are marginal today. 

A nation’s most im t resource is its 
people. Investment in education bears divi- 
dends in the form of increased productivity 
and national growth. Professor. Schultz, of 
the University of Chicago, has estimated 
that about 40 percent of the Nation’s eco- 
nomic growth in recent years may be attrib- 
uted to education. On the other hand, 
failures of our educational system breed 
failures in our social and economic system: 
delinquency, unemployment, loss of produc- 
tive power and purchasing power, and an in- 
crease in tax-supported assistance payments 
are examples. The loss of only 1 year’s in- 
come due to unemployment is more than 
the total cost of 12 years of education 
through high school. Failure to improve ed- 
ucational performance is thus not only poor 
social policy, it is poor economics. 

In the long run, it is only by stimulating 
interest in learning among the culturally 
and economically deprived youth in slum 
areas, in depressed rural areas, and in other 
areas of hard-core poverty, and by removing 
existing financial barriers to continuing edu- 
cation beyond the high school level that the 
cycle of self-perpetuating poverty can be 
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broken. In order to do this, the Nation 
must be prepared to invest much more than 
it is now investing in education, 

Special education efforts must be made 
for the children of poor and deprived fam- 
ilies and such education not only requires 
special techniques, but is more costly than 
for children from homes that are econom- 
ically and socially more secure. Yet for most 
children at the bottom of the economic 
ladder, educational opportunities are inade- 
quate and school buildings and instruction 
are grossly inferior to those available to 
children in higher income areas. 

In addition to improved educational op- 
portunities, the children of poor families 
need improved Job and educational counsel- 
ing and youth-oriented employment serv- 
ices. Children raised in the bleak and un- 
promising world of poverty are surrounded 
by adults whose hopes have been destroyed 
or never kindled—these young people need 
to be stimulated and motivated and given 
the opportunity to participate in meaning- 
ful work experience. The administration’s 
proposed Youth Employment Act is one such 
measure. 

When we speak of the poor we should not 
assume that all are equally poor. There is 
a wide variation in the economic status of 
the poor. To paraphrase George Orwell, 
while all of them are some are more 
poor than others. At the bottom of the heap 
is the broken family with children. Con- 
sidering these six different groups among the 
poor—the aged, the disabled, the broken 
family, the unemployed, the nonwhite, the 
self-employed—the budgetary needs of 
broken families is the highest and the gap 
between their need and the highest prior 
earned income is also the largest of any of 
the six groups. The mean budget 
ment of broken families was $4,359 yet the 
highest income these families ever earned 
was $1,673 (table 1). 


Earnings history of poor families 
[Percent of poor families] 
Highest income head ever earned: 


c 14 
$950 to 61.949. 18 
$1,950 to $2,949 18 
$2,950 to $4,949 21 


$4,950 to $7,449 


Mean 
bu Mean 
requ! deficit 
ment 
$2, 401 $171 
3, 801 968 
4,359 2, 686 
4,161 1,095 
4,144 1,654 
4, 446 |, 303 
4, 083 559 
3, 670 727 
Source: Morgan, David, Cohen snd Brazer, “Income 
and Welfare in the United States” (New York, McGraw- 


Hill, 1962). 
About one-third of all poor persons are 


poor, children are nearly twice as numerous 
as are aged persons. About one-fifth of all 
children in the country are starting life ina 
condition of inherited poverty. 

Recognizing that early and preventive ac- 
tion is vital in preventing the perpetuation 
of poverty, there must be greater emphasis 
on adequate prenatal care and on the medical 
care and nutritional needs of the young. 
Protection of children in low-income families 
must begin with adequate prenatal care for 
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mothers to reduce infant mortality and pre- 
maturity. New and expanded programs for 
school health and school luncheon will con- 
tribute to both better health and better edu- 
cation. Policies aimed at improving the gen- 
eral health and welfare of poor families are 
needed to strengthen the home and family 
situations for underprivileged youth, 

With the increasing participation of 
women in the labor force, there is a growing 
need to provide substitute care for the chil- 
dren of working mothers. The incidence of 
poverty is high among families headed by a 
woman, The great majority of children of 
working mothers without husbands are in 
low-income families. Forty-four percent of 
these children haye mothers with incomes of 
less than $2,000 a year, and an additional 
39 percent have mothers whose income is be- 
tween $2,000 and $4,000 a year. Greater 
availability of day care facilities would not 
only be of great direct benefit to the chil- 
dren involved but would also make it possi- 
ble for some mothers who now receive public 
assistance to be trained for employment and 
thus become self-supporting. 

The bleak physical environment of pov- 
erty—whether in congested city slums or in 
depressed rural areas such as Appalachia— 
affects the feelings, aspirations, and be- 
havior of its inhabitants. Poor physical 
environment is associated with poor health 
and lack of drive and energy. The slum 
dweller feels helpless to change his physical 
environment and this frustration translates 
itself into a generally pessimistic outlook 
on life. Better housing, slum clearance, 
urban renewal, and improved recreational 
opportunities can all help to raise aspira- 
tions and improve motivation, particularly 
among the youth. For it is among the youth 
of today that our greatest effort murs be 
made to break the cycle of poverty and de- 
pendency. 

More than physical buildings are needed 
to change the environment of proverty. 
Imaginative new approaches are Called for to 
bring needed health, education, and welfare 
services to low-income families to help them 
overcome the effects of poverty and depriv.- 
tion. The administration’s proposed Na- 
tional Service Corps would be a significant 
step in the direction of helping provide 
urgently needed services to hard-hit slum or 
rural poverty areas. 

Poverty is neither an urban nor a rural 
phenomenon, The University of Michigan 
study found that standard metropolitan 
areas, including suburban areas, contained 
about two-fifths of all poor families—about 
the same number that lived in outlying 
areas. The remaining one-fifth of the poor 
were in areas adjacent to metropolitan areas. 

However, although poverty 5 widely dis- 
persed, there are some areas and commu- 
nities that are harder hit than others, 
About one-third of all families are in the 
South, but half of all poor families were 
concentrated in this region in 1959. Simi- 
larly, the chances of being poor are greater 
for those living outside of metropolitan 
areas—while these families made up only 
one-fifth of all families in 1959, they com- 
prised two-fifths of all poor families. Lack 
of employment opportunities undoubtedly 
contributes heavily to the poverty of such 
areas 


Of the poor families living in standard 
metropolitan areas, over two-thirds were con- 
centrated in the central cities of such areas. 
Recently the Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
compiled some data from the 1960 census on 
income, education, and unemployment in 38 
large cities. These data are broken down by 
census tract and show some startling c:ffer- 
ences between incomes and living conditions 
in different sections of cities. The data 
clearly show that the poverty stricken and 
disadvantaged are concentrated in certain 
neighborhoods. Median income data and 
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unemployment rates for a city or metropoli- 
tan area often mask tremendous variations in 
economic well-being within a city or com- 
munity. 

The Area Redevelopment Administration 
has designated over 900 urban and rural areas 
as depressed and eligible for Federal finan- 
cial assistance under the ARA be- 
cause of persistently high levels of unem- 
ployment. This indicates the size and scope 
of the of concentrations of poverty. 

The problem of the so-called pockets of 
poverty presents a considerable challenge. 
Here efforts to improve environment are com- 
plicated by population decline, outmigra- 
tion of leaders, and an exodus of physical 


antipoverty drive. 

The inhabitants of depressed rural areas 
and the urban slum dweller share the handi- 
cap of lack of education and skills. Educa- 
tion and training, even basic li train- 
ing, are needed before the able-bodied adul 
poor can find gainful employment in increas- 
ingly complex technology. 

An important part of the overall effort to 


be made to reach, through these programs, 
the large body of problem“ unemployed— 
and 


ment and Training Act makes possible the 

of more young people by reducing 
the age limit for training allowances from 19 
to 17 and by increasing the allocation of 

allowances for youths under age 22. 
In addition, the new law provides for up to 20 
weeks of basic education to enable func- 


here that the special study of selective serv- 
ice rejectees which I mentioned earlier found 
that two-thirds of the rejectees were willing 
to move away from home to obtain job train- 
ing. 

Needs other than occupational training 
must be met before many of the chronically 
unemployed can be placed in jobs and some- 
times even before they can be trained. 
These needs may include mental health, 
psychiatric treatment or therapeutic coun- 
seling, physical rehabilitation, treatment for 
severe emotional and social maladjustments 
and basic education in reading, mathematics 
and science. The social services and com- 
munity work and programs being 
developed under the public welfare amend- 
ments of 1962 and the initiation by the De- 

t of Labor of a series of special proj- 
ects concerned with the handicapped worker 
and the mentally retarded are examples of 
the kinds of programs that are needed to 
bring many of the chronically unemployed 
to the point where they can benefit from 
vocational training. 

Other measures that are needed to prevent 
or alleviate poverty among the working age 
population include strengthening and mod- 
ernization of the unemployment insurance 
program and extension of the Pair Labor 
Standards Act to provide minimum wage and 
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related protection for additional groups of 
workers, particularly those in major serv- 
ice industries. 

In any discussion of the relationship be- 
tween unemployment, underemployment 
and poverty, the situation of the nonwhite 
deserves special attention. 

The burden of poverty falis to a dispro- 
portionate degree on the nonwhite popula- 
tion. Median income of nonwhite families 
averaged $3,330 in 1962, as compared to $6,237 
for white families. About 45 percent of the 
nonwhite families had incomes below $3,000 
a year. Low earning power, unemployment 
and underemployment are far more preva- 
lent among nonwhites than whites. 

Negroes suffer from both direct and in- 
direct economic effects of racial discrimina- 
tion. The Negro's vulnerability to unem- 
ployment is due in part to the heavy con- 
centration of Negroes in occupations partic- 
ularly susceptible to unemployment—un- 
skilled farm and nonfarri labor, semiskilled 
production jobs, and service occupations. It 
is estimated that about half the racial dif- 
ference in unemployment rates is due to the 
heavy concentration of nonwhite workers in 
occupations such as these, where there is a 
great deal of unemployment. Nevertheless, 
within each of these occupational groups, 
there is a higher rate of unemployment for 
nonwhites, partly because these workers tend 
to be near the bottom of the skill ladder for 
their occupational group. A similar pattern 
prevails within all the major industry groups, 
reflecting earlier layoffs of unskilled and 
more recently hired workers, categories in 
which nonwhite workers fall in larger pro- 
portions than whites. 

Racial discrimination is an obvious factor 
in this picture, accounting at least in part 
for the limited access of nonwhite workers 
to the skilled and professional occupations 
and for their restricted upward movement 
even within the occupational groups in which 
they are widely employed. This discrimina- 
tion in employment is reinforced and its 
elimination made more difficult by discrimi- 
nation in other areas, particularly education. 

Even if all bars to the employment of 
Negroes could be wiped out overnight, there 
would still remain the barrier of the inade- 
quate education and training of a large num- 
ber of unemployed Negroes. The median 
number of school years completed for non- 
white persons aged 25 and over is 8.2 com- 
pared to 10.9 for the white population of 
this age group. About 47 percent of adult 
nonwhites have had less than 8 years of 
schooling, compared to about 17 percent of 
white adults. Clearly, the effects of 100 
years of discrimination, segregation, and 
lack of opportunity cannot be overcome at 
once, but the time has come for the Nation 
to make a massive effort to open all doors of 
economic and educational opportunity to 
the Negro so that he may break the bonds 
of his poverty and become what should be 
the heritage of every American, a first-class 
citizen. 

Passage of the Civil Rights Act is an essen- 
tial step in combating poverty among non- 
whites. The guaranteeing of fundamental 
civil and human rights, while it will not 
solve the Negro’s economic problems, will 
do much to create a more healthy atmosphere 
in which such problems can be worked out. 

Beyond this, a massive national effort 
must be made to train the unskilled and up- 
grade the skills of the semiskilled and skilled 
Negro workers whose jobs have been dis- 
placed by automation and technological 
change; as indeed, such an effort must be 
made on behalf of all workers since these 
problems are not confined to Negroes alone. 

There is a high incidence of poverty 
among the aged and disabled who are unable 
to compete in the labor market and are de- 
pendent on types of income other than earn- 
ings. For these persons, the adequacy of 
income maintenance programs is crucial. 
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The President has urged passage of the hos- 
pital insurance bill as a means of meeting a 
serious threat to the financial security of 
older persons—the high cost of serious ill- 
ness. This measure is an important part of 
the antipoverty campaign. 

Like other groups living in poverty, the 
elderly have difficulty in securing decent 
housing. As part of the expansion and im- 
provement of public housing programs, the 
administration will pay special heed to the 
needs of lower income elderly. 

In summary, at least one-fifth of the 
Nation's families live in poverty, yet the 
poor are not a homogeneous group. They 
are made up of young and old, disabled and 
able bodied, white and nonwhite, urban and 
rural dwellers. Although many are concen- 
trated in specific geographic areas, the poor 
are also found in nearly every community of 
significant size. Generally, they sre the 
unemployed, underemployed, and seasonal 
workers, Many, of course, are too old, too 
sick or disabled to work. Greater economic 
growth would undoubtedly put many of the 
unemployed to work. But great numbers 
of unemployed are totally unfit to compete 
in today’s labor market without education 
and training. Disabling physical and men- 
tal conditions of many of the poor must be 
combated by provision of social, medical, 
rehabilitative, and other services 
before they can become self-supporting 
members of society. 

The antipoverty program of the adminis- 
tration is designed to lift people out of con- 
ditions of poverty and raise their educa- 
tional, health, and skill levels to increase 
their opportunities. The war against pov- 
erty, while a national effort, will be carried 
out through community action. This will 
cali not only for coordination and coopera- 
tion among the departments and agencies of 
the Federal Government, but also participa- 
tion of State agencies and especially full 
participation by the private sector of the 
community. 

The many health, education, welfare, and 
income maintenance programs, both public 
and private, that already exist in this coun- 
try must be focused on the problem of 
eliminating poverty. The expansion and 
redirection of these programs under national 
leadership can make it possible to overcome 
the problem of poverty and dependency in 
the United States. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask un- 
animous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Doubts Over Tax Cut.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dovsts Over Tax Cur—Some MISGIVINGS ARE 
Berna Arrep sy BorH LIBERAL AND CON- 
SERVATIVE CAMPS 

(By M. J. Rossant) 

Some of the most fervent supporters of tax 
reductions are 
Texas-size package 
Johnson may be too much of a good thing. 
Their fear is based on the extra punch in 
purchasing power that would result from 
the President's request to immediately re- 
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duce the individual withholding rate to 14 
percent, President Kennedy had sought a 
two-stage reduction, with a 15-percent rate 
for 1964 and a further cut, to 14 percent, 
next year. 

According to those economists having sec- 
ond thoughts, packing most of the proposed 
tax relief into the current year can provide 
too great a stimulus now, making it more 
difficult to maintain economic stability later. 

The growing uneasiness concerning the re- 
ductions in taxes and spending sought by the 
administration was not quelled by Secretary 
of the Treasury Douglas Dillon’s statement 
made last week before the Congress Joint 
Economic Committee, that the program is 
designed to mesh, so that there is a proper 
mixture of stimulus and restraint over the 
next 2 years. 

SOME DOUBT EXPRESSED 

Economists hope that this is the case, but 
they are not at all sure. This doubt is shared 
by both liberals and conservatives who 
achieved a surprising degree of unanimity 
in agreeing on the need for tax reductions. 
They are now airing similar misgivings, al- 
though they disagree over what policies are 
required to cope with potential trouble. 

Prof. Paul A. Samuelson of MIT, who serves 
as consultant to the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers, is a leading worrier 
among those tax supporters in the liberal 
ranks. 


In a recent article, Professor Samuelson 
stated that he had “stepped upward rather 
than downward my estimates for this cal- 
endar year” because or the additional income 
that would be released by the proposed 
change in the tax rate, adding that “it will 
take a burst of private consumption and in- 
vestment spending next year to offset the 
destabilizing effect of the withholding tax 
change.” 

The February issue of the economic letter 
published by the First National City Bank 
of New York makes plain that conservatives 
favoring tax reductions have taken to biting 
their fingernails. Commenting on the Presi- 
dent's tax plan, the bank's letter noted that 
it “should insure a vigorous and prosperous 
1964,” but runs the risk of adding “too much 
stimulus too soon to an already healthy ex- 
pansion." 

Anxiety in both liberal and conservative 
camps may well increase when the final size 
of the reductions are known, Like Topsy, it 
has been growing. 


ESTIMATE BASED ON 1963 


The administration estimate, which most 
economists have used in their own forecasts, 
puts the total amount of tax reduction at 
$11.1 billion. But this figure is based on an 
estimate of 1963 incomes, which were bigger 
than expected. In addition, it does not take 
into account Congress refusal to approve 
some $500 million revenue-raising reforms 
contained in the administration's package. 

Congress is not to give its ap- 
proval to the bill as quickly as the President 
had assumed. This means that the stimulus 
will be deferred a month or even two. There 
is little question, , that the amount of 
the stimulant will be a lot bigger than the 
estimate of $11.6 billion in the bill passed 
by the Senate Finance Committee. 

The increased amount of reductions rein- 
forces National City’s belief that “the im- 
petus of the tax cut is likely to push produc- 
tion and distribution closer to capacity,” 
which could lead to mounting inflationary 
pressure. In its view, some restraint is re- 
quired this year. It warns that, “If we are 
not to develop an unsustainable rate of ex- 
pansion and borrow business from 1965, a 
monetary policy of judicious restraint may 
well be needed to create a climate in which 
price stability can be achieved.” 

This is where Professor Samuelson and lib- 
erals in general part company with the con- 
servative bloc. He is more concerned about 
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the brake exerted by a decline in Government 
spending once the stimulus of taxation fades. 
He argues for “planning a mix of budget def- 
icits and easy money sufficiently expansion- 
ary to prevent development of a deflationary 
gap.” 

There can be no certainty about the out- 
look because it is impossible to measure how 
consumers and businessmen will react to the 
stimulus of tax reductions. Nor is it cer- 
tain that Government spending will turn 
down in the coming fiscal year. 

The difficulty in assessing the Impact of 
shifts in policy was emphasized by Fortune 
magazine's business roundup almost a year 
ago. It stressed “the importance but un- 
certainty of timing in economic affairs,” 
and went on to suggest that the outlook 
contained “risks both of too much stimula- 
tion and too much restraint,” 

These observations are now being applied 
by both liberals and conservatives in re- 
appraising the present business outlook. 
They are obviously hoping that the expan- 
sion continues on a smooth upward course, 
but they recognize that if tax reductions 
prove overstimulating it will be difficult to 
avoid resort to a policy of overrestraint. 

But at this late stage, with the tax cut 
that they have sought just about to be made 
effective, there is little that they can do aside 
from crossing the fingers of one hand while 
biting the nails of the other. 


William R. Woodfield Citizen of the 
Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13, 1964 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr, Speaker, the 
Citizens Committee of Anne Arundel 
County recently chose William R, Wood- 
field Citizen of the Year for 1963. They 
could not have made a wiser choice. 

A native of Anne Arundel County, Bill 
Woodfield has made numerous distin- 
guished contributions to the community 
and State during his life. I know that 
the county is deeply in debt to him for 
his services and that he has set an in- 
spiring example for the rest of us who 
live there to follow. 

I would be at a loss, Mr. Speaker, to 
enumerate Bill Woodfield’s many con- 
tributions, but the following editorial 
from the Annapolis Evening Capital de- 
scribes some of them, and, therefore I 
would like to append the editorial to my 
remarks: 

WOODFIELD OUTSTANDING CITIZEN OF YEAR 

The Citizens Committee of Anne Arundel 
County has picked the right man in naming 
William R. Woodfield as Citizen of the Year 
for 1963. 

We can think of no one more deserving of 
this high honor than this Galesville native 
who has performed ou services in 
so many community and church activities. 

A leading county businessman, Woodfield 
is coowner and senior partner in the Wood- 
field Fish & Oyster Co. at Galesville. 

He has served as president of the Mary- 
land Oyster Growers & Dealers Association 
and is currently vice president and director 
of the Chesapeake Bay Seafood Packers, 

To name all of his community and church 
activities would require a long listing, but to 
mention a few: 
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He currently serves as president of the 
county Community Chest, a post he has held 
for three terms, some years ago. He served 
as a Community Chest director for 12 years 
and spent 2 years on the organization's 
board of directors. 

He has served as grand jury foreman, as 
treasurer, trustee, and chairman of the build- 
ing committee of the Annapolis and Anne 
Arundel County Public Library Association, 
as secretary of the Galesville Volunteer Fire 
Department, 

Appointed by three Governors, he has 
served on the Sunday blue law committee, 
the Bowman commission to study laws per- 
taining to the State's natural resources, and 
on the advisory committee of the State tide- 
water fisheries commission. 

He has served as chairman of the county 
port development committee and is pres- 
ently serving on the county planning and 
zoning commission. 

Woodfield also served for 4 years as chair- 
man of the Christian businessmen’s com- 
mittee. 

In religious work, he has served as chair- 
man of the board and as a lay leader of the 
Galesville Methodist Church. The Wash- 
ington East District of the Methodist Church 
honored him as Layman of the Year in 1956 
at a dinner attended by 400 persons. 

He has been a Bible class teacher and cur- 
rently serves on the board of managers of 
the Methodist Church Camp at Churchton. 
He has been chosen by the Baltimore Con- 
ference of the Methodist Church to be a 
delegate to a jurisdictional conference at 
Pittsburgh in April, 

As Citizen of the Year, Woodfield will re- 
ceive a plaque at a banquet to be given in 
his honor at Carvel Hall on February 12. 

We commend the citizens committee for 
so honoring an outstanding countian and we 
congratulate Woodfield for being selected 
for this high award. 


Memo to President Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, there can 
be no doubt that unemployment is our 
major domestic problem. During the 
next few months, numerous proposals 
will be offered to deal with this problem. 
Most of these proposals, I am sure, will 
contemplate new Federal programs. 

Mr. President, I believe we must rec- 
ognize the fact that the problem of un- 
employment in the United States cannot 
be solved by the Federal Government 
alone. This problem requires the full 
efforts and cooperation of private enter- 
prise. In this regard, I was pleased to 
notice an item in the Hagerstown, Md., 
Daily Mail, pledging the cooperation of 
Mack Trucks, Inc., in the efforts to re- 
duce unemployment. This ad in the 
form of a memorandum to President 
Johnson recognizes the need for ex- 
panded efforts by the private sector 
against unemployment. 

I commend Mack Trucks, Inc., for the 
fine job they have done in Hagerstown, 
Md. and hope that their efforts will set 
an example for businesses throughout 
the country. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 
memorandum to President Johnson con- 
tained in the Hagerstown Daily Mail be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memo 
was Ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mack Trucks, INC., MEMO TO PRESIDENT 
JoHNSON—WE STAND Reavy To Do Our 
Part 
“President Johnson told Congress this 

week that the Nation’s No. 1 economic prob- 

lem is persistent unemployment in his 
economic report. Johnson said unemploy- 
ment—which edged up to 5.7 percent of the 
labor force in 1963—belongs ‘near the top 
of any list of ills afflicting our society.’” 

(Business Week, current issue.) 

This is a challenge to all of us in the 
Nation, in the State of Maryland and, in 
particular, in Hagerstown which remains in 
the so-called distressed area of Appalachia. 

There can be only one practical and real 
answer to unemployment—more jobs. 

Mack Trucks stands ready to do its part. 

Since we joined the Hagerstown commu- 
nity in 1961, we already have created more 
than 3,000 jobs. Mack Trucks stands ready 
to make every effort to utilize its capacity 
for expansion right here in ‘stown, 
Mack Trucks might be able to help further 
by expanding—by entering new fields, in- 
cluding the European markets. 

Mack Trucks stands ready to help solve 
the unemployment problem in the only 
practical manner—through new and more 
jobs which can be economically justified. 

But—to do so—it is imperative that we 
maintain a competitive posture, not only in 
the United States but in Europe. Europe's 
wage standards are far lower than those in 
the United States; specifically, in- Hagers- 
town. We propose to pay American wage 
standards. 


The answer lies in American efficiency, 
American teamwork, American know-how 


tion to work together with common purpose. 
By increasing our productivity, we can be 
competitive. 

We are proud of our role in helping to re- 
store as a solid job town. At 
the same time, all who wish to help solve 
this serious unemployment problem of the 
Nation, of the State, and of this commu- 
nity similarly have a part to play. We be- 
lieve that all will do their part, as well. We 
can all succeed if we all work together for 
the good of all. That is the American way. 

Mack Trucks can speak only for itself. 
We stand ready to do our part. 

C. RHOADES MACBRIDE, 
Chairman and President. 


Rev. Robert. Y. Haien 8.1, Dean of 
Boston College Law School, on Civil 
Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO O. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, of the 
many outstanding spokesmen for civil 
rights in America, I have been most 
deeply moved by recent statements made 
by a former teacher of mine at Boston 
College Law School. 

Dean Drinan spedks with the kind of 
conviction and perspective that is char- 
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acteristic of our best progressive tradi- 
tions. His humanity, his learning, and 
his concern for equality of all men is 
characteristic of the late and great Jesuit 
priest and author, Father John LaFarge, 
whose death last year culminated a life- 
time of greatness in dedication to the 
cause for reaffirming the essential dig- 
nity of man. 

Dean Drinan speaks for all men, and 
one of his most brilliant statements was 
given on August 7, at the Hotel Com- 
mander, Cambridge, Mass., and was 
titled “The Northern Negro and the 
White Conscience.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I am gratified with the oppor- 
tunity to include the full text of this 
speech in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

THE NORTHERN NEGRO AND THE WHITE 

CONSCIENCE 


(Excerpts from an address by the Reverend 
Robert F. Drinan, SJ. dean of the Boston 
College Law School, to the Cambridge 
Kiwanis, Cambridge, Mass., August 7, 1963) 
Many if not most Americans probably have 

the unexpressed hope that demonstrations 
by Negroes will fade away. after the massive 
protest meeting on August 28 in Washing- 
ton. It has been a summer of near violence 
in which the enormous dimensions and the 
overwhelming urgency of the Negro problem 
have been appreciated, almost perhaps for 
the first time, by large numbers of white per- 
sons in the North. At the same time these 
white citizens and many others hope that 
their admittedly disturbed consciences may 
be allowed to return to normal with the ad- 
vent of fall and the hoped for cessation of 
demonstrations. 

These same white persons will concede, 
however, that the Negro community would 
be acting against its own best interests by 
canceling further demonstrations. The rea- 
son, of course, is the fact that the Negro in 
America has within the last 3 months at- 
tracted the attention and disturbed the con- 
science of the white community more than 
at any other time in recent years—possibly 
more than at any time in the past 100 years. 

Although demonstrations by Negroes may 
diminish somewhat in number and abate in 
vigor it seems clear that widespread, per- 
sistent, and urgent demonstrations on be- 


half of Negro rights will be a permanent part 


of American life for the foreseeable future. 

The only way to prevent this eventuality 
is to have a massive awakening and a cam- 
paign of action by white citizens and officials 
to understand and satisfy the rightful de- 
mands of the Negro minority. Past per- 
formance by the white majority does not un- 
fortunately indicate that Negroes can afford 
to cease to press their claims in as militant a 
manner as is necessary even to get the at- 
tention of white citizens and officials. 

It is well to recall that Negroes have 
achieved some of their greatest victories by 
demonstrations or by the threat of them. 
It was a planned massive march on Wash- 
ington by Negroes which impelled Congress 
in 1943 to enact the first and only Federal 
Pair Employment Practices Act—a law 
promptly repealed by southern Congressmen 
immediately after World War II. It was an- 
other threatened march on Washington 
which prompted the Truman administration 
in the late forties to order the total desegre- 
gation of the Armed Forces—a victory of mo- 
mentous consequence for the Negro commun- 
ity. 
Demonstrations, therefore, can be expected 
to continue.. White persons humble enough 
to admit it will confess that such demon- 
strations should be deemed a grace of God 
because they remind us of society’s sins and 
keep our consciences awake when otherwise 
we would, as we have done so often in the 
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past, forget about the entire problem of the 
nonwhite person in America. At the same 
time everyone must admit that by now all of 
us should have had enough shock to our con- 
sciences. Surely Negroes should not be re- 
quired to undergo more humiliations and 
shame simply to keep our consciences alive. 
Sometimes there must be such a permanent 
awakening of the white conscience that it will 
be the white community which will carry on 
spontaneous demonstrations to express its 
concern for the Negro in America. Such 
demonstrations would be for both white and 
Negro a reassuring sign of the good faith 
of the white majority and of its determina- 
tion to redress the grievances of the 10 per- 
cent of this Nation's population who are the 
descendants of slaves brought to these shores 
by our ancestors. 

The overwhelming majority of the 90 per- 
cent of the Nation's citizens who are white 
seem truly persuaded that the grievances 
over which Negroes now demonstrate should 
be corrected. The only widespread quali- 
fication on this nearly universal persuasion 
is the frequently expressed sentiment that 
some Negroes want too much too soon. Not 
infrequently those who express this latter 
feeling seem to think that the Negroes like 
every other ethnic or racial minority must 
patiently await its day. 

There are, however, two serious difficulties 
with this ultragradualist or time-will-heal- 
all viewpoint: 

1. The fact is that in housing, education, 
and employment the condition of the north- 
ern Negro continues to run substantially be- 
hind that of similarly situated persons. In 
other words, the present economic and edu- 
cational disparity between Negroes and 
whites in the North is not decreasing but 
rather increasing. A concrete example can 
be seen in the fact that whereas the average 
Negro wage earner in 1951 subsisted on 62 
percent of what his white counterpart was 
earning the percentage fell to 55 percent by 
1962. 

2. Even if, however, the Negro minority 
Were advancing in the same proportion as 
is the white majority the disparity between 
these groups can never be closed without an 
enormous effort being made at every level of 
society to overcome the handicap which now 
burdens the Negro community. 

The situation therefore calis for imagina- 
tive initiative on the part of the white ma- 
jority with respect to the 10 million nonwhite 
citizens who dwell in our Northern cities. 
This group's opportunities in housing, em- 
ployment, and education cannot be equalized 
unless the ingenuity and resourcefulness of 
all private and public agencies are extended 
to achieve this desirable equalization. The 
details of a bold and resourceful new pro- 
gram will gradually emerge as soon as the 
Nation—and particularly the citizens of 
Northern cities—come to the conviction that 
a plan as sweeping as the Marshall plan is 
urgently needed to equalize the opportunities 
of the millions of Negroes who have in recent 
years taken up residence in the most deteri- 
orated sections of Northern cities in the heart 
of most of America's most important urban 
complexes, 

It may be that such a plan is owed to the 
Negro community out of restitution or in- 
demnification for what America has done to 
Negroes during the last century. But such 
a plan is certainly due out of brotherhood 
to our fellow citizens and, to be pragmatic, 
out of a legitimately selfish interest to re- 
new the fact of America’s northern cities. 

A summer of Negro discontent will soon be 
over. But a winter of disillusion will be 
upon us if the conscience of white Americans 
is allowed to return to its previous state of 
inaction and apathy about the rights of Ne- 
groes. 

And who would dare to predict what vio- 
lence and revolution might follow in the 
spring following such a winter? 
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Wall Street Journal Article Stresses 
Constructive Role of Business Schools 
in Post-High School Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, an 
interesting article analyzing the con- 
structive role of the business school as a 
major factor in education at the post- 
high school level appeared on the front 
Page of the Thursday, January 23, 1964, 
edition of the Wall Street Journal. It 
is titled “Business Schools Lift Enroll- 
ments as Office Work Field Expands.” 

The independent, nontax supported 
business schools of this Nation include 
some institutions more than 100 years 
old. In their realistic response to the 
educational demands for changing needs 
in secretarial and office education they 
continue to expand their role as a legiti- 
mate sector in the higher education com- 
plex of our Nation. 

Last October 26, 1963, I addressed the 
51st annual convention in San Francisco, 
Calif., of the United Business Schools As- 
sociation, the national organization of 
private business schools in which some 
500 schools hold membership. I also 
serve as a member of the national ad- 
visory committee of the United Business 
Schools Association. 

As part of their effort to upgrade the 
standards of secretarial and office edu- 
cation, the United Business Schools As- 
sociation founded, in 1953, the Accredit- 
ing Commission for Business Schools. 
The work of this professionally inde- 
pendent commission was reviewed by the 
U.S. Office of Education and in 1956 the 
Accrediting Commission for Business 
Schools was designated by the Commis- 
Sioner as a “nationally recognized ac- 
crediting agency” in accordance with the 
list of such groups maintained by the 
commission under Public Law 82-550 
and Public Law 85-864. There are now 
more than 220 business schools accred- 
ited by the commission. 


Mr. President, this article points out, 


with substantiating facts and statistics, 
trends in this area of higher education. 
Other areas of service by independent 
business schools include training pro- 
grams under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act and cooperation with 
the Small Business Administration for 
its management counseling services. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 
provides for programs of vocational edu- 
cation in public schools and under con- 
tract with private schools. This im- 
portant educational measure should 
prove to be a new challenge to the private 
business schools. Through it, they can 
once more illustrate their capacity to 
respond to the varying needs of our citi- 
zens for additional and imaginative 
vocational education in the national 
effort to erase pockets of poverty. 

I recall the testimony of UBSA Presi- 
dent Robert W. Sneden of the Davenport 
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Institute, Grand Rapids, Mich., in the 
1962 hearings before the Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business of which I am a 
member. The report of the committee, 

No. 2270 of the 87 Congress, 2d session, 

commended the work of the junior col- 

leges of business in cooperating with 

Small Business Administration in its pro- 

gram to combat small business failures 

through management counseling. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle in the Wall Street Journal by 
Vernon I. Griffin be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BUSINESS SCHOOLS LIFT ENROLLMENTS AS Or- 
rice Work FIELD EXPANDS— EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIES STUDY ETHICS; JACKSONVILLE 
Schoof OFFERS STUDENTS Pool, PATIO 


(By Vernon I. Griffin) 


Tall, attractive Sherrie Luttrell enrolled in 
Draughon’s Business College in Dallas last 
February, a few months after dropping out of 
Arlington State College in Arlington, Tex. 

Miss Luttrell wanted to be a legal secre- 
tary. “In college.” she explains, “the closest 
courses to what I wanted were prelaw.” At 
Draughton's, on the other hand, she has 
been taking courses in legal terminology 
and business law in addition to typing and 
shorthand. 

Miss Luttrell's experience helps explain 
why Draughton's and many other business 
schools around the country are flourishing. 
Such schools offer practical training, often 
unavailable at regular colleges, aimed at 
preparing young men and women for careers 
in the expanding office work field. 

Most business schools offer programs that 
last for 1 or 2 years and charge tuition fees 
ranging from about $500 to $1,000 a year. 
Most of their students are fresh out of high 
school, but a growing number, such as Miss 
Luttrell, are transfers from regular colleges. 


~ 250,000 STUDENTS 


Indeed, enrollment at business schools may 
be growing faster than at regular colleges. 
About 250,000 students now attend the Na- 
tion’s 1,300 business schools, a 34-percent 
increase since 1958, according to South-West- 
ern Publishing Co., Cincinnati publisher of 
business school textbooks. That compares 
with a 30-percent gain in regular college 
enroliment during that period. 

Business school enrollments have increased 
partly because some colleges have dropped 
many courses for officeworkers. About 30 
years ago almost all business departments in 
regular colleges offered such courses. By 
contrast, a survey conducted 4 years ago 
found such courses listed by only about 60 
percent of some 250 colleges surveyed. 

“Universities are fine for the crown princes 
of commerce, but not everyone can become 
a prince,” says Richard A. Fulton, executive 
director of the United Business Schools As- 
sociation, a trade group. 

To prepare their students for office careers 
most business schools continue to rely 
heavily on such traditional subjects as typ- 
ing and shorthand. But with automation 
eliminating some routine office chores, many 
schools have been introducing new subjects. 

ETHICS AND ELECTRONICS 


Some have added specialized courses for 
legal, medical, and executive secretaries. 
The Washington School for Secretaries, for 
example, offers a 2-year program for execu- 
tive secretaries which costs $1,380 and in- 
cludes such subjects as ethics and human 
relations. A number of schools have entered 
such technical fields as computer program- 
ing, keypunch operation, drafting, and 
electronics. 


— 
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“We decided we had a tremendous job 
potential here with the Manned Spacecraft 
Center,” says W. L. Strawn, president of 
Massey Business College, Houston, Tex., 
which 2 years ago added a 2-year course to 
train electronic technicians. Mr. Strawn says 
enrollment in the course jumped to 75 stu- 
dents last fall, up from 6 when it was intro- 
duced. “I could place 100 graduates right 
now,” he says. 

School officials claim the quality of their 
students has improved as their courses have 
grown more demanding. “Students today 
are as different as day and night from stu- 
dents a few years ago,” says H, E. Cannon, 
manager of Draughon's Business College. 
“We used to be able to take a student, teach 
him a little typing and accounting and he 
could find a job. But students have to be 
better today.” 


“We've had as many as 40 high school 
salutatorians and valedictorians at one time,” 
says Glen F. Trefren, a director of Kinman 
Business University, Spokane, Wash. He es- 
timates that one-half of Kinman’s students 
come from the top third of their high school 
classes. 

While business school enrollment has been 
rising, the number of schools has been drop- 
ping, mainly because weaker schools have 
been closing down in face of competition 
from stronger schools. There aren't nearly 
as many fly-by-night schools as there used 
to be,” notes one business school man. “The 
schools that rushed in after World War II 
and didn’t do a good job were weeded out 
after the veterans’ boom.” 

Nevertheless, some unethical schools con- 
tinue to operate. Mrs. Lovett, trade 
practice consultant for the Better Business 
Bureau in Los Angeles, tells of a Los An- 
geles business school that advertised it was 
“approved.” When I asked the school owner 
who approved the school,” Mrs. Lovett re- 
calls, “he said his wife had. She also had 
written the course.” 

Another school recently advertised “48 
unique budget plans for paying tuition,” 
says Mrs. Lovett. “When I asked the school 
operator to write all 48 down he told me he 
just thought there should be about 48 ways 
of paying tuition,” she says. 

Such schools damage the reputation of the 


Association sent representatives to five big 
corporations in hopes of increasing their 
hiring of business school graduates. “In a 
nice way, each firm indicated some parts of 
our industry are below standard,” says an 
official of the association. 

“To the average man a business school 
means an upstairs school where short courses 
in typewriting are taught,” says Jack H. 
Jones, chairman of trustees of Jones College, 
a business school in Jacksonville, Fla. 

Last spring Jones College, which had been 
renting 14,000 square feet of office space, 
moved into larger quarters providing about 
15,000 square feet for classroom and admin- 
istrative office space and about 35,000 square 
feet in dormitory space for 210 students. 
The school’s new lease also permits use of a 
large swimming pool and patio. 

Mr. Jones expects the current enrollment 
of 645 to increase by 20 percent next fall and 
60 percent by 1968. We may not be Ivy 
League yet,” he says, “but we're a far cry 
from what we used to be.” 

About 215 schools are accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission for Business Schools, 
an agency formed in 1952 by about 100 busi- 
ness schools to help establish standards for 
the field. The commission takes into con- 
sideration such things as curriculum, ad- 
mission policies, faculty, library, and equip- 
ment. Requirements vary for the type of 
school and generally are stiffer for 2-year 
schools than for 1-year schools. 
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Resolution on Civil Rights Approved 
by the Board of Trustees of the 
Jewish Community Council of Essex 
County, January 16, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr, MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call attention to the thought- 
ful resolutions on civil rights, Jews of 
the Soviet Union, immigration, and pub- 
lic welfare approved by the board of 
trustees of Jewish Community Council 
of Essex County, N.J., on January 16, 
1964. These resolutions were adopted at 
the 32d General Assembly of the Council 
of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
Funds. 


This great organization is to be com- 
mended for its farsighted and humani- 
tarian outlook. The resolutions deserve 
the consideration of the Congress, and 
I should like to insert them in full be- 
low: 

RESOLUTION ON Cry. RIGHTS APPROVED BY 
THE Board or TRUSTEES OF THE JEWISH 
Communtry. COUNCIL or Essex COUNTY, 
N.J., JANUARY 16, 1964 

A, JEWISH ROLE 

The ideal of individual dignity and worth 
is rooted in Jewish tradition, and stems 
from a profound commitment to democratic 
freedoms reinforced by centuries of Jewish 
experience and history. 

ET AVEI SA A eee gird , toa 

of the struggle of Negroes 


the cause of equality by all means appropri- 
ate to it as a sectarian agency. The orga- 
nizations should therefore review their poli- 
cies and practices on employment, their sery- 
ices when offered to the general public, and 
other aspects of their operations in order to 
assure that they are fully consistent with 
these principles. 

They should strive to place their patron- 
age, including the holding of public func- 
tions, only with companies and places that 
practice nondiscrimination. 


B. GOVENMENT ACTION 


It is the obligation of government in a 
democracy to protect all citizens in the en- 
joyment of the rights which have been 
guaranteed by the Constitution. We com- 
mend the President for his legislative pro- 
posals to the Congress to guarantee the real- 


The bill reported by the House Judiciary 
Committee represents a significant forward 
step. 

We call upon both political parties to join 
in bipartisan action to assure the earliest 
possible enactment by the Congress of com- 
prehensive and effective civil rights Igeisla- 
tion. 

RESOLUTION ON JEWS OF THE SOVIET UNION 
APPROVED BY THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE 
JEWISH COMMUNITY COUNCIL OF EssEx 
Country, January 16, 1964 


We are gravely concerned and dismayed by 
the continued and intensive assaults in the 
Soviet Union on Jews and on all aspects of 
distinctive Jewish life. 
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In recent months there have been vituper- 


ative attacks in the controlled press against 
synagogues, 

Synagogues have been closed, prayer books 
could not be printed, and religious and cul- 
tural practices and organization which are 
permitted other ethnic and religious groups 
have been denied to Jews. 

The baking of matzoth for Passover has 
been prohibited. 

Jews have been singled out for severe sen- 
tences, including death, for so-called eco- 
nomic crimes. 

The documentation of these practices is 
full and irrefutable. They have been ex- 
posed in the United Nations and confirmed by 
the State Department of the United States. 

We join with others in the appeal to the 


conscience of the world to press the Soviet. 


Union for the early and full removal of these 

discriminations and we urge coordinated 

participation of the Jewish community in 

appropriate actions for these objectives. 

RESOLUTION ON IMMIGRATION APPROVED BY THE 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE JEWISH COMMU- 
nrry COUNCIL or Essex County, JANUARY 
16, 1964 


We commend the President for his pro- 
posals submitted to the Congress to enact 
legislation which would replace the national 
origins quota system with a more equitable, 
nondiscriminatory formula for the admission 
of those seeking to enter the United States 
as immigrants. 

The need for such reform has been long 
established by testimony in congressional 
hearings and by numerous studies and accu- 
mulated experience. 

We call for early action by the Congress to 
enact an immigration code as recommended 
by the President, fulfilling American prin- 
ciples of equality and human dignity, and 
consistent with our national interests. 
RESOLUTION ON PUBLIC WELFARE APPROVED BY 

THE BOARD OP TRUSTEES OF THE JEWISH 

Communtrr CoUNCIL or Essex COUNTY, 

January 16, 1964. 


A, INTERDEPENDENCE OF GOVERNMENTAL AND 
VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 

This assembly has affirmed that all citi- 
zens have a deep and profound stake in the 
health and welfare standards and services 
of the Nation. For the voluntary agencies 
serving these needs, there is a special con- 
cern and interdependence with the scope and 
quality of governmental . This con- 
cern and interdependence grow in impor- 
tance.” 


B. PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS 


The assembly has expressed its gratifica- 
tion with passage of the Federal public wel- 
fare amendments In 1962, which have made 
possible major gains in restoring dependent 
people to self-support. In order to achieve 
these gains, greater Federal appropriations 
by the Congress are required. Especially 
critical is the need for Federal training 
grants, since there is currently only 1 
trained worker for each 23,000 recipients x 
public assistance, and skilled 
essential in order to carry out the — 
tion programs which have been authorized. 

Likewise is action by the indi- 
vidual States to enact the legislation, appro- 
priate the necessary funds, and undertake 
administrative changes to put into effect the 
liberalized Federal provisions and matching 
funds, including greater provisions for pro- 
fessional training through State programs. 

C. FURTHER FEDERAL ACTION 


We urge that the Congress should: 

1, Enact medical care for the aged through 
the mechanism of the old-age and survivors 
Insurance program, while making adequate 
provision for those persons not so covered. 

2. Extend Federal participation to assure 
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publie assistance financing and services for 
all needy persons not now covered under Fed- 
eral law. 

3. Extend retraining programs for econom- 
ically deteriorated areas. including youth 
employment programs to deal with the 1 
million youth between the ages of 16 to 21 
who have dropped out of school or have com- 
pleted high school but are unemployed, by 
enacting programs for urban youth and for 
rural youth conservation corps. 

4. Complete legislative action to establish 
a National Service Corps to encourage greater 
numbers of men and women of all ages, 
working under local direction, to help meet 
urgent domestic human needs. 

5. Revise Federal legislative requirements 
and incentives to encourage the States to 
remove residence and citizenship restrictions 
which are paradoxical In an economy de- 
pendent upon mobility of labor and which 
serve to prolong dependency. 

D. COMMUNITY FEDERATIONS RESPONSIBILITY 


We urge community federations, in co- 
operation with their amliated agencies and 
with sectarian and nonsectarian organizm- 
tions, to continue to give greater year-round 
attention to public welfare and health needs 
and services, bringing the benefits of their 
special knowledge and experience to guide 
public policies, standards, administration, 
and financing. 


Project Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, in a time 
when we are consumed with the great 
issues of war and peace and the vast- 
ness of the Federal budget, we are some- 
time prone to overlook private pro- 
grams which, though little publicized, 
give real meaning to our belief in the 
brotherhood of man. One such program 
is Project Hope, and I ask unanimous 
consent that an editorial in the Erie 
Times of Erie, Pa., be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HOPE FOR FUTURE 


The hospital ship, SS Hope, has started its 
third voyage—a medical mission to Guaya- 
quill, Ecuador. 

The Hope was once a U.S. Navy hospital 
ship. Now tt is an instrument by which 
the American people, through voluntary con- 
tributions, carry the message of better 
health to other nations around the world. 

Project Hope is a nonprofit organization 
with headquarters in Washington, D.C. In 
the three nations visited since the project 
was started in 1958, the SS Hope's volunteer 
physicians, dentists, nurses, and paramedi- 
cal personnel have trained some 1,700 local 
doctors. and nurses, have performed more 
than 4,000 major operations, and have ex- 
amined and immunized nearly 500,000 per- 
sons. 


The Hope’s work is a demonstration of the 


who are willing to help themselves. 
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It is also a demonstration of the multiplier 
effect which brings changes in hospital or- 
ganization, administration, and teaching 
techniques, resulting eventually in a better 
health and economy for the nations visited 
by the Hope. 


A Tribute to Fred Conn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY ROBERTS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, appearing in the January 30, 1963, 
edition of the Denison (Tex.) Herald, 
is a tribute to Fred Conn, publisher of 
the Denison Herald for the past 19 years, 
who resigned effective last month to as- 
sume the position of publisher of the 
San Angelo Standard Times. 

Fred Conn served the north Texas 
area with over 24 years of service with 
the Herald, and his past performances 
and new position refiect most adequate- 
ly his record of service to Denison and 
the people of north Texas. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the Herald's tribute to 
Fred Conn: 

HERALD'S FAREWELL TO PUBLISHER 

The Denison Herald personnel share with 
the community as a whole, perhaps in a 
more personal and direct way, the loss of 
a leader and friend that came yesterday 
when Fred Conn said his farewells and left 
for a new home and new field at San Angelo. 

Conn had been linked with the Herald 
Management for 24 years, as publisher for 
the last 19 years. His record of achieve- 
ment here is underscored in many ways, 
but in no instance more positively than by 
his stepping up to the considerably larger 
challenge as publisher of the San Angelo 
Standard-Times. 

Much has been sald during the last few 
days in the way of farewells to Mr. Conn 
and his family about his outstanding service 
to Denison and this area. And much more 
could have been said, as we who were closely 
associated with him here on the Herald 
realize. 

We were in a position to fully appreciate 
his dogged determination in championing 
what he believed was best for Denison. We 
Saw at close range the earnestness of con- 
viction and purpose that motivated his ef- 
forts in behalf of the community. 

We also saw that same dedication to 
clearly defined goals in his administration 
of Herald affairs, large and small. The ulti- 
mate decision inevitably lay in what was 
the best for the newspaper and the public 
it served. Mr. Conn built into the Herald 
& new depth of influence and value as a 
community asset, which is the final justifi- 
cation for any newspaper's existence. 

We on the Herald are proud to accept this 
responsibility that now passes to us—al- 
though we, quite frankly, are sobered by 
the realization of its weight. We pledge 
our adherence to the same policy of serving 
Denison and this area as industriously, as 
faithfully, and as unselfishly as possible. 

Leaving Denison was no easy decision for 
Mr. Conn—not after he had so intimately 
identified himself with this community’s 
welfare through the years. He earnestly 
believed that “the citizenship and leader- 
ship here is of the highest type” and that this 
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area is destined for as great a future as its 
unity and cooperation will accommodate. 
Mr. Conn took to San Angelo with him 
the earnest wishes of the entire Herald or- 
ganization—as well as the community as a 
whole—for newer and greater successes. 
And we underscore that wish with the as- 
surance that all of us on the Herald will 
strive to carry on in a worthy manner. 


Lutherans Support U.S. Policy on Cuban 
Refugees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the re- 
settlement of Cuban refugees is a prob- 
lem to which many of our church de- 
nominations have given much attention 
and assistance. Among these are the 
American Lutheran. Church and the 
Lutheran Church in America, working 
through the Nationa] Lutheran Council, 
and the Board of World Relief of the 
Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod, which 
is my own denomination. 

I recently received a statement on 
Cuban refugees from the office of Dr. 
Paul C. Empie, executive director of the 
National Lutheran Council, dealing with 
the Cuban refugee resettlement problem. 
The contents of that news release are of 
sufficient importance that they should be 
noted by those who have a concern for 
its solution. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the National 
Lutheran Council on its support for Gov- 
ernment efforts to speed resettlement of 
Cuban refugees be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

LUTHERAN LEADER Backs U.S. POLICY on 

CUBAN REFUGEES 


New York.—Efforts by the U.S. Govern- 
ment to hasten the resettlement of Cuban 
refugees received strong support here from 
a Lutheran Church leader. 

Dr. Paul C. Empie, executive director of the 
National Lutheran Council, said the council 
welcomes the Government's recent policy 
statement on the $72-million-a-year relief 
program instituted by the late President 
Kennedy in 1961. 

It was announced that Federal aid to em- 
ployable Cuban refugees in Miami will be cut 
off next March 31 if they refuse to relocate in 
cities where work is available. 

By that date, all 100,000 registered at the 
U.S. Cuban Refugee Center in Miami will be 
interviewed and efforts made to place them. 
Some 70,000 refugees have already been re- 
settled and it is estimated that half those 
remaining should be relocated. 

The choice of a Cuban refugee to resettle 
to an opportunity offered to him elsewhere, or 


Refugee program under the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

“It is a choice which must be made by each 
individual and family,” he added. “It is 
exactly the same choice which faces an Amer- 
ican citizen who becomes unemployed here.” 
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Dr. Empie said the National Lutheran 
Council is cooperating with the Lutheran 
Immigration Service in a 2-year, $160,000 pro- 
gram in 1963 and 1964 to help Cuban refu- 
gees in their efforts to resettle and/or inte- 
grate “in a wholesome fashion” during their 
stay in this country. 

Participating in the special project are the 
two member bodies of the NLC, the American 
Lutheran Church and the Lutheran Church 
in America, and the Board of World Relief of 
the Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod. The 
board's director, the Reverend Werner Kuntz 
of Detroit, endorsed the views expressed here 
by Dr. Empie. 

Announcement of the Government’s aims 
was made in Miami on December 12 by Mr. 
Thomas in a statement which, he said, “in- 
dicates no change in program policy, but 
rather a restatement of policy, in view of the 
present stage of the refugee program." 

“The goal of the Federal Government will 
be to continue to be as helpful as possible 
to every refugee to become a self-supporting 
and contributing member of our society dur- 
ing his exile,” Mr. Thomas sald, 

“Together with the religious and nonsec- 
tarian resettlement agencies we shall con- 
tinue to place before each refugee, as his turn 
for interview comes up, the opportunities for 
resettlement in the area outside Miami. If a 
person refuses and has no valid reason for 
refusal he will be denied eligibility for eco- 
nomic aid in Miami.” 

Mr. Thomas added that “this policy is 
merely designed to encourage the refugee 
who is caught in a vicious web of uncer- 
tainty, dependency, and propaganda to face 
the realities of life.” 

Dr. Empie noted that Mr. Thomas ex- 
plicitly stated that there are no punitive 
motives in this policy, the setting of a 3 
date for the completion of interviewing does 
not mean the closing of the Cuban Refugee 
Center by March 31, and it applies only to 
those who are not prevented from accepting 
& resettlement opportunity by reasons of bad 
health or physical handicaps. 

“We believe,” the Lutheran churchman 
said, “that with appropriate flexibility in 
tional cases and with a 


safeguards should be ample protection for 
those Cuban refugees who have valid rea- 


relation “between the goal of helping a refu- 
gee to become self-supporting and a con- 
tributing member of society and the neces- 
sity of refusing to give him public aid if, 
without a valid reason, he refuses to accept 
an opportunity for self-support outside the 

He also said “we can understand and sym- 
pathize with the natural desire” of the 
Cuban refugees to stay in an area where their 
language is commonly spoken, where the 
climate is similar to that of their homeland, 
and where, by telephone and radio, they can 

keep in touch with developments in their 
native country. 

“At the same time, our experience in other 
refugee programs leads us to the conviction 
that the perpetuation of economic relief to 
persons who are able to support themselves 
and refuse to do so inevitably leads to moral 
and social deterioration,” Dr. Empie stressed. 

“The experience of over 70,000 Cuban refu- 
gees who have been resettled successfully in 
other parts of the United States and who 
love their country with undiminished devo- 
tion and continue to speak on her behalf 
wherever they may be, provides ample evi- 
dence to support the judgment that the 
policy stated by the director of the Cuban 
Refugee program is both reasonable and con- 
structive.” 

Dr. Empie asserted that in view of the 
political factors which surround the Cuban 
refugee situation,” the statement issued by 
Mr. Thomas “required a great deal of cour- 
age on his part” when “the easier thing 
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would have been to let the matter drift to 
avoid the recriminations which surely will 
be heaped upon him.” 

The Lutheran leader voiced the belief that 
Mr. Thomas “has demonstrated the com- 
petence and responsible leadership which we 
expect of our Government officials" and 
commended him for “facing up to his re- 
sponsibilities with such intelligence and in- 
tegrity." 

“His statement gives us both incentive and 
encouragement to continue to assist the 
Cuban refugees to the extent of our avail- 
able resources in the period during which 
the program will continue,” Dr. Empie con- 
cluded, 


Israel Shows the Way to Regional 
Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr, Speaker, 2 weeks 
ago the heads of the 13 Arab States met 
in Cairo and when they concluded their 
3-day summit meeting they released a 
communique replete with invective 
against the State of Israel. 

What was this so-called dangerous 
and ominous act of aggression on the 
part of Israel which brought together 
such enemies as Yemen’s President Sal- 
lal and Saudi Arabia's King Saud, Al- 
geria's Ben Bella and King Hassan of 
Morocco, Jordan’s King Hussein, and 
Gamal Abdel Nasser? It was the im- 
minent completion of Israel's Jordan 
-River development project. Because of 
their irrational hatred of Israel, the 
Arabs have adopted a dog-in-the-man- 
ger attitude toward Israel’s water pro- 
gram. They fight it and inveigh against 
it, even though it would do them no 
harm. Israel will gain much-needed 
water for irrigation. The Arabs will lose 
not one drop because of it. 

Actually, the Middle East does not lack 
for water. It has, in some areas, plenty 
of rainfall. Four of its rivers—the Eu- 
phrates, the Orontes, the Litani and the 
Jordan—hold more than 30 billion cubic 
meters of water. But most of it is wast- 
ed. The water runs, unused, into the 
sea. In the rainy season, torrents of 
water flood northern Israel, but, uncon- 
trolled, they drain wastefully away. 

Many American statesmen and engi- 
neers have long been interested in 
putting these waters to work. In 1918, 
when the mandates for Palestine and 
Syria were being negotiated, President 
Woodrow Wilson proposed that Pales- 
tine’s northern border include the Litani 
River. His recommendation was not ac- 
cepted and so today most of the Litani 
River water, allocated to Lebanon, is 
wasted. 

But Britain’s Prime Minister Lloyd 
George insisted that the Jordan River 
and its sources be within Palestine’s 
borders. The waters of Palestine,” he 
said, “are essential to its existence. 
Without these waters Palestine would be 
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a wilderness. On the other hand, these 
waters are of no use to anyone holding 
Syria.” And so the international fron- 
tier of Palestine was fixed east of the 
Jordan and Lake Tiberias. 

Israel is already using 80 percent of its 
total water supply to irrigate cultivated 
land. Almost all of the remaining 20 
percent comes from the Jordan. But in 
the southern Negev, which is arable, 
there is no water. To irrigate this land, 
Israel must move its northern water to 
the south—by canals, tunnels, and pipes. 
This is the system that will be put into 
operation this spring. It is completely 
within the guidelines of what is known 
as the Johnston plan. 

This is not a new scheme. The emi- 
nent American conservationist, Dr. 
Walter Clay Lowdermilk, proposed a 
Jordan Valley Authority—something like 
our own TVA—in 1939, to use the Jordan 
for both power and irrigation. But the 
Arabs went to war against Israel and the 
plan had to be dropped. In 1953, how- 
ever, Israel began work on its own and 
started to build a canal which would lead 
to a hydroelectric plant and then move 
the water through a pipeline to the south. 
The work was begun at Bnot Yaakov, 
which is in a “demilitarized zone” and 
Syria protested the canal's construction 
with gunfire. The issue went to the 
U.N. Security Council. The work was 
stopped while the United Nations studied 
ways of mollifying the Syrians, 

In 1953, President Eisenhower sent 
Ambassador Eric Johnston to the Mid- 
dle East. After 2 years of negotiations, 
Mr, Johnston was able to secure the 
agreement of Israel and Arab technicians 
to a unified plan. Syria and Lebanon, 
which need very little of the Jordan 
River waters, were allotted the small 
percentage they requested. Jordan was 
given all the water it needed to irrigate 
the irrigable land on its side of the 
river—about 120,000 acres. Israel was 
allotted what was left. 

That meant that 61 percent of the 
water would go to the three Arab coun- 
tries and Israel would get about 39 per- 
cent, In addition, Israel was to bank 
about 300 million cubic meters of water 
to Jordan’s account in the Sea of Galilee, 
releasing it in the dry season to be con- 
veyed to Jordanian lands east of the 
Jordan River. 

Despite the fact that the figures had 
been suggested by the Arab technicians 
and Israel accepted them only because of 
her eagerness for an overall agreement, 
Arab politicians refused to ratify the 
plan. They would enter into no agree- 
ment that would benefit Israel in any 
way. 

But even without an overall agree- 
ment, both Israel and Jordan have gone 
ahead with separate plans consistent 
with Mr. Johnston’s original proposal. 

Jordan has nearly completed its East 
Ghor Canal, utilizing most of the Yar- 
muk waters. This $25 million project— 
the United States is contributing $19 
million of it—will irrigate 30,000 acres 
and Jordan will increase its acreage by 
25 percent, resettling 3,000 families. 

The route Israel is taking to draw 
water from Lake Tiberias to irrigate the 
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Negev avoids the problems which would 
arise if the project went through the de- 
militarized zone. But the problems pre- 
sented by the new plan are costly. The 
original plan would have drawn water 
which was virtually salt free. But, de- 
cause of the salt springs on the floor of 
Lake Tiberias, the water that Israel will 
now draw from the Jordan has high 
salinity and must be mixed with ground 
water from the coastal plain to make it 
suitable for irrigation. 

One thing should be kept clearly in 
mind. Israel will not draw any more 
water from the Jordan than was allotted 
to her under the Johnston plan, In fact, 
she will draw less. Israel will use only 
1 percent of the 30 billion cubic meters 
of water available to the Arab States. 
But this fact does not seem to impress 
the Arabs. They now threaten to divert 
the headwaters of the Jordan, cutting 
the flow of the river to a trickle. Even 
though such a diversion would be one of 
the most expensive and surely the most 
impracticable engineering feat in his- 
tory, they came to the astounding con- 
clusion at the Cairo meeting that this 
would be their answer to Israel's Ufe- 
giving program. And the worst of this 
bizarre scheme is that the diverted 
waters would, after all, again flow waste- 
fully into the sea. 

Recently, Deputy Under Secretary of 
State U. Alexis Johnson said that the 
United States will come speedily to the 
aid of “any intended victim of any would- 
be aggressor” in the Middle East. Mr. 
Johnson also said that one of our fore- 
most goals in the region is “an accom- 
modation between Israel and its Arab 
neighbors.” I am very glad to hear this 
and I hope our Government loses no time 
in trying to implement this goal. I am 
convinced that if we can get the Arabs 
to sit with Israel and negotiate with her, 
the whole region would benefit to an 
extraordinary degree. With peace, there 
could be not only regional water plans— 
but regional cooperation in technology, 
medicine, and education—a real meeting 
of people’s minds and an end to the 
arms race, There is a great potential in 
the Middle East that is now being 
wasted—not only water. 

Mr. Speaker, my resolution, House 
Resolution 447, proposes that the U.S. 
House of Representatives urge that the 
U.S. delegation to the U.N. support a res- 
olution for direct negotiations between 
Israel and the Arab States as “an indis- 
pensable condition toward the attain- 
ment of peace arid cooperation and the 
settlement of all outstanding disputes 
between them.” 

I urge our Government to work for re- 
gional understanding—an end to boy- 
cotts, blockades, threats, and the build- 
ing up of aggressive arsenals. It would 
seem that the Arab leaders decided at 
Cairo that the time to attack Israel is 
not now but I think it would be prema- 
ture for us to breathe a collective sigh 
of relief. If, when they feel strong 
enough, they make any move toward ac- 
tion against Israel, our Government must 
make it clear that we will stand by our 
commitment to keep the peace in the 
Middle East. 
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“In Whom Do We Trust, Anyhow?”— 
Address by Harllee Branch, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to call to the attention of my 
Colleagues a very important and eloquent 
address which was delivered at the an- 
nual dinner of the Athens, Ga., Chamber 
of Commerce, on January 9, 1964. The 
address is entitled “In Whom Do We 
Trust, Anyhow?” and was delivered by 
Mr. Harllee Branch, Jr., president of the 
Southern Co., of Atlanta, Ga. In the ad- 
dress Mr. Branch discusses the adverse 
impact of the recent Supreme Court de- 
cisions against prayers and Bible read- 
ing in our school systems. I believe, Mr. 
President, that the points made by Mr. 
Branch in this address will be of interest 
to all the Members of this body. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that the 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


(Remarks of Harllee Branch, Jr., president, 
the Southern Co., Atlanta, Ga., at annual 
dinner, Athens (Ga.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, January 9, 1964) 

Ix Wom Do WE Trust ANYHOW? 


It is generally expected that a business- 
man, invited to address a chamber of com- 
merce gathering such as this, will focus his 
comments on economic concerns. 

I hope you will pardon me if I depart from 
that tradition tonight. 

We pause at the threshold of a new year, 

backward to the year just past for 
clues as to how we can best meet the uncer- 
tainties of the future. It seemed appro- 
Priate to me that, in this situation, we ought 
to be concerned with matters less transient 
than the rise or fall of such economic in- 
dices as gross national product, per capita 
income, corporate profits, employment, and 
the like. 

We need to think on things much more 
basic to our individual and national well- 
being; and one of them, if a businessman 
who makes no pretense of piety may be per- 
mitted to say so, is religion. 

Two events in 1963 dramatically pointed 
up the need for a reexamination of the 
unique role that religion has played in the 
development of our national institutions 
and in the preservation of our individual 
freedoms. 

You will recall that early in 1963 the Su- 
preme Court felt called upon to reiterate its 
ban against prayers and religious exercises 
in the public schools and, impliedly at least, 
in other institutions supported by local, 
State, and Federal Governments. 

Then as the year drew to a close, a somber, 
shocked citizenry learned of the assassina- 
tion of our President while en route to a 
meeting where he had intended to invoke 
divine blessing upon the purposes and pro- 
grams of the Nation. He was struck down, 
so the police said, by another young man 
who, in his own words, had turned at age 
15 to the purely materialistic philosophy of 
Karl Marx as “a very religious man opening 
the Bible for the first time“; and who, a few 
years later, sought to exchange his American 
heritage for citizenship in atheistic Russia. 
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Please understand, I do not mean to imply 
a casual relationship between these two 
events. But I do suggest that in the Presi- 
dent’s apparent assassin we had a dramatic 
illustration of how a youthful and sensitive 
mind may be warped by intensive study un- 
leavened ay faith in a supreme being. For, 
if police reports are to be believed, the mind 
of this strange and withdrawn boy had been 
totally absorbed in early youth by the can- 
cerous ideas of communism. It seemed to 
me that there is a real lesson to be learned 
here of how indispensable prayer and re- 
gious instruction are to the development of 
a generous and humane citizenry, without 
which the American dream can never be 
sustained. 

It should be pointed out also that, in 
their anguish and bewilderment over the 
President's death and in their search for 
divine guidance in a time of national crisis, 
Americans of all ages instinctively turned to 
prayer—not only in their homes and 
churches but also in the Halls of Congress, 
in the rotunda of the National Capitol, and 
in other governmentally maintained facili- 
ties—all this in spite of the Supreme Court's 
suggestion that prayers in such an eviron- 
ment might transgress the constitutional re- 
quirement for a separation of church and 
state. 

It may just be that the religious instincts 
of common men are more trustworthy in a 
time of national extremity than judicial 
sophistication—and that 20th century Amer- 
loans were being reminded again in 1963 that 
a nation like ours—dedicated to freedom and 
individual rights—can not endure except as 
it places its dependence in God. 

That was certainly the conviction ‘of our 
Founding Fathers, who, in the Declaration 
of Independence, dared to assert that their 

“right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness” rested upon natural and divine 
law; that these rights were the gift of the 
Creator, not the object of concession by be- 
grudging monarchs; and that governments 
existed only to protect and secure, not to 
abolish or to alter these unalienable rights. 

Theirs was not a new theory. As Secre- 
tary of State Rusk has pointed out, the prin- 
ciple of divine law was “older than the 
earth itself.” It is a universal, unchanging 
truth “arising out of a discourse on the 
nature and purpose of man which began in 
Greece nearly 2,000 years ago.“ But until 
1776, only Locke and Rousseau and a few 
other political philosophers and religionists 
had ever talked much about it. Never before 
had a whole people dared to stake their 
lives and their futures on the truth of this 
assertion. 

The really significant thing about this 
Nation is that its laws and institutions, its 
hopes and dreams, have been made to de- 
pend on faith in a divine Creator. This is 
a fact that needs reiteration—constant and 
determined reiteration—in a time when our 
Highest Court, with an unmatched fudicial 
absolutism parading under the beguiling la- 
bel of neutralism, seems determined to elim- 
inate God and religion from the curriculums 
of our public educational institutions. 

“Religion and morality are our indispens- 
able supports,” the Pathers de- 
clared, and they added: “Whoever shall sub- 
vert these great pillars of human happiness 
shall not be entitled to claim the tribute of 
patriotism.” 

George Washington, John Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson—all of them—acknowledged that 
only religion can establish the principles 
upon which freedom and popular govern- 
ment must stand. “The liberties of a na- 
tion cannot be thought secure,” they said, 
“if we remove the only firm basis—a con- 
viction in the minds of the people that these 
liberties are the gift of God.“ Benjamin 
Franklin—the oldest, and in many ways the 
wisest, of the men who formulated our Dec- 
laration of Independence and our National 
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Constitution—put it this way when he arose 
in the Philadelphia Convention to counsel 
his younger coll 

“I have lived, sirs, a long time, and the 
longer I live the more convincing proofs I 
see of this truth—-that God governs in the 
affairs of men. If a sparrow cannot fall to 
the ground without His notice, is it prob- 
able that an empire can rise without His 
aid? We have been assured, sirs, in the 
sacred writings, that ‘except the Lord build 
the house, they labor in vain that build it.’ 
I firmly believe this; and I also believe that 
without His concurring aid we shall suc- 
ceed in this political building no better than 
the builders of Babel. We shall be divided 
by our little partial local interests; our 
projects will be confounded, and we our- 
selves shall become a reproach and byword 
to future ages. And what is worse, man- 
kind may hereafter, from this unfortunate 
instance, despair of establishing govern- 
ments by human wisdom and leave it to 
chance, war, and conquest.” 

Mind you, Dr. Franklin was not a rell- 
gionist, not even a churchman in the usual 
sense of the word. 

It is no longer fashionable to talk in 
words such as those used by Franklin and 
Adams, and Washington and Jefferson. Vir- 
tue and faith and commitment to prin- 
ciple—even patriotism itself—are scoffed at 
in many quarters. We have become soft and 
smug and self-satisfied. We speak of ours 
as an age of sophistication. We are be- 
guiled by politicians and professors who ex- 
hort us to abandon the “cliches” of our 
political, social, and economic pasts, for- 
getting that sophistication is frequently the 
product of conceit, cynicism, and shallow- 
ness; and that a new “cliche” may be even 
more than an older one. 

Fortunately our forefathers were not afraid 
of “cliches” nor were they afraid to be called 

unsophisticated. They were completely will- 
ing to embrace change where change was 
warranted—indeed, they risked their lives in 
one of the most dramatic assaults on the 
status quo the world has ever witnessed. 
But they never sneered at the tried and the 
true merely because it was old. 

We moderns are vastly more knowledge- 
able than the Founding Fathers, even the 
most educated of them. Indeed, the sum 
total of man’s knowledge has doubled in the 
last 10 years alone, and it is estimated that it 
will double again in the next 5. But knowl- 
edge is not wisdom, and one of the greatest 
threats to our way of life is that we may rely 
for leadership upon politicians and judges 
who know more than they understand. 
Knowledge—mere factual knowledge, un- 
leavened by spiritual truths—can be a snare 
and a delusion. 

Todny, the great threat to our way of life 
is posed by atheistic and materialistic men, 
symbolized by the communistic hordes of 
the East and typified by the first Soviet cos- 
monaut, Titov, who declared on his return 
to earth from space: Some people say there 
is a God out there but, in my travels around 
the earth all day long, I looked around and 
did not see Him. I saw no God or angels. 
I do not belleve in God. I believe in man, 
his strength, his possibilities, and his reason.” 

How silly can man get? Who ever sug- 
gested that God was such an entity as could 
be seen by an earthling like Titov? 

But we must not become bemused by the 
idea that the Titovs of this world are men 
of ignorance. They are as knowledgeable as 
we in purely physical aspects of the universe 
and, in some areas, their technology is be- 
lieved to exceed our own. The one—the 
only—resource we have that the Soviet man 
does not possess is the resource of spiritual 
strength which is derived from our recogni- 
tion of the fatherhood and supremacy of 
God and our dependence upon Him, Aban- 
don this resource, allow it to become tar- 
nished by sophistication and by conceit over 
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our own assumed prowess, and we shall lose 
our individual freedoms and our individual 
dignity as surely as have the slaves of the 
Soviet super-state. 

“Know the truth," said the lowly Nazarene, 
“and the truth will make you free.” Not 
facts, not scientific formula, not physical ab- 
stractions, not beguiling political theorles— 
but the truth as revealed by God. 

This was the truth to which the Founding 
Fathers repaired in their time of national and 
individual crisis—this was the source of the 
principles upon which they founded this Na- 
tion—notwithstanding the sneers of those 
who in that day called themselves “ration- 
altsts.“ 

Now again the rationalists and atheists and 
the materialists are clamoring for accept- 
ance—in America and elsewhere. Only a few 
weeks ago, a prominent American scholar 
suggested that, since science has reduced the 
area of the unknown and since technology 
has increased our ability to use our environ- 
ment, the relationship between God and 
man no longer applies. This is sheer philo- 
sophical poppycock, the sort of poppycock 
that is responsible for much of the “sickness” 
of our times. 

For mankind, with all his knowledge, has 
not replaced God, nor will he do so. The 
greatest of our scientific discoveries, properly 
correlated and evaluated, confirm rather than 
deny the existence of a divine order and 
man's dependence upon it. 

Those who founded this Republic sought, 
with God's guidance, to create here a gov- 
ernmental system built on confidence in di- 
vine law and the principles of individual 
freedom, dignity and responsibility which 
depend upon that law and not upon human 
actions and assurances. 

It is a tragic thing, I repeat, that their 
progeny, if enrolled in a public school, may 
no longer Invoke, even in voluntary class- 
room prayer, the guidance and blessings of 
the very God upon whom the founders of 
the Nation so singularly relied. Religious 
freedom is a cherished heritage of all Ameri- 
cans, but it does seem strange that the prin- 
ciple of separation of church and State 
should now be tortured into a separation of 
the State from God—for the two principles 
are certainly not the same. What we need 
to do is bring God more vividly into our 
school exercises, and into our governmental 
and private affairs as well for, as Justice 
Frankfurter in a scholarly opinion observed: 
“The ultimate foundation of a free society 
is the binding tie of cohesive sentiment. 
Such a sentiment is fostered by all those 
agencies of the mind and spirit which may 
serve to gather up the traditions of a people, 
transmit them from generation to generation, 
and thereby create that continuity of a treas- 
ured common life which constitutes a civili- 
zation," 

It is not enough to say that our Supreme 
Court has still left the individual the right 
to pray in private and outside the precincts 
of his Sta institutions. The 
individual has that right in Russia, too. But 
religion cannot be just personal. If it is 
real, it must be present in all we do in public 
and in private, and if we take God from our 
public institutions, we are left with no foun- 
dation upon which to build. 

We may produce as many and as excellent 
gadgets as we will (automobiles, missiles, 
telephones, radios, television sets, electronic 
computers, and what have you) but, America 
and the Western World will not survive un- 
less it also develops excellent men—men of 
faith, of humility, of truth, of moral stature, 
of strength, and resourcefulness of mind, (of 
pregnant ideas), of courtesy, of universal 
sympathy and friendship and love. Men such 
as these cannot be produced in a laboratory 
They are produced only in good homes, — 
churches, good schools where the presence 
of God is ever apparent. 
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In closing, I would like to pass on to you 
a work of kindly caution from one who, al- 
though not a native of the Western World, 
has shown an extraordinary regard for its 
institutions. He is Dr. Charles Malik, dis- 
tinguished teacher and philosopher and for- 
mer Lebanese Minister to the United States. 
Dr. Malik has warned that: “If the West 
thinks that it is going to win or even hold its 
own without the living God who made it and 
has sustained its excellence, it is simply 
mistaken. * * * Not by cleverness, nor by 
humanism, nor by sentimentalism, nor by 
the manipulation of force, nor by reliance 
on reason and genius, nor by the supplying 
of loaves and the giving of machines—not 
by any or all of these things alone—is the 
West going to succeed in defending and ex- 
tending truth and light and freedom, but by 
the humble return to the living source of 
all truth, all light, and all freedom.” 


Misguided Idealists Put Brotherhood of 
Man Ahead of Fatherhood of God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, as 
one of the coauthors of the so-called 
prayer amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, I find much interest in an article 
in Guideposts, a monthly magazine tell- 
ing how men and women of all religious 
faiths are finding new happiness in their 
personal and business lives through the 
power of their beliefs. This article is by 
Dr. Bella Dodd, former Hunter College 
professor and presently a practicing at- 
torney in New York. 

A former Communist, Dr. Dodd, in her 
forceful article inquiring whether there 
is a conspiracy against God, admits she 
was among the misguided idealists led 
astray by the Red propagandists. Her 
realization of the true aims of the Com- 
munist movement finally drove me back 
to God,” as she puts it. 

Her article follows: 

A CONSPIRACY AGAINST Gop? 

The day the U.S. Supreme Court decided 
that the use of the regents’ prayer in New 
York schools was unconstitutional, I was in 
a New York court on other matters. News of 
the decision passed through the room in ex- 
cited whispers. Sitting next to me was a 
young lawyer, obviously fresh out of law 
school 


“Good,” he muttered. Then he pointed to 
the words on a plaque over the judge's 
bench—‘In God We Trust”—and he added: 
“That's the next thing that has to go.” 

I was stunned, . 


can take my word for it: when that sign 
comes down your career will be over because 
there will be no real law for you to practice.” 

This, I believe, is the heart of the matter. 
This is the great danger which faces America 
if we pursue our present course of removing 
the acknowledgment of God from our daily 
lives. Without God, I am convinced, we will 
have no law and order, no morality, no con- 
science. 

Since that day the momentum of our drive 
in this direction has rapidly increased. Here 
are examples: 
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A Maryland atheist who says “My child 
shall not pray” has brought about a Supreme 
Court decision that your child and mine shall 
not pray in school either. This same person 
has since started a school for atheism in 
Kansas which is to include a university, radio 
station, and printing plant, 

A Pennsylvanian who opposes Bible-read- 
ing in classrooms has been able to have this 
Bible exercise eliminated from every class- 
room in the country. 

A court case is pending in California to 
remove the words “under God" from the 
Pledge of Allegiance 

Under attack are ‘the motto “In God We 
Trust” on our coins, the use of chaplains in 
the armed services and prayers before Gov- 
ernment and public gatherings. The objec- 
tive: to make America officially a godless 
nation. 

It is disheartening to see the submissive- 
ness of school authorities, teachers and pub- 
lic officials who are going even beyond the 
Supreme Court edict in removing all refer- 
ence to the Deity. The New York State edu- 
cation commissioner, for example, declared 
that the recitation of the fourth stanza of 

“America"—which refers to God—cannot be 
used as a part of the opening school exercise. 

In Sacramento County, Calif., it was ruled 
unconstitutional for school children to say 
this grace with their milk and cookies: God 
is great. God is good. Let us thank Him for 
our food.” 

Behind the scenes are forces at work whose 
purpose is to remove God as an important 
influence in the life of our Nation. Billy 
Graham was right when in his recent Los 
Angeles crusade he said, “The effort to re- 
move God and moral teachings from our 
schools is a diabolical scheme.” 

For several years, I was a member of this 
anti-God crusade myself. Like many mis- 
guided idealists, I went through a period 
when I put the brotherhood of man above 
the fatherhood of God, and, as so often hap- 
pens, this led me into the Communist Party. 
As early as 1936, I was a disciplined Com- 
munist; between 1944 and 1949, I was in the 
top echelon of the Communist Party of the 
United States. 

I thought I was fighting for social justice, 
but eventually I discovered that the party 
did not even have a file on various social 
reforms. The Communist Party exists not 
to improve conditions in America but to 
control them, and not to control them for 
the people but the benefit of the party. It 
was this realization that finally drove me 
from communism and, after years of seeking 
back to God. 

Even in those days there was a well-orga- 
nized campaign to eliminate God from our 
education. I was active in this area: I had 
been a college professor and an organizer of 
teachers’ unions. I know from experience 
that students look to their teachers for 
personal guidance more often than to their 
parents, and for this reason I labored to re- 
cruit as many teachers to communism as I 
could. 

These days, as then, it is not the Commu- 
nist Party alone which seeks to remove from 
schools all incidents of a religious nature, 
whether prayer, Bible reading or the refer- 
ence to God in the Pledge of Allegiance. But 
whatever they call themselves these groups 
have the same goal: the displacement of the 
law of God by the law of man, 

It is not surprising that those against God 
should aim their biggest weapons at our 
schools. Our school years are our most im- 
pressionable. Eliminating the concept of 
God from education leaves the student with 
no basis for determining right from wrong. 

Therefore, I feel that the argument pre- 
sented by some political and religious leaders 
that the Court's decisions put religion back 
where it belongs—in the church and the 
home—tis unrealistic. American youngsters 
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between 7 and 21 spend more waking hours 
at school and school activities than do 
at home and church combined. They need 
more — not less—emphasis on spiritual values 
in school. 

The instigators of the school controversy, 
moreover, have not fought their cause on the 
basis of religion but rather on the basis of 
constitutional rights. They have won in the 
precise area where they should have lost. 

In 6,000 years of recorded history, the 
American Constitution is the only document 
Of government to be based on the law of 
God as defined in “Natural Law, the Deca- 
logue and Divine Revelation.” Its authors 
were believers: their faith is evident in the 
guarantees for individual freedom which 
they wrote into the Constitution, Further- 
More, by their checks and balances on the 
three Government branches (executive, leg- 
islative, judicial), they assured that no 
branch should overpower the others and 
that, while protecting the rights of minori- 
ties, government should remain in the hands 
of the majority of the people. This is the 
freedom of religion which the authors of the 
Constitution had in mind. 

Constitutionally, no American can be 
forced to act against his conscience. In war, 
We respect the rights of conscientious objec- 
tors who refuse to bear arms. This same 
Principle applies to activities in schools. 

If parents, acting in conscience, decide 
they don’t want their child to participate in 
Teligious observances, the Pledge to the Flag, 
or, say, competitive athletics, they have the 
right to ask for him to be excused. The 
question is—do these minorities have the 
right to impose their Judgment on all the 
other children? 

The answer is an obvious no. Yet this 
has happened, Every parents, indeed every 
citizen, should ask; “What can we do about 
ite” 

As a start, parents must reclaim control 


roots up instead of being imposed from the 
top down. By failing to speak out, parents 
are allowing a small yocal minority to estab- 
lish the educational philosophy under which 
their children shall be trained. 

Furthermore, Americans who wish to re- 
tain our God-centered civilization must 
themselves become more vocal in all areas 
of this controversy. 

Members of Congress are now working on 
a constitutional amendment which would 
restate the first amendment to the Consti- 
tution to allow prayer and Bible reading in 
Schools on a voluntary, nonsectarian basis. 
The amendment would also head off suits 
now pending to eliminate God from the 
pledge of allegiance and our coins. 

I believe the great majority of American 
People are behind this action and should say 
50 to their Congressmen in no uncertain 
words. 

Meanwhile, the situation which was cre- 
ated by Court action can be corrected by 
Court action. Those who have made the 
long, difficult, complicated, expensive jour- 
ney to the U.S. Supreme Court to eliminate 
God from our schools traveled with the aid 
of organizations and individuals who shared 
their goal, Others who share opposite goals 
must be willing to travel a similar arduous 
road if they wish to regain what they 
treasure. 

Actually the Court decision can become a 
challenge for a new spiritual creativity in 
schools and public life. From school board 
to the principals to the teachers there could 
be a rethinking of ways to teach children our 
basic concepts of morality and God. We are 
not concerned here merely with a legal de- 
bate on whether religion in the schools vi- 
olates the words of the first amendment. 
We are concerned with a way of life, a philos- 
ophy and the spiritual character of our cul- 
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ture. Wg must decide what that character 
is, then take a stand on it before we have 
nothing left to stand on. 

The human need to seek God, to know 
God, to love God, and to obey God is older 
than Abraham, and the effort since Abra- 
ham for men to live together under God for 
their spiritual salvation and the common 
good is both natural and necessary. This 
suddenly cannot be outdated and superflu- 
ous; men cannot suddenly become purer 
moralists than God, although even before 
Abraham there were men who thought they 
could. 

Time and again throughout history, men 
driven by a lust for power or money have 
sought to destroy in others the natural re- 
sponse to divine law—the individual con- 
science, and the result has been complete 
chaos. Americans who believe in God are 
now the prey of such forces, and we shall be 
their victims unless we do something now 
to prevent it. 

Often I think of the young lawyer who 
wanted to have our national motto— In 
God We Trust”—removed from our court- 
rooms. When we stop trusting in God, when 
we reject the principle that we are His crea- 
tures, subject to His laws, when we switch 
from morality under God to morality by gov- 
ernment committees on ethics, we will wit- 
ness more than the end of law and order in 
our country. We will witness the end of our 
country itself. This is a challenge to every 
one of us who loves freedom—and God. 


President Johnson’s Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr, HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for insertion in the 
Record of a resolution, adopted by the 
Democratic State Committee of Indiana, 
commending the manner in which Presi- 
dent Johnson has so capably assumed 
the guidance of the Nation. This short 
statement is couched in language and 
refiects the sentiments appropriate to 
the dynamic leadership of our new na- 
tional leader. I commend it to the read- 
ing of all Members of the Congress. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ON THE INDIANA DEMOCRATIC 
STATE COMMITTEE 

In the light of the eternal flame, the torch 
of freedom, liberty, and peace has quietly 
passed from the brilliant hand of the en- 
lightened President John F. Kennedy to the 
masterful hand of the dynamic President 
Lyndon B. Johnson. 

Our us new President has con- 
tinued to advance the program set forth by 
President Kennedy. 

He has shown great skill and judgment 
in assuming the mantle of leadership in a 
world half free and half slave. 

Within a few short weeks President John- 
son has demonstrated to the people of the 
United States and to the world a titanic 
capacity for the office by virtue of being 
the best trained and most experienced 
leader ever called upon by the people. 

He has already earned the respect and 
admiration of America and the world. 

We, the members of the Indiana Demo- 
cratic State Committee extend to President 


d. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., January 20, 1964. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following Newsletter of 
February 1, 1964: 

WASHINGTON REPORT BY CONGRESSMAN BRUCE 
ALGER, FIFTH DISTRICT, Texas, FEBRUARY 1, 
1964 

HOW DO YOU VOTE ON THE KEY ISSUES OF 1964? 


The Government of the United States is a 
republic in which the people govern them- 
selves through elected representatives. In 
order to better represent the people of the 
fifth district, I send out each year a question- 
naire on the most vital issues facing the Na- 
tion so that I will be constantly abreast of 
your thinking. 

This year, because of the importance of the 
key issues, I am making every effort to make 
it possible for every citizen of Dallas County 
to express an opinion. In the past I have 
sent the questionnaire to all those on the 
poll tax list, but am not using this system 
now because 

1. The Constitution has now been amend- 
ed to rule out the collection of poll taxes in 
Federal elections. Because the office of Con- 
gressman is a Federal office, I do not believe I 
should confine future mailings to those pay- 
ing the State poll tax. Also, I represent ev- 
eryone, even those who won't vote. 

2. The speedup in congressional activity 
will result in three of the five key issues being 
settled within the next few weeks, and I 
think it only proper that you have the oppor- 
tunity to express your views while the issues 
are still pending. 

I am asking your help in taking an active 
part in your Government. Everyone is in- 
volved. You will make the choice of what 
kind of a Nation and what kind of a world 
we will have tomorrow, or it will be made for 
you. I believe every citizen should be con- 
tacted on these issues. After all, I represent 
all the people of Dallas County, those who 
don’t vote in the elections as well as those 
who do. I wish every citizen would accept the 
responsibility of voting for those who repre- 
sent you in Government, but whether you 
yote or not, your views will be considered 
when I study the legislation before Congress. 
Also, I am not merely seeking the views of 
those who support me or who agree with me. 
In a truly democratic effort I want the views 
of all the people, including those who may 
even use the poll against me. Questions and 
opinions other than those covered by this 
questionnaire are certainly in order. 

Regardless of the results of this poll, or 
regardless of the criticism I am bound to re- 
ceive, as there are always those who criticize 
whatever a public official does, I believe your 
vote in this survey is important and I want 
you to have the opportunity to let me know 
how you feel. 

Therefore, Iam using every available news 
media in Dallas County to get this message 
across. I have personally contacted every 
newspaper, daily and weekly, in the city of 
Dallas and throughout the county, inviting 
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them to join in this efort to get the views 
of the most people. I am happy to say the 
response of many of the publishers has been 
excellent and the ballot will appear in a 
number of publications. Fill it out and mail 
it to me. Urge your friends to fill out a 
questionnaire. Talk it up in your social 
clubs, civic organizations, and church groups. 
I hope that each of you who receive this 
newsletter will become a committee of one 
to circulate it, by either duplicating it your- 
self or securing extra copies from my Dallas 
office, 408 Pederal Building, Bryan and Ervay 
Streets, or call Riverside 11041. 
CONGRESSMAN BRUCE ALGER QUESTIONNAIRE 
FOREIGN POLICY 


The struggle in the world today is between 
capitalism and communism. We must de- 
cide on an effective policy to win the war 
which is already in progress to preserve our 
freedoms and our national security. 

1. Should we give financial ald to Soviet 
Russia and other Communist countries 
through our foreign aid program, subsidies 
to permit them to purchase our goods, or 
loans to help them stabilize their economy? 
Yes U No 

2. Should we give ald to countries who 
openly side with the Communists or who do 
business with the Communists when it is 
against American policy? Yes O No U 

DOMESTIC POLICY 

8. Should we cut taxes (without regard to 
spending) during periods of deficit financing, 
before actual cuts in Federal spending are 
accomplished? Yes U No 

4. Should we pass civil rights legislation 
that will limit the right of ownership and 
management of private property? Yes C] 
No O 

5. Should we pass the “hospital insurance” 
(medicare) bill and establish the principle 
that the Federal Government has a duty to 
provide medical aid for all the people, paid 
for by a compulsory payroll tax, regardless 
of need? Yes O No 1) 


It is not necessary to sign the ballot if you 
do not care to do so. 

Return to Congressman BRUCE ALGER, 408 
Federal Building, Dallas, Tex., 75201. 


Editorial Tributes to Dr. John L. Plyler 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Dr. 
John L. Plyler has announced his retire- 
ment as president of Furman University, 
at Greenville, S.C., after leading this 
great educational institution to new 
heights of progress during the past 
quarter of a century. Before becoming 
president of Furman University, Dr. 
Plyler had already distinguished himself 
as a lawyer, scholar, teacher, and judge; 
so his services at Furman University have 
capped a dedicated career of service to 
God and to his fellow men. 

I am pleased, Mr, President, to call to 
the attention of my colleagues two edi- 
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torials—from the Greenville News of 
January 30, 1964, and the Greenville 
Piedmont of January 30, 1964—which 
pay high tribute to Dr. Plyler on reach- 
ing this milestone in life. I ask unani- 
mous consent that these editorials be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
[From the Greenville (S.C.) News, Jan. 30, 

1964] 
JOHN PLYLER RETIRES AT ZENITH 


“Who, then, is free? The wise who can 
command his passions, who fears not want, 
death, nor chains, firmly resisting his ap- 
petites and despising the honors of the world, 
who relies wholly on himself, whose angular 
points of character have been rounded off 
and polished.”—Horace, in his “Satires,” 25 
B.C. 

These words of the ancient Greek poet 
could well be used to define a truly educated 
man or woman, the completely mature per- 
sonality. This is the objective of higher 
learning. They, especially the phrase, 
“whose anguar points of character have been 
rounded off and polished,” apply to John 
Laney Plyler. 

They describe much of what he has been 
trying to do during the last 25 years at Fur- 
man University. He has led Furman to the 
threshold of greatness as a church-supported 
college firmly founded in Christian princi- 
ples and operated according to the highest 
standards of scholarship and ethics. 

Unlike institutions, men do not go on for- 
ever or indefinitely, and perhaps we should 
not have been shocked to learn that Dr, 
Plyler was 70. He has served 2 years past 
the mandatory retirement age and finally 
has obtained the consent of the board of 
trustees to step aside from active leader- 
ship. 

But more years than any of us realized 
have passed and the perennially youthful 
John Plyler has served as president more 
than a quarter-century, going on 26 years 
of the most turbulent in the history of the 
State, the world, and the institution. 

When Dr. Plyler accepted the office in 
1939, he had distinguished himself as a law- 
yer, scholar, teacher, and judge. The 
angular points of his character had been 
rounded off and polished. The Greenville 
County youth in whose family Furman was 
n beloved tradition and who loved the school 
and its locale was an ideal choice for the 
position. 

He had urbanity without pseudo-sophis- 
tication; wisdom without false pride of in- 
tellect; administrative ability without the 
tendency to expect more of others than he 
gave of himself; the gift of being equally 
at ease with men of large affairs like foun- 
dation chairmen and corporation presidents 
and the humblest Baptist layman or univer- 
sity freshman. What some occasionally 
mistook for personal timidity was an almost 
unshakable calm under stress. 

In 1939 Furman had begun to reap the 
benefits of the efforts of men like Dr. Ben 
Geer and others who had worked to channel 
into Furman large sums of money in the 
form of unrestricted gifts, operational funds, 
and grants. It was firmly wedded to 
and proud of its role as a church-supported, 
independent college. Yet it was ready to as- 
sume also the role of a great small univer- 
sity. 

Furman and the Woman's College were be- 
ing united into a coeducational school. 
Plans were being formed in the minds of 
men like Dr, Plyler, Alester Furman, Jr., and 
others of the board of trustees for a fine, 
large, modern campus in a new location ca- 
pable of expansion. 
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The present physical plant, the high stand- 
ards of the faculty, the record of Furman 
scholars and the projected 10-year plan of 
further improvement speak for the wisdom 
of their vision. 

During these years, Furman has not 
changed its original and fundamental role 
as a Baptist college. It has merely expanded 
it. to fulfill still other roles and to meet the 
requirements of the space age for more men 
and women with a broad basic education in 
the liberal arts, undergirded by a strong faith 
in God. 

They have not been easy years for Dr. 
Plyler, his family, his associates or friends, 
Many a time he has had to walk a tight rope 
to avoid controversy over the university or 
to minimize the damage which could have 
been done the institution by the inevitable 
controversies. He has had to make new 
friends for the school in high places and low 
while at the same time fending off the detri- 
mental if well-intended interference of some 
old friends. 

But John Plyler has weathered well the 
many storms and the beatings he has taken 
himself rather than allow the blows to fall 
on the institution. He is still the strikingly 
handsome, young-hearted president who, 
with his beautiful and gracious wife, the 
former Beatrice Dennis of Berkeley County, 
has presided over campus affairs and lent an 
extraordinary grace and charm to student 
and faculty life. 

Dr, Plyler enters well-earned retirement at 
the height of his powers, He has prepared 
well the path for his successor, whoever he 
is. We wish the trustees well in their search 
for that man and to him we pledge in ad- 
vance our support and esteem just as we 
know John Plyler will his. 


[From the Greenville (S.C.) Piedmont, 
Jan. 30, 1964 
Dr. JOHN L. PLYLER ENDS A DISTINGUISHED 
CAREER 

The retirement of a college president of 
eminence after long service most often is pic- 
tured in a frame of reference to the physical 
and scholastic accomplishments of his ten- 
ure, and ly so. 

The works bespeak the man. 

On that basis, the works of Dr. John Laney 
Plyler during his 25 years as president of 
Furman University are monumental. 

In that time, the university was uprooted 
from a too small but revered hill in the heart 
of Greenville and ted to a new 
campus in the country 5 miles away (current 
value $17 million and more to come), its en- 
dowment was coaxed upward to $7,477,000, its 
faculty attained a 60-percent doctoral level, 
its curriculum constantly swept outward in 
keeping with the times, and its students in- 
creased so that they often taxed the current 
capacity of the expanding campus. 

Those are prideful things and their im- 
print is deep on the whole of southern 
Christian and secular education, 

They overlay and encompass the heart of 
the matter, the character and pervasive in- 
fluence of a modest, gentle, scholarly man 
who stayed at Furman 2 years beyond the 
mandatory retirement age because his trus- 
tees asked it, and who now, at 70, will leave 
the presidency to another yet to be selected. 

Dr. Plyler has been associated with Fur- 
man for 39 years, as a student, a faculty 
member, a law school dean, and president. 

As he prepares to leave, he can look back- 
ward, with a realization of responsibility met 
and duty done, on a university that has 
grown in greatness and influence, on a uni- 
versity which has produced educated men 
and women whose lives he has touched by 
the many thousands. The bricks and stones 
of Furman are there for all to see. Those 
Uves are an even more meaningful 
monument. 
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Exposing the Price Fixers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconp an excellent editorial appearing 
in the Washington (D.C.) Post and 
Times Herald of January 31, 1964, en- 
titled “Exposing the Price Fixers.” 

This excellent editorial points out that 
the so-called quality stabilization bill, 
S. 774, is nothing more or less than su- 
thorization for plunder by private un- 
regulated interests of the general con- 
suming public for the benefit of no one 
but price fixers exercising authorities 
under this legislation. 

Certainly at a time when Britain and 
other nations around the world are get- 
ting away from price fixing and price 
maintenance it would be unwise in the 
extreme for the United States to enact 
a Federal law authorizing price fixing 
which would raise consumer prices by 
as much as $11 billion a year if passed. 

Legislation of this kind would eat up 
the benefits of President Johnson's tax 
cut legislation which the Congress is 
passing and would leave the economy in 
precisely the same state as it was before 
enactment of such tax cut legislation to 
stimulate the economy. 

The editorial follows: 

EXPOSING THE Price Fixers 

When President Johnson in his economic 
Message warned that “we must resist new 
steps to legalize price fixing where competi- 
tion should prevail,” he was referring to 
the so-called Quality Stabilization Act (S. 
774). It is a devious measure which would 
establish a federally enforced system of re- 
sale price maintenance under the guise of 
protecting the consumer. The President’s 
remarks and those of his Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers have now been amplified by 
the splendid testimony of Assistant Attorney 
General William H. Orrick, Jr., before the 
Senate Commerce Committee. 

Put simply,” Mr. Orrick told the com- 
mittee, “S. 774 legalizes price fixing by and 
for unregulated private interests.” He then 

ed to document his assertion. In 
approximately half of the 150 pending anti- 
trust cases involving price fixing, the collu- 
sive practices in which the defendants are 
alleged to have engaged would become legal 
if the so-called Quality Stabilization Act 
were 5 
The effects of resale price maintenance 
legislation were illustrated with price com- 
parisons for identical items in States which 
enforce fair trade laws and those which 
do not. Prices in areas where retail trade 
is unfettered by price-fixing regulations were 
lower by margins ranging from 3 to more 
than 40 percent. 

After years of experience with resale price 
maintenance the British Government is now 
secking its abolition because, in the words 
of Trade Minister Edward Heath, the 
tice is incompatible with the objective of 
“encouraging effective competition and 
keeping down costs and prices.” Elsewhere 
in Europe there is a strong interest in in- 
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creasing the efficiency of retail distribution 
by eliminating restrictive practices. There 
would be a crowning bit of irony if compe- 
tition were abandoned in the United States 
at a time when other countries are discover- 
ing its virtues. 


Postmaster General Adopts Humane 
Personnel Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE 


E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Postmaster General Gronouski 
has done a great many things since arriv- 
ing in Washington to establish a good 
name with the public and the farflung 
operation he is charged with directing. 
In complying with President Johnson’s 
request for economy, Postmaster General 
Gronouski has, as the American Feder- 
ation of Government Employees notes, 
realized “there is a human side of per- 
sonnel management.” 

“Postmaster General Gronouski has 
shown that the problem of job reduction 
can be handled effectively and at the 
same time compassionately,” according 
to John F. Griner, national president of 
the AFGE, who writes in a recent issue 
of the Government Standard, a publica- 
tion of this union of Government work- 
ers. > 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement by Postmaster Gen- 
eral Gronouski dated January 10, 1964, 
be inserted at this point in the RECORD. 

The statement follows: 

POSTMASTER GENERAL WRITES PERSONAL AR- 
TICLE TO REASSURE EMPLOYEES ON ECONOMY 
Move 

(By John A. Gronouski, Postmaster General) 
It will be important now and during the 

next several months for our employees to 

understand that the Post Office 

ment’s current economy steps do not pose 

any threats to their job security. 

Immediately after conferring with Presi- 
dent Johnson in Texas on January 2—even 
before I announced our determination to do 
our part in his program to spend less and 
get more—I called Washington and asked my 
staff to get the word out quickly: thet we 
will save without scrimping, cut without 
clobbering and manage to do better without 
making things worse, 

We have set up a task force, headed by 
Deputy Postmaster General Sidney W. 
Bishop, and including our five Assistant 
Postmasters General, to work with your of- 
ficers to cut jobs—not livelihoods. 

This force will have started its meetings 
with your leaders, in an atmosphere of 
friendship and cooperation, by the time most 
of you read this. I met with them on 
January 8, and was gratified to receive their 
offers of help and their constructive sugges- 
tions. 

Of course, it’s not possible to see most of 
you personally to enjoy the same personal 
relationship with you that I have with your 
leaders—a relationship that is one of the 
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many landmark legacies from our late great 
President and his programs for improved 
employee-management relations in the Fed- 
eral Government. And 80 I readily accepted 
a suggestion that I write for you my own 
sincere conviction that, with intelligent 
planning and cooperation, we will haye more 
if we will get by on just a little less in the 
postal service. 

President Johnson's program makes plenty 
of economic sense for all of us individually. 
We all know that tightening the belt a little 
can often mean fattening the wallet & lot. 

I am reminded of the story about the man 
driving along in an economy car when 4 
smart-aleck friend in an expensive job raced 
alongside and yelled, what's that clanking 
noise in your car?” “That,” replied the other 
driver, “is the $5,000 In small change I carry 
around.” 

As the President said on January 8 in his 
state of the Union message when he an- 
nounced his plans for goverhmentwide sav- 
ings of more than $500 million in his new 
budget compared with the outgoing budget— 
while waging war against poverty: “This 
budget—and this year's legislative program 
are designed to help each and every Amer- 
ican” citizen fulfill his basic hopes.“ 

This give-a-little-gain-a-lot program 
means our postal people stand to share in 
a tax cut, their children to benefit from the 
schools and libraries, their teenagers to have 
better education and job opportunities, and 
they and their fellow citizens to enjoy un- 
precedented benefits now as well as protec- 
tion in old age. 

I would like to recap the exact points 
which were brought out in my meeting with 
your own organization leaders on January 8: 

1. We will achieve economies through 
imaginative management. Given the present 
organizational structure, our employees ac- 
complish as much as they can in a 
work day. Therefore, management must de- 
velop better use of our work force through 
improved planning, more rapid implementa- 
tion of our ZIP code program, better sched- 
uling of manpower, smoother workflow, in- 
creased påtron cooperation and similar pro- 


grams. 

2. We will work out the program through 
full cooperation with employees and will give 
full attention to the needs and problems of 
employees at all times. 

3. At least 75,000 job turnover vacancies 
can be anticipated annually on the basis of 
past experience. Therefore, we can get down ` 
to our target (to 590,000 from 595,000) and 
still fill essential jobs. 

4. Employee organizations are invited to 
submit specific instances to the task force 
where they feel the economy program is not 
working properly, and prompt, corrective 
consideration will be in order. 

5, Every effort will be made to make cer- 
tain no curtailment of essential employee fa- 
cilities is made. 

While we are determined that the steps I 
have discussed will be followed carefully and 
there will be no loss of career jobs or essen- 
tial benefits, we must expect some periods of 
trial in the months ahead as we meet our 
goals. Our mail volume and service prob- 
lems will put constant pressures on us. For 
example, since last July alone, we have ex- 
tended city delivery to more than 700,000 
families and business firms. And, we expect 
such pressures to continue and to increase. 

However, we are equal to the challenge. 
Though I have been in my position only a 
few months, I have been greatly im 
by the ability of postal employees to do the 
seemingly impossible and to meet virtually 
any challenge, I know we can do this job— 
even in the face of our growing work volume. 
And, we can do it without fear of loss—in 
fact, we will do it with the knowledge that 
we have much to gain. 
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How To Spot False Budget Cuts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, appearing 
in the February 1, 1964, issue of Nation's 
Business is an excellent article written 
by the very able news reporter, Vincent J. 
Burke, entitled “How To Spot Palse 
Budget Cuts.” Although the article is di- 
rected to the general public I think many 
Congressmen could benefit from reading 
it. 

I might further point out that the 
executive branch of the Government is 
as adept as certain Congressmen in mak- 
ing budget cuts seem real when in truth 
they are nonexistent. The 1965 budget 
presented by President Johnson regret- 
tably falls into the category of an in- 
creased budget posing as an austere one. 
Publicity gimmicks like turning out the 
lights in the White House will not help 
to hide its true nature. 

The article follows: 

How To Spor Fals Buber Curs—Poses or 
EcoONOMY-MINDEDNESS IN CONGRESS OFTEN 
Hive INCREASES IN FEDERAL SPENDING 
With sentiment for economy now running 

high in Washington it's a safe bet that Con- 

gress will make some bogus cuts in President 

Johnson's budget—as well as genuine reduc- 

tions. 

Lawmakers were put on the spot by the 
Johnson budget, which projects spending for 
the coming fiscal year at less than expendi- 
tures this year. 

Members of Congress want some of the 
credit for econ But they know 
voters object if expected public services or 
benefits are curtailed. 

So the House and Senate Appropriations 
Committees will undoubtedly be searching 
for new ways to add to their past practices 
aimed at impressing voters that they are 
slashing proposed Presidential spending. As 
a businessman who pays heavy taxes, you 
have an Interest in this maneuvering. 

budget cutting is sometimes de- 
fended as a childish game of pretense which 
makes the voter feel better, makes Congress 
look better, and harms no one, 

However, a case can be made that any 
sham economies are In reality antleconomy 
moves that indirectly tend to boost Govern- 
ment spending. In the first place, to the 
extent that voters are deluded, grassroots 
pressure for economy is diminished. In the 
second place, some sham budget cuts are 
devised to help appropriations subcommittee 
chairmen increase expenditures for their pet 
projects. 

Before looking at some phony cuts which 
may be made this year, consider the remark- 
ably repetitive pattern in the annual battle 
of the budget. 

The budget, which the President sends to 
Congress every January, is for the fiscal year 
that will start the following July. 

Almost always, Congressman CLARENCE 
Cannon, chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, and Chairman Carn HAY- 
DEN of the Senate Appropriations unit, along 
with many of their colleagues, begin looking 
for and predicting ways Congress can cut 
spending. 

Every spring and summer news reports 
from Washington announce that Congress is, 
indeed, whacking the President's budget. 

However, when the Treasury closes its 
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books for the fiscal year, spending usually 
equals, and often exceeds, the original budget 
estimate submitted 18 months earlier. 

Does this mean that all congressional 
economizing is phony? 

By no means. 

In fact, if Congress during the past 3 years 
had made all of the spending commitments 
and granted all of the spending authority 
requested. President Johnson's new spending 
budget would be billions of dollars higher. 

Better than any previous Chief Executive, 
President Johnson knows how the game of 
bogus budget cutting is played. His games- 
manship as majority leader of a Democratic 
Senate used to infuriate the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, which found itself repeatedly 
trying to explain that the bills Senator John- 
son was putting through Congress were more 
costly than the administration’s proposals, 
though the price tag often seemed little, if 
any, bigger. 

A case in point was a public works appro- 
priations bill, the only measure enacted over 
an Eisenhower veto. It included funds to 
start more than half a dozen unbudgeted 
projects which eventually would cost hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. However, total 
money in the bill was no larger than Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had requested. The extra 
funds for starting the disputed projects were 
offset by trimming annual allotments for 
other projects already underway. The latter 
resulted in no long-run saving, since the 
deleted funds would have to be provided 
eventually. 

EVERYBODY PLAYS THE GAME 


Both parties have. embraced imaginary 
budget cuts. When the Republicans con- 
trolled Congress, they, too, played the game 
with zeal and skill. 

In 1947, for example, the Republican goth 

fortified its economy record against 
President Truman by denying $800 million 
needed to pay income tax refunds the fol- 
lowing spring. When the President again 
requested the money early in 1948, the Re- 
publicans rushed it to him to avoid the 
wrath of taxpayers who were entilted to re- 
funds. But in Congress budgetary books 
that action did not erase the $800 million 
saving recorded in 1947. A budget is a pre- 
diction of what will be spent to pay past 
and present bills that come due during a 
particular fiscal year. 

New Federal programs generally cost rela- 
tively little in the first year of operation. 
Their impact on Treasury spending rises 
gradually. Similarly, a large share of the 
funds for defense, space, and foreign aid pro- 
grams does not actually flow out of the 
Treasury until several years after Congress 
approves their expenditure. 

Contracts for construction of a nuclear 
submarine, a missile, or a dam cannot be let 
until money has been appropriated to pay 
the bills. Then it takes a long time before 
the project is completed and the final pay- 
ment made from the Treasury. 

Few voters understand the complicated 
budgetary process. And no wonder. It is 
poorly understood in Congress and badly re- 
ported to the public. The word “budget” is 
used interchangeably by lawmakers and by 
the press to describe: First, the President's 
spending budget; and second, appropriations 
of money made by Congress. The two are 
quite different. 

Each year most Washington correspond- 
ents write that the President is asking Con- 
gress to approve his new spending budget. 

It would be more accurate to say that 
the President is telling Congress how much 
he thinks it will cost to pay all Government 
bills due in the 12-month period starting 
July 1. 

Even if you assume the President has 
not deliberately underestimated his expecta- 
tions for political reasons, the accuracy of 
his forecast will depend on many factors. 
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Unless Congress is willing to cancel some 
existing spending commitments, a radical 
step which has seldom been taken, the law- 
makers can expect to play a relatively minor 
role in influencing the size of spending in 
the year immediately ahead. 

In the first place, much more than one-half 
of the money the President intends to spend 
either is already in his hands (appropriated 
by prior Congresses) or is not subject to re- 
Tusal by Congress, unless Congress changes or 
repeals laws requiring ita expenditure. 

In the second place, developments over 
which neither Congress nor the President has 
any control will help determine whether 
more or less than the President's budgeted 
estimate is spent. ; 

The cost of carrying out farm price-sup- 
port commitments will depend on the size 
of the harvest, which, in turn, is heavily de- 
pendent on the weather. The amount budg- 
eted for interest on the public debt was 
rovised upward by $500 million last July. 
when monetary authorities raised the dis- 
count rate to combat a gold-draining flow 
of short-term investment funds abroad. 

THREE CATEGORIES 

The appropriations requests to Congress 
generally fall into three categories: 

1. Funds earmarked for spending in the 
current year, and which can be denied with- 
out violating legal commitments. Salaries 
are an example. Congress can cut the Presi- 
dent's spending budget by forcing him to fire 
one or two White House gardeners or by 
denying funds for additional Justice De- 
partment attorneys, for example. 

2. Funds which the executive branch 
wants to commit now, but which will not ac- 
tually be pald out of the Treasury for sev- 
eral years. Denying these funds will result 
in a saving, but not immediately. For ex- 
ample, several years ago Congress slashed 
appropriations for the foreign aid program 
$800 million below the amount requested by 
the President. However, because of pre- 
viously appropriated funds already in the 
pipeline, foreign aid spending that year 
climbed $1 billion above the amount first 
budgeted. 

3. Funds earmarked to meet payments re- 
quired under existing laws. These include 
veterans’ benefits, unemployment compensa- 
tion to Federal employees who lose their 
jobs, subsidies to ship operators and ship- 


ligated to match funds provided by State or 
local governments for various activities. 
Among the leading architects of some 


At the prodding of Messrs. Foacarty and 
Hii, Congress for a decade shoveled extra 
money at a rapid rate into the Department's 
National Institutes of Health. Research by 
the Institutes mushroomed. After com- 
plaints of waste and inefficiency erupted, 
the House last year set up a special commit- 
tee to investigate alleged duplication in Fed- 
2 Nee and Messrs. 

against adding funds to 
the 1963 bill. Ina 6 the 
1963 money bill, Representative FOGARTY as- 
serted, however, that he had no apologies 
for enlarging research faster than the Eisen- 
hower or Kennedy administrations had 


expand 
while holding total funds in their appropria- 
tion bill at, or close to, the amount requested 
by the executive branch. They accomplished 
this by making a bogus saying in another 
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> NEW program Federal tax funds to help 
States finance their relief roils. 

There is perhaps no activity so immune 
from a real cutback. Congress frequently 
Changes this public assistance program, but 
Only to liberalize it, usually in election years. 
The last change, made in the fall of 1962, 
Taised the Federal contribution to each State 
for each needy person on the State’s relief 
rolls who is disabled, blind or over 65. This 
revision, which the administration did not 
request, raised Federal costs about $100 mil- 
Non a year. 

As a result, the administration estimated 
last January that it would need $2.9 billion 
for public assistance during the current fis- 
Cal year. At the recommendation of Messrs. 

and HL, who said the administra- 
tion had overestimated the need, Congress 
&ppropriated only $2,750 million, 

Actually, this $175 million money cut did 
not save the taxpayers a penny. The pro- 
gram's cost depends on the actual number 
Of relief recipients, not advance estimates. 
If the administration's forecast was correct, 
the funds will last. only 49 weeks, instead of 
52. Congress, at the President's request, will 
Provide the rest this spring. (If the original 
estimate was high, the surplus would remain 
in the Treasury because it could not be spent 
for any other purpose) 

FARM SAVINGS THWARTED 


The same kind of ersatz thrift is engi- 
neered by Representative Jamie L. WHITTEN, 
ppi Democrat, who heads the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee which drafts 
the money bill for the farm program. 

With the help of rural lawmakers of both 
Parties, Congressman WHITTEN has compelled 
Presidents for more than a decade to spend 
an extra $100 million a year for the agricul- 
tural conservation program. 

This program reimburses farmers for part 
of such out-of-pocket expenses as building 
Ponds on their own farms and spreading lime 
On their soll—in some cases to help grow 
More surplus crops. It operated at a level of 
$250 million a year under the Truman ad- 
ministration. The Eisenhower and Kennedy 
administrations tried to cut it to $150 mil- 
Non, but each year Representative WHITTEN 
thwarted the move by putting a directive 
into the farm money bill ordering the ad- 
ministration to spend $250 million on the 
program. 

Because the directive forced the President 
to request the extra money, the budget- 
boosting action was attributed to him, 
rather than to Congress. 

In fact, the maneuvers of Mr. WHITTEN 
and his colleagues have managed to delude 
those city Congressmen and news reporters 
who are untutored in the complexities of 
financing farm programs.. They have been 
led to believe that Congress each year sub- 
tracts from, instead of adding to, farm 
Spending budgeted by the President. 

Farm price supports are financed by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, which loses 
several billion dollars a year in its subsidy 
Operations. The losses reduce the agency's 
$15 billion drawing account at the Treasury. 
Each year the President asks ess to 
make up the loss by adding cash to the 
agency's account. 

Since the amount requested would provide 
a big surplus above anticipated needs for the 
next 12 months, Mr. Wurrren's suboommit- 
tee denies part of the new cash each year. 
The maneuver last year enabled Congress to 
claim a budget savings of $100 million. 

Actually, there was no saving whatever. 
Should the agency unexpectedly run short 
of cash needed to meet its price support com- 
mitments, the President could be counted 
upon to request extra funds, which Congress 
would grant. This happened last spring. 


in serving up false economy to the voters: 
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It compels the President to ask twice for 
the same money. Congress grants the money 
to him only once, thereby establishing a 
record of denying Presidential requests for 


This is one of the reasons you cannot ac- 
cept at face value all the records of 
the House Appropriations Committee, which 
show that Congress during the 8-year 
1955-62 denied more than $23 billion in Pres- 
idential requests. Actual spending during 
those years soared $19 billion above the 
amounts originally budgeted by the Presi- 
dent. 

TRICKIER THAN USUAL? 


When the tax-cutting drive produced pub- 
lic pressure for economy last year, Congress 
resorted to more than its usual amount of 
budget-cutting legerdemain, 

Without making sharp cuts in the defense 
program, the lawmakers managed to slash 
$1.8 billion from the defense funds requested. 
This feat was performed by Senator RICHARD 
B. RUSSELL, G Democrat, and Repre- 
sentative Grorce H. Manon, Texas Democrat, 
who preside over the Defense Appropriations 
Subcommittees, 

One stratagem was to deny some of the 
requested funds and then negate the denial 
by granting the Pentagon authority to use, 
instead, surplus funds placed in its checking 
accounts by previous Congresses. Another 
Ploy was to withhold a significant percentage 
of the money request for the military pay- 
roll in the current fiscal year, but forbid 
the Pentagon to reduce the size of the Armed 
Forces. It was as though a corporation’s 
board of directors told the plant manager 
to cut the payroll cost without reducing the 
number of workers or their wages. 

Why haven’t Republicans protested more 
vigorously against the budget-cutting pre- 
tensions of the present Democratic Con- 
gress? 

One reason is the belief among legislators 
that phony budget cuts benefit incumbents 
of both parties by shifting blame for big 
spending from Congress to the President. 

The budgetary process is so complicated 
that nobody can tell you at the end of a 
congressional session precisely what impact 
Congress has had on the President's spend- 
ing budget. To make even a stab at it, you 
would need a computing machine, a big staff 
of budget experts, and access to top-secret 
military information. 

But you can count on one thing. When 
the gavel falls at the session’s end, all of 
the requested funds which Congress has de- 
nied—the real, the counterfeit, and the 
economies which will not show up for sey- 
eral years—will be lumped into one 
gigantic total by the staff of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Then Chairman Cannon will announce the 
exact total which the lawmakers have saved— 
in billions, millions, thousands, hundreds 
and tens of dollars, and pennies. 

Many Members will seize upon the statistic 
as proof of their thrift. 

To which informed citizens might well re- 
ply: “Oh, yeah?" 


Rev. Bernard Braskamp 


— 


SPEECH 
HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, February 1, 1964 
Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, upon the 
occasion of the anniversary of Dr. Ber- 
nard Braskamp’s 15 years of service as 
our Chaplain, I should like not only to 
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congratulate him but to congratulate 
ourselves upon having this dedicated 
servant of God to guide and counsel us. 

Over the years he has opened each 
day’s session of the House with a verse 
from the Bible and a prayer. These few 
words of his, based on a short passage 
from the Good Book, are timely chosen 
to give us renewed strength and renewed 
courage as we are about to consider some 
specific problem. Each day he leaves 
with us an inspirational thought upon 
which we cannot but reflect from time to 
time during the day’s deliberations. 

Dr. Braskamp enjoys our confidence 
and respect not just because he is a dis- 
tinguished theologian, nor because of his 
great wealth of knowledge, but rather be- 
cause he himself, as a man, in his every 
word and deed, in the tone of his voice 
and every gesture, is the embodiment of 
wisdom and goodness. 

We are deeply grateful to Dr. Bras- 
kamp for all he has done for us. He has 
enriched the lives of all of us and has 
made our burdens lighter. My prayer is 
that it will be God's will that he serve 
with us for many, many years. 


Our Own Medals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, Sep- 
tember 14, 1964, will mark the 150th 
anniversary of the writing of our na- 
tional anthem. The story of Francis 
Scott Key, a native of Frederick County, 
Md., composing “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” during a heavy bombardment 
of Fort McHenry is part of our Ameri- 
can history. 

In honor of this sesquicentennial an- 
niversary, the Francis Scott Key Me- 
morial Foundation has caused a com- 
memorative medal to be struck. It has 
been adopted as the official Key Medal 
for the Maryland Pavilion at the New 
York World's Fair and will be of especial 
interest to commemorative collectors. 

Because of its significance to all Amer- 
icans, I include in my remarks an item 
which appeared in the Baltimore News- 
Post on December 3, 1963, under the title 
of “Our Own Medals”: 

Our Own MEDALS 

Commemorative medals, honoring the 
150th anniversary of Francis Scott Key's 
composition of “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
went on sale throughout the Nation yester- 
day. These are the official medals of the 
Maryland Commission for the New York 
World's Fair. 

For that reason, and also because—as 
every schoolchild knows—Francis Scott Key 
was a native Marylander and a Baltimore 
attorney, these medals should have a spe- 
cial appeal to the residents of this State. 

Furthermore, the Francis Scott Key Me- 
morial Foundation proposes to use funds 
from sale of the medals for erecting a perma- 
ment memorial to house mementos of Key 
and other nationally famous sons of Mary- 
land. 
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Therefore we of Maryland have an obliga- 
tion to buy these medals in generous num- 
bers. We can hope, too, that they are pur- 
chased in great quantity throughout the 
Nation. The cost is only 50 cents. At least 
one of these medals should be the prized 
possession of every family in this State. 


Florida Court Puts Law Above 
Speculation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DON FUQUA 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, the Flor- 
ida Times-Union of Jacksonville, Fla., 
last week carried an editorial which is 
food for thought. It deals with a sub- 
ject in which I am very much interested 
and concerned about, the reading of the 
Bible and prayer in our public schools. 
I am inserting it here for the informa- 
tion of the Members of the Congress: 
FLORIDA Court Puts Law ABOVE SPECULATION 


The decision of Florida public school super- 
intendents to continue compliance with 
State law requiring dally Bible reading in 
classrooms until specifically directed other- 
wise by a competent court is given new and 
strong support by the State supreme court 
decision upholding for the second time the 
law’s constitutionality. 

The State high court's decision was ren- 
dered under a mandate of the U.S. Supreme 
Court which returned the earlier ruling for 
further consideration in the light of the Fed- 
eral court's decision upsetting similar, but 
not exactly parallel, laws in Pennsylvania 
and Maryland. 


The State supreme court, in a unanimous 
decision written by Justice Millard Caldwell, 
reiterated its opinion that the Florida stat- 
ute is constitutional. The opinion held there 
was no fatal conflict between the Florida 
law and US. Supreme Court decisions, since 
the law was clearly almed at instilling moral 
training and teaching good citizenship, and 
that accommodation of religious belief was 
secondary. 


The State court took the eminently sen- 
sible and judicious position that since the 
U.S, Court's philosophy in the field was still 
somewhat confused and contradictory, it was 
not the State tribunal's function to attempt 
to speculate or expand on that philosophy. 

Whatever the ultimate outcome may be, 
the State court acted in the highest judicial 
tradition by ruling on the law as it inter- 
preted it, without attempting to follow im- 
precise Supreme Court guideposts down blind 
alleys of speculation. 

The ruling takes on added significance in 
the fact that it was written by a man whose 
judgment has been tempered by years of 
service in all three branches of State govern- 
ment and in the Federal legislative and exec- 
utive branches. Justice Caldwell summed 
up his philosophy in a talk here last month 
in which he criticized U.S. Supreme Court 
usurpation of reserved State powers, and 
noted that only the judicial branch of the 
Federal Government is exempt from direct 
responsibility to the voters at the ballot box. 

Judicial legislation is therefore much more 
destructive of State and individual rights 
than acts of Congress, he said, since the lat- 
ter may be changed by Congress under pres- 
sure from voters, but the former is subject 
only to the passing fancy of the courts. 
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By choosing to stand on solid legal prin- 
ciple rather than attempting to read the 
minds of the present occupants of the U.S. 
Supreme Court, the Florida tribunal has 
pointed out the way to a return to sanity in 
the interpretation of law and the administra. 
tion of justice. 


Prejudice Causes Death of Leader 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include an article from 
the Pioneer, the school paper of Park- 
ville Senior High School, Md. This arti- 
cle is entitled “Prejudice Causes Death 
of Leader,” and was written by Jim Mor- 
rison, who is the editor in chief of the 
paper. I am sure you will agree with 
me that it is another demonstration of 
the mature look at life which is far more 
common among our young people than 
we might believe: 

PREJUDICE Causes DEATH OF LEADER 
(By Jim Morrison) 

The assassination of President Kennedy 
was not the product of an organized political 
movement; but rather, it came as a result 
of the irrational workings of a festered 
human mind. The mind engendered its per- 
verted deed with the indirect, but effective, 
help of the forces of prejudice, bigotry, and 
blind hate. 

Lee Harvey Oswald was an extremist. Like 
most extremists, his actions relied more upon 
emotion than reason; and his act was set off 


nature, are made of the same material; and 
their intolerance is equally desperate no mat- 
ter what their political leanings. 

OSWALD NOT SOLELY RESPONSIBLE 


Oswald, therefore, was not the only man 
who pulled the fatal trigger. The racists, 
the religious bigots, the political screwballs, 
the men whose ambition surpasses their 
humanity—all these people symbolically 
pulled the trigger when the President 
slumped into his wife’s lap, never to rise 
again. 

For President Kennedy was the target of 
an unprecedented barrage of baseless criti- 
cism, prejudiced opposition, and even open 
hatred. When the atmosphere of a country 
is subjected to such a cloud of vile smoke, it 
is no wonder that the unbalanced are moved 
to violent action. The thousands of people 
and the many world figures who paid hom- 
age to the dead President showed that the 
forces of hate have cast a disproportionate 
influence upon the wishes of the people, and 
demonstrated what can happen when intol- 
erance is allowed to breed unchecked, 

DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY TRUE COMMEMORATION 

Doubtless, there will be many people who 
will wish to commemorate the President with 
monuments. We feel that the greatest trib- 
ute the country can pay to him is to create 
a new society—one in which the ideals of 
tolerance, understanding, courage, wisdom, 


humanitarianism, and all the others for 


which President Kennedy strived will make 
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it possible for the country and the world to 
reach a higher plane of humanity, and to 
produce a truly democratic way of life. 

The death of John F. Kennedy is one which 
will demonstrate to all humanity that there 
are men whose ideals are more important 
than thelr welfare; and that the higher 
goals of man are more precious than life it- 
self, 


What Next, Bobby Baker et al.? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. CROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, scarcely a 
day passes but what there are new and 
startling revelations of the activities of 
Robert G. “Bobby Baker and those who 
have associated with him, directly or in- 
directly, in various enterprises. 

Baker, former secretary to the Demo- 
crat majority in the U.S. Senate, is a 
protege of President Johnson. 

In an article appearing in the St. Louis 
Globe Democrat of February 2, 1964, 
there is the revelation that a Florida 
hotel firm, in which the Teamsters Union 
is also interested, holds a contract to 
build a $3,250,000, eight-story luxury 
hotel on Federal property at the Dulles 
International Airport near Washington, 
D.C. 

The Globe-Democrat article follows: 

(By Edward W. O'Brien and Erwin Knoll) 

WASHINGTON: -A Florida-based hotel firm 
which figures in the current Senate investi- 
gation of Robert G. “Bobby” Baker and in 
a Justice Department investigation of the 
Central States Teamster pension fund holds 
a 40-year Federal Government contract to 
build and operate a hotel at Washington's 
new jet-age airport. 

The company, International Airport Hotel 
System, Inc., was set up about 5 years ago to 
operate the hotel in the terminal building of 
Miami, Fla., International Airport. It also 
operates new hotels at airports in Houston, 
Tex., and Birmingham, Ala., and will run the 
hotel now nearing completion at Los An- 
geles International Airport. 

Loans totaling $3 million from the Central 
States Teamster pension fund played a 
prominent part in financing the Miami and 
Birmingham hotel operations. The loans 
were cited last summer in a 28-count mail 
and wire fraud indictment of Teamster boss 
James Riddle Hoffa and seven other men 
involved with the pension fund. 

EMBARRASSED 

International Airport Hotel System's con- 
tract with the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion (FAA)—or with “The United States of 
America,” as the company likes to describe 
it—is now a source of some embarrassment 
to Government officials, 

The contract was negotiated late in 1960, 
during the Eisenhower administration, and 
was formally signed in February 1961 during 
the Kennedy administration. 

It calls for construction of a $3,250,000, 
eight-story luxury hotel on Federal property 
at Dulles International Airport, which 
opened recently as the Nation’s showcase of 
jet transportation. d 

A stock prospectus for International Air- 
port Hotel System notes that “the agree- 
ment confers on the company the exclusive 
privilege of operating a hotel at the airport, 
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and grants it the right to use, for such pur- 
Poses, a 17.5-acre site.“ The contract is to 
run through year 2002. 

FAA officials stress that no political pres- 
Bures or irregularities of any kind were in- 
volved in awarding the hotel contract. They 
Bay that the Agency was unaware of any 
Questions about the company or its orga- 
nizers and stockholders. And they note that 
the contract was awarded on the basis of a 
did by the Miami concern that was extremely 
favorable to the Government. 

“It wasn't hard to select this company 
because their bid was so much better,” FAA 
Administrator Najeeb Halaby said Friday. 

“Even if we had known everything then 
that we know now, I don't know that we 
Could have done anything else." 

VENDING FIRM 


Last Tuesday, George M. Simon, executive 
vice president and chairman of the executive 
committee of the hotel company, appeared 
before the Senate Rules Committee as a wit- 
ness in the investigation of Mr. Baker, the 
former Senate aid whose farflung financial 
Operations are under close scrutiny. 

Mr. Simon said he and several business 
associates invested $91,000 in the Serv-U 
Corp., a west coast vending machine firm in 
which Mr. Baker, according to Rules Com- 
Mittee testimony, was a principal stock- 
holder. The company has lucrative vending 
contracts with major defense firms. 

Among the associates who invested in 
Serv-U, Mr. Simon testified, was Jack B. 
Cooper, of Miami, whose name has been in 
the news in connection with windfall profits 
and tax evasion. 

Ten years ago, the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration charged that a Cooper apartment 
enterprise in New Haven, Conn., had netted a 
windfall profit of more than $50,000. 

On February 12, 1961—12 days before the 
Dulles contract was signed—Cooper was 
found guilty of evading payment of $259,218 
in Federal income taxes. The case grew out 
Of a $744,000 transaction with the Govern- 
ment of the late dictator, Rafael Trujillo, of 
the Dominican Republic, for whom Cooper 
arranged the purchase of 42 fighter planes. 

In an appeal fram the conviction, Cooper's 
attorneys maintained that their client had 
actually received only $69,000 in the deal 
with Trujillo, and that the rest of the money 
had been embezzled by the dictator’s son, 
Rafael, Jr. On January 6 of this year the 
Supreme Court denied a writ of certiorari for 
appeal—refusing review. 

Cooper is not listed as an officer or stock- 
holder of International Airport Hotel System, 
Inc., but a stock prospectus on file with the 
Securities and Commission lists 
him among seven founders who may be con- 
sidered promoters of the company. 

The SEC files show considerable stockhold- 
ings held in trust by Mr. Simon for Cooper's 
wife, Gertrude. The files also show a pay- 
ment of $75,000 to Cooper “for services ren- 
dered in connection with the obtaining of 
the lease and arranging for financing and 
costruction of the Miami hotel.” 

In his testimony to the Senate committee, 
Mr. Simon said Cooper “used to be in the 
banana business” in the Dominican Repub- 
lic. He said Cooper had also been associated 
with the West Flagler Kennel Club, a dog 
track in Miami. 

VEGAS GAMBLER 

Mr. Simon testified that he, Cooper, and 
other unidentified associates had invested in 
the Serv-U-Corp. at the suggestion of Ed- 
ward Levinson, a Las Vegas gambling figure 
who had been previously identified as a Sery- 
U shareholder. 

Mr. Levinson and Benny Sigelbaum, an- 
other Serv-U shareholder, had formerly been 
stockowners in the International Airport 
Hotel System, Mr. Simon said, but had di- 
vested themselves of their holdings when the 
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hotel company decided to offer stock to the 
public. 

Mr. Simon said Mr. Sigelbaum and Mr. Levy- 
inson left the company because “the under- 
writers (of the stock issue) did not feel that 
they wanted the association with the Las 
Vegas gambling interests involved in a pub- 
licly held corporation that they would be 
associated with.” 

Last April, Mr. Simon testified, Cooper 
and Mr. Levinson accompanied Mr. Baker on 
a trip to the Dominican Republic “to look 
over some hotel properties down there.” 

About 3 months after they invested $91,000 
in Serv-U, Mr. Simon said, he and Cooper 
went to Washington to meet with Mr. Baker, 
Aviation Lobbyist Fred Black, Mr. Levinson, 
and other principals in the vending machine 
firm. Cooper and Mr. Simon were offered 
$100,000 for thelr interest in Serv-U and 
accepted. As far as he knows, Mr. Simon 
added, Mr. Sigelbaum and Mr. Levinson still 
own shares in Serv-U. 

In addition to Mr. Simon, officers of Inter- 
national Airport Hotel System, Inc., include 
Saul S. Cohen, president; Bryant R. Burton, 
vice president; Solomon Levine, treasurer; 
Burton M. Cohen, secretary, and Maxwell M. 
Rabb, chairman of the board. 

Mr. Rabb was Secretary to the Cabinet 
during the Eisenhower administration and 
served as a spécial assistant to Sherman Ad- 
ams. He previously served as an aid to for- 
mer Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Burton, a Los Angeles attorney, has 
represented various Las Vegas interests. He 
and Mr. Levinson were signers for a $4 mil- 
lion loan obtained by the Fremont Hotel of 
Las Vegas from the Central States Teamster 
Pension Fund. 

Justice Department sources confirm that 
International Airport Hotel System, Inc., ob- 
tained a $2 million loan from the Central 
States Teamster pension fund against the 
Miami airport hotel. The loan was chan- 
neled through Midwest Mortgage Co., a St. 
Louls firm. 

In December 1961, a direct loan of $1 mil- 
lion was obtained from the Central States 
Teamster pension fund against the Birming- 
ham airport hotel. 

In 1962, the Miami group was the most 
favorable bidder for construction of a pro- 
jected hotel at Lambert-St. Louis Municipal 
Airport in St. Louis. However, questions 
about the company’s background were raised, 
and local authorities decided to award the 
contract to another firm. 

About a year after the Miami firm's con- 
tract with the Federal Government was 
signed, the Justice Department informally 
discussed with FAA the possibility that the 
hotel at the Capital's jet airport might be 
financed by Teamster pension fund money. 

FAA officials are satisfied, it is understood, 
that this will not be the source of financing 
for the Dulles Airport hotel. They said Fri- 
day that 140 hotel firms were invited to bid 
for the Dulles facility, and that 7 com- 
panies submitted offers. 

The Miami firm promised the Government 
a return about three times higher than the 
next closest bidder. 

A regular check of the applicants dis- 
closed no derogatory information, FAA of- 
ficials stressed. The check consisted of in- 
terviews with the Miami bank where the 
hotel firm’s principals have accounts, and 
with the management of the Miami airport. 


DELAY GRANTED 


The original contract called for completion 
of the hotel at Dulles by April 1, 1963. How- 
ever, disagreements arose between the com- 
pany and Government officials about the 
quality of construction materials and design 
for the hotel. 

In February 1962, an FAA official granted 
the company a postponement of construction 
until all disagreements were resolved. The 
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company now faces an October 1964 dead- 
line but construction has not yet started, and 
another request for delay is under considera- 
tion, FAA officials said. 

Unless another delay is authorized, the 
company will have to begin paying the Gov- 
ernment a guaranteed minimum rental of 
$92,000 a year on June 1—whether or not the 
hotel is built and in operation. 

FAA Director Najeeb E. Halaby said Friday 
that he knew of “no justification for fur- 
ther delay,” and that his “instinct” at this 
time was to deny the request. 


Too Many Hands in U.S. Road-Fund 
: Till 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Too Many Hands in U.S. Road- 
Fund Till,” which appeared in the Janu- 
ary 30 issue of the Messenger, of Madi- 
sonville. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Too Many HANDS IN U.S. Roap-Punp TAL 


One of the hard facts of modern-day big 
Government is the shrinkage of every tax 
dollar that goes through Washington bureaus. 

In virtually every field of Government 
service, administrative costs in the National 
Capital drain off a sizable percentage of the 
tax receipts before they are put to work back 
in the grassroots where the taxpayer lives. 

This situation in itself is bad enough. But 
when you look at highway-user taxes and 
compare them with the Federal money that 
is channeled back into the great Interstate 
Highway program, it is downright sickening. 

The truth—and it has long been one of 
our pet peeves—is that large portions of 
Federal highway taxes are diverted to uses 
wholly unrelated to highways or the con- 
struction thereof. 

To its everlasting credit, the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky does not follow this 
Federal pattern, but puts its highway taxes 
into a separate fund earmarked for building 
and maintaining its extensive highway sys- 
tem. 

It is too bad that the Federals don't do 
the same. 

We are reminded just how bad it is by 
Kentucky Petroleum Council, which has 
figures to show that fully 35 percent of the 
Federal highway taxes paid by Kentuckians 
since the start of the interstate highway 
program in 1956 was not spent on highways. 

It's not & case of Kentucky failing to get 
its share while some other States are get- 
ting more. Fact is, Kentucky, through its 
two big road-bond issues, has been able to 
take the greatest advantage of interstate 9- 
to-1 money and has fared as well as any 
of the 50 States, if not better. 

The national percentage of diversion of 
Federal highway tax money to nonhighway 
uses is 40, says the petroleum council, and 
U.S. motorists have paid $11 billion more in 
road taxes than has been spent on the high- 
ways by Uncle Sam. 

In Kentucky, the Federal road taxes that 
were doubled back in 1956 have since 
brought in $353 million but only $230 mili- 
lion of this has come back to us in Federal- 
aid highway money. The remaining $123 
million has been diverted by the folks in 
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Washington to projects not in any way con- 
nected with roads. 

By 1972, when the interstate highway pro- 
gram is due for completion, Kentuckians will 
have paid more than $340 million in road- 
user taxes to the Federal Government that 
will have been diverted to nonhighway proj- 
ects. 

We all have to face the fact that any 

dollar sent to W: m shrinks before it 
gets back here. But to lop off 35 or 40 cents 
of it seems to us more than even the most 
complacent, long-suffering taxpayer ought to 
bear. 
Fact is, we could have 35 or 40 percent 
more superhighways—or get ‘em 35 or 40 
percent sooner—if the Federal road fund was 
handled the way Kentucky's road fund is 
administered. 

We can't expect too much, big Government 
being what it is today. But the motorist 
ought to be able to reasonably expect that 
80 or 90 percent of his gasoline and other 
highway-use taxes would be spent in build- 
ing better roads for him to travel. 


Center for Chanceries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the House 
to an excellent editorial which appeared 
in today’s edition of the Washington 
Post entitled “Center for Chanceries.” 

I do, however, feel this editorial should 
have appeared in 1959 in support of pri- 
vate industry when it tried unsuccess- 
fully to locate such a center next to the 
State Department. The location of such 
a center was blocked by the National 
Capital Planning Commission as being 
in competition with downtown Wash- 


ington. 

It is unusual to see the editor of the 
Washington Post cross swords with the 
National Capital Planning Commission 
who opposed the location of such a cen- 
ter for chanceries next to the State De- 
partment. But perhaps this disagree- 
ment could be in the public interest as 
it highlights the inadequacies of the 
thinking the so-called planners at the 
National Capital Planning Commission. 

Under unanimous consent I insert this 
editorial in the Recorp at this point: 

CENTER FOR CHANCERIES 

A certain urgency attends the suggestion 
of a center for foreign governments’ chan- 
ceries. Several large missions are currently 
looking for sites into which to expand. If 
a center is to be established by Congress, 
it needs to be done in time for these tenants. 

Senator McInrrre’s bill for this purpose 
is warmly regarded by the State Depart- 
ment, and for good reason. The chanceries, 
with their air of commerce and their park- 
ing difficulties, are not welcomed in Wash- 
ington’s residential neighborhoods. Their 
intrusions have proved a source of continued 
local friction, trivial but by no means neg- 
ligible. Senator FULBRIGHT's bill, passed last 

- year by the Senate, would prohibit any new 
chanceries in residential zones. Senator 
McIntyre now proposes to authorize a 30- 
acre site, under the District’s urban renewal 
program, for a spacious and well-designed 
new center in which foreign governments 
could find quarters. 
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Before Congress passes the bill, it will de- 
mand the answer to one obvious question: 
Where is the chancery center to be? If the 
National Capital Planning Commission can 
bring itself to make a recommendation 
promptly, the McIntyre bill may yet be 
enacted in time to serve the diplomats, and 
to save the neighborhoods into which their 
chanceries would otherwise have moved. 

Of course, no chancery center will meet all 
the office needs of foreign diplomats. For 
this reason further action on the Pulbright 
bill is also im t. Before it goes any 
further, however, it should be amended so as 
to ease the restrictions on the location of 
chanceries. If Congress is unwilling to lay 
down guidelines for the Board of Zoning 
Adjustment in granting exceptions for the 
location of chanceries in residential neigh- 
borhoods, it should at least keep the door 
open for such facilities in apartment zones. 


The Naked Edge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, North 
Dakota's Poet Laureate, C. A. Waldron 
(Dakota Cal), has just written another 
poem expressing his views of the current 
world situation, entitled “The Naked 
Edge.” 5 

Icommend this work of my good friend 
to the attention of the Members of the 
House, and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed with my remarks in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

5 ‘Tre NAKED EDGE 
The naked edge of nowhere 

Isn't good enough for me 
But that is where we're headin’ 

In a land we label free. 


We wage the war, Korea, fight to 
Get into Berlin, 

Then abandon Castro's Cuba, letting 
Commies stay to win. 


We let em stir up Panama 
Invade the country south 

Then turn about and send em wheat 
To feed the Moscow mouth. 


An army on its belly moves 
And we supply their food 

So they can conquer Vietnam 
And raise their hellion brood. 


We pour out billions for defense 
Against their ghastly plan— 

Then turn around and “buy” expense 
To “help them" where we can. 


There is no logic or excuse— 
No “diplomatic” stand 

That justifies such stupid use 
Of resources at command. 


A “policy” that leads to naught— 
In circling staggers goes— 

That buys, then sells the thing it bought, 
To build up deadly foes. 


A policy that rakes De Gaulle 
For playing with the Red 

E’en as we climb the Commie wall 
And crawl into their bed. 


And so we play a witless game 
With no straightforward look 

The naked edge of nowhere has 
Impaled us on its hook. 


—DakorTa CAL, 
(C. A. Waldron) 


February 8 
Draft Law Wastes Manpower 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years I have been concerned with the 
inequities inherent in the existing Selec- 
tive Service System. I have pointed out 
numerous times, before congressional 
committees, in public statements, and 
elsewhere, that the manpower needs of 
the military are primarily qualitative, 
not quantitative. The draft law has 
been perverted from a system of satis- 
fying the emergency manpower needs of 
the military in wartime into an ineffl- 
cient, wasteful program of universal 
military training in peacetime. At long 
last the administration and some of the 
press are coming to the same conclu- 
sions. They are a little late, many bil- 
lions = es late, but perhaps now we 
can work on devising a system 
which balances the civlian skill needs 
with the skill needs of the military. If 
we would transfer just a portion of the 
billions in the military departments’ 
annual budgets for manpower training 
into the civilian sector we would end up 
doing a better job of procuring trained 
manpower for the military, of training 
and retraining the skilled manpower so 
badly needed in our private economy 
and we would end up with reduced un- 
employment, increased economic growth, 
a stronger defense, and a sizable reduc- 
tion in Federal. governmental expendi- 
tures. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
& recent series of articles in the Wash- 
ington Post in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp in order to draw the attention of my 
colleagues to a problem which demands 
prompt remedial action. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Jan. 12, 1964] 

Noumsrx Avorrne SERVICE Is SMALL, BUT 
GROWING—ENLISTMENTS, HIGH REJECTION, 
Keep Mimirary Dnarr Quota Low 

(By B. D. Ayres, Jr.) 
(First of a series) 

There was a time when the letter was 
little more than a bad joke, one in which the 
punchline was given away at the start. 

2 nit The reader 


knew instantly his exact status with Uncle 
Sam and the draft. 

Today, the letter still comes. It retains its 
classic opening. But it is not so often looked 
upon as a joke, not even a bad one. 

Every day this year, more than 1,000 young 
Americans will receive copies of that letter. 

On the average, 4 of the letters will go to 
Washington residents, another 14 to Mary- 
land men, and 24 more to young Virginians. 

High service rejection rates and last-min- 
ute enlistments will cut those eventually 
drafted from each group of 1,000 to slightly 
more than 275. From almost every one of 
the 275 will come that old GI question that 
must first have been asked way back when 
Moses instituted a draft among the children 
of Israel (Numbers 1: 1-2 and 46): 

Is this trip necessary? 

To Congress, the Defense Department, and 
numerous service-associated groups, the trip 
is absolutely necessary if the freedom of the 
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United States and its allies is to be main- 
tained. But to many of the draftees and to 
many farm, labor, religious, and educational 
groups the trip is absolutely unnecessary— 
& waste of time, money, and manpower. 

These opposing views of the draft have 
been offered—except during wartime—since 
Compulsory service in the Armed Forces en- 
tered the American mainstream of life. 

Every major amendment or reenactment of 
the draft has brought forth a rehashing of 
the issues. But recent draft bills have 
Stirred less controversy than earlier bilis, and 
in this lessening controversy many die-hard 
Opponents of conscription have found their 
ee alarm. US. citizens, they say, 

accustomed to a way of life 
93 allen to an America at peace 
however tenuous that 

The draft, until just before Pearl Harbor, 
had always been a wartime measure. But 
on September 16, 1940—15 months before the 
sneak attack—Congress passed the Selective 
Service and Training Act. That act, through 
Periodic amendment and reenactment, 
eventually became the Selective Service Act 
and then the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act. 

In the almost two dozen years since initial 
Passage, American youths have been con- 
tinuously subject to compulsory service in 
the Armed Forces except for a 15-month 
Period during 1947-48, when the law was per- 
mitted to expire. 

The most recent action on the law—a 
standard 4-year extension—took place last 
spring in as perfunctory a setting as the 
issue ever has known. 

Committees in both the Senate and the 
House reported the measure unanimously. 
It sailed through the House, 387 to 3, and 
passed the Senate by voice vote after 10 
minutes of debate. 

President Kennedy signed the bill into law 


is more generally known—hovering over the 
lives of young Americans until at least 
July 1, 1967. 

UMT is à misnomer. Strictly 
there is almost nothing eee about the 
draft except the requirement that all men 
register with the Selective Service when they 
become 18. 

In fact, UMT is becoming steadily less uni- 
versal as the Nation's military manpower 
need remains constant at about 2.7 million, 
while the pool of draft-age men grows by a 
third every 6 to 7 years. Such growth de- 
mands special manipulation of manpower 
pools by conscription authorities if a sem- 
blance of fairness is to be maintained. 

Currently, the draft-liable age runs from 
18% to 26 and the liability is for 2 years 
of service. Men 26 and older are considered 
too old for economical training under to- 
day’s tightened cold war service require- 
ments, though by law the maximum drafting 
age can go to 35 in an emergency. 

Most of today's draftees are between 22 
and 23. This age level is the result of a 
selection system that spurs high school grad- 
uates to enlist, pulls eligibles from the top 
of the below-26 list, gives liberal defer- 
ments to students in higher education and 
permits still more liberal and lasting defer- 
ments among married men and men in cer- 
tain critical, or defense-orlented occupa- 
tions. 

UMT, defense authorities readily admit, is 
not so much a program for conscripting 
men as it is a program for spurring men to 
enlist because they feel they will probably 
be drafted anyway. Enlistees quali- 
fied for the better—but longer—assignments. 
Several Defense Department surveys disclose 
that about 4 of every 10 volunteers en- 
list with a fear of the draft in their minds. 

An example of the spur effect of the draft 
can be found in the turnover rate among 
the 2.7 million men in uniform. 
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Currently, about 550,000 men a year leave 
the armed service, 80 to 85 percent of them 
volunteers. The remaining 15 to 20 per- 
cent—or from about 90,000 to 100,000 men— 
are draftees for the Army, the only service 
unable to fill its needs with enlistees. 

But whatever the ratio of draftees to en- 
listees, the key question about the longrun 
effectiveness of UMT is: 

How many of today’s young men eventually 
shoulder weapons? 

About 6 out of 10. 

Studies indicate that of the 1,110,000 men 
who became 26 In 1962 about 58 percent— 
or a total of 640,000—already had served in 
the military or were then in uniform. Of 
the remaining 42 percent, a total of some 
300,000, or 27 percent, were rejectees; 11 per- 
cent, or 130,000, were fathers and thus far 
down the callup list, and most of the re- 
maining 4 percent, about 40,000, held defer- 
ments. 

How many simply escape the draft by 
holding onto the more temporary defer- 
ments until reaching 26? 

Selective Service figures indicate that the 
number is relatively small, though growing. 

For example, by mid-1962 there were about 
2.2 million men between 1834 and 35 who 
were subject to immediate callup, but only 
123,000 were past the cutoff age of 26 and 
thus unlikely to be drafted. Still, there are 
indications that this particular above-26 
group is beginning to increase by about 
15,000 men each year, 

Careful study of the foregoing draft fig- 
ures will disclose that America’s military 
Manpower pool is subject to three pressure 
points that not only control the pool's size 
but also give UMT what many consider a 
pragmatic sort of fairness. these potte are: 

1. The draft, and the threat of the draft. 

2. Deferments, which are controlled by the 
Selective Service. 

3. Military qualifications, which are ad- 
ministered by the Department of Defense. 

This, then, is the general makeup of the 
draft as it stands today after more than two 
decades of continuous use, most of it in a 
cold peace. 


[From the Washington (D. O.) Post, Jan. 
13, 1964] 


May Leap To LIBERALIZED DEFERMENTS—MAN- 
POWER EXCESS SEEN CAUSING STRESS IN Na- 
TION’s DRAFT SYSTEM 

(By B. D. Ayres, Jr.) 

(Second in a series) 
In its 23d year of almost continuous use 
in the United States, the draft appears to 


have been by most Americans as 
an unpleasant necessity. 
Only a few question its 


seriously 
VV It comes to 
natio: T T E 
when, as the Universal Military 
Service Act, it is extended. 8 
sions are usually granted amid little con- 
troversy. 

Such extensions cannot interminably re- 
main so run-of-mill or so There 
are forces at work that could inject new life 
into future UMT hearings should the pres- 
ent number of Americans in uniform remain 
steady, as is 

Among these forces are UMT critics, ris- 
ing service standards that are causing more 
rejections and rising service benefits that 
are creating more enlistments. 

DRAFT POOL GROWS 

Perhaps the most important force of all, 
however, is the continuing growth of the 
Nation’s pool of draft-age men. 

Between now and 1970, the number of 18- 
year-olds entering this pool each year. will 
average about 1.7 million, or about 36 per- 
cent more than the average number that 
turned eligible for the 1957-64 period. Dur- 
ing the 1964-70 period, the U.S. military 
manpower level is expected to hover around 
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its current peak of 2.7 million men—if no 
emergencies occur. 

If all qualified men are drafted, the serv- 
ice manpower limit will be exceeded. If 
some are bypassed any pretense of univer- 
sality in the law will become a mockery. 

This is what is likely to happen, if a look 
at past experience has any value: 

Before the men reach the state of being 
draft eligible the slack will be taken up 
through a further lberalization of defer- 
ments. 

This, in effect, is what happened last fall 
when President Kennedy exempted married 
men. 

Before the exemption order, about 3 
of every 10 draftees were married. By ex- 
empting those three, the pool of men being 
called was cut to a point where demand and 
supply were again closely alined. 

As long as conscriptions, enlistments, de- 
ferments, and rejections can be carefully bal- 
anced to control the manpower pool so that 
there is at least general “universality” in the 
draft, UMT critics are likely to remain a 
minority. But if the number of men enter- 
ing the draft pool becomes so great that the 
deferment system cannot reasonably be 
stretched to handle the load, draft escapees 
will become numerous and UMT could be- 
come a hot issue. 

That point is not likely to be reached 
within the next few years, however fast the 
draftee pool grows or however constant the 
service-manpower level remains. 

STILL FLEXIBLE 

A key facet of the Selective Service System 
is its flexibility. Even after 23 years there is 
considerable flexibility in the deferment field. 


Besides, there is always the Department of 


Defense alternative of raising mental and 
medical standards to realine the manpower 
pool. 

The percentage of men serving is steadily 
falling. In 1959, for example, 7 of every 10 
men 26 years old or more had served or were 
then serving. Today, that ratio has fallen to 
6 of 10, and is still falling. 

It can be seen that any attack on UMT 
must finally center on these questions; 

Is the draft really necessary, since more 
men are available than are needed? 

If the draft is necessary, is its system of 
deferments fair? 

mts of conscription say that its 
most profitable use today is as a “spur” for 
enlistments. Norman 8. Paul, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for Manpower, said during 

last spring that led to the draft's 
most recent extension: 

“In the absence of the induction author- 


strengths 
shortages of high-quality personnel in their 
technical and combat leadership skills.” 

Other defense authorities have since said 
that U.S. military manpower would have to 
be cut by one-third if service branches were 
filled only with volunteers. Even though the 
number of enlistees continues to increase 
slightly each year, studies show that 4 of 
every 10 enlistees sign up with fear of being 
drafted in their minds. 7 

Military men hold no doubts that the 
draft has been a prime factor in creating the 
all-volunteer ranks of the Air Force, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. Only the 
Army has been unable to muster enough 
appeal to become all volunteer, though 9 
80 percent of its men are enlistees. 

The dritt e bine Boot ee 
enlistments in the Reserve Officers Training 
Corps and for enlistments in other college 
military programs leading to commissions in 
branches needing scientific, technological and 
health specialists. There is evidence that 
many noncollege men enlist to receive the 

technical training—so useful later in 
civilian life—that is not offered draftees. 
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Reserve and National Guard authorities 
say the draft spurs thousands of men into 
their ranks. But perhaps the most telling 
point proponents of the draft can summon 
is this: 


Only once in the past 23 years has the draft 
act been permitted to expire. That was on 
March 31, 1947, when the strength of the 
Armed Forces was about 3 million. 

By early 1948, without conscription, the 
number of men in uniform had fallen to 1.4 
million and the condition was considered 
critical. Congress, forced to move quickly, 
passed a new draft law on June 24 of that 
year. The immediate callup of 250,000 men 
was authorized. 

But it was necessary to call only 35,000. 
The day the first calls went out, enlistments 
leaped. 

Drafting was not again necessary until the 
Korean war. f 

DRAFT OPPOSED 


Such arguments, of course, have little effect 
on opponents of conscription. 
goal 


servicemen 

With this line of thinking goes a demand 
that civilians be hired to take over certain 
“housekeeping,” or rear rank, tasks currently 
handled primarily by servicemen. Only 20 
percent of the men in uniform see action in 
time of war, draft opponents say. 

The entire system of conscription is seen 
by its adversaries as a waste of time, money, 
and effort. Draftees, it is said, are forced 
into uniform against their will and thus as- 
sume poor attitudes; they are trained for 2 
years at great cost; then, just as they become 
useful at tasks that more and more demand 
highly trained, long-term specialists, they 
are released. 

DEFERMENTS ATTACKED 


Opponents of conscription also have a 
number of complaints on deferments. 

They view the entire system as discrimina- 
tory. For proof, they point to the rich boy 
who escapes military service by remaining 
in school past the callup age of 26 and to 
the electronics expert who escapes by remain- 
ing hunched over his slide rule in critical 
work. 

Instances are recalled in which lives and 


Employers shy 


requires maximum effort in the fields of 
scientific research and development and the 
fullest possible utilization of the Nation's 
technological, scientific, and other critical 
manpower resources.” 

Tt can be seen from these few words why 
the Selective Service system is considered 
fiexible. The defense of the married man's 
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deferment lies in the phrase consistent with 
the maintenance of an effective national 
economy. The electronics expert may be de- 
fended by the phrase “the fullest possible 
utilization of the Nation’s technological, 
scientific and other critical manpower re- 
sources.” 

To proponents of conscription, service to 
country in the cold war has very broad mean- 
ing: Recently, Lt. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 
Director of the Selective Service, told a Sen- 
ate committee investigating manpower use: 

“There is a great need for more under- 
standing as to what constitutes service in 
this age. The most that we can mean 
when we talk of equity (in the draft) is 
that those the Nation can use most effec- 
tively, the ones selected, haye been taken 
by rules made in the interest of no particular 
individual.” 

General Hershey, who does not foresee a 
day in the near future when America will 
be without conscription, often has pointed 
out that the draft does more than just deter- 
mine who will serve in uniform and who in 
some other capacity. The General says the 
draft “channels” men into the “critical” 
fields, where there are not only deferments 
but also job openings that must be filled 
if the United States is to remain safe for 


To its opponents, the draft is a negative 
view toward peace and disarmament and 
until 1940—a way of life traditionally alien 
to an America at peace, , 

To its proponents, the draft is a measure 
designed to meet a need. It is a necessity 
of the cold war and a declaration to both 
friend and foe of America’s determination 
to remain free by remaining strong. 

It seems that few of the arguments about 
manpower pools, deferments or the phil- 
osophy of conscription are likely to lose or 
gain emphasis in the next few years, so long 
as the cold war continues at its present in- 
tensity. 

That being the case, letters beginning 
“Greetings * * *” will continue to summon 
young Americans to arms. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Jan, 14, 1964] 

REJECTEES COUNSELED In Drive To Cur Un- 

EMPLOY MENT—ONE or Every THREE YOUTHS 

REGISTERING FoR Dnarr Is Unrir 


(By B. D. Ayres, Jr.) 
(Last of a series) 

If every American male who turns 18 today 
were examined this afternoon for induction 
into the Armed Forces, 1 of every 3 would 
be rejected—about half for medical reasons 
and the remainder for psychological or edu- 


cational 
and Maryland, 


In Washington, Virginia, 
the rejections probably would run slightly 
more than one in three, on the basis of 
rates. And in certain sections of the South, 
the rate might approach two in five, 

These are disturbing figures. They say, 
in effect, that at the threshold of adulthood 
one of every six youths in this country is 
likely to be suffering from some physical all- 
ment, and another one of every six is 
mentally deficient or badly educated. 

LINKED TO UNEMPLOYMENT 


These are not new figures, however, They 
have been widely discussed among certain 
circles in the Military Establishment and 
among labor conservation men for several 
years. Yet it was not until early this month 
that they were brought to national atten- 
tion by a special 90-page report linking them 
to the ever-present unemployment problems 
plaguing America. 

After studying the report, President John- 
son ordered a counseling set up for 
the voluntary rehabilitation of all men who 
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fail the tests for entering the Armed Services. 
He also ordered that the testing—though not 
the induction—take place near the selective 
service registration age of 18 rather than the 
current draft age of about 22. 

Some side benefits are expected from the 
program. 

Armed Forces recruiters predict increased 
enlistments by men who learn at 18 that 
they are fit for service. And the program 
is seen by recruiters as a worksaver, since 
men who have learned at 18 that they can- 
not pass service tests, will not take up en- 
listment officers’ time. 

Selective service officials say the program 
also will make their work easier. Not only 
will they know exactly where to go to get 
fit men in an emergency, but as the program 
takes effect the pool of fit men is expected 
to grow faster than it has been. 

This task-force report is likely to prove a 
handy weapon in the hands of those seeking 
more Federal aid to fight poverty, for a 
main point of the work is that poverty and 
Tejectees too often go hand in hand. 

It was President Kennedy who first moved 
decisively to solve the problem created by 
rejectees. Last September 30, he set up the 
task force after learning that the induction 
tests do not measure intelligence and gen- 
eral health as much as they measure train- 
ability and fitness. 

He concluded that a man who cannot 
qualify to become a soldier, Sailor, or air- 
man probably cannot hold, or will have dif- 
ficulty holding, a job., Thus, in the order 
setting up the study group, he noted: 

Today's military rejects include tomor- 
rows hard-core unemployed.” 

The rate of rejections does not affect sery- 
ice manpower. A growing pool of draft-age 
men—1.4 million will turn 18 this year 
provides more than enough manpower for 
the annual turnover of about 550,000 active 
servicemen, plus about 100,000 reservists and 
National Guardsmen. 

But whether or not rejectees provide a 
problem for the Defense Department, the 
Outlook is for even more to be rejected in 
the coming half decade if no steps are taken, 
For example, by 1969 the number of men 
turning 18 each year will haye risen to 
1.7 million, compared to the 1.4 millon 
of the current year. 

NOT A PREITY PICTURE 

The portrait of rejectees painted by the 
task force is not pretty. Included in it are 
the questionnaires of 2,500 men who failed 
ee the qualifications of the armed serv- 


Rejectees, the study shows, come from ev- 
ery section of the United States. But those 
rejected for medical reasons are spread con- 
siderably more evenly geographically than 
those rejected for mental reasons. 

Most of the States with higher rates of 
mental fatlure are in the Southeastern United 
States, whereas those with the lower rates 
tend to be in the Par West, the Great Plains, 
and the Rockies. 

The Defense Department has not yet com- 
piled exact figures for the overall rates of 
rejection of both draftees and enlistees. 
However, rates are available for draftees only 
and it is felt that the general pattern of re- 
jections among them also holds true among 
enlistees, though to a lesser degree. 

The differential between the two groups is 
laid to “self-selection.” That is, men who 
are reasonably certain they cannot qualify 
for the draft do not attempt to volunteer. 
Thus, these men never show up in the en- 
Ustee rejection figures. But once they are 
called for the draft and are summarily re- 
abn they show up in draftee rejection 

gures. 


It was with this diferential in mind that 
the task force estimated the overall rejectee 
rate for the Nation to be about one in three. 
On the other hand, the rejection rate for 
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draftees is running predictably higher, at 
about one of every two. 

The task force made this observation 
about the regional variations of the rejectee 
rates: 

“In part, these variations appear to be 
correlated with such social and economic 
factors as per capita educational investment, 
per capita income, and the racial and ethnic 
backgrounds of the populations of the vari- 
ous States.” 

What are somé other factors? Perhaps the 
most important is family background. In 
the case of the average rejectee this usually 
means a background of poverty. 

Rejectees often come from abnormally 
large families, families broken by divorce 
or separation, and families getting public 
assistance. The heads of these families 
often are poorly educated, and many are 
unemployed or earn wages at jobs requiring 
little skill. 

Such a family life offers little, if any, sta- 
bility. Young men see themselves caught 
in a vicious circle, with nowhere to look for 
guidance, 

Thus, 1 of every 10 rejectees has a police 
record and 4 of 5 are school dropouts. 
Many never enter high school though most 
young men their age have completed 12 
grades. 

Because of scanty education, rejectees 
find it difficult to find work. About a third 
are unemployed—a rate four times that 
found among others in the 20-to-24 age 
group. 

EARN $56 A WEEK 

When rejectees do find work, 3 of 4 
must labor at the lesser paying jobs requir- 
ing lesser skills, and in fields and industries 
subject to unemployment. The average re- 
jectee who works makes about $56 a week 
nonwhite rejectees make about a third less— 
and all rejectees the average yearly 
income is about $1,850. 

By contrast, 1 of every 2 Americans 
in the 20-to-24 age group works at tasks 
requiring the higher skills and earns an aver- 
age yearly wage of about $2,656. 

In view of these background figures, the 
task force authors noted that “it would be 
a conservative Judgment that the rate of 
poverty among the rejectees is at least twice 
the national incidence.” 

Then the authors concluded: 

“A major proportion of these young men 
are the products of poverty. They have in- 
herited their situations from their parents 
and unless the cycle is broken, they will 
almost surely transmit it to their children.” 

Though no exact racial breakdown on re- 
jectees is available there are indications that 
at least half are nonwhites. The 2,500 men 
studied by the task force were from the 
3,000 most recently rejected in certain sample 
areas and the breakdown was 1,164 whites 
and 1,336 nonwhites. 

Two findings in the survey led the task 
force to urge President Johnson to take 
action. They were: 

Three of every four medical rejectees have 
ailments that can be treated, with about 1 
in 10 having fully curable ailments. 

Four of five mental rejectees are willing to 
take special education or job-training 
courses, even if it means leaving home areas 
for the schooling. 

Current estimates are that slightly less 
than a third of the rejectees offered counsel- 
ing and aid in the coming year will accept. 
It is likely that a more-than-proportionate 
number of those accepting will be nonwhites, 
for the task force found evidence that this 
group appears more anxious to better its lot 
than the white rejectees—to the extent that 
nonwhite rejectees usually remain in school 
& year longer than do most white rejectees. 

It should be noted again, in conclusion, 
that rejection rates reflect more than the 
mere mental and physical health of the Na- 
tion’s youth. They also reflect the demands 
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and requirements of today’s Defense Estab- 
Mshment—in which there are now more elec- 
tronic specialists than infantrymen. 

Thus, while the overall rejection rate is 
climbing to the point where two in five will 
fall, it should be remembered that a consid- 
erable drop would occur were an emergency 
to arise that called for large numbers of 
recruits, 


Broadcasting Industry Polices Itself 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to take this opportunity 
to congratulate the broadcasting indus- 
try for the action it has taken to place 
restrictions on the depiction of cigarette 
smoking. 

The Television Board of the National 
Association of Broadcasters recently ap- 
proved two recommendations from its 
Television Code Review Board which are 
a credit to the industry. 

First, it is stated with respect to TV 
programs that “care should be exercised 
so that cigarette smoking will not be de- 
picted in a manner to impress the youth 
of our country as a desirable habit and 
worthy of imitation.” 

With respect to commercial announce- 
ments, the code will have a new provision 
stating that “the advertising of ciga- 
rettes should not be presented in a man- 
ner to convey the impression that ciga- 
rette smoking promotes health or is im- 
portant to personal development of the 
youth of our country.” 

In addition, the director of the code 
authority, Howard H. Bell, reported that 
these actions do not represent the end of 
the TV industry’s review and study of the 
matter. Both the radio and the tele- 
vision code review boards have appointed 
special committees to determine what 
future steps should be taken in the light 
of further information and develop- 
ments. 

In the meantime, the Radio Code 
Board urges code subscribers and all 
licensees to. scrutinize carefully all 
cigarette advertising copy to determine 
whether or not its broadcast is in the 
public interest, 

This positive action is a fine example 
of the sense of public responsibility and 
self-regulation exercised by broadcasters 
through their radio and television codes. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Health and Safety, I am most pleased 
with this action of the industry. 

As a member of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee I have 
had a considerable interest in the radio 
and television media and have intro- 
duced legislation to prevent the Federal 
Communications Commission from de- 
intermixing and taking VHF from cer- 
tain areas of the country. As a result 
legislation was enacted to require all- 
channel tuners on sets manufactured 
after May of this year, thus enabling 
viewers to receive both VHF and UHF. 
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I also introduced legislation to prevent 
the Federal Communications Commission 
from carrying out its proposal to limit 
the time and frequency of commercials. 
As a result of the hearings held by the 
Subcommittee on Communications and 
Power, of which my distinguished col- 
league from Texas, WALTER ROGERS, is 
chairman, the Commission withdrew its 
proposal, 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the action 
taken by the industry in this case cer- 
tainly very clearly points out the desire 
of the media to police itself in order that 
the highest standards of broadcasting 
can be maintained without undue and 
unnecessary interference by agencies of 
the Government. 

I wish to congratulate the industry for 
the affirmative action it has taken in 
the public interest and I am hopeful that 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion will take proper note of the efforts 
55 industry is taking on its own Initia- 

ve. 


The Brooklyn Bridge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, in our generation the most fa- 
mous bridge in the world has always been 
the Brooklyn Bridge. Its architectural 
beauty, sound construction and immense 
size have astounded all world visitors to 
Sa York City since its construction in 
1883. 


The Brooklyn Bridge is so well known 
that the U.S. Department of Interior has 
designated it as a national historic land- 
mark. To citizens of Brooklyn and 
points west, it has been an unofficial 
landmark for 80 years. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include an 
editorial from the Newark Star-Ledger, 
Newark, N.J., February 3, 1964, saluting 
the Brooklyn Bridge. 

A BELATED HONOR 


A charming link to the gracious years of 
the early 1900's which spanned a delightful 
period in the United States, is the old saw 
about the con man peddling the Brooklyn 
Bridge to a country cousin. 

If legend is believed, that span has been 
sold innumerable times and the buyer in- 
variably was a rustic character. That's the 
legend, anyway. 

But now the legend is in danger of being 
dispelled * * * irrevocably, 

The Brooklyn has come on new 
fame and glory. It has been designated by 
the U.S. Department of Interlor as a na- 
tional historic landmark, fully registered. 

The designation was announced by In- 
terior Secretary Stewart L. Udall, who issued 
similar landmark honors for the Sandy Hook 
Lighthouse and the Villa Fontana in Mor- 
ristown. 

As for the Brooklyn Bridge, it was designed 
in 1867 and opened in 1883. Its other dis- 
tinction, besides being the most peddled 
bridge in the world, is that Steve Brodie 
leaped from it and lived. 
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It's surprising, in fact, that someone 
hadn't thought of designating the fabled 
bridge as a national landmark long before 
this. This has to be an oversight of national 
consequence, 


The Panama Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE R. POOL 


OF TEXAS - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, I insert in 
the Recorp the following resolution by 
the National Security Commission, 
American Legion, which met at the Rice 
Hotel in Houston, Tex., February 1, and 
of which I approve: : 

Whereas, the agreement by and between 
the United States of America and the Re- 
public of Panama in 1903 resulted in the 
outright purchase of the Canal Zone for $10 
million together with a guaranteed annuity 
of $250,000 which was not to be construed as 
a rental fee; but was a guarantee of revenue 
permanently to keep the Republic of Pan- 
ama alive and the contract further gave to 
the United States full and complete owner- 
ship and sovereignty, by grant in perpetuity, 
making the control of the Canal Zone United 
States Territory forever; and 

Whereas the Treaty of 1903 further gave 
to the United States the right to acquire any 
property in Panama that might be needed 
for operation, sanitation, or defense of the 


1,930,000 in addition to the $52 million 
rie anna payroll which is spent in Panama 
to the direct benefit of the Panamanians— 
all of which does not include the $121 mil- 
lion in direct foreign aid since 1946 to the 
Republic of Panama; and 

Whereas under these circumstances the 
Republic of Panama, without an investment 
of any kind, and with no responsibility for 
operating, maintaining or with the defense 
of the Canal Zone gets the major portion of 
the net profits from the operation of the 
canal which is estimated at $87 million per 
year in gross revenue; and 

Whereas the Government and the people 
of the United States over the years have 
understood and respected the Republic of 
Panama and its people now find ourselves 
dismayed at the action by citizens of the 
Republic of Panama undertaking to perform 
the Castro inspired Communist agitation, 
and we observe with in concern the 
deteriorating situation involving the Canal 
Zone: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Security Com- 
mission of the American Legion, Department 
of Texas, takes the firm position that the 
treaty with the Republic of Panama in giv- 
ing the United States exclusive sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone in perpetuity is not 
negotiable and further that multiple na- 

tional conventions of the American Legion 
have expressed their firm beliefs that any 
dilution of the provisions of the existing 
treaties which would limit in any degree the 
sovereign control of the Canal Zone by the 
United States would seriously endanger the 
vital interests of our Nation; and further, 

Resolved, That regardless of what position 
might be taken by the Republic of Panama 
and whatever agitation may be engendered 
as a result of that position through the sub- 
versive activities of the Communists of Cen- 
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tral America convinces us that the position 
of this country in the Canal Zone must be 
maintained at all costs and through the em- 
ployment of whatever means may be neces- 
sary. 
DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL SECURITY 
COMMISSION OF TEXAS, 


Spending Can Be Controlled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include therein an edi- 
torial from the Hanover (Pa.) Evening 
Sun. 

The Evening Sun serves many of my 
constituents in the northern portion of 
Maryland’s Second Congressional Dis- 
trict. The Sun’s editorial, entitled 
“Spending Can Be Controlled,” reflects 
the satisfaction of citizens of my dis- 
trict with the strong approach of Presi- 
dent Johnson toward Federal 8 
I am delighted to include it in the Rec- 
ORD: 


SPENDING CAN BE CONTROLLED 


President Johnson's bold strikes with a new 
financial broom have reassured money capi- 
tals here and abroad. New York, London, 
Paris, and Rome are equally impressed with 
this Chief Executive who says spending can 
be controlled and takes steps to prove it. 

There now is a brighter prospect for cor- 
recting the imbalance of payments depleting 
U.S. gold reserves. There is a brighter pros- 
pect for stopping a lengthening era of deficit 
financing, a brighter prospect for stabiliz- 
ing the purchasing power of American dol- 
lare. Investments will pick up. Values will 
be saved. 

Though it remains to be seen whether the 
new President can keep his promises to 
shrink Federal employment, cut back mill- 
tary spending, and get more value out of 
taxpayers’ dollars, he has made the prom- 
ises—and that, itself, is a radical departure 
from recent custom. 

Further reassurance is gained from the 
fact he has laid hands on the Department 
of Defense, the only place in the Federal 
Government where large sums can be saved. 

Still further reassurance is gained by the 
cooperation of Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara, who has had the courage to point 
out places where money can be saved with- 
out impairing national defense. 

The United States can afford to spend pub- 
lic funds at a prodigal rate and plunge ever 
deeper into debt, apologists for spenders 
always point out. They say the country is 
living well within its means and its indebted- 
ness is not unwieldy. Therefore, no one 
should be worried. 

But the reason for worry never has been 
the country’s ability to pay its way in pres- 
ent circumstances. It has been its appar- 
ent inability to control its spending. The 
United States has been like a potential alco- 
holic who refuses to think of future danger 
and keeps on drinking. 

Unless it could show determination to 
avert disaster by pulling up short, it was 
rushing headlong to meet disaster halfway. 

President Johnson has evinced a strong 
intention to stop the headlong rush. 

Unfortunately, he has offset this plus- 
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effect with the minus-effect of promises that 
would cost more than could be saved. But 
he has declared that U.S. spending can be 
controlled, and for that he has earned praises 
wherever people had been made uneasy by 
doubts that spending could be checked short 
of disaster. 


The Sun Has Burst Through 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. RODINO.. Mr. Speaker, the sub- 
ject of mental retardation has properly 
been brought into sharp focus in recent 
years, and our Nation's resources are now 
mobilized in efforts to help those so af- 
flicted and prevent those yet unborn 
from ever so being. 

One who has contributed in great 
measure to the awareness of our Nation 
and to the efforts to assist the mentally 
retarded is the very lovely and gracious 
lady, a sister of our great and beloved 
late President, the wife of a man long 
distinguished for his own humanitarian 
works, Mrs. Sargent Shriver. 

Mrs. Shriver has written an inspiring 
article on the subject which appeared 
in yesterday's supplement to many news- 
papers across the Nation, Parade maga- 
zine. And I commend her writing to all 
my colleagues and to all who read this 
RECORD. 

Brighter days are indeed ahead for the 
retarded, but they still need our under- 
standing. 

The article referred to follows: 

(This Wednesday, the Nation's attention 
will be focused on in the fight 
against mental retardation. At a banquet 
in New York City, attended by President 
Johnson, the Joseph P. Kennedy Interna- 
tional Awards in Mental Retardation will be 
presented to those who have contributed 
most in scientific achievement, service and 
leadership in this fleld in 1963. Among 
those honored will be Representative JOHN 
Fogarty and Senator Lister HILL, who helped 
guide to passage a Federal bill to provide 
$229 million for research and facilities in 
retardation and mental illness, signed by 
President Kennedy just before his death. 
The need to aid the handicapped is still 
acute. The following article, by the late 
President's sister, points up that need.) 

You may not be a member of the one in 
three families experiencing the tragedy of 
mental retardation. But if you are a parent 
or expect to become one, if you love children, 
the subject should concern you. Please take 
15 minutes to read this article. It may save 
you many years of anguish. 

I know. My sister, Rosemary, is retarded. 
But I cannot help her with pity—or serve 
with sorrow the 5% million others like her. 

Only by facing the facts and resolving to 
meet the challenge head-on can something be 
done. Only if we broaden our understand- 
ing can we help the mentally retarded to 


tally retarded. 

First, I want to shatter the notion that 
the birth of a retarded child implies some 
kind of social stigma, something to be hid- 
den and ashamed of. Retarded children are 
born to the healthiest and the wealthiest, 
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to the brilliant as well as the meek. They 
have been born to actors, generals, tycoons, 
statesmen and Nobel Prize winners. 

TWO HUNDRED DIFFERENT CAUSES 


Second, we need to understand mental re- 
tardation for what it really is. It is an af- 
fiction, not some witch’s curse. It can be 
traced to over 200 different causes. More 
people are affected by mental retardation 
than by blindness, paralytic pollo, cerebral 
palsy and rheumatic heart disease combined. 
That it takes such an appalling toll can be 
blamed largely on the stupid and persistent 
supersititions that haye long surrounded the 
subject. 

Even today, many retarded are shut away, 
child and adult, in squalid institutions to 
waste their lives, staring blankly at the emp- 
tiness around them. In my work with the 
Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr., Foundation, fighting 
mental retardation by seeking its causes 
through research, I have seen sights that 
will haunt me all my life. If I had not seen 
them myself, I would never have believed 
that such conditions could exist in modern 
America, within sight of skyscrapers, sub- 
urbia, and freeways glittering with cars. I 
recall institutions in wealthy States where 
adults and children existed in crowded, bleak, 
foul-smelling, barracklike wards, their un- 
washed clothes and blankets in rags. 

If I paint the picture in its darkest hues, it 
is not to depress you or to arouse your inter- 
est through an alarm which will fade in a 
few days. Rather, it is to plead that most 
of these broken lives can be mended, if only 
partially, and with your help. 

Third, I want to sound a note of hope. 
Twenty years ago, when my family was strug- 
gling to help Rosemary, we found little but 
cynical despair. Even 10 years ago not a 
single university was focusing on mental 
retardation. Scientists cared little about it, 
doctors regarded it as hopeless, the public 
confused it with mental illness. But now 
the sun has burst through the dismal shroud 
that for years has shut out the retarded from 
the rest of humanity. The bright and the 
talented are now working in the field. Medi- 
cal, psychological, and educational advances 
have given cause for hope based on reality. 
Such brain diseases as jaundice, 
phenylketonuria (PKU), meninigitis, mea- 
sles, and maple syrup disease need no longer 
condemn children to lifelong care in institu- 
tions. 

PKU, for example, can fortunately be de- 
tected by means of a very simple test soon 
after a baby is born. A change in diet is pre- 
scribed, and lifelong retardation is pre- 
vented. 1 

Such complete cures are exceptional at the 
present time, but with the help of special 
education and the right treatment, a dra- 
matic 75 to 85 percent of the retarded can 
become useful citizens. Another 10 to 20 
percent can learn to do little Jobs which can 
give enormous satisfaction and pride to 
their being. 

A SALVAGED LIFE 


I know this is true. I have seen it. I 
will never forget the retarded child from the 
slums, unwanted by his parents and locked 
out of his home, who collected stray animals 
and slept with them in a deserted cellar. A 
wise social worker decided that the boy 
should have a job working with animals. 
Today he works in the local animal shelter, 
accepted and needed for the first time in his 
life, and is earning $55 a week. 

A few months ago, I received a transitor 
radio put together by a 17-year-old retarded 
boy. Others like him can be trained to op- 
erate the cash registers in supermarkets, to 
operate deposit and withdrawal tabulators in 
banks. Retarded people often show skill and 
steadiness in routine work such as that re- 
quired in the shoe industry, hatmaking, 
even electronics. Instead of becoming bored 
on a production line, they take delight in 
showing that they, too, can be useful. 

Residential schools are also being devel- 
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oped. Recently I visited one, the Southbury 
Training Center near Waterbury, Conn. 
There, some 2,000 adults and children live 
in picturesque cottages on Southbury's 1,540 
acres, where they work and play much as 
they would in the outside world. They run 
a farm, bakery, cafeteria, shoe repair shop, 
clothing store, beauty and barber shops. 
Southbury has a Main Street“ atmosphere. 
A team of first-rate doctors and pyscholo- 
gists seek to prepare the pupils for a return 
to normal life. 

How can you keep mental retardation fram 
striking your family? If it should occur, 
how can you cope with it? Here is advice 
to parents from Eunice Kennedy Shriver, 
based on the accumulated knowledge of ex- 
perts. 

Go to your doctor or clinic as soon as you 
suspect you are pregnant, insist upon thor- 
ough examinations during your pregnancy. 

Make sure a doctor knows you are pregnant 
before he prescribes any medicine, and don’t 
take a drug that he hasn't prescribed. 

Let your doctor or dentist know you're 
pregnant before you receive X-rays. 

After your baby is born, if you think he is 
not developing normally, consult a physi- 
cian, child psychologist, or child welfare 
agency. (Danger signs: Failure to sit up by 
9 months, talk by 24 months, use the toilet 
by 36 months.) 

Should you have a mentally handicapped 
child, don’t ignore the condition. Don't ex- 
cuse him as “going through a stage,” scold 
him for being lazy or underestimate his 
potential. 

Have your physician or public health nurse 
arrange for the child to be properly evalu- 
ated, medically and educationally. 

Encourage him to take part in everyday 
activities. Provide success experiences for 
him. Set up realistic goals he can reach. 

Help the child to help himself (button 
his shirts, zip his pants, tie shoes, brush 
teeth, set the table, eto.) 

Reward small success; tolerate persistent 
error or loss of ability to repeat a previous 
accomplishment, 

Don't isolate him from other children. Be 
proud of him as a member of the family. 
Give him love, love, love. 

Supervised work training groups for the 
retarded, called shelter workshops, are 
achieying minor miracles in therapy and 
showing excellent profits. One group raised 
their earnings from $70,000 to $2.5 million 
in 4 years—proof that supposed tax burdens 
can become tax bearers. 

A study following up 163 mentally re- 
tarded with special educational 
found 67 percent employed. Twelve owned 
their own homes. 

All these advances are taking place around 
us. And we can also now strike at the causes 
of retardation. For example, it is becom- 
ing increasingly clear that the origin of re- 
tardation often lies in pregnancy. Thus pre- 
natal care for mothers—their examination, 
their diet—assumes vast importance. We 
could cut down significantly the number of 
retarded babies caused by prematurity if we 
would apply the knowledge already avail- 
able to prevent prematurity. 

Still the big battle is against deep-rooted 
prejudice. I ask you with all my heart to 
believe me when I tell you it simply is not 
true that the mentally retarded cannot learn, 
cannot be sociable, cannot be of help to 
society. They have feelings and emotions, 
hopes and affections, personal dreams and 
sufferings. The retarded should not be 
shunned and ridiculed, treated as outcasts. 
They should and must be helped. We of 
the bright, real world must reach out our 
hands into the shadows, not with trembling 
emotion but with sure-footed, levelheaded 
assistance, 

Whether you have a retarded child or not, 
you can help in your own community, 
through medical prevention, education, job 
training and recreation programs—and in 
a hundred other ways. 
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If you are the mother of a retarded child, 
you can find a world of comfort and solace 
in two new inspiring books. They were writ- 
ten by dedicated women who have given 
their lives to the cause of he retarded: “The 
Challenge of the Retarded Child," by Sister 
Mary Theodore, O.'S.F: (Bruce Publishing 
Co., 1963), and “When a Child Is Different,” 
by Dr. Maria Egg (John Day Co., 1963). 

WE MUST SHIELD THEM 


And Dr. Egg perhaps sums up best the 
plight of the retarded and their need for 
help: 

“The blind had their Helen Keller. They 
had many other famous people in their 
ranks. The deaf had Beethoven and other 
outstanding personalities. Among the fee- 
bleminded, there is none who, through his 
achievements, could demonstrate to the pub- 
lic his value and the value of those afflicted 
like him. It is up to us, then, to uphold the 
value of these human beings, It is up to 
us to help extend respect for human dignity 
to those creatures also. It is up to us who 
live with them and who love them. For 
we know what they need and we know what 
they can give us. 

“There is not one among the feeble- 
minded whose worth is revealed to mankind 
like a tall, burning flame, licking to high 
heaven, like those great personalities who 
overcome their handicaps. Despite all our 
efforts, the feebleminded will always remain 
little flames. These little flames we must 
shield with our hands—for these little flames 
radiate warmth and quiet joy; they shine on 
the road that leads to the wisdom of the 
heart, to human maturity, and to true 
wealth.” 


This World We Live In 
_EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
all watched with some dismay the de- 
velopment of the determination of Gen- 
eral de Gaulle to commit his nation to 
the recognition of Red China, 

The reactions to this have been many 
and varied, but one very common view- 
point has been well expressed in an edi- 
torial appearing on Wednesday, January 
29, 1964, in the Morning Call of Allen- 
town, Pa., a leading newspaper in the 
district which I have the honor to repre- 
sent. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
desire leave to include the aforesaid edi- 
torial, which is as follows: 


De GAULLE GETS THE Worp 


General de Gaulle, who quite obviously 
covets a place in history as a pecullar kind 
of diplomatic strategist who can hop fences 
without picking up painful splinters, ap- 
parently is due for some major surprises. 

In dealings leading to the resumption of 
diplomatic relations with Red China, the 
conniving French President committed the 
indefensible blunder of believing a Commu- 
nist. If he had any idea that Mao Tse-tung 
Was any different than Khrushchey or his 
predecessors in the Kremlin, he already has 
had his first rude awakening. 

While the negotiations were underway, it 
might have been politic for the Red Chinese 
to let the French President noise it around 
that they were amenable toward some sort 
of two-China arrangement. If he fell for it, 
Peiping lost no time in telling him and the 
rest of the world what a sucker he was. 
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Meanwhile, of course, whatever friendship 
he had left with America hasn't been 
strengthened. This, too, is precisely the way 
the Reds in Moscow and Peiping like it. 


New Narcotics Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s Advisory Commission on Nar- 
cotics and Drug Abusc recently submitted 
a report of its nearly 2 years of study of 
this problem. I have long considered 
the illegal traffic in narcotics and drug 
abuse to be a master of national concern. 
I was the cosponsor of a joint resolution 
in 1961 urging a Presidential commission 
be appointed to study the problem. I 
believe the Commission report worthy of 
full study and I hope that many of its 
recommendations will be implemented. 

The Commission report is the subject 
of an editorial which appeared in the 
Newark, N.J., Evening News on January 
27. The opinions therein expressed are 
worthy of consideration and I include 
them in the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

New Narcotics PLAN 

A major overhaul of Federal narcotics 
laws, new controls over tranquilizers, bar- 
biturates, and pep pills, and absorption by 
the Department of Justice of the ‘Treasury's 
Bureau of Narcotics, is recommended by a 


The psychotic and antisocial, and some- 
times fatal, effects of ee = ee 
dangerous drugs has been es 5 ere 
can be no doubt that the “alarming increase” 
in their misuse warrants action. 

Also meriting careful congressional con- 
sideration is the Commissions recommenda- 
tion that Federal courts be given discretion 
in imposing sentences for narcotics offenses. 
It would permit addicts and smalltime ped- 
dlers to be treated differently from the hard- 
ened criminals, themselves seldom addicted, 
who reap vast and shameful profits from the 
drug traffic. 

The Commission would continue manda- 
tory prison sentences without parole for “big- 
time racketeers,” but for thelr victims it 
would stress rehabilitation rather than pun- 
ishment. 

The Commission takes a firm stand against 
adoption of the British system, under which 
physicians are permitted to maintain“ ad- 
dicts permanently by administering legally 
acquired, low-priced drugs. This system, 
designed to take the profit out of the illicit 

traffic, has nevertheless been declared 

“medically unsound" by study groups of the 
American Medical Association and the Na- 
tional Research Council. The Commission 
agrees. 

But to facilitate rehabilitation, It proposes 
that Federal regulations be amended to make 
it clear that the medical profession should 
determine what constitutes “legitimate medi- 
cal use” of drugs, including withdrawal 
treatment for addicts. 

The Commission’s recommendations con- 
cerning the Bureau have little chance of 
adoption. Its argument that Investigations 
of the illicit traffic in drugs belongs in the 
department charged with law enforcement, 
rather than in one concerned with fiscal 
matters, is logical. But logic is not always a 
controlling influence in Congress. The Bu- 
reau has been under frequent attack by 
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physicians and the courts, but earlier recom- 
mendations that it be reorganized and re- 
assigned have met overwhelming opposition 
in Congress. 

The question of who should be responsible 
for combating the drug traffic should not, 
however, obscure other parts of the Com- 
mission’s program. Most of it should com- 
mand the support of all who are concerned 
with the narcotics problem and the grave 
threat it presents to the Nation's youth, 


Mrs. Eunice Shriver, Sister of Late Be- 
loved President John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy, Writes About Brighter Days 
Ahead for Mentally Retarded on Eve 
of Joseph P. Kennedy Foundation 
Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday of this week the Joseph P. 
Kennedy Foundation International 
Awards in Mental Retardation will be 
presented in New York City to those who 
have contributed most in scientific 
achievement, service and leadership in 
this field in 1963, including two Members 
of-Congress, Senator Lister HILL, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and Congressman 
Joun E. Focarty, chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee for the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. President Lyndon Johnson 
will attend the event. Yesterday, Pa- 
rade magazine, the Sunday newspaper 
supplement, printed a story about the 
mentally retarded by Mrs. Eunice Ken- 
nedy Shriver, sister of our late beloved 
President John Fitzgerald Kennedy, en- 
titled “The Sun Has Burst Through.” 
Under unanimous consent I place this 
article with my remarks in the Appen- 
dix: 

Tre SUN Has Burst THROUGH— BRIGHTER 
Days ARE AHEAD FOR THE RETARDED—BuT 
Tuey BTL Nero Your UNDERSTANDING 

(By Mrs, Sargent Shriver) 

This Wednesday, the Nation's attention will 
be focused on progress in the fight against 
mental retardation. At a banquet in New 
York City, attended by President Johnson, 
the Joseph P. Kennedy International Awards 
in Mental Retardation will be presented to 
those who have contributed most In scientific 
achievement, service, and leadership in this 
field in 1963. Among those honored will be 
Representative Jony Focartr and Senator 
Lister Hit, who helped guide to passage a 
Federal bill to provide $229 million for re- 
gearch and facilities in retardation and 
mental iliness, signed by President Kennedy 
just before his death. The need to aid the 
handicapped is still acute. The following 
article; by the late President's sister, points 
up that need. 

You may not be a member of the one in 
three families experiencing the tragedy of 
mental retardation. But if you are a parent 
or expect to become one, if you love chil- 
dren, the subject should concern you. Please 
take 15 minutes to read this article. It may 
save you many years of anguish. 

I know. My sister, Rosemary, is retarded. 
But I cannot help her with pity—or serve 
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with sorrow the 5% million others like her, 

Only by facing the facts and resolving to 
meet the challenge head on can something 
be done. Only if we broaden our under- 
standing can we help the mentally retarded 
to escape into the sunlight of useful living. 
Even more important, we can prevent mil- 
lions yet unborn from ever becoming mental- 
ly retarded. 

First, I want to shatter the notion that the 
birth of a retarded child implies some kind 
of social stigma, something to be hidden 
and ashamed of. Retarded children are born 
to the healthiest and the wealthiest, to the 
brillant as well as the meek. They have 
been born to actors, generals, tycoons, states- 
men and Nobel Prize winners. 

TWO HUNDRED DIFFERENT CAUSES 


Second, we need to understand mental 
retardation for what it really is. It is an 
affiction, not some witch’s curse. It can 
be traced to over 200 different causes. More 
people are affected by mental retardation 
than by blindness, paralytic polio, cerebral 
palsy and rheumatic heart disease combined. 
That it takes such an appalling toll can be 
blamed largely on the stupid and persistent 
superstitions that have long surrounded the 
subject. 

Even today, many retarded are shut away, 
child and adult, in squalid institutions to 
waste their lives, staring blankly at the 
emptiness around them. In my work with 
the Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr. Foundation, 
fighting mental retardation by seeking its 
causes through research, I have seen sights 
that will haunt me all my life. If I had not 
seen them myself, I would never have be- 
lieved that such conditions could exist in 
modern America, within sight of skyscrapers, 
suburbia and freeways glittering with cars. 
I recall institutions in wealthy States where 
adults and children existed in crowded, 
bleak, foul-smelling, barracklike wards, 
their unwashed clothes and blankets in rags. 


If I paint the picture in its darkest hues, 
it is not to depress you or to arouse your 
interest through an alarm which will fade 
in a few days. Rather, it is to plead that 
most of these broken lives can be mended, 
if only partially, and with your help. 

Third, I want to sound a note of hope. 
Twenty years ago, when my family was strug- 
gling to help Rosemary, we found little but 
cynical despair. Even 10 years ago not a 
single university was focusing on mental 
retardation. Scientists cared little about it, 
doctors regarded it as hopeless, the public 
confused it with mental Uiness. But now 
the sun has burst through the dismal 
shroud that for years has shut out the re- 
tarded from the rest of humanity. The 
bright and the talented are now working in 
the field. Medical, psychological, and edu- 
cational advances have given cause for hope 
based on reality. Such brain-searing dis- 
eases as Jaundice, phenylketonuria (PKU), 
meningitis, measles, and maple sirup disease 
need no longer condemn children to life- 
long care in institutions. 

PKU, for example, can fortunately be de- 
tected by means of a very simple test soon 
after a baby is born. A change in diet 18 
prescribed, and lifelong retardation is pre- 
vented. 

Such complete “cures” are exceptional at 
the present time, but with the help of spe- 
cial education and the right treatment, a 
dramatic 75 to 85 percent of the retarded 
can become useful citizens. Another 10 to 
20 percent can learn to do little jobs which 
can give enormous satisfaction and pride 
to their being. 


A SALVAGED LIFE 


I know this is true. I have seen it. I will 
never forget the retarded child from the 
slums, unwanted by his parents and locked 
out of his home, who collected stray animals 
and slept with them in a deserted cellar. A 
wise social worker decided that the boy 
should have a job working with animals. 
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Today he works in the local animal shelter, 
accepted and needed for the first time in his 
life, and is earning $55 a week. 

A few months ago, I received a transistor 
tadio put together by a 17-year-old retarded 
boy. Others like him can be trained to op- 
erate the cash registers in supermarkets, to 
operate deposit and withdrawal tabulators in 
banks. Retarded people often show skill and 
steadiness in routine work such as that re- 
quired in the shoe industry, hatmaking, 
even electronics. Instead of becoming bored 
on a production line, they take delight in 
showing that they, too, can be useful. 

Residential schools are also being devel- 
oped. Recently I visited one, the Southbury 
Training Center near Waterbury, Conn. 
There, some 2,000 adults and children live 
in picturesque cottages on Southbury’s 1,540 
acres, where they work and play much as 
they would in the outside world. They run 
a farm, bakery, cafeteria, shoe repair shop, 
clothing store, beauty and barber shops. 
Southbury has a “Main Street“ atmosphere. 
A team of first-rate doctors and psychologists 
geeks to prepare the pupils for a return to 
normal life. 

How can you keep mental retardation 
from striking your family? If it should oc- 
cur, how can you cope with it? Here is 
advice to parents from Eunice Kennedy 
Shriver, based on the accumulated knowl- 
edge of experts. 

Go to your doctor or clinic as soon as you 
suspect you are pregnant. Insist upon 
thorough examinations during your preg- 
nancy. 

Make sure a doctor knows you are preg- 
nant before he prescribes any medicine, and 
don't take a drug that he hasn't bed, 

Let your doctor or dentist know you're 
pregnant before you receive X-rays. 

After your baby is born, if you think he is 
not developing normally, consult a physician, 
child psycholoigst, or child welfare agency. 
(Danger signs: failure to sit up by 9 months, 
talk by 24 months, use the toilet by 36 
months.) 

Should you have a mentally handicapped 
child, don't ignore the condition. Don't ex- 
cuse him as “going through a stage,” scold 
him for being lazy, or underestimate his 
potential. 

Have your physician or public health nurse 
arrange for the child to be properly evaluated, 
medically and educationally. 

Encourage him to take part in everyday 
activities. Provide success experiences for 
him. Set up realistic goals he can reach. 

Help the child to help himself (button his 
shirts, zip his pants, tie shoes, bruth teeth, 
set the tables, etc.). 

Reward small success; tolerate persistent 
error or loss of ability to repeat a previous 

ent. 

Don't isolate him from other children. 
Be proud of him as a member of the family. 
Give him love, love, love. 

Supervised work training groups for the 
retarded, called shelter-workshops, are 
achieving minor miracles in therapy and 
showing excellent profits. One group raised 
their earnings from $70,000 to $2.5 million 
in 4 years—proof that supposed tax burdens 
can become tax bearers. 

A study following up 163 mentally retarded 
with special educational training found 67 
percent employed. Twelve owned their own 
homes. 

All these advances are taking place around 
us. And we can also now strike at the 
causes of retardation. For example, it is 
becoming increasingly clear that the origin 
of retardation often lies in pri Thus 
prenatal care for mothers— their examina- 
tion, their diet —assumes vast importance. 
We could cut down significantly the number 
of retarded babies caused by prematurity if 
we would apply the knowledge already avail- 
able to prevent prematurity. 

Still the big battle is against deep-rooted 
prejudice. I ask you with all my heart to 
believe me when I tell you it simply is not 
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true that the mentally retarded cannot learn, 
cannot be sociable, cannot be of help to so- 
ciety. They have feelings and emotions, 
hopes and affections, personal dreams and 
sufferings, The retarded should not be 
shunned and ridiculed, treated as outcasts. 
They should and must be helped. We of the 
bright, real world must reach out our hands 
into the shadows, not with trembling emo- 
tion but with sure-footed, levelheaded as- 
sistance. 

Whether you have a retarded child or not, 
you can help in your own community, 
through medical prevention, education, job 
training, and recreation programs—and in 
a hundred other ways. 

If you are the mother of a retarded child, 
you can find a world of comfort and solace 
in two new inspiring books. They were writ- 
ten by dedicated women who have given 
their lives to the cause of the retarded: “The 
Challenge of the Retarded Child,” by Sister 
Mary Theordore, O.S.F. (Bruce Publishing 
Co., 1963), and “When a Child Is Different,” 
by Dr. Maria Egg (John Day Co., 1963). 


WE MUST SHIELD THEM 


And Dr. Egg perhaps sums up best the 
plight of the retarded and their need for 
help: 

“The blind had their Helen Keller. They 
had many other famous people in their 
ranks. The deaf had Beethoven and other 
outstanding personalities. Among the feeble 
minded, there is none who, through his 
achievements, could demonstrate to the pub- 
lic his value and the value of those afflicted 
like him. It is up to us, then, to uphold 
the value of these human beings. It is up 
to us to help extend respect for human dig- 
nity to those creatures also. It is up to us 
who live with them and who love them. For 
we know what they need and we know what 
they can give us. 

“There is not one among the feeble- 
minded whose work is revealed to mankind 
like a tall, burning flame, licking to high 
heaven, like those great personalities who 
overcome their handicaps. Despite all our 
efforts, the feeble minded will always remain 
little flames. These little flames we must 
shield with our hands—for these little flames 
radiate warmth and quiet joy; they shine 
on the road that leads to the wisdom of the 
heart, to human maturity, and to true 
wealth,” 


- The Reverend Bernard Braskamp 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, February 1, 1964 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the first gentlemen I met upon coming 
to Congress was the quiet, unassuming 
Chaplain of the House of Representa- 
tives, Dr. Bernard Braskamp. 

Since that day my respect and admira- 
tion for him has grown and I find daily 
inspiration in listening to the prayers he 
gives at the opening of each day’s session. 

Dr. Braskamp is a conscientious and 
devoted man of God, one who is respected 
by every Member of this body. He is 
warmhearted, understanding, and pa- 
tient. 

I am sure the words of praise from my 
distinguished colleague from Iowa, Mr. 
Hoeven, the Speaker and the majority 
and minority leaders truly bespeak the 
thoughts of each Member of the House. 

Iam pleased to join with my colleagues 
in saying to Dr. Braskamp, congratula- 
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tions and best wishes. May your service 
in the House continue for many years to 
come, 


Words of Wisdom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W, WYDLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16, 1964 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently was honored to act as a judge in 
a contest sponsored by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, the topic of which was 
“The Challenge of American Citizen- 
ship.” This contest was held at the 
Sacred Heart Academy in Hempstead, 
N.Y., and one of the winners was Regina 
Welborn. Although the purpose of this 
contest was to judge the best radio 
presentation, I felt that the words 
spoken here were of such significance 
that they should be included in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The words were as follows: 

THE CHALLENGE OF AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 
(By Regina Wellborn, Sacred Heart Academy) 

“These are the times that try men’s souls. 
The summer soldier and the sunshine patriot 
will, in time of crises, shrink from the sery- 
ice of his country, but he that stands it 
now, deserves the love and thanks of men 
and women.“ 

The crucial winter of 1776-77 found Tom 
Paine in the camp of the Continental Army 
composing the lines I have just read. He 
tells us that any man can be a patriot in 
the summer of a crises but the true hero 
endures the winter and faces the challenges 
of the situation. 

So it is with modern Americans. We 
have heard the story of the winter torture 
endured by the men of Washington, the 
same torture endured by the men of Grant 
and Pershing and Eisenhower—not one of 
coldness but of war. We have witnessed the 
spring of prosperity and peace. But the 
citizens of the 20th century are now relaxing 
in the comfortable clime of Indian summer. 
The leaves of the tree of freedom are turning 
color from the spirit of "76 to the lethargy of 
‘64 and some of them are falling to the 
ground below. Of these I shall enumerate 
but a few. 

1. The spirit of brotherhood that was the 
cornerstone of our country is slowly crum- 
bling before the very eyes of 15 million 
American Negro citizens. 

2. The spirit of religious tolerance which 
was primary in the minds and hearts of 
many of our Nations fathers is exemplified 
in our time by a Supreme Court ruling call- 
ing God out of order in our public schools. 

3. The spirit of civic duty whereby men 
of the past gave their homes, their careers, 
and often their lives to exercise their God- 
given rights is being abused by more than 
one-third of a nation of American citizens 
who refuse to vote. 

4. The spirit of patriotism, the only reason 
why there is a United Stats of America, 
is completely forgotten by the thousands 
who tear up traffic tickets and cheat on in- 
come tax returns. 

The challenge of American citizenship—to 
awaken the summer soldier, to instill in him 
the spirit that is America. The spirits of 
brotherhood, religious tolerance, civic duty, 
and patriotism—the spirit that is America. 

When Thomas Paine wrote the letter, a 
portion of which I have read to you, he 
searched the camp for suitable stationery 
on which to write. Finding none and 
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realizing its importance, he inscribed it on 
the taut skin parchment of a drumhead. 
He did not procrastinate until it was con- 
venient; he stepped forth immediately to 
put down his beliefs in writing. His famous 
letter was said to inflame the very soul of a 
young America and was a contributing fac- 
tor to her acquisiiton of freedom. 

These are the times that try men's souls, 
the era when the sunshine patriot must meet 
and conquer the challenge of his American 
citizenship. For if he does not, we shail 
never survive the winter. 


Pension Funds: Up 2,000 Percent Since 
1945 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great post-World War I advancements 
has been in the increased retirement in- 
comes of our older people. Indeed, peo- 
ple over age 65 have improved their 
financial situation greater than any 
other age group. 

Much has been said of the part played 
by the maturing of the social security 
system in bringing this about. Not 
enough has been said about the part 
played by the private pension plans. 

I am setting out a recent article ap- 
pearing in the January 29, 1964, Wall 
Street Journal which discusses the great 
growth of private pension plans. 
Penston Funps Assers Hir Record $66 BIL- 

LIoN, Ur 2,000 Percent Since 1945—25 

MILLION PERSONS COVERED BY PRIVATE 

PLANS—INSURERS Move To MANAGE PORT- 

FOLIOS—How SEARS RETIREES PROSPER 

(By Peter Vanderwicken) 

The pension fund, a relative adolescent in 
the financial field, is growing huskier cach 
year. As its power swells, so does its eco- 
nomic influence. 

Pension funds had a humble start in the 
early 1900's as rather informal tools through 
which companies could help retired em- 
ployees. Today, with assets of $66.8 billion 
or more than the $63 billion gross national 
product of France U.S. pension funds have 
become a prime source of investment capital, 
an important new means of personal saving 
and the subject of fierce competition be- 
tween other financial institutions who want 
to manage them. 

By any yardstick, their growth has been 
phenomenal. Since World War II their as- 
sets have grown 22 times over and the num- 
ber of workers they cover has nearly quin- 
tupled. The table shows the assets of pri- 
vate (nongovernmental) pension funds in 
billions of dollars and the number of work- 
ers, in millions, they protect, 


Assets Coverag 
6 


3 > 5. 
5 11. 7 8.6 
— — (᷑ 26.6 13.0 
— — — 49.9 21.6 
a OEE 66.8 26.0 


‘This growth shows no sign of abating. The 
National Bureau of Economic Research, a 
nonprofit group which analyzes business 
trends, predicts that pension fund assets will 
zoom to $234 billion by 1980 and the number 
of workers covered will top 41 million. 

Perhaps most important to fund partici- 
pants, payments also are expected to show 
dramatic growth. Today, 1 of every 10 
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Americans over 65 collects checks from pri- 
vate pension funds, payments totaling about 
$2 billion annually. By 1980, forecasts the 
NBER, these old age benefits will climb to $8 
billion a year and will go to 3 of every 10 per- 
sons over 65. 

‘The size and success of pension funds vary 
widely, of course, but the experience of the 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. fund shows what bene- 
fits a participant can sometimes look for- 
ward to. A study of Sears. employees who 
retired in 1962 showed that those with 25 to 
30 years’ experience had contributed an aver- 
age of $5,657 to the fund but were able to 
leave with an average of $113,816. Since the 
plan was started in 1916, the Sears funds has 
distributed some $1,175 million in benefits 
to participants. 

But the impact of the private pension fund 
is not limited to those on the receiving end 
of the benefit checks. The sharp climb in 
assets has made them a force to be reckoned 
with in the stock market and financing field. 


TWO BILLION DOLLARS IN NEW MONEY 


The Nation's 33,000 private pension funds 
in 1962 alone invested about $2 billion of new 
money in common stocks, a sum more than 
50 percent greater than the $13 billion in 
new stocks offered by all U.S. companies that 
year. When, over a period of time, demand 
for stocks by pension funds, other institu- 
tional investors, and individuals far exceeds 
the supply of new stocks being offered, there's 
an upward pressure on stock prices. 

“Because the funds buy large amounts of 
stock for long-term investment, they exert a 
significant stabilizing influence on stock 
prices,” says Roger F. Murray, Columbia Uni- 
versity Business School professor who guided 
the recent NBER study. No overall figures 
on private pension fund stockholdings are 
available, but corporate funds alone held 
$18.7 billion in stocks at the end of 1962, or 
nearly 6 percent of the value of all stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 

Besides stocks, corporate pension funds 
have about $17 billion invested in corporate 
bonds, $2.7 billion in high-interest mort- 
gages and directly owned real estate, and $2.2 
billion in U.S. Government securities. 

“Common stocks are nearly half our trust 
investments but we've also been putting 
money into mortgages, sale-leasebacks of 
buildings and such things as oil production 
loans,” says James J. O'Brien, senior vice 
president for investments at Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank, which manages several large pen- 
sion funds, 


MOST MANAGED BY BANES 


Trust departments of large banks now 
manage most pension fund investments, 
though a few companies supervise their own 
funds’ portfolios. But the swift growth of 
the pension funds has another group—the 
insurance companies—casting covetous eyes 
on the lucrative management contracts of- 
fered by the funds. 

Recently, in fact, insurance companies 
have launched a determined effort to cap- 
ture the pension fund business—due pri- 
marily to a 1962 change in Securities and 
Exchange Commission regulations. Before 
then insurance firms were practically barred 
from the pension fund management field by 
Government restrictions limiting the 
amount of reserves they could put in com- 
mon stocks. But after pleas from the in- 
dustry, the SEC opened the way for insur- 
ance firms to pension funds by 
permitting them to segregate pension fund 
assets from general insurance assets. 

Much of the battle centers around pension 
funds’ desire for big yields on their invest- 
ments. In trying to win away the pension 
funds, some insurance companies have of- 
fered them guarantees of high returns on 
their investments. “The insurance people 
are trying to move in on us in a big way,” 
reports one New York banker. “One went 
to ali our pension fund customers and 
offered them a 5% percent return on thelr 
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investments, a full percentage point higher 
than the going rate.” 

So far the insurance effort has been far 
from successful, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, for example. 
has been able to attract the pension funds 
of only two major companies—an auto 
equipment maker and a public utility. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., the world's 
largest, hasn't signed any yet, but we cer- 
tainly hope to haye one or two soon,” says 
a spokesman. 


FAMILIARITY WITH TREASURERS 


One problem, notes an insurance man, is 
that the banks maintain a tight hold on 
pension fund business because of their 
familiarity with company treasurers. The 
treasurers often need to borrow money and 
they like to keep the banks happy by pro- 
viding pension trust business, he charges. 

The insurance companies, however, remain 
undeterred. “Pension funds are basically 
an insurance function,” claims James F. 
Oates, Jr., Equitable chairman. “We're do- 
ing everything we can to let American 
business corporations know we're now in the 
business of managing pension funds.“ 

The principal governmental control over 
pension funds rests with the Internal Rev- 
enue Service which is mainly concerned with 
companies’ methods of accounting for their 
contributions to the funds. Insurance com- 
panies which manage funds are subject to 
both State insurance tion and the 
SEC-administered Investment Company Act, 
but otherwise there are no other agencies 
supervising the funds. 

One point of concern to some pension 
fund critics involves the purchase by a 
pension fund of its own company's stock. 
They charge that a pension fund may not 
always be able to exercise an unbiased 
judgment in dealings in such stock. To 
head off such criticism, some companies 
prohibit their funds from purchasing their 
stock. 

AN UNWRITTEN AGREEMENT 


“We have an unwritten agreement with 
the two banks managing our fund that they 
shouldn't buy our stock,” says Charles B. 
Delafield, financial vice president of New 
York’s Consolidated Edison Co. 

Comments a banker: “Many of our cus- 
tomers specifically forbid any investment in 
their own stock. One company treasurer 
rr we wouldn't have the courage to sell 

A few funds, however, actively buy the 
stock of their parent company. The Sears 
fund owns more than 25 percent of Sears 
stock; this stock accounts for 85 percent of 
the fund’s 81.7 billion assets. The Sears 
fund is by far the largest owner of its par- 
ent's stock. At the end of 1962, of the $18.7 
billion of stocks held by corporate pension 
funds, $16.2 billion was stocks of other com- 
panies and only 82.5 billion that of the 
fund's own company. 


Open Season on Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, our able 
colleague, Hon. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
Dorn, Representative of South Carolina, 
addressed the Alexander, Va., Chamber 
of Commerce at its 57th annual banquet 
on Saturday, February 1, 1964. 

Representative Dorn chose as his sub- 
ject “Open Season on Congress,” and in 
a short but clear and concise speech an- 
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Swered the efforts of those who are en- 
gaging in a campaign of abuse of the 
Congress of the United States. This 
Campaign to abuse and vilify Congress 
is simultaneously engaged in by those 
who intentionally would destroy repre- 
sentative government and also by those 
who do not intend to do so but never- 
theless effectively support such efforts. 

Since Congress is composed of men 
and women, it is subject to human errors 
just as any other group or institution 
made up of people. Notwithstanding its 
human frailties, the Congress of the 
United States is the only vote in govern- 
Ment directly responsible and amenable 
to the will of the people. As Congress- 
man Dorn points out, “the attack on 
Congress is an attack on individual lib- 
erty, the private enterprise system, and 
our representative form of government. 
It is an attack upon the Constitution of 
the United States and the role of the 
Congress under that Constitution.” 

I recommend the reading of his splen- 
did address to all, and it is with pleasure 
that I include his address as an exten- 
sion of my remarks. 

The address follows: 

OPEN SEASON on CONGRESS 
(Excerpts of address of Representative WIL- 

Liam JENNINGS Bryan Dorn, Democrat, of 

South Carolina, before 57th annual ban- 

quet of Alexandria, va, Chamber of Com- 

merce at Marriott Twin Bridges Motor 

Hotel) 

Congress is being abused and vilified as 
never before in our history. It is “open sea- 
son" on Congress. There is a sinister cam- 
paign now underway to discredit and destroy 
Congress as & coequal branch of the Federal 
Government, and as a great traditional 
American institution. Many, oblivious to 
the grand design, are unwitting peddlers of 
distortion and half-truths about the Con- 
gress and its individual Members. 

Benito Mussolini, the Fascist dictator, is 
reported as having referred to the American 
Congress as “parliamentary charlatans.” 
Echoing Mussolini's contempt for represent- 
ative government, like a Hitlerian voice from 
the grave, the current propagandists are 
blasting Congress, thus the people's ability 
to select their representatives. One famous 
journalist said the prestige of Congress “has 
sunk lower than a snake's belly.” 

This campaign is not only an attack upon 
Congress, but an attack on individual lib- 
erty, the private enterprise system and our 
representative form of government—it is a 
vote of no confidence in the people. It is an 
attack upon the Constitution of the United 
States and the role of the Congress under 
that Constitution. 

Before the Constitution was even con- 


„acting for the people, cre- 
ated the United States as a free nation. The 
first article in the Constitution itself and the 
first words following the preamble deal with 
the creation of the Congress with a House 
and a Senate. 

The Congress is today simply guilty of 
representing the American people as pro- 
vided in the Constitution. Congress is only 
performing its duty, under a solemn oath 
taken to uphold and preserve the Constitu- 
tion. The Constitution has endowed Con- 
gress with the authority to make the Na- 
tion’s laws. 

Congress has been criticized for staying in 
session too long. It is being lambasted for 
its seniority system. Every activity of Con- 
gress has been raked over the coals. Both 


barrels have been leveled at the Ist session 


of the 88th Congress. 
The first session of the 88th Congress, end- 
ing during the Christmas holidays, was a 
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duty. It withstood all pressure, ridicule, and 
abuse to remain in session and preserve the 
integrity of the Congress as a coequal branch 
of the Government and to directly represent 
American people. 
9 calm, cool, exhaustive study and 
discussion by this Congress, the 
people will get a vastly improved tax bil 
a bill which affects every man, woman, and 
child in this Republic. After days and even 
months of deliberations and thorough con- 
sideration, I believe the Nation will get a 
better civil rights bill which will affect the 
very foundation stones of the Nation for the 
next 100 years. By prolonged study, the en- 
tire free world will have an improved foreign 
aid bill. Congress has gone over the $50 
billion military expenditure with a fine- 
toothed comb. The very security of this 
country and freedom everywhere, throughout 
the globe, depend upon this appropriatio: 
and careful scrutiny by the Congress. Con- 
gress ushered in the age of atomic power, 
astronautics, and space, The stock market 
and current economic trends emphasize the 
wisdom of Congress in staying in session 
and doing its duty. Apr tated indexes con- 
nue to spiral y. 
4155 ‘United States has reached its exalted 
position as the arsenal of democracy and 
the heart and core of the free world unges 
our representative form of governmen 
have tne highest standard of living in all 
the history of the world. The American peo- 
ple enjoy more luxury, the highest wages, the 
best roads, the finest working conditions, 
equal rights for men and women largely as 
a result of wise legislation by the Congress 
over the years. We manufacture over half 
of the world’s automobiles, television and 
radio sets and, yes, a great percentage of the 
world’s instrumentalities of science and cul- 
ture. We have a great portion of the world’s 
libraries, public schools, hospitals, colleges, 
churches, daily newspapers, and periodicals. 
The Congress played no small role in these 
fantastic accomplishments not only for the 
American e but we have shared them 
with the world. Congress helped create this 
palladium of religious freedom and material 
and cultural plenty by rejecting unwise 
legislation as well as enacting good laws. 
The American people should look into the 
associations and the background of those who 
constantly attack their Congress. What is 


bread do they eat? Why? What is 
the source of their retainers? How much 
and from whom? 

We should resist these calculated efforts to 
Congress into ill-conceived and 
There are those who want 
to reform Congress out of existence. There 
are those who are trying to nibble it to 
death. 
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Diet. Had their idealistic brainstorms been 
railroaded through by the Congress, then 
their chorus of abuse would have been 
changed to a song of praise. 

The Congress must not be intimidated and 
pressured by selfish interests. The Con- 
gress must legislate for all of the American 
people. We must continue to be the citi- 
zen's contact with his Federal Government. 
Our door must always be open to him. Pub- 
lic Office is a trust bestowed by the people 
and I believe this Congress has kept that 
trust. We have kept a firm and critical 
reign over the people's bank account—the 
public treasury. We are the avenue—and 
sometimes the only avenue—through which 
the people can reach the executive agencies 
and departments of the Government, sup- 
ported by their own tax money. As serv- 
ants of the people, the Congress is the 
guardian of their liberty and the trustees of 
their treasury. 

May I remind you, my fellow Americans, 
of the destruction of great representative 
institutions and individual liberty in the 
ancient world. The Greek Republic, with 
its forums and public discussions, was de- 
stroyed through unjust criticism of its rep- 
resentative champions and lethargy by the 
people. The magnificent power of the Ro- 
man Senate, with its championship of Roman 
liberty, law, and order, was gradually whittled 
away by bureaucracy and indifference. The 
great Republic of Cicero, with its individual 
liberty, became the Roman Empire with its 
dictatorship, liquidation, and persecution. 
The world soon lapsed into the Dark Ages 
where civilization and freedom were buried 
under a thousand years of deterioration. 

I do not believe the American people have 
ever elected a more conscientious Congress 
than the 88th. I have been associated, over 
the years, with many organizations and leg- 
islative bodies, but I have never been affili- 
ated with a more dedicated, determined, 
courageous and patriotic group of men and 
women. I have confidence in its leadership, 
its committee chairmen and its individual 
Members; and I can assure you that they will 
keep their sacred covenant with the Ameri- 
can people and uphold their oath of alle- 
ae to the Constitution of the United 


Ed Foreman: Credit to Texas and 
the Nation 


SPEECH 


` HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHME 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, as a 
fellow freshman Member of the 88th 
Congress, it is a pleasurė to congratulate 
my colleague Representative Ep FORE- 
MAN, of Texas, who recently was selected. 
one of the 10 outstanding young men in 
America by the U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. In both business and poli- 
tics Ep Foreman is an outstanding and 
successful self-made man. There is 
always a need for forthright and articu- 
late expression of opinion. As the young- 
est Member of the 88th Congress, Ep 
FOREMAN possesses these qualities and 
has used them well. Known for being an 
outspoken defender of individual free- 
dom, Ep has taken an active and effective 


energy 
fine example to the youth of our country 
at a time when there is a need for leader- 
ship in politics by energetic young men. 
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Beef Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, February 1, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, kangaroo 
meat, horsemeat, and lower grades in 
beef have been found in circulation in 
the United States recently. As a result, 
cattle prices are falling and the largest 
and healthiest segment of our farm 
economy, the livestock industry, is being 
threatened. 

The American people and the farmer 
do not want the livestock industry to be- 
come subject to price supports, Federal 
Government control, and restricted pro- 
duction. The American taxpayer and 
American consumer do not want Gov- 
ernment control of cattle. 

The General Assembly of South Caro- 
lina, recognizing the threat to our cattle 
industry by imports of foreign beef, 
unanimously adopted a timely resolution 
opposing these unjustified imports. The 
resolution is an excellent one and I com- 
mend the General Assembly of South 
Carolina. I recommend each Member 
of Congress and the country to join in 
acting upon this recommendation. 

The resolution follows: 

CONCURRENT RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE 
CONGRESS oF THE UNITED STATES To IN- 
VESTIGATE THE IMPORTING OF FOREIGN BEEF 
Looxinec To LIMITING THE QUANTITY AL- 
LOWED To ENTER THE COUNTRY AND To 
IMPROVING THE QUALITY oF THAT WHICH 
Doss Reach OUR MARKETS 
Whereas the raising of cattle for beef pur- 

poses has increased in all parts of the State 

during recent years in such proportion that 
it has now become one of the major factors 

in our tural economy and produces a 

sizable part of the farm income; and 

Whereas the general assembly is informed 
that this important segment of our economy 
is seriously threatened by the infiux of large 
quantities of imported beef which ts far be- 
low the standard that is demanded of local 
producers; and 

Whereas a large part of the imported beef 
is produced in distant lands where living 
standards and labor standards are low and 
the scale of wages is still lower; and 

Whereas these facts make fair competition 
impossible, and places our cattle industry at 
a distinct financial disadvantage which is 
felt throughout the entire business struc- 
ture of the State; and 

Whereas the general assembly believes that 
the adverse effect which this import is having 
in South Carolina has reached other areas of 
the United States, arid at a time when the 
President of the United States has voiced a 
determination to improve business conditions 
throughout the Nation and has made a gen- 
eral declaration of war against poverty 

the length and breadth of the 
land; and 

Whereas the general assembly believes that 
attention should be given to this important 
problem by the Congress and that stricter 
regulations should be imposed and serious 
consideration should be given to limiting the 
annual introduction of foreign beef into the 
country: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
is memorialized to investigate the importing 
of foreign beef into the United States look- 
ing to limiting the quantity allowed to enter 
the country, and to improving the quality of 
that which does reach our markets; and be 
it further 
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Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the Congress, to each of the 
US. Senators from South Carolina, and to 
each member of the delegation from South 
Carolina in the Congress of the United 
States. 


Address of Bronx Attorney Howard E. 
Goldfluss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, with per- 
mission I wish to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record an excellent address by 
Attorney Howard E. Goldfluss, of my 
congressional district, made before the 
Bronx, N.Y., Rotary Club on January 
28, 1964. 

So many countries are under totalitar- 
ian forms of government, in which the 
rights of the individual are negligible, 
that it is refreshing to know we here in 
America are guaranteed protection from 
police state methods by an independent 
judiciary. Mr. Goldfluss’ speech con- 
cerning the decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court in the Mapp case bears out this 
fact so well. I am sure my colleagues 
in the House of Representatives will find 
his address, which follows, most inter- 
esting. 

SPEECH or ATTORNEY HOWARD E. GOLDFLUss, 
BEFORE BRONX ROTARY CLUB, JANUARY 28, 
1964 
On June 19, 1961, a decision was rendered 

by the U.S. Supreme Court which had reper- 

cussions all over this country. The title of 
the case was Mapp against the State of Ohio, 
and it set forth a rule of conduct that police 
and prosecution officers throughout the 

United States were obliged to follow. 

This decision caused a flurry of hand 
wringing and dark predictions of disaster 
among the “good guys”; my name for the 
attorney general's office, the district attor- 
ney’s office, the county prosecutor’s office, and 
the combined police department throughout 
this land. There were dark prognostications 
about a crimewave hitting the United States, 
and we heard a police captain say that now 
it will be impossible to make a lawful arrest, 
and we will all be living in a jungle. The 
press all throughout the country were alerted 
to this possibility, and the Supreme Court 
was castigated in the press, as well as local 
judges who followed the law and the Con- 
stitution, for their adherence to the Mapp 
decision. — 

And what caused this consternation? 
Nothing—nothing that was not plainly in 
our Constitution to begin with and which 
was merely reaffirmed by the U.S. Supreme 
Court. The decision merely stated that the 
fourth amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States applies to the protection 
of all the citizens of the United States, 
whether the said citizen be charged with a 
crime under Federal jurisdiction or State 
jurisdiction. 

What is the fourth amendment? Essen- 
tially, the fourth amendment puts the courts 
and officials, in the exercise of their power, 
under limitation and restraints, and forever 
secured the people, their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects, against all unreasonable 
searches and seizures under the guise of 
law. 

Before the Mapp case was decided, State 
courts, although agreeing that the act of 
unlawfully seizing evidence is not to be 
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condoned, indeed, is even to be frowned upon, 
nevertheless admitted into evidence articles 
seized as a result of their unlawful search 
and seizure. 

This is, and was, tortured reasoning and 
also nonsense. Justice Dougias in the Mapp 
case discussed the theoretical remedies that 
the accused had, although he was convicted 
by unlawfully seized evidence. One was dis- 
ciplinary action within the heirarchy of the 
police system, including prosecution of the 
police officer for a crime. But as Mr. Justice 
Murphy said in a prior case: “Self-scrutiny 
is a lofty ideal, but its exaltation reaches new 
heights if we expect a district attorney to 
prosecute himself or his associates for well- 
meaning violations of the search and seizure 
clause during a raid the district attorney or 
his associates has ordered.” 

Before the Mapp case, if in a State court 
counsel objected to the admission of evl- 
dence under these circumstances, the objec- 
tion was denied with a faint smile from the 
district attorney's table, and a similar smile 
from the bench. To object to such an offer 
of evidence painted the lawyer as some kind 
of fool. But some judges did not smirk. 
They were just whispers in the wind of their 
times, but the district attorney did not dare 
smile if such an objection was made before 
one Judge that I can remember, and I think 
some of you will remember him too. I refer 
to Frank Oliver. Judge Oliver served the 
Bronx in Congress and on the bench for 
many years, and was an outstanding consci- 
entious and competent legislator and judge. 
He resisted the times; he resented the trend 
toward convicting the guilty if we are con- 
vinced he is guilty while closing our eyes 
to safeguards even the guilty are provided 
with under our laws. Judge Oliver ruled 
thusly in the late 1940's, and guess he 
was considered eccentric too until the Su- 
preme Court, more than a decade later, re- 
affirmed his belief that the Constitution and 
its amendments comprises more than a piece 
of parchment; it is a standard; and once we 
deviate from it; we open the door to its 
destruction. 

We came by the Constitution the hard 
way. Judge Tom Clark, in the Mapp case, 
and quoting from a previous Supreme Court 
decision, stated the whole principle quite 
concisely: “If his letters and private docu- 
ments can thus be seized and held and used 
in evidence against a citizen accused of an 
offense, the protection of the fourth amend- 
ment declaring his right to be secure against 
such searches and seizures is of no value, 
and so far as those thus placed are concerned, 
might as well be stricken from the Consti- 
tution. The efforts of the courts and their 
Officials to bring the guilty to punishment, 
praiseworthy as they are, are not to be 
aided by the sacrifice of those great princi- 
ples established by years of endeavor and 
suffering which have resulted in their em- 
8 nent in the fundamental law ot the 

Now, does this mean that the “good guys” 
can never use this evidence? Of course not. 
The amendment says unreasonable searches 
and seizures. For a good cause shown, a po- 
lice officer may secure a search warrant from 
a court of competent jurisdiction, and the 
Police officer may even break down a door or 
a window to secure the evidence if he is 
barred from entry after stating his purpose 
and authority. No lawyer quarrels with this. 
Contrary to what you may hear, we bad guys 
are not anxious to set barbarous criminals 
free in our streets. What we are interested 
in is a government by law, with no variances; 
with no exceptions. 

Since 1961, the hue and cry of the good 
guys has come to nothing. The police offi- 
cers are doing now what they should have 
been compelled to do all these years: securing 
a warrant before violating the sanctity of a 
man’s home. The elder Pitt in d de- 
scribed this principle perfectly in the 18th 
century: “The poorest man may in his cot- 
tage bid defiance to all the forces of the 
Crown. It may be frail; its roof may shake; 
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the winds may blow through it; the storm 
muy enter; the rain may enter—but the king 
of England cannot enter; all his forces dare 
not cross the threshold of the ruined tene- 
ment.“ 

The fact that the inhabitant of this ruined 
tenement is the worst example of humanity 
is not important. The fact that he is a 
known criminal and is antisocial and is a 
blight on society is not important. He is 
not important. But you and I are impor- 
tant. Because we will suffer no effort to 
destroy our rights by depriving this wretched 
man of his. He is just not worth it. 

We must always be aware of one fact: that 
we in this country are unique. Our system 
of government based on law is the ultimate 
example of freedom at work. Let down these 
guarantees for the guilty, and we are sowing 
the seeds of destruction of our own guaran- 
tees, because the precedent will be set. If 
we compromise for the sake of expediency, 
then we make ourselves expendable. All the 
freedoms in our Constitution are interrelat- 
ed; a man cannot be 30 percent free; or 50 
percent free. If he is not 100 percent free, 
then something has gone wrong. 

Statistics show that since the Mapp case 
there has been no significant proportional 
change in the amount of convictions nation- 
wide. The search warrants have been ac- 
quired, and the convictions have been had in 
the same proportion to the arrests, Indeed, 
the Federal Government has been adhering 
to this rule of constitutional safeguard from 
the inception of Federal law enforcement in 
this country, and many States, including 
California, had for many years seen the 
necessity of enforcing the fourth amendment 
to the letter. The FBI has always adhered 
to it. I don’t believe J. Edgar Hoover, being 
the American he is, would have it any other 
way. 

It is understandable, for the average citi- 
zen who is secure in his home and business 
and wishes to stay this way, to succumb to 
the temptation of waiving a technical right 
for the apparent guilty party. Even the emi- 
ment Judge Cardozo, in the Defore case in 
1926, ridiculed the situation where “the crim- 
inal is to go free because the constable has 
blundered.” This in effect condoned the 
waiver of a technical right on behalf of the 
guilty. 

But the Supreme Court in the ensuing 
years became alarmed about this principle, 
and the decisions reflected it. Finally, in the 
Mapp case, Justice Clark stated: “The igno- 
ble shortcut to conviction left open to the 
State tends to destroy the entire system of 
constitutional restraints on which the liberty 
of the people rest. Having once recognized 
that the right to privacy embodied in the 
fourth amendments is enforcible against the 
States, and that the right to be secure against 
rude invasions of privacy by State officers is 
therefore constitutional in origin, we can no 
longer permit that right to remain an empty 
promise. Because it is enforceable in the 
same manner, and to like effect as to the 
basic rights secured by the due process 
clause, we can no longer permit it to be re- 
vokable at the whim of any police officer who 
in the name of law enforcement chooses to 
suspend its enjoyment. Our decision, 
founded on reason and truth, gives to the 
individual no more than that which the 
Constitution guarantees him; to the police 
officer, no less than that which honest law 
enforcement is entitled; and to the court, 
that judicial integrity so necessary to the 
true administration of justice.” 

This country was founded, and the Con- 
stitution and its amendments were written, 
by men with dreams. They dreamed of liber- 
ties which the world had never known, and 
they expressed these dreams in the Consti- 
tution which is the most perfect documenta- 
tion of the dignity of man that the world 
has ever known. On these people and on 
this document, the true spirit of man was 
born, The foresight of the Founders of this 
Nation is amazing, and their rules for the 
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preservation of God given human rights ap- 
plied then, applies now, and will apply till 
the end of time. 


How To Save $2 Billion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorials from the Pittsburgh 
Press dated January 26, 1964: 

[From the Pittsburgh Press, Jan. 26, 1964] 
How To Save $2 BILLION 


President Johnson's order for an exhaus- 
tive screening of Federal spending should re- 
sult in the saving of millions of dollars for 
U.S. taxpayers. And-one of the first places 
where Mr. Johnson can wield his economy 
ax is the proposed “billion-dollar ditch,” the 
Lake Erie to Ohio River canal. 

This canal plan, one of the most horrible 
examples of bureaucratic attempts to waste 
taxpayers’ money, actually could cost more 
than $2 billion when all the interest charges 
are added up. 

Although it might help some industries 
near the canal route, it would inevitably in- 
flict serious damage and increase unemploy- 
ment in depressed areas of western Pennsyl- 
vania and elsewhere. The Nation as a whole 
would receive no benefits, 

President Johnson's economy campaign 
will achieve a fast start If it eliminates this 
giant boondoggle. Eyen in these days of 
massive Federal budgets, a saving of $2 bil- 
lion will be a notable triumph. 


[From the Pittsburgh Press, Jan. 26, 1964] 


EconoMy Drive Cirep—New REPORT SLICES 
“Bic DITCH” CHANCES 


US. Army Engineers are wrapping up 
their final report on the proposed Lake 
Erie-Ohio River canal, but its prospects may 
be dimmer than they were a year ago. 

The Engineers expect to submit their rec- 
ommendation before spring on a project 
sometimes tagged the “billion-dollar ditch” 
because its construction and amortization 
costs are estimated to equal that figure. 

The latest survey in a series of more than 
a dozen over the past half-century was con- 
ducted with a $500,000 appropriation voted 
by Congress 2 years ago. 

Some observers here feel now, however, 
that circumstances have diminished the proj- 
ect’s chances. One is President Lyndon B. 
Johnson's governmental economy program. 

Another was the recent Panamanian in- 
cident, reviving suggestions that another 
canal be considered to link the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. 

The assumption is that the Nation couldn’t 
afford two canal projects of such massive 
proportions; and, in any comparison, a sec- 
ond isthmus canal would receive priority. 

The Lake Erie-Ohio River canal would cost 
more than the original outlay for the Panama 
Canal, even when inflated values are taken 
into consideration. 

The waterway would extend 108 miles from 
Rochester, Pa., on the Ohio, to near Ashta- 
bula, on Lake Erie, and require 15 locks and 
dams to carry cargo over the hump. 

The project is fayored chiefiy by steel and 
other industrial interests in the Youngstown 
area, 

The railroads, assisted by Pittsburgh and 
Pennsylvania industrialists, politicians and 
labor leaders, have protested the proposal 
as a bid for cheap water tion, at 
subsidized rates, for the Youngstown district. 
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The Honorable Mr. Groundhog 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* 


HON. ALBERT- W. JOHNSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday, February 2, 1964, was 
Groundhog Day and the groundhog 
emerged from his burrow on Gobbler's 
Knob in Punxsutawney, Pa., at 7:29 a.m. 
Unfortunately he saw his shadow and by 
reason of this incident we can look for- 
ward to 6 more weeks of winter. 

The entire Nation these days is talking 
about civil rights and it is the subject 
before the Congress this very week. It 
was pointed out at the annual banquet 
of the Punxsutawney Groundhog Club 
that no creature has had to fight for his 
rights or his place in the sun harder than 
the Punxsutawney groundhog. 

In the first place, he has had to fight 
off imposters such as Quarryville, Pa.’s, 
alleged weather prophet, and that imita- 
tor from Sun Prairie, Wis. 

It has been successfully proven that 
the Punxsutawney groundhog is the only 
true and pure groundhog in the world 
and the only one that can claim the dis- 
tinction of being the infallible weather 
prophet. Despite those who would pros- 
elyte the King of Gobbler’s Knob he con- 
tinues to reign supreme. 

Much is being said these days about 
housing and other accommodations. In 
this field the Punxsutawney groundhog 
has his troubles. Of all those wanting 
equal shelter rights no one has to work 
harder than he. He works and slaves 
and digs a nice home under the sod only 
to have it invaded by skunks, rabbits, 
foxes, weasels and even raccoons have 
been known to try to dispossess him. If 
he makes a nice home out in the middle 
of a golf course in keeping with his 
aristocratic blood lineage, someone 
comes along with a tractor and it is no 
more. i 

As a weather prophet he also has his 
troubles and is the subject of discrimina- 
tion. No other topic these days on radio 
and television receives as much prom- 
inence as the forecasting of the weather. 
If the Punxsutawney groundhog sees his 
shadow and goes back into his warm 
bed for 6 more weeks you can rest as- 
sured we will have 6 more weeks of win- 
ter. But despite this trustworthy fore- 
cast the weathermen say spring is just 
around the corner and ignore the advice 
of Mr. Groundhog. 

Despite the fact the groundhog saw his 
shadow immediately and was impelled to 
make a rapid retreat to his burrow he 
took time out to intone the following 
well-known song: 

Me and my shadow 

All alone out in the snow. 

Me and my shadow 

Trying to decide just where to go. 
And as the world outside 
Watches my day 

The cold north wind 


Disappear 6 weeks from view, 
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Daily Di gest 


HIGHLIGHTS 
Senate worked on tax bill. 
House worked on civil rights bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages 1647-1669 


Bills Introduced: Three bills and one resolution were 
introduced, as follows: S. 2488-2490; and S. Res. 293. 
Page 1648 


Bill Reported: Report was made as follows: S. 1233, 
authorizing the GSA to enter into 5-year contracts for 
the maintenance of fixed equipment in Federal build- 
ings (S. Rept. 866). Page 1648 


President’s Message—Budget: President transmitted 
message with appendix for the 1965 budget which had 
been submitted on January 21—referred to Committee 
on Appropriations. Page 1647 


Appointments to Boards: It was announced that Sen- 
ators Thurmond and Scott have been appointed to 
Board of Visitors to the U.S. Coast Guard Academy and 
that Senators Bartlett and Prouty have been appointed 
to Board of Visitors to the Merchant Marine Academy. 


Page 1650 


Taxation: Senate considered H.R. 8363, proposed 
Revenue Act of 1964, taking the following actions on 
amendments thereto: 

Adopted: By 56 yeas to 25 nays, committee amend- 
ment to eliminate the more liberal treatment of capital 
gains in the House-passed version of the bill; by 47 yeas 
to 41 nays (motion to reconsider tabled), Gore amend- 
ment to reduce present exemption on income earned 
outside U.S. by U.S. citizens domiciled outside U.S.; and 

Rejected: By 16 yeas to 69 nays, Gore amendment to 
include in the gross income of an employee an amount 
equal to the cost beyond $40,000 of group term life in- 
surance on his life on a policy carried by the employer. 

Lausche amendment (to Ribicoff amendment to 
allow tax credit for certain higher education expenses) 
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respecting oil and gas depreciation allowance, was ruled 
out of order. 
Pending was Ribicoff amendment to allow tax credit 


for certain higher education expenses, 


Pages 1669-1709, 1712-1736 
Nominations: The following nominations were re- 
ceived: W. Tapley Bennett, of Georgia, to be Ambas- 
sador to the Dominican Republic; William Attwood, 
of Connecticut, to be Ambassador to Kenya; James D. 
Bell, of New Hampshire, to be Ambassador to Malaysia; 
four judicial; and numerous Army and Navy. 

Pages 1736-1739 
Record Votes: Three record votes were taken today, 

Pages 1684, 1688, 1697 

Program for Tuesday: Senate met at 10 a.m. and ad- 
journed at 8:07 p.m. until 10 a.m. Tuesday, February 4, 
when it will continue consideration of H.R. 8363, the tax 
bill. Debate on the pending Ribicoff amendment (tax 
credit for college expenses) will be limited to 1 hour 
after conclusion of the morning business. 

Pages 1714, 1736 


Committee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 


MILITARY PROCUREMENT 


Committee on Armed Services: Committee began joint 
executive hearings with the Defense Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations on S. 2433, author- 
izing funds for procurement of aircraft, missiles, and 
naval vessels, and research and development for the 
Armed Forces, and on proposed Department of Defense 
appropriations for fiscal year 1965, with testimony, in 
morning and afternoon sessions, from Secretary of De- 
fense Robert S. McNamara. 

` Hearings continue tomorrow. 


The New Era: Promises and Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1964 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, at the 
November annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association for Mental Health held 
in Washington, D.C., an excellent key- 
Note address was delivered by Robert 
H. Felix, M.D., Director of the National 
Institute-of Mental Health. 

Excerpts from his remarks follow: 

THe New Era: PROMISES AND PROBLEMS 

The events of the past year mark our 
emergence from an era in the history of our 
Care of the mentally ill. 

Less than 12 months ago the Cabinet Com- 
mittee appointed by President John F. Ken- 
nedy to analyze the recommendations in the 
report of the Joint Commission on Mental 
Tilness and Health and to develop courses of 
action which would be appropriate for the 
Federal Government submitted its report to 
the President. Those recommendations 
Which could be implemented under existing 
law were included in the President’s budget, 
submitted to Congress 9 months ago. Others 
Contained in his Message on Mental Illness 
and Mental Retardation which was sent to 
the Congress last February were introduced 
as new legislation. 

And now, 8 months later, the Congress of 
the United States has the com- 
mon will of our Nation to create new facili- 
ties and new for the mentally fll. 

When the President signed this legislation 
into law less than a month ago, the opening 
Volley was fired in our struggle to make the 
new era in the treatment of the mentally ill 
a reality. 

In the future, if we prevail in our struggle. 
in communities throughout the land, we will 
develop a broad range of mental health sery- 
ices to prevent the mental illnesses where 
Possible, to diagnose them promptly and 
treat them effectively when they do occur, 
and to rehabilitate those who have suffered 
from these disorders. 

> * * . * 

Changes in the mental health field in the 
last decade or two haye been extraordinary. 
Today our medical knowledge and social 
insights are such that all but a small pro- 
Portion of the mentally ill can be so success- 
Tully treated that they can achieve a con- 
structive and workable social adjustment. 

Until recent advances in medical science 
made it possible to modify the disturbing be- 
havior of the severely mentally ill, those 
suffering from the major mental illnesses 
were looked upon by many with dread. 
Without the medical and social means at 
hand to deal constructively with their be- 
havior, society felt it necessary to isolate 
these unfortunate people—first in jails and 
poorhouses—later, as a result of social re- 
forms in the mid-19th century, in small hos- 
Pitals built especially for the treatment. of 
these patients, 

As time our society, content to 
isolate the mentally ui. moved forward in 
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other areas of our national life. Beset by 
the financial problems created by our ex- 
panding population and economy, State and 
local governments built and operated high- 
ways, schools, general hospitals, water and 
sewage works, and other widely needed pub- 
lic facilities. f 

And the mental hospital, originally a be- 
nevolent village of 1 to 500 patients, grew to 
cities of 1, 2, 3, 5, 10—in one case 15,000 
sick inhabitants. 

In the 20th century, through work spear- 
headed by this association and its predeces- 
sor, the National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, improvements were made in the State 
mental hospitals and patients began to be 
treated in extramural settings. 

It was not until the mid-1950’s, however, 
when the psychoactive drugs were discovered 
and introduced into the State mental hos- 
pitals, that the frightening trend of the 
growing number of hospital patients was 
reversed. 

Today there are 56 fewer persons in our 
public mental hospitals per 100,000 popula- 
tion than there were in 1950, and we have 
increased the number of psychiatric outpa- 
tient -clinics by almost 400 percent in the 
last 16 years—from about 470 to more than 
1,600. » 

Today, as many patients are admitted to 
outpatient clinics as to public and private 
mental hospitals combined, and the admis- 
sions of patients with psychiatric diagnoses 
to general hospitals exceed the number of 
patients admitted to public mental hos- 
pitals. 

We have greatly increased the number of 
trained professional persons available to work 
in the mental health field. Since 1950, we 
haye more than doubled the number of 
trained psychiatrists, and almost tripled the 
number of clinical psychologists. The num- 
ber of trained psychiatric workers has in- 
ereased by 250 percent, and the number of 
trained psychiatric nurses by 150 percent. 

The rapid evolution of community mental 
health concepts, and the real advances we 
have made in the last decade or two, vividly 
demonstrate man’s unique capacity both to 
initiate and to respond to changes in the 
world of the mind, and in the world of 
physical reality. 

* 


The events of the past 10 or 15 years 
and in particular, the events of the past 
year—indicate that the frontier of com- 
munity psychiatry has been won, and that 
the time has come when the colonist and 
the in the new territory can begin 
to function effectively. We are in transition 
from an era of primarily custodial care for 
many of our mentally ill, to an era of treat- 
ment that is both comprehensive at any par- 
ticular point m the patient's illness, and 
available over whatever period of time the 
patient needs it—whether short, continuous, 
or intermittent. 

We are now concerned with a framework 
of service which admits to no separation of 
prevention, treatment, and rehabilitation. 
This is the crux of the new concept of com- 
munity medicine. It focuses on the social 
functions of medicine as well as on the speci- 
fic actions intended to prevent or cure dis- 
ease in the individual patient. It implies 
that all organized services in the mental 
health field are mutually dependent one 
upon the other, and that care in any one set- 
ting—the home, the private practitioner’s 


office, the public clinic, the hospital, or othe: 
institution—is not an isolated experience. 

These medical and social changes, plus the 
continued determination of many groups in 
the country—notable among which are the 
National Association for Mental Health and 
the State and local associations have made 
possible the development, on the national 
level, of the new national mental health pro- 
gram. The program is designed to stimulate 
State, local, and private action. It is based 
on the belief and upon the firm reality of 
our recent advances, that it is possible to re- 
duce substantially the number of patients 
who receive only custodial care when they 
could benefit from other forms of treatment. 

Central to the program is the community 
mental health center, of which, if present 
legislation is fully implemented, there will 
be approximately 145 in only a few years 
time. And, since many of you will, I am 
sure, be closely involved in their develop- 
ment in your communities, I would like to 
describe to you, very briefly, how they have 
been conceptualized. The center would be 
more broadly based than either the tradi- 
tional outpatient clinic or the usual institu- 
tion, and it would be the pivot of future 
mental health activities within the com- 
munity. 

Tt would be close to the patient's home, 
and would provide preventive services, diag- 
nostic services, outpatient, and inpatient 
treatment, transitional, and rehabilitation 


services. 

Thus it would encompass the following 
broad spectrum of services and programs: 

A general diagnostic and evaluation service 
(precare); an acute inpatient service; an 
outpatient service; a day-care service; a 
night-care service; an emergency service 
available around the clock; rehabilitation 
services; consultation services; public infor- 
mation and education services; supervision 
of foster homes; research and training. 

As one thinks of this array of services 
functioning as an interrelated whole in the 
community, he sees that continuity of care 
is possible, and that it would have enormous 
advantage to the patient. As his needs 
change, the patient in such a center would 
move quickly to other appropriate services. 
Basically, he would be able to proceed from 
diagnosis to cure and rehabilitation, and 
back to treatment if the need arose. 

Other essential services provided by the 
center would be consultative, educational 
and informational services to the public 
and to professional persons. Skilled staff 
would be available to help physicians, teach- 
ers, clergymen, police, and probation officers, 
lawyers and social agency personnel—all 
those who deal with the mental health 
problems of those they face in their day-to- 
day work. 

The community's medical practitioners 
would participate directly in the community 
mental health center operation, and, in 
many communities,- the center would, for 
the first time, provide a large proportion 
of private practitioners with treatment priy- 
Ueges in a facility directly and quickly 
available for outpatient and inpatient care 
of their patients. > 

Since each community is unique, each 
center will be unique. And it is expected 
that they will function under a variety of 
auspices: State, voluntary, municipal, pri- 
vate, within a group practice or any com- 
bination of these. 
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Physically, it is expected that these cen- 
ters will exist under a variety or organiza- 
tional arrangements, and may provide a 
variety of services. * * * While they would 
be primarily designed to serve the mental 
health needs of the community, they would 
also be available to provide assistance to 
those of the mentally retarded whose emo- 
tional and psychiatric problems cannot be 
met in other community resources. 

Closely integrated with the newly enacted 
community mental health centers legisla- 
tion are the appropriations made by Con- 
gress this year and last—over $8 million in 
all—for planning grants to facilitate the 
preparation of community and statewide 
plans for the new community based, com- 
prehensive programs of which the commu- 
nity mental health centers will serve as a 

ivot. 

Y for the first time in the history of our 
country, through these special grant-in-aid 
funds for planning, each of our States will 
be able to formulate a comprehensive com- 
munity approach to the problems of the 
mental illnesses as they affect the citizens 
of that State. And while it may be years 
before the full effect of such comprehensive 
planning is felt, it is of extr: 
nificance that we are trying to plan now to 
meet the mental health needs of all our citi- 
zens. 

Even more significant, however, is the fact 
that this is the first time such a total plan- 
ning effort has been made in any health area. 
Thus the mental health field, which for so 
long lagged behind other health areas, has 
an opportunity to demonstrate, on a na- 
tional scale, the value of comprehensive, 
long-term planning in a broad medical-social 
problem area. 

* * . . . 


Before moving on to a discussion of some 
of the problems we will face in fulfilling the 
promises of the new era, it would be helpful 
to mention briefly two final important parts 
of the new national mental health programs. 

The importance of improving the quality 
of care in existing State mental institu- 
tions, which was one of the major emphases 
on the final report of the Joint Commis- 
sion on Mental Illness and Health, has been 
recognized by Congress and funds have been 
appropriated to begin a program of demon- 
stration projects for inpatient programs. 
This assistance will help State mental hos- 
pitals strengthen their therapeutic services 
and integrate their programs with those in 
the community. 

Finally, an additional $15.3 million was 
appropriated for training grants in fiscal 
year 1964 over fiscal year 1963, These in- 
creased funds include a $3.3 million appro- 
priation for a new program for inservice 
training of personnel in State mental hos- 
pitals and institutions for the mentally re- 
tarded. In addition, the training grants 
include funds for the development within 
States of programs involving such groups as 
clergymen, physicians, nurses, medical stu- 
dents, lawyers, law enforcement officials, 
teachers, and members of other groups whose 
professional work involved contact or work 
with the mentally ill, or with those whose 
mental health is threatened. 

Meanwhile the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health is pushing forward in its regular 
training program, and it is expected that the 
current supply of psychiatrists, clinical psy- 
chologists, social workers, and psychiatric 
nurses will be doubled in this decade—from 
about 45,000 in 1960, to approximately 85,000 
by 1970. 

With the addition, on the national level, of 
these new activities to our already well de- 
veloped national programs of research, train- 
ing, and grants-in-aid, and to the tremen- 
dous surge of activity taking place in the 
mental health field at the State and com- 
munity level, the rate at which are 
occurring in the mental health field should 
accelerate. 
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Within the next decade or two we should 
be well into the area of community-centered 
comprehensive mental health services, for 
the new era holds many promises. 

* 


The new programs we have are, first and 
foremost, programs of the people and for 
the people. They must be implemented by 
the people. Each community and State rep- 
resented here must push forward to see that 
the mental health needs of all the people 
in your communities and States will be met. 

You are the people who, by a system of 
self-selection, have been especially singled 
out to see to it that these programs are fully 
implemented. 

And because I know that the problems in- 
volved in fulfilling the promises of the new 
era will be great, I would recall to your 
mind a statement made many years ago by 
Mr. Justice Holmes. “At the peril of being 
judged not to have lived,” he said, it is re- 
quired that a man should take part in the 
actions and passions of his times.” 

In a very real sense the cause of the men- 
tally ill is one of the “actions and passions” 
of our time. 

~ . . > * 

In short, the problems ahead — to imple- 
ment these new programs and new con- 
cepts—are difficult. While they appear sim- 
ple to state in general terms, they do repre- 
sent many problems which will have to be 
given careful consideration. 

For example, before a community mental 
health center is established in a community, 
it will be necessary for the community to 
know itself. It will need to know its pres- 


ent characteristics, and what direction it is 


taking or will be apt to take during the next 
several years. It will need to understand the 
problems already faced by people in the 
community, and the problems they are apt 
to face in the future. 

These factors must be reviewed, and in 
the light of the total social and psycholog- 
ical needs of people as they now live and 
will be living, plans must be formulated for 
a mental health program that will respond to 
the needs of all the people in the commu- 
nity. Furthermore, as a center and its pro- 
gram is developing, its effectiveness must 
be continually evaluated. This kind of re- 
search is rooted in the community itself, in- 
volves all of the groups and forces in the 
community, and takes into account the 
needs, goals, and aspirations of the commu- 
nity. It takes into account, for example, the 
community's efforts to prevent mental ill- 
ness, for, from the standpoint of public and 
community health, this is in many ways the 
most important element of ali, 

The concept of preventive activities im- 
plies the extension of professional efforts and 
skill to the primary point in the cycle of 
health or social disability; that is, to the 
point before disability develops. It means 
making available to all elements in the pop- 
ulation, services which traditionally have 
been established to serve only the more vul- 
nerable. Present knowledge and skills can be 
used to reinforce the healthy development 
which is crucial to good mental health by 
concentrating on critical periods or transition 
points in the life of the individual. Such pe- 
riods as entrance into school, adolescence, 
marriage, birth of children, retirement, and 
old age are convenient points of attack for a 
program of preventive intervention. 

Next, it must be kept in mind that, under 
the new program, there is no intention of 
supporting facilities or services which dupli- 
cate (though they may augment and extend) 
those already existing in a community. 
Therefore, it will be necessary to develop 
techniques for utilizing present resources and 
for coordinating new developments with what 
is already available. If the community men- 
tal health center is to be effective, it will have 
to be able to provide a wide variety of serv- 
ices, but there may be difficulties in develop- 
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ing all of these resources within a short pe- 
riod of time. It will be necessary, therefore, 
to cope with the problem of developing these 
services over an abbreviated span of time in 
such a way that the lack of a total program 
does not negate the value of the newly de- 
veloped activities. A tremendous amount of 
administrative resourcefulness and commu- 
nity cooperation must, therefore, be devel- 
oped. It will be necessary to gain cooperation 
not only from the medical resources of the 
community, but from social agencies, educa- 
tional institutions, enforcement agencies, 
churches, and a wide variety of community 
groups, if these new developments are to be 
effective. 

In obtaining this goal, there will need to 
be an open system of discussion and interac- 
tion, characterized by good will and good 
faith, but also characterized by disagreement 
and proof of position. Finally, this inter- 
change must be characterized also by flexi- 
bility, cooperation, compromise, and continu- 
ing change. 

In addition to developing administrative 
resourcefulness and a concensus within’ the 
community of how the community programs 
should be developed, we need to know a 
great deal more about the epidemiology of the 
mental illnesses—knowledge upon which 
plans of operation can be built—and we need 
to know a great deal more about the distribu- 
tion of services and facilities of all types, and 
their effectiveness with various types of pa- 
tients. We must collect data from all treat- 
ment resources in the community and learn 
more about the characteristics of their pa- 
tients. Furthermore, the information se- 
cured from this wide variety of facilities must 
be properly analyzed, cross-checked, coordi- 
nated, and reported. 

It will become increasingly important to 
know the sequence of treatment experiences 
that any one person has and his psycho- 
social history during the periods In his life 
when he has no treatment. 

In our study of the logistics involved in 
providing mental health services, there are 
few issues that will be more important than 
knowing the number of trained professionals 
there are to work in this field, and how their 
skills are to be used. 

Of this we can be sure—there are not 
now, nor will there be in the foreseeable fu- 
ture, enough psychiatrists to enable them 
to be the sole medical practioners dealing 
with the psychiatric illmesses. Thus if the 
treatment of the medical aspects of the psy- 
chiatric illnesses are to be in the hands of 
those medically trained, the nonpsychiatric 
physician must become competent to deal 
with many of the psychiatric problems of his 
patients. 

In the realinement of professional roles 
among physicians that will inevitably follow 
the development of greater competence 
among all physicians in dealing with psychi- 
atric problems, the role of the psychiatrist 
will increasingly become one demanding a 
high degree of skill as specialist-leader, and 
as a specialized consultant. 

At the same time, we must ‘continue to 
evaluate, explore, and consider what aspects 
of the mental health problems present in our 
communities can be handled by other trained 
professionals, who these professionals are, 
and what special training in mental health 
concepts and skills they require to deal with 
maximal effectiveness with the mental health 
problems they encounter as they fulfill their 
primary roles as psychologists, social work- 
ers, nurses, clergymen, teachers, probation 
officers, etc. 

The task ahead demands that we solve 
many other problems. For example, the 
problem of financing. Mental health pro- 
grams and services affect the budgets of the 
patients and their families, of course. But 
these programs also compete for public funds, 
affect the distribution of public funds, and 
have an impact upon the national economy. 
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Here we need to feed a great many more 
facts into the public stream of conscious- 
ness. The public needs to know, for example, 
that mental illness costs the taxpayer a great 
deal of money—$2.4 billion a year in tax 
funds. However, only 91 million of this sum 
is spent for community mental health pro- 
grams, and, nationally, less than 2 percent 
of per capita general expenditures by State 
and local governments are used to support 
Public mental hospitals and community 
mental health programs. More needs to be 
known about what can be done with avall- 
able funds. As an example, the results of 
one study of the vocational rehabilitation of 
mental patients showed that a program cost- 
ing $53,000 yielded reduced hospital costs of 
$449,000, and the production of annual wages 
by the released patients of $256,000. 

Furthermore, if the major focus of our 
mental health programs moves out of the 
State hospital and into the community, it 
can be expected that the cost of caring for 
the mentally ill will be met to an increasing 
extent by the private sector of our economy, 
through individual fees for service, individ- 
ual and group insurance, and other third 
Party payments and voluntary and private 
contributions. 

Finally, the future will demand major al- 
terations in the attitudes of many groups of 
people toward the mental illnesses. Some of 
ges will occur as the natural re- 
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those of us for whom the cause the 
tally ill and of mental health is one of 
actions and passions of our 
era holds much promise, and 
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certain, we must act today. This 
a heavy charge, indeed, but one that we 
cannot escape. 
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Congress and the Future of Farm 
Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


> OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1964 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
December 11, 1963, Norman Kraeft, na- 


Beach, Fla. Mr. Kraeft spoke on Con- 
pie the Future of Farm Legisla- 


There is an obvious growing concern 
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area rather well. There is an under- 
standing here that this can be mutually 
beneficial to both rural and urban resi- 
dents. For the consumer is dependent 
on the farmer for his food and fiber and 
the farmer is dependent on the con- 
sumer for his economic livelihood. 

Mr. President, only through a proper 
presentation of the facts and intelligent 
discussion of them can the problems of 
agriculture—the problems of abundance 
through technology—be solved. Mr, 
Kraeft, a respected farm editor of a 
major network, is performing a valuable 
service by helping to bring about, 
through his daily radio broadcasts and 
his public speeches, a better understand- 
ing among farmers and city dwellers. 
He and his colleagues should be encour- 
aged in this endeavor. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Record the text of Mr. Kraeft's 
speech before the annual convention of 
the National Milk Producers Federation. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CONGRESS AND THE FUTURE or Farm LEGISLA- 
TION—A SPEECH BY NORMAN Knaxrr, NA- 
TIONAL AGRICULTURAL EDITOR, 
BROADCASTING Co., BEFORE THE 1963 AN- 
NUAL CONVENTION, NATIONAL. MK Pro- 
DUCERS FEDERATION, MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 
DECEMBER 11, 1963 
Have the production adjustment and price 

support programs that were developed in the 

thirties, refined in the forties and modified in 
the fifties become obsolete in the sixties? 

Is Congress becoming fed up with farm pro- 

grams generally? Does the trend toward 

fewer farms mean that Congress in turn is 
taking less interest in agriculture and in 
agricultural programs? 

Democratic Senator Eur N)] McCartuy of 
Minnesota, who serves as a member of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee does not 
think so. In a speech on the Senate floor 
last October 9 he said, “I believe it is mislead- 
ing to refer to a farm bloc, since there is no 
such organized bloc in Congress.” Senator 
McCarrHy continued, “the record of Con- 
gress over the past 25 years shows that many 
important pieces of farm legislation were 
enacted with the active support of Members 
of the Congress from urban districts and 
urban States. Farm legislation,” said Sen- 
ator McCarrry, “was not put over by adding 
up a farm bloc of sufficient votes to pass its 
legislation, or placed on the statute books 
by a kind of log-rolling operation. Rather, 
it was in response to recognition by a major- 
ity of the Members of Congress of a justifica- 
tion and a need for this type of legislation, 
even though it applied primarily to the agri- 
cultural sector of our economy and to farm- 
ers.” Senator MCCARTHY the view 
that Congress should take problems as they 
come and review them and determine wheth- 
er legislation is needed. “The judgment,” 
he said, “should be based ultimately on 
whether legislation is in the national in- 
terest, and what is demanded by justice.” 

Will Congress proceed in this manner? I 
think there is ample evidence that it will. 
The general view in Washington in recent 
months has been that the pending civil 
rights legislation has slowed down the 
lative process on nearly all legislative fronts, 
Nevertheless, taking wheat as an example, 
there has been a bee-hive of activity on 
wheat legislation in Congress ever since the 
referendum last May. Dozens of Congress- 
men and Senators of both parties have in- 
troduced at least five different wheat bills 
since May, and the wheat subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Agriculture has 
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held hearings a number of times since then. 
As a matter of fact, the subcommittee is 
holding hearings on new wheat legislation 
today and tomorrow. President Johnson 
echoing what many Congressmen and Sen- 
ators have been saying ever since the wheat 
referendum—told Secretary Freeman last 
week that he (President Johnson) is calling 
for renewed action to try to develop a wheat 

to ward off a potential drop in in- 
come for wheat producers. 

Although my remarks today are primarily 
concerned with Congress, I want to pause 
long enough to observe that President John- 
son has a considerable agricultural back- 
ground. During President Johnson's first 
week in office, I interviewed one of the Presi- 
dent’s Texas friends, Co Bon 
Poace, who is vice chairman of the House 
Agriculture Committee, on the subject of 
Lyndon Johnson's background in agricul- 
ture. Mr. Posce said that President Johnson 
has been a consistent supporter of farm 
programs ever since he first came to Con- 
gress in 1937. Mr. Poacr mentioned an in- 
teresting sidelight. He said that President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt asked Lyndon 
Johnson to serve as the first REA Adminis- 
trator. Poace said, “Lyndon would have 
made a good one, but I'm glad he didn't take 
the Job, because he might still be REA Ad- 
ministrator today, rather than President.” 

Tribute to President Johnson's familiarity 
with agriculture was paid last week by Re- 
publican Senator Muron Youne of North 
Dakota, who said: “President Johnson is 
more knowledgeable and understanding of 
farm problems—particularly price supports— 
than any of the five Presidents I have served 
under.” 

I think there is abundant testimony that 

in spite of the relatively few 
Members who represent areas that are pri- 
marily tural—is working construct- 
ively in the fleld of agricultural legislation. 
You and I may agree or disagree on the merit 
of specific farm bills passed by the Congress. 
That is our high privilege in this democracy. 
But—Congress is working on farm legisla- 
tion. One of the few major bills passed by 
Congress this year is a 2-year extension of 
the voluntary feed grain program. The Sen- 
ate has passed the Proxmire bill containing 
the 's Class I Base Plan, es- 
poused by the National Milk Producers Fed- 
eration, and this measure has important bi- 
partisan support in the House. The Senate 
this year has also passed a bill extending the 
conservation reserve and raising from $10 to 
$20 million the amount of money available 
for the Cropland Conversion program, Then, 
of course, the House last week passed a con- 
troversial cotton bill which, frankly, this 
farm editor has difficulty viewing as a “farm 
bill,” inasmuch as supporters of the measure 
found it necessary to adopt an amendment 
which lowers prices and income to cotton 
farmers while the bill provides a substantial 
subsidy to nonfarm segments of the cotton 
industry. But these examples should suffice 
to make the point that Congress shows few 
ig of bypassing agriculture and its prob- 

ms. 


It should be remarked here that the his- 
tory of recent years has shown that, unless 
major farm bills have the active support 
of the administration in power, such meas- 
ures stand little chance of enactment. In 
spite of all that Congress may do in this 
area, then, a major share of responsibility 
here lies with the executive branch. 

Two of the biggest stories of the year have 
been the chicken war with the European 
Common Market—which is still far from set- 
tled, at least in its implications for agri- 
cultural commodities other than poultry— 
and the proposed sales of U.S. wheat to the 
Soviet Union, The chicken war has thrown 
new light on the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962, and the proposed wheat sales to Com- 
munist bloc nations have prompted Senate 
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Export-Import Bank or 
agencies from guaranteeing credit of 


import picture. 
been introduced in recent months which 


in this field. 

Agriculture is of major—and I think in- 
creasing importance in a variety of interna- 
tional affairs. We export the production of 
one out of every five agricultural acres in the 
United States. Our agricultural exports have 
been running in excess of $5 billion annually 
in recent years. These factors will be front 
and center when and as the so-called Ken- 
nedy round begins next year in GATT, the 
General ent on Tariffs and Trade. 
During these negotiations, in which an at- 
tempt will be made to divide the pie of inter- 
national trade equitably among member na- 
tions of GATT, the United States will insist 
that agriculture and industry be considered 
as a single package. I don’t think it takes 
any special wisdom to forecast that the U.S. 
Congress will be keeping an eagle eye on 
these negotiations. 

Next year we will observe the 10th anni- 
versary of Public Law 480, better known as 
the food-for-peace program, a program under 
which we feed hungry people abroad through 
donations which are administered by church 
and other charitable agencies and through 
concessional sales, such as sales for foreign 
currencies, through which we hope to en- 
courage economic development so that re- 
cipient countries can become cash customers 
for U.S. agricultural—and industrial—prod- 
ucts, This program has—through the 
years—enjoyed bipartisan support. Though 
few claim it is a perfect program, most in- 
formed observers see Public Law 480 as a 
workable, if temporary, vehicle for construc- 
tive utilization of our agricultural abun- 
dance. The food-for-peace program will 
undoubtedly continue to claim the attention 
of Congress for some time to come. 

On the domestic front, farmers are in 
trouble and farm programs are in trouble. 
The farmer’s parity ratio is lower today than 
it has been at any time since the depression 
years of the 1930’s. USDA has recently fore- 
cast a drop of 5 percent or more in net farm 
income for 1964. We are hearing more and 
more from businessmen—bankers in particu- 
lar—from America’s small towns and rural 
areas. Agriculture is in trouble, they're say- 
ing, and Main Street is drying up. 

At the same time, America’s farmers ap- 
parently don't like the proposals that have 


marketing order for 
turkeys; they defeated the certificate plan 
for wheat. Congress—which, after all, rep- 
resents the people who elect it every 2 years— 
rejected a national quota program for dairy; 


are perilously high and are piling still higher. 
The threat to cotton from synthetics is be- 
coming more serious all the time, and the 
tobacco world wonders why an increasing 
amount of tobacco is going into the Stabili- 
zation Corporation rather than into the mar- 
ket. There was strong controversy in a re- 
cent hearing of the Tobacco Subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Agriculture as to 
whether a new tobacco program is called 
for. 
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And that—it seems to me—is the key ques- 
tion in this discussion of and the 
future of farm legislation. Are brandnew 
programs called for? 

Agriculture is changing. Republican Sen- 
ator Gronen AIKEN of Vermont, ranking 
minority member of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, says: “The 5 to 10 cow herd is 
not going to support the farm family any- 
more. Heavy capitalization is required in 
today’s farming. Farmers are chafing under 
the heavy load of Government rules and 
regulations under which they must operate.” 
Senator AIKEN said; “As farms become fewer, 
I have detected a greater demand for inde- 
pendence, There is less demand for Govern- 
ment hand-outs. In the past 2 or 3 years, 
farmers aren't writing their Congressmen 
like they used to. At the same time,” said 
Senator AIKEN, “I am not opposed to farm 
programs set up on a voluntary basis, that 
are going to help farm people. We cannot 
dispense with this whole structure immedi- 
ately.” - 

Senate Majority Whip HUBERT HUMPHREY 
of Minnesota, put it this way: “We've got to 
take a fresh look at this whole picture of 
farm programs. What we built in the thirties 
is out of date in the sixties. It's like trying 
to take the battleship Maine and make a 
modern, nuclear-powered carrier out of her. 
The nuts and bolts won't fit * * and I think 
the crew may be getting a little old, too.” 
Senator HUMPHREY proposed creation of a 
Blue-Ribbon Commission to take a fresh 
look at farm programs and begin to devise 
programs designed for the agriculture of 
today. Republican Senator Cates Bocas of 
Delaware, a member of the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee, has made a similar proposal. 
Many Senators and Congressmen are talking 
this language. Among the most recent to 
express themselves on the subject are 
Republican Senator Kratinc of New York 
and Democratic Senator BREWSTER of Mary- 
land, both of whom have also called for a 
complete overhaul of agriculture legislation. 

Congressman Poaan has said “The basic 
problem of all agriculture is low net income,” 
and I feel sure Congress will continue to deal 
constructively with that problem. 

The temper of Congress on the subject of 
farm legislation, as this farm editor inter- 
prets it, is not to throw out the baby with 
the bath—that is, not to end farm programs 
summarily and immediately. Rather, the 
intent seems to be to devise fresh farm leg- 
islation that fits conditions as they exist in 
today’s agriculture, rather than to add more 
bits and pieces to the patchwork quilt that 
was started in the 1930's. Congress is quite 
aware of the significance of the defeat of the 
certificate plan for wheat last May. That 
action by American farmers is perhaps the 
most dramatic expression of a fact that is 
growing clearer all the time. Some put it 
this way: American agriculture is growing 
up. 

Farmers today don't have to—and don't 
want to—lean on the Government as many 
farmers of a previous generation felt was 
necessary. Can farmers go it alone? Some 
think they can. Some think a basic pro- 

of production adjustment and price 
help is desirable, as long as it is structured 
on a voluntary basis. 

This one point, it is felt in Washington, 
has been firmly established. Farmers will 
not accept new farm programs that are man- 
datory. They must be voluntary. 

For the past 3 years I have been privileged 
to watch farm legislation in the making. I 
have seen the 35 members of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and the 17 members 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry in action. I have attended their 
hearings on proposed farm legislation. I 
have been favorably impressed with the 
understanding and concern that have gone 
into their detailed questioning of witnesses 
who have appeared before the full commit- 
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tees and before the appropriate subcommit- 
tees. We hear much criticism of Congress 
and the farm programs the Congress has 
produced. It has occurred to me that be- 
cause the members of these committees rep- 
resent every geographical region of the 
United States and every major commodity or 
commodity group, it is a wonder that out 
of the deliberations of these committees has 
come farm legislation that, for its time, was 
as useful as it has been. The committees, 
after all, reflect the thinking of the areas the 
members represent and the testimony that is 
presented to the committees in hearings. If 
politics appears to stand in the way of better 
legislation, perhaps that is one of the prices 
we pay for representative government. I 
am sure we all agree that, even with its 
shortcomings, our system is far preferable to 
one in which an agricultural commissar dic- 
tates agricultural programs for the nation. 
Congress, I believe, does the best it can. 
And, of course, in this country, we have the 
means, at least every 2 years, of making it do 
even better. 

Chairman Haroto D. COLLEY of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, titled a recent 

: “Farm Programs: Requiem or 
Reveille.” He said: “Either we enact work- 
able farm programs on a bipartisan basis, or 
we may see the whole business go up in 
smoke.” Many other Members of Congress 
feel the need for more bipartisanship in farm 
programs, 

We must remember that agriculture is big 
business. The value of farm products sold 
every year is in the neighborhood of $40 bil- 
lion. Four out of every ten jobs in this 
Nation are related to agriculture. It has 
been said that “He who controls a na- 
tion's food supply may next control the na- 
tion.” Congress, it seems to me, is our last, 
best hope for guarding the independence of 
agriculture. It does a pretty good job of re- 
sponding to the wishes of the people. But 
the people must make their wishes known to 
the Congress. In a democracy, Congress is 
the creature of the people. It is the people. 
* the people must speak. The challenge 
ours. 

A democracy, after all, is not any stronger 
or weaker, any better or worse, than the peo- 
ple who comprise it. Congress, therefore, is 
no stronger or weaker, better or worse, than 
the people who elect it. When we criticize 
Congress, then, we are—in 2 very real sense— 
criticizing ourselves. Don’t let your Con- 
gressman guess what you want. Tell him. 
Write to him. Wire him. Phone him. You 
would be surprised at the Influence on a 
Senator or Congressman of a single letter, 
individually written. (Members of Congress 
can spot letterwriting campaigns rather 
easily.) So, if you want a particular bill 
passed —or not passed—let your representa- 
tives in Congress know your wishes. If your 
representatives don’t respond to the desires 
of a majority of their constituents, the 
ballot box at election time is a mighty potent 
weapon in the hands of the people in this 
democracy, That fact is not lost on your 
representatives in both Houses of Congress. 


Civil Rights Act of 1963 in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole 


SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, February 1, 1964 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7152) to enforce 


- 
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the constitutional right to vote, to confer ju- 
Tisdiction upon the district courts of the 
United States to provide injunctive relief 
against discrimination in public accommoda- 
tions, to authorize the Attorney General to 
institute suits to protect constitutional rights 
in education, to establish a Community Rela- 
tions Service, to extend for 4 years the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, to prevent dis- 
crimination in federally assisted programs, 
to establish a Commission on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity, and for other purposes. 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Chairman, time will 
not: permit anything like a full discus- 
Sion of this iniquitous legislation. The 
bill is so broad; it covers the whole 
waterfront and then some; it would take 
weeks and weeks to point out only some 
of its major fallacies. 

It has been said by some that the best 
way to defeat this bill is to just pass it 
as it is, and then the Senate will be sure 
to defeat it. I think there is some merit 
in this thinking because the country, as 
& whole, might be at last awakened to 
the evils and other terrible injustices to 
be visited upon a whole nation. On the 
other hand, such a legal monstrosity, 
With so many illogical and unreasonable 
Provisions as this, must be defeated, or, 
at least, greatly amended. I expect—as 
do others—to offer sound amendments in 
an effort to make it as constitutional, 
fair and equitable as possible. 

It is said that this is a moderate bill; 
this is not true. I have at least a 
Smattering of law. I sometimes say that 
the Supreme Court has repealed all the 
law that I have ever learned; however, 
be that as it may, I have studied this bill 
night after night for several weeks, and 
it grows more disturbing to me each time 
Tread it. I have read thousands of pages 
of testimony given before the Judiciary 
Committee and the Rules Committee. 

This measure is fraught with danger. 
It is the most one-sfGed, packed piece of 
legislation ever presented to Congress. 
Everything in it is in favor of the Gov- 
ernment agency—what a mockery of 
justice. This is a civil rights measure 
versus individual rights. 

The Federal Government is authorized 
to fix voter qualifications and take over 
elections; nowhere in the Constitution, 
including the oft-quoted 15th amend- 
ment, is the power given to fix voter 
qualifications. On the other hand, this 
power is expressly reserved to the several 
States. 

There are statutes in every State for 

the protection of the right of franchise; 
but you now have before you a new 
remedy. 
Just take a look at the FEPC section. 
I have said it many times, and I say again 
that when the day comes that this all- 
powerful Government tells an employer 
whom he can and whom he cannot em- 
ploy, then the day is coming when that 
same all-powerful, benevolent Govern- 
ment is going to say for whom a person 
can and must work. When that day 
comes, tell me what improvement we will 
have over a Communist or even a Social- 
ist government? The laboring man, the 
union member, had better watch out for 
this type legislation. When this comes, I 
say a thousand times that you will not be 
a free man. 

The absurdity of this FEPC section is 
borne out by the answers given by one of 
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the leading proponents of this measure 
when he was asked by a Member of the 
Judiciary Committee: 

Suppose I run a motel. I have a restaurant 
in connection with the motel. Suppose I 
decide that I want to hire all red-headed 
girls. I like red-headed girls and want to 
hire red-headed waitresses. I couldn't do 
it, could I? 


The answer—and note that this answer 
is by one of the two men who ramrodded 
this legislation through the committee: 

I am not sure of that. If you can prove 
that you like nobody but red-headed girls 
and that you have refrained from hiring 
other kinds of girls solely by reason of the 
fact that they don't have red hair and not 
because of their race or religion, then, in my 
opinion, you would not be guilty of discrimi- 
nation under the law. 


This puts the burden all on the em- 
ployer. What a tragedy of so-called 
judicial tyranny. 

Perhaps the leaders of this force bill— 
the chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee and the ranking minority member— 
would be more effective with their croco- 
dile tears for the ‘‘mistreated” people of 
the South, if they would take into ac- 
count what is happening in their own 
home districts. For only today, we see 
pictures of clashes in Ohio between indi- 
viduals and police where some are de- 
manding that Negro pupils be sent by 
bus away from their own section to 
schools in other parts of the city which 
are predominantly white. And, alas, in 
New York, in the chairman’s own home- 
town, a mass holiday, without the per- 
mission of the school authorities, is be- 
ing staged for the same purpose. Half a 
million children are to be denied their 
day in school because goons and trouble- 
makers are picketing the school to keep 
them out, and 8,000 policemen are being 
called into service. 

Holy writ admonishes “first cast out 
the beam out of thine own eye; and then 
shalt thou see clearly to cast out the 
mote out of thy brother’s eye.” 

In the past on the floor of this House, 
I have paid my respects to the Civil 


Rights Commission; this Commission has - 


gone far afield in its meddling—so far, 
I believe that even the originators and 
the proponents of this legislation will see 
that it should be discontinued. What 
earthly reason could this Commission 
have for spending the taxpayers’ money 
in looking into the membership policies 
and requirements of the Masonic Order, 
the Kiwanis clubs, and college fraterni- 
ties? I only name these specifically be- 
cause these organizations were men- 
tioned in the hearings before the Rules 
Committee. 

Members of this House have had com- 
plaints from many other fraternal groups 
and organizations about this meddling 
by the Civil Rights Commission. Such 
applies equally to Elks, Woodmen, Moose, 
Knights of Columbus, and all other se- 
cret—as well as nonsecret organizations. 
Some church organizations are con- 
cerned that they will not be exempted 
from such meddling; there are religious 
organizations which feel that only mem- 
bers of their particular church should 
belong to their own group, organization, 
or lodge, however they may refer to it. 

There are fine college organizations 
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which limit their membership to certain 
races and religious faiths—one of them 
being Acacia of Masonic background and 
another is Phi Kappa Theta, which limits 
its membership to Catholics. Do you 
want to destroy such fine organizations 
as these? It would appear that the Civil 
Rights Commission would have enough 
to do without meddling in the affairs of 
good organizations such as these. 

I am a member of the Masons, Ki- 
wanis, Woodmen, Elks, Moose, and a 
Greek-letter college fraternity. I will 
fight to the bitter end for the right of 
all fraternal organizations to be just as 
selective as they wish to be about mem- 
bership requirements. 

In this legislation, you go into every 
phase of American life. If you have 
the power to investigate fraternal or- 
ganizations, you have the same power 
as to churches. 

I believe that all Members of this 
body recognize that this is one of the 
most—if not the most—far-reaching 
pieces of legislation ever considered by 
this body. Legislation allowing the 
Federal Government to go into every 
nook and corner of private life and af- 
fairs of the individual is more than se- 
rious. 

If this legislation or any part of it 
passes, they certainly will not have time, 
unless they employ thousands and thou- 
sands of new employees. I expect to 
offer an amendment which will say to 
this power-grabbing outfit “Hands off 
these organizations.” 

Do you realize that all private clubs 
and organizations—regardless of what 
they might be—if they are protected by 
State law, they are, by this legislation, 
brought under Federal law and control 
and all are subject to the provisions of 
this bill? I expect to present an amend- 
ment taking them out of the jurisdiction 
of this bill, and I ask all Members of 
the House to support this amendment. 

There is a lot of talk about the con- 
stitutional rights of the minority—then, 
what about the rights of the majority? 

This is an unconscionable bill; it is a 
dastardly bill. The Judiciary Commit- 
tee has gone far afield. You cannot put 
this legislation off on the late President. 
Note what he said in regard to the un- 
warranted power conferred by title VI 
which penalizes innocent people and 
makes them victims of an autocratic 
bureaucrat. He said: 

I don't have the power to cut off aid in a 
general way as was proposed by the Civil 
Rights Commission, and I would think it 
would probably be unwise to give the Presi- 
dent of the United States that kind of power. 


Simply, this section means that a 
town, district, or State receiving Federal 
funds as a matter of right or even an 
individual who is receiving a Govern- 
ment check of any kind can have this 
cut off, if he practices discrimination. 
Where did this infamous thing come 
from? 

And, do you know how much time was 
consumed by the committee acting on 
it? Exactly 2 minutes. One minute 
was used by the chairman and 1 min- 
ute by the ranking minority member. 
These were the tactics employed by the 
representatives of both major political 
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parties—both of these gentlemen re- 
fused to yield to any other member of 
the committee, and neither discussed it 
in any fashion—other than to say that 
they favored it. Then, to stand before 
this body and say there is no “politics” 
in this bill is more than absurd. 

All of the agitation stemming from 
this subject of civil rights has given rise 
to high-sounding, catch-phrase organi- 
zations. Somebody is making a lot of 
money out of these demonstrations. 

To those members of the Judiciary 
Committee who are so interested in 
measures of this type, let me appeal to 
and beseech you to give some attention 
to crime over the Nation, and especially 
here in the District of Columbia. Some 
rave about civil rights and then see poor, 
defenseless women right here on the 
Capitol grounds, robbed, knocked down, 
and assaulted, and fail to bring out leg- 
islation to help some of us who are in- 
terested in law enforcement clear up this 
sorry mess. 

Now, a word or two about the public 
accommodations section. In 1875, there 
was ramrodded through Congress a pub- 
lie accommodations measure. Eight 
years later in 1883, this statute was de- 
clared unconstitutional. It may be a 
moot question as to accommodations on 
public conveyances or tax-supported in- 
stitutions, but to take a barber shop, 
beauty shop, or manicurist shop, and to 
say that because they are located on the 
premises of a hotel or motel that this 
section applies and that they have to 
accommodate everyone who seeks their 
services, everyone knows the application 
of this section will soon be all embracing 
to include everything and everybody. 

Some of the Members supporting this 
legislation, in order to bring in every 
argument for its passage, talk about our 
image before the rest of the world—what 
we have not done being used against us 
all over the world, et cetera. I, as one 
Member of this House, am getting sick 
and tired of being told that we must pass 
practically every piece of legislation that 
comes before this body because if we do 
not, it will create a bad image all over 
the world. If, after spending billions 
upon billions and, I add, more billions, 
we have been unable to create a favor- 
able picture, it is high time that we 
stopped. 

How is it that this Nation has become 
the greatest in the world—one that al- 
most every foreigner in the would would 
move to if given the opportunity, has 
grown and prospered like no other na- 
tion on earth, when we are keeping up 
the greater part of the world, and then 
our policies are misunderstood and our 
representatives are mistreated even by 
our neighbors in South America? Do 
you mean to tell me that this is all be- 
cause of the lack of this civil rights leg- 
islation? It is ridiculous on its face to 
even suggest such. 

The States are, in this bill, surrender- 
ing their sovereignty to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. At the same time, the Federal 
Government has its “experts” at the 
United Nations working on a proposed 
international treaty which includes far- 
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ranging measures that would suppos- 
edly eradicate racial discrimination over 
the world. 

Listen at this: the Soviet Union and 
the United States are leaders in this ef- 
fort. The recommendations will be 
passed on, in turn by the United Nations 
Human Rights Commission, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and the United 
Nations General Assembly before such 
treaty can be ratified. 

I noticed in the press a few months ago 
where the Russians told some African 
students, attending school in Russia, that 
if they did not like the way things are 
being run there, to get out of the coun- 
try. I, for one, am not willing to turn 
these matters over to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and certainly not over to 
the United Nations. Just how far are 
we going in this matter? We had better 
stop, look, and listen. 

This civil rights legislation is ill ad- 
vised, punitive and will, in the final 
analysis, defeat its alleged purposes. It 
is not the proper approach to better race 
relations. In the long run, it will bring 
hate and strife. It will not lead to con- 
ciliation. The approach of a national 
election is not sufficient justification, by 
any means, for either political party to 
support this crash program. 


Do-Nothing Congress or Guardian of 
Freedom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1964 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by a splendid former professor of 
Roanoke College, Dr. Charles R. Brown, 
whom I have been privileged to know for 
a number of years. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

Do-NOTHING CONGRESS OR GUARDIAN OF 

FREEDOM? 
(By Dr. Charles R. Brown) 


(Norx.— The author is a retired Roanoke 
College faculty member and former head of 
the history department.) 

When the 1964 national election campaign 
gets under way some of the candidates will 
be shouting here and there that the 88th 
Congress was a “Do-nothing Congress.” In 
my opinion that designation of the longest 
Congress in peace times will be improper, 
unfortunate and untrue. In fact the 88th 
Congress was not only a busy Congress, but 
one that was definitely aware of a trend in 
this Nation that should be challenged and 
checked in keeping with constitutional prin- 
ciples. 

The reference is to the trend that permits 
the executive department and its courts to 
make the laws that should be emerging 
from the legislative department empowered 
by the “fathers” to legislate for the needs 
of all the people all the time. The struggle 
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that went on in the 88th Congress was not 
an inept desire to block legislation but a 
courageous desire to prove to itself and the 
People that too much of the legislation in 
the last 30 years has been set up by the 
Chief Executive or handed down by the 
Nation's high courts, the membership of 
which the President appoints and In a large 
measure controls. In short, the Congress has 
grown tired of receiving the bilis to be passed 
instead of creating them according to its 
best judgment. The legislators in both 
House and Senate were elected by the people 
to formulate the necessary laws for the guid- 
ance of “We the people” and not to simply 
receive and stamp them as they flow in 
from the White House and the courts— 
hence the rebellion of the 88th Congress 
soon to be called a “Do-nothing Congress.” 

The 88th Congress also concluded that 
our people—a too much governed people 
needed a rest from numerous regulations, 
having the force of law, now flowing in 
from almost every branch of the executive 
department. No doubt some one alerted 
this Congress to remember Thomas Jeffer- 
son, the great Democrat who believed in 
and advocated a minimum of legislation 
for a Democratic society. Jefferson had 
great faith in the people’s judgment as to 
what constitutes proper legislation and judi- 
cial activity in a government of and by the 
people. Whether a bill sent in will have the 
proper effect on human liberties and well- 
being should be of great concern to any Con- 
gress 


Therefore, instead of calling the 88th Con- 
gress as “Do-nothing body.“ the American 
people should recall that the Founding Fa- 
thers carefully considered the need for a 
Separation of powers and gave the lawmak- 
ing power to the Con, not to the execu- 
tive department and its branches. This 
Congress, therefore, did much to check the 
growing power of the executive which seems 
determined to turn this land into a wel- 
fare state in which the people would no 
longer use their judgment, but be forced 
by spurious Iaws to follow the Chief Execu- 
tive into a leveling-off process where the 
rich would feed the poor and all the peo- 
ples everywhere would be graded as equals; 
in our old fashioned and highly competi- 
tive economy which has made this Nation 
great and the envy of the less fortunate peo- 
ples in other parts of the world, that sort 
of life would be exceedingly dreary. 

This Congress, instead of doing nothing, 
has asked some very pertinent questions 
about the policy of this Nation’s federalizcd 
bureaucratic regime to continue the prac- 
tice of trying to buy friendships from those 
peoples around the world who refuse to ac- 
cept our way of life —only our money—with 
the conclusion that if we continue to spend 
our money to revive our enemies the more 
we will wreck our own integrity and our will 
to resist those foreign principles and inter- 
ie that would drag us down to their 
level. 


No wonder the do-nothing Congress (soon 
to be so labeled) refused to honor a pack- 
age of bills calculated to lead us away from 
our constitutional moorings, 

We shall live to thank the 88th Con- 
gress for its timely intervention in behalf of 
our constitutional rights as free men and 
women. 
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Watching the Mud Go By 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1964 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
Painfully aware that we have been en- 
joying one of the cyclical periods of crit- 
icism for Congress. A little of the cur- 
Tent comment is constructively critical. 
Some of the uncomplimentary conversa- 
tion is from citizens seeking a popular 
Outlet for modern day frustrations. But 
all too much of the scathing attacks are 
from people of supposedly informed sec- 
tors of society. To hear from these per- 
Sons intemperate, ill-considered, and ir- 
responsible statements is disappointing 
in the extreme. 

Mr. Edwin P. Neilan, present president 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, is a 
Prime example of this latter category. 
Using the podium of his office and the 
Otherwise respectability of the organiza- 
tion, Neilan has reached some new lows 
in demagoguery. His stance of vitriolic, 
Uninformed, uncritical, and unjustified 
attack marks him as a prime problem 
of bringing responsible government to an 
irresponsible governed. One wonders if 
Mr. Neilan would fiay about so wildly 
and generally were the subject matter 
the problem of the alarming rise in bank 
frauds and embezzlements. Would he 
conclude so quickly and righteously that 
this condemned all bankers and all 
banking? 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to insert 
at this point the excellent critique of the 
Indianapolis 


Times editorial following a 
Performance by Mr. Neilan at the local 
chamber of that fair city: 

WartcHInc THE Mun Go BY 

If Edwin P. Neilan, Delaware banker and 
President of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, is ever out of work, he 
needn't worry. He can hire on as consulting 
mudslinger for both political parties. 

He can really sling it. Enough for all. 

When he was through his speech for the 
local chamber last night, you couldn't see 
the targets for the mud. It was fun, though. 
Neilan has a gift for eloquent name calling. 

He talked about “the sordid brand of cor- 
ruption that has eaten into this Nation's 
urban renewal and public housing pro- 
grams.” Without dwelling on specific cor- 
ruption. 

He talked about “political pigs who have 
pushed their snouts into the public. trough 
and are gorging themselves on human mis- 
ery." He didn’t say who they are, except 
that they “mask” themselves as humanitari- 
ans and civic improvers.” 

Does this mean that all people who work 
for humanitarian and civic improvement 
are political pigs? Or just some of them? 
The m who passed urban renewal 
and public housing legislation, the officials 
who carry it out, local officials who cooper- 
ate with it, private people who call for it? 
Neilan didn't say. 

For a banker he was dreadfully imprecise. 
He lumped together a posh resort hotel and 
a jail as equally undeserving. Can't he tell 
the difference? 

He purported to prove that urban renewal 
and public housing have gone to wealthier 
rather than poorer areas. He didn't say 
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what he meant by an area, but later on he 
made clear he meant a State. He can’t tell 
the difference between densely packed New 
Jersey and underpopulated Wyoming. 

He called programs in New York City and 
Newark vote buying. He didn’t say how this 
works. 

He should have complained about mal- 


apportioned legislatures whose shortchang- 


img of these big cities sends them looking to 


Washington for help. But he didn't. 

Nellan’s technique is like hunting a crook 
in a crowd with a machinegun, like killing 
weeds by plowing the garden under, like dis- 
carding the baby instead of the diapers. 

If Neilan wants to prune the tree of dead 
branches, parasites and cancerous growths, 
we are for it. If he wants to pull it out by 
the roots, let him look elsewhere for support. 

Federal aid has been used for a lot of fool- 
ish things, while worthy Indianapolis proj- 
ects like urban renewal and flood control 
have gone without, all to satisfy slogans of 
people like Neilan. 

That didn’t save us taxes. It cost us extra 
taxes. It didn't cut the national debt. The 
money—our_money—just went elsewhere. 

Indianapolis has wretched slums and nasty 
floods and 5,000 families getting evicted by 
highways and sky-high property taxes. 
Neilan doesn’t seem to give a damn. 


Tribute to President Lyndon B. Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 4, 1964 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, the great 
courage, skill and devotion with which 
President Lyndon B. Johnson has as- 
sumed his duties as Chief Executive have 
been an inspiration to all the people of 
the United States. In my own State of 
Indiana, as elsewhere, there has been a 
spontaneous and consistent expression of 
gratification at the smoothness in the 
transition to the new administration fol- 
or the national tragedy on Novem- 

r 22. 

Recently, the Indiana Democratic 
State Committee, at the suggestion of 
the Honorable Alexander Campbell, na- 
tional committeeman from Indiana, 
unanimously adopted a resolution set- 
ting forth its confidence and pledging 
its support to our new President. It is 
a privilege to call to the attention of my 
colleagues this fine tribute to President 
Johnson. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert the resolution in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE INDIANA DEMOCRATIC 
STATE COMMITTEE ADOPTED BY UNANIMOUS 
VOTE OF THE COMMITTEE, SUGGESTED BY 
ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, NATIONAL COMMIT- 
TEEMAN FROM INDIANA 
In the light of the eternal flame the torch 

of freedom, liberty and peace has quietly 

from the brilliant hand of the en- 
lightened President John F. Kennedy to the 
masterful hand of the dynamic President 

Lyndon B. Johnson. 

Our courageous new President has con- 
tinued to adyance the program set forth by 
President Kennedy. 
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He has shown great skill and judgment in 
assuming the mantle of leadership in a world 
half free and half slave. 

Within a few short weeks President John- 
son has demonstrated to the people of the 
United States and to the world a titanic 
capacity for the office by virtue of being the 
best trained and most experienced leader 
ever called upon by the people. 

He has already earned the respect and ad- 
miration of America and the world. 

We, the members of the Indiana Demo- 
cratic State Committee extend to President 
Johnson our unqualified commendation and 
pledge to him our full and active.support in 
leading this great Nation forward and in 
holding high the torch of freedom, liberty, 
and peace in a complex world. 


William Jennings Bryan and Lyndon 
Johnso n 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1964 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
Vermont Royster, distinguished editor 
of the Wall Street Journal, points out the 
striking parallels between the current 
“war on poverty” and the basic approach 
of Wiliam Jennings Bryan to the eco- 
nomic and social problems of his time. 
I include Mr. Royster’s column “Think- 
ing Things Over” from this morning’s 
Journal: 


Back TO BRYAN 
(By Vermont Royster) 

We only remember William Jennings Bryan 
as an old man wrestling with the devil and 
Clarence Darrow. We wish we could have 
Known him in the days of his glory; when 
as editor of the Omaha World Herald he was 
wrestling with the crown of golden thorns, 
the horns of William McKinley and the 
shades of Adam Smith. 

Por it always struck us that Bryan had 
the simplest, most straightforward and logi- 
cally irrefutable diagnosis of poverty we ever 
heard of. Poverty, Bryan argued, is when 
people don’t have enough money—an obser- 
vation that surely ranks in acuteness with 
Cal Coolidge’s remark that unemployment 
arises when people don't have jobs. 

Moreover, Bryant had a straightforward 
program to cure poverty that was simplicity 
itself. Since poverty is not having enough 
money, and since one of the sovereign powers 
of government is the authority to create 
money, Bryant reasoned that if the Govern- 
ment would just stop being so miserly and 
would coin enough money then poverty 
would be easily abolished. 

Bryan's trouble was that he was a man 
ahead of his time. Today he would find 
himself right at home on the Council of 
Economic Advisers and his ideas echoed in 
the Johnson administration's current pov- 
erty program.” 

Not all the Johnson poverty program, to 
be sure, is a throwback to the 19th century. 
Some of it, like the proposed revival of 
Roosevelt's Civilian Conservation Corps, is 
only about 30 years old. Others are just cur- 
rent projects wrapped in a new package: 
Federal money for urban and area develop- 
ment; Federal ald to handy and worthy 
causes like schools, libraries, and hospitals; 
the medicare plan; expanded minimum wage 
coverage and unemployment insurance. 
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But the real aim of the poverty pro- 
gram is not to urge these things on their 
individual merits, of which perhaps there 
are some, but rather to use them as an ex- 
cuse for creating more Government-made 
money and as devices for spreading that 
money around. A library is a good thing 
in itself, and can be a comfort to the poor 
equally with the rich, but nobody pretends 
that reading a good book cures hunger 
5 The essential point, in the new economics, 
is that the Government must spend more in 
total than it takes in from taxes. Even the 
proposed tax cut, which certainly has merits 
on its own, is part of the plan for making 
the Government’s deficit larger than it would 
otherwise be. And if President Johnson 
doesn’t promise a deficit quite as large as 
President Kennedy might have offered, it's 
still not small. 

With all these spending programs, plus 
the tax cut, Mr. Johnson plans to spend a 
minimum of $5 billion more than the ex- 
penditures in the last fiscal year. For fiscal 
1964 and 1965 combined the deficit will be 
not less than $15 billion. A small part of 
this may be borrowed from the real savings 
of people, as in the savings bond program, 
but most of it—and this is the actual idea— 
will be simply created by the Government. 

True, there have been some technical ad- 
vances since Bryan's day. The great com- 
moner was still imprisoned by the idea that 
money needed to be backed up by some- 
thing so that it would represent at least 
something of value. Thus while he was im- 
patient with the restrictiveness of the gold 
standard, he could think of nothing better 
than to base the money on both gold and 
silver. 

This bimetallism would have increased the 
money stock considerably. Yet it would have 
had its limitations. In time the rising prices 
from the cheapening of the money would 
have meant that again there would not be 
enough money to meet the demand, and the 


ciency. Walter Heller wouldn't dream of ad- 
vocating bimetallism. The current doctrine 
is nonmetallism. A dollar now is just a piece 
of paper; even the Treasury's silver certifi- 
cates are being withdrawn. The beauty of 
this is that the supply of paper is prac- 
tically infinite. You can print up all the 
dollars you wish, and with a little ingenuity 
you can put them in the hands of the poor 
by the bales. 

It’s not very fashionable to point out that 
this won't cure poverty any more than in- 
cantations will cure cancer. Senator GOLD- 
water, poor fellow, tried to point it out and 
all he got for his pains was a public pillory- 
ing as a heartless fellow “soft on poverty.” 
And today any economist who challenges the 
fashionable view risks being read out of the 
fraternity, or at best being kindly tolerated 
as a museum plece. 

Yet some people, we suspect, have a few 
nagging doubts. ‘The war on poverty has 
been the long occupation of mankind and 
the worthy aim of every economic thinker 
from Adam Smith to Karl Marx. But there 
is no instance on record of poverty being 
abolished by kings clipping coins or parlia- 
ments printing up money. It has come 
closest to being abolished in those lands, 
like the United States, where people have 
the most economic freedom to lift themselves 
from poverty and where the Government 
has done the least damage to the money for 
which the poor labor in order to escape 
poverty. 

Those doubts, just possibly, explain why 
Bryan was twice defeated for the Presi- 
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dency by William McKinley. The common- 
sense of the people may have suggested to 
them if it were all so simply done just by 
minting coins and handing them to the poor 
then the heartbreaking battle would have 
been won long ago. 

That double defeat, which blocked that 
wonderful poverty program, may also ex- 
plain why McKinley has got such a bad 
name. What it doesn't explain is why It's 
reactionary to want to turn the clock back 
to McKinley but forward looking to turn it 
back to Bryan. 


Poem Written by Emma Lee McLeod, 
of Los Alamos, N. Mex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1964 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 
Emma Lee McLeod, a teacher in the 
schools at Los Alamos, N. Mex., during 
the days when the country was filled 
with grief because of the assassination 
of President John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 
wrote a tribute. Friends of hers have 
suggested that it ought to be put in our 
permanent record and I, therefore, ask 
unanimous consent that the tribute be 
printed in the Appendix of the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tus Day 
(By Emma Lee McLeod) 
Death drove in doors 


That had been opened by the hearts 
Of men. These doors were hinged with 
The faith that gives another breath 
To the dying—that gives another 
Note to the symphony—that gives 
Another prayer to the mourning. 
These were the eternal doors whose 
Open only inward. 


reward of eternal life has been given 
a new star‘ has risen in the heavens 
To proclaim this day. 


1 Discovery of a new star was announced at 
Palomar Observatory on Nov. 25, 1963. 
Although the star will be assigned its tech- 
nical number, it will be named “The John 
F, Kennedy Star.“ 


February 4 
An Inspiring Example of Youthful 


Determination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1964 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
an inspiring example of courage and de- 
termination in the face of a physical 
handicap has come to my attention 
through an article written by Mr. Tommy 
Bryant of the sports staff of the Amarillo 
Daily News, a newspaper in the district 
I have the honor to represent. 

The article concerns young Jerry Mc- 
Cuistion of Miami, Tex., a fine city in 
the Texas Panhandle. Because of his 
outstanding record as a high school 
athlete—a record made despite the fact 
that he lost the lower portion of his left 
arm in a farm accident—young Jerry 
McCuistion has been named the recipient 
of an award for the most courageous 
athlete of the year in the Panhandle 
area. i ' 

I know every American will be inter- 

ested in the example of fortitude pre- 

sented by Jerry McCuistion, and accord- 

ingly I respectfully submit Mr. Bryant's 

article for incorporation in the RECORD: 
(By Tommy Bryant) 

In Miami, Jerry McCuiston is an average 


Outside the city limits, he's about as ayer- 
age as any boy who makes the starting varsi- 
ty football team—with one arm—as a fresh- 
man. 

The 160-pound bundle of determination 
has been selected as the third recipient of 
the Dee Henry Memorial Award. 

Friends of the late Austin Junior High 
School football and YMCA baseball coach 
present the award each year at the Pan- 
handle Sports Hall of Fame installation to 
the most courageous athlete of the year. 

The ceremonies will be at 2 p.m. Sunday, 
February 2, in the Amarillo YMCA. The 
event is sponsored by the Y Men's Club. 

By midyear of this past season Jerry was 
able to take over a starting guard position. 
He has also played baseball and basketball 
and plans to compete in track this spring. 

As the stocky youth lost the lower portio: 
of his left arm at 2 years of age in a farm 
accident, residents of Miami have become ac- 
customed to seeing McCuistion with one arm. 

It's only the strangers who are amazed 
at what Jerry does. 

“There were many questions in our minds 
as to the worth of his play,” says head foot- 
ball coach Bill Hines, “until we got the know 


No drill is too tough for the bespectacled 
hitter. He does push ups with the best. By 
looping a rope to his upper arm, Jerry is 
able to take isometric weight exercises. 

“If McCuistion misses an assignment in 
football, he comes in for his share of chew- 
ing,” says Hines. He's no different than any 
other football player, except that he’s a good 
one.” 

Opposing coaches of Miami feel the same 
way. 

Groom’s Jack York says he would like to 
have five or six players of Jerry's caliber. 
8 no into consideration, he’s a 
good, tough football player. Considering his 
arms, he's amazing.” 
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Grady Burnett of Wheeler calls McCuistion 
& good blocker and tough competition. 

Miami basketball coach Lawrence Overcast 
had Jerry on his eighth grade basketball 
team. The 5-foot-9-inch d was an- 
above-average dribbler and defender. Shoot- 
ing took longer, but was as accurate as any 
Of the players. 

“We played a little softball in school last 
epring and Jerry sparkled,” recalls Lawrence. 
“He wears a right-handed glove. It doesn't 
take him long to remove the glove and throw. 
It's a chore to strike him out. No one let 
up on him.” 

Jerry takes little credit for being an out- 
Standing athlete and says only. I try hard.” 

MecCuistion joins Dwayne Tidwell and Dale 
Sexton as winner of the Dee Henry Award. 

Tidwell dislocated a shoulder between his 
junior and senior years at Amarillo High 
School and that injury knocked him out of 
any contact football work. He volunteered 
to kick extra points and had an outstanding 
season 


Memphis High's Sexton cut off four of his 
fingers 2 days before football practice started 
in the season of 1962. The 6-foot-4-Inch 
220-pounder returned to action and was a 
second-team all-district selection. 

W. A. (Gus) Miller will be installed as the 
Sixth member of the Panhandle Sports Hall 
Of Fame, 

Miller’s basketball teams at West Texas 
State won 176 games, while losing 128. At 
Texas Wesleyan College his clubs won 106 
&nd lost 19. 

Other members of the Panhandle Sports 
Hall of Fame are Joe Fortenberry, West Texas 
All-America basketball player; Blair Cheery, 
Amarillo High School and University of Texas 
Tootball coach; Bob Seeds, major league base- 
ball player; Cal Farley, wrestling champion; 
and Prank Kimbrough, athletic director and 
former head football coach of West Texas, 

There won't be a banquet with the cere- 
Monies. There is no charge. All men and 
women sports followers are invited. 

Coaches and athletes of the year in foot- 
ball, basketball, baseball, track, and tennis 
Will also be honored. 


Panama Canal: Conquest by 
Negotiations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, as all stu- 
Gents of U.S. history know, it was Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt whose coura- 
geous actions brought about the acqui- 
Sition of the Canal Zone and construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal. 

Among the many points that I have 
Stressed in the course of many addresses 
to this body is that the long-range So- 
viet drive for wresting control of the 
Panama Canal from the United States 
traces back to 1917, when John Reed, 
the notorious Communist who was 
buried in the Kremlin, discussed the 
matter with the Reds in Petrograd. 

It is, indeed, significant that former 
President Theodore Roosevelt in the 
very next year on December 2, 1918, 
warned our country against the threat 
of internationalization. 

The latest contribution on the canal 
question by the distinguished grand- 
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daughter of President Theodore Roose- 
velt quotes his specific warning in an ar- 
ticle published in the January 26, 1964, 
issue of the Philadelphia Sunday Bulle- 
tin. 


The indicated news story follows: 
CONQUEST BY NEGOTIATION—ARE ZONIANS 
BEIN Conoprrionep To Accerr “Surz 
SOLUTION”? 


(By Edith Kermit Roósevelt) 


WASHINGTON. —The vulnerable locks of the 
Panama Canal are caught in a squeeze play. 
On the one side are Egyptian advisers expe- 
rienced in the Suez venture, Castro agents 
and Panamanian ultranationalists. On the 
other, apparently pushing for the same ulti- 
mate objectives, are key State Department 
and other U.S. officials. 

Conspicuous among those Americans fur- 
thering what Representative DANIEL FLOOD, 
Democrat of Pennsylvania, calls “conquest 
by negotiation" is none other than Robert J. 
Fleming, Jr. He is Panama Canal Zone 
Governor. On March 17, last year, the Re- 
public of Panama Sunday American reported 
that he denounced “blind adherence to a 
treaty signed 60 years ago” and “strictly le- 
galistic interpretations of its provisions.” 


ADDRESS OF 1962 


Governor Fleming followed the familiar 
pattern of Owen Lattimore in China, and 
William Wieland in Cuba, as he spoke to 
select groups on “guided change” in contrast 
with the “status quo” and the “reactionary.” 
His words were sensationally reported in 
Panama's Spanish language press, which has 
all along seized on any quotation from an 
American official that would inflame Pana- 
manian nationalist passions. 

On December 10, 1962, in an address before 
the Panama section of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, Governor Fleming derided 
the “folklores stemming from the era of the 
rugged individualist and of the pioneer,” 
adding that “oversimplified slogans lik 
‘States Rights’ and ‘100 Percent American- 
ism’ become platitudes that support, not 
principles, but vague and cloudy dreams of 
things that never existed.” 

Our pioneer stock and the families who 
pushed westward, however, did exist. Gov- 
ernor Fleming's derision of them only helps 
to destroy the U.S. image. How can foreign 
nationals, loyal to their own kind, respect 
the United States when its own officials 
downgrade its heritage and traditions? 

The Panama Canal is one of the outstand- 
ing symbols of our national dynamism. 
Yet Governor Fleming is dismantling it. 

GOVERNOR FLEMING “BLAMED” 


In an interview with Jules DuBois, pub- 
lished in the Chicago Tribune, January 13, 
Ramon Mendez, pastor of the First Chris- 
tian Church of Christ, Panama City, blamed 
Governor Fleming for touching off the riots. 
The Governor provoked the disturbances, 
Mendez said, by his refusal to allow Amer- 
ican flags to be raised over American schools 
and by removing the from his of- 
ficial residence—all in the Canal Zone itself. 

Governor Fleming could hardly have ex- 
pressed these views at a time when Wash- 
ington was enfi a one-yoice approach 
without their being State Department policy. 
These Officials, it seems to me have been con- 
ducting operations to erode U.S. power in 
the zone ever since 1946, when Alger Hiss, 
head of the Department’s Office of Special 
Political Affairs, filed an administrative re- 
port with the United Nations listing the zone 
as an “occupied area.” 


RIOT LEADER DECORATED 


More recently, Representaitve Frank T. 
Bow, Republican, of Ohio, pointed out on 
the floor, January 13, that more than a 
year ago “this Government through the rec- 
ommendation of the State Department dec- 
orated with an American medal one Thelma 
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King, a well-known Communist in Panama 
and once an associate of Fidel Castro.” This 
was the same Thelma King who was heard 
on Radio Tribuns inciting the Panamanians 
to action in the zone in the synchronized 
anti-American rioting that started January 9. 

Should they take her advice to engage in 
very violent revolution,” it would, of course, 
force a riposte by the United States. Thus 
the State Department prefers, in accord- 
ance with its policy of “guided change,” that 
the zone will fall without looking as though 
it had been pushed, 


VISITOR FROM SUEZ 


One of the Department's maneuvers was 
revealed by Edwin McDowell, writing from 
Panama City, in the Arizona Republic of 
June 18, last year. McDowell said the State 
Department invited to the Canal Zone, Abdel 
Hamid Abubakr, Secretary General of the 
Suez Canal Authority. At a luncheon at- 
tended by employees of the zone government, 
the United Arab Republic spokesman enthu- 
siastically described how Egypt seized the 
Suez Canal during a 55-hour period in 1956. 

The day after his speech a Panama City 
newspaper displayed a front-page picture of 
the United Arab Republic official handing 
the flag of the expropriated Suez Canal to 
Gov. Robert Fleming. 

Understandably, this gesture jolted U.S. 
citizens in the zone. When another United 
Arab Republic delegate arrived, also a guest 
of the State Department, in Washington, his 
appearance was hushed up. 

TRS WARNING 


Fears by U.S. citizens in the zone that they 
are being conditioned to accept the Suez 
Canal seizure as a precedent are not far- 
fetched. It is recalled that after Nasser 
seized the Suez Canal, the United States 
joined with Soviet Russia in demanding it 
be internationalized by the United Nations. 

Significantly, the man who ordered the 
canal built, President Theodore Roosevelt, 
warned against internationalization of the 
Panama Canal Zone as a threat to U.S. se- 
curity. In the Kansas City Star, December 2, 
1918, he wrote: 

“The Panama Canal must not be inter- 
nationalized. It is our canal; we built it; 
we fortified it, and we will protect it, and we 
will not permit our enemies to use it in war. 
In time of peace, all nations shall use it alike 
but in time of war our Interest at once be- 
comes dominant.” 


Resolution Endorsing Civil Rights 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1964 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, while this 
House is engaged in a serious debate on 
civil rights legislation, I am happy to note 
that the Grand Council of Columbia 
Associations in Civil Service, has, by 
resolution, endorsed and given its full 
support to this measure. 

President Lt. Mario Biaggi, in ad- 
dressing 300 delegates representing 
80,000 members, Americans of Italian 
heritage, in city, State, and Federal de- 
partments, said: 

That this Nation, under God, was founded 
by men of many nations and backgrounds; it 
was founded on the principle that all men 
are created equal, and that the rights of all 
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men are diminished when the rights of one 
man are threatened. 

That it is for our sense of decency, for 
our conscience, and for human dignity—our 
own and our neighbor's that this legislation 
be passed. \ 

That beyond personal feelings, there is a 
special obligation for our legislators to make 
the basic documents upon which our Gov- 
ernment rests—the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution—a reality for all 
men. 

That we are confronted primarily with a 
moral issue which is as old as the Scriptures 
and is clear as the American Constitution. 
That the heart of the question is whether 
all Americans are to be afforded equal rights 
and equal opportunities; and whether we are 
going to treat our fellow Americans as we 
want to be treated. 


The resolution, pledging the full sup- 
port of the Grand Council of Columbia 
Associations in Civil Service, was unani- 
mously adopted. 


A New Johnson Rainbow 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1964 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
farm message delivered by President 
Johnson was very similar to the state of 
the Union message and likewise his 
budget message. 

In order to appreciate the full import 
of these, one should use rose-colored 
glasses while reading them because it is 
quite evident there were glaring incon- 
sistencies. 

In addition we must view them with 
unusual skepticism because once again 
we get promises of more benefits at 
greatly reduced costs. 

He announced no retreat from Gov- 
ernment controls with more subsidies, 
yet with a reduced budget, or as more 
aptly put by the editorial writer of the 
Rock Island (IIl.) Argus on February 1, 
1964—A New Johnson Rainbow.” 

I recommend the reading of this edi- 
torial to my colleagues. 

A New JOHNSON RAINBOW 

President Johnson’s farm program, in 
which he announced no retreat from the 
New Frontier's controls and subsidies, con- 
tains the same kind of allurement that he 
offered in his state of the Union message— 
more benefits, yet a reduced budget. 

He says the total cost will be from $1 bil- 
lion to $1.1 billion below spendings for the 
current year, which will end next June 30. 
Yet farm-aid spendings will be shaved only 
from $1.9 to $1.7 billion—a slice of $200 
million. 

How is this magic to be performed? The 
savings, he said, will come from planned re- 
duction in the surpluses. In other words, 
he hopes to sell more of the surpluses than 
previous administrations have been able to 
do, 

This is a good resolution. The surplus 
problem offers a tremendous challenge. 
Other administrations have tackled it with 
confidence as well as zest, only to find their 
hopes unfulfilled. In some instances there 
have been objections abroad even to outright 
gifts because of interference with local 
markets. 
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We hope that Mr. Johnson succeeds. But 
even if he does, it will be improper to describe 
the proceeds from such sales as administra- 
tion economies. The surpluses were ac- 
cumulated through Government subsidy pro- 
grams, at a greater cost than their present 
value. Selling them at a discount will be 
no economy miracle, though it may be good 
business. The way to economize is to cut 
down on the multitude of Government op- 
erations seeking to control farm supplies and 
prices, but which produce surpluses. 


Kennedy Memorial Services in Hue, 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1964 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, Mary Mills is a nurse serving 
overseas with AID as a public health 
nursing advisor and instructor. She has 
been in the service of her country many 
(18) years, has spent some time in Li- 
beria, Beirut, and Cambodia. She is now 
in Hue, Vietnam. 


In writing me recently she enclosed a 
copy of her account of the memorial 
services for the late President, John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy. It seems to me this re- 
spect paid by our American citizens 
abroad to our assassinated President 
must have had great meaning, not only 
to the Americans over there but also to 
the citizens of that war-torn country. I 
would like to share with you the account 
by Mary Mills: 

MEMORIAL SERVICES FOR THE LATE PRESIDENT 
JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY, Monpary, No- 
VEMBER 25, 1963, HUE, VIETNAM 
Yes, there was something we could do in 

Hue, Vietnam: Representatives from the 
Consulate and our military headquarters 
came by the house on Sunday evening to 
tell me that there would be a memorial sery- 
ice for our late President on Monday morn- 
ing at 11 (11 at night there). By morning 
I knew what to do. I had the driver cut 
some sprigs of boxwood from the garden, and 
armed with the big brass punchbowl, I was 
off for our military headquarters. The offi- 
cer on duty was not certain if flowers would 
be used since it was to be a military cere- 
mony but that he would find out and let 
me know. Leaving his office I ran into the 
commanding officer who not only welcomed 
the idea but insisted that I remain and have 
breakfast with him which I politely refused 
because I did not have the time. He did in- 
sist that I at least have a cup of tea with 
him. From there I went to the market to 
buy flowers. En route to the school I passed 
by my French teacher's to give them the in- 
formation about the ceremony. Back at 
school I suggested that a student representa- 
tion of one student from each of the four 
classes prepare themselves to accompany 
me to the ceremony at 10:45. The instruc- 
tors and the administrative assistant along 
with my immediate staff were invited to ac- 
company us, It was suggested that we all 
go in uniform. 

I stopped and gathered some fern and a 
beautiful little running flower with delicate 
white blossoms from the Sisters’ residence 
which is near our school. My driver helped 
me with the floral arrangement. In the 
main entrance of the military headquarters 
through which the guests passed, on a table 
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beneath a large draped picture of the Presi- 
dent, I did the most beautiful (I think) ar- 
rangement I have ever done. Never have I 
given the care and attention to such an ar- 
rangement. The table was covered with a 
white tablecloth and on either side of the 
huge copper punchbowl were tall candelabra. 
To the right of the picture was the American 
fag. The part of the cloth which hung over 
the table was garlanded in black. The 
flowers consisted of lilies, a delicate white 
flower, a few pale pink roses, and the box- 
wood and fern. Those were the only 
flowers used since the service was strictly 
military and held out of doors. Even the 
rains were kind to us; it was a heavenly 
morning. 

At 10:45 two cars took us, in a group, to 
the military headquarters. Surprisingly, 
there was a special seat for me with my 
name pinned on it, but most important of 
all there was the place of honor reserved 
for my staff and students, It so happened 
that with us appearing in uniform and our 
group representing the only Vietnamese ap- 
pearing in a small group, quite an impres- 
sion was made on both the Vietnamese and 
some of the others. 


It was a touching and most impressive 
ceremony; in 20 minutes it was all over. 
The chaplain had performed what must have 
been for him, as was true for others through- 
out the world, a painful but honored duty. 
The Vietnamese Band (military) played the 
Funeral Dirge, Taps, and our National 
Anthem. During our minutes of silent 
prayers following the chaplain’s eulogy and 
prayer, certainly there must have been 
unisonous in silence that united us in his 
honor and memory; that we would reaffirm 
our faith and rededicate our efforts and our 
lives to help carry out the mission begun by 
him and yet common to us all, the continu- 
ing search for the fulfillment of a just and 
lasting peace, that we would come to recog- 
nize the true worth of all mankind irrespec- 
tive of the differences that may separate us, 
and that human dignity and freedom would 
become our symbol and a reality not only 
for our own country but for mankind. If 
we can so bind up our wounds and suffering 
for this great loss through such a dedication, 
then his short life and tragic loss would not 
have been in vain. Some people finish their 
work on this earth in a much shorter period 
of time than is necessary for some of us who 
spend most of our lives trying to destroy 
others while at the same time not 
that the tragic loss is that of our own lives. 
And so, while there is still time, let us put 
forth an all-out effort to become men of 
good will. 


Mary MILLS. 
Hur, VIETNAM. 


Independence of Ceylon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, after 
more than 400 years as a colony of Euro- 
pean powers, Ceylon became an inde- 
Pendent and sovereign state on Febru- 
ary 4, 1948. Today marks the 16th an- 
niversary of that historic moment and I 
take this opportunity to congratulate 
His Excellency the Governor-General of 
Ceylon, William Gopallawa; and His Ex- 
cellency, the Ceylonese Ambassador to 
the United States, M. F. de S. Jayaratne. 
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Ceylon is a small island paradise just 
off the southeastern tip of the Indian 
Subcontinent. It has some of the most 
enchanting scenery in the world and its 
Praises have been sung by visitors for 
Centuries. As long as ships have sailed 
the Indian Ocean, Ceylon has been an 
important link in trade with the Orient. 
It was famous in earlier days for its rich 
and abundant spices, especially cinna- 
mon, and for its many precious stones. 
However, the country is better known to 
Us today for its exports of black tea and 
Natural rubber and for the fact that its 
Prime Minister is the first woman in 
Modern history to head a government. 

A visitor who is familiar with living 
Conditions in other Asian countries will 
be pleasantly surprised by the relative 
brosperty in Ceylon. The people live 
Simply but well, and there is little or no 
evidence of poverty and misery in the 

. Three-fourths of all Ceylonese 
are able to read and write, as compared 
to the rest of Asia’s one-fourth, and edu- 
Cation is free from kindergarten to uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Speaker, today the independence 
Of Ceylon is being celebrated by the peo- 
ble of that country, and we share their 
joy and pride on this important occasion. 
The continued evolution of Ceylon as a 
free and independent democratic state 
is important to the United States. Our 
Country has always respected the Ceylon 
Government’s policy of “friendly rela- 
tions with all nations and noninvolve- 
ment with any power bloc.” And over 
the many years the relations between the 
United States and Ceylon have been 
triendly. Our trade relations have been 
mutually satisfactory, and there has been 
increasing cultural exchange. It is true 
that the close bond between the United 
States and Ceylon has been under strain 
in recent months due to unresolved dif- 
ferences over American property na- 
tionalized in Ceylon. But it seems to me 
that, given mutual understanding and 
respect for the ideals of each other, it 
should be possible to restore normal and 
friendly relations. I personally look for- 
Ward to the time when we will move once 
More to such a rewarding friendship. 


Decision Should Be Reached on 
Question of Airport Site 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1964 


Mr, COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, this 
Week, the Civil Aeronautics Board will 
begin final consideration of a matter of 
utmost importance to the future of air 
transportation in eastern North Caro- 
lina. The matter has stimulated enor- 
Mous public interest in the area, and I 
would like to place in the Recorp a brief 
editorial which appeared in the Janu- 
ary 30, 1964, edition of the Nashville 
Graphic which is published in my home- 
town of Nashville, N.C. This editorial 
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refiects the views of thousands of peo- 
ple living in the area where better air 
transportation is so badly needed in the 
eastern part of our State. The editorial 
is as follows: 


DECISION SHOULD Be REACHED ON QUESTION 
OF Arrport SITE 


Another hearing is scheduled before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in Washington, D.C., 
next Wednesday in connection with the pro- 
posal to build a new airport in the area of 
Town Creek, approximately halfway between 
Rocky Mount and Wilson. 

It is our understanding, and our hope, that 
the airport location question will be settled 
once and for all at this hearing. 

The controversy has extended over a long 
period of time. Rocky Mount and Wilson, 
with the moral and financial support of the 
three counties of Nash, be, and 
Wilson, have battled persistently for the 
Town Creek location. A group from the 
Greenville area has fought no less diligently 
for a location near Toddy, in Pitt County. 

There are arguments, of course, in favor of 
both locations. The major difference is that 
the Town Creek location is based on the 
proposition that the new airport can hope 
to serve only a limited area, while the Toddy 
location envisions a regional airport facility 
that would serve a major part of eastern 
Carolina. 

The regional concept is weak, it seems to 
us, for the simple reason that the region's 
population is too small and too sparse to 
support a major airport. For Nash, and other 
counties in this immediate area, the Raleigh- 
Durham Airport is almost as close as the 
Toddy would be, and Raleigh-Dur- 
ħam offers service which an airport facility 
at Toddy could not hope to match in the 
foreseeable future. 

This means that passenger traffic and air 
freight shipments for the Toddy Airport 
would be limited largely to areas east of 
Rocky Mount and Wilson, where travel dis- 
tances would place extreme restrictions on 
use of the airport for much of the widely 
scattered population, 

The Town Creek location, on the other 
hand, could expect to generate traffic from 
both the Rocky Mount and Wilson areas, 
Piedmont Airlines is: already serving Rocky 
Mount on a profitable basis, and it is rea- 
sonable to assume that its air transportation 
business would expand as a result of added 
patronage from the Wilson area, 

In addition, matching funds in the amount 
of $700,000 have already been pledged toward 
construction of the Town Creek Airport by 
the three counties of Nash, Wilson, and Edge- 
combe, and by the cities of Rocky Mount and 
Wilson. 

From a practical standpoint, therefore, it 
seems logical that the Civil Aeronautics 
Board should approve the Town Creek site 
and the concept of an airport that will serve 
a limited area successfully, rather than a 
regional airport that has little hope of gen- 
erating enough traffic to justify its existence. 


The Baker Affair a Midge to L.B.J. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1964 
Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
to me that it is the duty of all of us to 


try and understand President Johnson's 
motives and methods. Mr. Marquis 
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Childs, in his column in the Washington 
Post of February 3, has given us quite an 
insight into various phases of the Presi- 
dent's activities. 

His column follows: 

Tse BARE Arram a Mick to LBJ. 

(By Marquis Childs) 

Since he was old enough to know what 
life was about, Lyndon Baines Johnson has 
been running as hard and as fast as he could. 
And now occupying the highest office in the 
land with present prospects of staying there 
for some time to come, he can't stop running. 

The picture of a driving taskmaster who 
pushes himself twice as hard as anyone 
around him emerges from his first 2 months 
in the Presidency: But this is an oversimpli- 
fication, for the President is more compli- 
cated than a superficial impression would 
indicate. 

A Texan who has known Mr. Johnson 
through his entire career was asked what he 
thought would be the effect on the President 
of the disclosures in the Bobby Baker case. 
His answer was: 

“He'll work twice as long. He'll be like a 
man clearing out swampland, digging harder 
than ever and meanwhile brushing off the 
midges swarming around. Lyndon can't be- 
lieve anything he does is wrong.” 

That is an apt figure of speech. The com- 
plexities of the Johnson character go down 
to his origins and his background. As a 
young man growing up in a part of the coun- 
try where the frontier tradition was still 
strong, he was a “have not” and he set out 
with all his great capacity and phenomenal 
energy to become a “have.” 

His political outlook was shaped by this 


This was against 
not so much the Hamiltonian tradition of 
aristrocratic rule as against the Adams con- 
cept of government as an austere obligation 
to do good and promote the general welfare. 

Andrew Jackson believed that the public 
lands in the empty continent were there to 
be taken by the people. When he defeated 
John Quincy Adams for reelection to the 
Presidency, the Adams clan felt that the 
cloven hoof was stamped on government with 
& carnival of corruption to follow. Out of 
those public lands some of the greatest 
American fortunes were amassed, 

This Jacksonian conviction has carried 
over into a more complicated day, Whether 
it is television franchises or contracts run- 
ning into hundreds of millions of dollars, for 
the Jacksonians, government is a legitimate 
source of enrichment. And for a have-not 
it is not merely a privilege but a duty to take 
what he can before it falls to the haves. 

In this same context, distorted and para- 
doxical as it appears, the private defenders 
of Bobby Baker see the boy from Pickens, 
S.C, Baker is a Jacksonian in the era of the 
quick buck, a Horatio Alger of the fast deal 


whether the public attitude toward this in- 
stant millionaire is one more of envy than 
of censure. 


The Johnson paradox is that he can in 
all sincerity propose a war on poverty using 
every weapon of Government and yet not im- 
pair his solid standing with the establish- 
ment in Texas. 

In a sense this is the paradox of Texas and 
the President is first a Texan and then a 
southerner or a westerner. In his New 
Yorker series that angered many Texans, 
John Bainbridge pointed out that while so- 
cial security” and “Federal ald“ are dirty 
words to Texas millionaires, that State, sixth 
in population and seventh in the amount 
of Federal taxes paid, ranks third in the 
volume of help it gets from the Federal 
Government. 
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More than any of his predecessors in this 
century, the President resembles Harry S. 
Truman, Truman is a Jacksonian Democrat 
who came of political age in Kansas City 
where self-help through government took on 
astonishing proportions. 

The President's gross income for 1963 is 
said to have been more than $190,000 which 
included his salary up to November 22 as 
Vice President, $40,000 a year, pius an allow- 
ance also subject to Federal income tax of 
$10,000, the sale of cattle and the sale of cer- 
tain ranch lands. He can certify his stand- 
ing as a have. . 

vou are President of the United 
States. A call comes just before midnight 
to say the Turks are reported moving in 
force on the island of Cyprus. Twenty hours 
later you are on the phone to Vietnam 
learning whether the coup there is disastrous 
or helpful. Through the day the stalemate 
of Panama has been on your desk. If the 
midges swarm about your head, you brush 
them aside impatiently. 


Road to Surrender 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 4, 1964 


Mr, BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the free 
world should have by now realized that 
there is no such thing as neutrality 
with the Communist world. The follow- 
ing editorial in the Washington Star of 
Sunday, February 2, 1964, is an excellant 
commentary on this matter: 

ROAD TO SURRENDER 

Ten years ago the French, defeated after a 
long and bitter war, tossed in the sponge 
in Indochina. General de Gaulle now wants 
a repeat performance—this time without so 
much as the firing of a single shot by France. 

Of course, he did not put it in these words 
in his rambling Friday press conference. 
General de Gaulle said he was advocating a 
treaty to “neutralize” the former French pos- 
sessions in southeast Asia—Cambodia, Laos, 
and the two Vietnams. Communist China 
would be a party to this treaty. And the 
agreement would enjoy an international 
guarantee—a guarantee which would ex- 
clude armed action between the 
states as well as “foreign intervention.” To 
cap off his remarks, the French President 
said “neutrality appears to be the only situa- 
tion compatible with the peaceful life and 
progress of the populations.” 

Another “situation” suggests itself to us. 
This is that the Communists cease their 

on in southeast Asia, thereby assur- 
ing the peaceful life and progress of the pop- 
ulations. 

But the Communists, of course, are not 
going to do this—as everyone except Gen- 
eral de Gaulle must understand. Nor is 
there any visible merit in his proposed 
treaty, with Communist China as a party. 
How is this treaty to be enforced? Is De 
Gaulle’s France, which has refused to meet 
its NATO commitments in Europe, ready to 
contribute arms and troops to the mainten- 
ance of a treaty in southeast Asia? N. 
in General de Gaulle remarks indicate that 
it is. 

After the defeat in 1954, France negotiated 
an agreement with Communist China. This 
was supposed to preserve the integrity of the 
area. But within a few years the Commu- 
nists renewed their guerrilla war—a war 
which has led step by step, but nonetheless 
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directly, to the crisis which confronts the 
world today. General de Gaulle’s proposals, 
if accepted, could only mean another even- 
tual surrender. For the guarantees which 
he so vaguely mentions are worthless. 

There should be no self-deception in this 
matter. It is possible that the Communists, 
with or without the help of fuzzy, defeatist 
recommendations from General de Gaulle, 
will win the war in South Vietnam. This 
may even be probable unless the United 
States intervene militarily on a much larger 
scale than is the case today. If Vietnam 
goes, however, the rest of southeast Asia 
might just as well be written off—notwith- 
standing all talk of neutrality. 

At the moment General Khanh, who has 
taken power in Siagon, bitterly rejects the 
advice from Paris and proposes to press on 
with the war. If General Khanh's deeds sup- 
port his words, the United States, or so it 
seems to us, must stay with the struggle. 
Meanwhile, one can only hope that President 
de Gaulle, if merely for the sake of change, 
will mind his own business. 


Canal Zone—Panama Relations: 


Zonians Speak Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, following 
the January 9, 1964, Panamanian assault 
on the Canal Zone, I have received let- 
ters, telegrams, newspaper clippings, and 
telephone calls from many parts of the 
Nation. Without a single exception, all 
such communications have approved the 
views that I have consistently presented 
on the Panama Canal sovereignty and 
perpetuity questions. 

A recent letter from a Balboa, C.Z., 
schoolteacher, speaks out with a refresh- 
ing degree of candor and is commended 
for reading by all Members of the Con- 


gress. 

The indicated letter follows: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: The relation- 
ship between the Canal Zone and the Re- 
public of Panama is critical and needs your 
immediate attention. The press reports 
which I have seen have been in most respects 
both erroneous and distorted. To think that 
the American students’ attempt to fiy the 
American flag at the Balboa High School 
was the cause of the present flareup is to be 
naive. 

The presentation of a Panamanian flag to 
President Roberto Chiari and the OAS, sup- 
posedly torn and bloodied by the North 
American students, is an example of their 
many lies. 

Gen Andrew P. O'Meara, commander in 
chief, US. Southern Command, has cate- 
gorically denied that this was done by North 
American students and has backed his denial 
with a 16-millimeter film of the incident. 

The phenomenal destruction of property 
in Panama by their own citizens was dis- 
graceful. Is this their way of showing pa- 
triotism for their flag? Or is this an indi- 
cation of the many subversive elements that 
operate in Panama? 

Our appeasements in the Canal Zone over 
many years, particularly since the 1959 riot- 
ing, have brought nothing more than scorn, 
greater demands, and more sacrifice by the 
U.S. taxpayers. 
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The past publicity of Operation Friend- 
ship and the activities of the State Depart- 
ment have presented a false picture of great 
accomplishment. The all-out efforts of the 
military and civilan populace of the Canal 
Zone to improve conditions haye been in 
most cases resented. 

The Panamanians complain that we have 
so much more than they, and yet they do 
nothing to improve their economy. 

The North Americans in general have been 
and still are disliked throughout Latin 
America, and we were respected only momen- 
tarily when the United States took a firm 
stand during the Cuban crisis. We must 
take a firm stand now, before we are lost. 

In Panama itself, as in many other Latin 
American countries, there are luxurious sub- 
urbs containing some of the wealthiest peo- 
ple in the world. Yet these wealthy people 
want more and expect the U.S. taxpayer to 
take care of their problems. 

In Panama the needy are contrasted with 
the people of the Canal Zone. To contrast 
the two presents a false picture, as no un- 
employment could possibly exist in the zone. 
The economic condition of the Zonians, 
which is often called luxurious, is not equiv- 
alent to that of people of the United States 
of the same means. As an example, most 
housing is substandard. 

One of the present requests of the Pana- 
manian Government is for a new treaty. 
With the instability in government that often 
exists in Panama we would have to write a 
new treaty with each new family that comes 
into power. It is impossible to have a ra- 
tional understanding with such unstable 
conditions. History will verify that revolu- 
tion is not uncommon. 

Millions of dollars are being channeled 
into this area and with what returns? 

The residents in the Canal Zone feel it 
is our responsibility to let the other U.S. 
citizens and our friends of the world know 
the truth and importance of the present 
situation. We invite your personal investi- 
gation. 

Sincerely yours, 
A BALBOA, C.Z., SCHOOLTEACHER, 


Amendments to the Antidumping Act of 
1921 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED B. ROONEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1964 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is imperative that this session ` 
of the 88th Congress act upon amend- 
ments to the Antidumping Act of 1921. 
As the act now stands it is not only pos- 
sible, but incredibly easy for a foreign 
manufacturer to bring his goods to this 
country and dump them on the market at 
prices substantially below what he is 
charging for identical manufactured 
goods in his own country. 

This is patently unfair, not only to 
American manufacturers, but also to 
American workers and consumers. Be- 
cause of this, the proposed amendments 
to the antidumping laws which I have in- 
troduced—and amendments introduced 
by 49 other Members of this House, both 
Democratic and Republican—have the 
full and wholehearted support of both 
organized labor and management, 
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This is a matter which cuts through 
economic and social strata. It is not a 
Partisan political issue. It is not pro- 
Posed legislation for the sake of special 
interests on either side, 

It is designed to fight unemployment, 
for when the profits of our cement indus- 
try in my own district are substantially 
Cut back by unfair dumping practices, 
there can and will be only one result: the 
loss of large numbers of jobs for the 
People in my area. 1 

The problem is particularly critical 
in my district and it affects the lives of 
Nearly every Pennsylvanian who lives or 
works or depends upon heavy industry 
for his subsistence. 

American steel has been particularly 
hard pressed by these unfair practices. 
Bethlehem Steel—the world’s second 
largest producer of steel products and 
Steel for industrial uses—finds itself 
consistently undersold by foreign pro- 
ducers who are permitted to dump indis- 
Criminately on our markets. 

Just a few days ago, Mr. Talbot Shel- 
ton, representing Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Which employs 120,000 workers, many 
of them right in my own native city of 
Bethlehem, appeared before representa- 
tives of the U.S. Treasury Department to 
Clarify and reaffirm the company’s op- 
Position to foreign dumping. In his 
testimony, Mr. Shelton made a number 
of cogent observations on the use of loss 
leaders by foreign producers to cut an 
unfair corner in the American market. 

Mr. Shelton—and the company—take 
Specifically strong exception to the De- 
Partment’s practice of making decisions 
on dumping cases without giving Ameri- 
Can producers an opportunity to be heard 
and participate in the discussion leading 
up to the Department's decision. 

Mr. Shelton said: 

It is too easy under these circumstances 
for the Treasury to be misled into accepting 
misleading or false information or data that 
is not typical of arm’s length transactions at 
any particular time. To provide an accurate, 
Tair and expeditious administration of the 
Antidumping Act, the Treasury should not 
Teach decisions in camera but should hold 
Public hearings. Experience in the wire rod 
Proceedings indicates such hearings would 
be in the overall public interest. Because 
there is a strong economic incentive to dump 
and the effects can be so adverse to American 
industry and labor, a finding of dumping or 
no dumping by the Treasury is too serious a 
matter to be decided without hearings. 


This is a problem which affects many 
economic and industrial flelds and it 
knows no geographical boundaries. 

When foreign producers are allowed to 
invade American markets with pre- 
Posterously lowered, cutrate prices 
which are far below their own market 
levels at home, we are making second- 
class producers of our aluminum, ce- 
ment, chemical, copper and brass, elec- 
trical and electronics, pharmaceutical, 
steel, synthetic fabric, textiles, wire and 
cable and many other industrial pro- 
ducers representing the mainstream of 
Fe aca consumer-industrial produc- 

on. 

We must act—and act now—to close 
the loopholes in existing antidumping 
legislation. We must do it, not only for 
the sake of a substantial portion of our 
manufacturing community, but for the 
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thousands of Americans who are being 
forced into unfair competition with a 
foreign labor market. 

I cannot overemphasize the impor- 
tance of action in this field. Pennsyl- 
vania’s cement industry—most of which 
is concentrated in my own district and in 
the Lehigh Valley—has suffered serious 
and severe economic loss through the 
indiscriminate dumping of foreign-pro- 
duced materials on the American market. 

With employment in cement lagging— 
and -with further serious cutbacks 
threatened in steel and other major in- 
dustries—the continued permissiveness 
of the Antidumping Act of 1921 is a dag- 
ger at the throat of progress for Amer- 
ican industry. 

It is inconceivable that the men who 
sponsored and fought for the original 
bill, or for its amendment in past years, 
would have been able to foresee the dras- 
tic increase in dumping by foreign pro- 
ducers which has occurred in recent 
years. The aim of the act is not—and 
should not be—to penalize American pro- 
ducers or American consumers. But that 
is precisely the effect it is now having. 

Early action on the amendments now 
before the distinguished members of the 
Ways and Means Committee is clearly in 
the best interest of all Americans, no 
matter where they live or work. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include extraneous matter at this 
point: 

STATEMENT oF Mr. SHELTON, OF BETHLEHEM 


TIONS UNDER THE ANTIDUMPING ACT, JANU- 
ARY 23, 1964 


My name is Talbot Shelton and I am 
assistant financial vice president and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of Bethlehem 
Steel Co. Bethlehem is in the business of 
manufacturing a broad range of tron and 
steel products, fabricating and erecting 
structural steel, and buillding and repairing 
ships. We furnish employment to approx- 
imately 120,000 people and our gross receipts 
approximate $2 billion annually. On De- 
cember 19, 1963, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury James A. Reed sent out a letter 
welcoming comments relevant to a review of 
the Treasury's regulations under the Anti- 
dumping Act. This review, I believe, was 
stimulated in part ‘by the specific recom- 
mendations to amend such regulations made 
by Mr. Merrill Russell, assistant general solic- 
itor of United States Steel Corp., in his let- 
ter of October 30, 1963, to Mr. Belin, General 
Counsel of the Treasury Department. 

My company is generally in favor of revi- 
sions in the regulations and in the areas sug- 
gested by Mr. Russell. 

It is not my purpose today to suggest 
specific regulation changes nor to review in 
detail the specific recommendations already 
submitted. Rather, I believe I may be help- 
ful in reviewing the areas in which my com- 
pany has experienced difficulties with the 
administration of the Antidumping Act and 
in pointing out some places where such 
administration might be improved. 

The chaotic conditions and damage to an 
importing country’s employment and indus- 
try which result when another country’s 
producers engage in dumping have caused 
most nations to condemn this practice and to 
adopt laws or regulations to prevent it. The 
right of each country to do so is specifically 
recognized in article VI of the general agree- 
ment on tariffs and trade (GATT) to which 
all of the major free world producing nations 
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are parties. Most of my discussion will re- 
late to the experiences Bethlehem and seven 
other t steel-producing companies. 
in the United States encountered in an at- 
tempt to prove dumping of wire rods by 
producers in five foreign countries. 

In order properly to introduce this discus- 
sion it is worthwhile to look briefly at two 
things: (1) the current world supply-demand 
balance in steel and (2) the economics of 
dumping from the dumper’s point of view. 

First, the world’s ability or capacity to 
supply steel is currently well in excess of 
demand and the gap is growing. Estimates 
recently made in Luxembourg were that un- 
used world capacity (excluding any in the 
United States), was about 28 million net 
tons in 1962 or equal to approximately 75 
percent of total world steel exports or trade 
by all countries in that year. There are 
powerful incentives for this foreign unused 
capacity to be used. 


variable costs. The fixed costs, which do not 
vary with production, include depreciation, 
interest on borrowed capital, real estate, and 
personal property taxes, and many general 
administrative and home office sales ex- 
penses. The usual variable costs, which are 
expected to vary with production, are mate- 
rials and labor. Note, however, that in some 


fixed category. 
the two factors together, if a major 


under the 


bourg, 
steel wire rods in the United States. 

Wire rods are a round, semifinished, hot- 
Tolled product designed to be drawn into 
wire which, in turn, is fabricated into a wide 
variety of end products including nails, nuts 
and bolts, welded wire fabric, garment hang- 
ers, etc. Foreign imports of wire rods in- 
PANO TOR ney ye sca RS es 1957 to ap- 
proximately 810, tons In 1963, or roughly 
75 percent of domestic mill shipments of 
1,110,000 tons. 

The in imports of wire rods into 
the United States at what we believed to be 
dumping prices caused Bethlehem Steel Co, 
and the other domestic producers which ulti- 
mately became complainants to initiate eco- 
nomic studies of the home market prices and 
selling prices in the United States of the 
eos foreign producers in the spring of 

What did those studies consists of? First, 
we obtained copies of the official price lists of 
the producers as filed with the 
high authority of the coal and steel com- 
munity. Under the terms of the treaty cre- 
ating the community, these published prices 
are the prices at which sales must be made 
subject to certain exceptions. We also re- 
viewed Japanese wire rod prices which had 
been agreed to by the major Japanese pro- 
ducers under the collective open sales sys- 
tem. This Japanese agreement had official 


ment representatives had 


In addition, it was publicly praised in the 
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Japanese press by industry spokesmen for the 
order it had brought to domestic price levels. 

Second, all foreign trade journals avall- 
able in the United States were reviewed. In 


were reported, these were noted and com- 
pared with official price lists and other data. 
Actual invoices were secured when they were 


in Japan. 


submitted. 

All of the studies, including review of for- 
eign trade papers, were made before any for- 
eign steel authorities had reason to 
that a dumping action was contemplated by 
American producers. For this reason, the in- 
formation which was then available was more 
likely to be accurate and complete than 
either information available since the filing 
of the complaints or the statements made on 
behalf of Japanese exporters. 


wire rods to establish the selling 
foreign manufacturers in the United States. 
In fact, the invoices reflected sales by the im- 
porter to his customers so we knew the level 
at which the foreign producer was selling to 

importer was probably below and cer- 
tainly no higher than the importer’s resale 


in September of 1962. The dumping margins 
shown in the complaint, which had been 

deliberately understated, were substantial. 
In the case of the West German producers, 
to 


of 1962 of $24.95 per net ton for open-hearth 
quality and $18.60 per net ton of Thomas 
quality. 

The Japanese producers were little differ- 
erent from their European counterparts in 
wire rod sales in the United States. Indi- 
cated dumping margins for Japanese pro- 
ducers in Otcober of 1961 amounted to $6.96 
and increased by August of 1962 to $20.84 
per net ton. 
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Parenthetically, {t appears that the rea- 
son for the increasing foreign dumping mar- 
gins was that it became necessary for the 
foreign producers progressively to reduce 
their prices on exports to the United States 
in order to secure the additi sales they 
sought Such foreign producers apparently 
were selling at whatever price levels were 
necessary to secure business from customers 
formerly supplied by U.S. producers and/or 
to offer a better price than that of another 
foreign producer. 

In due course, the Treasury, having reason 
to believe or suspect sales below fair value, 
withheld appralsement of wire rod imports 
from European producers, eventually found 
there were such sales by the pro- 
ducers, and referred the cases to the Tariff 
Commission for a finding on the question 
of Injury as required by the Antidumping 
Act. Housing, the margins of selling below 
fair value found by Treasury were very sub- 
stantially below the margins indicated in 
the complaint. 

During conferences with representatives of 
the Treasury, particularly the Bureau of Cus- 
toms, the domestic producers were advised 
in general terms of the nature of some of 
the numerous adjustments being made by 
them in order to determine forelgn market 
values lower than shown in the complaint. 
Counsel for the domestic Industry believed, 
as do I, that many of these adjustments were 
without adequate foundation. This belief 
is admittedly based on incomplete knowledge 
because we were only given fragmentary in- 
formation by the Treasury officials. 

An example of one such adjustment 
claimed and allowed to a foreign producer 
to reflect an alleged difference in circum- 
stances of sale was the claim of increased 
cost for home market sales because of the 
added loading costs of loading trucks rather 
than barges. Such information as we de- 
veloped showed there was very little truck 
movement by this particular producer. Fur- 
ther, an examination of our records at 
Bethlehem’ disclosed almost identical costs 
for both types of loading. 

Most surprising and damaging to the whole 
case was the final determination of the 
Treasury Department that the Japanese pro- 
ducers had not sold wire rods in the United 
States below “fair value.” This apparently 
stemmed from two Treasury conclusions, 

The first such conclusion of which we were 
advised was that our Information as to do- 
mestic Japanese wire rod prices was wrong 
and that they were substantially lower. To 
this day we do not know what proof was 
offered by the Japanese, how it was authen- 
ticated, what the alleged Japanese market 
value actually was, whether the lower price 
was charged in the first instance, or adjusted 
by rebates or discounts, and if the latter, 
when they took place. We do not know, for 
example, whether rebates were paid after our 
complaint with respect to the period covered 
by the complaint. 

We do, however, know that we supplied a 
large amount of detailed, mutually support- 
ing information establishing the foreign 
market value, the prices at which wire rods 
were bought and sold in Japan concurrently 
with the sales complained of in the United 
States. We also know that our data was 
rejected in favor of something provided on 
behalf of the exporters. 

We did one more thing with respect to the 
first conclusion of the Treasury. We ana- 
lyzed the published profit and loss and over- 
all cost figures of some of the major Japa- 
nese wire rod producers. And efficient as 
they may be, it is difficult to see how the 
Japanese could sell wire rods at $92 a ton, 
delivered at gulf with duty paid (as 


testified to by one importer) and be selling 
in the home market at this price—dimin- 
ished by the cost of ocean tion 


transporta 
and the U.S. tariff—without operating at a 
loss. We know that Japanese steel produc- 
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ers have steadily reported profits. It might 
be said that wire rods were a loss leader in 
Japan, which would be hard to believe about 
any major steel product. Im addition we 
have learned informally that the Bureau of 
Customs is about to determine that Japan is 
not dumping either steel sheets or standard 
welded pipe on the basis of analyses similar 
to that made in wire rods, except that the 
dumping margins found originally by the 
complainants were even larger. It is plain 
that all these products cannot be loss leaders. 

The second Treasury conclusion was an 
apparent willingness to make price adjust- 
ments to reflect claimed differences in cir- 
cumstances of sale. Most of the differences 
were only referred to In general terms and 
many seemed unjustified. 

One such difference in circumstances of 
Sale was the claimed lower cost in selling in 
the United States because sales were alleg- 
edly made on a cash basis and therefore 
no credit risk was experienced by the Japa- 
nese producer. On the other hand, we were 
reliably advised that in Japan the producer 
was paid in cash by the trading house which 
extended any short-term credit available to 
the consumer and financed this out of its 
commissions. Also on sales in the United 
States, customers testified that the Japanese 
provided liberal and extended payment 
terms. 

Our industry was never afforded an oppor- 
tunity to confront any foreign producer (and 
I do not mean the American counsel of a for- 
eign producer) to question the ex parte 
statements made by those producers to 
Treasury. Equally as frustrating, the do- 
mestic industry did not even know the na- 
ture of the statements or documentation be- 
ing supplied by the foreign producers to 
rebut the complaint, 

This history of the wire rod dumping pro- 
ceeding before Treasury indicates the im- 
Lebar of revisions in Treasury's regula- 

ons, 

While adjustments reflecting important 
and real differences in circumstances of sale 
should be permitted, the Treasury seems 
willing to accept many requested adjust- 
ments that we feel are not warranted. The 
Treasury’s present regulations therefore re- 
quire strengthening to reflect accurately the 
congressional intent of the Antidumping Act 
to prevent disruptive dumping. 

Furthermore, domestic industry should be 
given an opportunity to know in detail the 
nature of the defenses raised by the for- 
eign and to cross-examine and 
answer those defenses. As pointed out in Mr. 
Russell’s letter, the has treated 
as confidential much information that sim- 


Coal 
and Steel Community deviations from posted 
price lists of the various producers must be 
reported to the high authority. 

In the wire rod proceeding, the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury sug- 
gested that the complainants allow Treas- 
ury to give copies of the complaint to the 
importer, This we agreed to do, expect- 
ing that we would in turn be furnished with 
the documentation supporting the foreign 
Producers defenses, Actually we were not 
even informed of the nature of all of the de- 
fenses raised and, of course, were not sup- 
plied with any supporting documentation 
for any defense. It is too easy under these 
circumstances for the Treasury to be mis- 
led into accepting misleading or false in- 
formation or data that is not typical of arm's 
length transactions at any particular time. 

To provide an accurate, fair and expedi- 
tious administration of the Antidumping Act, 
the Treasury should not reach decisions in 
camera but should hold public hearings. 
Experience in the wire rod proceedings indi- 
cates such hearings would be in the overall 
public interest. Because there is a strong 
economic incentive to dump and the effects 
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can be so adverse to American industry and 
labor, a finding of dumping or no dumping 
by the is too serious a matter to be 
decided without hearings. 

I appreciate the opportunity of appear- 
ing before you today and hope that what I 
have said will prove useful in your further 
deliberations. 


The Future of Local Transportation in 
Eastern North Carolina 
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Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board will begin final 
Consideration this week of a matter of 
great importance to the future of local 
air transportation in eastern North 
Carolina. This matter has stimulated 
enormous public interest in the area and 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith three edi- 
torials from newspapers in the three 
largest cities in my congressional district. 
The editorials are “CAB Must Consider 
Public Convenience,” Kinston Daily Free 
Press, Kinston, N.C., January 20, 1964; 
“CAB To Consider Future Airport Sery- 
ice,” Wilson Daily Times, Wilson, N.C., 
February 1, 1964; and Let's End Airport 
Feuding,” the Evening. Telegram, Rocky 
Mount, N.C., February 2, 1964. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Kinston (N.C.) Daily Free Press, 
Jan. 20, 1964] 
CAB Mvusr CONSIDER PUBLIC CONVENIENCE 


In its impending review of Examiner Rus- 
Sell A. Potter's findings of several weeks ago 
regarding eastern Carolina’s commercial air 
service, the Civil Aeronautics Board should 
not overlook any of thé vital factors, includ- 
ing public convenience. 

Public convenience is the reason such air 
service now enjoys a Federal subsidy. An- 
other factor deals with the traffic-generating 
appeal of the present pattern, which has had 
Only about 18 months to prove its value. 
Finally, the matter of economy should be 
given full consideration in light of the tax- 
Payers needs in this area and throughout the 
Nation. 

In reference to public convenience, the pro- 
posed facility at Toddy, 4 miles from Farm- 
Ville in a remote area of Pitt County, would 
seriously hamper it if service were channeled 
to Toddy. The cost of travel would go up 
for 80 percent of the present roster of passen- 
gers, in the view of Potter. This is not im- 
proving the public's convenience in any sense 
of the word. 

The north-south service inaugurated in 
Kinston in June of 1962 has already shown 
considerable traffic-generating possibilities. 
To move it to a remote area in Pitt County 
Would cost the Piedmont Airlines many 
sengers, who might prefer to drive to Raleigh- 
Durham Airport, or use other means of travel. 

The proposed Toddy airport would not be 
a jet airport. It would be a $1,500,000 facil- 
ity which would not compare favorably with 
some of the airports already in service— 
especially those at Kinston and Goldsboro, 
The Town Creek project between Rocky 
Mount and Wilson, which is already well 
along in its planning, would be a far more 
logical facility for the traffic in that area, 
than would the remote Pitt County site. 
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Examiner Potter has pointéd out that the 
so-called centrally located facility at Toddy 
would lose at least one-third of the present 
traffic, and would cost Piedmont Airlines 
some $70,423 yearly. It would not improve 
the public convenience, but would tend to do 
the opposite, Potter has urged that the pro- 
ceedings be terminated. 

The CAB will do well to follow its exam- 
iner’s advice. The Pitt County proposal does 
not offer a single improvement in the present 
pattern, and would bring hazards to the pres- 
ent volume of passengers which should not 
be permitted. Eastern Carolina is far too 
broad an area to secure effective service from 
such an airport as that proposed at Toddy. 
The present pattern will continue to grow 
and provide better service at less cost to the 
taxpayers. 

This costly probe should be terminated 
without further delay. 
[From the Wilson (N.C. 

1, 1964] 


CAB To CONSIDER FUTURE AIRPORT SERVICE 


The meeting of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in Washington on February 5, is of 
vital concern to Wilson and Wilson County. 
The Board has ordered arguments on a pro- 
posal by Greenville to build a so-called “area” 
airport near Toddy in Pitt County. 

Representatives from Wilson and Wilson 
County with representatives from Rocky 
Mount, Goldsboro and Kinston will appear 
before the CAB to present reasons and facts 
against the location of the “area” airport at 
Toddy. 

The hearing is a very important one as 
future airport development in eastern North 
Carolina is at stake. 

Greenville’s proposal would require Kins- 
ton, Goldsboro, Wlison, and Rocky Mount 
passengers to travel varying distances, up to 
38 miles, to use Piedmont Airlines’ service. 
Hearings were held on this proposal, and the 

of Wilson and Rocky Mount to 
build their new airport near Town Creek, 
about half way between Rocky Mount and 
Wilson. The examiner who heard the case 
has handed down a decision against the 
Greenville proposal, and in favor of the Town 
Creek location. 

The Greenville proposal is not realistic, 
and we believe the Civil Aeronautics Board 
should reject the project. The basic flaw 
in the Greenville argument is-that an air- 
port located at Toddy would not be an “area” 
airport. It would be an airport only for 
Greenville passengers, who would have to 
travel about 20 miles to the proposed site, 
while the preponderance of the population 
in the area, from which Piedmont would 
draw passenger trade, would have to travel 
up to twice that distance. 

Passengers from Wilson, Goldsboro, and 
Rocky Mount would obviously face the in- 
convenience that would be required to travel 
to the Toddy Airport. We fear, and with 
good reason, that gers from Wilson, 
Goldsboro, and Rocky Mount would travel 
the extra distance to Raleigh-Durham Air- 


Daily Times, Feb. 


posed by Wilson and Rocky Mount would 
make sense and provide convenient air sery- 
ice. There are now about 70,000 people 
Uving within 10 miles of the Town Creek 
site. An airport at this location would have 
the traffic support of the largest population 
concentration in eastern North Carolina. 

About 10,000 passengers a year now use the 
Rocky Mount Municipal Airport, Traffic ex- 
perts feel, however that this figure could be 
higher, if Wilson traffic could be attracted 
to local service. 

Much of Wilson's traffic, at present, is still 
using Raleigh-Durham Airport. Therefore, 
when the Town Creek airport brings local 
service within 10 miles of Wilson, there is 


every reason to believe that the new airport. 


will become one of the strongest traffic 
points in the area. 
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[From the Rocky Mount (N. C.) Telegram, 
Feb. 2, 1964] 
LET'S END AIRPORT FEUDING 

While Americans have thrilled over space 
shots to the moon, there are few who see 
much practical benefit for this generation 
from lunar traffic. We have no quarrel with 
space probes either, but we are quite dis- 
turbed over this section’s great opportunity 
and need to enjoy practical air traffic—an 
opportunity and a need which have been 
blocked by constant haggling over airport 
construction, F 

Next Wednesday in Washington another in 
the long series of hearings relative to eastern 
Carolina air service has been scheduled be- 
fore the Civil Aeronautics Board, This hear- 
ing will deal directly with the proposal to 
construct a new airport in the Town Creek 
area, between Rocky Mount and Wilson. 

It must be remembered that Congress is 
currently in the final stages of considering 
extending the life of the Federal Airport Act 
under which grants of matching funds are 
made avatiable to local communities to build 
or improve airport facilities. It will be 
through this legislation that Rocky Mount 
and Wilson, and the surrounding counties 
will receive Federal assistance to construct 
the new Town Creek Airport. 

The area battle is familiar. Last year an 
application was filed by Rocky Mount and 
Wilson with the Federal Aviation Agency re- 
questing the funds to begin construction of 


the new airport. The project had the full 


support of Rocky Mount, Wilson and Nash, 
Edgecombe, and Wilson Counties. Repre- 
sentatives of each of these governmental 
units provided financial support, in matching 
funds, of $700,000 pledged toward construc- 
tion of the Town Creek Officials of 
these units already have testified that local 
funds were available and already budgeted. 

However, action on the request was with- 

held while the CAB considered Greenville’s 
contentions that an area airport should be 
built near Toddy. A CAB examiner later 
ruled, though, against Greenville and the 
CAB itself is soon to hear the matter before 
final decision. True the Toddy in- 
cludes a greater area—like the moon shot— 
but the region’s population is too sparse and 
the airport would be so far away from the 
potential users that it would be entirely im- 
practical and in all probability would not be 
used at all by the chief potential users. Also 
Greenville has been unable to muster any 
financial support for Toddy like that pledged 
for Town Creek. Moreover, the CAB ex- 
aminer himself has held that an airport at 
Greenville would be inconvenient for most 
of the potential air passengers from this 
area. 
The struggle for improved air transporta- 
tion service to eastern Carolina has been a 
long one. In 1962, it will be remembered, 
the CAB authorized Piedmont Airlines to 
schedule flights to Rocky Mount, Goldsboro, 
and Kinston, and that arrangement for sérv- 
ing the area has developed substantial 
patronage, In fact, the Rocky Mount Airport 
consistently goes far beyond the limits 
established by the CAB in its “use it or 
lose it“ formula. About 30,000 air travelers 
& year now use this service. A Town Creek 
Airport would strengthen Piedmont's service, 
permitting the scheduling of flights with 
more modern equipment that cannot be used 
at the Rocky Mount Airport. It also would 
include Wilson in the focus of service, in- 
suring additional traffic. 

Let's hope the Civil Aeronautics Board ap- 
proves the Town Creek site so that a more 
compact area will be available to air service 
rather than a hodgepodge regional airport 
that is close to no population center and 
does not have the pledged support that has 
been provided for the Town Creek site. After 
all, in approving the Town Creek Airport, the 
CAB would simply be affirming the decision 
of its qualified examiner—and this long, 
useless squabble would be over. 
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Why the Knights of Pythias Com- 
memorative 50-Cent Coin and Other 
Commemorative Coin Bills Have Not 
Been Approved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


. OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1964 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, Mem- 
bers of Congress from almost every State 
have been receiving letters from con- 
stituents active in the Knights of Pythias 
urging approval of legislation to au- 
thorize the striking of a special 50-cent 
coin commemorating the 100th anniver- 
sary of the founding of their organiza- 
tion. The Members, in turn, have 
conscientiously been contacting my sub- 
committe of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency to ask about the status of 
the bill. 

Because of the many letters received 
by Menſbers, and in view of the fact that 
no action has been taken or is scheduled 
on the Knights of Pythias 50-cent com- 
memorative coin proposal, I am placing 
this explanation in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to assist Members 
of the House and Senate in responding 
to the mail they are receiving on this 
matter. 

The purposes for which the Knights of 
Pythias organization requests the ap- 
proval of this commemorative coin are 
indeed altruistic. Under the legislation, 
95 percent of all receipts from sale of 
the coin would be used for advancing the 
cause of research into cystic fibrosis, a 
dread disease affecting some children. 
MINTS HAVE BEEN WORKING AROUND THE CLOCK 


However, as the national officers of the 
organization were advised some months 
ago, and as many of the State and local 
officials of the organization have since 
been advised by me or by the committee 
staff, legislation to authorize the striking 
of commemorative 50-cent coins for 
fundraising purposes by public or non- 
profit private organizations just cannot 
be considered at this time. 

Commemorative coins, minted in 
limited quantities for disposition at a 
profit by sponsoring organizations, could 
be manufactured at this time only at the 
expense of production of regular coins. 
Yet, as the Congress knows, the mints 
this fiscal year have been frequently 
working around the clock, 24 hours a 
day, 7 days a week, trying desperately but 
unsuccessfully to catch up to the 
tremendous demand for regular coins for 
commercial needs. 

In the last session, the Congress 
authorized the expenditure of $30 million 
for construction of new mint facilities at 
Philadelphia as the only hope for ful- 
filling expanding requirements for coins 
in the economy, but the money has not 
yet been appropriated and the new build- 
ing has not been started. Hence, it will 
be years before we can expect to see any 
idle capacity for coin production at the 
mints. 
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OTHER BILLS PASSED OVER 


Long before the bill for the Knights of 
coin was introduced, our sub- 
committee held hearings on similar bills 
proposing the striking of special 50-cent 
coins for other worthwhile causes. One 
would have commemorated the life and 
perpetuated the ideals and principles of 
our beloved leader for so many years, the 
late Speaker Sam Rayburn, and funds 
raised by such a coin could have helped 
to build the Rayburn Library; another 
would have commemorated the Centen- 
nial of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address and 
helped to finance and enlarge its ob- 
servance last November under the 
auspices of a Pennsylvania State com- 
mission of which former President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower was honorary 
chairman. Certainly both coins, if ap- 
proved, would have served useful and im- 
portant purposes. So it is in no sense 
a depreciation of cystic fibrosis research, 
or of the sponsoring organization, that 
the Knights of Pythias 50-cent com- 
memorative coin proposal has received 
the same treatment as the Sam Rayburn 
commemorative coin and the Lincoln's 
Gettysburg Address coin proposals. 

The subcommittee last year also had 
referred to it a number of bills to strike 
a 50-cent coin commemorating a century 
of Negro progress. Nearly every Mem- 
ber of Congress received letters urging 
enactment of this legislation, but it, 
likewise, could not be considered for the 
same reasons which blocked the other 
bills. 

COMMEMORATIVE MEDALS WERE APPROVED 


The national officers of the Knights 
of Pythias have been advised of the 
numerous bills we have approved, how- 
ever, authorizing the striking of com- 
memorative medals for public and non- 
profit private organizations observing 
significant anniversaries of events of a 
national character. National medals 
were approved last year commemorating 
the following: the Centennial of Nevada 
Statehood; the Sesquicentennial of In- 
diana Statehood; the 250th anniversary 
of the birth of Padre Junipero Serra; 
and the 50th anniversary of the found- 
ing by the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union of the first union 
health center in the United States. 

So far this year, Congress has com- 
pleted action on two additional national 
medal bills: one honoring three of our 
great historic Federal shrines in New 
York City, and the other commemo- 
rating the 200th anniversary of the 
founding of my city of St. Louis. 

This is not to say that all bills pro- 
posing the striking of commemorative 
national medals are, or would be, auto- 
matically approved. But it is obvious 
from these facts that commemorative 
medals bills have a much better chance 
of favorable consideration than bills pro- 
posing the striking of commemorative 
coins, which have no chance at all under 
present circumstances. Production of 
medals does not interfere with regular 
coinage operations. Different equipment 
is used. 

TESTIMONY BY MISS EVA ADAMS 


Mr. Speaker, in our hearings last May 
in the Subcommittee on Consumer Af- 
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fairs we went into the whole question of 
medals and coins very extensively, tak- 
ing testimony from coin bill supporters 
as well as from Treasury witnesses who 
appeared in opposition. I submit here- 
with the oral testimony at that time of 
Miss Eva Adams, Director of the Mint, 
who explained why the Treasury feels so 
strongly on this matter. Miss Adams 
submitted a great deal of documentation, 
but I am including only her spoken testi- 
mony, following my introductory state- 
ment, as follows: 
|Excerpt from hearing of Subcommittee on 
Consumer Affairs, House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, May 20, 1963] 
COIN: COMMEMORATIVE 50-CENT PIECES 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. We will now turn to the 
three bills on our calendar dealing with the 
issuance of commemoratiye 50-cent pieces. 
The bills include H.R, 1611 by Congressman 
GoopLING, of Pennsylyania, to commemorate 
the centennial of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress; H.R. 2621 by our colleague on the sub- 
committee, Mr. Rarns, to commemorate the 
life and ideals of the late Honorable Sam 
Rayburn, one of the greatest Americans any 
of us have been privileged to know; and 
H.R. 6026, a later bill introduced by Mr. 
Rats, to authorize the future issuance of 
such coins to honor any former Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gres of the United States following his death. 

As I announced at start of the hear- 
ings, these bills are controversial in that 
the Treasury Department consistently op- 
poses all such commemorative coin issues 
without exception, and every President in 
the past 25 or 30 years or more has opposed 
or vetoed such bills, although a great many 
such coins were issued in the first adminis- 
tration of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 

But his predecesor, President Hoover, 
vetoed such bills and so did President Roose- 
velt, also Presidents Truman and Eisen- 
hower. Mr. Kennedy, I believe, opposes 
them, too. 

Incidentally, I note from our old com- 
mittee calendars that, while a Member of 
the House, Mr. Kennedy once sponsored such 
a bill, himself, to issue a special 25-cent 
piece, dot a half dollar, as most of these 
bills call for, but a quarter, commemorating 
the 300th anniversary of the pine tree shili- 
ing of colonial days. However, it never saw 
the light of day in the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, a fate which was shared 
by many such bills over the years, and those 
which were approved were generally vetoed. 

Both Mr. Goopnirne and Mr. Ratns have 
expressed a great deal of interest in the 
whole philosophy of commemorative coins, 
and they question the Treasury's rigid posi- 
tion, 

So, first, we are going to hear from the 
Honorable Eva Adams, Director of the Mint, 
and from Mr. Belin, General Counsel of the 
Treasury Department, and have them explain 
why the Department takes the position it 
does, and give us the background on previous 
commemorative issues—what happened to 
lead to the present law strictly limiting new 
coin issues, and to a 1939 act which prohi- 
bited any further mintings of commemora- 
tive coins previously authorized. 

Then we shall hear from the bills’ spon- 
sors. 

I might say that the author of the 1939 
act, the chairman of the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures, who made 
an extensive personal investigtaion of the 
commemorative coin situation at that time, 
was a predecessor of mine from St. Louis, 
the late Honorable John Cochran, and was 
a close personal friend and a wonderful, ded- 
icated man, but a tough man in the legis- 
lative battles and very blunt in language. In 
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his report, he called these commemorative 

Coins a “racket.” But I am sure that there 

is no racket of any kind intended in any of 

the bills before us. 

The bills are intended, I believe, to heip 
raise money in a rather painless manner for 
worthwhile causes in the public interest. 

The question is whether a coin issue in- 
tended for sale at a premium is an appro- 
Priate way in which to raise money. 

A further question arises, however, and I 
hope the Terasury witnesses will discuss it, 
also. It is this: Should our regular coin is- 
Sues continue to be rigidly restricted to 25- 
year intervals? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. We will now hear Miss 
Adams and Mr. Belin. 

STATEMENT OF HON. EVA ADAMS, DIRECTOR OF 
THE MINT; ACCOMPANIED BY FREDERICK TATE, 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR; AND G. D'ANDELOT BELIN, 
GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE TREASURY 


Miss Apams, Thank you, Chairman Sutti- 
van, and members of the subcommittee. It 
is a pleasure to appear before this subcom- 
mittee to present information in connection 
with legislation which has been submitted 
tor various commemorative coins and medals. 

The system of the United States 
Was established to provide a medium of ex- 
change, and to facilitate trade. The basic 
function for which the mint was established 
Was to produce domiestic coins in the de- 
Nominations and quantities required for 
business transactions throughout the Na- 
tion. It is the responsibility of the Treasury 
Department to maintain the integrity of our 
Coinage system, and, for this reason, the De- 
Partment has for many years opposed legis- 
lation which authorizes the minting of spe- 
cial or commemorative coins. 

Some years ago, measures were passed 
Which permitted the issuance of large num- 
bers of commemorative coins. For example, 
during the period from 1934 through 1936, 
26 new half-dollar coins were authorized. 
Many of these were open-end issues, meaning 
that the coins could be manufactured and 
sold after year, During the calendar 
year 1936, 17 separate issues of special coins 
were manufactured. It was soon found that 
the issuance of special coins for various com- 
memorations introduces confusion into our 
CSinage system. Actual results have shown 
that such coins are not looked upon with 
lavor by the general public. They are seldom 

into general circulation, and, in 
Many instances, have been refused in trade 
because the public is not familiar with 
them. 

Another objectionable feature associated 
With the issuance of commemorative coins 
related to the exploitation of these coins 
for private gain. The practice of disposing 
Of these coins by the interested organization 


exorbitant profits with the largest percentage 
of the profits inuring to the benefit of the 
individual merchants. It was obviously the 
intention of the Congress, as reflected by 
the wording of the bills authorizing the com- 
memorative coins, that such coins could be 
Sold at a reasonable profit, with the profit 
being applied toward the cost of the memorial 
Or celebration being commemorated. 

The soon became aware of this 
unsatisfactory situation, and held extensive 
hearings on the objectionable practices and 
abuses related to the issuance of special 
coins. Following these investigations, House 
Report No. 101 was issued on this subject on 

27, 1939, and the passed 
& bill (Public Law 278, 76th Cong., approved 
August 5, 1939) stopping the issue of all 
commemorative coins which had already been 
approved, * 

Since the enactment of Public Law 278, 
referred to above, no further commemora- 
tive coins have been authorized except for 
two provided for in acts signed.on August 
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7, 1946, and an amendment to one of these 
in 1951. 

In addition to the opposition of the Con- 
gress to commemorative coins, as referred to 
above, the longstanding objection of the 
Treasury Department to these issues, you 
will be interested to know that a number of 
bills for special coins have been vetoed by 
various Presidents. I would like to present 
for the record a copy of a statement on com- 
memorative coins. This statement contains 
additional information on the abuses related 
to commemorative coins, and the congres- 
sional investigation of these abuses. 

Does this meet with your approval? 

Mrs. SuLtivan. Without objection, it will 
be included at this point in the record. 

. . . > „ 

Miss Apams, The statement also includes a 
collection of significant messages by Presi- 
dents Eisenhower, Truman, Roosevelt, and 
Hoover in opposition to bills authorizing the 
issuance of commemorative coins. 

In addition to the attitude of the Treasury 
Department that these commemorative coins 
violate the principle for which our coinage 
system was established, there are a number 
of other practical reasons why the Depart- 
ment opposes special coinage issues. Of 
primary importance is the fact that the is- 
suance of large numbers of coins introduces 
confusion into our coinage system, and 
makes counterfeiting much easier. In addi- 
tion, the striking of commemorative coins 
imposes an unnecessary strain on the facili- 
ties of the overburdened mints. These spe- 
cial coins divert the use of machinery and 
manpower from the regular channels of op- 
eration when every facility of the mints 
is needed to produce the regular denomina- 
tions required for the business needs of the 
country. 

The cost of manufacturing commemora- 
tive coins is usually higher than the cost of 
regular coinage. This is due in part to the 
practice which was followed by some of the 
sponsoring organizations of purposely order- 
ing small quantities of coins from each mint. 
These small orders disrupt regular coinage 
operations, require special setting up of coin 
presses and other equipment, and, in gen- 
eral, call for special handling. The cost of 
these operations, and the cost of silver wast- 
age when unissued coins go back into the 
melting pot, are paid from the mint's regular 
operating funds. 

The most recent commemorative coins 
made by the mint were the Booker T. Wash- 
ington-George Washington Carver coins, 
This was in 1946, as referred to above. The 
cost of manufacturing these special coins 
amounted to approximately $20. per thou- 
sand pieces, as compared with about $7 per 
thousand for regular issues. A total of 5.6 
million of these commemorative coins were 
manufactured at the 3 mints over a 
period of 9 years, but 2.7 million of these 
coins were not issued and went back into 
the melting pot. 

The Department's opposition to commemo- 
rative coins is not, believe me, based upon 
a lack of appreciation of the importance of 
events proposed to be commemorated. How- 
ever, it would be very difficult for the De- 
partment to take a position that one com- 
memorative issue should be approved, but 
another should not, Experience has shown 
that the authorization of a single issue brings 
forth a flood of requests for speciai coins 
to commemorate events of importance. In 
each case, the sponsors feel that the event 
they wish to commemorate is equally as im- 
portant as other similar events. If one issue 
is authorized, pressure will be exerted from 
many sources for the issue of other coins. 

The Treasury Department has long favored 
medals, instead of coins, for commemorative 
purposes. A medal lends itself more readily 
to an artistic design, because the relief of a 
medal does not have to be restricted as it 
does on a coin. The manufacture of com- 
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memorative medals does not interfere with 
our domestic coinage operations, and all 
manufacturing costs are paid by the spon- 
soring tion. 

I would like to point out that there are 
many private manufacturers who are capa- 
ble of turning out fine medals for com- 
memorative purposes, and the mint has no 
desire to compete with these firms for this 
work. Of course, the mint stands ready 
to execute any medals which the Congress 
deems to be of a national character and 
significance. 


Jacob Stroud, Founder of Stroudsburg 
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or 


HON. FRED B. ROONEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1964 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I represent four counties in 
Pennsylvania—Northampton, Monroe, 
Carbon, and Pike Counties—which have 
each, in their own way, contributed 
richly to the proud historic heritage of 
our Nation. 

One of these counties—Monroe—was 
named after the fifth President of the 
United States, James Monroe. It lies at 
the heart of one of the greatest and most 
beautiful vacation resort areas in our 
country, the Pocono Mountains. 

July recently, Dr. Alfred D. Sumberg, 
a distinguished member of the faculty 
at East Stroudsburg State College and 
president of the Monroe County Histor- 
ical Society, began preparation of a 
series of historical pamphlets on the 
unique contributions the county and its 
first citizens made to American culture, 
industrial and educational progress. 

The first of these publications is now 
off the press and I ask permission to 
insert the text in this Recorp. It con- 
cerns the life and times of Jacob Stroud, 
founder of the borough of Stroudsburg 
and it is an interesting documentary 
comment on one of Pennsylvania's 
pioneers. 

I would like also to commend Dr. Sum- 
berg's associates in this endeavor, Mrs. 
Horace G. Walters, who has been for 
many years the dedicated and distin- 
guished curator of the archives main- 
tained by the Monroe County Historical 
Society, and ‘Dr. John C. Appel, past 
president of the society who is also a 
member of the faculty at East Strouds- 
burg State College. I should mention, 
also, that the interest of Monroe County 
residents and Pennsylvanians, in gen- 
eral, in the proud history of their past 
has been remarkably increased and sus- 
tained, over the years, by Dr. LeRoy J. 
Koehler, historian and president of the 
college in East Stroudsburg. Financial 
aid and other material encouragement 
has been provided by the Woman’s Club 
of the Stroudsburgs for many years and 
the club retains its leadership in this 
respect. : f 

Under unanimous consent the publica- 
tion follows; 

JACOB STROUD, FOUNDER OF STROUDSBURG 

(Norx.— This brochure has been prepared 
by Dr. Alfred D. Sumberg, professor of his- 
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tory, East Stroudsburg State College, with 
the assistance of Mrs. Horace G. Walters 
and Dr. John C. Appel.) 

Jacob Stroud, founder of Stroudsburg, 
symbolized the frontier spirit of the 18th 
century and the versatility of the men who 
led America from colonialism to nation- 
hood. Born in Amwell, Hunterdon County, 
N.J., on January 15, 1735, he moved with his 
parents, Bernard and Keziah Harker Stroud, 
and his four brothers and three sisters to 
Lower Smithfield Township of Northampton 
County (now Monroe County), at an early 
age, He became an apprentice to Nicholas 
Depul, the earliest permanent settler in 
the area of present Monroe County. The 
young Jacob served Depui until he was 21 
and then he and three of his brothers en- 
listed in the Colonial English Army in order 
to fight in the French and Indian War. 
Jacob was stationed at Fort Willlam Henry 
and he was present at the English victory 


at Quebec on September 13, 1759. He re- 


portedly was one of the men who carried his 
mortally wounded leader, General Wolfe, 
from the battlefield. 

Following the war, Stroud returned to 
Pennsylvania and on April 6, 1761, married 
Elizabeth McDowell, granddaughter of 
Nicholas Depui. He soon obtained a con- 
tract for transporting government supplies 
to Fort Pitt. But the contract apparently 
proved unprofitable because he later told his 

that “people despised 
him for his poverty, and he despised it as 
much a they did.” Stroud was determined 
to prove himself successful. 

Stroud soon made an agreement with Abel 
James, a prominent Philadelphia merchant, 
to carry provisions through the area north of 
Stroud’s home in Dansbury (now Strouds- 
burg) to Shohola. His business relationship 
with James proved profitable because in 
February, 1769, he borrowed sufficient money 
from James to purchase 300 acres of land 
west of Dansbury, on which were already es- 
tablished a grist mill, a residence, and other 
dwellings. Stroud now settled down to the 
life of a frontier farmer and operator of a 
“grist mill, saw mill, blacksmith shop, and 
general store. 

Jacob and Elizabeth Stroud raised their 
large family on the Pennsylvania frontier. 
They had 12 children, 9 girls (Hannah, Jane, 
Sarah, Rachel, Ann, Jemima, Deborah, Eliza- 
beth, and Rebecca) and 3 boys (John, 
Daniel, and Jacob). Stroud's estate grew 
slowly but he evidently prospered. At the 
outbreak of the American Revolution he 
was both prosperous and prominent. 

Jacob Stroud fought in the American 
Revolution on both the military and po- 
litical fronts. Records indicate that on May 
22, 1775, the Lower Smithfield Company, & 
volunteer military company, was formed 
with Stroud as captain. At the meeting of 
the 8 Committee of Correspondence 
for Northampton County gn October 3 he 
was elected a colonel, a rank he held 

t the war. Stroud was responsi- 
ble for the building of Fort Penn. He was 
placed in charge of the fort, which he found 
difficult to defend in the face of marauding 
Indians and Tories as well as a shortage of 
supplies and ammunition. 

As a patriot, Stroud also participated in 
the political revolution. He was elected on 
July 8, 1776, as a delegate to the First Penn- 
sylvania Constitutional Convention, which 
met in Philadelphia on July 15. The task 
of the convention was to abolish William 
Penn’s Charter of Privileges (1701) and to 
write a modern constitution more suitable to 
the needs of the new State. Convention 
records indicate that on the third day of 
the meeting Stroud was appointed to a com- 
mittee of 11 “to make an essay for a declara- 
tion of rights for this State.” The commit- 
tee reported a draft on July 25 and after 
considerable debate the declaration of rights 
was approved on August 16. After further 
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consideration of the frame of government 
and the preamble the new constitution was 
completed and the convention adjourned on 
September 28. 

Stroud continued to serve as a political 
leader during the Revolution. In 1777 he 
was appointed one of the Pennsylvania com- 
missioners to meet with the representatives 
of other States at New Haven, Conn., for 
the purpose of regulating the prices of com- 
modities. In December 1777, he was ap- 
pointed by the Pennsylvania General 
Assembly to take subscriptions for a loan 
offered by the Continental Congress. In 
1781, 1782, and 1783, Jacob Stroud served 
as a representative in the general assembly. 

With the Revolution over, Stroud spent 
his remaining years developing his land- 
holdings and his several businesses. By 
1788 Stroud owned 1,400 acres and at the 
time of his death in 1806 he owned 4,000 
acres. In addition, he owned a string of fine 
saddle horses. A surveyor who visited Stroud 
in 1787 reported that Stroud owned a store, 
tavern, grist mill, saw mill, and several boats. 
He reported that he saw the most helpers 
he had ever seen in one place and that he 
was treated very kindly. As his children 
matured and then married, Stroud built 
homes for those who remained in the area 
of Stroudsburg. The home which he built 
for Daniel Stroud is today the headquarters 
of the Monroe County Historical Society at 
the corners of Ninth and Main Streets, 
Stroudsburg. John Stroud’s home is pres- 
ently the clubhouse of the Glenbrook Coun- 
try Club and the home built for Hannah 
Stroud Starbird remains a private residence 
located at 186 Washington Street, East 
Stroudsburg. Other homes are located on 
Dreher Avenue, Stroudsburg (Sarah Stroud 
Hollingshead) and Burson Street, East 
Stroudsburg (Deborah Stroud Burson). 

On October 17, 1799, Stroud published an 
advertisement in the American Eagle of 
Easton. He reported that he had laid out a 
number of town lots measuring 50 feet front 
by 221 feet deep, which he wished to sell 
at “very reasonable terms to mechanics and 
others, who will build upon them.” Stroud 
placed one condition on his sales. The pur- 
chaser had to construct a bullding within 
3 years. Therefore,“ he said, no person 
need apply for a lot unless he is deter- 
mined to become an improver of the town, 
which will henceforward be called Strouds- 
burg.” Both Jacob Stroud and his son 
Daniel were responsible for the growth of 
Stroudsburg. Streets named Sarah, Ann, 
Thomas, Elizabeth (now Main Street), Jacob 
(now Sixth Street), Colbert, Burson, and 
Starbird as well as Stroud Township serve 
to remind the residents of Monroe County 
of the early prominence of the Stroud 
family. 

Jacob Stroud has been described as a man 
of medium height and size, with fair com- 
plexion, clear blue eyes and light hair. He 
lacked formal education except for that 
available from itinerant teachers. He was 
sociable with an excellent wit. Yet, he had 
unusual abilities as a businessman. A con- 
temporary described him as “the greatest- 
businessman north of the mountains” fol- 
lowing the Revolution. 

Jacob Stroud died on July 14, 1806, as a 
result of an accident in which he was thrown 
from the buggy in which he was riding. His 
estate included land, buildings, and an in- 
ventory of goods. By all standards, he died 
a wealthy man. He and other members of 
the Stroud family are buried in the old 
Dansbury cemetery, located on lower Main 
Street, Stroudsburg. 

Jacob Stroud's estate included not only 
material goods but also a heritage. His pio- 
neer spirit was manifested in his roles as 
frontiersman, soldier, and patriot. He sym- 
bolized the spirit of democracy which per- 
meated the period of the Revolution. In a 
life span of 7144 years, he saw America cross 
the boundary between colonialism and na- 
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tionhood. The borough of Stroudsburg re- 
mains as an eternal reminder of the ideals 
and aspirations to which Jacob Stroud dedi- 
cated himself. 


Airlift—An Instrument of National 
Policy 
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HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, our Military Air Transport 
Service is now truly an instrument of 
national policy. 

Utilizing 500- to 600-mile-an-hour air- 
craft, capable of flying 5,000 to 6,000 
miles nonstop with combat troops or es- 
sential battle cargo, the United States 
can now deploy the U.S.-based strength 
of tactical air and combat ground forces 
to any part of the world in significant 
numbers in 72 hours or less. 

The major segment of this remarkable 
airlift capability—developed since World 
War Il—is centered in the U.S, Air 
Force’s Military Air Transport Service. 

Mr. Speaker, in the fourth-quarter is- 
sue of the Sperryscope, Gen. Curtis Le- 
May, USAF, Chief of Staff, tells the dra- 
matic role this vital arm of our national 
defense plays should war or natural dis- 
aster strike. 

Under leave to extend my remarks to 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I hereby in- 
clude General LeMay’s remarks for the 
information of the Congress: 
Armuirr—An INSTRUMENT OF NATIONAL POLICY 
(By Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, USAF, Chief of 

Staff) 

More than 25 years ago a prototype of the 
twin-engine piston-driven Douglas C-47 was 
introduced into the Air Force as a primary 
duty transport aircraft. Last summer, the 
Lockheed C-141 Starlifter, the Nation's first 
all-jet cargo transport, was accepted by the 
Alr Force for initial testing. 

Where military men once thought of mass 
transport aviation as a means of airlifting 
small units of men or supplies to areas 200 or 
300 miles away, today’s technology and oper- 
ational techniques have made truly long- 
range airlift a practical reality. This ability 
to airlift men and battle equipment long dis- 
tances at great speed was dramatically illus- 
trated in the deployment of Exercise Big Lift 
forces to Europe in October 1963. In just 63 
hours and 5 minutes, almost 15,000 soldiers 
of the U.S. Army were airlifted 5,600 miles 
from Texas to West Germany. In even less 
time, a complete Tactical Air Command strike 
force of fighters, bombers, and reconnaissance 
aircraft was deployed to the European conti- 
nent in a complementary exercise of Air Force 
striking power. The implications Inherent in 
this strong and growing airlift resource of the 
US. Air Force to our potential enemies are 
obvious. 

The combination of modern aircraft and 
a global command and control system, plus 
expanded global responsibilities, has resulted 
in increased reliance on airlift as an essential 
instrument of national policy. 

Airlift is not a new creation. The first and 
most important operation of this type was 
the Berlin Airlift of 1948-49, It was that 
airlift, more than any other in history, that 
demonstrated the concept of mass military 
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transport in support of U.S. national policy. 
In just 15 months, airmen of the combined 
USAF-RAP airlift task force airlifted more 
than 2,400,000 tons of food and fuel across 
a 275-mile airbridge to keep a city the size 
Of Philadelphia supplied with the means to 
Tesist Soviet encroachment. At that time, 
MATS was scarcely a month old. The prin- 
ciples of airlift observed then have been 
esse and perfected by the U.S. Air Force ever 
since, 
MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 

The urgent need to modernize MATS air- 
Craft and mission was emphasized to Con- 
Breas in 1958 in a basic report by the Mili- 
tary Operations Subcommittee of the Com- 
Mittee on Government Operations. To meet 
the situation, the Air Force, along with a 
Vigorous and farsighted group of Congress- 
men, planned a two-step program. Step one 
Called for interim modernization by replac- 
ing some of the aging aircraft with more up- 
to-date jet models directly available from 
the aircraft industry. Step two was a long- 
Tange program calling for the procurement 
Of a new jet aircraft designed to meet the 


Air Force mission of airlifting military 


equipment and combat troops. 

For step one, the Boeing C-135 Strato- 
lifter and the Lockheed C-130E Hercules 
Were selected. For step two, the Air Force 
Planned development and procurement of an 
entirely new jet cargo aircraft. This air- 
Craft, the C-141 Starlifter, was planned 


Needs for possible use by civil airlines. 
Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara 
Stated recently that the C-141 may open up 
entirely new vistas of troop carrier opera- 
tions, For example, it might prove prac- 
tical to load troops and their equipment in 
the United States and fly them directly to 
battle areas overseas. Thus, the line of de- 
Marcation between the classic long-range 
Airlift mission and the troop carrier or as- 
Sault mission may have to be reexamined. 
There sre indications that the long-range 
Capabilities of jet-type aircraft, such as the 
C-141, may eliminate the need for a number 


feasible that operations at some of these 
bases may be reduced or eliminated, with a 
consequent saving of manpower and money. 

The C-141 will fit most of the require- 
ments of the Air Force, Army, Navy, and 

; but the Air Force has need of a 
Jet transport that can carry outsize cargo 
and even greater loads than the C-141. Such 
an aircraft would be extremely large and 
have a more-than-4,600-statute-mile range, 
With more than a 100,000-pound payload. 
The need for development of such an air- 
Craft has been stressed by Air Force planners 
for some time. Several of our larger air- 
Craft companies have already voluntarily 
Submitted preliminary studies on what an 
Aircraft of this type would be like. Labeled 
the CX-4HLS (heavy logistic support), this 
Aircraft would be a 400- to 500-mile-an-hour, 
four- to six-turbofan aircraft, and larger 
than any known airplane today. It would 
have a floor 16 to 19 feet wide and 
about 100 feet long. Cargo capabilities any- 
Where from 75 to more than 100 tons have 
been proposed, and the aircraft would prob- 
ably have aerial drop delivery capability. 

An aircraft of this size could Nft combat 
troops and virtually all types of military 
equipment to any potential trouble spot on 
the earth and land on modest airfields. 

In the cargo-handling field, MATS, along 
With other commands and services, is de- 
Veloping as part of the 463L materials han- 
dling support system, the necessary ground 


Purpose rall and roller system for the C-130E 
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and the C-141 is being developed to satisfy 
both airdrop and logistic needs. Tests are 
also underway on a C-i30E ramp kit de- 
signed to support 5-minute ground time for 
off-loading 463L pallets of combat equip- 
ment during the initial development of an 
airhead, The same type equipment and 
techniques are being researched for C-141 
application. 

Meanwhile, other work is centered on de- 
velopment of a mobile air terminal to handle 
large volumes of war supplies at combat air- 
heads. The basic unit of the terminal is a 
quick-assembly, truckbed-height, rollerized 
dock to handle and break down as necessary 
the palletized loads for speedy distribution 
to the combat forces. The remaining units 
of the terminals consist of rough terrain 
loaders, forklifts, and trailers to quickly off- 
load palletized cargo. 

The phased-out C-97 transports have been 
transformed into the Air National Guard, 
which now has 16 transport squadrons. 
‘These units serve as a combat-ready addition 
to the airlift forces in any emergency, The 
C-121's have been assigned to Air National 
Guard aeromedical transport units, and the 
C-124's are being assigned to Air Reserve 
troop carrier squadrons on the same D-day- 
ready basis. 

CHANGING OPERATIONS 


Just as the aircraft inventory is being 
modernized, MATS operations have been 
changing since 1960, 

Historically, the MATS airlift mission has 
been the operation of effective global airlift 
forces and maintenance of en route bases 
and military air routes to meet emergency 
requirements of the Department of Defense. 
Specific airlift requirements are in three 
general categories according to priorities 
estabilshed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
First are exercises and joint airborne train- 
ing. Second are special assignment airlifts, 
which include on a nonscheduled basis out- 
size and sensitive airlift missions. Third are 
scheduled channel traffic missions performed 
by military and commercial airlift. 

These specific airlift requirements were re- 
defined more than 3 years ago. The results 
were a virtual mandate to reshape MATS 
into a hardcore global military airlift system 
concerned primarily with military airlift, in 
military aircraft, manned by military crews. 
In this airlift category are military deploy- 
ments involving nuclear retaliatory forces, 
Strategic and Tactical Air Command re- 
quirements, and movements of missiles and 
atomic warheads. At the same time MATS 
has decreased its scheduled, fixed-route traf- 
fic in favor of contracts with civil carriers. 
In uence, MATS now applies more and 
more of its aircraft and flying hours to 
purely military requirements, in “special 


- assignment” airlift missions, and in test ex- 


ercises. At the same time, civil carriers 
have received an increasing share of the 
Department of Defense airlift dollar. 

As a part of MATS current joint training, 
the Air Force provides the U.S. Arm 
all the U.S. services—with greater mobility 
by means of its Air Force aircraft. And 
emphasis on joint training exercises will 
continue. There are 26 exercises planned 
during fiscal year 1964, compared with 13 in 
fiscal year 1963. The Marine Corps will be 
part of these, along with Army airlift 
training 


Unlike the special assignment airlift which 
is done almost wholly with military aircraft, 
channel traffic is carried both by military 
and civil aircraft. Im fiscal year 1963, a 
total of 1,157,704 people and 184,359 tons of 
cargo were carried in MATS international 
airlift; of this amount, commercial car- 
riers accounted for 768,201 passengers and 
69,077 tons of cargo. 

‘Whether for war readiness training, special 
airlift tasks, or routine channel traffic, MATS 
emphasizes the system nature of its oper- 
ations. Airlift requirements in an emergency 
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are fiuid. Missions and priorities change, 
and airlift capabilities must be flexible and 
quickly able to adapt. For these reasons, 
training is rigorous, readiness high, and 
global command and control of airlift re- 
sources must be effective. 

The activities of October and the first 
2 weeks of November 1962—the period of 
the Cuban crisis—dramatically highlight the 
scope of airlift tasks to which MATS must be 
responsive. When the crisis ended, MATS 
aircraft had been deployed to almost every 
part of the globe. 

In the United States, more than 5 million 
miles were flown in massive airlifts to the 
Carolinas, Florida, and Guantanamo Bay 
Naval Station in support of the joint mili- 
tary buildup for Cuba. As part of this ac- 
tivity MATS, in 4-days time, flew 3,600 ma- 
rines and 3,200 tons of their battle equip- 
ment from California to Guantanamo and 
the east coast. MATS air rescue units flew 
special search missions over the Caribbean; 
MATS alr weather units provided special 
weather reconnaissance service in the Cuba 
area; and MATS air photographic and chart- 
ing service cameramen flew photo reconnais- 
sance missions over the Atlantic, and docu- 
mented vast operations of all defense forces, 


CIVIL RESERVE Am FLEET 


MATS must be prepared to respond imme- 
diately to general or limited war, while si- 
multaneously participating in cold war, 
counterinsurgency, and special operations. 
It can also call upon the civil reserve air 
fleet (CRAF) for emergency augmentation. 
CRAP, established in 1952, consists of civil 
air carriers whose aircraft and crews, by 
contract, would become available to the De- 
partment of Defense as augmentation airlift 
for emergencies and would operate under 
MATS operational control during a national 
emergency. CRAF membership varies, but 
currently stands at 24 airlines. The actual 
number of aircraft allotted for emergencies 
is around 345. These include both passenger 
and cargo. 

In recognition of MATS work in contract- 
ing with civil carriers, the Department of 
the Alr Force awarded to the command the 
Brig. Gen. Nelson 8. Talbott Procurement 
Management Efficiency Trophy in 1943, the 
first time a major air command has received 
this honor. The award cited MATS. for 
developing commercial augmentation airlift 
and procurement policies, tailored specifically 
to Department of Defense long-range re- 
quirements for all levels of emergency con- 
ditions. Previously, activation of the civil 
reserve air fleet was an all-or-nothing ar- 
rangement. But, consistent with the Na- 
tion's need for a flexible military response 
capability, MATS worked out a phased sys- 
tem to use only as much civil air augmenta- 
tion as a specific military situation might 


require. 

Phase 1 is based on a peacetime situa- 
tion in which MATS would ask civil carriers 
to perform services specified and provide ad- 
ditional services on a mandatory basis dur- 
ing an airlift emergency declared by the 

of Defense, Phase 2 is based 
on an airlift emergency declared by the 
President. This would be a situation short 
of general war, such as limited war, a coun- 
terinsurgency operation, or a state of prep- 
aration for either. Phase 3 would occur 
when a general war is imminent or in prog- 
ress. CRAF would be activated and directed 
to respond to general war plans. 

It is a fact that MATS has, and will con- 
tinue to have, a vital military role which 
cannot be replaced or supplanted by civil 
carriers. Natural disasters and manmade 
conflicts appear and reappear with dismaying 
frequency and severity, and the United States 
must have in being under military 
and control an efficient, flexible airlift force 
ready to respond to distress and other emer- 
gency calls in remote and areas 
when our national interest demands it. 
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Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1964 


Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, 
the symbolic wearing of the white car- 
nation in the buttonhole of the lapel by 
my colleagues today in reverent mem- 
ory of our beloved President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, is a most fitting sym- 
bol to his greatness. White has always 
signified hope and he gave that hope 
back to the American citizen only days 
after he had been inaugurated as the 
32d President of our free Nation. He 
entered the White House at a time when 
the Nation was fraught with many eco- 
nomic troubles. Many individuals had 
given up all hope of any kind of econom- 
ic stability being attained during their 
lifetime. However, as history has so well 
recorded, a voice reached the American 
people from their radio sets throughout 
the land that carried with it a challenge 
and also the vibrant warmth of sincerity 
and purpose that was received by the 
people as a call to reassert themselves 
to become a part of the rebirth of the 
traditional American dream, a chance 
to be the breadwinner of the family and 
move the Nation forward to a new and 
greater horizon. This was the begin- 
ning of a new and revitalized era in 
American history, this was the birth of 
the New Deal. 

As great a symbol as the white carna- 
tion was in the past, it is fitting that the 
legislation concerning the civil rights 
that was such an important part in the 
program of the New Frontier coura- 
geougly fought for by our late President 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy, should be 
brought to the floor for consideration on 
F.D.R.’s birthday. It is but another link 
in the rich chain of heritage that has 
been forged in the past by great Demo- 
cratic Presidents and shall be added to 
in the future by those that follow. 

The American people are very senti- 
mental about many things, but not, as 
a general rule, about political matters. 
That is to say, a man who will forgive 
his friends, and neighbors for many 
shortcomings is seldom so generous with 
respect to the record of a political leader. 
Moreover, a man who will mourn the loss 
of a friend, with deep feeling, may very 
well shrug off the demise of any politi- 
cian—even one in whose principles he 
deeply believes. 

It is therefore most unusual for the 
American people to become deeply at- 
tached, emotionally, to a political fig- 
ure—even to a President—and to re- 
member him with great fondness for 
years and years following his departure 
from the scene. That this should be the 
fate of any man must be regarded as the 
greatest kind of tribute. Indeed, it is 
a tribute accorded very few. One so 
honored is Franklin D. Roosevelt, 32d 
President of the United States and un- 
disputed champion of the common man. 

It was the fate of Mr. Roosevelt to 
come to power in a period fraught with 
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National problems, both foreign, and 
domestic. It was his responsibility to 
cope with the great depression, and then, 
to rouse, and lead the Nation in the 
titanic battle for the preservation of 
democracy, in World War II. Both of 
these responsibilities, each of earth- 
shaking magnitude, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt fulfilled, with the most remarkable 
display of energy, foresight, ability, and 
fortitude imaginable. 

And yet, while this was happening 
within the vision of the American public, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt did not appear as 
some kind of power figure, but as a 
friend, doing battle in the name of de- 
cency and right. 


As the father of the New Deal pro- 
gram, Roosevelt put bread in the mouths 
of the hungry, secured jobs for many 
thousands of unemployed, and transmit- 
ted to all a sense of self-importance. 
The whole New Deal, in fact, was based 
upon the overall belief that dignity—to 
which every man is fully entitled—can- 
not exist under uncertain economic con- 
ditions. To promote the national sense 
of dignity therefore, the New Deal estab- 
lished many programs providing work, 
itself, and methods of encouraging work. 
The so-called “alphabet-soup agen- 
cles“ —the WPA, the PWA, CWA, CCC, 
FERA, and so forth—all were respon- 
sible for providing jobs and all were in- 
valuable in reviving the national econ- 
omy. Certain persons who happened to 
be less hard hit by the depression could 
see no reason for the sweeping New 
Deal reforms; but the depression vic- 
tims—who were many—were grateful 
beyond words. 

Once F. D. Roosevelt was reelected, in 
tribute to his economic achievements. 
His second reelection, in 1940, was a trib- 
ute to something else again: His over- 
all leadership, which the American peo- 
ple wanted, in the approaching interna- 
tional holocaust. Then, after 4 years 
of war—in which Roosevelt the reformer 
had proved himself an equally outstand- 
ing military chieftan—the people once 
again returned him to office, in the hopes 
that he could somehow work another mir- 
acle, in the postwar struggle for interna- 
tional dominance. Death, of course, de- 
prived him of this opportunity. 

In all these undertakings, F. D. Roose- 
velt appeared before the people as a man 
of the people—concerned not with self, 
but with the Nation, civilization, and the 
democratic tradition. That is why, I 
suppose, you can find his picture still 
hanging in the homes of many American 
families, to whom the Democratic Party 
will forever be remembered as “the party 
of Mr. Roosevelt.” 


Methodist Youth Support Civil Rights 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1964 ~ 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the often heated debate on the civil 
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rights bill, we may tend to forget the 


moral and religious principles on which 
this proposal is based. For this reason, ` 
I wish to call attention to the following 
statement adopted by the Council of the 
National Conference of the Methodist 
Youth Fellowship at its recent meeting 
in Nashville, Tenn. This excellent state- 
ment strongly supports the civil rights 
bill: 

As Christians we believe that because all 
men are equal in the sight of God, they 
should stand equally before the law. We af- 
firm that the right to choose a place of resi- 
dence, to enter a school, to secure employ- 
ment, to vote, and to enter a place of business 
serving the public should in no way be Um- 
ited by race, culture, or creed. 

Believing that law is needed to protect 
the rights of all citizens, we therefore urge 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
needed civil rights legislation. Specifically, 
we sup the passage of all provisions of 
the present civil rights bill. 


White House Announcement on John 
F. Kennedy Half Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEON OR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1964 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members have been inquiring about the 
availability of the new John F. Kennedy 
50-cent coin now being prepared by the 
mints for general circulation as the 
standard half dollar, replacing the 
Franklin half dollar minted from 1948 
through 1963. The legislation authoriz- 
ing the change in the design of the half 
dollar was signed into law by President 
Johnson on December 30, 1963, and 
everyone has been awaiting with much 
interest the first appearance of the 
new half dollars. 

The White House today announced 
that the first John F. Kennedy half dol- 
lars for general circulation purposes will 
be struck at the Philadelphia and Denver 
Mints a week from today, on February 11. 
However, it will be late March or early 
April before sufficient coins have been 
minted so that they can be made avail- 
able simultaneously throughout the 
country. 

BILL INTRODUCED BY REPRESENTATIVE WRIGHT 
PATMAN 

Miss Eva Adams, Director of the Mint, 
said 90 million of the new coins honoring 
the late President Kennedy will be pro- 
duced during 1964. The coin was author- 
ized under legislation proposed by Presi- 
dent Johnson on December 10 and intro- 
duced on that same day by the chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, the Honorable WRIGHT Patman of 
Texas, as H.R. 9413. The bill was ap- 
proved unanimously by the committee 
on December 12, was reported on De- 
cember 13, and passed by the House 
under suspension of the rules on De- 
cember 17. The following day it was 
taken from the desk of the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, passed and sent 
to the White House, where it was subse- 
quently approved as Public Law 88-256. 


1964 


Because of the widespread interest 
among Members of Congress and the 
general public in this new coin, which 
represents the first change in the design 
of a major denomination of coins since 
1948, I submit the official announcement 
from the White House today for inclu- 
sion in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, as follows: 

{Immediate release, Feb. 4, 1964, office of the 
White House Press Secretary] 
Tue WHITE HOUSE 


The first of the new John F. Kennedy half 
dollars for general circulation p will 
be struck at the mints in Philadelphia and 
Denver on February 11, 1964. 

Miss Eva Adams, Director of the Mint, said 
the mint will produce 90 millión of the new 
half dollars during 1964. When 26 million 
have been made they will be distributed 
through the Federal Reserve banks to banks 
throughout the country and released to the 
Public at face value in late March or early 
April. Thereafter, the new coins will be 
Placed in circulation on a continuous basis 
as they are produced at the mints. 

The John F. Kennedy half dollar was au- 
thorized by Congress in Public Law No. 88- 
256, approved by President Johnson on 
December 30, 1963. The face of the coin 
bears a portralt of the late President, facing 
left. Above and around the border is the 
word “Liberty.” Beneath, and around the 
border is the date. Above the date and below 
the head is the motto “In God We Trust.” 
The reverse of the coin contains a replica of 
the Presidential Coat of Arms. Above, and 
around the border are the words “United 
States of America.” Below and around the 
border “Half Dollar.“ On the ribbon above 
the eagle's head are the words “E Pluribus 
Unum” (One Out of Many). 

The models for both sides of the coin were 
prepared by the U.S. Mint. The Presidential 
likeness was done by Gilroy Roberts, chief 
sculptor of the mint at Philadelphia, and 
the Presidential Coat of Arms was executed 
by his assistant, Frank Gasparro. 

Individual specimens of the coin are not 
available from the mints or the Federal Re- 
serve banks. They can be obtained by the 
public only through local banking sources. 


FUSLA: Friends of the United States 
of Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT B. DUNCAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
honored to be able to bring to the atten- 
tion of this body some outstanding work 
in the field of foreign service being done 
by a private organization with head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C. It is 
known as “Friends of the United States 
of Latin America,” or FUSLA, for short. 

FUSLA is headed by a dynamic at- 
torney named Stanley Posner. Mr. 
Posner still devotes a great deal of his 
abundant energy and talent to this non- 
profit, charitable organization—despite 
the fact that he has suffered a heart at- 
tack and has been warned by his doctors 
to curtail his activities as much as pos- 
sible. For 23 years Mr. Posner has been 
general counsel for the National In- 
stitute of Diaper Services and for a num- 
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ber of other trade associations, including 
the Linen Supply Association and the 
National Institute of Industrial Laun- 
derers. Among the firms he has repre- 
sented in Washington, D.C., are three in 
the largest city in my congressional dis- 
trict, the Northwest Industrial Laundry, 
the American Linen Service, and Eugene 
Linen Supply Co., all of Eugene, Oreg. 
In addition, he has served for 16 years as 
president of FUSLA. He has committed 
himself heavily, in both time and money, 
to the success of the organization. 

Many of my colleagues have read, I 
am sure, the articles in the press in the 
past few days about the relief expedition 
which Mr. Posner and his coworkers have 
organized and sent to Costa Rica. For 
those who have not, I am including, 
under the leave to extend my remarks, 
two items from last Sunday’s editions of 
the Washington Post and the Washing- 
ton Star. Iam proud that one of the 
ambulances in the caravan is being 
driven by, and the convoy is being led by, 
a former employee of mine, the wife of 
my administrative assistant, Mrs. Jack 
L. Billings. 

Gloria Billings and her 7-year-old 
son, Jason, will arrive in Miami today. 
They and the four ambulances and a 
truck loaded with medical supplies and 
equipment will travel by ship from 
Miami to Guatemala City. From there, 
the vehicles will be driven over the Inter- 
American Highway to San Jose, Costa 
Rica, where they will be presented to 
hospitals. Some of the supplies will be 
used for the relief of many who have 
been left homeless by the eruption of a 
voleano in that country. 

President Johnson very kindly sent a 
telegram of congratulations to Mr. 
Posner and to FUSLA over the weekend. 
By unanimous consent, I am also in- 
cluding the text of that telegram follow- 
ing the two newspaper items. 

I am pleased to join with President 
Johnson in commending this worthy or- 
ganization for its efforts to improve our 
relations in Central America, where good 
relations are so important to us. Mr. 
Posner and FUSLA are responding nobly 
to President Johnson's call in December 
for more private aid in Latin America in 
cooperation with the Department of 
State and the Alliance for Progress. 

Following the telegram, I have in- 
cluded, for the information of those who 
would like to know more about this proj- 
ect, some of the material from a general 
press release issued last week by FUSLA. 
The various items referred to follow: 
[From the Sunday Star, Washington, D.C., 

Feb. 2, 1964] 
Costa Ricans To Ger RELIEr—GrrT or US. 
Group 


Four ambulances and a panel truck, piled 


high with blankets, clothing and medicine, 


were to leave Washington at dawn today on 
a 5,000-mile trek to the little Central Amer- 
ican Republic of Costa Rica. 

The gift of an organization known as 
FUSLA (Friends of the United States of 
Latin America), the ambulances and equip- 
ment are destined for Costa Rican hospitals 
and for the relief of persons whose homes 
were destroyed in recent volcanic eruptions. 

Three District residente—Gloria and Jason 
Billings of 3810 T Street NW. — — 
Robinson of the George Washington Inn— 
were among the nine who volunteered for the 
trip. 
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THREE CHILDREN INVOLVED 


The other six adults and three children 
who were to go were from Baltimore, Pikes- 
ville, and Frederick, Md. 

President Johnson, in a telegram to Stan- 
ley I. Posner, FUSLA president, cited the 
organization for its “past accomplishments” 
and wished “abundant success” for the cara- 
van. 

FUSLA calls itself a voluntary, nonprofit, 
foreign service organization, 

Mr. Posner pointed out that when Presi- 
dent Johnson appointed Thomas C. Mann 
his Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs, he urged Mr. Mann “to 
work closely with private U.S. groups and 
institutions carrying out activities in Latin 
America.” 

“This is the first step in that direction,” 
said Mr. Posner. 

The motorcade, which is expected to ar- 
rive in Costa Rica February 15, will go first 
to Miami where it will be ferried down 


All of the vehicles in "the motorcade are 
used and reconditioned. They were pur- 
chased through contributions made to 
FUSLA, Mr. Posner said. 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS IN SUPPLIES 


He said that this year FUSLA will make 
available to the Costa Rican public health 
authorities more than $1 million worth of 
supplies, 

“Why Costa Rica?“ he says, “Because 
first of all we know the supplies are going 
to get to the people who need them. There 
is no graft in Costa Rica. And second, 
these people are our friends. They have 
great respect for the United States and for 
the American people.” 

Getting the caravan on the road and 
safely to its destination is the result of 
teamwork and kindness of a great many 
individuals and business firms, Mr, Posner 
said. 

The drivers of the ambulances and their 
wives were guests of honor last night at a 
reception tendered by Gonzalo J. Facio, 
Costa Rican Ambassador to the United States. 

Also honored were Dr. and Mrs. Jose Fig- 
ueres. Dr. Figueres. a director of FUSLA, 
is the former president of Costa Rica. 

His American-born wife, Mrs. Karen Olsen 
Figueres, will direct the distribution of the 
supplies when the motorcade reaches Costa 
Rica. 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 2, 1964] 
Mercy Trip TO Costa Rica Starts TODAY 


Four used ambulances are to leave Wash- 
ington this morning for San José, Costa 
Rica, where they will be used to aid volcano 
victims. 7 

The expedition has been mounted by the 
Friends of the United States of Latin 
America, a nonprofit organization based in 
Washington. 

FUSLA has spent the past 6 months gath- 
eang funds for ambulances and medical sup- 
plies 

The ambulances will be driven to Miami, 
where they will be shipped to Guatemala 
while their drivers fly to Guatemala City. 
They will then be driven the rest of the way 
to San José, the capital of Costa Rica, where 
they will be turned over to local hospitals. 

The volcano, Mount Irazu, first erupted in 
September 1962 and has yet to quiet down. 
Entire villages in the 5-mile zone surround- 
ing it have been evacuated, and lava ash has 
fallen on San José, 25 miles away. 


The drivers in the caravan include Gloria 
Billings of 3810 T Street NW. and Zelig 
Robinson of the George Washington Inn; 
Dr. Vincent Lopez, Nathan Mash, and Leon 
Zeller, of Baltimore;. Mr. and Mrs. Rubin 
Waranch, of Pikesville, Md; and Dr. Thomas 
Michael, of Frederick. 
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Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D. C., January 31, 1964. 
STAN ey I. POSNER, 
President, FUSLA, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I am happy to greet members of the 
Friends of the United States of Latin Amer- 
ica, Inc., and all those participating in the 
caravan of ambulances to Costa Rica. 

During the past 15 years, your organiza- 
tion has played a significant part in the 
promotion of hemispheric friendship and 
solidarity. 

I warmly cOmmend your past accomplish- 
nents and in your future endeavors I wish 
you abundant success. 

> LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


Costa Rican RELIEP CARAVAN DEPARTS WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., FOR SAN JOSE, AT DAWN, SUN- 
DAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1964—WILLż CARRY HOSPI- 
TAL EQUIPMENT, MEDICINES, CLOTHING FOR 
Vierrmms or Costa RICAN VOLCANO 


Seven men and two women, driving a cara- 
van of four ambulances and one panel truck 
will depart from the Plaza of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, 17th Street and 
Constitution Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C., 
about 7 am., Sunday, February 2. The 
drivers are a group of business and profes- 
sional men, doctors and a lawyer, plus two 
American housewives who have volunteered 
to undertake the long and possibly hazard- 
ous trip to demonstrate the friendship of 
the American people for the people of Costa 
Rica. These volunteers will pay their own 
expenses and, in addition, have contributed 
the money necessary to buy two of the am- 
bulances. 

The caravan has been in the planning 
stage for about 6 months as a project of 
FUSLA (Friends of the United States of 
Latin America), a nonprofit organization 
which has been active in encouraging the 
Central American common market, giving 
scholarships and special relief projects, as 
well as wide dissemination of 3 
Wi concerning the Cen Ameri- 
een pe countries. The officers and directors of 
the organization are a blue-ribbon group in- 
cluding university professors, the president 
of the American University of Washington, 
D.C., eminent physicians, and some distin- 
guished diplomats including His Excellency 
Jose Mora, Secretary General of the Orga- 
nization of American States. 

FUSLA has undertaken to assist the entire 
hospital system of Costa Rica by gathering 
from hospitals, business firms and indivi- 
duals in the United States used and surplus 
equipment of all kinds, medicines, diapers, 
nurses’ uniforms, sheets, blankets—in fact, 
almost anything which can be used by the 
impoverished hospitals in the small Central 
American republic, The Costa Rican project 
is intended as a demonstration project which, 
if successful, can be copied by any of the 
other Latin American republics. 

Originally it was planned to drive a few 
ambulances to Costa Rica over the inter- 
American Highway as a symbol of the pro- 
gram. The ambulances were to carry signs: 
“To the People of Costa Rica from the Peo- 
ple of the United States.” However, 3 weeks 
ago an appeal was received from Costa Rica 
to load the ambulances with blankets, cloth- 
ing and medicines for the 1,500 persons 
whose homes were destroyed or made un- 
inhabitable as a result of the volcano which 
is now in active eruption. A group of 
FUSLA members in Baltimore enlisted the 
active support of Mayor Theodore R. 
AMcKeldin who has issued an appeal to the 
people of that city to participate in the pro- 
gram. Similar programs are rapidly being 
organized in New York and Boston. It will 
be too cumbersome to handle individual 
contributions of used clothing . en 
require repair, sterilizing, etc. erefore, 
the program is concentrating its appeal on 
the commercial launderers, drycleaners, 
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linen supply companies and industrial 
launderers in five major east coast cities— 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington. Many laundries and dry- 
cleaners haye on hand large quantities of 
unclaimed clothing which Is already repaired, 
cleaned and packaged, Linen suppliers 
have large quantities of needed sheets, 
towels, nurses’ and doctors’ uniforms. In- 
dustrial launderers have huge quantities of 
work shirts and work pants worn by the 
typical factory worker, gasoline station at- 
tendant and truckdriver which are ideal for 
this relief project. These garments are in 
excellent condition but are on the shelves 
of the laundries due to employee turnover in 
the factories and other enterprises where 
they are worn. In similar drives of the past, 
FUSLA has collected thousands of such gar- 
ments as well as diapers for the hospitals of 
Costa Rica. 

Members of the National Institute of 
Diaper Services in all parts of the United 
States have been assisting FUSLA in its 
work with all 37 hospitals of Costa Rica 
since May 1963 when the joint program 
“Operation Baby Bootstrap” was initiated in 
Puerto Rico. Each of the diaper service com- 
panies have adopted one of the hospitals in 
Costa Rica and is regularly engaged in col- 
lecting usable hospital equipment, baby 
clothing, ete., in its home community, fre- 
quently from its own customers. 

The drivers and their wives will be hon- 
ored on Saturday evening, February 1, at a 
dinner reception to be given by the Ambas- 
sador of Costa Rica to the United States, His 
Excellency Gonzalo J. Facio and Mrs. Facio. 
They will also honor Dr. and Mrs. Jose 
Figueres, a director of FUSLA, is the former 
President of Costa Rica, well known as one 
of the outstanding liberals of the hemis- 
phere. Mrs. Karen Olsen de Figueres, his 
American-born wife, is directing the distri- 
bution of these supplies in Costa Rica. In 
a recent speech to the Pan American Society 
of New England she told a group of dis- 
tinguished Bostonians, "You may be sure 
that every diaper, every ounce of medicine 
which you send to us will go to the hospitals 
and the people who need them. There will 
be no black market in Costa Rica.” 

The caravan may bring back memories of 
the covered wagon of American history. 
There will be several family groups on the 
trip. Rubin Waranch, president of FUSLA 
de Baltimore, will be by his 
wife and three sons, Mark, Isaac and James. 
Mrs. Waranch and the two older boys are 
drivers. Jimmie, age 11, refused to stay home 
when all the rest of the family were going on 
this exciting trip, and his school gave him 
leave of absence to join in this educational 
adventure, Mrs. Gloria Billings, who is the 
volunteer transportation director of FUSLA, 
will serve as convoy leader. She has already 
made four round trips from Washington to 
Eugene, Oreg., in a Volkswagen, since her 
husband is administrative assistant to Con- 
gressman Duncan from that city. She will 
be accompanied by her 7-year-old son, Jason, 
who has been excused from Sidwell Friends 
School for the educational advantages of the 
trip. 

The present shipment of ambulances and 
their contents which are badly needed in 
Costa Rica at this time are only a small part 
of the continuing program which FUSLA is 
carrying out in Costa Rica, Already more 
than $100,000 worth of clothing, laundry ma- 
chinery, hospital equipment has been de- 


-livered to San Jose, made up in major part 


by gifts from several Washington hospitals 
and delivered free of charge by the United 
Fruit Co. During 1964, FUSLA will make 
available to the beleaguered Costa Rican 
public health authorities more than $1 mil- 
lion worth of badly needed supplies. The 
program is in every sense a people-to-people 
program such as President Johnson has 
called for when he appointed Thomas C. 
Mann, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
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American Affairs, President Johnson in- 
structed Mr. Mann on December 16: “I want 
you to work closely with private United 
States groups and institutions carrying out 
activities in Latin America. These include, 
but are not limited to, the AFL-CIO, re- 
ligious and charitable groups, cooperatives 
and the private business sector, which can 
make the significant contributions envisaged 
in the Punta del Este charter.” The caravan 
of ambulances is real evidence of North 
American cooperation by the individuais who 
are driving the ambulances and the many 
business firms, large and small, who have 
contributed the goods, supplies and equip- 
ment which make the trip possible. For 
example, the U.S. Freight Co., one of the 
lragest freight forwarders and consolidators 
in the world, is providing free ocean trans- 
portation from Miami to Guatemala for the 
ambulances through its affiliate, the Coordi- 
nated Caribbean Transport Co. In addition, 
the US. Freight Co., through its branch 
warehouses and terminals throughout the 
country, is picking up other contributions of 
clothing, hospital equipment and textiles 
from members of the National Institute of 
Diaper Services throughout the United 
States. About 10 days after the ambulances 
leave Washington, the U.S. Freight Co. will 

from New York City 40,000 pounds 
of relief supplies for the victims of the 
Irazu volcano, consolidating the contribu- 
tions from New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and W: 8 

The international affiliate of the Esso 
Standard Oil Co, is providing all the gaso- 
line and lubricants for the trip. The Cadil- 
lac Motor Car Division of General Motors 
repaired the four ambulances and put them 
into first-class operation condition for their 
3.000-mile drive. Mr. H. O. Balls, president 
of the Nashville Auto Diesel College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., rebuilt the panel truck. He has 
also contributed scholarships in the value 
of $25,000 for a group of young Costa Ricans 
who will learn automobile and diesel engine 
repair, welding, soldering at his school. Lat- 
er, these technicians will receive supple- 
mentary training from other American firms 
who manufacture laundry equipment. 
X-rays, and other modern appliances which 
so- frequently become useless through break- 
down which could be corrected by simple re- 
pairs. Many others, individuals and busl- 
ness enterprises, have contributed crating, 
free transportation, tires, medicines, too 
much to list individually. Mr. Posner, presi- 
dent of PUSLA, stated, “These many con- 
tributors to whom we cannot give individual 
recognition will nevertheless find their com- 
plete satisfaction from the knowledge that 
their contributions will comfort and help 
many worthy citizens of this truly demo- 
cratic country which has time after time 
demonstrated its friendship and help for the 
United States, Actually, at this moment it 
is Costa Rica who represents the United 
States in Panama. 

A request has been made by Mrs. Billings 
to the metropolitan police and to the State 
police of each State enroute to provide an 
escort for the convoy so that they may meet 
the requirements of their itinerary in safety 
and without alarming the public who may 
feel that there has been some terrible acci- 
dent if they see these ambulances traveling 
on the road. Radio and TV stations are 
urged to make appropriate announcements of 
the time when the ambulances will be pass- 
ing through -their area: A copy of the itin- 
erary is attached. 

Fifteen directors and officers of FUSLA 
will hold their annual meeting at the School 
of International Service, the American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C., at 2 pm., Satur- 
day, February 1. There are two especially 
important items on a very crowded agenda. 
The directors must consider whether it is 
more useful to use the scholarships avall- 
able at the Nashville Auto Diesel College to 
train teachers who will then return to Costa 
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Rica and teach these crafts or to use the 
to prepare technicians pledged to 
work in Costa Rica for a number of years 
but free to establish themselves as business- 
men in their country which needs these 
skills. The other major item is a decision 
of the most effective way to raise the 1964 
budget of approximately $100,000 necessary 
to carry out FUSLA’s many activities. The 
Officers will present to the directors the al- 
ternatives of utilizing professional fund 
raisers or direct solicitation. 
FUSLA CARAVAN COUNTDOWN— ITINERARY AND 
ScHEDULE 


Caravan of four ambulances leaves Wash- 
ington, D.C., February 2, 1964, and arrives in 
San Jose, Costa Rica, February 14 or 15, 1964. 

Sunday, February 2: Leave Washington, 
D.C., 7 am. from Organization of American 
States, 17th and Constitution Avenue NW., 
arrive Summerton, S. C. — Spend night Wind- 
sor Motel. (Driving time approximately 10% 
hours.) 

Monday, February 3: Leave Summerton, 
8.0., arrive Daytona Beach, Fla—Spend 
night Mid-Town Motel. (Driving time ap- 
Proximately 9 hours and 40 minutes. 

Tuesday, February 4: Leave Daytona 
Beach, Fila., arrive Miami, Fla—Everglades 
Hotel. (Driving time approximately 7 hours 
and 30 minutes. Arrival in Miami must be no 
later than 4 p.m. in order to complete ar- 
rangements for shipping ambulances. Am- 
bulances will be loaded and sail from Miami 
either February 5 or 6.) Mrs. Billings and 
her son will accompany the ambulances to 
Guatemala on the ship. 

Wednesday, February 5: Leave Miami, 
Fia.—Pan Am flight No. 503, 8 a.m. arrive 
Guatemala City—10 a.m. Drivers will be 
met at airport by Mr, Sam Greene and will 
Spend the day at his home at Lake Atitlan. 
Drivers will be in Guatemala City until de- 
Parture on February 11—Palace Hotel. 

Monday, February 10: Part of the drivers 
will be taken from Guatemala City to Matias 
de Galvez to pick up the ambulances and 
drive them back to Guatemala City. 

Tuesday, February 11: Leave Guatemala 
City, Guatemala. Arrive San Salvador, El 
Salvador—Spend night at Hotel El Salvador 
Intercontinental. (Departure from Guate- 
mala City must be early enough so that cara- 
van reaches border before midday closing. 
It will be necessary each day to de- 
parture times to coincide with open hours 
of border crossings.) 

Wednesday, February 12: Leave San Sal- 
vador, El Salvador. Arrive Tegucigalpa, Hon- 
duras—Spend night Gran Hotel Lincoln. 


Spend night Gran Hotel. 

Friday, February 14: Leave Managua, Nic- 
aragua. If possible caravan will reach its 
destination of San Jose, Costa Rica. If not, 
caravan will stop for night at Puntarenas, 
Costa Rica, and on February 15 will leave 
for San Jose, arriving about noon. In San 
Jose, contact may be made through V, James 
Furniss, FUSLA de Costa Rica, Post Office Box 
301, Telephone 4595 or J-3023 (telephone 


communication very unsatisfactory). Cable 
address: FUSLA, San Jose. 
The following are contacts which 


drivers can be reached during the caravan 
trip to Costa Rica. 

Until drivers arrive in Miami, call 233-9200 
in Baltimore. This is the office of Mr. Nathan 
Mash which he will contact each day at 
noon up to and including Tuesday, Febru- 
=! 4. After that use cable addresses listed 

low: 

Miami: Mr. Charles B. Whitney, Coordin- 
ated Caribbean Transport, Inc., 3400 NW. 
62d Street, phone: Oxford 6-5450. 

Agents for Coordinated Caribbean Trans- 
port in Central America: 

Cable address of each agent listed below 
is: COORDCARIB plus applicable city and 
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country. For example, “Billings COORD- 
CARIB Guatemala City, Guatemala” or 
“Waranch COORDCARIS San Jose, Costa 
Rica,” 

Henry Suarez, Avenue La Reforma 6-30 
Zona 4, Guatemala City, Guatemala (Post 
Office Box 1527), phone 60697. 

Mario Gonzalez, 5a Calle No. 303, Managua, 
Nicaragua, phone 2752. 

Orlando Delgadillo, Calle Arce 1155, San 
Salvador, El Salvador (Post Office Box 669), 
phone 4257. 

Jose L. Odio, Post Office Box 3763, San 
Jose, Costa Rica, phone 5485-4724. 

To send cables, call Western Union and 
specify “Via Tropical Radio.” 

Names and addresses—drivers—caravan to 
Costa Rica, February 1964: 

Gloria Billings (group leader), 
Street NW., Washington, D.C., 20007. 

Jason Billings, 3810 T Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C., 20007 (passenger). 

Rubin Waranch (assistant group leader) 
and Mrs. Waranch, 7915 Ivy Lane, Pikesville, 
Md. 

Mark Waranch, 7915 Ivy Lane, Pikesville, 
Md. 

James Waranch, 7915 Ivy Lane, Pikesville, 
Md. 

Isaac Waranch, 7915 Ivy Lane, Pikesville, 
Md. (passenger) 

Dr. Vincent Lopez (group medical officer), 
3900 Loch Raven Boulevard, Baltimore, Md. 

Nathan Mash, 3405 Winterset Court, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Dr. Thomas Michael, Prederick, Md. 


Leon Zeller, 941 North Calvert Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Zelig Robinson, George Washington Inn, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Civil Rights Act of 1963 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 4, 1964 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 7152) to enforce 
the constitutional right to vote, to confer 
jurisdiction upon the district courts of the 
United States to provide injunctive relief 
against discrimination in public accommo- 
dations, to authorize the Attorney General 
to institute suits to protect constitutional 
rights in education, to establish a Commu- 
nity Relations Service, to extend for 4 years 
the Commission on Civil Rights, to prevent 
discrimination in federally assisted pro- 
grams, to establish a Commission on Equal 
Employment Opportunity, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, as an attorney I have 
some question whether it would be ap- 
propriate at this time to take the floor, 
but I will do so and risk the wrath of 
the lay Members. 

I respect the differences of opinion and 
the reasons behind them about this bill. 
I respect the men who have those dif- 
ferences of opinion. I may not agree 
with them on many of the points but I 
do think they certainly have a right to 
be heard, and often have sound reasons 
backing up their arguments. However, 
I have a hard time seeing how that ap- 
plies to this section. 
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This section relates to voting. It seems 
to me that if we look at it with regard 
to what the section involved and at- 
tempted to be stricken by this amend- 
ment does, it merely is an expediting 
provision. I call to your attention the 
laws of your own States. I have not 
made any survey of them. I do not know 
exactly how many this applies to. But I 
believe that in a great many States of 
the Union today (and I know that in 
the laws of Ohio) there are such pro- 
visions for expediting voting cases, and 
there are good reasons for those laws. 
They exist because, as has been men- 
tioned, once you lose the right to vote, 
it is gone forever. This is because when 
a man is elected in an election, some- 
body has to take over the office involved. 
So there are in the States many laws 
that have given recognition to these 
points. 

In many courts, for instance in the 
State of Ohio, you have an original right 
to file a voting case right in the Supreme 
Court of Ohio. It seems to me the only 
thing involved here is whether or not 
you are going to try to cut down this 
voting type of case to two determina- 
tions rather than three in your regular 
Federal court system. There are very 
good reasons for attempting to cut it 
down to two. Again, if you are going 
to cut it down to two, is it not fair and 
logical to start with a three-judge court 
rather than starting with a one-judge 
court? 

That is involved in this section. I do 
not see any reason for making an issue 
of it relating to the general differences 
that may exist with regard to other 
points. — 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. POFF. May I ask the gentleman 
from Ohio if he would be willing to pro- 
vide the same privilege to the defendant 
in a case? 

Mr. TAFT. I would be willing to ac- 
cord the same privilege, but I do not 
know that it is particularly pertinent in 
this case. The need is in the person who 
has not been voting. This statute is 
modeled on the antitrust statute, which 
gives to the Attorney General (where 
the Government is involved) the right 
to make this kind of determination. In 
a case of this importance it should be up 
to the person who is involved in the en- 
forcement of the law, the Attorney Gen- 
eral to make the original decision to say 
whether the case needs to be speeded up 
or not. 


People, Not Laws, Will Eliminate 
Prejudice 


SPEECH 
0 


HON. BURT L. TAL COT T 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, indi- 
viduals, not laws—Federal, State, or lo- 
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cal—will be the force or guiding light 
which eliminates discrimination and 
prejudice. 

An important, dramatic example of 
this truism is the Defense Language In- 
stitute, West Coast Branch, at the Pre- 
sidio of Monterey in California. 

Presently there are four races in- 
volved: Negroid, caucasian, brown, and 
yellow. 

There are seven religions: Christian, 
Judaism, Buddhism, Moslem, Taoism, 
Confucianism, and Hindu. 

There are 56 different nations or sep- 
arate principalities involved. 

Here many persons of varying race, 
color, religion, and state of national ori- 
gin, within the present U.S. Civil Serv- 
ice regulations, live and operate in an 
atmosphere of remarkable harmony and 
compatibility. 

With the passage of the civil rights 
bill, I prayerfully hope that those stanch, 
vocal, prepassage civil libertarians will 
not rest on their laurels, but will per- 
sonally work as conscientiously and as- 
-giduously to eliminate prejudice and dis- 
crimination as they did to pass another 
law. 


Restrictive Firearms Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article appearing in the Detroit 
(Mich.) Free Press of Sunday, January 
5, 1964, by my good friend and the dis- 

conservation editor 22 me 
newspaper, Mr. Jack Van Coev g, 
opposition to the antigun legislation 
now pending in Congress. 
I also insert into the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an article ap- 
pearing in the January 19 edition of that 
same fine newspaper, an article in which 
a distinguished economist, Prof. Ross J. 
Wilhelm, points out the evils of the re- 
strictive firearms legislation now pend- 
ing in the Congress. 
The articles follow: 
[From the Detroit (Mich.) Free Press, Jan, 5, 

1964 
Woops AND WATERS 
(By Jack Van Coevering) 

Now that the period of mourning for Pres- 
ident Kennedy is over, it is time to examine 
the antigun feeling which swept much of 
the Nation immediately after the tragio as- 
sassination. 

For those unfamiliar with guns, the rifie 
was a readymade scapegoat to be blamed 
for the crime. 

There will continue to be hysterical de- 
mands for firearms registration in contro- 
version of constitutional guarantees. There 
also will be charges that those guarantees 
are outmoded and belong to another age. 
All this must now be given a hard and in- 
telligent look. 

The real question Is this: Would stricter 
control of firearms, and the sale or registra- 
tion of all firearms prevent repetition of 
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what happened? Those who are unfamiliar 
with guns will chant yes. But don't be too 
sure. 

We have laws ali over the place against 
human wickedness. People continue to 
break them. 

The State of Texas has a law against mur- 
der and even the city of Dallas has a law 
against the discharge of firearms within its 
limits. Both were broken by a man who had 
no regard for them. 

It is just at this point that registration 
of firearms becomes so meaningless. Re- 
cently there was a hearing on a bill which 
would have made it a crime to own certain 
types of weapons in Washington, D.C. At 
the hearing Robert V. Murray, the super- 
intendent of police there, testified: 

“If I felt that we could take the guns out 
of the hands of the criminals with this bill 
or any other bill, I would be 100 percent for 
it. But if a criminal is going to hold up a 
place or assault somebody with a gun, the 
law against carrying a gun is not going to 
deter him. 

“He is a criminal anyhow, and he cannot 
lawfully possess a gun, So a law on the 
books that he cannot have a gun in his pos- 
session is not going to deter him.” 

Putting the whole firearms fury into a 
nutshell: You can disarm the honest person, 
but not the criminal. 

At this writing, there is national legisla- 
tion proposed to prohibit the sale of fire- 
arms to persons convicted of crimes of 
violence, mental incompetents and minors 
without parental consent. All this is only 
commonsense. 

To compel registration of all firearms, to 
require a license to possess a firearm, to levy 
punitive taxes or fees for the ownership of 
firearms is something else again. 

The framers of the Constitution were not 
out of date when they guaranteed the right 
to keep and bear arms in the second amend- 
ment. 

When the late President was the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts, he said this: 
“The amendment remains an important 
declaration of our basic military-civilian re- 
lationships, in which every citizen’ must be 
ready to participate in the defense of his 
country. For that reason I believe the sec- 
ond amendment will always be important.” 

The time for mourning—and hysteria—is 
over. The time has come to examine calmly 
and logically the areas in which we may 
achieve effective legislation to 
misuse and ownership of firearms by crimi- 
nals and other undesirables. It is also time 
to be alert against the erosion of our liber- 
ties for which our forefathers fought and 
died. 

[From the Detroit (Mich.) Free Press, 
Jan. 19, 1964] 
“Won't DETER Catme”—Economist Hits Gun 
RESTRICTIONS 

Ann Anrpor.—Restrictive gun legislation, 
now pending in Congress, would neither pre- 
vent assassinations nor help the economy, 
in the opinion of a University of Michigan 
economist. F 

"Crime rates in States that have tough 
gun laws“ are not significantly lower than 
in other States,“ said Asst. Prof. Ross J. 
Wilhelm. 

“The gun is not the cause of the crime. 
To expect to control crime and violence by 
controlling guns is an error, just as to at- 
tempt to control liquor consumption via 
prohibition laws was an error,” he said. 

Professor Wilhelm, who teaches business 
economics in the University of Michigan 
Graduate School in Business Administration 
leveled on a proposed amendment to the 
Dodd bill which would require that any per- 
son wishing to purchase a weapon by mail 
must first obtain a certificate from his local 
police chief. 

“The great danger in granting such au- 
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thority to the local police chief is that he 
might use a political test to restrict. the 
purchasers,” he said. 

He also objected to a provision to raise the 
gun dealer license from $1 to $10. 

“The gun trade and sporting goods busi- 
ness is one where many people have been 
able to start a business of their own on a 
shoestring. The raising of the fee for a Fed- 
eral firearms license will make it more difi- 
cult fora little fellow to get started and this 
seems undesirable,” he said. 


Carl Rowan to USIA Is Excellent Ap- 
pointment, Says Minneapolis Spokes- 
man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1964 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the nomi- 
nation of Carl T. Rowan to be Director 
of the U.S. Information Agency has been 
enthusiastically received by my home 
State of Minnesota. Everyone who 
knows Carl Rowan believes President 
Johnson could not have picked a better 
successor to Edward R. Murrow. 

In an editorial prepared for the Feb- 
ruary 13 issue of the Minneapolis 
Spokesman, Publisher Cecil Newman 
speaks for many of us when he calls 
Rowan's appointment “a fortunate selec- 
tion.” Carl Rowan worked for the 
Spokesman when he went to college. 

Following is Mr. Newman’s editorial: 


Rowan SELECTION FOR USIA DIRECTOR EXCEL- 
LENT JOHNSON APPOINTMENT 


The appointment of U.S. Ambassador to 
Finland Carl Thomas Rowan, of Minnesota, 
to the post of Director of the U.S, Informa- 
tion Agency by President Lyndon B. John- 
son was indeed a fortunate selection. 

Mr. Rowan was appointed to fill the va- 
cancy created by the resignation of top- 
flight radio and TV newsman and executive, 
Edward R. Murrow, whose work at USIA has 
been handicapped by his serious illness. 

Rowan's appointment was a happy choice 
because he has the background in ability. 
training, and experience at home and abroad 
155 the USIA needs for such a difficult 
ob. 

Practically every Minnesotan who reads 
newspapers is familiar with Rowan’s great 
work as a reporter and staff writer for the 
Minneapolis Tribune, Nationally his work 
has appeared in such publications as Read- 
er's Digest, the Saturday Evening Post, Red 
Book, and Ebony magazine. The four books 
of diverse subjects he authored were widely 
read and applauded. 

Rowan's lectures which took him to prac- 
tically every State in the Union have made 
his name a household word in the American 
Negro community and that part of the white 
community which is intellectually or other- 
wise interested in the progress of the Negro, 
as a part of the Nation's population. 

Rowan is liked and trusted by the Asian 
nations like India, He is regarded by the 
African nations as an American of African 
ancestry who can be trusted. In Europe he 
is known for his forthright defense of Amer- 
ica when he has accompanied the Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk and the then Vice Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson to Paris, Geneva, and 
other European capitals as Deputy Secretary 
of State for Public Affairs. 
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In one swoop the Rowan appointment by 
President Johnson invalidated the Commu- 
nist propaganda line which understandably 
grosaly exaggerates the U.S. race problem. 

A reply to Soviet and Peiping propaganda 
On the race problem by a USIA directed by an 
American Negro of the caliber and stature 
of Rowan is apt to be accepted at face value 
by world neutrals whereas the reverse has 
been true with the Agency under such an 
Outstanding individual as Murrow whose 
views on race have always been fair and de- 
cent and under fire from the Nation's white 
Supremacy crowd and the southern segrega- 
tionists. 

Rowan has something else going for him in 
his determination to doa job. He is among 
the few Negroes, and whites, too, who were 
sought by the Kennedy administration with- 
Out regard to their prior political activity or 
interest. His was not a strictly political ap- 
Pointment. When Rowan accepted the post 
in the State Department he left a career 
Which was bringing him an income estimated 
at over $40,000 per year to take a job paying 
less than $19,000. There have been dozens 
Of white fellow Americans like, for example, 
Robert S. McNamara, who have made such 
Sacrifices, but Rowan is the only one of the 
large number of Negroes who took Govern- 
Ment posts at such a sacrifice. 

The same situation prevailed when Rowan 
accepted the ambassadorship of Finland. He 
had to make a big financial sacrifice in order 
to prove that an American Negro who was not 
& career diplomat could make good as envoy 
from the United States. He will probably 
deny that he was motivated by such a fac- 
tor but those who know him recognize his 
Strong desire to see his people get the op- 
Portunity to prove themselves in all areas of 
American life. Whenever he has had op- 
portunity to serve as an example he has ac- 
cepted the responsibility even if it cost him 
financial losses. 

Aside from all of the other factors which 
make the Rowan appointment outstanding 
and worth while is the fact that Rowan is a 
competent newsman and analyst of what 
makes the United States and the world tick. 
President Johnson could not have found a 
better man than Carl T. Rowan to do the 
job at USIA. 


It's Better To Give. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1964 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for printing in the Recor the following 
by Columnist Art Buchwald, which was 
printed in the New York Herald Tribune 
of February 4, 1964: 

Art BUCHWALD at HOME 

WASHINGTON —We have this aid who works 
for us and we must say he’s becoming quite 
& problem. 

Just the other day we said, “Bobby, take 
these photographs down to the post office 
and mall them for me.“ 

“Yes, sir.“ he said, “but before I go, I 
would like to give you and Mrs. Buchwald 
this beautiful hi-fi stereo for your lovely 
house.” 

“That's very nice of you, Bobby, but it 
isn’t Christmas.“ 

“I know, sir, but working for you means so 
much to me I don’t know how to repay you.” 
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“Well, thank you very much, I'm sure Mrs. 
Buchwald will be thrilled.” 

A few days later we said, “Bobby, go out 
and get me a cup of coffee and a doughnut.” 

He took the quarter, but when he returned 
he was struggling with a large crate which 
Was almost bigger than he was. 

“Sir, I know all you wanted was coffee and 
a doughnut, but I would like you to have this 
electric barbecue pit as a token of my es- 
teem,” he groaned breathlessly. 

“Bobby,” we said gently, “I appreciate the 
gesture, but are you sure you can afford 
something like this on your $40-a-week 
salary?” 

“Certainly, sir. You're the finest person I 
ever worked for and you'll hurt my feelings 
if you don't take it.” 

A week went by and one day Bobby came 
into the office and said he was finished filing 
all our old columns, and asked if we would 
take a drive with him. 

We were very annoyed, but he was per- 
sistent. Bobby drove us out to our house and, 
lo, right in the backyard was a new swim- 
ming pool. 

Bobby smiled. 

“What's going on?“ we demanded. 

“Sir, the last person I worked for was mean 
and cruel and always yelled at me. You've 
never raised your voice and I appreciate it. 
The only way I can demonstrate how much 
this means to me is to present you with this 
Olympic-size heated swimming pool.” 

“Thank you so much, Bobby. I'm terribly 
moved. Now you'd better get back to the 
office and fill the water cooler, 

For a month Bobby worked very hard and 
we didn’t see too much of him, though occa- 
sionally we found a gift from him on our 
desk. One time it was 50 shares of A.T. & T. 
Another time it was a gift certificate from 
Tiffany's for Mrs. Buchwald. A third time it 
was a gocart for the children. But we 
thought nothing of it. 

After all, we had exchanged gifts with 
Bobby for years. Once we gave him a ball- 
point pen, another time we presented him 
with two tickets to a Washington Senators 
game, and only a few weeks ago we had 
bought him a keychain with a likeness of the 
Capitol in silyerplate from a link. 

But we did get worrled last week. We had 
just come back from being examined for an 
insurance policy when we found Bobby wait- 
ing excitedly at the door of the office. 

He said, “I know I'm just an office boy 
around here, but I’ve learned a great deal 
from you and I have to show you how much 
I appreciate all you've done for me.” 

“You don’t have to do that, Bobby.” 

“There are some bosses you hate,“ he said, 
“and others you'd die for. You're in the sec- 
ond category. And to show you how I feel, 
I'd like you to have this.“ 

He handed us a sheet of paper. 

“What is it?“ we asked him. 

“Its the deed to Disneyland. You now 
own it.” 

“Bobby, you shouldn't have.” 

“Sir,” he said with tears in his eyes, “the 
pleasure is all mine.” 


High Prices Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 


to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the Recor an editorial from 
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the Washington Evening Star of January 
28 on the so-called quality stabilization 


bill. 
Hon Prices BL 


There is no more persistent clique in Con- 
gress than that little group of Senators which 
keeps trying to foist a retail price-fixing bill 
on the American public under the deceiving 
label of “quality stabilization.” 

Year after year this sorry legislation man- 
ages to gain a stature it doesn’t deserve 
through full-fledged congressional hearings. 
This year's sessions before a Senate Com- 
merce Subcommittee are earlier than 
usual—no doubt in order to give this bill's 
proponents more time to maneuver, 


There is nothing significantly new in the 
latest arguments in support of the quality 
stabilization bill. Once again its proponents 
contend that both consumers and small 
businessmen would benefit if manufacturers 
of brand-name products were only allowed to 
specify retail prices. And once again the 
Justice Department has effectively demol- 
ished these ents. As Assistant Attor- 
ney General William H. Orrick, Jr., testified 
the other day: 

“The bill has nothing to do with quality. 
It is instead designed to legalize resale price 
fixing on a nationwide scale. * * * This is 
not the American way. By legislative fiat 
the bill would utterly destroy intrabrand 
price competition among distributors and 
retailers selling branded products. The re- 
sult of such legislation would be charging 
of higher prices to the consuming public. 
The bill might more aptly be named the 
‘Consumer High Price Act.“ 

That sums up the case against the Quality 
Stabilization Act succinctly and precisely. 
The only mystery is how on earth its spon- 
sors think they can ever sell it as being in 
the public interest. 


Saying YES to Youth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
face of justifiable concern about juvenile 
delinquency, school dropouts, the lack of 
motivation and related problems involv- 
ing many of our young people today, it 
is refreshing and encouraging to learn 
about community efforts to provide op- 
portunity and incentive to its youth. 

Such a community is Cranford, N.J., 
one of the most alert and progressive in 
Union County, the Sixth Congressional 
District. Under the leadership of Mr. 
Norman A. Kline, who serves as presi- 
dent of the nonprofit organization, a 
number of imaginative Cranford citizens 
joined to form the Youth Employment 
Service of Cranford, Ine. The story of 
this generous and valuable endeavor is 
told in a brief brochure describing YES 
and in three news articles which ap- 
peared in the Cranford Citizen and 
Chronicle during the early stages of the 
program. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include this material in 
the hope that it will inspire others to 
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look within themselves and their own 
communities for some of the human re- 
sources required to meet one of the 
major social problems of our time: 
YOUTH EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF 
CRANFORD, INC. 

Announcing a free community service, 
Youth Employment Service (YES), a non- 
profit volunteer service for Cranford, to 
serve householders, business, and industry. 

WHY A YOUTH EMPLOYMENT SERVICE? 

The Youth Employment Service of Cran- 
ford, Inc., has been established to fill the 
needs of two groups in our community: em- 
ployers—whether householders, business- 
men, or plant managers who can use part- 
time or temporary help—and the many able, 
interested, and qualified young people who 
earnestly want some income and job ex- 


ce. 

YES is an Independent, nonprofit organi- 
gation. It is endorsed by our schools, 
churches, service clubs, and civic organiza- 
tions. It has the full cooperation and guid- 
ance of the New Jersey Department of Labor 
and Industry. 

IF YOU CAN USE A QUALIFIED YOUNG EMPLOYEE 

At home: For yardwork, to babysit, to 
paint, to clean, to help with a party, to cut 
grass, to wash your car, to help you for an 
hour or two in almost any fashion. 


In your 
errands, to help with the mail, 
the phone, to collate, to fill in during busy 
periods or emergencies. 

In your store: To sell, to deliver, to pick 
to sort stock, to unpack, to 


up. 
Sok restaurant: To set up, to serve, to 
up, to deliver. 
plant: To expedite, to keep rec- 
ords, to help your skilled employees. 
On your farm: To pick, to plant, to sort, 
to help you in your peak periods. 
CALL YOUTH EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AT BR 6-2233 
“YES will attempt to fill your job needs 
promptly by referring to you several quali- 


ble employees. 
or to the applicant for this service. We sug- 
gest you register as a potential employer 
as soon as possible. 

IF YOU WOULD LIKE AN INTERESTING JOB 


Street, Cranford. 

The kind of work you seek is up to you. 
YES will do its best to help you find it. 
Schoolwork comes first, so you should dis- 
cuss with your parents your desire to find 
employment. YES must have their approval 
before it can help you. There is no charge 
to you for the job placement. Your only 
obligation is to (1) complete any interviews 
you request, and (2) perform any job you 
accept to the best of your ability. 

A WORD TO PARENTS 

YES will do its best to assure that all jobs 
it offers meet the laws of the State and the 
standards of our community. However, YES 
cannot assume your responsibilities as a par- 
ent for the safety and well-being of your 
child. YES urges you to take a direct in- 
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terest in any job or employer to which we 
refer your child. Above all, remember school- 
work comes first. 


YoutH EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FINDS OFFICE 
AT TELEPHONE Co. 

The New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. this 
week gave its approval for use of office space 
in its Alden Street business office to Youth 
Employment Service, Inc., it was announced 
yesterday by Norman A. Kline, president of 
YES 


Charles T. Reilly, manager of the local 
telephone office, said his company has seen 
the worth and good in YES and desires to 
support it, Office space, he said, is being 
made available temporarily to help the agen- 
cy get started and until permanent quarters 
are located. 

Commenting on the Bell Telephone space 
announcement, Mr. Kline stated: “The Bell 
system always has been noted for its ex- 
cellent service, topflight personnel, and its 
civic-mindedness. This latest gesture rep- 
resents to us the finest example of com- 
munity pride and spirit. We all are over- 
whelmed by the heartwarming generosity 
and we wish to express our thanks to the 
New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. through our 
local manager, Mr. Reilly, for what it has 
done in active support of the YES program.” 

A ribbon-cutting ceremony at the tele- 
phone company office will be held at 1:45 
pm. next Thursday following a Rotary Club 
luncheon to which YES volunteers, directors, 
and the advisory staff have been invited. 
Also participating in the formal opening 
ceremonies will be Mayor Nicholas S. La- 
Corte and other township officials. 

Mr. Kline announced that next Thursday 
and Friday, July 11 and 12, will be used by 
YES volunteers to become acquainted with 
thelr new air-conditioned quarters and the 
office will go into full operation on Monday, 
July 15. 

Cranford youth, age 14 through high 
school, have been invited to register for em- 
ployment at the office beginning July 15. 
Mr. Kline reported that the advertisement 
in last week's Citizen and Chronicle, de- 
signed to attract employment opportunities 
from local residents and business firms, drew 
a large response from local young people 
desiring jobs. 

“It must be pointed out that YES can 
only un jobs when it has jobs to fill,” Mr. 
Kline declared. Residents of Cranford have 
been noted for their community-mindedness 
and it is hoped, the president added, that 
this project will become just as much a 
project of civic pride here as it has in Prince- 
ton and elsewhere. 

At Princeton, he pointed out, business- 
men and homeowners have used their imag- 
ination to the extent that many jobs have 
been filled by Princeton young people. 
These included such employment as teach- 
ing a woman to drive (whose husband be- 
came too exasperated), dog walker, helper 
at a birthday party, pool tender, pianist for 
a party, caddy, silver polisher, floor waxer, 
dressmaker, ironing, assist shut-ins, volun- 
teer services, and many more not usually 
thought of pursuits. 

Until next Thursday, Mr. Kline said that 
all job opening requests should be mailed to 
YES, Post Office Box 84, Cranford. After 
next Thursday, employers will be able to 
contact the YES office by telephone. 

The Youth Employment Service, the chair- 
man said, is set up to assist Cranford youth 
only and has the active support and coop- 
eration of school officials. The function 
YES does will complement the fine work al- 
ready being done in the employment field by 
the school guidance personnel. 


February 4 


TEENAGER REMEMBERS YES With DONATION 
Prom Pay 


A $10 donation of which they are especially 

proud was received by officials of the new 
Youth Employment Service this week. One 
of the first teenagers to secure a position 
through YES made the contribution from her 
earnings. 
Referrals have been made to a total of 66 
jobs, Mrs. Henry L. Smithers, chairman of 
staff volunteers, reported. She noted that 
the organization is aiming for a total of 100 
jobs by the end of August and urged local 
homeowners and businessmen to help YES 
reach this goal by calling in their needs. 


One suggestion she had was that any 
homeowner tired by now of keeping up with 
mowing and weeding could turn these tasks 
over to one of the youngsters registered with 
YES. 

Norman L, Kline, YES president, had a sug- 
gestion aimed at service station owners in 
the area. After a talk with William J. Clark, 
director of the wages and hours division of 
the New Jersey Department of Labor and In- 
dustry, he found that current laws permit 
boys 14 years of age and over to work in 
service stations and pump gas. YES can 
supply boys to work at peak or odd hours 
when extra help might be needed, he said. 

Calls received this week included such jobs 
as caring for a pet, receptionist for a doctor’s 
office, ironing, stock work helper, companion 
to an older person, and baby sitting. 

The YES office at the New Jersey Bell Tele- 
phone Co. building at 34 Alden Street is 
open from 9:30 a.m. to noon every weekday to 
process calis from prospective employers and 
accept registrations. The YES telephone 
number is Bridge 6-2233. 

Lane YES REGISTRATION PROVIDES VARIED 
Pool. or YOUTHFUL TALENTS 


An estimated 500 local boys and girls from 
14 years through high school age registered 
themselves as avaliable for temporary or 
part-time work as Cranford's new Youth 
Employment Service, Inc., opened for busi- 
ness this week in office space provided by the 
New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. in its business 
office at 34 Alden Street and at Cranford 
High School. 

Adult volunteer workers from various local 
organizations began g and inter- 
viewing the young people at both locations 
on Monday morning, and registration cards 
and parental permission slips were distrib- 
uted for each applicant to complete. 

Interviews are now being conducted at the 
high school on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday mornings, and the YES headquarters 
in the telephone company building is open 
from 9:30 a.m. to noon every weekday to 
accept calls from prospective employers. The 
YES telephone number is BRidge 6-2233. 

A number of jobs already have been filled 
through YES as a result of requests such as 
those of a householder who wanted two boys 
to help paint his home, a man who wanted 
a boy or girl to teach his daughters, 8 and 9 
years old, to play tennis, and an architects’ 
Office in search of qualified typists. There 
also have been a number of callis filled for 
babysitters. 

In an appeal this week to local residents 
and business concerns to take advantage of 
the services offered by YES, Norman A. Kline, 
president of the nonprofit organization, 
pointed out that the large tion of 
young people provides a pool of widely var- 
ied talent available to employers—house- 
holders, businessmen or plant managers— 
who can use part-time or temporary help. 

Mrs. Henry L. Smithers, chairman of staff 
yolunteers, pointed out that YES has avail- 
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able young people who are interested not 
only in steady jobs providing a set number 
Of hours per week but also in one-shot proj- 
dets such as helping to clean up a house, 
Yard. cellar or garage, wash a car, paint a 
fence, assist at a party for younger children 
or any one of a number of such possible aids 
to a householder or businessman. 

The laws governing the employment of 
teenagers were explained by William J. Clark, 
director of the Wages and Hours Bureau, 
Division of the Department of Labor, at a 
general meeting of those interested in Cran- 
ford's Youth Employment Service at Union 
Junior College last Thursday night. 

Mr. Clark praised the local project and ex- 
Pressed the belief that it will do much for 
the welfare of the community by providing 
Valuable assistance to homeowners and busi- 

en and helping to keep young people 
Bainfully employed in their spare time. 

All interested young people and potential 
employers are invited by YES to register at 
its office. There is no charge made to either 
Party for the service. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cong oy Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


Trrtz 44, Secrion 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorpD, and while providing that 
lt shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
Port of shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b, SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
Order to provide for the prompt publication 

and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
Ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
Ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type: 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
Speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rollealls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be tted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 
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3. Return of manuscript-——-When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress, Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will rt the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer skall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report of 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed, This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
& speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendix—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
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arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session, 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of yolume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress, 
11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend hig remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 


and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice. 


President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 


to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 


paragraph. 

12. Oficial. Reporters—The Official Re- 
porters of each House shall indicate on the 
manuscript and prepare headings for all 
matter to be printed in the Appendix, and 
shall make suitable reference thereto at the 
proper place in the proceedings. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offéred for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 
Orvice Appress: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 


Boggs, J. Caleb, Del 
Brewster, Daniel B., Md 1927 33d St. 
Burdick, Quentin N. 

N. Dak. 


Clark, Joseph S., Pa 
Cooper, John Sherman, Ky- 


Eastland, James O., Miss. 5101 Macomb St. 
Edmondson, J. Howard, 


* Fong, Hiram D., Hawaii____6519 Uppingham 
Chevy Chase, 


Hayden, Carl, Arie 
Hickenlooper, Bourke B., 5511 Cedar Park- 
wey Chevy Chase, 


Hill, Lister, Ala.....-..--- 
Holland, Spessard L., Fla.._Sheraton-Park 
Hruska, Roman L., Nebr... 
Humphrey, Hubert H., 
Minn. 
Inouye, Daniel K., Hawaii.. 


Iowa. 


Keating, Kenneth B., N.¥_-1233 31st St. 

Kennedy, Edward M., Mass- 

Kuchel, Thomas H., Calif. 

Lausche, Frank J., Ohio.. 

Long, Edward V. 

Long, Russell B., La 

McCarthy, Eugene J., Minn_7426 Hampden 
La., Bethesda, Md. 

McClellan, John L., Arx 


Magnuson, Warren G., 
Wash. 


The Shoreham 


Dr., Bethesda, Md. 
Monroney, A. S. Mike, 
Okla, 
Morton, 
Moss, Frank E., 
Mundt, Karl E., S. Dak_...122 Schotts 
Court NE. 
Muskie, Edmund S., Maine.. 
Nelson, Gaylord, Wis 
Neuberger, Maurine B., 


Oreg. 
Pastore, John O., R TI 
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Pearson, James B., Kans_-_- 


Randolph, Jennings, W. Va. 4008 Reservoir Rd. 
Ribicoff, Abraham A., Conn. 

Robertson, A. Willis, va 

Russell, Richard B. Ga 

Saltonstall, Leverett, Mass_2320 Tracy P1. 


Smathers, George A., Fla 
Smith, Margaret Chase 
(Mrs.), Maine. 

Sparkman, John, 44a 4928 Indian Lane 
Stennis, John, Miss 

Symington, Stuart, Mo. 

Talmadge, Herman E., G. 

Thurmond, Strom, S. C 


Walters, Herbert S., Tenn_- 
Williams, Harrison A., Jr., 


NJ. 
Williams, John J., Dei 
Yarborough, Ralph, Ter 
Young, Milton R., N. Dax - Quebec House So. 
Young, Stephen M., Ohio.. 

OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 
Secretary—Felton M. Johnston. 

Sergeant at Arms—Joseph C. Duke. 

10 or the n Prancis R. val 
Secretary for fe eo. 
Secretary for the Minority—J. Mark Trice. 
Chaplain—Rey. Frederick Brown Harris, D.D. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences 


Messrs. Anderson (chairman), Russell, 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 


Messrs. Ellender (chairman), Johnston, 
Eastland, Jordan of 


Committee on Appropriations 


Messrs. Hayden (chairman), Russell, Ellen- 
der, Hill, McClellan, Robertson, 


Saltonstall, 
Young of North Dakota, Mundt, Mrs. Smith, 
Messrs. Kuchel, Hruska, Allott, Cotton, and 


Committee on Armed Services 
Messrs. Russell (chairman), Stennis, Byrd 
of Virginia, Symington, Jackson, Ervin, 
Thurmond, Engle, Cannon, Byrd of West Vir- 
ginia, Young of Ohio, Inouye, Saltonstall, 
eal Messrs. Beall, Goldwater, and 
— 


Committee on Banking and Currency 
Messrs. Robertson (chairman), Sparkman, 
Douglas, Clark, Proxmire, Williams of New 
Jersey, Muskie, Long of Missouri, Mrs. Neu- 
berger, Messrs. McIntyre, Bennett, Tower, 
Javits, Simpson, and Dominick. 
Committee on Commerce 
. Magnuson (chairman), Pastore, 
Monroney, Thurmond, Lausche, Yarborough, 
Engle, Bartlett, Hartke, McGee, Hart, Can- 
non, Cotton, Morton, Scott, Prouty, and 


Committee on the District of Columbia 
Messrs. Bible (chairman), Morse, Hartke, 
McIntyre, Beall, Prouty, and Dominick. 
Committee on Finance 
Messrs, Byrd of Virginia (chairman), Long 
of Louisiana, Smathers, Anderson, Douglas, 
Gore, Talmadge, McCarthy, Hartke, Ful- 
bright, Ribicoff, Williams of Delaware, Carl- 
son, Bennett, Curtis, Morton, and Dirksen. 
Committee on Foreign Relations 
Messrs. Fulbright (chairman), Sparkman, 
Humphrey, Mansfield, Morse, Long of Loui- 
siana, Gore, Lausche, Church, N Soa seg 
Dodd, Smathers, Hickenlooper, n, l- 
son, Williams of Delaware, and Mundt. 


Committee on Government Operations 
Messrs. McClellan (chairman), Jackson. 
Ervin, Humphrey, Gruening, Muskie, Pell, 
McIntyre, Ribicoff, Brewster, Mundt, 
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Small Business Tax Relief 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1964 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business conducts polls of its members 
to determine their position on legislative 
Proposals and other governmental mat- 
ters. The federation represents smaller, 
independent business and independent 
Professional people and has a member- 
ship of over 193,000 individuals. 

In his statement before the Senate 
Committee on Finance on November 15, 
1963, Mr. George J. Burger presented 
the problem of small business tax relief 
and summarized the results of polls of 
Members on the tax bill. He stated that 
by a margin of 2 to 1, the members con- 
sidered tax reduction the No. 1 business 
before Congress and that by a margin 
of almost 3 to 1 they favored the gen- 
eral outline of the administration’s ap- 
proach to tax reduction for individuals 
and unincorporated businesses. He also 
summarized their views regarding other 
aspects of the tax bill and on Govern- 
ment spending. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his statement to the committee 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY 
GEORGE J. BURGER, Vice PRESIDENT, Na- 
TIONAL FEDERATION OF INDEPENDENT BUSI- 
NESS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

I am George J. Burger, vice president, 
legislative activities, National Federation of 
Independent Business. We are a national or- 
ganization composed solely of smaller, inde- 
pendent business and independent profes- 
sional people. Our home office is San 
Mateo, Calif. I am in charge of the Wash- 
ington, D.C., office. 

Presently we have over 193,000 individual, 
directly supporting and participating mem- 
bers throughout all 50 States. This number 
is increasing every week. From the stand- 
point of number of directly supporting and 
participating members, we are the largest 
business-professional organization in the 
country. 

Our main function is one of encouraging 
these independent enterprisers—who are the 
admitted backbone of our free enterprise 
system, and who are one of the strong pillars 
supporting our very liberties—to take a con- 
tinuing, active, informed interest in govern- 
ment affairs—State and national—and of 
providing them with programs to do so in 
an intelligent, effective manner. 

I will not describe our method of operation. 
Most, if not all, the members of this com- 
mittee have become familiar with the federa- 
tion over the 20 years of our W ac- 
tiyities. I will say only that in the federa- 
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tion, members speak directly for themselves— 
in their statements, officers voice only the 
opinion of the membership. Through our 
Mandate polls (regular reports on which have 
been furnished to you) we determine the 
majority position of the membership. This 
sets the federation’s course. Through our 
special factfindings surveys (“How's Business 
With You?"—1962; Let's Take Care of Our 
Business—Government’—1963) we make it 
possible for members to tell us, and through 
us all in Government, the factual basis be- 
hind the many problems which are attacked 
by bills presented for vote in various issues 
of the Mandate. 

First, we would like to say that the rate- 
reduction and income-averaging provisions 
of the tax bill as passed by the House under 
the leadership of the Honorable WILBUR 
Mitts are right in line with the sense of our 
membership as expressed in surveys and polls. 
As we will point out later, it could be changed 
for the better in some respects. Still, it is 
a solid step in the right direction. 

Second, we want to congratulate your 
committee on these hearings. re- 
ports and listening to information as we do, 
we had feared that there might be delay. 
We are happy to see the signs are otherwise. 
The fact is, as we will point out later, that 
the smaller, independent business and pro- 
fessional people of this country regard ac- 
tion for lower tax rates as one of critical 
importance to their futures. We are able to 
make this broad a statement because com- 
parison of our survey and poll results with 
those made by Congressmen of their constit- 
uents in all walks of life show a startling 
identity in percentages. 

Now, in our December 1962 Mandate No. 
280 (app. A), 62 percent of our members 
insisted that Congress make consideration 
of tax reduction its first order of business in 
1963. Further, in our special factfinding 
1962 “How’s Business With You?” survey 
(sample copy and yearend tabular report on 
file with your committee), to which we re- 
ceived 56,486 signed responses, we questioned 
members of the desirability of tax reduc- 
tions, action against unfair competition, im- 
ports, etc. By far the largest number of 
respondents, some 41,445, checked tax reduc- 
tion as their most pressing need. 

Interestingly, in the tax area we asked 
members what they thought was most 
needed: Lower tax rates, faster depreciations, 
plowback allowances, or self-employed re- 
tirement plans. We found the following: 
(1) 20,679 respondents checked “Self-em- 
ployed retirement plans“; (2) 18,208 re- 
spondents checked “Lower rates”; (3) 16,- 
216 respondents checked “Plowback allow- 
ances”; and (4) 11,496 respondents checked 
“Paster depreciation.” 

As you know, Congress in 1962 moved a 
great distance to meet the No. 1 need ex- 
pressed by our members by enactment of 
H.R. 10, S. 59, the private retirement program 
bills. Furthermore, Congress and the ad- 
ministration moved a great distance toward 
meeting the Nos. 3 and 4 needs in the enact- 
ment of H.R. 10650 (which provides an addi- 
tional 7-percent tax credit to assist in the 
replacement of equipment and machinery) 
and in announcement of a $1.5 billion in- 
crease in depreciation allowances. 

This, of course, leaves the No. 2 “Lower 
rates,” need still up in the air. 

Now, how do our members, who are a bona 
fide cross section of all smaller, independent 
business and professional people in our 


country (incidentally, the largest such cross 
section in any single business tion 
in the land), feel about action toward lower 
rates? 

To put it bluntly, our members stand four- 
equare that tax rates must be reduced, with 
due consideration to the needs in small, in- 
dependent business and independently op- 
erated professional vocations. They strong- 
ly prefer that these reductions be accom- 
panied by matching reductions in Govern- 
ment spending. However, just how they 
would choose if they were faced with making 
the hard choice of accepting a tax reduction 
without matching spending cuts is a ques- 
tion that no one can answer. 

Let's look at the record: 

First, as to the administration’s tax pro- 
posals, in our February 1963 Mandate No. 
281 (app. B), we found that 66 percent of our 
members favored the proposal for a three- 
stage tax cut, 70 percent of our members fa- 
vored the administration’s proposals for re- 
duction of personal income tax rates, and 
53 percent of our members favored the ad- 
ministration’s proposals to reduce corporate 
income tax rates. 

In any case, as to the question of tailoring 
these bills to those in smaller, independent 
business and the professions in the Mandate 
No. 281, we also asked our members to ex- 
press themselves on the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee’s November-December rec- 
ommendation on corporate tax reduction. 
We found that 59 percent favored this rec- 
ommendation, against 53 percent who favored 
the administration's corporate tax revision 
plan. 

We have made almost the same finding 
in our 1963 Let's Take Care of Our Busi- 
ness—Government” special, factfinding sur- 
vey (sample copy and first 2-month tabular 
report attached). In the first 8 months of 
this particular survey (which will require a 
full year for entire membership coverage), 
on the basis of 42,417 signed responses re- 
ceived from members throughout the entire 
50 States, we have found a 7 to 1 preference 
(22,845 “Yes” to 3,882 No) expressed for 
the Senate Small Business Committee's No- 
vember-December corporate tax reduction 
recommendation to the administration, 
against an approximate 10 to 8 rejection 
(8,422 “Yes” to 10,132 NO of an alterna- 
tive proposition that corporation tax rates be 
reduced by 5 percentage points all along the 
line, regardless of size of corporate income. 
Interestingly. support for the Senate Small 

Business Committee plan has grown with the 
passing of time. 

As to the preference expressed for the 
Senate Small Business Committee corporate 
tax reduction plan, as you know, all business- 
men aspire to grow. This is part of the very 
nature of our freedom of opportunity and 
competitive economy system. Historically, 
the most severe growing pains are experi- 
enced in the transition between small and 
large business. A number of our members 
are in this stage. Our membership is limited 
to independently operated and owned firms 
which are not dominant in theirlines. They 
are experiencing the difficulties in the early 
surtax area. Others hoping to grow behind 
them anticipate this difficulty. Therefore, 
clearly they would prefer a plan that would 
reverse the tax rates and expand the 22- 
percent levy to a $50,000 cutoff, to a plan 
that would reverse the normal tax rates, 
keep the present $25,000 cutoff, and effec- 
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tively increase the present surtax by 3 per- 
centage points. 

Further, we are asking members in this 
same special survey whether they prefer to 
have individual income taxes reduced evenly 
all along the line regardless of size of income, 
or to have the larger reductions made in the 
lower income brackets. To date the margins 
are running 2 to 1 (18,340 Tes“ to 8,965 
No“) in favor of the former, but 3 to 1 
in favor of the latter (18,900 “Yes” to 6,884 
„No“), These particular tax rates apply 
equally, of course, to unincorporated busi- 
ness and porfessional operations the same as 
to individuals. Interestingly, these ratios 
have held steady throughout 1963 to date. 

We have told you that we do not know 
how our members would feel about the ques- 
tion of having taxes cut without offsetting 
Federal spending reductions. 5 

We might have answered this question 
“Yes” during 1962. In a bluntly worded 
poll in our July 1962 mandate No. 277 (app. 
© attached) we asked members: “Should 
Congress cut personal and corporate tax 
rates across the board this year? (Some 
business and labor groups suggest this to 
strengthen the economy, even if it results 
in an increased national debt).” The result, 
a vote of 50 percent “For,” 47 percent 
22 and 3 percent No opinion.” 
Additionally, in our 1962 special survey we 
asked: “Do you think Congress should make 
tax reductions now? Our 56,486 responses 
broke down as follows: 73 percent (41,445) 
“For,” 18 percent (10,079) “Against,” and 9 
percent (4,962) “No opinion.” 

Today, however, the mood seems one of 
much uncertainty, if not of opposition to 
tax cuts without matching spending cuts. 
In our February 1963 Mandate No. 281 we 
asked: Do you believe that Congress should 
match tax cuts by Federal spending cuts on 
a dollar-for-dollar basis, before finally enact- 
ing tax reductions?” The result, a vote of 
83 percent “For,” 14 percent “Against,” and 
3 percent “No opinion.” This would seem 
clear enough, except for one consideration: 
our findings to date in the 1963 special sur- 
vey. One of our questions is: “Should Con- 
gress cut taxes this year?” Of the 42,417 
replies to date, 48 percent (20,378) favor such 
cuts, 20 percent (8,694) oppose the cuts, and 
32 percent (13,345) express no opinion. 

Why this switch to uncertainty? We be- 
Heve that three factors are responsible. 
First, the poll was taken and the survey is 
being taken during a period of exceptionally 
intense, sometimes quite bitter, and widely 
publicized debate over the question whether 
taxes should be reduced if such reduction 
contributes to a greater deficit. This, it 
seems, might well encourage a negative re- 
action. (As a matter of fact, when congres- 
sional debate heated up once more over the 
deficit-creating potential in the tax bill Just 
before House action on same, we observed, in 
our survey, a reduction of 6 percentage points 
in support for cutting taxes this year; it is 
in to note, however, only 2 of 
these percentage points shifted to the “I'm 
against tax cuts in 1963” category, and that 
four of these percentage points shifted to 
the “I don’t know” or “I do not care to ex- 
press an opinion,” the undecided category.) 
Second, and on the other hand, there would 
seem no question that people generally real- 
ize that any increase of the deficit under 
these circumstances would be different from 
many others in past years, in that this time 
the increase would be caused by the transfer 
of the income involved from the hands of 
Uncle Sam at Washington to those of in- 
dividuals and private enterprise. This, it 
seems, might encourage a favorable reaction. 
Third, our studies and membership contacts 
convince us that many people are unaware of 
the provisions of the legislation. For in- 
stance, some are still under the impression 
that the measure would eliminate entirely 
deductions for such items as interest on 
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mortgages and charitable contributions, pro- 
visions that are about as far from being in 
the tax bill as the sun is from being in the 
earth. 

Second, as is well known, small business 
sales and profits tend to be much more 
volatile than those of their big business 
competitors. For instance, as Mr. John 
Horne, former Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration, pointed out, earn- 
ings of small manufacturers increased by 44 
percent as between the first three quarters 
of 1961 and the first three quarters of 1962, 
while the earnings of large manufacturers in- 
creased by 22 percent. Also, the Treasury 
Department points out, under the 1963 pro- 
posals small corporations will achieve reduc- 
tions of about 27 percent compared with 4- 
percent reductions for their giant competi- 
tors. To the extent that smaller corpora- 
tions are able to retain more of their earn- 
ings during periods of profit increases than 
are their larger competitors, it is clear that 
their position is nothing but strengthened. 

While on this subject, we would like to 
point out that we have polled our members 
in various mandates, over a long period of 
years, on the question of income averaging 
such as is proposed in the administration’s 
tax revision proposals. In each and every 
case we have received a favorable response. 

Frankly, we are much intrigued by the 
thought that to the extent that these tax 
reductions might very well make it possible 
for the Small Business Administration to do 
a far more comprehensive job in its financial 
assistance operations. To the extent that 
reductions improve the financial position 
of small units, to that very extent this 
agency, which has been and is doing an ex- 
cellent job, will be able to get more mileage, 
so to speak, out of each and every one of its 
lending assistance dollars. That can be 
nothing other than a further step in the 
right direction. 

It is most important for Congress to act 
in this tax area. The more than 4.5 million 
small firms in the United States comprise 
about 95 percent of all business in the Na- 
tion. They employ 30 million persons (al- 
most 50 percent of our entire work force) 
and account for 40 percent of all business 
activity. As a matter of fact, reports by your 
own committee some years ago indicated that 
in some lines of trade, particularly retail- 
ing, small firms account for as much as 80 
percent of business activity, and employ as 
much as 70 percent of all the gainfully em- 
ployed, 

In any case, as to the polls and surveys, 
two factors stand out: First, the change in 
vote between mandate No. 277 and mandate 
No. 281—from 47-percent opposition to tax 
cuts that might increase deficits, to 86-per- 
cent opposition to enacting tax cuts without 
offsetting tax reductions. Second, the 
change in response between the 1962 and 
1963 special surveys, which is not appreciable 
in the category of opposition to tax cuts, but 
which is heavily in the “I don't know,” or 
“I don't care to express an opinion“ category. 

For this reason, we do hope it will be pos- 
sible for the administration and the Con- 
gress to effect the maximum reasonable econ- 
omies in spending programs, because smaller 
independent business and professional people 
do need, and can very much use, tax reduc- 
tions this year. We are indeed encouraged 
by House action which, according to Repre- 
sentative CLARENCE CANNON, indicates a pos- 
sibility that Congress may effect upward of 
$3.5 billion reduction in spending requests 
this year. 

As to the question how such reductions 
would affect small firms there can be one an- 
swer only: The reductions, while perhaps not 
the most desirable, would be helpful. For 
instance, Treasury estimates they would ef- 
fect a tax savings of $233 million a year for 
corporations earning under $25,000. This 
saving, when added to savings made possible 
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under the 1958 $260 million Small Business 
First Step Tax Revision Act, the 1982 depre- 
ciation revisions, and the 1962 7-percent tax 
incentive, can do nothing but further 
strengthen the financial position of smaller 
business units—proprietorships, partner- 
ships, as well as corporations. All of this is 
an addition to the fact that basically small 
and growing businesses are the units which 
emphasize the competitive aspects of our 
economy, and by their very act of being and 
succeeding are concrete evidence that the 
basic freedom of opportunity in our country, 
which is so vital a part of the mix that goes 
into bulwarking our individual freedoms. 

In short, small business is vital to our Na- 
tion, both from the standpoint of the part 
played economically and from the standpoint 
of social significance. The level of taxation 
is a most important factor influencing its 
chances for success. We appreciate the op- 
portunity to appear before you and discuss 
this subject today, and hope that in the 
months ahead, you will continue the good 
work done in past years, in pressing for en- 
actment of further needed and justified tax 
relief for this segment of our economy, 


Get Back to Governing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1964 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, many of us 
are concerned at the apparent tendency 
of government, particularly the Federal 
Government, to spread into more and 
more areas formerly the responsibility 
of local governments or of private activ- 
ities. This condition is pointed up very 
well in a recent editorial in the Berne 
Witness, Berne, Ind., which I include 
herewith: 


GET Back To GOVERNING 


The way it looks in President Johnson's 
economic message, the country is on the 
verge of either recession or inflation, and 
only the wisdom of the White House can 
keep us from falling victim of one or the 
other, or maybe both. 

There must be a tax cut right away, the 
President told Congress. Otherwise the glow- 
ing prospect for speeded-up prosperity in 
1964 will be shattered. And Congress will 
be to blame. 

There also are omens of an inflationary 
price-wage spiral, he said. But there need be 
no fear of this if business and labor will 
stand ready to heed Presidential advice. An 
early warning system to detect advance signs 
of this peril is being set up in Federal agen- 
cies, so that the road to inflation can be 
barred by Government vigilance. A hint 
has been dropped that corporations are mak- 
ing too much money and should share it. 

How did America ever survive before the 
economic wisdom of the ages was daily dis- 
tilled by a staff of White House advisers into 
directions for Government action to avert 
disaster? 

We would feel a lot more confidence in 
America’s economic future if the President 
and his advisers were not so sure they know 
exactly what to do for it. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, spending each year an amount 
equal to more than 15 percent of the cal- 
culated gross national product, does have 
some power to affect the course of economic 
affairs. Government meddling in the eco- 
nomy is not likely to be more infallible than 
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the humans who devise the schemes. Wrong 
Judgment is as likely to bring on disaster as 
Tight judgment is to avert it. 

Particularly in the realm of budgeting 
and taxes, Government should stick to the 
business of governing. The amount of taxes 
Should not be determined on the basis of 
Whims to manipulate public prosperity. It 
should be no more and no lees than the 
amount needed to finance the necessary 
Operations of Government. The operations 
of Government should be no more and no 
less than the activities required by sound 
Public policy. 

Public policy nimed at manipulating the 
flow of commerce is not sound. For gen- 
erations it has been conridered bad for pri- 
vate speculators to use their power to try to 
start or check booms to serve thelr own in- 
terests. If this is bad for private manipula- 
tors, it is much worse for Government man- 
Ipulators, who have a great deal more power 
to play with and who gamble not with their 
Own personal fortunes but with the fortunes 
Of all the people. 

Congress should go through the budget 
and see that it represents the services and 
Security needed by the people. It should fix 
a tax rate adequate to support the budget. 
This would be the best way to help the econ- 
Omy, by leaving room for the needs and 
Wants of the people to be the controlling in- 
fluence in the marketplace. 


An Unknown Side of Truman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1964 


Mr, JACKSON. On Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 4, a column by Eric Sevareid was 
Published, entitled “An Unknown Side of 
Truman.” I wish to call this column to 
the special attention of my colleagues. 
Mr. Sevareid says some wise things about 
the character and qualities of Harry 
Truman, that are well worth reflecting 
on. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp this column by Mr. Sevareid. 


There being no objection, the column 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


An UNKNOWN SmE or TRUMAN—PUBLIC 


(By Eric Sevareid) 

The devoted students of Sherlock Holmes 
are as divisive as they are numerous, but 
they must surely agree that there was a cer- 
tain respect as well as affection implicit in 
Holmes’ exclamation, “Good old Watson, you 
are the one fixed point in a changing age.” 

This must be the sentiment of many 
Americans, at least those of middie age or 
more, as they see the news films of Harry 
Truman striding out on his morning walk, 
each foot firmly planted, each crisp pro- 
nouncement—on Panama, Lyndon Johnson, 
Bangr Gotbwarzn—dellvered with the fi- 
nality of a man who has no regrets, who rel- 
ishes his enemies as much as his friends, 
and who enjoys the final freedom: content- 
ment with life and no fear of death. 

It is a good and inspiring thing to witness, 
this evening of a life that was full to the 
brim and never seriously marred.: A man’s 
character is his fate, said the ancient Greeks. 
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Chance, in good part, took Harry Truman 


to the presidency, but it was his character 


that kept him there and determined his his- 
torical fate: He is, without any doubt, des- 
tined to live in the books as one of the 
strongest and most decisive of the American 
Presidents. 

It was Dean Acheson, Mr. Truman's Sec- 
retary of State, who said once, in musing 
about the presidency: “If a President will 
make decisions, you're in luck. That is the 
essential quality. And if he has a high bat- 
ting average in the correctness of his deci- 
sions, then you're in clover.” 

About this quality of Truman's there was 
never any doubt from the beginning, in the 
minds of those of us who covered his Presi- 
dency all the way through. His simplicity, 
his honesty and his self-discipline were so 
obvious as to be nonarguable, however much 
we disagreed about some of his actions and 
appointments. We were aware of his sensi- 
tivity about the institution of the Presl- 
dency— This is the most honorable office a 
man can hold,” he used to say—and aware 
of his relative lack of sensitivity to criticism 
of himself, What we were not aware of, at 
least not I, was his sensitivity about the 
feelings of other people. 

This has been a sadly belated discovery of 
recent days for this reporter. It was made 
during private and therefore, privileged con- 
versations, but I think he will not mind if 
I extract the small portion of the talk that 
illustrates my theme, The talk had wandered 
back a dozen years or so, and an aid re- 
marked that Mr. Truman should have fired 
so and so. The man who had occupied the 
most powerful office in the world immedi- 
ately said, “No, no. That would not have 
been right. There were other ways to do it. 
What you don't understand is the power of 
a President to hurt.” 

An American President has the power to 
build, to set fateful events In motion, to de- 
stroy an enemy civilization, to win or lose 
a vast personal following. But the power 
of a President to hurt the feelings of another 
human being—this, I think, had scarcely oc- 
curred to me, and still less had it occurred 
to me that a President in office would have 
the time and the need to be aware of this 
sp aire power among so many others. 

. Truman went on to observe that a 
wink a harsh glance, a preemptory motion 
by a President of the United States could 
so injure another man’s pride that it would 
remain a scar in his emotional system all 
his life. 

He recalled a painful episode during one 
of the lectures he loves to make to student 
audiences about the story and the art of 
governing America. A college boy stood up 
to ask the former President what he thought 
of the State’s Governor, whom he described 
as “our local yokel.” Mr, Truman told the 
boy he should be ashamed of himself for his 
lack of respect toward the high office of Gov- 
ernor. The boy turned pale and sat down, 
Later, Mr. Truman made it a point to seek 
out the shaken, apologetic lad and to reas- 
sure him. He did much more. He had the 
boy's dean send him frequent reports on the 
lad’s progress in school and followed his 
later career with the interest of a friend. 
What this interest by a former President 
must have done for the boy's pride and self- 
respect may be imagined. 

The simple point here is that Mr. Truman 
nad instantly realized how a public scold- 
ing by a former President could mark and 
mar the boy's inner life and his standing in 
the community. 

I feel gratified to have heard this story. 
It has given me an insight to the responsi- 
bilities of a President that I did not have, 


Missouri. He is nearly 80 now. 
to be a 100—his is a strong stock—but this, 
I know, is the specific memory that will re- 
turn to me when his time does come. 


He may live 
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Nickels for Nikita 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


i OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1964 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, regard- 
less of what some U.S. citizens may think 
of our trading with a ruthless, relentless 
enemy—one which will introduce inter- 
continental missiles 90 miles from our 
shores, aimed at us; and one which will 
shoot down and kill three American air- 
men, known to be on an innocent mis- 
sion; and one which works evangelistic- 
ally to subjugate us to communism, with 
its negation of the individual, family, 
religion, and free enterprise—many citi- 
zens have expressed dismay with the 
dramatic deviations from the President's 
original Executive agreement to sell sur- 
plus wheat to Russia at the world prices, 
on our ships, for gold on the barrelhead. 
Now the United States is financing the 
deal, 

One who has spoken with clarity and 
thoughtfulness is Col. Allen Griffin in 
his editorial in the Monterey Peninsula 
Herald of January 20, 1964. I insert 
verbatim the editorial for the benefit of 
my colleagues and constituents: 

THERE Ars GOOD GROUNDS To Hor Back THE 
WHEAT 

It is doubtful if there would be a mighty 
roar of protest in the United States if Presi- 
dent Johnson announced that the Govern- 
ment was canceling ite agreement to sell 
wheat to Russia. 

Since this country in its wishful 
decided to show increased, peace-loving (it is 
their word) attitudes toward Soviet Russia 
in the hope that this would further thaw 
the cold war, Nikita Khrushchev and his 
spokesmen and official organs have reiterated 
their undiminished enmity toward all capi- 
talistic and imperialistic countries, Most re- 
cently they have voiced their enthusiastic 
support of Panama in opposition to the 
United States and gave further blessing to 
President Karume of Zanzibar in gratitude 
for his cursing all things American, 

Whatever the spark that set off the Pan- 
ama crisis, it has been Soviet Russia that 
has poured oil on the flames. Whatever the 
indignation of Panamanians against the 
United States, it has been Cuban and other 
Communist opportunists on the spot that 
have rushed to exploit the opportunity to add 
a new embarrassment, potentially a desper- 
ately serious injury, to the United States. 

These avowed enemies who wheedle one 
moment and curse the next show their Len- 
inist contempt of the United States. After 
all, Lenin did say that the capitalists, greedy 
to the last dollar, would assist the Commu- 
nists in destroying them. The bread we 
stuff into their mouths will not lessen the 
curses and the threats, nor will it lessen 
their support of our enemies. 

The average American, having been told 
that the Russians are going to pay cash for 
the wheat, thinks that the Russians are going 
to pay for the wheat. 

The fact of the matter is, the Russians are 
only going to pay for part of the cost because 
. American Government is subsidizing the 

e. 

Who is paying the difference between the 
cost of American shipping and the cost of 
European shipping? It amounts to so many 
millions that Khrushchev himself repeatedly 
declared that he would refuse to buy our 
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wheat at its delivered price in American 
bottoms. And did we then tell him to jump 
in the lake? Indeed not, True to the pre- 
dictions of Lenin, we begged his negotiators 
to stay on, while we subsidized the Amer- 
ican shippers with money out of the pockets 
of the readers of this newspaper. 

Once the deal was made, what further 
price Is being exacted from the American 
people? They are already paying through 
the housewife’s shopping pocketbook. Mil- 
lions of dollars in increasing prices for eggs, 
chickens, pork, beef, dairy products, That 
is because the price of all grains is being 
affected by the sale at one fell swoop of 100 
million bushels of wheat. 

Therefore, even this soon, the readers of 
this newspaper are paying their pennies for 
Nikita. 


Trouble in the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
a timely article dealing with the Middle 
East crisis, entitled “The Real World of 
the Middle East,” which appears in the 
latest isue of Prevent World War II, No. 
63, winter 1963-64, published by the 
Society for the Prevention of World War 
III, Inc., a nonprofit educational organ- 
ization, 24 West 57th Street, New York, 
N.Y. This article is of particular signifi- 
cance in that it evaluates a number of 
the assumptions guiding U.S. policy in 
the Middle East and how these assump- 
tions square with the realities in that 
area, The role of the Nasser govern- 
ment in encouraging instability and ten- 
sion in the Middle East and the dangers 
which Egypt's policies pose toward U.S. 
interests, is well documented and de- 
serves the careful consideration of all 
security-minded Americans. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE REAL WORLD OF THE MIDDLE East 

Last April, the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs took testimony from leading 
State Department officials in regard to the 
U.S. program for foreign assistance in 1963. 
Since this aid must ultimately come out of 
the taxpayers’ pockets, it was to be expected 
that those who would testify would en- 
deavor to impress upon the Congressman the 
_effectiveness and importance of U.S. aid. 

US. POLICYMAKERS TESTIFY è 

James P. Grant, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs, was one of the first officials to 

detailed information. He listed a 
number of developments during the past 
year which he regarded as highly favorable 
and claimed that U.S. assistance programs 
were partially responsible for the satisfactory 
results. “In many instances,” he said, “our 
foreign assistance has proven to be the 
catalytic agent or a necessary contributing 
fact.” With an eye on appropriations for the 
current year, he appealed to members of the 
committee that it was necessary to continue 
this aid “with firmness and patience.” 
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We have no doubt that U.S, assistance in 
1962 made a positive contribution in many 
areas of the world. That is why the society 
in principle has supported the general pro- 
gram. However, Mr. Grant dwelt on the 
favorable aspects. Would it not have been 
helpful to our Congressmen if they had been 
presented with the entire picture? For ex- 
ample, what about U.S. aid to Middle Eastern 
countries and its impact on U.S. foreign 
policy in that area? To this question Mr. 
Grant made the following statement: “In 
our day-to-day relations with the states of 
this area we seek to maintain a strictly ob- 
jective and impartial posture, to avoid, in- 
sofar as possible, becoming involved in inter- 
Arab disputes and to use our influence in 
support of U.N, efforts to maintain the peace 
in the Arab-Israel conflict." 

An impartial and objective posture has no 
significant meaning unless it is examined in 
the context of a given situation where it is 
purportedly practiced. To be specific: what 
is the effect of our “impartiality” when 
some countries in the Middle East have pub- 
licly declared that they are preparing as & 
matter of official policy to physically destroy 
neighboring Middle Eastern States? If the 
United States is impartial in such a situation, 
then the word becomes a mockery. Indeed, 
one is justified in stating that such impar- 
tiality is tantamount to lending aid and com- 
fort to the would-be aggressors, 

Mr. Grant tried to impress his listeners 
with the State Department impartiality by 
alleging that it has used its influence in sup- 
port of U.N. efforts to maintain peace be- 
tween Israel and some of her Arab neighbors. 
He did not spell out how this is done. How- 
ever; we know this much that, when a num- 
ber of U.N. member states called upon the 
United Nations to initiate direct peace talks 
between the two sides, our Government suc- 
ceeded in blocking the passage of this resolu- 
tion. Is this not a strange way to bring 
about peaceful relations in the Middle East? 

Throughout his testimony Mr. Grant ap- 
peared to put the best possible face on US. 
policy. Is that the function of our policy- 
makers when Congress wants the unadulter- 
ated facts? For example, in response to Con- 
gressman Fannsrrix's question as to whether 
the Egyptian army was still in Yemen, Mr. 
Grant conceded that there was a substantial 
Egyptian force there, but declared that the 
State Department expected those forces to 
begin withdrawal “in a matter of a relatively 
Tew days.“ We intend to deal with this rosy 
evaluation of Egyptian intentions in Yemen. 
However, at this point we should like to call 
attention to Mr. Grant's admission that his 
office was one “of the principal sources of 
information" that the President depends on 
in order to make policy. This should be 
borne in mind as we examine more closely 
the information imparted to the congres- 
sional committee by Mr. Grant. 

Another optimistic note was struck by Mr. 
Grant when he alleged that Egypt had no 
intention to commit aggression “as of this 
time” and that relations with Israel were 
now “in the icebox." Yet, in this same tes- 
timony he admitted that there was an arms 
race in the Middle East. He admitted, too, 
that the State Department was deeply con- 
cerned over the “longrun arms picture in 
the Middle East.” In the past few years, Mr. 
Grant told the committee, there has been 
“an escalation of the sophistication of weap- 
ons. Both sides have been getting more and 
more weapons.” Can one by any stretch of 
logic reconcile Mr. Grant's complacency con- 
cerning relations between Nasser and Israel 
with his subsequent admission that the fu- 
ture looks bleak and that the arms race is 
accelerating? 

Mr. Grant testified that the central prob- 
lem in the Near East is the cold war with the 
Soviet Union and the ways and means of 
dealing with this threat. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Grant did not discuss the circumstances 
surrounding the Soviet Union's entry into 
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the Middle East. We have no doubt, how- 
ever, that informed Congressmen know very 
well that it was none other than the Arab 
States, particularly Egypt, which virtually 
rolled out the red carpet for Moscow, If the 
problem of the cold war with the Soviets is 
central, would it not be a good idea for our 
State Department to study how this danger- 
ous situation came about, who were the 
culprits, and how to handle them? 

Mr. Frank M. Coffin, Deputy Administrator 
of the U.S. Agency for International Devel- 
opment, was equally optimistic when he test!- 
fied. He told the committee that Egypt had 
come “quite a way from the days after 
Suez.“ Mr. Coffin alleged that President 
Nasser and his government show restraint 
and moderation. True, Nasser “continues to 
be a problem,” Mr. Coffin said, but there are 
“many things that have happened that are 
on the plus side of the picture and we ought 
to know about them before we make a final 
decision on our relations with them.” What 
these plusses are, Mr. Coffin never specified. 
And so, the testimony went and the mem- 
bers of the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
listened. 

The remainder of this article is intended 
to bring the question down to earth. It is 
the hope that all Members of Congress will 
compare the real world of the Middle East 
with the cozy dreams and fantasies of our 
“experts.” 

THE YEMEN STORY 


Let us begin with the Yemen story, The 
Society has dealt with this problem in detail 
in previous issues of Prevent World War III. 
Therefore, we shall only recapitulate basic 
facts which need to be borne in mind as we 
examine the current situation. Egypt is in 
Yemen. with a force which numbers approxi- 
mately’ 25,000 troops. It is estimated, the 
cost for maintaining this military concentra- 
tion is about $1 million a day. After a cer- 
tain amount of diplomatic maneuverings 
by our special Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker, 
agreement was reached in early 1963 provid- 
ing for the withdrawal of all foreign forces 
in Yemen, As noted above, Mr. Grant as- 
sured the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs that the withdrawal of Egyptian troops 
would take place in a few days, Actually, 
the Egyptians increased their forces in - 
Yemen, 
~ When Senator HickenLoorrr, the ranking 
Republican member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee complained to Secretary Rusk, ` 
July 16, 1963, that the Egyptians had failed 
to leave, he received further assurances by 
Assistant Secretary of State Phillips Talbot 
that the State Department was hopeful that 
Egypt would fulfill “its part of the agree- 
ment.” As if to confirm this hope, the New 
York Times (Aug. 9, 1963) reported that 
Nasser's right hand man, Field Marshal Amer, 
declared that “military operations in Yemen 
were completed.” The Times dispatch gave 
the definite impression that the Egyptians 
were on their way out. However, 1 month 
later, U.N. Secretary General U Thant made 
public his first report on the situation in 
Yemen. The essence of the report revealed 
that U.N. peacemaking efforts had failed 
thus far “and that the United Arab Republic 
was still sending fresh troops into that Red 
Sea country” (New York Times, Sept. 5, 
1963). In this connection, the Yemenite op- 
position to Nasser declared they were never 
consulted by the United Nations on the 
disengagement agreement, that Egyptian 
military aid continues, that Egyptian troops 
number 29,000 and that their appeal for 
U.N. observers to survey the territory under 
their control had been ignored (London 
Times, Sept. 5, 1963). 

FAILURE 


Secretary General U Thant's discouraging 
report was given further credence by the 
New York Times expert on Middle Eastern 
affairs, Dana Adams Schmidt. In a dispatch 
directly from Yemen (New York Times, Sept. 
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13, 1963), Schmidt reported that the de- 
of Egyptians from Yemen appears to 
be “remote.” He further stated that some 
diplomates (unnamed) believe that despite 
Egypt's formal commitment to withdraw, 
“Washington will not attempt for some years 
to hasten Egyptian departure from Yemen.” 
Mr. Schmidt observed that Carlo’s burden of 
Maintaining such a huge armed force in 
Yemen was not “unbearable so long as West- 
"fh and Soviet bloc aid to the United Arab 
ublic continues.” In a previous report 
by other press dispatches Schmidt 
Pointed out that Yemen is virtually an occu- 
Pied country. The Egyptians, he wrote, are 
everywhere and they control all government 
departments as advisers, Meanwhile, there 
are as many as 1,000 Russian experts who are 
devoting much of their know-how to build- 
ing up of military airfields. 

Whereas Messrs. Talbot, Grant, and Coffin 
Were quite positive about how the situation 
Would finally resolve itself, Mr. Schmidt re- 
p that rumors and suspicions are rife. 

Nobody knows and everybody talks,” he 
Wrote. Regardless of the uncertainties which 
Still exist, it is as clear as daylight that the 

ting in Yemen is not basically concerned 
With the independence of that country. The 
Conflict serves as a convenient camouflage 
behind which sinister forces are working day 
and night to convert Yemen into a major 
Military base. 

Apparently, the United States was so anxi- 
Ous to prove its good faith to Nasser that it 
Quickly ed the revolutionary regime 
in Yemen. That regime managed to survive, 

to the direct support of Nasser's 
armed forces with an added assist from Mos- 
Cow. However, we would be falsifying the 
Picture if we did not point to the role of 
the United States. It has been our economic 
ald to Egypt, now totaling over $800 mil- 
lion, which has also enabled Cairo to divert 
its meager resources for the military opera- 
tions in Yemen. Furthermore, our political 
Support is an asset to the revolutionary re- 

e 

Nevertheless, despite our generosity and 

Our desire to help, the revolutionary govern- 
ment of Yemen is by no means impressed. 
Indeed, if one judges the continuous stream 
of propaganda which it spreads among the 
People, then one cannot help but conclude 
that the regime is endeavoring to portray 
the United State as an enemy of Yemen. 
For example, the Yemen Radio on September 
12, 1963, told the people that the country 
Was endangered by the “enemies of the 
Arabs.” The enemies were spelled out in 
No uncertain terms: the English, the Amer- 
icans, said the broadcast, were threatening 
the people of the Arabian Peninsula. The 
leader of the Government, Abdallah as- 
Sallal delivered a speech on the occasion of 
-the first anniversary of the revolt. The 
Cairo Radio gave full play to the talk. In 
that speech he declared that, were it not for 
the support of Egypt and in ular Nas- 
Ser, “the pioneer of Arabism” * * * “reaction 
‘and imperialism would have assassinated the 
revolution.” One week later September 27, 
1963 as-Sallal delivered another talk, this 
time hailing the Soviets “who have helped 
Us very much and have supported our re- 
Volution.” Thus, the enemy is “imperial- 
ism,” specifically Britain and the United 
States, and the friends of the Yemeni,people 
&re the Egyptians and the Russians. This 
Vicious propaganda reflects the true charac- 
ter of the so-called revolutionary regime 
Which our State Department continues to 
Support. 

At this writing the situation with regard 
to the conflict in Yemen is as follows: Sec- 
retary General U Thant announced that the 
U.N. mission had failed in Yemen. Accord- 
ing to the New York Herald Tribune (Oct. 
30, 1963), Mr. Thant's latest report “clear- 
ly gives the impression that Egypt’s unwill- 
ingness to withdraw its troops from Yemen, 
Was the major cause” of the U.N.’s “lack 
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of success.” Yet, through the effiorts of our 
State Department in particular the UN. 
mission will continue for the time being. 


SUBVERTING SYRIA 


It is ironical that, while our own officials 
continue to stress Nasser's conversion, 
neighboring Arab States are straining every 
muscle to prevent the Nasserites from sub- 
verting their independence. In the early 
part of 1963, it appeared as though there 
would be unity at last among the major 
Middle Eastern states; i.e., Syria, Iraq, and 
Egypt. However, as the months wore on, 
Syria's leaders found out that Nasser's con- 
cept of unity was too strong a medicine to 
take. When the Syrian leadership began 
discussions in Cairo on a “renewed” United 
Arab Republic, they discovered that Nasser 
had not given up his dream to absorb Sy- 
ria without leaving any important traces of 
independence. It was President Nasser's in- 
satiable appetite which had compelled the 
Syrians to break with Egypt in the past. Ob- 
viously, they were not prepared to put their 
head in the noose again. 

The Syrians proposed an entente but their 
Premier Salah Al-Bitar said that the Sy- 
rians could not accept Egypt's political 
standards (Christian Science Monitor, Mar. 
11, 1963). When the Syrian Government 
maintained its position, the Nasscrites went 
to work. President Nasser himself de- 
nounced the Syrian Government as made up 
of “Fascist butchers,” but as usual, Nasser 
not only poured out venomous attacks but 
staged an unsuccessful coup d'etat. Nas- 
ser's attempt to overthrow the Syrian Goy- 
ernment through his agents was effectively 
smashed. Premier Al-Bitar in a veiled ref- 
erence to Nasser, said “that the time of 
strongmen has Furthermore, he 
declared the Syrians were determined “to 
banish from our revolution all cult of per- 
sonality” (New York Times, July 24, 1963). 

That Nasser was behind the attempted 
coup was proven conclusively during the trial 
of the ringleaders. Thus, a former Syrian 
Army officer, Mohammed Nabhan, testified 
that Nasser had even promised to send the 
Egyptian Air Force to Damascus to help the 
rebellion. The revelations of the trial un- 
masked Nasser’s tactics and treachery. 


MORE INCITEMENTS 


Cairo seizes every opportunity to subvert 
other Arab states. Thus, when the Arab 
League convened in September 1963, Egypt 
tried to put across a resolution calling for the 
establishment of a “Palestine entity.” This 
resolution, while ostensibly directed against 
Israel, was also meant for Jordan which has 
a sizable portion of the former territory of 
Palestine. However, the long-range objec- 
tive of this resolution is to establish a prece- 
dent by which Egypt could claim to be the 
overlord of this so-called Palestine entity. 
Needless to say, the Jordanian delegate vig- 
orously opposed this maneuver, but Cairo was 
not deterred. One of Nasser’s fervent sup- 
porters, the notorious Ahmed Shukairy, in- 
formed the Arab League members that he had 
appointed himself to represent the cause of 


the “Palestinian people.” Speaking in Cairo” 


on October 2, Shukairy announced that he 
would be coming to the United Nations as 
the representative of “all the Palestinians.” 
It is significant that the United Arab Repub- 
lic is now training a Palestine infantry unit 
in the Gaza Strip which adjoins Israel. In 
connection with his announcement, Shukairy 
has called for direct action and the recruit- 
ment of military units from Arab refugees. 
Obviously, Shukairy does not come to this 
country with the olive branch of peace. 
Shukairy has had a remarkable history. 
As has been revealed in the pages of Prevent 
World War III, he worked with the Nazis in 
the Middle East and was a henchman of the 
notorious Mufti of Jerusalem who advised 
Hitler on ways and means of exterminating 
Jews. His next major assignment was to rep- 
resent Saudi Arabia at the United Nations 
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but in due time, even the Saudi Arabians 
could not stomach this man and he was ex- 
pelled from that country. He does fine in 
Cairo, and perhaps this is only natural for 
few Arabs can match Shukairy in his fanati- 
cal hatred of the United States. The records 
of the U.N. debates in the past contain his 
lengthy diatribes against the United States. 
This man has stooped to every kind of insult 
defaming our country, its leadership, and 
institutions. In one speech before the United 
Nations, he said that the Arab refugees were 
the victims of U.S. policy which has maae 
not a holy land but a land of massacre and 
destruction and humiliation.” Ostensibly, 
Shukairy will now be speaking for the “Pales- 
tinian entity,” but in reality he will be rep- 
resenting his master in Cairo. 


HATE THE UNITED STATES 


The idea that Nasser has mellowed toward 
the United States may be the “line” of some 
of our policymakers but it hardly squares 
with the facts. How can one dare to main- 
tain that Nasser is beginning to see the light 
when his propaganda machine continues its 
steady barrage of war incitements. One of 
Egypt's leading newspapers, Al Jumhuriyah, 
typifies this relentless campaign. Thus, in a 
leading editorial entitled No Peace With 
Israel” (Aug. 18, 1963), we read the following: 
“The existence of Israel itself in the heart of 
Arab States is a problem whose only solution 
is its elimination.” (Such warlike cries 
merely echo Nasser’s own views. A week 
before the editorial, Nasser made a speech in 
which he said,) “We must prepare ourselves 
to face Israel and the imperialists.” 

When Nasser speaks about “imperialists” 
he means, above all, the United States. This 
may be seen in the latest activities of the so- 
called Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Organi- 
zation. Recently, its Permanent Secretariat 
attacked the U.S. “imperialists” for their ag- 
gressive actions against Cuba, The state- 
ment urged all the peoples of Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America to come to the defense of 
Castro’s Cuba against the United States. 
This same organization recently set up a com- 
mittee to rally opposition throughout Asia 
and Africa against the United States in 
South Vietnam. The Afro-Asian Peoples’ 
Solidarity Organization has its headquarters 
in Cairo. The top members of the staff of 


ganization and the Egyptian officials 
it could not operate in Egypt without the 
approval of the Cairo government, 
: CONGRESS ON THE ALERT 

Fortunately many Members of Congress 
have not been taken in by the smooth talk 
of the experts. Senator KENNETH KEATING 
has consistently drawn attention to the ag- 
gressive anti-U.S. character of the Nasser 
regime and in this connection he advocated 
that it was “high time that the 
of the United States * * * make clear that 
US. foreign aid should not be used directly 
or indirectly for military equipment, subver- 
sion, or propaganda against other nations re- 
ceiving U.S. aid“ (June 30, 1963). Senator 
Keatino’s sentiments are shared by other 
Members of Congress regardless of party label. 
Senators HIcKENLOOPER, MORSE, GRUENING, 
Javits, Scorr, Doucias, ProxMirz, and many 
others have all expressed their alarm and 
dismay over our Middle East policy. 

In the House of Representatives, too, one 
finds many distinguished voices of protest, 
Congressmen Hays, ROOSEVELT, 


foreign aid in the House, Congressman RYAN, 
of New York, delivered a cogent exposé of 
Nasser’s policy (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Aug. 21, 1963). In considering the problem 
of aid to Egypt, Congressman RYAN had the 
following to say: 

“Nasser has not halted his aggressive de- 
signs in the Middle East. Nasser's determi- 
nation to destroy the democracy of Israel is 
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adamant. His attack on the Government of 
Jordan continues. A large Egyptian force 
remains in Yemen, Nasser’s action in 
Yemen is of particular concern since he has 
not yet lived up to the agreement negotiated 
on April 8, 1963, by U.S. Ambassador Ells- 
worth Bunker. According to the agreement 
between the United Arab Republic, Saudi 
Arabia, and the Secretary General of the 
United Nations, Nasser agreed to withdraw 
his troops. Nasser has also been a disrupt- 
ing force in Africa. In recent years in the 
Congo, Liberia, and Sierra Leone, United 
Arab Republic diplomats have been asked to 
leave. 

“Nasser’s various activities have created 
great unrest and increased tensions in a 
critical area of the world. The arms build- 
up in Egypt, however, is perhaps the most 
menacing.” 

Moreover, Ryan pointed out the huge mili- 
tary support which Egypt received from the 
Soviet Union as well as the current activities 
of German scientists “working in Egypt on 
missile and nuclear warhead development,” 
In this connection, Congressman RYAN re- 
ferred to the report “that Egypt had brought 
$1 million worth of fissionable materials, in- 
cluding deadly cobalt. And yet, the United 
States, Congressman Ryan declared, con- 
tinues to pour hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars into Egypt. 

Here, then, is the real world of the Middle 
East which our policymakers either ignore 
or do not want to understand. In either 
case, it will be the American people who will 
have to pay the penalty for a policy which 
does not correspond to the realities of the 
Middle East and, therefore, cannot further 
the interests of our own country in that area. 


Panamanian Outbreak, January 9, 
1964: Former Zonians Speak Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD - 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the welter 
of words in the press of our country fol- 
lowing the January 9, 1964, outbreak at 
Panama has repeated the grossest dis- 
tortions originated by look and run re- 
porters on the isthmus and have thereby 
misled many of our citizens. 

Especially obnoxious to patriots all 
over the Nation was the contemptible 
effort of many publicists, following the 
Communist tactics of blaming the assas- 
sination of President Kennedy by a 
Communist agent on American patriots, 
to place responsibility for the January 
9-11 disorders on Canal Zone citizens, 
including Balboa High School students. 

As usual in such cases of attempted 
character assassination, these journalist 
assaults misfired and did not fool in- 
formed persons, especially those who 
have lived in the Canal Zone, and know 
the situation. Some-of them have writ- 
ten thoughtful letters to the editors of 
papers that are refreshing to read for 
their obvious sincerity, comprehension 
and patriotism. Two such letters, one 
by a 1963 graduate of Balboa High 
School and another by a former resident 
who had lived 13 years in the zone, fol- 
low, They are commended for reading 
by all who wish to know how Canal Zone 
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students and parents feel about the 
latest violent aggression on the rights, 
power and authority of the United States 
over the Panama Canal and Canal Zone. 
The indicated letters follow: 
[From the Washington Post, Jan. 15, 1964] 
BLOODSHED IN PANAMA 


As a 1963 graduate of Balboa High School 
in the Canal Zone, I would like to comment 
on your editorial of January 11 concerning 
the action of the students of the American 
high school in setting off the Panama riots. 

Without for a minute approving the “reck- 
less provocation,” I suggest that your edi- 
torlal considerations include these factors: 

The Canal Zone students have, for as long 
as they have been attending the high school, 
patriotically raised the flag of the United 
States over the school as does every other 
U.S. public high school. The Government- 
Operated school is geared to educating U.S. 
youths growing up outside of the continental 
United States to be loyal U.S. citizens—citi- 
gens capable of going to school with, soclal- 
izing with and living with citizens of another 
country. An exemplary high school ROTC 
unit at Balboa High School has for years 
ceremoniously raised and lowered the U.S. 
flag daily with well-grounded pride. 

Students so trained for years suddenly 
were ordered to eliminate their country's flag 
as a part of their way of life. They were 
denied a long given tradition which has 
served as a daily reminder of their Nation's 
glorious fight for freedom and for their Na- 
tion's continuing fight to preserve freedom 
on the Isthmus of Panama and in the world. 

These same students of Balboa High School 
which teaches peace and the need for a uni- 
fied world and the peaceful means for 
achieving this peace, have for years witnessed 
that dramatic expressions of disagreement 
by Panamanian students “across the street" 
is the proven way to success in getting action 
from the U.S. Government in behalf of Pan- 
ama. 

Yes, students—United States and Pana- 
manian—apparently sparked this week's vio- 
lence. The smoldering fire which they 
sparked, however, certainly was not the out- 
growth of dissatisfaction which students 
have caused nor which students through all 
these years have not faced up to solving. 

Brut Aney, 

BETHESDA, 


{From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Jan, 22, 1964] 


A Former ZonIAN SPEAKS Up 


I have been carefully following the Star 
coverage of the situation in Panama. The 
editorial “Far Cry From Suez“ was the first 
fair appraisal of that aspect of the situation 
that I had read. George Sherman’s articles 
have been very good. At this point I feel that 
a more positive American approach is over- 
due. I feel that the Panama views have been 
highlighted by all of our news media and 
although some of the points I will make have 
been previously reported they seem to me 
to have been played down. - 

Cyrus Vance has stated that there were 
Communist agitators involved. I would like 
to see this aspect explored more fully. 

I lived in Panama for 13 years and have a 
sister still living there with her husband 
and family. Her letters this past week have 
been very enlightening since she was an eye 
witness to the flag incident. This incident 
was not the cause of anything. It was used 
as an excuse and distorted for effect. Our 
press has helped in this distortion. 

Our U.S. students and adults protesting 
the Governor's order that the U.S. flag was 
not to be flown. They were not protesting 
the flying of the Panama flag. These were 
peaceful demonstrations from a group of citi- 
zens who have little voice, if any. All the 
Governor had to do was put up another flag- 
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pole and fly both flags—which is now being 
done, At any rate, the actions were cer- 
tainly not cause for riots. It is true that most 
Zonians, as well as Congress, were opposed to 
the agreement to fly both flags. The reason 
was that they felt it would be a stepping stone 
to more demands. Our students did not defile 
the Panamanian flag nor in any way try to 
prevent them from planting it. There have 
been many flag plantings in the zone in the 
past without trouble. Panamanian defile 
our flag and we do not riot. Not because we 
don’t love our flag but because we love peace. 
The Panamanians actually tore their ow? 
flag in a dispute over where to put it. There 
were no riots at the school. There were a 
few agitators trying to make trouble but 
they were controlled by the police. The 
trouble actually came later that night after 
distorted storles fanned the flames of hate. 
The majority of the dead were caused by 
the rioting Panamanians not from’ any ac- 
tions of Zonians, police, or U.S. troops. The 
Panamanians did all of the rioting damage 
no U.S. people were involved in this. Our 
troops and police protected the U.S. citizens 
which was their job. Panama must bear the 
blame for the dead. 

I was amazed to hear ex-Ambassador Far- 
land explain, on TV, what love the Pana- 
manians have for their flag. This supposed- 
ly excuses their actions. He didn’t defend 
the U.S. students’ love of their fiag though. 

Whether any news media ever voices it or 
not, the basic problem is and always has 
been money, not pride or anything else. 
Couple this with the power drive of the Com- 
munists and you have the existing situation. 

Many comparisons have been made in the 
last week of the tremendous difference be- 
tween the slums of Panama and the so-called 
luxury housing in the Zone. Panama's slums 
are not caused by the United States nor by 
the Zonians. The United States does more 
to help the poor people in Panama than the 
Panama Government does. It would be far 
more informative to compare the fabulous 
homes the rich Panamanians live in to the 
slums—and then to suggest that Panama 
could do much more for their poor than they 
are now doing. Something more than just 
demand more money from the United States. 
As long as the rich Panamanians can keep 
the poor people’s discontent aimed at the 
United States they can continue to pocket 
the money that should be used to help raise 
the standard of living. s 

Does the fact that we haye bases in a coun- 
try mean that we are responsible for their 
slums and that the U.S. citizens in these 
countries should not live in the manner that 
they are accustomed to in their own country? 
Does it follow too that the poor people in the 
US. slums have a right to riot and burn 
buildings because our Government hasn't 
solved their problems? 

I have no desire to return to Panama for 
many reasons. I can and do own a home in 
the United States; I couldn't there. My chil- 
dren have many more benefits here—we can 
visit relatives at will—I can shop where and 
when I please, and find what I want. Above 
all I can vote. In short, I can be an Ameri- 
can and not be worried that someone will 
distort my love for my country and her flag. 
I have lived in the D.C. area for 10 years—it 
isn't utopia, but it is the closest thing to it 
that this world has to offer as far as I am 
concerned, 

When I lived in the Zone it was not in 
luxury houses, believe me. In 1952-53 I lived 
in houses built by the French at the turn of 
the century—frame, termite-infested houses. 
They finally tore these down. My sister, un- 
til 2 years ago, lived in quarters built in the 
early 1940's. 

The Zonians are proud to be Americans and 
are doing a job for their country but people 
seem to forget this. 

I feel also that we owe our troops a tre- 
mendous debt of gratitude for their conduct 
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Under such trying circumstances. The label 
Of assassin is the most unfair charge possi- 
ble. The label of aggressor against the 
United States is also unfair. We must stand 
for our beliefs and not constantly back down 
in the face of blackmail. 

BARBARA SCREEN. 


People-to-People Diplomacy Between 
America and India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1964 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, the 
Mutual friendship of the people of In- 
dia and the people of the United States 
is well illustrated in an article I wish to 
Offer for the Appendix of the Record. It 
Was written by Mr. Selden Menefee, of 
Fair Oaks, Calif., who has won national 

mors as a weekly newspaper publisher 
and some renoun as a world traveler. 

Mr. and Mrs, Menefee some months 
ago went to the village of Tiptur, State 
of Mysore, in southern India, to live there 
and teach for a year at Kalpataru Col- 
lege, under private auspices. Although 
retired as publisher of the San Juan 
Record, Mr. Menefee still writes a weekly 
Column for the paper entitled “Just for 
the Record.” His articles from Tiptur 
have revealed a fascinating story of real 
People-to-people diplomacy and friend- 
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This one also shows, incidentally, that 
the common people of India know our 
country much better than we know 
theirs. They loved President Kennedy. 
They have confidence in President John- 
Son. We need more Peace Corps con- 
tacts of this kind. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Menefee's column in the San Juan Rec- 
ord of January 23, 1964, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CORRESPONDENCE OF AN AMERICAN ABROAD 

(By Selden Menefee) 

Terug, Inp1a—Ever since it was an- 
Nounced in the papers here that I had ar- 
Tived to teach and to study village com- 
munications, every day's. mail has brought 
interesting letters from Indian people of all 
Walks of life—and many callers, too. 

One old lady, who spoke not a word of 
English, turned up at our doorstep yesterday, 
and according to our cook (who doubles as 
translator) she wanted us, as rich Americans, 
to give her some money so she could find a 
Suitable husband for her daughter. Sorry, 
We told her. Not rich. 

I have had invitations to address eight 
different Rotary Clubs outside the Tiptur 
Club, to which I belong. I hope to accept 
all of them, combining them with two sight- 
Seeing loops around this part of India. 

But what I really want to share with you 
is a thoughtful letter I received from a 
former member of the Mysore State Legisla- 
tive Assembly, T. D. Maranna of the village 
of Thattakere, near Bangalore, shortly after 
the death of President Kennedy. Mr. Ma- 
Tanna wrote: 
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“I was wonderstruck by tig recent Ken- 
nedy blow and sent my deepest sympathy to 
the American Embassy at New Delhi. 

“The unfortunate death of President Ken- 
nedy reminds me of President Lincoln’s kill- 
ing on April 14, 1865, a Friday, just as 
President Kennedy was assassinated on 
Friday, November 22, almost a hundred years 
later. 

“General Robert E, Lee surrended to Gen- 
eral Ulysses S. Grant at Appomatox Court- 
house on April 9, 1865. On April 13 Wash- 
ington celebrated Lee's surrender, and on 
the 14th Lincoln was assassinated, 

“Robert E. Lee, the hero of the South- 
erners’ lost cause, after his surrentier urged 
his people to be loyal partners of their late 
enemies, But 100 years after that, an- 
other Lee (Oswald) of the South assassinated 
Kennedy during his visit to Texas, a South- 
ern State. 

“Kennedy’s unpopularity within the 
United States is a puzzle tome * * *. Can 
one say that his assassination was due to 
the mixed heritage of good and evil results 
of the Civil War, and lack of spiritual recon- 
ciliation between North and South in the 
United States? 

“The Civil War and the bitterness it en- 
gendered is one of the great tragedies of 
American history. Maybe a small number of 
Southern States which had a long tradition 
of racial segregation might have become 
passionate as a result of Kennedy’s school 
integration scheme, 

“Whatever else, it was the inhuman, sense- 
less act of a crazed fanatic. I hope the 
American leaders will withstand this terrible 
blow and carry their Nation with them in 
pursuing the long-cherished policies of 
America, 

“President Lyndon B. Johnson said on No- 
vember 27, ‘John Fitzgerald Kennedy lives 
on in the mind and memories of man- 
kind * * +, No words are strong enough to 
express our determination to continue the 
forward thrust of America that he began 
* +», This Nation will keep its commit- 
ments . We will be unceasing in the 
search for peace.’ These are the pledges of 
President Johnson. 

*Indo-American friendship seems to have 
been somewhat strained in recent days, as 
witness the Voice of America deal * * * I 
am of the opinion that this is mainly due 
to lack of clarity in our national goals. 
Some rethinking on the part of Indian lead- 
ership is necessary in future.” 

This thoughtful letter, from a resident of 
an Indian village, shows what soul-searching 
took place even in far-off India after the 
assassination. À 

I wonder how many American residents of 
small towns could write such an understand- 
ing letter about India? 


An Expert Discusses Reliability of U.S. 
Missiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Steffan T, Possony, of the Hoover Insti- 
tution on War, Revolution, and Peace, is 
an acknowledged expert in the area 
of national defense. Therefore, his 
thoughts relative to the current debate 
on reliability of U.S. missiles should be 
given attention. They were disclosed, 
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in part at least, in the following letter 
Dr. Possony wrote to the editor of the 
San Francisco Examiner which was 
printed January 21: 

U.S. MISSILE PROGRAM 


To the EXAMINER: 

Security questions are of the highest im- 
portance to the welfare of the Nation. But 
unfortunately, if it were not for presidential 
elections, they might never be discussed at 
all. 

In 1960, the Soviets had gained a sub- 
stantial lead time in missile development; 
there was distinct danger that they would 
be deploying these weapons more rapidly 
than the United States. For some as yet 
unknown reason the Soviet ICBM program 
fell behind and the United States was able 
to overtake the Soviet missile program. 

This was a fortuitous break and a setback 
for the Soviets which they tried to correct 
by strengthening their firepower in Cuba. 
President Kennedy was able to frustrate the 
deployment of Soviet MRBM’s against the 
Southern United States because, among 
other reasons, Senator Kennepy’s warnings 
about the danger of a missile gap had re- 
sulted in timely corrective action. 

Senator GOLDWaATER’s warning that our 
missiles lack dependability is substantiated 
by considerable evidence. 

1. The missile abort rate, while dramati- 
cally reduced, continues to be high; un- 
manned systems are intrinsically less depend- 
able than manned systems. 

2. No reentry vehicle has yet been tested 
together with its warhead. With the excep- 
tion of a few not overly successful Polaris 
high altitude shots, no U.S. missile has been 
tested from launch to explosion-on-target. 

3. The capability of the electric-electronic 
systems in our missiles (and other equip- 
ment) to withstand some critical effects of 
high yleld nuclear blasts is not accurately 
known, 

4. The capability of our hardened launch 
sites to project missiles underground against 
nuclear hits and near-misses is not accu- 
rately known. 

5. The effectiveness or ineffectiveness of 
the initial Soviet antiballistic missile and its 
followup system is not accurately known. 

These uncertainties were not invented by 
Senator GOLDWATER. They were set forth 
at length by the most qualified witnesses 
testifying before Congress. 

The meritorious Frank Conniff could do 
better than talk about “another election- 
year brouhaha * * over an alleged Amer- 
ican shortage in military hardware.” This 
description distorts Senator GOLDWATER'S 
warning. Mr. Considine alleged that Senator 
GOLDWATER made the “somewhat ludicrous 
statement that our missiles are largely duds.” 
Considine to suggest that we find 
out by shooting off all “800 missiles that we 

Is this informed reporting, being 
cute, or playing politics? 
STEFAN T. Possony, 
Hoover Institution, Stanford. 


Courage and Devotion of Peace Corps 
Volunteers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1964 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, a young 
man from Indiana, Jim Crandel, who vol- 
unteered for the Peace Corps, has now 
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completed a year of service in Africa, Re- 
cently, he wrote me about his experi- 
ences, describing in a most interesting 
fashion his life in Nigeria. No one can 
read this intriguing story of success and 
failure, of hope and disappointment, and 
of hard work, simple living, and des- 
perate need, without being impressed by 
the courage and devotion displayed by 
Peace Corps volunteers such as Jim 
Crandel. Because his letter so clearly re- 
veals many of the problems confronting 
our young persons who are now serving 
abroad and will be helpful in under- 
standing these difficulties, I commend it 
to the attention of my colleagues and 
ask unanimous consent for its insertion 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The end of another busy and eventful year 
has passed and I hope that 1963 held many 
fine things in store for you and yours and 
with wishes for 1964 to be even more pros- 
perous and rewarding. Nineteen hundred 
and sixty-three for me proved very interest- 
ing and educational and will be a year that 
III always remember as it was spent in train- 
ing and service in the field in a strange and 
foreign country of Niger, Africa. 

Yes, the Peace Corps has offered Amerl- 
cans a chance to live, work, and understand 
people of many lands and these people a 
chance to do the same with Americans. A 
program that a troubled old world has 
needed for a long time. 

The end of 1963. finds our host country of 
Niger in a serious border dispute with her 
neighbor country of Dahomey and has led 
to the leaving of Niger of some 16,000 Daho- 
means by government order and the clos- 
ing of the frontier between the two coun- 
tries and both countries are arming for pos- 
sible conflict. 

Actually, we don’t look for any conflict as a 
meeting has been set up for early 1964 by 
several of the neighboring countries trying 
to settle the dispute. I'm stationed in what 
is probably one of the most underdeveloped 
countries in Africa. There are no known 
natural minerals, no factories, and no good 
roads. The 3 million people of this country, 
located just to the south of the Sahara Des- 
ert, earn a meager living off of the land dur- 
ing the 4 months of the rainy season. There 
are many nomadic herders of large herds 
of cattle, sheep, and goats in one of the few 
tsetse fiy free areas of Africa. Niger's few 
exports include cotton, peanuts, onions, and 
livestock that is walked many miles to mar- 
kets. Having no navigable rivers to the 
ocean, bad roads and no train connections 
make exports and transportation quite difi- 
cult and expensive. 

The main interest of the Peace Corps in 
Niger has been in the field of agricultural 
work and soil conservation. The past year 
has seen many rewarding moments and some 
disappointment, but the experience gained 
of a private poultry project as my biggest 
disappointment but the experience gained 
here has been a big help to me at my present 
job at a poultry and goat experimental sta- 
tion. There are several very bad poultry dis- 
eases here and vaccine isn’t readily available 
to combat them but must be ordered from 
France and the time lapse of a couple of 
weeks can wipe out any such project. 

The year 1964 should prove to be a lot 
more rewarding and busy. The first week of 
1964 should find us receiving some 1,500 
baby chicks from France and more through- 
out the year. A vast program to introduce 
new and better breeds of chickens is under- 
way in Niger. Along with this program 
will have to be an education program to 
show the people how to take care of poultry 
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properly and to show them that poultry rais- 
ing can be beneficial and profitable. 

The mixing and grinding of strange and 
unusual feed of African origin into a bal- 
anced ration is proving to be very interest- 
ing and educational. Not being able to go to 
a feedstore and buy already mixed minerals 
and vitamins, but having to measure these 
out on our own under the watchful eye of a 
very reliable and educated vet, is another 
good experience. 

Other than putting some 38 hours a week 
at the poultry station, I'm helping a voca- 
tional education voluntecr with a couple of 
gym classes and have a couple of classes of 
my own at a boys’ trade school. It really 
makes one feel good to see these boys improye 
their ability in sports. 

Language proved a problem at first as we 
found that many of the terms taught in 
training weren't usable here but it didn't 
take too long for us to adapt new terms need- 
ed for our work. We speak a mixture of 
French, Haussa, the local language, and Eng- 
lish, depending on who we are with. There 
are several students here who are studying 
English and a mixture of French and English 
is used. Very few of the local population of 
16,000 of Maradi speak French and a usable 
vocabulary of Haussa has come in very 
handy. I'm far from being fluent but can 
usually make myself understood, and can 
barter for fresh fruits, vegetables, and goods 
in the local language. 

I've come to respect the Moslem religion 
and can compare it with Christianity in many 
respects. In fact, in many cases I think 
they are stronger in their faith than most 
Christians. They have a working religion 
that is used every day and not just put on 
for Sunday and forgotten the rest of the 
week. Prayers are said five times daily, 
starting at 4:30 am. They always wash be- 
fore saying prayers. Drinking and smoking 
is prohibited and the people are quite honest 
but, of course, there are exceptions in all 
peoples. 

It's quite funny to see how false some of 
our first fears were. At first we wouldn't 
walk in the village after dark and now know 
that it’s safer here in Africa than it is in the 
so-called civilized cities of the United States. 
You never hear of a robbery or mugging here 
as they just don’t happen. It's good not to 
hear of constant car accidents and fires, as 
there are few cars and those mud brick 
bunco houses just don't burn. 

Im living in what they call a compound, 
which includes three houses enclosed by a 
mud brick wall. One neighbor is a very good 
Moslem man who, like so many of the men 
of Niger and Africa, is living in one village 
and his wife and family live in another. Due 
to work and family ties, you'll seldom find 
a complete family leaving the home village. 
We have a lot of fun teasing each other and 
we have some serious talks, The other fam- 
ily is quite unusual for Moslem Niger as 
they are in the less than 1 percent Christian 
minority. The woman was abandoned as a 
child and raised by missionaries and the guy 
lived at a mission farm school and later 
worked for a missionary as a houseboy. They 
have three very typical children that can 
be heard laughing, crying, and playing 
throughout the day. 

I have no electricity or running water and 
use kerosene lamps, and the water is car- 
ried in daily by porters. I have a kerosene 
refrigerator that doesn’t work and parts for 


native made and is very inexpensive as it is 
made out of scrap lumber and boxes. 


guests coming in to listen to the radio, read 
books and literature, or just to talk. I like 
having guests but occasionally the load gets 
too much for me and all I have to do when 
things seem too burdensome is visit with 
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some of the American missionaries at the 
farm school and my problems seem so 

and meaningless with what they are respon- 
sible for. 

A private project has been started with the 
help of F. C. Rural Youth, Indiana Rural 
Youth Farm Bureau, and private donations. 
Funds have been raised and turned over to 
the director of the farm school and 
enable a couple of farmers to clear land 
and buy improved seed and fertilizer. In & 
country where the average farm income 18 
only $60, it is quite difficult for farmers to 
better their lot. A practical mission farm 
school has been in operation here for a few 
years and is just now getting through to the 
farmers in this area as to how the use of im- 
proved seeds, fertilizers and methods can in- 
crease their farm income. Farmers are be- 
ginning to ask for help and information. 
We are starting a couple of young men un- 
der a program that doesn’t include an out- 
right gift, but a majority of the money must 
be repaid into a fund so other young farm- 
ers can benefit from the program, These 
people seem quite pleased to see the inter- 
est of Americans in their welfare. The av- 
erage student has a surprisingly good knowl- 
edge of the United States and the functions 
of our Government, and many times I believe 
they know more about our way of life than 
most Americans. This past year has given 
me a chance to see America and the Ameri- 
can way of life as others see it. The pic- 
ture many times has been an ugly one. The 
treatment of the Negroes in the United 
States and denial of their basic civil rights 
has more than once disgusted us. How do 
you explain to an African when he asks why 
do Americans kill their President, a man 
that meant so much to so many different 
people? What can you say that will satisfy 
them? We find it very difficult, 


National Teenage Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1964 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems to me to be especially appropriate 
to recognize officially the many mean- 
ingful contributions that our teenage 
youth are making to this Nation's life. 

It is all too easy to dwell negatively on 
the undeniably serious challenges youth 
must face these days and we lament the 
front page reports of our newspapers on 
problems in which teenagers may be in- 
volved. 

The busy daily routine of many Amer- 
icans makes it difficult to offer adequate 
personal encouragement to the vast ma- 
jority of our teenage citizens who are 
making positive contributions to our na- 
tional welfare. Often we do not give 
enough of a boost to teenagers who are 
living useful and decent lives, who are 
working hard for their own educational 
advancement, who are protecting the 
national security by service in the Armed 
Forces, and who participate in many 
civic activities, 

The U.S. Government class, summer 
1963, at Brown Military Academy, Glen- 
dora, Calif., has suggested an effective 
way of giving encouragement to teen- 
agers through establishment of a na- 
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tional teenage day. I have, therefore, 
introduced a resolution, House Joint Res- 
lution 898, for this purpose. 

As most residents of southern Cali- 
fornia know, the Brown Military Acad- 
emy has been a moving force in the de- 
velopment of fine teenage citizens since 
1910. Judging by its suggestion, the 
academy's class in government seems to 
be no exception to this rule. 

I believe that if a national teenage day 
is proclaimed by the President, this 
Country's wonderful youth groups such 
as the Scouts, farm organizations, church 
groups, schools, and various urban activ- 
ities can focus nationwide attention on 
their vital and often unsung youth un- 

. I hope that a national day 
for teenagers will highlight what the in- 
dividual American teenager has done 
4nd is doing for his country. 

The text of House Joint Resolution 898 
follows: 

H.J. Res. 988 
Joint resolution providing for the establish- 
ment of an annual National Teenage Day 

Whereas far the greater majority of our 
teenage population are good citizens who 
lead useful and wholesome lives; and 

our teenagers make important 
Contributions to their families, communities, 

and Nation through participation in 

educational, religious, vocational, service, 

Civic, and related activities; and 

throughout our history 

have contributed to our national welfare 

and security through service in the Armed 

Forces and have on many occasions given 

their lives in defense of their country; and 

ereas our teenage population represents 

& vital element in our society from which 
the leaders of tomorrow will emerge; and 

Whereas it is in the interest of our Nation 
as a whole to recognize fully the significance 
of our teenage population in our society and 

many outstanding contributions, to 
and understand the problems they 
face, and their need for proper education, 
guidance, and encouragement in developing 
bee minds and bodies: Now, therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 

tatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first Sunday of October of each year Is here- 
by designated as National Teenage Day, and 
the President is requested to issue annually 
à proclamation calling upon the people of 
the United States to observe such day with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities. 


Hyman G. Rickover 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1964 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
ous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Washington Daily News of 
February 4, 1964, which pays tribute to 
Hyman G. Rickover for his con- 
tributions in the nuclear field. The edi- 
torial correctly calls Admiral Rickover “a 
Tare asset.” 
There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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RICKOVER’S NEW CAREER 

Hyman G. Rickover, the Navy's unique vice 
admiral, is now vice admiral, He 
had overstayed the legal retirement age by 
2 years, and the law can't be stretched any 
further, 

But Navy Secretary Nitze immediately in- 
yoked a gimmick which permits a Navy of- 
ficer to be summoned back to duty when 
needed. So this tough, pint-sized officer will 
go on being assistant chief of nuclear reac- 
tors for the Atomic Energy Commission. 

It would be wrong to have it any other way. 
For the “Rickover team“ has developed a 
pioneer reactor which gives exciting promise 
of becoming a tremendous economic asset, 
According to Chairman Glenn T. Seaborg of 
the AEC, the Rickover reactor is designed to 
generate electrical power, on an economical 
basis, for 10 years without refueling. Cou- 
pled with it is a reactor which could run 3 
to 4 years between fuelings but would pro- 
duce more fissionable fuel than it consumes. 

‘These are highly significant developments 
in the nuclear field and the admiral’s ex- 
traordinary talent should be kept busy on 
his projects, even if he sometimes makes 
himself unpopular by calling a spade a spade. 
He is a rare asset. 


What Your Dimes Can Buy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1964 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include therein an editorial 
from the Democrat Advocate of West- 
minster, Md. 

This editorial, “What Your Dimes Can 
Buy,” recalls forcibly to our minds the 
vast good which the March of Dimes has 
done and can do. When Franklin D. 
Roosevelt made it the important com- 
munity project that it has become, the 
chief target of all our dimes was polio. 
In time and with the aid of these funds, 
the Salk vaccine was developed. The 
money now collected is used for new re- 
search projects, and I am sure that the 
same success will reward each new effort 
made. Iam proud to include this wisely 
stated editorial in support of the annual 
March of Dimes: 

Wat Your Dimes Can Buy 

What is more pitiful than a child born 
with some crippling defect? What is more 
worthwhile than a cause whose purpose is 
to prevent and to find cures for the 600 
kinds of environmental and hereditary de- 
fects of the central nervous system and skel- 
etal structure which are known to exist? 

These questions, and their obvious an- 
swers, are most pertinent now. For, during 
January, The National Foundation—March 
of Dimes is conducting its annual drive for 
funds. The organization is still concerned 
with the polio problem which was the reason 
for its creation. But now, due to the won- 
ders of the vaccines, that problem has been 
largely solved. So the emphasis has been 
shifted to birth defects—and its overall phi- 
losophy is found in the telling phrase “hu- 
man rescue.” 

What do your dimes buy? The list is im- 
pressive. For one thing, they help to pay 
for research and special-treatment centers, 
70 in number, which are located in more 
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than 60 of the Nation’s 85 medical schools 
some of the schools have 2. For another, 
the Salk Institute for Biological Studies was 
recently opened in San Diego and is in the 
process of completion. For a third, there 
is a very real hope that research and ex- 
periment will, perhaps fairly soon, produce 
an omnibus vaccine that will protect against 
all the viruses. 

To give one more statistic, there are 11 
million cases of arthritis and rheumatism, 
crippling and agonizing, among the people 
of this country. And your dimes go to help 
fight this scourge. 

So give your dimes—give them, if you can, 
by the handful, 


Panama Outbreak: Englishman Urges 
Support to the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in many 
addresses to the House, I have repeat- 
edly emphasized the necessity for the 
United States to stand by its treaty ob- 
ligations with respect to the mainte- 
nance, operation, sanitation, and protec- 
tion of the Panama Canal. 

It was, therefore, highly gratifying to 
read in the Washington Daily News of 
January 20, 1964, a realistic appraisal of 
the Panama situation by Robert Pitman 
of the London Express in which he urges 
support of the United States and warns 
that it is to the interest of Great Britain 
as well as to the United States not to tear 
the 1903 Panama Canal Treaty to shreds. 

The article follows: : 

One ENGLISHMAN's View OF PANAMA: “THE 
Flac Was MADE IN WASHINGTON” 
(By Robert Pitman) 

What should be the attitude of the British 
public to the sudden crisis in Panama? 
There can be only one answer; Support the 
Americans. 

We must not allow the momentarily de- 
mented people of the isthmus to interfere 
with the free traffic of ships between the 
Atlantic and Pasific Oceans—and in par- 
ticular with the free traffic of American war- 
ships on which our own safety depends. 

We must not support the Panamanian de- 
mands for a revision of the Canal Treaty, 

For let this be plain: There is 
patriotic or independence-loving about these 
demands. 

The Republic of Panama is the creation of 
the United States Just as much as the canal 
is the creation of the United States. 

ASKED FOR IT 

The present fury does not rise from any 
ancient, deep-seated patriotism. Only 61 
years ago there was no Panama Republic to 
be patriotic about. 

The villagers of Panama, afflicted by pov- 
erty and disease, were then citizens of Co- 
lombia. 

But they know that the United States was 
proposing to drive a canal either through 
Panama or through the neighboring State of 
Nicaragua. 

And when their own Government turned 
down a treaty with the United States for a 
canal at Panama, they rose in revolt. For 
they wanted the canal. They desperately 
wanted to prevent Nicaragua from getting 
it. 
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Thus in 1903 they became renegades from 
their own country of Colombia at the insti- 
gation of President Theodore Roosevelt. 

They were not forced to become pension- 
ers of the United States. They fought and 
clamored for the privilege. 

That was how the Republic of Panama 
began. It was built upon America’s canal 
concessions—which were bought with huge 
sums of money. 

\ So let us not be influenced by any talk 
of Panamanian patriotism. 

The rioters beneath the Panama flag are 
not the William Tells of the New World. 
The flag was made in Washington, so was 
the wealth in which the flagpost is planted. 

RESENTMENT 


Equally let us not be influenced by any 
talk of Suez, where Britain faced an almost 
identical crisis in 1956. 

True, we have strong cause for resent- 
ment over America’s role at Suez. In Cairo 
the American Ambassador did everything he 
could to provoke the crisis. He gave fervent 
support to Nasser’s spurious claims. 

And even Eisenhower sprang to Nasser's 
aid when Anthony Eden launched his at- 
tack on the canal—even though the West 
would have benefited immeasurably if the 
campaign had gone on as planned. 

But our resentment and our sense of irony 
must not prevent us from sticking to our 
principles. 

We must stand by the Sanctity of inter- 
national treaties. We live by them. 

The Panama Treaty of 1903 was a binding 
contract—and it is in our interest, just as 
much as America’s, that it should not wan- 
tonly be torn to shreds, 

THE LESSON 


What of the Americans themselves? What 
should we say to them? 

We should remind them of a simple fact. 
It is in the nature of man that if he is 
beaten once, he is beaten twice. It may be 
said that the Americans have already been 
beaten once in Cuba. Just so. 

And the lesson they should learn is to be 
firm when lawless hands seek to grab the 
means of wealth which either they or their 
allies have built up. 

The Americans must restrain their desire 
to be regarded as the whole world’s generous 
and kindly uncle. That only breeds future 
trouble. 


A Republican Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1964 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my Jersey City constituents, William 
Berry, has written what I consider to 
be a very acute observation of a great 
man who represented his party to the 
best of his ability—John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. I believe Mr. Berry's observa- 
tions to be especially worthwhile, since 
he admittedly is not a Democrat. I feel 
it is commendable that truth is not al- 
ways so biased that it cannot be told and 
I herewith include his remarks, which 
appeared in the Hudson Dispatch in a 
letter to the editor. The Hudson Dis- 
patch is one of the leading newspapers 
in my district in Union City, N.J. 

A REPUBLICAN SPEAKS 
Jersey Crry, December 27, 1963. 
Eprror, HUDSON DISPATCH: 

In 1952 in Boston, my wife (Democrat) 

and I (Republican), were fortunate to have 
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met and spent 30 minutes with a man who 
made himself available to all Americans. 
Though I remained a Taft Republican, I 
did feel the greatness of my country more 
deeply. It didn’t bother him that I was 
a Republican in direction but happy that 
I was a voter. And he said, should you send 
me to the Senate, I shall represent you to 
the fullest of my abilities. He asked us to 
write as we said goodby, and I told my 
wife to write him in care of U.S. Senate be- 
cause that’s where he was going. 

Later we came to New Jersey and sud- 
denly it was 1960. I was shocked. I knew 
he was going places, but so soon. This time 
I voted one lever—Democratic, and all others 
Republican. Though I did not agree with 
all he did, the only reason I can find for 
being sorry I voted for him is I know he was 
a great American and my vote helped put 
him in Dallas on November 22. 

I only hope our 1964 resolutions include 
calm, thoughtful attitudes toward all peo- 
ple, even when they disagree with our views. 
For if any American President ever expanded 
this view on humanity with honest sin- 
cerity, John F. Kennedy did. 

WILLIAM BERRY. 


A Call to Action 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, in the 
February 1964 issue of Reader’s Digest, 
there appears a condensation of an ar- 
ticle by Norman Vincent Peale, D.D., 
entitled “The Power of the Positive 
‘No.’ ” 

Among other things, the article points 
out that our ancestors, in a few decades, 
tamed a wilderness and built the might- 
iest Nation the world has ever seen. The 
article states: 

And how did they do it? Largely by say- 
ing “No” to the things that might have 
stopped them: No“ to fear, No“ to soft- 
ness, No“ to decadence—"No!” 


Mr. Charles L. Dancey in the Janu- 
ary 28, 1964, issue of the Peoria Journal 
Star feels “as the self-proclaimed leaders 
of the world, we aren’t doing so well 
these days.” I believe Mr. Dancey’s 
editorial is a call to positive action with 

a “No” to those who wish to promote 
softness and fear. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the editorial at this point: 

LEADER OF THE WORLD? 

As the self-proclaimed leaders of the world, 
we aren't doing too well these days. 

In southeast Asia, Cambodia has thrown 
us out, and the new regime we backed in 
South Vietnam is admittedly not even doing 
as well against the Reds as the one we sold 
out. We are mediating between Indonesia 
and Malaysia, where we have discovered that 
our earlier mediation in favor of Indonesian 
imperialism against Papua only whetted 
their appetites and added to their arrogance. 

In the midst of all this, our friend, Charles 
de Gaulle, recognizes Red China and arranges 
for an exchange of ambassadors, spitting in 
our eye as he does so. 

In the power vacuum of Africa, which we 
did so much to create, Communist agitators 
are on the move, taking over Zanzibar in a 
bloody coup, and sowing the seeds of revolt 
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in the native armies of a handful of east 
African states. The situation has been ripe 
for such action because there are no sources 
of democratic power, and the only power 
most regimes have is that of a small native 
army. Such “praetorian guards“ come to 
realize that they are the only source of order 
in the land, and then they begin to decide 
who runs things, or else to demand black- 
mail for their continued allegiance. 

There is both powerful irony and powerful 
significance in the act of Jomo Kenyatta, of 
all people, the old “Burning Spear” of the 
Mau Mau movement, asking for British 
troops to come back and maintain order in 
his country. 

Here again, troubled Kenya, Uganda, Tan- 
ganyika, and others in their hour of peril 
did not call upon the United Nations, and 
certainly not upon the United States. They 
called upon the former “colonial power,” 
England. 

And the British, with a tiny volunteer 
army, have responded more effectively than 
has previously been the case when the U.N. 
or the United States was summoned. 

On the other coast, Ghana has just for- 
mally acted to set up a one-party “socialist” 
state. In the Congo, guerrillas are butcher- 
ing missionary women and priests, 

In Europe, only Germany even bothers to 
pretend to continue to have respect for U.S. 
policy. 

And, here, in our own backyard, it is no 
longer possible to hide the fact that our so- 
called quarantine policy against Castro is a 
fraud. It has neither managed to keep 
Castro’s arms and agents out of Latin 
America as promised, nor kept European 
countries from shipping goods to Fidel. 
France is even loaning him money. 

And, Panama, the tiny country where we 
have the greatest interest, where we spend 
the most money, and have had the closest 
ties and the most incentive and opportunity 
to develop a model state, has just exploded in 
our face. 

Can it be possible, just barely possible, 
that our beautifully logical reasons for pur- 
suring a soft“ foreign policy had a flaw 
somewhere? 

Have we been wrong, in spite of all the 
honeyed words and haughty “explanations” 
of the wisdom of U.S. policy? 

If not, all we can say is: If this is what 
happens when we're right, God help us when 
we do make a mistake. 

O. L. Dancer. 


Foreign Policy a Shambles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include an edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal of 
February 4, 1964, showing the develop- 
ing chaos in our present hit-and-miss 
foreign policy. 

Yesterday the American Embassy in 
Cyprus was bombed in an anti-American 
demonstration. Why we ever became in- 
volved in the Cyprus situation is a com- 
plete mystery. The only result of indi- 
cating that we would use U.S. troops 
there was to turn a dispute between two 
peoples friendly to the United States into 
an excuse for more hate America propa- 
ganda and involving us in a situation in 
which we have no responsibility. 
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Our inept handling of Asian affairs has 
Now reached the point where we may be 
drawn, according to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, into a shooting war over the In- 
donesia-Malaysia dispute. 

Communist-inspired revolution in 
Zanzibar created more anti-American 
attacks. While in Ghana, where we have 
Poured millions of dollars in foreign aid 
and will continue to do so, a mob egged 
on by the government of Kwame 

, tore down the American flag 
and attacked our Embassy. 

Mr. Speaker, American prestige un- 
der our present leadership is slipping so 
Yapidly that we are not certain that by 
tomorrow we will have a single ally left 
upon whom we can depend. We must 
institute now a firm, understandable for- 
eign policy which puts the self-interest 
of the United States above a lovable 
image or the appeasement of the Com- 
Munists. 

The editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal and an article from the Wash- 
ington Post detailing the mob action in 
Ghana, follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal] 
Too MUCH ALL OVER 


The various crises erupting around the 
World should, as President Johnson says, “be 
Viewed in the perspective of history and not 
headlines.” He is obviously doing what he 
can to calm flaring foreign tempers and damp 
down any crisis psychology at home. 

Yet this approach leaves unanswered some 
exceedingly tough questions about Amer- 
Jas involvements abroad. 

In trouble spots like east Africa we can 
hardly expect, in the President’s words, to 
control events. Regarding the Congo, where 
turmoil is chronic, the United States seems 
to have chosen to put itself at the mercy of 
the United Nations, though it is not at all 
clear what, if anything, that organization 
could do about the latest outbreaks. 

The relative exclusion of U.S. power or in- 
fluence In some of these areas, plus our deep 
commitment in others, makes it appear rath- 
er odd that the Government should seek out 
hew involvements. The United States, for 
example, has never played a direct role in 
Cyprus, where Greek and Turkish communi- 
ties are at loggerheads. Now, though, there 
is the proposal to send in American troops, as 
part of an international force, to try to keep 
peace, 

It is perhaps true that this plan could be 
defended in terms of the NATO Alliance. But 
m is difficult to see what U.S. troops 
Would accomplish, when the British in par- 
ticular are directly concerned with Cyprus. 

Tt is even harder to comprehend why the 
United States should be expected to take over 
the unpromising care of this unlovely baby. 

In a somewhat similar way, Attorney Gen- 
eral Kennedy warns on his return from talks 
in the Par East that the United States could 
get pulled into a shooting war if Indonesia 


eration of Malaysia, and it remains to be 
seen whether Mr. Kennedy's mission will 
deter war. 

Undoubtedly such exercise of diplomacy is 
proper for the United States in the circum- 
. Indeed, if our diplomacy had been 
firmer in the past, Sukarno might not be so 
sure he can get everything he wants; the 
United States was instrumental in turning 


In any case, there is a great differ 
tween a diplomatic kt oe Peha OF poate 
and talk of actually going to war. Do we 
have to get into everything? 
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It's not as though the United States didn't 
have enough on its hands as it is, even apart 
from the continuing military threat from 
Russia. We seem to be getting nowhere with 
Panama, since the Panamanian authorities 
evidently believe they can hold us up if they 
keep yelling “aggression” often and loudly 
enough. 

By no means least is the gravely disquiet- 
ing condition of South Vietnam. Though it 
has its pseudocomic aspects in the musical 
chairs of the generals, there is nothing at all 
comic in our increasingly heavy involvement 
in a war which many observers think cannot 
be won on the present basis. 

Perhaps Mr. Johnson is correct when he 
says there is no alternative to the present 
course; certainly General de Gaulle’s ideas 
of neutralizing all of North and South Viet- 
nam sound unrealistic at this time. But the 
admitted fact is that the war is going badly, 
and there is no clear answer to the question 
of how it is possible to halt guerrillas oper- 
ating from a privileged sanctuary in the 
north. 

The United States, then, may be confront- 
ing a decision either to expand the war or 
abandon it. So far as the public knows, 
however, the Government might not even be 
aware that such a decision could be forced 
on it. All that is evident is a mounting toll 
of casualties and a dangerous drift of policy. 

We agree that all these problems should 
be viewed in the perspective of history, But 
what history strongly suggests is trouble for 
nations, however well intentioned, that try 
to do too much in the world. 

From the Washington (D.C., Post] 
GHANAIAN Mop ATTACKS AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Haus Down US. FLAG 

Accra, February 4—Mobs of Ghanaians, 
egged on by government party loudspeaker 
trucks, marched on the U.S. Embassy today, 
hauled down the American flag and threat- 
ened to storm the building. 

One crowd of several hundred demonstra- 
tors fell back when Emerson Player of Den- 
ver, a Negro Embassy official, rushed out, 
selzed the rope and ran the banner up the 
staff. 

Police and leaders of President Kwame 
Nkrumah’s Convention People’s Party 
stopped another mob short of storming the 
Embassy during a second demonstration 
directed against what the mob called filthy 
American imperialism. 

US. Ambassador William P. Mahoney said 
the demonstrations were an unfriendly act 
by the Ghana Government of a flagrant 
nature. 

U.S. PROTEST MADE 

He drove to the foreign office, as the dem- 
onstrations continued, to register a strong 
oral protest with Foreign Minister Kojo Bot- 
sio The Embassy followed it with a formal 
note of protest. 

American officials said that while they took 
a scrious view of the demonstrations, they 
had no plans at present to warn US. na- 
tionals to remain off the streets or take other 
precautions. 

The first police arrived on the scene about 
the time that the first demonstration 
erupted. After the assault on the flagpole, 
police formed a ring around it and no further 
attempt was made against the 

Early today, before the incidents, trucks 
circulated through the streets with loud- 
speakers blaring: “There are rumors two 
soldiers have been killed and Nkrumah has 
been arrested. These rumors are not true. 
American imperialists started the rumors. 
They haye sent money into Ghana to start 
rumors and trouble.” 

The people were urged to march on the 
US. Embassy. A mob of several hundred 
responded, 

“GHANA YES, YANKEES NO” 

Outside the Embassy, T. D. Bafoe, editor 
of the Ghanalan Times, shouted: “Ghana 
yes, Yankees no, Yankees go home. 
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“You killed President Kennedy,” he yelled 
toward the Embassy. “You cannot kill 
Kwame Nkrumah. American imperialism is 
a filthy civilization.” 

Another shouting mob that included mem- 
bers of the worker's brigade—an organiza- 
tion of the unemployed attached to the 
army—stormed part of the way up the stairs 
leading to the Embassy entrance before police 
and leaders held them back. 

Nkrumah, in a nationwide radio speech 
following the announcement that he had 
won 99 percent approval in a referendum to 
make Ghana a one-party state, denounced 
malicious rumors “formented by evil men and 
neocolonialist agents amongst us.” 

He did not specify what the rumors were. 
Neither did the Evening News in an anti- 
American editorial, 

“We suspect American imperialists and 
their clique of lackeys of originating and 
spreading certain wild, fantastic rumors con- 
cerning the person of the people's leader and 
emancipator, Osagyefo (Redeemer) Dr. 
Kwame Nkrumah,” the newspaper said. 


Civil Rights Act of 1963 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 4, 1964 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7152) to enforce 
the constitutional right to vote, to confer 
jurisdiction upon the district courts of the 
United States to provide injunctive relief 
against discrimination in public accommo- 
dations, to authorize the Attorney General 
to institute suits to protect constitutional 
rights in education, to establish a Commu- 
nity Relations Service, to extend for 4 years 
the Commission on Civil Rights, to prevent 
discrimination in federally assisted pro- 
grams, to establish a Commission on Equal 
Employment Opportunity, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the 
amendment. It has been my privilege 
in the past to represent my State in 
some criminal matters and to attempt 
to sustain the State’s position in the 
appellate courts. 

In the light of that experience, I think 
it would be. a great burden to attempt 
to sustain the additional requirements 
which would be placed by the amend- 
ment now before the House upon the 
prosecution in any one of these cases. 

First, a completely new and collateral 
issue wouli be laid before the court, be- 
fore it would be possible to get to the 
merits of the case. The preliminary 
question which would be brought up for 
determination would be the issue as to 
whether or not the Attorney General 
had correctly delimited the area of com- 
petition. I do not know how an Attor- 
ney General would attempt to make such 
a definition, but whatever he did would 
be subject to attack. That question 
might have to go all the way up the line 
of the courts and come all the way down 
before it would be possible to get to the 
merits of the case. 

I believe the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has a meritorious principle in 
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mind, in proposing the amendment, but 
I visualize that the amendment could 
boomerang. Instead of relieving a 
proprietor of a business of litigation and 
the harassment which the gentleman en- 
visions, it might actually enmesh him 
in additional litigation. 

Mr. MARTIN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will my distinguished col- 
league yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield to my friend 
from California. 

Mr. MARTIN of California. Is it not 
a fact that all afternoon and through- 
out all the debate the chairman has 
called upon the antitrust laws to sustain 
his position, and that within those laws 
there is defined the same area about 
which I am talking? Is that not a fact? 
Is that not true? 

Mr. MATHIAS. It is not an cnalogous 
situation. 

Mr. MARTIN of California. Do they 
not have to define the area of competi- 
tion? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I do not think it is 
analogous to this particular situation. 

Mr. MARTIN of California. Well, it is 
so close that it has great relevance to 
it. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I would like to point 
out to my friend from California in the 
antitrust laws the defining of the area 
which is involved is not fundamental to 
initiating the action. I think that is 
what makes the difference. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. RODINO. Is it not necessarily 
true where a defendant seeks to be 
separate because his defense is separate, 
because it involves a separate cause of 
action, that can be done? 

Mr. MATHIAS. That is right. 

Mr. RODINO. This, in my judgment, 
is a punitive action section just to be- 
cloud the entire issue. 

Mr. MARTIN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MARTIN of California. Has the 
gentleman ever tried any lawsults? 

Mr. RODINO. Les. 

Mr. MARTIN of California. Then, I 
think you know what I am talking 
about. 

Mr. RODINO. Yes, I do. This is the 
very reason why I tell you once again 
that this is an area that cannot possibly 
work. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 


TV Debate Ban Would Be Unfair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1964 
Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, while 


I was 0} to the suspension of equal 
time on for the presidential election 
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of 1964 unless the resolution provided for 
real debates not interviews like those of 
the 1960 election, but now since it looks 
as if the only known presidential candi- 
date at this time wants the Congress to 
kill the suspension resolution after it has 
passed both bodies, I find myself in fa- 
vor of sending the resolution to confer- 
ence and complete the legislative action. 
Certainly I am in sympathy with the edi- 
torial in the Chicago Daily News of Feb- 
ruary 4 which follows: 
TV Desate Ban WouLD Be UNFAIR 

Democrats in Congress are reported to be 
Stalling on a bill which would suspend the 
equal time law and clear the way for TV de- 
bates between presidential candidates of the 
two major parties. 

The action is needed, as it was in 1960, to 
rule out many minority candidates who 
would otherwise demand equal time and 
create an intolerable network jamup. 

House Republicans believe the Democrats 


-want to bottle up the bill because, they say, 


President Johnson does not choose to engage 
in a debate series patterned after the Ken- 
nedy-Nixon TV appearances. 

Regardless of what any nominee's strategy 
might turn out to be, we do not believe 
either party has the right to decide whether 
a particular communications medium should 
be made available at campaign time. 

If any candidate wants to bypass TV de- 
bating after the opportunity has been of- 
fered, he has every right to do so. Con- 
gress should pass the equal time suspension 
bill. 


Farragut, Idaho, Selected Site for 1965 
Girl Scout Senior Roundup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in 1965 
Idaho will have the distinct privilege of 
being host to the International Girl 
Scout Senior Roundup—the largest en- 
campment for girls in the Western 
World. 

The purpose of the encampment is to 
provide an opportunity to which all Girl 
Scouts may aspire; provide added in- 
terest and stimulation to ongoing pro- 
grams in troops and camps; provide 
those attending with experience in liy- 
ing and working with girls from many 
different backgrounds and from all parts 
of the Nation and many parts of the 
world; give the girls a sense of belong- 


ing to a strong and unified movement; 


give each an opportunity for practical 
experience in self direction and resource- 
fulness, technical skills, and personal 
adaptability, and to increase public un- 
derstanding of Girl Scouting through a 
large-scale demonstration of the Girl 


Scout program in action. 


The interest and success of the pre- 
vious encampments can be best related 
by the participants themselves. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the words of an Indiana girl 
who attended the 1962 Senior Roundup 
in Vermont. x 


Here are some of her impressions: 
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Button Bay: THE 1962 Girt Scour SENIOR 
ROUNDUP 

I'd like to thank my trainers and every- 
one who helped send the girls from Hoosier 
Capital to Roundup. It was well worth all 
the effort that you put out, believe me. No 
girl that was really a part of Roundup will 
ever be the same. 

I did some thinking before attempting 
this report. I've tried to think of as many 
suggestions and as many of my reactions to 
Roundup as I could and I've tried to express 
these things as clearly as I could. 

I have come face to face with the realiza- 
tion that I cannot possibly give you a com- 
plete and detailed report of Roundup. I 
didn't see all of Roundup and there weren't 
enough hours in the day to do all the activi- 
ties offered at Roundup. I can't even give 
you a complete and detailed report of every- 
thing I did. I would still be writing at the 
end of September if I even tried to tell you 
everything I did. The best I can do is to 
try and give you a glimpse of the things I 
saw and did. Wonderful, swell, terrific, 
stimulating, exciting, an experience of a life- 
time, exhausting, inspiring, sharp, fun, im- 
pressive, marvelous, and stupendous are only 
a few of the words I have heard used to 
describe Roundup. Really, I was impressed 
beyond words with it. 

There's no doubt in my mind. Roundup 
is an experience that is so valuable that it 
must continue. I can think of no other 
way in which to gain this experience. 

It's a very stirring experience to live with 
girls from so many backgrounds, It’s very 
enlightening to brush your teeth with a girl 
from Pennsylvania, or wash laundry with a 
girl from Alabama. 

The whole atmosphere of Roundup is hard 
to explain. There’s excitement of living 
with so many girls from so many places, 
the excitement of learning and exchanging 
new ideas and ideals, the excitement of 
whole new worlds opened up and the excite- 
ment of discovering the surrounding world. 

I can't explain the friendliness of Round- 
up. I just lived it. Visitors remarked 
about it and found themselves drawn into it. 
Everyone was greeted by HI,“ or “Where're 
you from?” There were no foreigners at 
Roundup, only strangers, and the strangers 
soon became friends. The common lan- 
guage at Roundup was a smile, and smiles 
don’t have accents. 

There’s a common bond at Roundup, a 
bond between girls of vasty different back- 
grounds, because they have shared the same 
discomforts, goals, and fun in singing and 
swapping. 

To me, though, the most wonderful thing 
about Roundup was the people, There were 
adults with such depths of understanding, 
such wisdom and so marvelous in their sense 
of humor that 12 more days would not have 
given me enough time to ask all the ques- 
tions I wanted to ask, 

I had, to some extent, expected the leader- 
ship to be of a high caliber but the girls were 
beyond my expectations. It was really won- 
derful to find other girls interested in the 
Same things I was. There were girls who 
were aware of the world about them, and 
who were eager to learn, discuss, and absorb 
all that they could. 

Just the fact that these girls were doing 
some thinking didn't prevent cutting up. 
I think we (all 8,500 of us) managed to dig 
up every bit of clean fun to be had in that 
camp. We pulled all the old tricks and prob- 
ably invented some new ones, In our high 
schools we are limited to knowing a small 
number of people. It is nearly impossible 
for teenage girls to get the variety of opinion, 
talent, and ability that we were exposed to 
the minute we boarded the Roundup Spe- 
cial. For this reason, if no other, Roundup 
was valuable as a broadening experience. 

After attending an event like Roundup, 
you can't help gaining a greater idea of the 
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Scope of our organization, worldwide as well 
as national. I think that too many times 
We forget that we are part of a national or- 
ganization and that it takes a Roundup to 
bring the picture back into focus. 
When I returned from Roundup, a friend 
` of our family inquired about the camping I 
had done. He was quite surprised to find 
that we hadn't eaten wild berries, taken any 
all-day hikes or done a lot of other things 
Connected with primitive camping. He 
hadn't understood that to do primitive 
Camping was not the aim of Roundup. 
Primitive camping skills were important, 
though. We had to have our skills down £0 
Pat that we didn't have to think about them 
and so we could spend as little time as pos- 
Sible in campkeeping. Our pre-Roundup 
was invaluable in this area, In 
training we perfected our skills and learned 
to work as a patrol. This really made things 
bearable when we came up against cold, 
rainy weather, fires that kept golng out, and 
leaky tents. We felt capable to handle all 
the situations we met because of the pre- 
Roundup training. 


On July 17 through July 26, 1965, more 
than 6,000 tents will rise on the shores 
of Lake Pend Oreille, midway between 
Coeur d’Alene and Sandpoint, Idaho. 
The 5,000-acre reserve at Farragut is 
currently used as a wildlife management 
area. During World War II, it was a 
Naval training station. 

Since Girl Scouts from every State will 
attend this encampment, I would also 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues an article pertaining to this site. 
Perhaps it will be of assistance in an- 
swering inquiries from constituents. 
From the January-February 1955 issue 
of the Idaho Wildlife Review, the follow- 
ing article appeared: 

THE PARRAGUT WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT AREA 

The lands now included within the bound- 
aries of the Farragut Wildlife Management 
Area are a portion of those lands acquired 
trom private owners, Kootenai County, and 
&.rallway company, under terms of a declara- 
tion of taking, dated Septemebr 19, 1942, 
for the purpose of establishing a naval train- 
ing base. 

Several years after hostilities ended, the 


wildlife, research study and public recrea- 
tion, the Idaho Fish and Game Department 
made formal application to secure the prop- 


following terms were agreed upon: 
(1) The transfer of 3,816 acres together 


Idaho, without any payment or transfer of 
funds. 
(2) The purchase of 95.5 acres of land in 
six parcels by the Idaho Department of Fish 
and Game for the price of 649,985. 

(3) The purchase of 37.9 acres of land by 
the Idaho t of Fish 
for the price of $9,695,000. 
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LOCATION AND TERRAIN 


This property Is located at the extreme 
south end of Lake Pend Oreille, and is on 
the west shore. Most of the south boundary 
of the area is bordered by the lake, with 
portions adjoining the lake on the east. 

It lies approximately 23 miles north of 
Coeur d'Alene. The main approach is from 
a junction at U.S. highway 10 alternate, ap- 
proximately halfway between Coeur d'Alene 
and Sandpoint. An oiled road leads east 
from this junction to the main entrance of 
the area. 

Most of the area is semifiat land, with 
wooded knolls and slopes leading downward 
to the lakeshore. Evergreen trees are pre- 
dominant, with open glades and grassy 
meadows dotting the area. Dense under- 
growth and brush occurs in a few areas, 
mainly in wooded sections along the lake- 
shore on the southwest portion of the area. 

A main oiled road bisects the area on a 
diagonal from the west entrance to the town 
of Bayview. Another oiled road leaves the 
main drive near the eastern end of the area, 
circling the extreme eastern portion, ending 
at Bayview. Another road leaves this drive 
providing access to the fish and game de- 
partment public dock and camping area. 
There is a total of 47 miles of blacktop road 
in the area, 

REFUGE 


The Farragut Wildlife Refuge was first 
created by the Idaho Fish and Game Com- 
mission in October 1942. It included lands 
adjacent to what is the present management 
area, providing a “buffer” strip around three 
sides of the naval training station, and in- 
cluding the station. 

The order made it “unlawful to hunt, dis- 
charge firearms or carry uncased firearms for 
the purpose of hunting within the bound- 
aries of the refuge.” 

The same restriction is still in effect, but 
the commission acted in April 1948, amend- 
ing the boundaries to reduce the former 
refuge area, The present refuge includes the 
aréa within the metal fence which borders 
the refuge on three sides. The lakeshore is 
the boundary line connecting the fences on 
the east end of the property. 


PURPOSE 


The proposed use of the area included 
several objectives. For example, the original 
application stated in part: “The area within 
the perimeter fence to be set aside as a 
refuge * * * whitetailed deer and upland 
game birds primary species to be benefited 
1 ble educational and research 
studies * * * trapping of surplus deer to 
secure breeding stocks of these animals for 
other areas * * * public recreational and 
scenic values and locations for nature 
studies and conservation practices by youth 
groups.” 

The recreational values of the region were 
apparently in the minds of many people 
years before as the Idaho Legislature passed 
a law in 1927 which included areas such as 
this. The law states in part: “The lands 
belonging to the State of Idaho between 
high and low water mark of (Priest, Pend 
Oreille, and Coeur d’Alene Lakes), as well 
as other lands of the State adjacent to these 
lakes * * * are hereby declared to be de- 
voted to a public use in connection with 
the preservation of said lakes in their present 
condition as a health resort and recreation 
place for the inhabitants of the State and 
said public use is hereby declared to be a 
more necessary use than the use of such 
lands as a storage reservoir for irrigation 
and power purposes.” 

IMPROVEMENTS 


The first Federal aid in wildlife restora- 
tion program was initiated on the area in 
1951 when plans were proposed to rebuild, 
and relocate, certain sections of the existing 
boundary fence. This was to confine deer 
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and facilitate management of wildlife, 
mainly whitetailed deer. 

It was proposed that a camp ground and 
boat dock be built om the shore of Pend 
Oreille Lake, for public use and recreation. 

Cattle guards were installed along with 
the fence changes. As contractors removed 
surplus buildings throughout the area it 
left cement basements in many places. One 
wall of each of these was pushed in to per- 
mit escapement of animals which might en- 
ter the cavities. Rocks were removed from 
field areas where improvement planting was 
anticipated. 

Many of the access roads leading from 
the main drive were blocked to prevent 
traffic in the wildlife area and to eliminate 
chances of fires being started. ` 

DEVELOPMENT 


A full-time refuge manager was stationed 
on the area s October 1, 1952. Prior 
to that time refuge operations were handled 
on a part-time basis. 

His duties included maintenance of fences 
and other property; repair and upkeep of 
buildings; storage and safekeeping of sal- 
vage materials obtained from the former 
naval training station; planning crop pro- 
duction programs; shrub and plant care; 
planning wildlife management of the area, 
and general supervision of the property. 

A major part of the work includes law 
enforcement patrol and checking of widely 
scattered property and game on the area. 
As deer roam every portion of the area, are 
reasonably tame, and feed in open areas at 
night, they present tempting targets for 
poachers, 

The public camp area requires servicing 
and cleanup as several hundred people may 
use the facilities over a weekend. 

There are approximately 250 acres of al- 
falfa hay lands within the area, Plans call 
for production of 35 to 50 tons of hay each 
year for de mt needs. The balance will 
be left to provide feed and cover for wildlife, 
Approximately 65 acres of barley were raised 
in 19538. The harvested grain was used at 
bird refuges and game farms. 

A total of 85 acres was seeded to grass in 
1954. This is a permanent type grass mix- 
ture containing manchar smooth brome, 
red clover, intermediate wheat grass, alta 
fescue, hard fescue and orchard grass. 


WILDLIFE USE 


The main wildlife use on the area is by 
whitetalled deer. A few male deer have been 
observed. Deer numbers have varied from 
300 to 500 head depending upon the time 
of year. Some deer are livetrapped from 
time to time, and transported to other parts 
of the State in an attempt to reestablish this 
species in suitable habitat. 

There are a few Chinese peasants living 
on the area. Ruffed grouse are often seen 
and a few coyotes and bobcats visit the area. 

COOPERATION 


Habitat improvement work was carried on 
in connection with National Wildlife Week 
in March 1954, when 114 persons from the 
Coeur d'Alene and Farragut area gathered 
on the refuge one day to plant 4,000 trees 
and shrubs. 

Object of the work was twofold: (1) to 
screen off unsightly foundations remaining 
from the former Naval training station, and, 
(2) provide additional game bird cover and 
supplementary feed for wildlife. 

Scouts, campfire girls, the Coeur d'Alene 
Wildlife Federation and the CDA chapter of 
the Idaho Outdoor Association joined with 
fish and game department personnel planting 
trees, erecting protective fencing and con- 
suming countless hot dogs and hamburgers 
donated by local business firms. 

The game department emphasizes one 
thing above everything else in connection 
with the area. Everybody is welcome—and 
it’s free.“ Several words of caution. Drive 
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carefully—there are deer in all portions of 
the grounds—also people. Keep camping 
areas clean and protected with regard to fires. 
Use only the permitted travel lanes and 
camping spots. 


Panama Canal: Guilty Feeling Becoming 
American Way? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
those who know that our country is 
great, I have always taken pride in one 
of its most notable achievements—the 
acquisition of the Canal Zone and build- 
ing the Panama Canal. 

In the course of this great work on 
the isthmus, the United States trans- 
formed an area that was one of the worst 
pest holes in the world into a showplace 
for health and sanitation and con- 
structed one of the greatest works of 
man. No thoughtful citizens of our 
country who makes a transit of the Pan- 
ama Canal on board ship, crosses Gatun 
Lake and views the artificial gorge now 
known as Gaillard Cut, falls to feel 
proud of the American people. 

Despite the evidence on the isthmus 
for all writers and journalists to see, our 
country has been fed“ for many years 
un-American propoganda that would be- 
little the magnitude of this great 
achievement and would create a sense of 
guilt on the part of our people for their 
bringing into being what was the dream 
of four centuries. I can think of no 
greater disservice to our country and the 
entire world that some of our publicists 
have committed than their advancement 
of the long-range Soviet objective of un- 
dermining the status of the United 
States as sovereign of the Canal Zone 
and Panama Canal. 

It was, therefore, with the greatest in- 
terest that I read in the January 21, 1964, 
issue of the News of Lynchburg, Ya., a 
thoughtful article by Holmes Alexander 
in which he, in effect, exposes the sub- 
versive type of journalism that has in- 
fected the mass news media of the United 
States. 

The indicated article follows: 

GutLTY FEELING BECOMING American War? 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

WASHINGTON.—"There's something in the 
American air that wasn't here before,” said 
the returning traveler, who'd returned about 
the time of the Panamanian crisis. “What 
could it be?” 

Oh, that would be the guilty feeling, he 
was told. In America these days we always 
point the finger of shame at ourselves when 
anything goes wrong. 

“Yes,” said the returning traveler. “I've 
been reading that we are as guilty in Panama 
as the French were in Algeria, the Belgians 
in the Congo, the British in Suez. But it's 
difficult to follow those analogies. I can't 
find when we were ever as cruel to the Pana- 
manians as the French have been to North 
Africans and Southeast Asians. Or that we 
ever exploited Panama as the Belgians did 
central Africa. Or that we ever had an im- 


essays 
. the “Challenge of Citizenship,” which 
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perialistic history that would hold a pale 
candle to the British. We must enjoy mak- 
ing ourselves suffer by drawing these absurd 
comparisons.” 

Gunboat diplomacy, he was told. 

“Hardly a Panamanian is now alive who 
ever saw us practice gunboat diplomacy,” ob- 
served the traveler. 

The big stick, he was reminded. 

“Theodore Roosevelt has been dead longer 
than the German Kaiser,” the returning 
traveler stubbornly declared. “The only big 
stick we've carried in this generation is one 
with foreign aid in its prong. Long before 
those Panamanian high school boys who 
Started the riots were born, the Yankee Dol- 
lar has been going out to uplift the world, 
including Panama, in a very big way.“ 

A nation of haters. 

“The way I heard it,” said the returning 
traveler, “it's been the Panamanian poli- 
ticlans who've been preaching hate. I can 
see why Americans in Panama are envied for 
being rich and mighty, but that should make 
the Panamanians more wrong than it makes 
us. I can see how the Panama Canal gives 
us a big headache, but why a guit com- 
plex? We ought to be proud of it.” 2 

Now the returning traveler was talking 
Uke an extreme nationalist. Next, he'd be 
saying that we've paid for the canal several 
times over, that we've been more than gen- 
erous toward the Panamanians, and that the 
only way we've failed has been in firm- 
ness. 

“I was just trying to understand the guilty 
feeling,” he insisted. 

Well, the guilty feeling, he was told, 18 
something like the cigarette habit. Amer- 
icans must know that its bad for them, 
but they get pleasure from it, too. A psy- 
chological crutch, the scientists call it. Some 
people think tt started at Hiroshima. 

“The guilty feeling of Americans must be 
quite a lift for the Communists, too,” ob- 
served the returning traveler. “It helps 
them to prove in their propaganda that 
Americans really are warmongers, imperial- 
ists, racists, and gangsters. You wouldn't 
su that the Communists helped plant 
that guilty feeling among us, would you?“ 

The traveler must have been away from 
America a long while, he was acidly told. 
Otherwise, he'd understand that we're taught 
not to hate Communists any longer. In- 
stead, we're taught to hate ourselves, 

"I see,” said the returning traveler sad- 
ly, for now it was quite clear to him why 
the guilty feeling had become such a part 
of the American way. 


Citizenship Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1964 
Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues two prize-winning on 


appeared in the most recent issue of the 
Revere Journal. The essays, written by 
Miss Mary Ann Goddard, a senior at the 
Immaculate Conception High School, 
and Paul Kane, a junior at Revere High 
School, were the local winners of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars annual Voice 
of Democracy contest sponsored by Post 
940 VFW. 


Both essays carry a very significant 
Message as we debate the provisions of 
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H.R. 7152, the first truly comprehensive 
civil rights bill in our Nation's history. 
Paul Kane states, in simple yet eloquent 
terms, the basic issue before the Congress 


T have learned to recognize the rights of all 
peopie, but, unfortunately, through faulty 
education, certain of our citizens are racial 
bigots and have put our Nation to the shad- 
ow of shame before the world. I consider 
it my responsibility as an American to sup- 
port the vast wave of protest against in- 
Justice. 


Mary Ann Goddard forcefully voices 
a call to action which we might well heed 
in our present deliberations: 

Now, this minute, this day each of us must 
not only face the truth about himself, but 
he must conquer the evils he sees within his 
Own soul as well as in his beloved homeland. 
Apathy, and indifference, godlessness, big- 
otry, racism, ignorance, and illiteracy are all 
too common within the structure of this 
world, and within the confines of this, our 
Nation. They have become a web, thrown 
over the ideals of democracy, truth, brother- 
hood, liberty, unity, alertness, and even over 
a ceaseless and never ending love of country 
and fellow man. 


Under leave to revise and extend, I 
e to insert these two essays at this 
e: 
CITIZENSHIP CHALLENGE 
(By Paul Kane) 

A beloved friend, whom we shall never for- 
get, immortalized the words of Plato in say- 
ing, Ax not what your country can do for 
you, but ask what you can do for your 
country.” ‘Therefore, I ask myself, “Exactly 
what can I do? Am I in an appropriate 
position to affect the course of my country? 
6 05 my 8 heard over 180 million 

thers S country, the greatest pow- 
er on earth, need the untiring support of ev- 
ery one of its citizens?” It certainly does. 

The existence of a system such as ours 
is entirely dependent on the continuing co- 


5 and harmony of its participants. 


ow of shame before the world. I consider 
it my responsibility as an American to sup- 
port the vast wave of protest against this 
injustice. If my America can claim to pro- 
tect other nations from tyranny, it must 
first prove to me that it protects its own cit- 
izens. This problem can only be solved by 
reeducation. All Americans realize that 
men's minds cannot be changed in a day, but 
American people are pleading for that change 
to start now, and they deserve it. This 
change, if started now, will not become ef- 
fective for many generations, but even its 
initiation will America’s intentions to 
the world. The responsibility of every true 
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American should not be, “Love thy neigh- 
bor,” but, first, “Free thy neighbor.” 

Although this Nation appears to be con- 
trolied by a small group of men in Washing- 
ton, it was so designed to give the actual 
Power to the populace, thus bringing heavy 
responsibility upon the American family. 
The family is perhaps the most cherished 
right of all free people. It is then the close 
Unity of the family which accounts for the 
Close unity of our Government. If the 
American family system abruptly ends, so 
ends individual freedom and thus our entire 
concept of Government. I, therefore, con- 
Sider loyalty to my family as a responsibility 
of being an American. It is the families 
Which contain the voters, and it is the voters 
Who control the country; therefore, it is 
necessary to have a close understanding in 
the family before attempting to reach accord 
in any governmental matter. 

Another duty of an American is to express 
Opinion. America has often been improved 
as a resuls of expressed views and debate. 
When I express a political opinion, I need not 
ask myself, What can I do for my country?” 
I have done it. I have continued the long 
tradition of freedom of speech established 
187 years ago. The noise of free speech is 
the music of the free world. Naturally, to 
those who are qualified, the right to vote is 
the pinnacle of freedom. The vote is the 
individual's voice, and it is often heard 
thousands of miles away. The citizen in the 
Voting booth need not ask himself what he 
8 do for his country, for he has done it 


This entire concept of my or any citizen's 
responsibility as an American is based upon 
Proper education. Patriotism, racial equal- 
ity, family harmony, public opinion—these 
things must all be learned, whether at school 
Or in the home. But education is a volun- 
tary act. A person can accept or reject any 
idea he wishes. Whether or not to improve 
Oneself and one’s country is completely at 
the individual's discretion. Therefore, I must 
constantly ask why I seek to better syself. 
“Ask not what your country can do to help 
you, but ask what you can do to help your 
country—and yourself.” 


CITIZENSHIP CHALLENGE 
(By Mary Ann Goddard) 


Today, more forcefully than at any other 
time, the future beckons each one of us to 
her. She presents a challenge such as no 
other generation has faced at any time in 

. These problems of the moment may 
not be unique, but they do differ in that they 
belong to us alone. We may, as our fore- 
fathers have in the past, look back to his- 
tory, in order to solve these dilemmas, but 
even though the answers may present them- 
Selves, it is for us to take up the standard, 
each man can do this for himself—only for 
himself alone. 

We are told by our elders, the growing 
peril of communism is to be feared, but the 
truth remains, this is not our greatest ob- 
stacle. Shakespeare once said, To thy self 
alone be true“ This statement has crossed 
the barriers of time and space, and remains 
with us today as a flickering spark in the 
biack desolation of night. Now, this minute, 
this day each of us must not only face the 
truth about himself, but he must conquer 
the evils he sees within his own soul, as well 
as in his beloved homeland. Apathy, and 
indifference, godlessness, bigotry, racism, ig- 
norance, and illiteracy are all too common 
within the structure of this world, and with- 
in the confines of this, our Nation. They 
have become a web, thrown over the ideals 
of democracy, truth, brotherhood, liberty, 
unity, alertness, and even over a ceaseless and 
never ending love of country and fellowman. 
We need only to look within ourselyes. Our 
native soil shall never be conquered by an 
aggressor, but could be overcome from within 
by a slow crumbling of values and ideals so 
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cherished by our ancestors, unless we, as en- 
lightened citizens, take up the banner and 
hold it high. Our predecessors who entrust- 
ed us with this challenge left their various 
homes, gave up time-honored customs, spoke 
a different language, left friends and rela- 
tives, fought and eventually shed their blood 
on a foreign shore. These are the citizens 
who created this heritage of ours out of the 
wilderness and passed on to us, this the 
greatest gift of all, the privilege of belong- 
ing to the family of these United States. 

Fellow Americans, let each man as he 
comes here today to stand before his God 
and his flag, say unto himself, I have come 
here physically strong, mentally alert, and 
spiritually alive, ready to face the future's 
obstacles. Let him resolve to serve his Cre- 
ator who made us to live, work, pray, and 
love one another in a land dedicated to peace 
and equality for each of His children. Let 
him stand straight in the shadow of the 
democracy he cherishes, the greatest ideal 
which has yet crossed the face of the earth 
and touched the heart of mankind. 

Action directs the torch bearer, the indi- 
vidual of today and all the todays of the fu- 
ture. Reflection, debate, and choice will de- 
fine the goal. An imperative decision 
awaits the steadfast and the time is now 
for you and me, citizens by birth or by 
choice of this great republic to stand united 
in this common effort. Together we can, we 
must, we will meet the challenge to citizen- 
ship. 1 


President Johnson's War on Slums 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1964 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I would like to 
insert at this point a news release issued 
by Sam Lefrak, president of the Lefrak 
Organization, in New York—one of the 
country’s leading builders—urging sup- 
port for President Johnson’s housing and 
urban renewal programs. 

The article follows: 

BUILDER Lerrak URGES CONSTRUCTION INDUS- 
TRY’s SUPPORT OF PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S 
War on SLUMS 
New Tonk. January 28.—A leading builder 

here today called on the American construc- 

tion industry to give dynamic support to 

President Johnson's housing and urban re- 

newal program, and hailed it as a major blow 

against slums and decay. 

Samuel J. Lefrak, president of the Lefrak 
Organization, said the Johnson program was 
& milestone in seeking a solution to the Na- 
tion’s housing problems and a clarion call 
to the entire construction industry. He 
pledged his support in lending the fullest 
assistance to Government agencies 
with drawing up the Johnson program and 
putting it into motion, should it become law 
at this session of Congress. 

In telegrams to officials of the National 
Association of Home Builders and the Na- 
tional Real Estate Board, Mr. Lefrak urged 
their active leadership to assure that the 
Johnson housing plan becomes reality. 

Mr. Lefrak said it should be clearly demon- 
strated where the housing industry stands 
in regard to President Johnson's pioneer 
program to aid major cities. The program 
calls for Federal assistance in the develop- 
ment of complete communities which will 
contain new homes, industry, commercial es- 
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tablishments, public facilities, and other re- 
quirements for community life. 

In his telegram, Mr. Lefrak recommended 
that each segment of construction should 
immediately form action committees to map 
out local programs of support for the Presi- 
dent’s proposed bill. These committees 
could provide the Government with impor- 
tant assistance concerning urban renewal 
and community development in local areas. 

The builder, whose company is construct- 
ing Lefrak City, a 6150 million apartment 
community development near the New York 
World's Fair in Forest Hills, Queens, N.Y. 
said: “We should all realize that the John- 
son program is a bold, new concept provid- 
ing construction with an official major role 
in the health and future of our economy. 
For the first time housing is the 
top priority it deserves in keeping with its 
position in our economic life.” 

Equally important, Mr. Lefrak said, is the 
concept of assistance to developers and hard 
pressed local governments. He noted that 
the program is designed to help local bulld- 
ers obtain favorable terms of credit and other 
aid. The Lefrak Organization utilizes pri- 
vate funds exclusively in financing its mid- 
dle-income apartment communities. 


Mr. Lefrak predicted that the industry 
could look forward to a high rate of housing 
and apartment starts and full labor em- 
ployment for years if the Johnson program 
is enacted in the coming session of Congress. 

“The marks a significant depar- 
ture for the industry because it seeks to use 
all the forces at the Nation's command—in- 
dustry, labor, Government—to strengthen 
our cities, beautify our lands, and provide 
decent housing for our citizens. 

“President Johnson and Housing Admin- 
istrator Robert C. Weaver should be heartily 
commended for continuing and extending 
the Kennedy housing program at a time 
when this problem is reaching critical pro- 
portions.” 


Charles McC. Mathias, Jr., Honored by 
Phi Alpha Delta Law Fraternity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr, HAGEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, as a member of the Phi Alpha Delta 
Law Fraternity, I am privileged to have 
some association with one of the local 
chapters of that august fraternity. Re- 
cently they initiated my distinguished 
colleague Congressman Maruias into the 
fraternity and I am submitting for your 
attention the introductory remarks 
given on that occasion in his honor: 
INTRODUCTION OF CONGRESSMAN CHARLES 

McC. MATHIAS, In., sy CARL G. Love, 

ESQ., ON THE Occasion oF His HONORARY 

INITIATION Into THE PHI ALPHA DELTA 

Law FRATERNITY, ON DECEMBER 14, 1963 

Ladies and gentlemen, no other address 
given this evening, nor perhaps before any 
other function of this fraternity, has ever 
been given with more pleasure or greater 
sincerity than these remarks I have in the 
way of a simple factual account of the man 
to whom we give honor tonight. 

As we all know CHARLES MCO. 
Maruias, In., is the Representative of the 
Sixth District of Maryland. I 
might add that this is one of the largest con- 
gressional districts in the entire country, 
both as to population with some 700,000 con» 
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stituents and as to dimension. I am told 
that Congressman McC. Marmras has fre- 
quently been envied by his fellow Congress- 
men who come from more remote districts in 
that it ls so easy for him to go home and 
maintain his contact with the people of his 
district, 

Such envy would, I think, be reconsidered 
once it is recognized that the county seat of 
Garrett County at the far reaches of the 
sixth district is as distant from Washington 
as New York City, and !s not accessible by 
train, plane or divided 4-lane toll road. It 
is an actual fact that it is far more easy for 
a Con from New York to meet with 
his constituents than it is for Mr. MATHIAS, 

Moreover, as those of us from this area 
well know, Mac—as he is almost always 
called—represents a district so varied in its 
make up—ranging from the sophisticated 
cosmopolitan area of Montgomery County, 
through the beautiful rural rolling country- 
side of Frederick and Allegheny Counties to 
some truly backwoodsy and less-developed 
sections of Garrett and Washington Coun- 
tles—as to constitute a region which in a 
way represents the full spectrum of the 
variety our Nation as a whole. 

I mention the above facts only by way of 
emphasizing to you that Congressman 
Marhtas—or Mac—fills one of the most dim- 
cult positions in the United States in his 
particular congressional seat. 

In his election in 1962 by the largest 
plurality ever given a Maryland Republican 

candidate (and that was ac- 
quired in a district where Democrats out- 
register Republicans by a 3-2 margin), he 
demonstrated that the people appreciate the 
way he has conducted and discharged his 
difficult assignment. I say appreciate—tI 
wonder sometimes if on his bad days—and 
we all have bad days—he does not feel that 
he may have been resentenced instead of 
being reelected. 

His abilities as a Congressman, which have 
received unusual recognition for a man who 
is only in his second term on the Hill are 
undoubtedly an outgrowth of his earlier 
and long experience in public service. Prior 
to his first election to Congress in November 
of 1960, Mr. Marmas had served as a dele- 
gate to the Maryland General Assembly, and 
prior to that he had served as both an 
Assistant Attorney General of Maryland and 
as city attorney of his hometown of Fred- 


erick, Md. These activities in public life. 


follow a Mathias family tradition, for his 
father, who is also a most wonderful man, 
had also served an elective office. 

Mr. Marutas attended Yale University and 
Haverford College, receiving his A.B. in 1944. 
He served also in World War II in the Pacific 
theater with the U.S. Navy, distinguishing 
himself as a gunnery Officer, and this asso- 
clation with the U.S. Navy continues today 
where is is a Heutenant commander in the 
US. Naval Reserve, and as an active mem- 
ber, having participated in some of the 
actual aerial surveillance, off Cuba in the 
fall of 1962. 

Following World War IT Mac lost no time 
in acquiring his LL.B. in 1949 from the Law 
School of the University of Maryland prepar- 

_ing himself for the practice of law in his 
father’s firm in Frederick, Md. 

He has acquired a strong understanding of 
many community problems, which he dem- 
onstrates in his legislative work now on the 
Hill, through his active work in a multitude 
of civic organizations. He has served as an 
officer of the Childrens Aid Society of Fred- 
erick County, as trustee of the Episcopal 
Free School and Orphan House, as vestryman 
of Frederick All Saints Church, as presi- 
dent of the Historical Society of Frederick 
County, as an officer of the Maryland State 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, and on the 
executive committee of the Maryland Civil 
War Centennial Commission—to name only 
a few. 
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In the Congress of the United States, Mr. 
MarTHias serves as a member of the House 
Committee for District of Columbia affairs, 
and on the very important House Judiclary 
Committee. Fortunately for lawyers in my 
specialty, Congressman Marzmas also serves 
on Subcommittee No. 3 of the House Ju- 
diciary Committee dealing with legislation 
affecting patent, trademark and copyright 
law. While this is a highly technical and 
specialized area which is very frequently 
quite remote from Mr. Marutas’ previous ex- 
perience and training, I can testify from per- 
sonal experience that he has nevertheless 
worked hard and acquired an exceptional 
grasp of the central philosophy and key is- 
sues in this area, and has been an effective 
legislative proponent and supporter of the 
patent system. 

Mr. Marutas’ legislative activity demon- 
strates not only his energy, but the wide 
spectrum of public affairs which captures 
his deep interest. In just this year Mr. 
Marrrras has sponsored legislation for studies 
in agriculture including soil uses and wheat 
and feed production; he has introduced legis- 
lation to establish a delegate from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, so that this area would at least 
have a voice to speak on its behalf in the 
House of Representatives while the more 
knotty problem of self-government is ironed 
out over a probably longer period of time. 
He has further sponsored legislation to re- 
vise the District of Columbia income tax 
structure, a bill to further protection in coal 
mine accidents, a bill to create a Chesapeake 
& Ohio National Historical Park, legislation 
in the area of the very serious and growing 
problem of water pollution, and a bill to 
prohibit interference by the Government 
with the free exercise of religion. 

He has also sponsored legislation to permit 
a 6-hour subpena of a witness for requiring 
the giving of evidence of any crimes com- 
mitted in the District of Columbia, In con- 
nection with the questioning of witnesses in 
the investigation of crimes, we had an ad- 
ministrative order by the District of Colum- 
bia Commissioners terminating the practice, 
up to then, of investigative arrests by the 
police department. As to that practice Mr. 
Maruiss stated in a speech to the House: 

“I do not condone it and do not mourn it. 
Every reasonable man must be concerned, 
“however, with the legal void created when 
the suspension of Investigative arrest was not 
coordinated with the substitution of some 
constitutional alternative.” 

While other legislative proposals were un- 
der what appeared to be a time-consuming 
scrutiny of various constitutionality argu- 
ments in the Department of Justice—Mr. 
Maruias proposed, with some merit I believe, 
that within Congress there were also many 
able lawyers likewise able to tussle with such 
complex and difficult issues. 

His interests range from that kind of dedi- 
cated concern for the safety and welfare of 
people in this city without representation, to 
deep concern with the development and util- 
ization of the Potomac River Basin. Not 
long ago Mac established what may well have 
been a first when he hurried back from up 
district inspection trip of dam and park sites 
to join his more soberly garbed colleagues, on 
the floor of the House, in answer to an im- 

t call for the yeas and nays, dressed in 
woolen plaid shirt and hunting boots. 

His interest in water development and uses, 
which may be allied to his continuing in- 
terest in the Navy, is not limited to rivers, 
but extends as broadly and deeply as the 
oceans themselves. As he put it in a speech 
last October, “Man has rather thoroughly 
unclothed the continents” in the exercise of 
his restless curiosity for exploration. We are 
now engaged in a massive exploration of 
outer space, but remaining largely untapped, 
and in an area of almost astonishing human 
ignorance, is that vast volume of our planet 
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which lies in and under the seas. Being fully 
aware of the intense interest by the Soviets 
in oceanography, and the fact that the So- 
viet oceanographic researchers surpass those 
of all the rest of the free world combind, 
Mr. Matias has asked the incisive question 
Do we need a sputnik from the sea?“ As he 
has said: 

“In space we have a vacuum—or a lack of 
pressure. Beneath the sea there is an excess 
of pressure. In both cases, we have to take 
our atmosphere along with us, The prob- 
lems of subsisting man in either outer space 
or the inner space beneath the sea are in 
many ways identical to the modern engineer. 
We have only to decide to do one and not 
the other. The time has come when we 
should reexamine our ambitions and devote 
proper attention to the frontiers of our 
planet.” 

I think that if Mac had not become a 
Congressman, and had not been before that a 
successful lawyer, he would haye found a 
great contented personal happiness in being 
ateacher. Time and time again, as one reads 
his speeches which he has delivered in Con- 
gress and elsewhere, one becomes impressed 
with his scholarship and erudition. He 
seems fascinated by the operation of govern- 
ment and the historical developments of the 
interplay of the forces of government and 
the freedom of the individual. For instance, 
he addressed the House of Representatives 
earlier this year on the subject of multina- 
tional governments. Congressman MATHIAS 
related the development of the concept of in- 
ternational organizations commencing with 
the councils and leagues of ancient Greece 
which were lineal ancestors of the confedera- 
tions of the Swiss Cantons of Uri, Schwyz. 
Unterwalden, etc., which led to the nucleus 
of the Swiss nation in 1915, and In turn to 
the Congress of Westphalia at the end of the 
30-Year War, and the number of other in- 
ternational congresses of the 18th century 
which preceded in turn the Congress of 
Vienna of 1814, which formed to put back 
together what Napoleon had rent asunder. 
All of these contained the developing kernel 
of the concept of the League of Nations of 
the first generation of this century, which 
itself constituted, as Mr. MATHIAS pointed 
out, in spite of its defects, a most significant 
advance on the road to international law. 
As he stated it: 

"Eyen the blasts of derision leveled at the 
military tency of Geneva in later years 
could not alter the fact that no other inter- 
national organization had ever united to 
condemn and punish a major state for vio- 
lating its covenants to keep the peace.” 

Thus, our honored guest tonight makes us 
see that in our generation we have seen the 
culmination of a century long struggle for 
the United Nations which, in spite of its 
drawbacks for which it may justly be con- 
structively criticized, has nevertheless “suc- 
cessfully driven every State, large or small, 
to the bar of world opinion,” 

Mac remains concerned with international 
politics and he has consistently advocated 
I can recall 
no better example than an incident at the 
height of the initial intense discussion 
created by the proposed state sale of wheat to 
Russia, when everyone was debating wheth- 
er they were for or against this transaction 
and what the political, economic and moral 
implications were, and why. I happened by 
chance to have been meeting with Mac that 
day and as we were driving out of the House 
Office Building, he was queried by a news- 
paper reporter on the sidewalk who called 
out asking Mac what his position was as to 
how we should solve this moral and political 
question of such great moment. Traffic com- 
pelled us to move on, but undaunted by the 
lack of time, Mac gave a strong wave of his 
hand and called out his simple and direct 
answer, “Let them eat cake.” 
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It may come to be, perhaps, that in years 
to come, Congressman MarRlas will remain 
Most proud of some of his activities which 
have taken place this very year in Congress. 
I refer particularly to his outstanding and 
exceptionally effective leadership in the bi- 
Partisan fight for à civil rights bill. The 
Contribution he has been able to make tes- 
tifes also to the distinction with which this 
man is regarded. It was early this year, and 
long before any other administration bill was 
introduced, that our honorary initiate to- 
Night, along with three colleagues, Congress- 
Men Linpsay, MACGREGOR and Cann, intro- 
duced an omnibus civil rights bill. That 
bill will never be enacted—such is the pol- 
itical nature of things in our Government, 
But the civil rights legislation which will be 
enacted will bear the imprint of that earlier 
bill in a very recognizable way. Not the 
least of these may well turn out to be the 
Use of the 14th amendment as to constitu- 

basis for the public accommodations 
Section, the so-called title III, of the civil 
Tights bill, This may well be a major con- 
I say, for a statute improperly based 
and unconstitutionally constructed and con- 
del ved in this area of civil rights, so that it 
Would be struck down by the courts as a 
Matter of law, would constitute a far more 
rous catalyst of public disturbance 
than the absence of any civil rights legis- 
lation at all. 

We remain this evening in the period of 
national mourning decreed for the death of 
President Kennedy. In words of classic sim- 
Plicity and stark truth, Congressman Ma- 
THias described that even as an act me- 
dieval in its horror. In his own tribute to 
the President, he observed: 

“I believe that the greatest monument 
that any President can have reared to his 
Memory is that the Constitution passes in- 
tact from his hands to his successors, and, I 
believe the greatest act of memorlam any 
Citizen can render is to resolve anew that 
the life and work and greatness of the Re- 
Public shall continue.” 

For Congressman MarRlas, our honorary 
initiate of this evening, I believe that reso- 
lution and his dedication thereto, was made 
long ago and he has been given the ability 
to give it reality. It is his hallmark that he 
follows a fundamental principle of responsi- 
ble, responsive, representation. His voting 
record is and will be responsible in his own 
honest sincere judgment, and it will also be 
responsive to the desires and wishes of his 
constituency whom it is his duty to represent. 

We seek tonight to honor you, Congress- 
man Marklas, but we do so in full conscious- 
ness of the fact that in accepting our inyi- 
tation to become a brother of Phi Alpha 
Delta, you honor us and our institution. 
The phrase “humble pride,” has become 
Somewhat hackneyed through overuse, but I 
Can think of no other which would more 
accurately describe our sentiment on this 
Occasion, 


Private Peace Corps South of 
the Border 
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HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following article from the Newark Star- 
Ledger, February 3, 1964, “Private Peace 
Corps South of the Border.“ by Joseph 
M. Hochstein: 
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PRIVATE Peace CORPS SOUTH OF THE BORDER 
(By Joseph M. Hochstein) ) 

Caracas:—An unofficial peace corps 
financed by private business is trying to 
spark a quiet revolution in Venezuela's polit- 
ical life. 

The group, which calls itself Aceion“ from 
the Spanish word for action, has picked the 
key South American nation for a test pro- 
gram in teaching poverty-stricken Venezu- 
elans to band together for common goals. 

One of Accion’s features is that its volun- 
teers live among the people they are trying 
to influence—a practice that has caused the 
group to be contrasted to Communist orga- 
nizers who use a similar technique but seek 
different ends. 

Accion began in late 1961 and operates to- 
day with some 30 U.S. volunteers and about 
as many Venezuelans in nine population 
centers. 

Like Communist organizers in many parts 
of the world, Accion’s workers in Venezuela 
settle in local communities and live under 
harsh conditions while trying to win the 
confidence of the residents. 

After establishing trust and respect, each 
Accion worker tries to persuade the leaders 
in his neighborhood to mobilize the com- 
munity in a self-help project such as erecting 
a school or building a water system. 

Unlike Communist workers seeking to at- 
tain political objectives, Accion volunteers 
then step into the background and try to 
stay as far as possible from politics. 

Once local leadership has taken over, the 
Accion worker remains as an adviser and 
go-between, directing the community to the 
right government agencies for help and ob- 
taining gifts of supplies and cash from busi- 
nesses that support the program. 

In one shack village at Maracaibo, some 
six dozen men turned out on a recent week- 
end to build a street with donated tools and 
clear a plot on which the community had 
decided to erect a school. 

At a Caracas shanty town, where 86 men 
worked for 13 hours as Sunday volunteers 
on an Accion-instigated project, a water tank 
that soon will be part of a homemade sys- 
tem bears the motto: “Water is the problem 
of all of us. Cooperate with the village 
committee to solve it.” 

In another Caracas shack town, Accion has 
arranged to separate gifts of supplies and 
services from 28 businesses, 10 government 
agencies, nine private groups and one U.S, 
agency. The cash value would be more than 
$15,000. At the same time, some 200 resi- 
dents of the village have given several thou- 
sand man-hours of labor. 

Unlike Communist fieldworkers, Accion's 
volunteers say they are promoting no politi- 
cal objectives. 

Cooperative action is an end in itself for 
Accion. The thinking behind Accion's ef- 
forts is that people can be taught by ex- 
ample to take matters into their own hands 
instead of waiting for paternalistic officials 
or politicians to solve their problems. 


Hon. William J. Green, Jr. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of my good friend and able colleague, 
WILLIAM J. Green, of Pennsylvania, has 
saddened me greatly. He was in the 
prime of life. His passing was most un- 
timely. BILL Green was a good friend of 
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mine of long standing. We differed rad- 
ically in our political beliefs but we 
shared a deep love for the State of Penn- 
Sylvania and a desire to do everything 
we could for its benefit. Political dis- 
agreements never marred our friendship. 
On many occasions, Bill helped me with 
problems connected with the 16th Dis- 
trict. He was particularly helpful a 
few years ago when the Air Force was 
considering moving the petroleum sec- 
tion from the Olmstead Air Force Base 
at Middletown to Washington. There 
was a big argument on this. Bini worked 
wholeheartedly with me. He helped a 
lot in making my efforts to retain the pe- 
troleum section suecessful—even writ- 
ing a long, strong letter to President 
Kennedy on the subject. This was only 
one instance of many. Occasionally I 
was able to give him a hand with matters 
of benefit to Philadelphia. I will miss 
him. With his great ability, friendliness, 
and charm, it is most unfortunate for his 
congressional district, the State of Penn- 
Sylvania, and the Nation, that he no 
longer is with us. His countless friends 
will mourn him. 

This has been a sad year for the State 
of Pennsylvania. We have lost influence 
in the Congress through the loss of Bill 
Green, Francis Walter, and Leon Gavin, 
all of whom occupied key positions in 
Congress through their seniority, ability, 
and hard work, 

My deepest sympathy goes to Mrs. 
Green and Biiu’s family in this time of 
sorrow. 


The Portuguese Way in Africa—II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1964 


Mr. KEITH. Mr, Speaker, last Friday 
I submitted for the consideration of my 
colleagues the first half of a fine article 
on Angola by Hugh Kay, writing in the 
January issue of Fortune magazine. 

Mr. Kay’s article is essential reading, 
in my opinion, for those of us concerned 
with the future of Africa and disturbed 
by mounting reports of Red activity in 
this important area of the world. 

The following is the conclusion of Mr. 
Kay’s excellent interpretive report: 

THE PORTUGUESE Way IN Arrica—II 
WHEN THE TERROR STRUCK 

In 1961, I became the second British jour- 
nalist to enter Angola after the March up- 
rising of that year. My reports contrasted 
sharply with much that was appearing in 
the British and American press at the time 
and are relevant today when rebel forces, 
operating from the sanctuary of the Congo, 
are once more threatening an invasion of 
Angola and indeed may have launched it 
before this article appears. My main theme 
then was that the terrorists who struck in 
1961 did not represent a spontaneous rebel- 
lion of oppressed Angolan Africans against 
their white oppressors. The invasion was 
the work of the Union of the Peoples of An- 
gola under Holden Roberto, an Angolan ad- 
venturer. The Bacongo tribe straddles the 
Congo-Angolan border, and from his Congo 
headquarters Roberto sent into Angola a 
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highly trained core of 400 militants, pre- 
pared for sophisticated war. Following the 


and Malayan patterns, they made 
ex- 


and Christian symbolism. 
hundreds of whites and blacks aliké in a 
day, with an orgy of torture and mutilation 
undreamed of by the Mau Mau. Outraged 
and terrified, the settlers struck back, the 
of crucified and blinded women and 
children in their eyes. Thousands of Africans 
died. In all Angola at this time the num- 
ber of soldiers and police together totaled 
only 8,000, most of them African, This 
hardly suggests a regime of savage repression. 

Nor could this small force have launched 
campaigns of systematic genocide, as some 
foreign observers have charged. Reinforce- 
ments from Portugal arrived slowly. As they 
did so, the army not only cleaned up the 
terrorists but restrained the white civilians 
as well, It then set to work to reclaim the 
area through educational and welfare 
schemes conducted by soldiers in psycho- 
social units. I saw them at work. Despite 
the terrorists’ recruitment methods, less than 
1 percent of the entire Angolan population 
was involved in the uprising, and less than 
one-fourteenth of the country’s area. I also 
asserted in dispatches at the time that the 
revolutionary Angolan groups, especially Ro- 
berto’s Union of the Peoples of Angola and 
the popular movement for the liberation of 
Angola headed by the half-caste poet, Mario 
de Andrade, were backed by Communist pow- 
ers. This view has now been vindicated be- 
yond dispute. The plain facts are sum- 
marized in Africa’s Red Harvest by the dis- 
tinguished journalist, Pieter Lessing. The 
uprising was preceded by months of heavy 
propaganda, beamed to Africa from several 
of the Iron Curtain capitals. It was even 
heralded in the Peiping People’s Daily 3 
months before it happened. Lessing de- 
scribes the Communist affiliations of Ro- 
berto and Andrade over the years, and the 
arms supply linkup through Solod, the Rus- 
sian Ambassador in Conakry. 

RECONCILIATION AND REBUILDING 

In the event, the invasion and uprising of 
1961 failed of its purpose, and when I re- 
turned to Angola in January 1963, I found it 
calm, busy, and purposeful, an oasis of com- 
parative quiet in a turbulent continent. In 
some areas the terror had unhappily left 
lingering suspicion between whites and 
blacks that was not there before. But 
mutual trust plainly existed between the 
Africans and the Portuguese Army. In Car- 
mona, a hot spot of the terror, and sfill on 
guard against snipers in the grass and the 
hills, 237,000 Africans returning partly from 
the Congo and mainly from the bush were 
being resettled in 119 senzalas (villages) of 
3,000 people each. These strong pockets of 
resistance to renewed outbreaks have their 
own schools, churches, and medical services, 
The Africans build their houses; the Gov- 
ernment brings up water supplies and other 
services, 

By the end of January the government 
contribution was already complete in 58 
villages. It watched the army officers salut- 
ing the African chiefs, the relaxed discus- 
sions and informal planning they entered 
into together, the crash program for prolifer- 
ating young African teachers in the villages, 
the Carmona Orphanage where the children 
of murdered whites and black terrorists are 
growing up in a united family. 

But this kind of special rehabilitation 
project is only part of a much larger eco- 
nomic and political development. In the 
next 10 years Angola's population of nearly 
5 million is expected to double, swelled 
not only from the inside but from large im- 
migration from Portugal, Cape Verde, and 
the Azores. Half the 40,000 Portuguese 
troops now in Angola have settled or are ex- 
pected to settle there, a leaven in the social 
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mass. They may also serve as a stabilizing 
influence, a sort of permanent civil defense 
corps. New villages are being laid out in 
the fertile center and south, and the sparsely 
inhabited east. Families are given free land, 
farm equipment, and advice by government 
agronomists. All the communities will be 
multiracial. 7 


THE RESTLESS WHITES 


So much nonsense has been written about 
conditions in Angola that I feel bound to use 
part of this article to set the record straight. 
The real unrest there is om the part of the 
whites, a boredom with remote, paternalis- 
tic control from Lisbon. They cherish their 
origins, and do not want to break with their 
mother country, but they also want to feel 
a separate, if interwoven, Angolan identity. 
They want freedom for instance, to run their 
own finances without having to refer back 
5,000 miles for leave to spend an escudo. 

The dynamic development plans of Gov- 
ernor-General Deslandes received a sharp 
setback when, to the fury of the Angolan 
Portuguese, he was sacked by Oversea Min- 
ister Moreira, the man who had virtually 
created him, for trying to run too fast, Now 
Moreira, in his turn, has also been put into 
cold storage by Salazar. Their Angolan pol- 
icies continue to operate up to a point, and 
the universities, which provided the last 
straw in the Moreira-Deslandes dispute, are 
an accomplished fact. But it is precisely 
this sort of thing that riles the Angolan 
community, now working all the hours God 
made to build the country up. They point 
out, somewhat wryly, that Salazar has never 
been to Africa, and is not in a position to 
know best. 

The Africans themselves, of course, are 
still for the most part on the circumference, 
rather than at the center, of the overall 
political development, and the prosperous 
urban centers are plainly the white man's 
show, although the African lives there with 
him, But the Afrioan's material conditions 
have of recent years improved sufficiently to 
draw a tribute even from the bishop of Beira, 
who had sternly condemned exploitation of 
the Africans and whose longstanding plea 
for African universities is now to be fulfilled. 
In some respects, he told me last year, the 
Portuguese African’s conditions are substan- 
tially better than corresponding standards 
in other African territories. This statement 
is bound to fall gratingly on skeptical ears, 
and I feel I cannot avoid something of a 
factual litany to make the position clear. 
It has to be remembered, after all, that 
Portuguese Africa has been painted in quite 
hideous colors, and public opinion abroad 
has been heavily affected by this when try- 
ing the wider question of multiracialism 
versus nationalism. On the credit side, 
then, let it be said that some African work- 
ers really do earn more than their counter- 
parts in metropolitan Portugal. 

The illiterate Portuguese emigrant may 
learn to read and write In Angola under an 
African teacher, and often does. The 
African small farmer frequently does better 


than his white colleagues. There are pure. 


African mayors, government officials, and 
doctors; administartors drawn from the 
natives of Cape Verde; a former Governor 
General of Angola was a Goan; and the 
numbers of people of mixed blood include 
some of the most intelligent and prosperous 
people in the country. 
COMPANY WELFARISM 


Critical accounts of these countries indict 
the inadequacy of the government welfare 
services. What they fail to add is that a 
substantial contribution in this field is made 
by private industries employing thousands 
of Africans. Salazar's abhorrence of any- 
thing that looks remotely like socialism 
contains less of a sting when one accepts, 
in place of the welfare state, a natural part- 
nership between government and private 
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enterprise in this field. After all, the con- 
cept of an allowance based on family size 
paid by employers to workers has partly 
revolutionized workers’ conditions in the 
Western sectors of the European Continent 
and also in Italy. In Angola, one thinks of 
the Benguela Railway Co.’s schools, hospi- 
tals, antenatal clinics, day nurseries, insur- 
ance schemes, clubs, sports grounds, and 
workers’ housing. The hospital of the Dia- 
mond Co. of Angola serves an area contain- 
ing 95,000 people, many of whom are not 
even the company’s employees. Other ex- 
amples include the CADA coffee and the 
Cassaquele sugar plantations. In all, Angola 
has 1 doctor for every 13,000 people, while in 
Cameroun 1 doctor has to serve 29,000, in 
Tanganyika 19,000, in Ghana 25,000, in Sierra 
Leone 66,000, in Ethiopia 105,000. 

Production has mounted dramatically since 
the war in corn, coffee, wheat, sisal, cattle 
raising, fish industries, diamonds, petro- 
leum, and a wide range of minerals includ- 
ing tin, tungsten, copper, manganese, and 
iron ore. The Cambambe Dam is the sec- 
ond largest on the African Continent. Rail- 
ways are being extended and minerals 
further developed by a consortium of Por- 
tuguese, German, and Danish firms, In 
1961-62, 116 new industrial undertakings 
were started, and 128 authorized. The fig- 
ures for 1962 now show a record crop of 
coffee, cotton, and sisal; 470,000 tons of crude 
oil were produced; processing industries ex- 
panded by degrees varying from 35 to 70 
percent. A favorable trade balance was 
struck, though this was 40 percent below 
1961 (a year of abnormal in spite 
of the uprising). But the 1962 drop is due 
to a substantial increase in textile and 
motor vehicle imports, the latter being es- 
sential to current industrial expansion, It 
would be easy to be tendentious about all 
this, as also about the feeding in of Govern- 
ment money for roads, bridges, airfields, 
ports, electrical services, loans for farmers, 
and low-cost housing, As we shall see, gov- 
ernment aid is only a fraction of what is 
really needed, and the indefinite prolonga- 
tion of this sort of help is dubious. But 
credit must be given for what has in fact 
been done. 

FAST GROWING SCHOOLS 

Angola's chronic inadequacy of labor has 
been at least partly offset by the eradication 
of smalipox and sleeping sickness and the 
progress against leprosy, successes much 
praised by the World Health Organization. 
The country’s infant mortality rate is 12 
percent, but this is less than half the average 
rate for the whole continent. Plans include 
160 new residential areas in the north, with 
civic centers, hospitals, schools, and agricul- 
tural services. Fleets of tractors are being 
hired out to small farmers. Seven years ago 
only 2 percent of the population was being 
educated. In 1960 there were only 100,000 
children in formal schooling (17.8 percent of 
the relevant age group). By the end of 1962, 
however, 2,900 educational establishments 
served nearly 300,000 pupils—apart from un- 
charted missionary services on the most ele- 
mentary level, which, by some estimates, 
would serve to double the total figure of 
children receiving at least some education. 
But even in terms of formal schooling the 
present rate of increase is expected to lead to 
education for 60 percent of the school-age 
population in 1965. (This percentage had 
already been attained by 1962 in Mozambi- 
que.) Multiracial technical and secondary 
schools are increasing, and the examples of 
these in Nova Lisboa and Benguela are of 
the same competence and quality as one 
would expect to meet in the best British and 
Belgian establishments. 

Much importance is attached to the multi- 
racial settlements, or cooperative communi- 
ties, in both Angola and Mozambique, each 
again with its oon educational, religious, 
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and welfare setups, each supervised by gov- 
ernment experts, who seem to work a 14- 
hour day, 7 days a week. It is too early to say 
Whether these are going to be an economic 
Success, but the concept is of the highest 
Social significance. Seven years ago the 
Limpopo Valley in Mozambique was a swamp: 
In 1963 1,200 families, white, black, and 
Mulatto, were living in a network of inte- 
Grated communities, Many individuals were 
Prospering as they had never hoped to do. 
Some 500,000 acres had been turned over to 
grazing; 77,500 acres were under irrigation. 
Psychosocial services are teaching farming 
Methods, sanitation, diet, hygiene, and child 
Care by radio. As an American colleague said 
to me in the midst of ali this: “God help any- 
One who tries to mess this up.“ What has 
been aptly called a "disembodied metaphysi- 
Cal principle” has at last found at least the 

gs of a valid and viable incarna- 
tion. 

THE UNCERTAIN FUTURE 


But the economic future is very far from 
assured. Today Portugal puts more into An- 
gola than it takes out, what with public in- 
vestment, development plans, loans, and the 
Maintenance of the army. But Portugal it- 
Self, in the view of its 36-year-old Ecomonics 
Minister, Dr. Teixeira de Pinto, ought to be 
Producing at home three times the present 
Output. Portugal has not yet constructed a 
Welfare society for itself. If it attempts this, 
if the common man's needs are ever accepted 
as paramount in a society still dominated by 
a small elite of disproportionately wealthy 
men with little social sense, the aid the 
Mother country can supply to the oversea 
Provinces will be fractional indeed. The 
Situation is analyzed, sympathetically but 
With somewhat pessimistic conclusions, by 
Richard J. Hammond, in a paper written for 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. As he sees it, the solution for the 
African territories lies with foreign capital 
and increased exports, and the Americans, 

Dutch, Belgians, Scandinavians, 
and Japanese are there already. The strict 
bookkeeping approaches of Salazar do not 
commend themselves to him as the right 
touch for countries desperately in deed of 
multiplying production. He thus anticipates 
ultimate independence as the only reasonable 
Outcome. But he testifies that the sudden 
Withdrawal of Portugal from its African 
Provinces would plunge them into economic 
disintegration. Portugal gives them a lingua 
franca, unifying a complex of fragmented 
societies in a vast but sparsely populated 
land. It has contributed an authentic urban 
society and a whole class of 
artisans and skilled workers perhaps unique 
in the African Continent. 

My own belief is that the best of both 
Wworlds—namely, local autonomy for the prov- 
inces plus a continuing link with Portugal— 
many yet be achieved provided that Portugal 
lives up to the ideals it professes and further- 
more provided that the outside world ‘comes 
to see that these ideals have merit and dis- 
continues its tactics of constant harassment. 

Much depends, of course, on developments 
in Portugal itself, where new influences are 
shaping up. The Lisbon opposition groups 
frankly admit that the Portuguese tempera- 
ment does not lend itself to British or Ameri- 
can prototypes of government. What they 
are seeking is to free the present monolithic 
social struture through broadening the in- 
fluence of various groups—commercial, pro- 
fessional, trade union, and the church. This 
is important. Salazar is now well into his 
seventies. The succession problem is acute. 
When he steps down it need not be a case of 
“aprés mol le déluge.” But the organization 
of a consultative opposition is an Immediate 
urgency. 

A PORTUGESE COMMON WEALTH OF NATIONS? 


What one asks from Portugal is not a sur- 
render but a fulfillment. The multiracial 
ideal need not be abandoned provided that 
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Portugal continues to work toward more 
home rule in Africa, and second that it con- 
siders the subsequent possibilities of a Por- 
tuguese Commonwealth of Nations, each in- 
dependent, all united in everything that the 
Portuguese mystique has to offer, with the 
fullest scope for an interracial cross fertiliza- 
tion of cultures. This would incidentally 
loosen the provinces economically from the 
tight leash now held by Lisbon, and leave 
them free to tackle the world markets on 
their own account. This long-range solution 
appeals to some of the best minds in Por- 
tugal, in Angola, and in Mozambique. 

But whether this or any other solution 
is to work depends to no little degree on out- 
side world opinion and its understanding of 
the issues. There can be little doubt in the 
mind of any serious thinker that the world’s 
understanding of the application of democ- 
racy requires an agonizing reappraisal. This 
is true In the case of Judgment of Portugal, 
where as noted even the opopsition to Salazar 
has its doubts about simply importing forms 
of government from the outside, It is much 
more evident in the case of Africa and other 
underdeveloped areas, where nominal democ- 
racy has all too often turned into a new form 
of tyranny. It has long been plain that many 
African and Latin American countries re- 
quire a new form of democracy, something 
that belongs to their special characters, com- 
bining parliamentary forms with needed and 
basic stability and authority. U.S. policy, 
though the product of a nation whose own 
democracy contains many authoritarian and 
bureaucratic features, is perhaps the worst 
offender at fostering the free-for-all in 
Africa. All too often the confusion simply 
leads to one-man rule—Nyerere, Ben Bella, 
Nkrumah, Sékou Touré. When compared 
with some of these results, the Portuguese 
experiment in Africa still looks hopeful. 

But the crucial question posed by events 
in Africa and the Portuguese presence there 
is simply whether or not we want the world 
to divide on racial lines. Maj. Patrick Wall 
recently urged in the House of Commons the 
“appalling dangers” of a world divided by 
race. This,“ he said is the nightmare, the 
He went on: “There 


the south. But now that experiment has 
broken down, we shall have a barrier of 
on the Zambezi, with African-controlled 


historical, and philosophical, is the story of 


INSTEAD OF A WORLD DIVIDED BY RACE 


As Salazar put it to me last summer, we 
have to ask ourselves which is the more 
honest: to state the case for multiracialism 
as Portugal does, or to profess an anti- 
colonial policy that is really a disguise for 
neocolonial domination of Africa from out- 
side through control of finance, the unions, 
and big business? Nothing was gained when 
Lenin turned the concept of colonization 
into its dirtier form of colonialiam. But all 
men have rights to the use of the fruits of 
the earth and these rights may limit the 
rights even of private property. The whole 
human race has an equitable easement over 
the whole of the world. Local rights cannot 
be driven to the point where national sov- 
ereignty barriers and the modern nationalist 
heresies dam up the flow of an interracial 
and international dialog and cooperation 
geared to the benefit of all mankind. No one 
can deny that the whole human race was 
entitled to some sort of stake in the vast, 
untilled spaces of the American Continent. 
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The methods employed by the settlers, and 
the degree of respect afforded to the equally 
valid local rights of the Indian peoples al- 
ready there, may come in for much valid 
criticism. But the world would be a sorry 
place today had an exaggerated view of the 
rights of American Indians denied to human 
history the vast wonders of the greatest 
multiracial experiement of all time, now 
incarnate in the United States, or to the 
whole human race some share in the im- 
measurable material fruits of the northern 
subcontinent, And one must ask: Is the 
whole history of the United States from 
now until the end of time to be one vast act 
of penitence for its very existence? 

One thing is plain. Portuguese Africa 
today is throbbing with a new vitality and 
social sense, If Portugal goes, who takes 
over? A nearly bankrupt United Nations? 
Adoula’s harboring of Angolian rebels does 
not prevent him from them pri- 
vately not to go too far. He knows that if 
war does break out, it will be a long one. 
The Portuguese whites would fight to the 
death. The result would be either an em- 
bittered white minority government in An- 
gola and Mozambique, or an extremist Afri- 
can nationalism in the saddle with inter- 
tribal conflicts rocking huge areas of the 
southern half of the continent. This is 
surely a time, not for disbanding, but for 
the encouragement of a gradually unfolding 
system that, with all its defects, contains a 
promise of worldwide significance, a new and 
very much greater uhuru for all men of all 
colors who care to invest in it and export it. 
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Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, have we 

now reached the point in our 30-year 
march down the road to socialism that it 
is a crime to own property? 
This is not a facetious question. Re- 
cent Federal orders taking away the 
rights of the owners of private property 
to manage their own affairs coupled with 
some strange rulings of the courts make 
it apparent that it is going to become in- 
creasingly difficult to own and manage 
your personal property. 

New York courts have upheld rent 
strikes and have made it legal for ten- 
ants to refuse to pay rent when, in the 
tenant's opinion, satisfactory repairs or 
sufficient heat is not furnished. A story 
from the New York Times of February 
4 recites the case of a 57-year-old woman 
being sentenced to 90 days in the work- 
house for failing to supply heat to her 
tenants. Certainly people who rent 
should be protected from inhuman or 
unreasonable treatment, but what of the 
property owner? Has he no right under 
the law? Is the administration’s war 
on poverty to mean an all-out assault on 
private enterprise? All too often this is 
what the New Deal-Fair Deal-New Fron- 
tier programs have meant. 

In much of the legislation this session 
of Congress is working on, or is to be 
asked to consider, the right to own and 
manage one’s property is under attack. 
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This is so in title II of the civil rights bill. 
It is true in much of the housing legisla- 
tion demanded by the administration 
wherein local communities and private 
citizens must conform to Federal stand- 
ards and the ideas for social reform as 
promulgated by bureaucrats bent on re- 
shaping the Nation and the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I warn that unless we 
soon demand an end to these assaults on 
the rights and freedom of our people, we 
will destroy the capitalist system and the 
United States as we have known it. 

To conclude these remarks I would 
like to include an article from the Wall 
Street Journal of February 4, 1964, “The 
Rights of Landlords,” which sets forth 
court rulings to put the rights of tenants 
above the rights of property owners; and 
the news item previously referred to from 
the New York Times of February 4, 
“Weeping Landlady Gets 90-Day Term 
for Lack of Heat.” 

The article follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 4, 1964] 
THe RIGHTS or LANDLORDS—ARE THEY 

THREATENED BY Drive AGAINST SLUM 

PROPERTY? 

(By Laurence G. O'Donnell) l 

New Yore.—Are the historic rights of 
landlords being threatened in New York by 
the concerted efforts of slum-dwelling ten- 
ants to improve their housing conditions? 

Many reputable property owners here, 
while sympathetic with the tenants’ aims, 
are plainly worried that such may be the 
case. In particular they are fretting about a 
series of rulings by a Brooklyn judge and 
about certain legislative proposals which all 
have one common legal approach: In varying 
degrees they permit aggrieved tenants to stay 
in their apartments—without paying rent—if 
it can be shown that the landlords failed to 
provide services or maintenance in such a 
way as to make the apartments a threat to 
life, health and safety. 

The landlords believe this rent abatement 
technique to be an open invitation to abuses. 
The approach, they argue, is much tougher 
on landlords than traditional remedies avail- 
able to tenants in such cases. Under normal 
circumstances, if a tenant feels he isn’t get- 
ting proper services or the so-called bene- 
ficial use of his rented quarters he can sim- 
ply move, He probably wouldn’t be held 
lable for any unpaid rent and the landlord 
would end up with a vacancy—not an oc- 
cupied, unpaid-for apartment. 

When apartments are scarce, as low-rent 
quarters currently are in New York City, the 
tenant can go on a rent strike, an approach 
that is gaining popularity, especially among 
civil rights groups. In a rent strike, the ten- 
ant usually pays his rent to a third party 


doesn’t overly concern reputable landlords for 
it only defers rent payments. 

But rent abatement strikes a sensitive 
nerve. This is pretty serious,” says an ofl- 
cial of one property owners’ group. “It’s 
something you cant get back because the 
tenant has lived there free.” 

RAMIFICATIONS ARE TREMENDOUS 


Protests an official of a realty firm: “Now 
the tenant becomes the judge and the jury. 
Who sets the standards for abatement? It is 
the tenant, The ramifications are tremen- 
dous." 

Advocates of the rent abatement technique 
insist the fears of landlords are groundless. 
First of all, they argue, most tenants don’t 
want to cheat buillding owners of their rent. 
What's more, they assert, landlords are pro- 
tected in one way or another under the vari- 
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ous formulas that have been proposed. 
Either the tenant must notify the landlord 
of his complaint or the existence of violations 
of city housing or health ordinances must be 
proven. One proposal would give landlords 
6 months to make repairs. 

Finally, the proabatement argument goes, 
withholding rents from slumlords helps good 
landlords because the direct financial pres- 
sure puts the slumlord out of business. 

Yet none of these arguments allays the 
fears of landlords that the rent abatement 
technique will be abused by tenants with 
small complaints. One attorney for a ma- 
jor New York property owner puts it this 
way: “As a tenant you can easily build up 
your grievance to a point where you don't 
pay rent, It is physically impossible to find 
any apartment house in New York City 
where an inspector couldn't find a violation. 
If the tenant can get this violation found, 
he can stop paying rents.” 

Actually, some landlords see rent abate- 
ment as only the latest in a series of en- 
croachments on their prerogatives. They're 
irate over the continuance in New York City 
of rent control—a wartime restriction on 
rent increases—long after it has been 
dropped in other cities. They contend that 
rent control helps create slums, since it 
makes it harder to recoup the cost of im- 
provements through rent increases. And al- 
though property owners provide the biggest 
chunk of the city’s revenues through realty 
taxes, they complain that, apparently for po- 
litical reasons, there’s more official concern 
about the rights of tenants than of land- 
lords. 

Backers of the various forms of rent 
abatement counter that landlords are badly 
misreading the situation. A special commit- 
tee on housing of the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York contends that 
“from the days of Peter Stuyvesant to the 
present we have never had, or at least 
availed ourselves of, an adequate means of 
enforcing building standards.” 


PROSPECTS FOR REDRESS . 


It's generally conceded that slum tenants 
can't expect much help from city hall be- 
cause city agencies in the housing field are 
generally overworked and understaffed. And 
the bar association’s committee finds pros- 
pects for tenants’ redress through the courts 
not much better. 

In supporting the rent abatement method 
of crackdown on slumlords, the bar associa- 
tion committee calls it “the most likely to 
succeed and to provide the least radical 
change in existing law.” The committee be- 
lieves that rent abatement, far from in- 
volving any new philosophy, is but a log- 
ical extension of the ancient, honored rule 
of ‘partial eviction.’ ” 

To explain “partial eviction,” it quotes an 
1854 New York court decision. “If the land- 
lord enter wrongfully upon or prevents the 
tenant from the enjoyment of a part of the 
demised premises, the whole rent is sus- 
pended until possession is restored." The 
philosophy of this approach, the committee 


says, was further explained by Judge Ben- 


jamin Cardozo, later an associate Supreme 
Court justice, in a 1917 ruling: “If such an 
action though partial only is the act of the 
landlord, it suspends the entire rent because 
the landlord is not permitted to apportion 
his own wrong.” 
JUDGE MORITT'’S RULINGS 

The same line of reasoning has been em- 
ployed by Fred G. Moritt, the Brooklyn 
judge who has upheld the right of tenants to 
withhold their rents and continue to live in 
their apartments until major repairs are 
made and services, such as heat, restored. 
To other tenants with similar complaints, he 
has returned rents that had been placed in 
escrow with the court under earlier rulings 
of other judges. He bases all of these de- 
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cisions on the concept of partial“ eviction, 
associates say. 

Judge Moritt's decisions, more than any- 
thing else, have stirred a legal dispute about 
the various forms of eviction and their legal 
remedies. Real estate lawyers generally be- 
lieve that slum tenants most often are vic- 
tims of “constructive eviction’—that 1s, 
they are “wrongfully deprived of the bene- 
ficial enjoyment” of their apartments—but 
that their only remedy is to move out. Only 
in cases of “actual eviction’ where part of 
the apartment is physically taken away 
from the tenant can he continue to occupy 
his remaining quarters rent free, most at- 
torneys for real estate interests say. 

“Moritt's decision is unprecedented,” says 
one. 

Judge Moritt, 58, a flamboyant former 
legislator and an acknowledged crusader 
against slumlords, heatedly denounces his 
growing horde of critics, Leaning across the 
bench in his dingy courtroom, he dismisses 
the notion that the principles of his de- 
cisions are novel. “It’s pure Cardozo,” he 
insists. 

AVOIDING APPEALS 


Although many property owners are 
steamed up over Judge Moritt’s decisions, 
they don’t intend to join in any appeals. 
“We'd be on the unpopular side,” says a 
spokesman for one property owners’ group- 
“Our stand might be taken as condoning 
substandard living.” Most real estate law- 
yers are confident Judge Moritt’s decisions 
will be overturned anyhow. 

But such a reversal, if it should come, 
wouldn't end the wrangling over the rent 
abatement technique, encroachment of land- 
lord's rights and the legal definitions of evic- 
tion, One Manhattan assemblyman, Paul J. 
Curran, already has introduced a bill in Al- 
bany incorporating the important features of 
Judge Moritt’s decisions. Its legal basis, Mr. 
Curran says, is “partial constructive evic- 
tion.” It's know that other bills, similarly 
aimed at protecting tenants from slumlords, 
are being drafted. 

It may be too soon to know whether the 
forebodings of New York's landlords are ex- 
aggerated. But urban apartment owners 
across the country who may be wondering 
what impact battles against slumlords may 
have in their communities, can watch New 
York for clues, It's certain to be the testing 

«ground of the rent abatement technique. 


{From the New York Times, Feb. 4, 1964] 


WEEPING LANDLADY GETS 90-Day TERM 
FOR LACK OF HEAT 


A sobbing landlady was sentenced to 90 
days in the workhouse yesterday an hour 
after she had appeared before the city coun- 
cil to denounce rent controls. 

“In the name of God,” she shouted at the 
councilmen, “in the name of our former 
President Kennedy, do not destroy and ruin 
the small-property owners.“ 

Then Mrs. Lilly Harris walked the 50 yards 
or so to the old criminal courthouse behind 
city hall and was sentenced at about 5:30 
p.m. by Judge Manuel A. Gomez for failing 
to supply heat to her tenants at 129 Riving- 
ton Street. Judge Gomez had held his court 
open all day for Mrs. Harris's appearance 
despite the fact that he had disposed of all 
his other cases before noon. 

In addition to the 90-day sentence, Judge 
Gomez ordered that Mrs. Harris pay a $200 
fine or be jailed for 30 more days. Mrs. 
Harris began to cry. 

Her lawyer, Arnold Schildhaus, said he 
would seek bail for his client this morning 
in supreme court and appeal her case later. 


In pronouncing the maximum sentence, 
Judge Gomez said Mrs. Harris, who is 57 
years old, had “no feeling for human be- 
ings.” Mr, Schildhaus retaliated that Judge 
Gomez was “not a fair and impartial judge.” 


1964 
Civil Rights Act of 1963 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, February 1, 1964 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
Consideration the bill (H.R. 7152) to enforce 
the constitutional right to vote, to confer 
ction upon the district courts of the 
United States to provide injunctive relief 
against discrimination in public accommo- 
dations, to authorize the Attorney General 
to institute suits to protect constitutional 
Tights in education, to establish a Commu- 
Nity Relations Service, to extend for 4 years 
the Commission on Civil Rights, to prevent 
discrimination in federally assisted pro- 
Grams, to establish a Commission on Equal 
Employment Opportunity, and for other 
ee 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Chairman, in my 
Judgment, it is imperative to have a 
Sound civil rights bill placed on the 
Statute books in the immediate future. 
After Congress enacts legislation clari- 
fying the situation throughout the Na- 
tion, then much of the turmoil and 
confusion will begin to subside. When 
People know their legal rights and rem- 
edies, the need and temptation for other 
types of action will be removed. 

It is now 100 years since the Civil War. 
It is a long time since the 13th, 14th, and 
15th amendments to the Constitution 
Were added. There is no question in my 
mind but that these amendments were 
intended to insure equal opportunity in 
every field for every citizen of the United 
States. Every citizen is entitled to the 
same chance for advancement and for 
the right to do the same things that 
other citizens are entitled to do just so 
long as they behave in an orderly and 
legal fashion, 

The bill is an extension of authority by 
the Federal Government. But that au- 
thority is limited by the terms of the 
Proposed legislation. The civil rights 
legislation now in force in Pennsylvania 
(and it has been on the statute books in 
our State for some years) is quite simi- 
lar to the bill now pending before the 
House. A number af other States have 
Similar legislation. In my opinion, it 
would have been far better if we had had 
more progress along this line in the past. 
We must take this opportunity to insure 
that everyone, regardless of color, race, 
creed, or national origin, shall be treated 
alike and have the same rights, priv- 
ileges, and immunities throughout the 
Nation. 

I am delighted that this bill came be- 
fore the House under a rule from the 
Rules Committee. If it should have come 
up by means of a discharge petition, the 
bill would have been subject to points of 
order. It might have been thrown out 
entirely. As it is, the rule waived all 
Points of order, thereby insuring a vote 
on the bill. Also, the hearings before the 
Rules Committee provided valuable in- 
formation for my colleagues and me to 
consider in connection with the bill and 
a amendments which will be offered to 
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` Since en orderly procedure has been 
followed, that fact will certainly be help- 
ful in securing votes in favor of limiting 
debate when the Senate reaches the final 
showdown. All of us know that vote will 
really be the key vote on this whole mat- 
ter. If the House had not followed this 
method, Members of the other body, who 
oppose cloture on principle, would cer- 
tainly have used the House’s departure 
from custom as a strong additional rea- 
son to vote against the imposition of 
cloture. No doubt some Senators would 
have been influenced by such an argu- 
ment. Every vote will be needed when 
cloture is at issue, for two-thirds vote 
is required. As it is, I look forward with 
confidence to the passage of this bill by 
both Houses. I firmly believe that this 
measure, in basically its present form, 
will be enacted into law. 

I have advocated civil rights legisla- 
tion for man, many years. Progress has 
been slow, but I am happy that the final 
goal is now in sight. 

Let me give this one word of warning. 
Legislation in itself is not the final cure. 
The final solution to the problem will 
take time, adjustment, and effort. In 
the last analysis, the answer can only be 
found in the hearts of men and women. 
May we all direct our thoughts to the 
great Christian principle of the equality 
of man. May the Divine Spirit instill in 
everyone the realization that their neigh- 
bors are all equal before God. 


Reason and Emotion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1964 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, a cur- 
rent comment coming from the office of 
Life Line explains the difference between 
reason and emotion and makes the point 
why we should depend more upon the 
latter than we do upon the former. 

I found the essay particularly read- 
able and hereby insert it in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. The essay follows: 

REASON AND EMOTION 
(By Bob White) 

There are two ways, among others, to ap- 

proach any real problem or issue in our own 

lives or in the life of our country. 
Often we try them both, at different times; 
but we need to understand them thoroughly. 
their prospects and their pitfalls, if we are 
to live and act wisely. 

One of those ways is reason, or common- 
sense; the other is emotion, or feeling. 

Neither is good or bad in itself; both can 
be well used or misused. But all history 
shows, and our own personal experience can 
tell us, that response to feeling more often 
leads us astray, especially when we cut it 
off from reason and place feeling in direct 
opposition to reason. This is especially true 
in dealing with any great public question, 
where each side already has its full quota 
of emotion and someone has to put common- 
sense to work in sorting out truth from 
nonsense, 

Feeling can of course be noble and wonder- 
ful, and unjustily criticized. The feeling 
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most Americans have, or used tö have on 
seeing our flag or hearing the national an- 
them is a perfect example. It is wholly con- 
structive; it helps to build the best that is 
in us; it is not at war with reason but allied 
to it, since reason tells us emphatically that 
no people in all history had better cause to 
revere and bless their country than we have. 

But other feelings are not so good, and if 
unchecked by reason and good sense can soon 
get us and America into serious trouble, 

It is easy to feel anger, or pity, or prej- 
udice, or personal dislike; little effort is in- 
volved. It is often much harder to reason 
matters out so as to get at the truth although 
every man, once he has done that, has the 
right to feel himself more truly and fully a 
human being for having done so. This is 
because detailed and logical reasoning is the 
one thing man can do that no other living 
creature can. This ability raises us above 
the level of the brute and the beast and en- 
ables us to see the brightest goals mankind 
can reach, 

All around us today, as through all of 
man's history, are those who seek to stir up 
our emotions and cloud our reason for their 
own purposes, to win us over to their side 
and their ends not by reasoned argument but 
by arousing feelings we cannot control and 
do not try to analyze. Sometimes these at- 
tempts can best be resisted by stirring up 
strong feelings on the other side, the right 
side. But this is dangerous; it is playing 
with fire. Strong feelings can so easily get 
out of hand. The best way to resist attempts 
to persuade us by emotion of something we 
do not now believe—and have good reason 
for not believing—is to stick as closely and 
as tightly as we can to good old-fashioned 
commonsense. : 

Reason is actually nothing more than 
commonsense used in a pattern of think- 
ing. The word “reason” may have a far-off 
abstract ring, as though only a professor 
of philosophy would know how to use it. 
Actually many professors of philosophy to- 
day shy away from reason and are not sure 
they really approve of it. (Perhaps this is 
because so few of the ideas they accept can 
be justified by reason.) The commonsense of 
most Americans and the sound thinking of 
our most dedicated constructives are the 
true examples of reason in action today. 
Our country itself was founded on the prin- 
ciples of reason; Thomas Jefferson is gen- 
erally considered one of the greatest thinkers 
of what has been called the age of reason, 
and the Declaration of Independence which 
he wrote is one of its finest products. 

Most of us know a fine and constructive 
feeling when we simply hear the words of 
Thomas Jefferson's magnificent declaration 
that all men have the inalienable rights of 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
But this declaration is founded first of all 
upon reason—in Jefferson’s words upon “the 
law of nature and of nature’s God” as under- 
stood and applied by men. These rights 
are not the creation of propaganda or mere 
rootless emotion. They are the rights which 
reason tells us a man must enjoy if his ex- 
istence is to have any meaning, make any 
sense in a universe ruled by natural and 
divine law. 

Note the contrast between these rights and 
the new, artificial, so-called rights which 
some are now trying to foist upon us—al- 
leged rights to a guaranteed income, to live 
in a certain kind of house and to be hired 
for certain kinds of jobs whether 
or not. These are not natural rights. They 
are not based upon reason. Those who as- 
sert them sidestep or refuse to answer the 
question of who is to provide the income 
to be guaranteed, who is to pay for the hous- 
ing and furnish the jobs, and by what right 
and standard cuch persons are to be forced 
to do these things. It may be desirable 
to help those In real need. It may be a 
moral duty. But it is not a right anyone 
can claim in reason, Rights are given by 
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nature and by nature's God, not by the 
demand or the request of any one man to 
another, 

National economic policy is above all no 
place for emotion; yet all too many rely on 
little else in presenting their economic ideas 
ot the public, 

Now let's look at some examples of how 
emotion can mislead us and reason lead us 
rightly in the discussion of public issues. 
We'll start with two seemingly magic words, 
“peace” and “welfare.” 

It would be hard to find a single sane 
American actually and sincerely opposed to 
either peace or welfare. Everybody is for 
them. The great question is simply how 
both are to be achieved. 

Reason and experience tell us that peace 
cannot be achieved by the mere wish of a 
man or a country. Reason and experience, 
carried further, show us that in fact at- 
tempts to win peace by mere wishing have 
actually made war more likely. Wishing 
only convinces would-be aggressors that 
their ambitions would not be resisted in 
the only language they can understand: 
force. Reason and experience tell us that in 
a dangerous world stalked by tyranny.,what- 
ever peace we have can be kept only by 
strength and deterrence. No one has ever 
successfully challenged this reasoning on its 
own terms. 

Yet still we have a constant agitation for 
seeking peace by disarmament, by weakening 
ourselves instead of strengthening ourselves, 
by wishing harder and hoping harder and 
begging our foes to join us. 

Not a single reasonable, commonsense 
argument can be found in support of this 
program. It was all tried just a generation 
ago and led directly to the most terrible war 
in history, The advocates of peace by dis- 
armament and weakness have nothing left to 
do but ring all the emotional changes on that 
magic word peace“ trying to drown reason, 
commonsense and history alike in a sea of 
futile wishing and pointless feeling. 

It is the same with that other magic word 
“welfare.” Reason and experience tell us 
that there is no real and lasting welfare 
without human dignity, and that human dig- 
nity demands that a man support himself and 
live his own life free of bureaucratic con- 
trol. Commonsense tells us that the man 
who is free, though without a penny in his 
pocket, can claim more real welfare for him- 
self than the man in jail who is certain of 
food, clothing, and shelter—so long as he 
remains behind bars. Reason and experience 
show us that the freest nations throughout 
history have been the most prosperous and 
created the highest standard of living for 
their citizens, 

Yet still the attempt is made to put free- 
dom and welfare in opposition to each other, 
to claim that welfare requires the restric- 
tion of freedom and that we must give up 
freedom for welfare’s sake. No reasonable, 
commonsense argument can be advanced to 
prove this. So those who assert it fall back 
once again upon emotion, on our pity for the 
unfortunate and on uglier feelings such as 
envy and resentment, calling upon us to de- 
mand that our most productive citizens be 
penalized for the sake of our needy—losing 
sight of the fact that an even higher level of 
productivity is the only lasting cure for need 
and want anywhere. 

More recently, in a moment of tragedy for 
our Nation, an extraordinary attempt was 
made to use sheer emotion as a weapon 

nst American constructiveness, by im- 
plying that they had a hand in the cruel 
murder of our President even though every 
fact in evidence showed that the deed was 
done by an avowed pro-Communist. Reason 
left little room for doubt as to the killer and 
his true background, Yet emotion was used 
to cloud the issue and bring into disfavor 
active patriots who had criticized certain 
Washington policies. 
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The American people owe it to themselves 
and the future of their country to demand 
of every man who comes before them to 
urge an idea of a program that he make 
sense about it, that he face up to reality, 
that he give reasons why it should be adopted 
or why his point of view is correct, Once 
this has been done, then feeling may join 
with reason in support of that idea or pro- 
gram, just as constructives join feeling with 
reason in their soundly based patriotism. 
But reason must come first. We must be 
sure that what we are first makes sense. 
Otherwise we will be easy prey for every agi- 
tator who would lead us and the country 
astray for his own purposes, 

Patriots and constructives everywhere 
should make a special effort to learn the 
reasonable basis for all of their own beliefs 
and programs, so that they may not only 
preach reason but practice it. We should 
know not only what we are for but why we 
are for it. The founders of this Nation 
knew both with a thoroughness unmatched 
since their time, Their success stands as an 
example for what we can do. Freedom and 
reasaon are allies. One cannot exist without 
the other. 


Tax Relief for College Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1964 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, as I was 
driving home last night, I heard Edward 
Morgan announce that the administra- 
tion had won a narrow victory in the 
other body, and so I listened to learn 
the nature of that victory, and I found 
that the other body had decided, 48 to 
45, to deny a tax deduction for colleges 
expenses proposed by the junior Senator 
from Connecticut. 

The administration had won a victory 
against higher education. 

An administration devoted to educa- 
tion, or so we were led to believe in the 
state of the Union message, had strained 
every resource to deny college students 
and their parents the modest encourage- 
ment and assistance that could stem 
from deducting college expenses, 

And the AFL-CIO commentator said 
that opponents of this relief believed it 
would help those who need help least. 

Need help least? Who are they talk- 
ing about? 

I have many case histories in my files. 
Consider the parents of three above- 
average students, all of college age, who 


have put a new mortgage on their home, ` 


drive a 10-year-old car, deny themselves 
new clothing and all entertainment, 
work at two jobs to try to keep these 
youngsters in school, and the children 
are working too. Need it least? I can- 
not think of anyone who needs the 
modest relief this amendment would 
have offered more than a couple like this 
one, and there are millions of them. 

How about the working widow with a 
college son who is also working, risking 
the loss of a scholarship because he can- 
not keep up his grades while working full 
time? Who thinks these people do not 
need tax relief? 

For that matter, how about the young 
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man working his way through college, 
or perhaps with a wife who is working, 
while trying to rear little children. The 
senior Senator from New Hampshire 
proposed an exemption for this young 
couple. It was rejected as well. The 
administration said “No.” 

No relief. No help for higher educa- 
tion unless it is through Federal Govern- 
ment controlled scholarships and loans, 
Federal control, Federal handouts, Fed- 
eral subsidies, Federal programs—but 
not one bit of relief from Federal taxa- 
ation. 

Mr. Speaker, no matter what the ad- 
ministration may say hereafter about 
higher education, no matter what prom- 
ises or programs may be offered, all will 
have a hollow ring of hypocrisy because 
this administration strong armed the 
members of its party into defeating the 
most simple, effective, easily adminis- 
tered and readily available kind of as- 
sistance that the Federal Government 
has it in its power to offer. 

I am the author of a House bill far 
more generous, I believe, than the pro- 
posed Senate amendment. I propose a 
tax deduction covering all expenses of 
a college education, and I propose that 
it be available to any parent or student 
or any benefactor who may wish to pay 
the expenses of a student. If we truly 
wish to encourage higher education, let 
us do so. College expenses, like most 
everything else, are a burden because the 
Federal Government takes too large a 
share of everyone’s earnings. The ad- 
ministration proposes tax relief to en- 
courage spending and investment. The 
administration proposes tax relief to 
spur the economy. How can the admin- 
istration oppose tax relief to encourage 
education? 

I am sorely distressed and I think I 
speak for millions of American parents 
and students when I say that no more 
cruel blow has been struck against the 
ambitions, the aspirations, the hopes, 
and the futures of those young Ameri- 
cans to whom this small concession 
might mean the difference between going 
to college and staying at home to join the 
ranks of the undereducated unemployed 
about whom this administration so hy- 
pocritically pretends to be concerned. 


J. Raiford Watson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 17, 1964, Mississippi lost one of 
its most outstanding and useful citizens, 
John Raiford Watson, of Jackson. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Watson 
was executive director of the Mississippi 
Railroad Association. Previously, he 
had rendered notable public service as 
assistant secretary of the Mississippi 
State Senate. ; 

Mr. Watson was well known to the 


Mississippi delegation in Congress and 
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Members from other States. He was 
extremely well liked because of his 
charm, intelligence, and gracious bear- 
ing. Raiford Watson was a gentleman, 
and will be greatly missed by all who 
knew him. I shall especially miss his 
Sage counsel, his helpful spirit, and his 
friendship which was manifested in 
Many ways. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a resolution adopted by the Mis- 
Sissippi State Legislature honoring his 
Memory. The resolution follows: 
RESOLUTION HONORING J. Raron WATSON, 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

Whereas, our Almighty Creator, in his all- 
knowing and infinite wisdom has called home 
one ot his faithful servants, J. Raiford Wat- 
son; and 

Whereas, Mr. Watson, son of the late Sen- 
ator John Stewart Watson, Sr., of Lexing- 
ton, was well known and highly respected 
in the public affairs of his State, having 
Served it with distinction as assistant secre- 

of state for 5 years, as secretary of 
the senate during the first administration 
of Gov, Hugh White, and as a member of 
the executive committee of the agricultural 
&nd industrial board for 8 years; and 

Whereas, at the time of his death, Mr. 
Watson was the executive director of the 

ppl Railroad Association; and 

Whereas his host of friends throughout 
the State will miss his helpful and intelli- 
Bent counsel, his unfailing courtesy, his 
gentle wit and his outstanding contribution 
to the of his community and his 
State: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring therein), That we do 
hereby commend the public and private life 
of J. Raiford Watson and express publicly 
Our deep regret at his untimely death and 
extend our sincere sympathy to his family, 
his associates and his many friends. 


RIAS Shutdown Is Appeasement of 


Russians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER. -Mr. Speaker, last 
Weekend the powerful longwave broad- 
cast transmitter of RIAS—Radio in the 
American Sector—beamed from Munich 
to listeners through central Europe was 
shut down by the U.S. Government. 

Barron's Weekly, an old and respecta- 
ble financial publication has charged 
that the shutdown of this effective prop- 
aganda weapon is part of a secret bar- 
gain made last summer, under which the 
Kremlin has stopped jamming Voice of 
America broadcasts in Russian. 

During last summer’s negotiation on 
the Moscow test ban treaty the charge 
Was explicitly denied that any secret side 
agreement was discussed or arrived at. 
Is Barron's Weekly right? Or, does the 
RIAS shutdown represent a significant 
Separate concession to the Soviets? The 
American people are entitled to a state- 
ment from their Government on this 
Point. 

Since the loyalty of Moscow’s satellite 
subjects, to which RIAS was beamed is 
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far shakier than that of native Rus- 
sians, to which Voice of America broad- 
casts in Russian are beamed, the United 
States appears to have made a very bad 
deal. The American people are entitled 
to a statement from their Government 
on this point. 

Both explanations assume particular 
importance because of reports that most 
Germans regard the RIAS shutdown as a 
prime example of U.S. appeasement of 
the Communists in the name of “‘relaxa- 
tion of tensions.“ 

An indication of how little substance 
there is to that term was provided last 
week when the Soviet Air Force shot 
down an unarmed U.S. Air Force T-39 
trainer which inadverently strayed across 
the East German border. Three Ameri- 
can officers lost their lives to this exam- 
ple of “relaxation of tensions” and 
“peaceful coexistence” as the Russians 
define these terms. I believe most Ameri- 
cans agree with my belief that bargain- 
ing on such terms is the height of sense- 
less futility. 


KDKA Supports Coal Mine Safety Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1964 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the bills which I have sponsored, H.R. 
4459, to extend the Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Act, is similar to legislation which 
my good friend and colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, Congressman 
Joun H. Dent, has successfully steered 
through the Committee on Education 
and Labor. It is now on the Union 
Calendar awaiting a rule. 

In this regard, I submit the following 
editorial by Pittsburgh radio and tele- 
vision station KDKA urging Congress to 
enact this much-needed legislation: 

Lost in the battles over civil rights and 
other major legislation during the 1963 ses- 
sion of Congress were a number of small, 
but nonetheless important bills. One of 
these would place small coal mines under 
Federal safety regulations. 

The lack of Federal inspection in mines 
employing less than 15 men is the greatest 
safety hazard in mining today. The grim 
tragedy of three men trapped in a Hazleton, 
Pa., mine last summer—one of whom died 
was a shocking example. But this is an oft- 
repeated tragedy. One-third of the 
deaths occur in these small mining pits, al- 
though they produce only about one-ninth 
of the Nation's coal 2 

To halt this senseless and unnecessary 
loss of lives, Pittsburgh district 
man JohN Dent introduced a bill that would 
put small mines under Federal safety regula- 
tions, just as the big mines are regulated. 
This legislation is bottled up in the House 
Rules Committee. officials claim it 
would put many small mining pits out of 
business. 


Well, if this is so, it would be a good 
thing. Coal should be produced only in 


tect the lives of the men working in the dan- 
gerous underground pits. 

Now that a new session of Congress is be- 
ginning, the House Rules Committee should 
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give the small mines safety bill a full hear- 
ing. It is up to the chairman, Howarp 
Smrrs of Virginia, to set a date for the hear- 
ing and expedite this legislation for a vote 
by Congress. 

Every day lost increases the hazard of un- 
necessary death in the small mining pits. We 
cannot afford any more Hazleton tragedies. 


Congress Slow? Sure, and Be Glad 
of It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1964 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, February 2, 1964, my hometown 
daily newspaper, the Gastonia Gazette, 
carried a very fine editorial entitled 
“Congress Slow? Sure and Be Glad of 
It.” 

The editorial is a very splendid answer 
to those who so glibly criticize the Con- 
gress for its deliberative approach to 
legislative matters. The words of the 
editorial should be brought to the atten- 
tion of all of our people. ż 

Under unanimous consent I place the 
editorial in the Appendix: 

Concress SLOW? SURE, AND BE GLAD or Ir 

There are many fine sports today which are 
being enjoyed by spectators that hardly knew 
spectators before. 

Television has brought the man in the 
den a bird's-eye view of outstanding Olympic 
events, golf matches, tennis matches, bowl- 
ing, etc. 

We sometimes get excited over barrel 
jumping or discus throwing or pole vaulting, . 
whereas before we might have had to pause 
and look up the game in the encyclopedia. 

Football is running wild. There are some 
who will argue endlessly that this sport has 
taken over from baseball as our national 
pastime. 

But, the real sport of the proletariat is 
older than most of these sports, and even 
now it seems to be picking up momentum 
like it has never known before. 

This sport is knocking Congress. 

Seldom in history has that body 
under such attack. It’s not the U.S. Con- 
gress any more; it’s the do-nothing Con- 
gress, whether one is referring to the 87th 
or 88th or any other of recent vintage. 

The sad thing is that so many people these 
days take it for granted that the constitu- 
tional purpose of Congress is mainly to 
criticize the President (whoever he might 
be) and keep him from grabbing too much 

and to pass only those laws which one 
side is able to jam through with main force, 
or slip by on the grease slopped over from 
the ever-normal pork barrel. 

Aside from this basic function, the popular 
impression goes, Congressmen divide their 
time between endless hearings on gangsters 
and other seamy citizens and holding inter- 
views with reporters in which they discuss 
what legislation is going to be considered in- 
the current session, when it will go through, 
how tt will be gotten through, how it will be 

before it gets through, or why it 
won't go through at all. 

True, a romatic picture of Congressmen 
still survives among the young—a picture of 
white-maned, floppy-tied solons debating - 
hotly in the aisles of Senate or House. 

Actually, most speeches printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD were never delivered. 
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Those that were, were read during an of hour 
when page boys outnumbered the Congress- 
men present. 

Just about everyone has a grievance against 
Congress. Those who jump on Congress, 
however, because it didn’t rush immediately 
through the administration's foreign ald or 
medicare or civil rights bills are on shaky 
ground. 

Congress ls about like the old woman who 
lived in a shoe. Its got so many committees 
it doesn’t know what to do. 

But it does deliberate. This is its func- 
tion. This is the best guarantee of wise 
legislation. 

The fact that some bills get bogged down 
in committees has been enough for some 
people to call for a vast shuffling of Con- 
greas. New laws. New procedures. New 
rules for committees. 

These people would streamline Congress, 
they say. This means that they would make 
it much easier for good legislation to get 
through both Houses. 

Before anyone goes off halfcocked, let 
them consider that what they refer to as good 
legislation might not mean that it is for 
everyone. And, if the slide has been greased, 
what's to prevent bad legislation from taking 
the easy route? 

Congress was designed to be a slow and de- 
This is one of the built-in 
checks and balances, 

It seems of late that Congress hasn't been 
doing anything because it has kept some of 
the prime bills in the stable. These are 
prime because the promoters say they are 
prime. These are bills that would affect 


history. 

Medicare, civil rights, mass transit, others. 

If Congress were not a slowly deliberating 
body, if, indeed, it didn't consider such bills 
and then go back to consider them again, and 
again our country would have been entirely 
in the Socialist camp before now, instead 
of only part of the way. 

With these thoughts in mind, thank the 
Lord for a slow-moving Congress. 

Now, back to the favorite pastime of cussin’ 
the Congressman. 


Judge Daniel A. Covelli’s Tribute to 
the American Committee on Italian 
Migration 
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Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the American Committee on Ital- 
ian Migration sponsored a huge rally in 
Chicago urging changes in our present 
immigration law which seriously dis- 
criminates against those who want to 
emigrate to America from many nations 
including Italy. 

The rally was held in huge McCormick 

Palace and more than 5,000 Americans of 
Italian descent participated. 
. Mr. Speaker, this huge success was in 
no small measure brought about by the 
untiring efforts of Mr. Frank Annunzio, 
chairman of the rally, who is among the 
most active and highly respected lead- 
ers of the American-Italian community 
in Chicago. 

One of Chicago's most highly respected 
jurists, Judge Daniel A. Covelli of the 
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png court, was among the princi- 


speakers. 

Because of the depth of understanding 
which Judge Covelli gave this subject, 
Mr. Speaker, I am requesting that his 
entire speech be placed in the RECORD at 
this time. 

There can be no question that our 
present immigration laws help perpetu- 
ate the separation of familles. President 
Johnson has stated that he hopes our 
immigration laws will be amended to 
permit families to be reunited. I strong- 
ly support this concept. 

Judge Covelli’s excellent remarks fol- 
low: 

AMeERICA—TuHE LAND BEQUEATHED TO THE 

Won 


My fellow Americans of Italian ancestry, 
our challenge is at hand. The time of our 
trial is too long prolonged. Now is the hour 
of our decision, of our determination and 
of our commitment. Shall we accept it? 

Few times in the history of America has 
an integrated immigrant group been faced 
with so patent an injustice, of inequity and 
discrimination, as the one which brings us 
together today. 

Presently the innocent victims of an un- 
Just, unscientific, discriminatory immigra- 
tion law, we are in a position to show our 
united strength and resolve to come out of 
the shroud of injustice and stereotype of 
which our immigrant ancestors and we have 
been the scapegoats. It is difficult to imagine 
that in a God-fearing and democratic re- 
public such as ours, which has been born 
of the talent and sacrifice, yes, the very 
blood of the immigrant could wallow in a 
prejudice of late 19th century vintage. But 
today, in this country, in these United 
States, this prejudice and discrimination has 
been sanctified in the form of a law of the 
land. This cannot be, we say; but it is so. 

What are we asking of the Congress of the 
United States? Very simply, we are asking 
for an equalization of immigration laws, the 
equal disribution of quotas in the immigra- 
tion to all countries, regardless of the na- 
tional origin of the immigrants themselves. 
The national origins section of the present 
immigration law does not equally distribute 
quotas to all countries because of a prejudice 
which has been fed by lies and halftruths 
to our legislators about persons from South- 
ern Europe. As a result, for example, North- 
ern European countries may send 75,000 per- 
sons to the United States per year. This 
is one-half of the entire quota of 150,000. 
Italy may send only 5,600. Not only, but 
these countries use just about one-fourth 
of their quota, while Italians and others have 
to wait. The present law will not allow coun- 
tries who have overdrawn their quota to 
make use of this unused portion of the quota. 
This means in simple terms that there are 
260,000 Italians waiting to enter the United 
States, and under the present law this would 
take 40 years. 

But what are the reasons why Italians 
have been given such a low quota in the 
immigration law of 1952, called the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act? Some typical reasons cir- 
culated at the beginning of this century 
are: 

1. Speaking of the typical Italian immi- 
grant, one American penologist said: “The 
knife with which he cuts his bread, he also 
uses to lop off another Dago’s ear * * 
is quite familiar with the sight of human 
blood as with the sight of the food he 

2. An American newspaper once said this 
about Italians: “The disposition to assassi- 
nate in revenge for a fancied wrong is a 
marked trait in the character of this impul- 
sive and inexorable race.” 

3. Senator Pat McCarran himself, when 
advocating the passage of his bill in 1953 
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warned that there may be 5 million aliens 
in the United States “including militant 
Communists, Sicilian bandits and other 
criminals at large.” 

Are these reasons logical? Are they sci- 
entific? Are they democratic? Are they 
just? Are they a worthy reward for the con- 
tribution of the immigrants to American 
culture and life from the revolutionary days 
to the present? Names like Mazzuchelll, 
Kino, Tonti, Fermi, are part of American 
history and culture. We must take advan- 
tage of our chance to have these laws based 
on the national origins system of distribu- 
tion repealed. N 

President Truman during his administra- 
tion in 1952, vetoeđ the McCarran-Walter 
Act, but the forces of hate and prejudice, 
supported by the very Congress of the United 
States, upheld the act despite the pleas of 
millions of Americans of Italian extraction. 
Whether for political expediency or advan- 
tage, or because of the fact that Members of 
the Congress thought Italians just would not 
care. Who knows? But the time has come 
for us to rally to our cause in demanding the 
repeal of this outdated and prejudicial 
system. 

Today, many Congressmen inspired by the 
illumined leadership ot our beloved and late 
President, John Fitzgerald Kennedy, are will- 
ing to support the cause we have fought for 
over a decade to bring back to public scru- 
tiny. Some of those illustrious Senators 
and Congressmen are seated on this stage 
this afternoon. 

If the reasons which motivated Members 
of the Congress to adopt the prejudicial Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act were unfounded and 
illogical, the motives which the late Presi- 
dent had, to introduce this revision of the 
immigration laws and the abolition of the 
national origins portion of them, are solid 
and founded on the firm belief in the con- 
tribution of the Immigrant to America and 
her way of life. In his statement of intro- 
duction, President Kennedy said on July 23 
of this year: 

“The use of the national origins system is 
without basis in either logic or reason. It 
neither satisfies a national need nor accom- 
plishes an international purpose. In an age 
of interdependence among nations such a 
system is an anachorism, for it discriminates 
among applicants for admission into the 
8 States on the basis of accident of 

Senator Hart, cosponsor of the bill to- 
gether with Congressman EMANUEL CELLER, 
said on the same day: 

“No provision of national law has been 
more repugnant to many peoples throughout 
the world * * than judging a man's worth 
for immigration to our Nation on the basis 
of birth or the racial necessity of his par- 
ents. This meanness of spirit of our law is 
alien and apart from the great traditions 
of this Nation. We are morally com- 
mitted * * to seek a national policy 
which will make the simple truth of the 
words of St. Paul—God * * * hath made 
of one blood all nations of men to dwell on 


all the face of the earth. 


Now let's get down to the facts. What 
does this proposed law mean to Italians? 
It means basically: 

1. Parents of U.S. citizens would enter the 
United States as nonquota immigrants. 

2. Italy would receive 16,478 quota visas 
per year instead of a mere 5,600. 

3. Parents of resident aliens would be in- 
cluded in the fourth preference category for 
quotas, instead of waiting out-of-quota. 
This would cut down the waiting list of 
thousands of Italians who are waiting to 
come to America to join loved ones and 
relatives, 

These reasons are solid. They are not 
based on a nationalism categorically in op- 
Position to our American way of life. 
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My fellow citizens of Italian extraction, we 
are at a crossroads, and the decision is ours. 
Why should we 25 million Americans of 
Italian extraction sit muted and disgraced, 
second-class citizens because of the villainy 
of a few who bear Italian names and have 
betrayed the sacred religious and cultural 
tradition which has been ours for centuries? 
We must make our voices heard and ap- 
Preciated and respected. We must keep 
ever before the minds of our country, 
of our President, and our Congressman 
and Senators, yes, of the world, this 
urgent plea for self-respect and honor. 
There is practically no chance that this legis- 
lation (S. 1932) will get to the floor of the 
Congress before the end of the year because 
another bill for civil rights has now de- 
manded the attention of the Nation and of 
the world. But we shall wait in pregnant 
Silence until the 89th session of Congress 
When we pray to God this bill shall be heard 
and passed. 

Few words spoken by any man within the 
last 75 years in America have had more 
Meaning than those spoken by the humble 
Bishop of Piacenza, Italy. When visiting 
the United States and speaking to President 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1901, Bishop John 
Baptist Scalabrini, saintly founder of the 
Scalabrini Fathers, so aptly embodied within 
his prophetic words our own thoughts and 
Sentiments: 

“America, and I say this with heartfelt 
emotion, is the land bequeathed to the 
world by our Lord Jesus Christ, the promised 
land of the Catholic Church. Here, some 
day, if quiescence and self-satisfaction and 
ignorance do not lead people astray from the 
divine plan, all of the national groups 
Within this fortunate land will bring forth 
numerous and rich, contented, moral and 
religious generations which, although cling- 
ing still to their own national character- 
istics, will be closely knit into an integral 
whole.” 

I thank you. 


Capitalism Best Argument Against 


Communism 
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Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, our own 
system of private enterprise which has 
achieved the greatest advances for man- 
kind in the history of the world is the 
best argument against the Communist 
philosophy. Unfortunately, instead of 
our leaders extolling the capitalist sys- 
tem and pointing out its accomplish- 
ments as against communism’s failures, 
they seem to be doing all possible to 
liquidate private enterprise and try to 
defeat the slave philosophy by adopting 
Socialist-Communist programs. 

I think it is time-we stand up for our 
own greatness, point out the standard 
of living enjoyed by all in this country 
as compared to the plight of the average 
citizen of Soviet Russia and other Com- 
munist nations. Indeed, if we did not 
insist on bailing the Communists out 
every time their system failed, their peo- 
ple would long ago have starved to 
death or would have thrown off the 
saans of communism which enslaved 

em. 
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The following article by Frank Langs- 
ton, news analyst of the Dallas Times 
Herald, reminds us that “Capitalism It- 
self Is Best Argument.” 

CAPITALISM ITSELF Is Best ARGUMENT 
(By Frank Langston, news analyst) 

Too many persons in the United States 
are spending too much time worrying about 
the Communist threat and doing too little 
about it. 

They look at the gains communism has 
made and worry about Red promises to 
millions of people everywhere. Some even 
are inclined to go on the defensive and to 
apologize for our system of capitalism, which 
has become a sort of dirty word in many 
areas. 

Too many people talk about the threat of 
Premier Nikita Khrushchey to bury us with- 
out realizing that we in the United States 
have the one ideological weapon with which 
to defeat communism. 

That weapon is share ownership. What 
is needed is to use it as a weapon for the 
West in the war of ideas. 

The Communists make much of people's 
republics, people's ownership, people's gov- 
ernments and the like. And at the same 
time they talk about capitalism as a small 
group of powerful individuals in Wall Street 
who own and control the entire United 
States. 

OWNERSHIP IS SPREADING 

That concept of capitalism is nearly a 
century out of date—if it ever was accurate. 

The truth of the matter is that more than 
17 million individuals in the United States 
now own at least one share of one public 
corporation and that nearly 64 percent of 
all shareowners have annual household in- 
comes under $10,000. 

That is one out of every six adult 
Americans, 

And the picture of the average stockholder 
certainly is not that of a fatman with a big 
cigar in Wall Street squeezing the life out 
of less fortunate Americans. 

Furthermore, the trend toward individual 
stock ownership is growing. From 1952 to 
1962, most recent census of shareowners, in- 
dividual ownership rose from 6% to 17 
million. 

And these figures include only direct own- 
ership of public corporation shares. They 
do not include those persons who own fam- 
ily businesses or closed corporations or of 
the millions who have an equity in other 
concerns through their holdings of life in- 
surance. 

“Perhaps the most powerful of all incen- 
tives, to people in all nations, is the prospect 
of a higher standard of living,” Keith Funs- 
ton, president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, recently told the Men's Dinner Club 
in Oklahoma City. 

“But once people are able to acquire a 
decent share of the necesities of life and can 
afford some of the extras, then it becomes in- 
creasingly 
that they have a deep 
economic system which makes those things 
possible,” = 

Properly handled, he asserted, share own- 
ership can be a potent weapon for the West 
in the ideological war. 

IT’S THE BEST INCENTIVE 


He noted that many European business 
leaders, including some economic planners 
behind the Iron Curtain, have devoted con- 
siderable study to American capital markets, 
seeking to learn how they can be adapted to 
meet specific problems in other countries. 
Their aim is to find a way of establishing a 
broad base of individual ownership. 

Last November Mr. Funston and a group 
of American businessmen visiting the Soviet 
Union held three meetings with Khrushchev. 

“I came away from the three meetings 
with a deepened conviction that, although 
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the Soviet leader is Indeed a powerful and 
deadly antagonist, both he and the system 
he represents are perhaps even more vulner- 
able than Americans generally realize,” Mr. 
Funston said, 

He gave these reasons for believing that 
capitalism will defeat communism. 

Capitalism recognizes the all-powerful force 
of individual incentive and, hence, is con- 
sistent with human nature, while commu- 
nism seeks vainly to suppress that force. 

Capitalism recognizes that people will 
work hardest only when they know that 
they will reap directly most of the benefits 
of their work and can pass on those benefits 
to those who are closest to them, 

In America anyone can own shares of al- 
most any public corporation and eventually, 
as individual ownership broadens and grows 
stronger, American industrial enterprises 
will be owned by the mass of the American 
people. 

The American system works, he told 
Khrushchev, because it is consistent with 
human nature, while the Communist system, 
which fails to reward individual contribu- 
tion, must fail for lack of adequate indi- 
vidual incentives. 

And as a proof of his thesis, he cited the 
problems the Communists are having with 
their agriculture, which lags far behind that 
of the West. 5 


Statements of James E. Webb, Adminis- 
trator, and Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, 
Deputy Administrator, NASA, Before 
Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics, House of Representatives 
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Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics today began full committee 
hearings on H.R. 9641, the fiscal year 
1965 NASA authorization bill. 


The two witnesses appearing on behalf 
of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration were Mr. James E. Webb, 
Administrator, and Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, 
Deputy Administrator. 

I believe that the statements of these 
two top officials of the Space Adminis- 
tration will be of interest to all Members 
of Congress and under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
them herewith: 

STATEMENT OF JAMES E. WEBB, ADMINISTRA~ 
TOR, NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON 
SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS, HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, it is a privilege to be here today to 

present President Johnson’s recommenda- 
tions for the authorization of funds for the 
program of the National Aeronautics and 

Space Administration for fiscal year 1965. 
It is generally recognized that we are at a 

turning point in the U.S. space effort, one 

which requires that it be examined from a 

new perspective. Five years ago, in the in- 

fancy of this program, and in the context of 

a clear Soviet superiority in space, and with 

our own failures driving home the complexi- 

ties of the requirements for success, the con- 
cern of Congress and the Nation was this: 
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“How much was the United States able to 
do, and how fast could it be done, to regain 
the leadership which had been lost and 
which was being exploited by the Soviets all 
around the world?” 

Then, and throughout the first years of 
the NASA space effort, this committee and 
our engineers participated together in a 
struggle to adapt existing rocket systems to 
enable the Nation's scientists to loft limited, 
but sophisticated instrumented payloads into 
space, We did what we could with what we 
had and what we could improvise, and had 
we been capable of doing more, there would 
have been few willing to place a Umit be- 
cause of cost. 

In the circumstances as they existed, after 
the early sputniks, and the vostoks, e 
country. had no other choice. But not so to- 
day- With clearly understood military mis- 
sile superiority and 5 years of solid civilian 
accomplishment behind us including, the 
successful launch last week of the fifth Sat- 
urn I, a rocket more powerful than any the 
Soviet Union is known to possess, it is pos- 
sible and essential to consider not only 
what we are able to do, but also what it is 
wise to do, in view of our greatly increased 
scientific and technical ability. 

This is what we in NASA have done in 
preparing the program which is the basis for 
the fiscal year 1965 authorization request. 
This, I am sure, is what this committee will 
do in considering that request. 

Our situation has also changed in another 
sense. After 5 years of driving effort, with 
much of the support and impetus stemming 
from this committee and from the Congress, 
we have moved from a period of preparation 
toward a period of fruition. We are still 
deeply concerned, of course, with developing 
the technology, building the facilities, ac- 
quiring the scientific knowledge, and gaining 
the operational experience, which will give 
us real capability and flexibility in space. 
But we are also at the point when all of this 
effort, and this investment, are beginning 
to produce tangible results. Most of the 
foundation has been laid. The portents of 
space exploration and utilization as a boon 
to mankind are beginning to become ap- 


t. 

How effectively and how thoroughly the 
United States can exploit this opportunity 
in the years immediately ahead will be pro- 
foundly affected by your action on the au- 
thorization request which is before you 
today. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, since 
we are at a turning point when our Judgment 
of the future may be sharpened by an as- 
sessment of the past, it might be appropriate 
to review briefly some of the achievements of 
our first 5 years in space. What resources 
has the United States developed? What 
skills have been acquired? What benefits 
have accrued? Do the results obtained sup- 
port continuation of a major investment in 
this newly opened arena—space? 

More than two-thirds of the 200 satellites 
and interplanetary probes launched in space 
have been the product of U.S: scientists and 
engineers. The scientific data collected by 
these space vehicles is greatly extending 
many of the natural sciences, bringing an- 
swers to questions which have perplexed 
mankind from the earliest days of human 
existence on earth. The first U.S. satellite 
confirmed the existence of the great radia- 
tion belt which surrounds the earth and the 
characteristics of this belt have been further 
defined by many subsequent vehicles. An- 
other early satellite discovered that the 
Earth, rather than being an oblate spheroid 
as had been supposed, is actually slightly 
flattered at the poles. Subsequently, it was 
also discovered that a slight bulge eixsts at 
the Equator giving the Earth a pear shape. 
Not only did these discoveries have great 
scientific significance but they are of ex- 
treme importance to the military in plotting 
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flights and targets, to the cartographers, and 
in space navigation. 

Satellite observations of the ionosphere, 
not only by this country’s scientists but by 
those of Canada and Great Britain, have ex- 
plained many of the mysteries regarding this 
great band of thin lonized gases at the top of 
the atmosphere, which profoundly affects 
radio transmission. This knowledge has led 
to a project which involves the mapping of 
the ionosphere through at least one com- 
plete ll-year solar cycle to gain knowledge 
of value not only for civilian and scientific 
purposes but to the military agencies, as 
well. 

Satellites have also detected the presence 
of a layer of helfum which surrounds the 
Earth in a band nearly 1,000 miles deep 
beginning at an altitude of about 600 miles 
and the possibility of a huge ring of hydro- 
gen extending out to some 6,000 miles. 
Within this area a concentration of cosmic 
dust has been discovered which scientists 
believe may be related to periods of heavy 
rainfall on Earth. 

Other space phenomena detected by satel- 
lite observations include measurements of 
the solar wind, of solar flares, of microme- 
teorite activity and numerous other observa- 
tions which continue to be revealed in some 
40 miles of magnetic tape which record satel- 
lite observations at the Goddard Space Flight 
Center each day. Some of the information 
returned, particularly that gathered in inter- 
galactic space, gives promise of answering 
fundamental questions about the origin and 
development of the universe, and providing 
a basis from which to predict the future. 

Perhaps the most exciting and profitable 
scientific venture in space to date was the 
flight of Mariner II in late 1962, This re- 
markable spacecraft transmitted more than 
65 million bits of information to Earth, op- 
erating to a record distance of nearly 54 mil- 
lion miles from the Earth. En route to Venus 
it affirmed the concentration of cosmic dust 
near the Earth, and found that the amount 
of radiation encountered was significantly 
less than had been anticipated. It regis- 
tered an 800° surface temperature on 
Venus—too high to sustain life as we know 
it—detected no water vapor and no cosmic 
dust. It also determined that the planet 
has no apparent rotation or magnetic field. 

These are but a few of the scientific results 
obtained in the first years of the Nation's 
effort in space. Reviewing their worth, the 
current issue of Fortune magazine had this 
to say: 

“New knowledge is a dukedom whose great 
wealth and resources cannot even begin to 
be estimated or exhausted. Already the new 
knowledge acquired in space exceeds by far 
the value of funds so far spent. For knowl- 
edge, more than guns and butter, is the true 
power of modern states.” And the tech- 
nological balance of power is increasingly 
the major concern of the leaders of both weak 
and strong nations. 

The early years of the space program have 
brought tangible results in more practical 
areas, as well. You are all familiar with the 
work of the applications satellites in com- 
munications and meteorology. The Telstar 
and Relay vehicles have demonstrated the 
feasibility of satellite communications of all 
sorts, including the transmission of televi- 
sion broadcasts on a worldwide basis. The 
Syncom satellite, placed in a nearly station- 
ary orbit in what was the most complex 
demonstration of guidance yet achieved, 
proved the feasibility of a satellite commu- 
nications systems which could virtually cover 
the globe with only three spacecraft in orbit. 

The Tiros meteorological satellites have 
been so successful that their value is well 
known throughout the world, and we have 
become accustomed to rely on weather data 
based upon their operations. The Weather 
Bureau is now moving toward operational 
use of these satellites, dnd a new automatic 
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picture transmission system has been de- 
vised which will permit any nation or unit 
of our Armed Forces to obtain photographs 
of the cloud cover over its own area as the 
satellite passes overhead. 

The Nation’s space investment during the 
past 5 years has produced a substantial 
structure of basic resources which will be 
available to meet military needs and serve 
civilian purposes in the years ahead. In 
addition to the building of very large boost- 
ers and spacecraft for experimental manned 
operations, we have developed the opera- 
tional system which will permit their exten- 
sive use, when and as needed, and have made 
the capital investment in large engineering 
complexes for their assembly, test, and 
launching. We have developed and are in- 
stalling the large environmental chambers, 
centrifuges, and simulators for astronaut 
preparation and training, as well as a world- 
wide tracking and data acquisition network 
feeding into an integrated mission control 
center through which a number of flights 
can be controlled simultaneously. 

Meanwhile, we have acquired operational 
experience which is teaching us how to use 
space, not only with instrumented space- 
craft, but with manned craft as well. This 
experience included some 55 hours of 
manned flight in the Mercury program, and 
will encompass about 2,000 hours of space 
flight in the Gemini and Apollo programs 
before the first astronauts depart for the 
Moon. 

Some of our most stubborn problems and 
some of our greatest successes are related to 
the fact that it has been necessary to de- 
velop entirely new means of or; large- 
scale research and development efforts de- 
voted to the same areas which have pro- 
vided our industrial strength and which, 
now more than ever, underlie future eco- 
nomic growth for this Nation—the use of 
energy in both large and small amounts 
under close control; advanced electronics, 
guidance, and control systems; the use of 
the most advanced new materials, fabrics, 
lubricants, eto. the integration of research 
in the physical sciences with that In the 
life sciences; and the organization of the 
entire effort through systems management 
concepts based on knowledge gained from 
previous large programs such as the Polaris 
and other ballistic missile programs, 

The success of much of this work depends 
on highly imaginative scientific research in 
the physical sciences such as physics and 
chemistry, in mathematics, in biology, and 
on the rapid translation into utilization of 
this knowledge through advanced industrial 
technological applications and engineering. 
Large parts of this work, both scientific and 
technical, cut across the lines of many dis- 
ciplines. In a growing number of cases, 
success seems best assured if it is carried 
out in university laboratories in connection 
with graduate programs, or by industry 
working in close association with broad uni- 
versity multidisciplinary participation. 

These, then are the specific resources 
which are being developed. But not to be 


~ overlooked are many other factors which will 


undergird U.S. space power and position in 
the technological balance of power in the 
years ahead. 

These include the framework of policy and 
action to carry out this effort, such as the 
building and proper utilization of stronger 
scientific research capabilities and facilities 
in the Nation's universities, the widespread 
very advanced ‘industrial capability which is 
being developed, the widest possible utiliza- 
tion of those technological developments 
which can improve either the capability or 
the efficiency of industry, and the govern- 
mental framework required to manage this 
greatest and most challenging enterprise in 
this history of mankind. 

And, beyond this, one must consider the 
residual value to the Nation in the experi- 
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enced and trained labor force stemming from 
this great industrial effort; the increased 
Value of our educational plant and organi- 
Zation, including both faculty and graduate 
Students, resulting from the extensive re- 
search and training conducted for NASA in 
the universities; the value of such oper- 
ating systems as communications and weath- 
er satellites; and the value to our military 
services and to national security in the basic 
structure which is being built to provide 
Space power. And based on all of this is the 
Image of a can do” nation that creates its 
Prestige among the nations by demonstrat- 
ing, openly, on the television screens of all 
the world, its capacity to take measurements 
of Venus, or launch the largest weight ever 
put in orbit by man, or link the peoples of 
the world with Telstar, Relay, and Syncom, 
or launch and recover six astronauts, or pro- 
Vide all nations with satellite weather data 
from our spacecraft as they pass overhead. 

With this brief review in mind, Mr. Chair- 
man, let me turn now to the recommended 
authorization for fiscal year 1965. With your 
Permission, because it is essential to intelli- 
gent evaluation of the request for 1965, I 
will also include some reference to President 
Johnson's request for a supplemental appro- 
Priation for fiscal year 1964. 

During my testimony last year, when the 
fiscal year 1964 authorization was before the 
committee, I indicated that the amount re- 
Quested by President Kennedy was required 
to maintain a balanced effort in space, and 
the momentum needed to insure that the 
national goal of lunar exploration would be 
achieved within this decade. I testified fur- 
ther that, unless the requested funds were 
authorized and appropriated, our target dates 
could not be maintained as realistic goals 
and it would be impossible to complete, with 
some margin for error, the various phases of 
the Gemini and Apollo in time to 
provide the tests and data needed for the 
crucial decisions as to the later phases of 
the program. 

As you know, $5,350 million was author- 
ized for fiscal year 1964, a reduction of $362 
million in the amount requested by President 
Kennedy, and only $5.1 billion was actually 
appropriated, some $600 million less than the 
original As a consequence, we have 
found it necessary to curtail and realine our 
activities in every program area, to sacrifice 
the remaining insurance or margin for error 
which had been built into the program as a 
hedge against unforeseeable or intractable 
technical problems, and to accept later tar- 
get dates for the crucial experimental flights 
in both Gemini and Apollo. 

I do not suggest that these delays result 
entirely from congressional action on our 
funds for fiscal year 1964. From the outset, 
in planning a program which would give the 
United States preeminence in space, it was 
foreseen that accurate forecasting and cost 
estimating for a specific segment or fiscal 
year would be a difficult business, at best. 

The Nation was dealing with a new 
medium—space—in which there was no past 
experience to serve as a guide, and one which 
required new technology as yet undeveloped 
and scientific knowledge yet to be gained. 
Just as in long range economic forecasting, 
our overall estimates of both completion 
dates and costs have proven much more ac- 
curate than those for the individual seg~ 
ments of the program. The early program 
had to be designed with considerable re- 
dundancy, and with a substantial degree of 
flexibility with respect to target dates. We 
haye more accurate information now. 

Overall, we are still able to set the im- 
portant target dates within a range which we 
belleve can be met, and which gives us a 
fighting chance to complete the 2,000 hours 
of manned space flight experlence which we 
need and then proceed immediately to the 
lunar exploration in this decade. 
Congress will give us this fighting chance. 
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At the levels requested by President John- 
son, we will have it, and the costs will be 
substantially less than if there are further 
stretchouts. 

In the tight budget situation faced by the 
President for fiscal year 1965 It was necessary 
to stress with him and the Bureau of the 
Budget that unless the full $5.3 billion au- 
thorization requested for fiscal year 1965, 
and the supplemental appropriation of $141 
million requested for fiscal year 1964 are ap- 
proved, the manned space flight program will 
encounter further delays. It will then not 
be possi possible to achieve the national goal of 
exploring -the Moon with men within this 
decade. 

There may be some inclination to assume 
that the adjustment of our program to the 
reductions imposed for fiscal year 1964 Indi- 
cates that this will Hkewise be possible in 
the event of reductions in the request which 
is before you at this time. I cannot em- 
phasize too strongly that this is not the case. 

In adjusting our program to compensate 
for the reductions made in the appropriation 
tor fiscal year 1964, we have already sacrificed 
the margins and early target dates which 
were needed, and which in reality are still 
needed, in our effort to achieve the goals 
which have been set for us. In fact, Mr. 
Chairman, we are not able to maintain a 
reasonably balanced program, and accom- 
modate the entire reduction, with any strong 
assurance that we can meet the 1970 lunar 
target date. The best we can say is that we 
have a fighting chance. 

To sum up our situation in a sentence, if 
we do not receive the funds which the Presi- 
dent has requested, there is nothing left to 
sacrifice except the national goal itself. 

I have placed a great deal of emphasis, in 
these remarks, upon this national goal of 
lunar exploration in this decade, because 
that is the objective which President Ken- 
nedy, with the approval of the Congress, set 
before this agency. and which we have been 
striving to achieve. I will not, however, urge 
your support for this authorization request, 
or for the supplemental appropriation, 
simply because the funds are necessary if the 
Nation is to do what it has told the world 
it would do. I am well aware that there are 
those who ask, “What is magic about the 
1970 target date?” or, “What will be lost if 
the lunar landing slips into the next decade?” 

It is not possible to assert here today that 
we must reach the Moon by 1970 in order to 
beat the Russians there. I do not know, nor 
can anyone in this room know, what the 
Soviets can or will do. Neither, however, and 
for the same reason, can I say that it is not 
necessary to do so, if Americans are to be the 
first to explore our nearest neighbor in space 
and to achieve the world leadership in space 
that the Russians captured in 1957. 

What can be said, however, is that the 
1970 date was selected, after careful study, 
because it appeared to be the date by which 
we could reach the Moon with reasonable as- 
surance that we would be first, and in the 
process could develop the scientific knowl- 
edge, technical knowledge, industrial base, 
engineering and launch installations, and 
worldwide tracking and control networks. 
There has developed no later evidence to in- 
dicate that this decision, recommended by 
President Kennedy and approved by the Con- 
cress was unsound. 

. Chairman and members of the com 
itis: President Johnson has made cuts in 
what we should have to do the job with rea- 
sonable margin, but he has sent up to you 
enough to avoid, I believe, fulfillment of the 
prediction attributed to Dr. Edward Teller 
some years ago, when he was asked what we 
would find on the Moon, and he replied, 
“Russians.” = 

However, whether it is agreed or not that 
international considerations .and national 
security factors require that we hold to the 
present pace of the space program, the fact 
is that prudence and economy will be served. 
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Even if economy alone were to be the guiding 
consideration in the evaluation of the NASA 
request for fiscal year 1965, the cost of estab- 
lishing and maintaining superiority in space 
will be less if we maintain the pace, the 
momentum, which the supplemental appro- 
priation and this authorization request will 
provide, 

You will recall that at the time the Con- 
gress was considering President Kennedy's 
recommendation that we drive toward a lunar 
landing by 1970, NASA officials reported to 
you that the cost would probably run from 
$20 to $40 billion. Despite the difficulties 
which have been experienced, we can still put 
two American explorers on the Moon in this 
decade, and we can do it within the lower of 
those two figures—for less than $20 billion. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I am prepared to say 
that, if the program is further curtailed, if 
the momentum is lost, if the Apollo program 
is stretched into the next decade, the cost 
will not be under $20 billion, it will be sey- 
eral billions more. The ultimate cost will in- 
crease for each year in which achievement of 
our goal is delayed, 

The Office of Manned Space Flight has 
made a careful study of the effects of a 
stretched out lunar program, and prepared 
cost estimates involving the extension of 
the landing date for a period of up to 6 
years. Dr, Mueller will go into this in more 
detail, but I would like to summarize the 
results. 

This study indicates that the cost of the 
lunar exploration would increase by approxi- 
mately $1 billion for each year that the land- 
ing is delayed, A 3-year delay would cost $3 
billion, a 6-year delay $6 billion, with no cor- 
responding improvement in the benefits 
obtained. 

This increased expense arises because the 
cost of a major research and development 
program is roughly the sum of three factors: 
(1) A constant factor that designates work 
that must be done and facilities that must be 
constructed, regardless of the pace at which 
the program is conducted, and with most of 
this going to pay the people in contractor 
plants working on the program; (2) an oper- 
ating burden, which covers costs that must 
be incurred at a relatively fixed level while 
the program is underway, and, therefore, ac- 
cumulate in almost direct proportion to the 
time required for completion of the program; 
ma ee a timesaving factor, which includes 

unds expended for such purposes as over- 
om parallel paths of development, the pur- 
chase of hardware and facilities beyond those 
which would be required for a slower paced 
program, and the provision of duplicate per- 
sonnel complements for launch preparations 
and associated efforts. 

A minimum-cost program is one in which 
the amounts expended on operating burdens 
and timesaving factors are relatively in bal- 
ance, and that is the case with our program 
as it was presented last year. The stretchout 
to the very last of this decade, which is the 
basis of the 1965 budget, involves some in- 
crease in costs over the level which could 
have been attained. But we have not 
planned, either for 1964 or 1965, premium 
overtime and inefficient multishift operations 
in order to save time, Neither, however, 
have we been forced to establish a pace so 
slow that the operating burden absorbs an 
exorbitant share of the total expenditure. 

If the lunar landing date is delayed fur- 
ther, the operating burden will begin to con- 
sume an unreasonable share of the funds 
provided. The costs to which I refer include 
the support of thousands of skilled engineers, 
scientists, and technicians who must be on 
hand to support the flight and ground test 
activity that continues throughout the total 
development program, whether the ground 
tests are on 3- or 6-month centers. This in- 
cludes the propulsion, electronics, structures, 
thermodynamics, astrodynamics, guidance, 
control, and launch specialists and the sup- 
porting technicians, to name but a few, as 
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well as the clerical and management staffs 
required by each industrial contractor to do 
business. 

Let me repeat, this cost base exists whether 
we are flying once in 3 months or once in 
6 months. As a result, the cost associated 
with each event in the program increases 
as the program is delayed. For this reason, 
if economy is to be the watchword, and if 
we are to meet the stated national goal of 
lunar exploration within this decade, both 
the supplemental appropriation and this au- 
thorization are required. 

Let me turn now to the manner in which 
the Nation's civilian space effort is being 
managed. When we last appeared before 
you to initiate a budget cycle, the top man- 
agement of this agency had agreed that in 
the ensuing year we must have a hard look 
inward while continuing to look outward and 
ahead. Following the years of rapid ex- 
pansion, we knew it was time for a special 
effort to sharpen our management tools, 
make necessary adjustments in our organi- 
zation, make it more cohesive, and strengthen 
our management processes. This we have 
done 


During the year, we have added muscle 
to our management team by assigning more 
responsibility to those who had proven they 
could carry it and by bringing into NASA a 
number of topflight, experienced executives 
from industry and universities. At our an- 
nual management meeting last October, we 
found that 13 out of 46 attendees from head- 
quarters and the feld centers were new 
faces since the previous meeting. With 
these additions, there has been a net in- 
crease in our management resources in terms 
of numbers, talent, and experience in the 
aerospace feld. However, all of our vacan- 
cles in key management billets have not yet 
been filled, and it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to recruit and hold topflight man- 
agement-executive types because of the sal- 
ary differential between Government and 
industry. 

On November 1, 1963, after much thought 
and study, we placed into effect a new organi- 
gation which has done these things: 

(a) Strengthened the centralized control 
and direction of the total effort. 

(b) Provided better integration and mu- 
tual support of the various segments of the 
total program. 

(c) Sharpened the delineation of respon- 
sibilities and authorities at the various 
echelons 


(d) Shortened lines of communication and 
administration. 
(e) Centralized in the headquarters organ- 
ization the necessary services and direction 
-in functional areas. 
(f) Placed greater emphasis on policy 


g. 
(g) Established improved machinery for_ 


the integration and review of study plans 
and efforts. 

(h) Through the appointment of deputies 
and the delegation of authorities thereto, 
relieved top management officials of some of 
the less urgent demands on their time so as 
to permit attention in greater depth to the 
major policy decisions of the agency. 

(i) Emphasized the application of the 
fruits of our reesarch and development efforts 
to meet the security needs of our country, 
to contribute to economic growth, and to 
enrich our national life. 

As an important adjunct to this new or- 
ganization, new and improved procedures for 
the control and direction of procurement 
have been instituted. These procedures are 
expected to result not only in better and 
more reliable equipment at less cost but im- 
proved working relationships with contrac- 
tors as well, Dr. Seamans will explore these 
questions in greater detall. 

The year 1963 hag seen a steady strength- 
ening of understanding, coordination, and 
mutual support between the DOD and NASA. 
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The Aeronautics and Astronautics Coordi- 
nating Board, as the principal medium of 
DOD-NASA interactions, has been revital- 
ized, It has expanded its active monitorship 
to cover nearly every segment of the na- 
tional space program. Under the segis of 
this Board, we have jointly reviewed the re- 
quests for new facilities related to the sero- 
space R. & D. effort in the two agencies. 
This review has uncovered several instances 
where facilities would have resulted in du- 
plication. Through corrective action in such 
cases, real economies have resulted. An im- 
portant milepost was passed when, as insisted 
on by the committees of Congress, the DOD 
and NASA jointly arrived at an arrange- 
ment for pooling the instrumentation ship 
resources required to meet the needs of both 
agences. This also will save the Government 
money. 

A comprehensive joint review recently 
completed had the objectives of delineating 
the minimum space program to meet the 
needs of the country and examining the pro- 
grams of the two agencies for possible consoli- 
dations. The recommendations stemming 
from that review are now being acted upon. 

Since the announcement by the Secretary 
of Defense of the decision to embark upon a 
manned orbital laboratory project, NASA has 
moved rapidly to gear its organization to as- 
sist the Alr Force in every way possible in 
this undertaking. The Gemini-B/MOL pro- 
gram was needed by the DOD to make an 
early determination of the utility of a man 
in space in connection with certain potential 
defensive systems. The DOD will be able 
to move ahead rapidly with plans to make 
this determination within the desired time 
frame by virtue of the fact that the neces- 
sary basic technology and capacity to pro- 
vide the hardware and to conduct such an 
operation have been developed by NASA and 
are available, just as the availability of sci- 
entific knowledge and basic space technology 
enabled the administration in 1961 to estab- 
lish the manned lunar landing as a national 
goal to be achieved by the end of the present 
decade. 

The DOD/MOL program will be accom- 
plished using for the most part component 
systems and operational techniques which 
will have been developed and proven by 
NASA. Necessary supporting facilities es- 
tablished by NASA will be made available 
and fully utilized. In providing this assist- 
ance, NASA will be fulfilling its proper role 
under the provisions of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Act of 1958. At the same 
time, NASA will take full advantage of the 
opportunities presented by the MOL to 
further its research and development ef- 
fort. Thus, the DOD and NASA will join 
forces to realize the maximum return from 
this expenditure of national resources. 

During the course of this statement, Mr. 
Chairman, and members of the committee, I 
have endeavored to indicate that the pro- 

which is being proposed in the Presi- 
dent's authorization request is one which 
will serve the Nation’s needs, and which will 
realize our national objectives in space at 
the minimum cost to the public. 

In considering this request, it is impor- 
tant that It be viewed not only in terms of its 
direct benefits to the United States, but also 
as a force for progress in international co- 
operation during the years ahead. It has 
been noted that space is one of the few areas 
in which it has. been possible for the East 
and West to find areas of common interest 
which can be cooperatively developed. The 
potential of these beginnings as the first 
step toward further cooperation in other 
fields, is not to be overlooked. r; 

Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, the Deputy Adminis- 
trator of NASA who is well known to you 
for his wisdom, and his long experience in 
governmental research and development ef- 
forts, is here today. He will elaborate on the 
international aspects of the U.S. space pro- 
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gram in greater detail, and discuss the fu- 
ture potential of space research and develop- 
ment from a perspective which has deep 
and firm roots in the past. 

That completes my statement. I thank 
you again for the opportunity to be here. 
STATEMENT OF HucH L. DRYDEN, DEPUTY AD- 

MINISTRATOR, NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 

SPACE ADMINISTRATION, BEFORE THE COM- 

MITTEE ON SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS, 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Webb has alluded to the fact that 
the national space effort, at the end of 5 years 
of broadly organized activity, has moved from 
a period of preparation to one of fruition. 
That this is the case was vividly demon- 
strated by the events of the past week, 

Six years ago, before the Nation began to 
take space exploration seriously, and before 
NASA was formed to counter a grave Soviet 
threat, those of us who were directly con- 
cerned with such problems counted ourselves 
fortunate when the Nation managed, with a 
crash effort, to put a very small aft 
with limited capability into orbit. It is com- 
forting to contrast that, and the concern we 
all felt then, with the situation today. With- 
in the last week, because you and the other 
Members of the Congress have taken space 
exploration seriously, and have provided 
strong support for a vigorous effort in space 
research, this Nation was able to display to 
the world the most powerful rocket known 
to exist, overtaking, for the first time, the 
advantage in launch vehicle thrust so long 
held by the Soviet Union. 

However, I would broaden Mr. Webb's 
statement to note that we are not only mov- 
ing into a period of fruition, but one in 
which we must look to the refinement of 
the technology already developed and the 
scientific Knowledge already gained. And 
most important, it is imperative that we 
look ahead to the things we must do now, 
or soon, to prepare for the space missions 
which the future will demand of us if we 
are to maintain leadership in space. 

If I may be permitted the luxury of draw- 
ing upon some years of experience in fed- 
erally sponsored research and development 
activity, and granted the advantage of hind- 
sight in making some observations, I think 
it would be useful to consider our present 
position in space research in the light of 
some now historic facts. I recall reading 
a quotation, “The past is only the present 
become invisible and mute; and because it 18 
invisible and mute, its memorized glances 
and its murmurs are infinitely precious. We 
are tomorrow's past.” 

That the author of that statement was 
named Mary Webb Is purely coincidental. 

In taking some memoried glances at the 
milestones of growth In federally sponsored 
research and development activity, I am also 
reminded of another quotation—this one 
from Mrs. Malaprop—who remarked that, 
“Our ancestors are very good kind of folks; 
but they are the last people I should choose 


to have a visiting acquaintance with.” 


Some of the events in the history which I 
will recall are such that I regret even a 
visiting acquaintance with them. 

The history of Federal participation in 
research and development is one of repeated 
preoccupation with the current require- 
ments of the Nation at the expense of or 
to the neglect of the basic, long-range efforts 
needed by any nation which hopes to main- 
tain leadership in the vital areas of science 
and technology. 

Because of the initiative and the daring 
of the Wright brothers, this Nation gave man 
the capacity for powered flight, freeing him 
forever from the bonds which for thousands 
of years of human existence had confined 
his activities to land and sea. The United 
States became the first country in the world 
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to possess a military airplane when, in 1908, 
the Army Corps contracted for a 
Wright biplane. 

Yet, prior to World War I this Nation 
Was still so preoccupied with conventional 
Weapons systems that it totally neglected the 
development of aeronautics—the force which 
Was to dominate warfare for the next quarter 
century. In 1914, the United States pos- 
Sessed fewer military aircraft and of in- 
ferior types than the six leading aeronautical 
Nations (including Mexico). The United 
States in 1914 was the only major nation 
in the world not to possess an seronautical 
laboratory with aa up-to-date wind tunnel. 
By November 1918, not one aircraft of Ameri- 
can design and manufacture had entered 
combat operations during World War I. 

In the thirties we were so preoccupied 
With refinement of conventional piston- 
driven aeronautical systems that we made 
little progress in jet propulsion. Meanwhile, 
the Germans set out to build a bigger and 
better NACA and to a large extent, they did, 
developing jet-propelled military aircraft and 
5% ton V-2 rockets which almost spelled 
disaster in World War II. 

In the late 1940's, despite the fact that 
Robert Goddard had demonstrated the feasi- 
bility of a liquid-fueled rocket engine in this 
country in 1926, and despite the memory of 
the V-2's raining on London during the 
blitz, we were so preoccupied with mating 
jet carriers to our exclusively held atomic 
bomb capability that we neglected missilery 
While other nations forged ahead, And 
finally, in the 1950's, our A-bomb advantage 
gone, we were so preoccupied with the de- 
Velopment of our ballistic missile program 
that we neglected a clear opportunity to be- 
come first in space. 

Today, the Nation faces, we all face, this 
question: Have we learned enough from the 
Often bitter and always costly experience of 
the last half century not only to carry out 
With determination this effort to meet the 
Tequirements of the present in space re- 
Search and exploration, but to exercise the 
vision which is demanded if we are not, 
Once again, to find ourselves lagging in the 
next phase of this most challenging effort? 

It must be hoped that we have learned 
enough from the sequence of events which I 
have just described to put aside for all time 
any feelings of comfortable assurance that 
science and technology are areas in which 
the United States will remain firmly and 
foreyer supreme. It is not surprising that 
We should have felt such assurance in the 
Past, for we did, as a Nation, establish an 
early technological ascendancy over the other 
Countries of the world. But it is equally 
Clear that many other nations have over- 
Come our early lead and that future leader- 
Ship in this competition, which has such 
great economic, military, and political sig- 
nificance, will not be easily held or won. 

Thus, while we may all glow with pride 
over the Nation’s recent accomplishments in 
space, and our part in making them pos- 
sible, we must not delude ourselves or the 
Nation with any thought that leadership in 
this fast-moving age can be maintained with 
anything less than determined, whole- 
hearted, sustained effort. 

I recall that as early as 1945 the Navy 
Proposed the launching of an earth satellite. 
Subsequently, in 1946, Project Rand in an 
engineering report to the U.S. Army Air 
Force outlined the basis for rocket develop- 
ment which would have permitted the 
United States to place an earth satellite in 
orbit in 1951—6 years ahead of the Soviet 
Union. I think the mere recollection of 
that fact makes a point which needs not 
be labored. 

The present gap in manned flight activity 
is a direct consequence of a postponement of 
the decision to proceed beyond Project Mer- 
cury from ber 1960, until May 1961, 
when President Kennedy recommended the 
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present manned lunar landing project as a 
national goal. 

The decisions which confront us today are 
those which will determine whether this 
kind of history will repeat itself a few years 
hence and whether we will once again ex- 
perience a bitter awakening to the fact that 
others have seized the initiative in the more 
advanced space missions of the future. 

Let me tell you of some of the things 
which I belleve must concern us now or in 
the near future If we are to have any as- 
surance that the United States will retain 
the posture of leadership which we have 
gained through the difficult, demanding, and 
costly effort put into this program in its 
first 5 years. 

In the scientific areas, we must begin look- 
ing forward to objectives in the next decade 
in three major areas: The lunar program, the 
planetary program, and the program for the 
study of the environment of space. The 
landing of men on the Moon is not an end in 
itself, but merely the beginning of an effort 
to extend man’s knowledge of the planets, the 
solar system, and ultimately, the universe, 
and to relate what is learned to our existence 
here on Earth. 

For example, we should in this decade es- 
tablish priorities for scientific efforts to de- 
termine the geodetic properties of the Moon, 
for completion of topographic map coverage 
at reduced scales, and for preliminary geo- 
logical exploration of the Kepler-Copernicus 
region by manned surface activities, Also in 
the offing are the establishment of a long 
lived passive selsmometer network on the 
Moon, in order to determine its internal 
structure, efforts to determine the chemical 
and mineral composition of major lunar rock 
types, and studies to determine the feasibil- 
ity of a manned lunar astronomical observa- 
tory. 

In the years ahead we should also be look- 
ing toward a detailed study of the Sun and 
solar terrestrial relations; to increasing our 
knowledge and understanding of the stellar 
process, and the evolution of the universe, 
through astronomical observations above the 
atmosphere; to determination of the figure of 
the Earth, and measurement of its gravita- 
tional field, and to the mapping of inter- 
planetary plasma and magnetic fields and the 
monitoring of radiation levels in space. 

In the planetary program, the study of 
Mars offers great challenges. These include 
the study of the physical, meteorological and 
topographic features of the planet and the 
investigation of the chemistry of the Martian 
surface and subsurface in relation to the 
evolution, metabolism, and survival of living 
forms. 

If these efforts determine that life exists 
elsewhere in the solar system it will be the 
most profound and far-reaching discovery in 
the history of the human race. 

In moving on to these objectives, we must 
also drive forward with the technology which 
will make their achievement possible. This 
involves achieving a higher order of reliabil- 
ity in the existing operational vehicles, sur- 
passing the near-perfect record of the past 
2 years. It involves increasing existing ve- 
hicle performance through the use of a 
fluorine-oxygen combination, and the reduc- 
tion of vehicle costs. It requires that the 
Atlas/Centaur be brought to operational 
status. And farther in the future, it de- 
mands the development of a universal high 
performance upper stage for application to 
existing booster systems, and of a vehicle 
system capable of performing missions re- 
quiring solar escape. 

Like its predecessor, NACA, the space 
agency is a research and development orga- 
nization which performs operational missions 
only to the extent that they acquire needed 
scientific knowledge or develop technology 
of value to the Nation. 

If one looks at the history of NACA, it 
is apparent that the seronautical research 
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conducted by that agency not only brought 
this country to a position of leadership in 
civil aviation, but in military airpower as 
well. I well recall the statement of Frank 
Knox, the Secretary of the Navy in 1943, 
which pointed up the NACA contribution to 
airpower, and which I am convinced, will 
apply with equal force to the NASA contri- 
bution to defensive strength in space. He 
sald at that time: 

“New ideas are weapons of immense sig- 
nificance. The U.S. Navy was the first to 
develop aircraft capable of vertical dive 
bombing; this was made possible by the 
prosecution of a program of scientific re- 
search by the NACA. The Navy's famous 
fighters—the Corsair, Wildcat, and Hellcat— 
are possible only because they were. based 
on fundamentals developed by the NACA. 
All of them use NACA wing sections, NACA 
cooling methods, NACA high-lift devices. 
The great sea victories that have broken 
Japan’s expanding grip in the Pacific would 
not have been possible without the con- 
tributions of the NACA.” 

Within recent weeks we have seen the 
first major example of the application of 
NASA research to military use, with the de- 
cision to employ Gemini technology in the 
Air Force MOL project. But this is merely 
the forerunner of similar applications not 
only in manned operations, but in naviga- 
tion, communications, and meteorology, as 
well. 

NASA's own objectives in these latter fields 
include the establishment of the require- 
ments for and a national program to develop 
the use of satellites for air-sea traffic control 
and navigation. In communications, they 
include development of such potentials as 
the provision of emergency communications 
to remote areas via satellites and small, 
highly transportable ground stations. 

In meteorology, working with the Weather 
Bureau, we are looking toward an opera- 
tional satellite system for global coverage 
on a daily basis. This would include de- 
veloping a capability for continuous detail: 
viewing of shortlived meteorological phe- 
nomenon, such as thunderstorms and tor- 
nados. Again, while NASA’s objectives re- 
late to the civilian application of such 
knowledge, its military value is obvious. 

The point I am trying to make, Mr. Chair- 
man, is simply this: The NASA effort is not 
confined, as so seem to assume, to a 
single objective such as landing men on the 
moon. Rather, as was the case with NACA, 
it is a broad-based research and development 
effort which is designed to meet the needs 
of any agency of the Government having 
work to do in space. And the vigor with 
which we pursue this activity will determine 
how effectively those agencies can meet their 
responsibilities, and cope with their prob- 
lems in space, in the years ahead. 

Let me turn now to NASA's activities in 
the field of international cooperation, which 
are conducted pursuant to policies set down 
in the National Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958, moved further into what might be called 
by our engineers “second generation” pro- 
grams. At this time last year I reported that 
during 1962 the first substantial fruits of our 
initial programs were realized. Cooperation 
in the literal sense of the word contributed 
materially to the US. space program by open- 
ing channels for contributions from the best 
minds abroad, by providing access for us to 
foreign locations of interest for scientific and 
operational requirements, and by making 
possible a modest sharing of the burdens of 
Space research. 

The further progress made during 1963 is 
quickly summarized: 

IN THE SATELLITE CATEGORY 


Six new international satellites, to be 
built and financed by three other nations, 
were programed as contributions to the NASA 
scientific satellite effort over the next 6 years, 
bringing to 10 the number of such coopera- 
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tive satellite projécts completed, in process, 
or agreed. 

Seven foreign ts were selected 
in competition with domestic proposals for 
flight principally on NASA observatory satel- 
lites during the next 3 years. 

IN THE SOUNDING ROCKET CATEGORY 

Nineteeen sounding rockets carrying scien- 
tific payloads were launched here or abroad 
in joint projects with nine countries, raising 
to 46 the total of such launchings to date. 

New agreements were concluded with In- 
dia and Pakistan under which both countries 
will Join the United Kingdom and Australia 
in a yearlong test of meteorological sound- 
ing rocket systems, These tests will sup- 
plement the meteorological research of the 
International Indian Ocean Expedition, 

The new international sounding rocket 
range on the geogagnetic equator at 
Thumba, India, was successfully inaugurated 
with a joint launching in December. 

IN THE GROUND-BASED EXPERIMENTS CATEGORY 


Cooperative use of weather satellites was 
expanded by the addition of an automatic 
picture transmission subsystem to the Tiros 
VIII satellite, permitting other countries to 
recelve local cloud cover data directly. 

Experimental testing of the communica- 
tions satellites Relay and Telstar continued 
on an intercontinental basis, utilizing 
ground terminals provided by six cooperat- 
ing nations; agreements were reached with 
four additional nations during the year for 
their future participation in this program. 

Experimenters in 23 nations completed 
preparations for the necessary ground obser- 
vation and measurement of signals from 
NASA’s ionosphere beacon satellite, S-86, to 
be launched later this spring. Another 14 
countries will be sounding the ionosphere 
from the ground in experiments coordinated 
with the NASA lonosphere sounding satel- 
lite, S48, also to be launched this spring. 

IN THE TRACKING AND DATA ACQUISITION 

CATEGORY 


manned space flight network. S 
WITH REGARD TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

The two European organizations, Eldo and 
Esro, devoted to launcher development and 
space research respectively, moved toward 
their final ratification (expected in Febru- 
ary). NASA was in close contact with both 
in view of their potential for greatly en- 
hancing cooperative space activity. 

NASA continued support of the Depart- 
ment of State, in the work of the United 
Nations Committee on the Peaceful Uses of 
Outer Space, and of the U.S. National 
Academy of Sciences in the work of the Inter- 
national Committee on Space Research 
(Cospar). 

IN THE TRAINING CATEGORY 


Forty-one foreign graduate students were 
given theoretical and experimental training 
in space sciences at 20 U.S. universities under 
the NASA International University Fellow- 
ship ; 66 senlor scientists from 23 
countries pursued advanced research at 
NASA centers as part of the NASA resident 
research associate program; and 114 techni- 
cians were given specific on-the-job training 
in NASA centers in connection with coopera- 
tive projects, their expenses being paid by 
the cooperating countries. 
A MORE DETAILED SURVEY OF THIS ACTIVITY 
FOLLOWS 

Pigure 1 illustrates our joint satellite proj- 
ects with four other countries. The first 
international satellite, the United Kingdom's 
Ariel, launched in 1962, is still in orbit, hay- 
ing provided valuable ionospheric and solar 
data. The second United Kingdom satellite 
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will be launched from Wallops Island this 
epring, 

The four new satellites in the ISIS series 
represent a second-generation program with 
Canada growing out of experience with the 
highly successful Alouette Topside Sounder, 
also launched in 1962. ISIS is an acronym 
for international satellite for ionospheric 
studies, With the United Kingdom and 
French satellites, the ISIS satellites will con- 
stitute the core of NASA's own ionospheric 
satellite program during the next 5 or 6 years. 
The Canadians will supply all four spacecraft, 
a commitment for which they have indicated 
an initial funding of some 88 million. Al- 
though ISIS originated as a bilateral pro- 
gram, it has already become multilateral; as 
with Alouette, the United Kingdom will help 
to acquire and analyze the data; four other 
countries—Australa, Brazil, India, and Ja- 
pan—have already expressed interest in con- 
ducting the necessary groundbased studies; 
additional foreign participation may well ex- 
tend to actual flight hardware through com- 
petition for the satellite space reserved for 
secondary experiments. This is an example 
of the manner in which bilateral agreements 
may provide a flexible framework for broader 
cooperation without complex administrative 
machinery. 

Figure 2 lists the seven scientific experi- 
ments—five British and two French—which 
have been selected in competition with U.S. 
proposals for flight, principally on the large 
NASA “streetcar” satellites. The equipment 
for these experiments will be financed by the 
sponsoring foreign space organizations. This 
program offers opportunities for outstanding 
scientists abroad to extend their research 
work into space even if their own national 
capabilities do not yet provide orbital or sat- 
ellite engineering possibilities. 

Figure 3 shows the international cooper- 
ative sounding rocket projects already car- 
ried out from foreign launching sites as well 
as those scheduled for this year. Particu- 
larly noteworthy here are the launchings 
from the new range at Thumba, constructed 
by the Government of India on the geo- 
magnetic Equator as part of the joint pro- 
gram between NASA and the Indian Com- 
mittee for Space Research. The Govern- 
ment of India has applied for United 
Nations sponsorship of the Thumba Range 
as an international sounding rocket launch- 
ing facility available for use by all member 
nations on a cost-sharing basis. A six-man 
team representing the Committee on the 
Peaceful Uses of Outer Space visited the 
range early in January and is understood 
to be reporting that it qualifies in every 
respect for United Nations sponsorship. 
The Thumba Range will represent the first 
such international range to be brought into 
being since adoption of a U.S. proposal that 
the United Nations encourage the establish- 
ment of such facilities. 

Figure 4 gives similar information on 
launchings from Wallops Island and the 
White Sands Missile Range. The joint 
launchings with Japan, Norway, and Sweden 
represent a continuation in depth of coop- 
erative projects commenced 
these countries. 

5 indicates the very broad partici- 
pation of other countries in various ground- 
based activities which make possible or 
enhance orbiting experiments. Thus far, 
seven foreign civilian groups have installed 
equipments for direct reception of local 
weather data from the automatic picture 
transmission subsystem (APT) incorporated 
in the metorological satellite Tiros VIII, 
launched by NASA on December 21, 1963. 

APT receiving sets such as that illustrated 
in figure 6, were purchased by France and 
India in the United States; those in Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Denmark, Hong Kong, and 
the United Kingdom were assembled locally 
on the basis of NASA-supplied information. 

Figure 7 illustrates the 10 countries with 
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which NASA has arrangements for the ex- 
perimental testing of active repeater com- 
munications satellites. Agreements were 
reached this past with the Scandi- 
navian Committee for Satellite Telecommu- 
nications, representing the telecommunica~ 
tions authorities of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, and with the Canadian Department 
of Transport, under which they will utilize 
ground stations of their own for satellite 
communications teste. As shown in figure 
8, six of these countries participated during 
1963 in tests of NASA's Relay and the 
A.T. & T.'s Telstar. Although not shown 
here, the Government of Nigeria supported 
us in the first intercontinental testing of a 
syrichronous orbit communications satel- 
lite. Using facilities abroad the USNS 
Kingsport in Lagos Harbor as the African 
terminal, the Prime Minister of Nigeria ex- 
changed greetings with President Kennedy 
in the inaugural demonstration of Syncom 
on August 23. 

During 1963, agreements were concluded 
with Australia for the location of four new 
NASA tracking and data acquisition stations 
in that country—a new deep space instru- 
mentation facility at Canberra to augment 
the facility at Woomera, a new manned space 
flight tracking station at Carnarvon, a wide- 
band data acquisition station at Canberra, 
and a mobile data acquisition station at Dar- 
win. Agreement was also reached with the 
Malagasy Republic for the location of a NASA 
orbital injection monitoring station on the 
island of Madagascar off the East Coast of 
Africa. During the year, we renewed agree- 
ments with Mexico, Spain, and the United 
Kingdom providing for the continued opera- 
tion over the next several years of the 
manned space flight ground facilities on their 
territories. 

We have followed closely the development 
of the two new European regional space orga- 
nizations, Esro and Eldo. Final steps in the 
ratification process for both organizations 
are expected early this year. Esro has con- 
sulted NASA in the preparation of its pro- 
gram of scientific space research; and in 
December submitted preliminary proposals 
for a cooperative program entailing two joint 
satellites. These proposals are now under 
eee g in order to maximize their mutual 


Figure 9 shows the increasing number of 
foreign graduate students, senior scientists 
and technicians working at American uni- 
versities or at NASA centers under programs 
which, except for the senior scientists, re- 
quire that subsistence and travel be defrayed 
by the sponsoring foreign country. These 
programs were established to help provide 
the basic background and capabilities abroad 
which are essential to cooperative 8 
and thus of direct benefit to NASA, and to 
provide on-the-job training and know-how 
directly relating to NASA cooperative proj- 
ects. The resident research associateships 
provide to senior investigators of unusual 
ability and promise an opportunity for re- 
search in the creative environment of NASA 
centers in the various areas of space science 
and technology. 

Figure 10 summarizes graphically NASA's 
international programs to date. An interest- 
ing side effect is that we are stimulating 
markets abroad for American aerospace hard- 
ware and eyen beginning to bring dollars in 


a small amount to the United States. We 


estimate that over the past 3 years foreign 
nations have spent over $16 million in this 
country on procurement of sounding rockets, 
payloads, electronic equipment, communica- 
tions ground terminals, test and other facili- 
ties, solar cells, power and telemetry packs, 
and other space hardware. 

I have left until last comment upon the 
bilateral agreement on space cooperation 
with the Soviet Union. As you know, I met 
with Academician Blagonravov in Rome and 
Geneva last spring with technical teams to 
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work out a memorandum of understanding 
Setting forth the technical detalis and ar- 
Tangments necessary for implementation of 
the three coordinated projects agreed to 
Carlier (fig. 11). 

According to this memorandum, NASA and 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences are to share 
their experience in the development of 
Meteorological satellites by exchanging, on a 
reciprocal basis and within hours of receipt, 
cloud cover photographs and weather analy- 
ses from thelr respective satellites. For this 
Purpose, a full-time, two-way facsimile qual- 
ity communications link is to be set up be- 
tween the U.S. Weather Bureau's satellite 
weather station at Suitland, Md., near here, 
and the corresponding Soviet facility at Mos- 
cow. Costs of the link are to be shared 
equally by the United States and USSR, 
although other national weather bureaus 
wishing to receive this information will be 
asked to pay a share of the cost of this service. 
The memorandum also provides for the two 
countries to coordinate the launchings of fu- 
ture operational meteorological satellites in 
order to optimize coverage of the world's 
weather. 

In the field of satellite telecommunications, 
the memorandum spells out arrangements for 
joint testing of long-distance telecommuni- 
cations NASA's passive reflector satel- 
Ute Echo II. The Soviets will use their ob- 
Servatory at the State University of Gorky. 
We will use the facilities of the University of 
Manchester at Jodrell Bank in England. Pro- 
Visions is made for future discussions of the 
Possibility of joint experimentation with 
active communications satellites. 

In the scientific satellite field, during 1965, 
each country is to launch a satellite equipped 
to measure the earth’s magnetic field, as part 
of the extensive worldwide research being 
Planned for the International Year of the 
Quiet Sun. 

After final approval of the memorandum of 
understanding by the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences on August 1, I wrote on August 23 
to Academician Blagonravov, Chairman of 
the Commission on Exploration and Use of 
Outer Space of the Academy of Sciences of 
the U.S.S.R., listing the actions required to 
implement these projects according to agreed 
time schedules. Correspondence has been 
maintained, although the Soviet side has so 
far not met the time schedules on most 
agreed action items. However, the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences has now conducted 
optical observations of the Echo I satellite 
as agreed, and is engaged in substantive dis- 
cussions with us to arrange final details for 
proceeding with the communications experi- 
ments between the U.S.S.R. and the Jodrell 
Bank Observatory in Great Britain. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, I am grateful for the opportunity to 
be here today. Permit me to conclude by 
repeating a few lines from a statement which 
I made while Congress was considering the 
enactment of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Act of 1958, which I believe still has 
pertinence today: 

“We must understand that the kind and 
magnitude of space program that our na- 
tional interest requires will cost hundreds 
of millions of dollars each year for many 
years to come, I know that some knowl- 
edgable people fear that although we might 
be willing to spend a couple of billions for 
Space technology in 1958, because we still 
remember the humiliation caused by the ap- 
pearance of the first sputnik last October, 
next year we will be so preoccupied by color 
television, or new style cars, or the be- 
ginning of another national election cam- 
paign that we'll be unwilling to pay another 
year's installment on our space conquest bill. 
For that to happen—well, I'd just as soon we 
didn’t start. 

“Fortunately, for the sake of our children's 
future if not for the protection of our own 
skins, I don't think we're that grasshopper- 
minded. This past week I was privileged to 
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appear before the Select Committee on Astro- 
nautics and Space Exploration of the House 
of Representatives. Repeatedly the members 
of that committee reflected the wish that I 
am sure is that of the entire Nation, that we 
determine what is necessary to do to reach 
our goals in space and then get on with the 
job 


“As a nation, we have the scientific and 
technical competence. We have the re- 
sources to pay the bill. We can and we must 
succeed in finding our destiny in space.” 

(Nore.—Figs. 1-11 are not printed in 
RECORD.) 
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Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the Sen- 
ate will soon act on one of the most im- 
portant bills that has been before this 
Congress—the tax cut bill. 

Based on income levels estimated for 
1963, the bill as passed by the House 
last September is calculated to reduce 
tax liabilities by about $11.1 billion—$2.3 
billion in corporate income taxes and 
$8.8 billion in individual income taxes 
over a 2-year period (1964-65). For the 
individual, the tax rate would be re- 
duced from the present range of 20 to 
91 percent to rates ranging from 14 to 
70 percent. For the year 1964, the rates 
would range between 16 and 77 percent, 
and the full reduction would be effective 
in 1965. The maximum tax rate for 
corporations would be reduced from 52 
to 50 percent in 1964, and to 48 percent 
in 1965. Small businesses would receive 
relief by a reduction in the rate ap- 
plicable to the first $25,000 of corporate 
income from the present 30 to 22 per- 
cent. 

A number of structural changes are 
contained in the bill which either limit 
or exclude certain deductions the tax- 
payer has been allowed under present 

W. 

There has been a great deal of public 
discussion on the subject of tax reduc- 
tion, and while there is an areg of gen- 
eral agreement on the need for a cut to 
allow the economy of our Nation to oper- 
ate at a higher level, we have a number 
of differing opinions as to how this 
should be accomplished. 

It has been my theory that the best 
way to accomplish a realistic tax cut 
for the American taxpayer is through an 
increase in personal exemptions. To 
me, this is a more sound and by far the 
most fair method of effecting a tax cut 
which will really benefit the little tax- 
payer who needs it the most. It is true 
that this method would result in less 
revenue for the Federal Government 
than under the House-passed tax cut 
bill. But to offset this loss, all we have 
to do is to abolish the highly preferential 
legislation we now have for the vast 
oil interests. By reducing the 27 ½-per- 
cent oll depletion allowance so gener- 
ously provided by Uncle Sam over the 
years to 15 percent, it is estimated that 
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this would add millions and millions of 
dollars annually to our Treasury. 

These amounts, in the hands of a 
relatively few oil millionnaires, will not 
boost our national economy. But, in the 
hands of the little taxpayer, it can mean 
a great deal in bolstering our lagging 
economy. 

Even though there has been much dis- 
cussion of the tax cut bill, I still feel 
that too few people are aware of its pro- 
visions and just what it will mean to 
them individually. Many who are sup- 
posed to be in the know have been 
shadowboxing. Our labor unions have 
heralded the House-passed tax measure 
and urged swift passage. Business, too, 
has been on the bandwagon for the tax 
cut bill. John Q. Public, by and large, 
favors relief from our heavy tax burden 
and has indicated support for this bill. 

But just what does the tax cut, as pro- 
posed in the pending legislation, really 
mean to the man in the street? To quote 
from a recent AFL-CIO publication— 

In terms of hard money, the average work- 
er would receive a tax cut equivalent to 744 
cents an hour added to purchasing power. 


The 7½ cents an hour is $3 a week, 
or about $150 a year. Some will even 
gain less under the proposed bill, but the 
more prosperous couple with a taxable 
income of $300,000 will gain $42,660. 
Percentagewise, this would mean an ex- 
tra 6.3 percent to a couple earning $3,000 
a year, but an extra 55.9 percent to the 
couple earning $300,000 a year. For 
those with even higher incomes, the gain 
could be more than 100 percent in take- 
home pay. 

I am pleased to note that the U.A.W. 
has shown an awakening, and I quote 
from its Washington Report, dated Jan- 
uary 20, 1964: 

While the labor movement and liberals 
generally support the $11 billion tax cut, 


they are alarmed by the fantastic special 


privileges still in the tax laws and additional 
privileges which slick tax lawyers in Wash- 
ington have managed to slip into the already 
sorry situation. 


This is exactly why I am not satisfied 
with this legislation. The small wage 
earners of this country, who provide 8744 
percent of the income tax revenue, are 
the ones who need relief the most, and 
who will spur our economy the most. As 
has been true of previous tax reduction 
measures, enacted during other admin- 
istrations, the wealthy taxpayer gets the 
most relief and the special privileges ap- 
ply to him alone. 

Last year, after considerable research 
work on the subject, I was astonished to 
find how the giant oil industry has 
thrived on the 2744-percent oil depletion 
allowance that has been so generously 
provided by the American public for 
years, and which continues to flourish. 
Under this depletion allowance and the 
fact that from 70 to`90 percent of costs 
under the intangible drilling and devel- 
opment cost provision can be written off 
in the first year, plus the capital gains 
provisions for oil and gas, and the loss 
carryover provisions, along with other 
loopholes in our tax structure, we find 
millionaire oil operators paying little or 
no taxes. Is this not fantastic? And 
every effort to decrease or to do away 
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with the depletion allowance has been 
in vain. 

When the tax bill, passed by the House 
last September, was first proposed by the 
administration, it contained a recom- 
mendation to reduce the 2742-percent 
rate. But this recommendation was 
quickly buried in committee, It is no 
secret that the tax-writing committees 
of Congress have eye-winking friend- 
ships with this special interest group. If 
it were not so, this depletion allowance 
would no longer be in existence today, or 
at least substantially reduced. 

Certainly the oil industry is entitled 
to various tax deductions. It is given a 
deduction for operating expenses, and 
rightfully so. But, in addition, it can 
write off the cost of dry holes against the 
income from successful drillings. It gets 
another advantage not enjoyed by other 
industries by being able to write off 75 
to 90 percent of the exploration, drilling, 
and development costs—tangible and in- 
tangible—in the first year. I understand 
this item alone amounts to about $2 bil- 
lion. Then they can get credit of 27% 
percent of gross income, up to 50 percent 
of net income, which is completely free 
from taxation. 

These special tax benefits are among 
the most gaping loopholes in our tax 
structure today. Big oil companies are 
allowed to take tax deductions far above 
their operating costs. As a consequence, 
some of these ultrarich oil companies 
are taxed at a lower rate than a family 
man with a $5,000 taxable income. A 
big Oklahoma company paid less than 
5-percent tax for many years while other 
firms not engaged in the oil industry paid 
taxes at the rate of 52 percent. I find 
that this same Oklahoma company paid 
no taxes at all on a profit of $5,378,973 
in 1958. Another oil operation had an 
income in excess of $28 million in 1960, 
on which it paid nothing in income tax 
to our Federal Government, whereas a 
man with a $100 a week salary, having a 
wife and two children, would pay ap- 
proximately $400. This is ridiculous and 
a fraud on the American taxpayer, 

As I have pointed out before in the 
pages of this Recorp, the total tax de- 
ductions in 1957 for U.S. corporations 
under depletion provisions was $3 bil- 
lion, of which the oil and gas industry 
alone accounted for $2 billion. The oil 
industry spent approximately $5 billion 
annually for exploration and develop- 
ment, with $1 billion lost down dry holes 
each year. Thus, our Government pro- 
vided $1 billion or more annually in tax 
relief to the oil industry under the head- 
ing of depletion allowances—for no 
other reason except pure unadulterated 
favoritism. 

I laud the efforts of those Senators in 
the Senate Finance Committee who have 
been hitting hard at these tax loopholes 
which help the rich and hurt the poor. 
But once again, a proposal to raise $420 
million in revenue by putting steeper 
taxes on gas and oil producers was de- 
feated in the committee by a vote of 13 
to 4. Only an irate and completely 
aroused nation can change the picture as 
it has emerged over the years. Those 
who hail from Texas, Oklahoma, and 
Louisiana, will continue to guard zeal- 
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ously the tax bonanza that our country 
has bestowed upon the oll interests. 
They may allow a slight tap on the wrist, 
but nothing like the trouncing this de- 
serves. But I appeal to them, in fairness 
to all Americans, to consider the welfare 
of our country first rather than the spec- 
ial interest groups that no longer need 
these preferential tax benefits except to 
fatten their own pocketbooks. 

As the Representative of a highly in- 
dustrialized area, which has suffered and 
continues to suffer from critical unem- 
ployment, I must agree with my constitu- 
ents who tell me they foresee little that 
they will be able to add to our national 
economy on the basis of the tax break 
they will receive on their weekly wages 
running from a low of $40 to a high of 
$125 a week. 

Mr. Speaker, I have sponsored legis- 
lation to increase the personal income 
tax exemption, and also to reduce the 
percentage depletion rate for oil and gas 
wells from 274% to 124% percent. This de- 
pletion allowance is one of the greatest 
sources of privilege in our entire tax 
structure. Not only the oil interests but 
some of the most power-laden economic 
groups in the country, including those 
who own shares and stock in oll proper- 
ties, are opposed to reducing the rate. 
They are most powerful, and indeed, well 
entrenched. 

I intend to continue, with every means 
at my command, to focus attention on 
this oil tax loophole in an effort to arouse 
the American public. If enough tax- 
payers sound the alarm, we will succeed 
in eliminating one of the worst abuses 
that exists in our tax structure. 
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HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just finished reading in the Febru- 
ary Reader's Digest a condensed version 
of a stimulating article by a distin- 
guished clergyman, Norman Vincent 
Peale, D.D., pastor of Marble Collegiate 
Church in New York. In the article 
which appeared originally in Guideposts 
and which is entitled “The Power of the 
Positive ‘No.’” 
tively makes the case for the absolute 
negative. 

A year and a half ago I delivered a 
speech which I entitled “The Positive 
No.“ The import of my message was 
identical with that of Dr. Peale's but its 
application was exclusively to those 
positive “no” votes I had cast here in 
Congress. I pointed out that my votes 
against deficit Federal spending for un- 
necessary and questionable projects were 
votes for fiscal soundness and integrity; 
that my’ votes against encroachment by 
the executive branch on the legislative 
branch were votes for constitutional gov- 
ernment; that my votes against excessive 
control by the Federal Government of 
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the Nation's business and industry were 
votes for the free enterprise system; that 
my votes against raising the national 
debt were votes for future generations; 
that my votes to hold down taxes were 
votes for the workers who have to pay 
them; that my votes against inflationary 
schemes were votes for our senior citi- 
zens in their retirement years; that my 
votes against the swelling tendencies of 
an already obese Federal Government 
were votes for the individual freedoms 
of all our citizens. 

An analogy can fairly be drawn, I be- 
lieve, between Dr. Peale's admonition to 
parents to say “no” to their children 
when what they want is not good for 
them, and the fortitude it takes some- 
times to say “no” when pressure groups 
make demands for support of extrava- 
gant and dubious legislation. 

Dr. Peale's message is one of the best 
I have ever read on the subject, and I 
very seriously urge all Members to read 
it. 

The articles follows: 

Tue POWER or THE Posrrive No!“ 
(By Norman Vincent Peale, D.D.) 

I am frequently approached by people 
who are deeply troubled about the times in 
which we live. What is happening to our 
moral standards? they ask me. Why is there 
so much crime and dishonesty among us? 
Why are children so difficult nowadays? 

No man has the final answer to these ques- 
tions. I do know one thing that is wrong. 
however. We Americans have misplaced one 
of the most important words in our lan- 
guage. It is a short word, but a tremendous 
one. That word is No.“ 

All my life I have preached and written 
about the value of positive thinking. And 
I still believe that affirmative attitudes are 
supremely important in successful living. 
But affirmatives alone are not enough. This 
world is full of hope and joy, but it is also 
beset by evil, immorality, and sin. You can't 
say “Yes” to these things, or eyen “Maybe.” 
You have to say “No,” and you have to make 
it stick, 

In too many areas of living this Is precisely 
what we Americans are not doing. As par- 
ents, we shrink from the word for fear of 
displeasing our children, As voters, we sup- 
port politicians who promise us handouts or 
special favors, instead of crying “No” and 
throwing the rascals out. As buyers of en- 
tertainment, we condone standards so de- 
prayed that even our Communist enemies 
are revolted by them. 

These are things our ancestors didn’t do. 
They believed in the reality of sin, and in 
man's capacity and obligation—with the 
help of God—to root it out of his life. They 
believed that times might change, but that 
morality doesn't. They were tremendous 
people: in a few decades they tamed a wil- 
derness and built the mightiest nation the 
world has ever seen. And how did they do 
it? Largely by saying “No” to the things 
that might have stopped them: No“ to fear, 
No“ to softness, “No” to decadence— No.“ 

This capacity for a ringing negative is 
something we must regain If America’s great- 
ness is to endure, I think there are three 
critical areas in which we must regain it. 

First, we must learn to say no to our 
children. The ironic fact is that they often 
want us to say no. They are confused by 
weak compromises. They want desperately 
to hitch their allegiance to something solid. 
They may seem cocky and assured on the sur- 
face, but when it comes to fundamental 
questions of morals or behavior, they don't 
trust their own judgment. 

Do you think that the teenagers who 
wrecked a Long Island home after a party 
last September were really happy about it? 
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I don't. I think that even as they went on 
senseless ram 


a posi- 
tive no that they didn't know how to apply 
one to themselves. 

There is the key point: if we are going to 
Talse a tougher, hardier breed of American to 
survive in this tooth-and-claw atomic world, 
We parents must learn to utter a positive no 
More often. No, I won't drive you over to 
Susie's—ride your bike!" “No, you can't 
Watch television—read a book!” 

If this makes life a bit more difficult for 
Our youngsters, so much the better. One of 

great problems of our age is how to 
Counteract the effecs on the next generation 
of a civilization dedicated to the pursuit 
Of luxury and the avoidance of effort. A 
hundred years ago there was kindling to be 
chopped; there was water to be carried; there 
Were animals to be fed. Not any more, We 
are in danger of robbing our children of what 
May be thelr greatest heritage—the heritage 
of struggle. 

The second area where we must regain the 
Capacity to say no is in the society in which 
We live. If we see something going wrong, 
We must speak out against it. Over a cen- 
tury ago William Lloyd Garrison was waging 

lonely and unpopular fight again slavery. 

t was his reply when people told him 
to let bad enoug alone? “I will not equivo- 
Cate; I will not excuse; I will not retreat a 
Angle inch; and I will be heard!" Three 
tremendous negatives followed by a magnifi- 
dent positive—and finally slavery fell. 

This ls the spirit we must recapture. We 
have plenty of reasons for indignation. Just 
One is the insidious but growing campaign 
to push the concept of God—the concept on 
Which this Nation was founded—out of all 
Phases of public life. But do we stand up 
as a people and shout No“: I'm afraid 

t most of us don’t even mumble the 
word. 

Not long ago, late at night, an executive I 

Ow called me. He had been walking the 
Streets for hours, he said, wrestling with a 
Problem. Could he see me? 

He came. I have rarely seen a man more 
Upset, His problem concerned the discovery 
that one of his star salesmen had been 
heavily padding his expense accounts. But 
When my friend called the culprit on the 
Carpet, the man defied him. He admitted 
Padding his expenses, but he said that every- 
275 did it. that it was now the American way 

e. 

“Ive been trying to convince myself," my 
friend said wearily, “that if I myself don’t 
Cheat, I can afford to look the other way 
Where this fellow is concerned.” 

“Bill,” I said, “your career is based on 
self-confidence and self-respect. Tennyson 
Said, ‘Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self- 
control—these three alone lead life to sov- 
ereign power.“ What’s going to happen to 
your self-respect if you condone wrongdoing 
in your department?” 

“You mean,” he said glumly,” “I should 
fire the man?” 

“Not this time,” I said. “He'd just cheat 
somewhere else. Call him in again, tell him 
that his dishonesty is making you dishonest, 
and that you won't stand for it. Tell him 
that if he pads one more account, 
You will fire him immediately. Give him an 
absolute no, and stick to it.” 

My friend did this, and just the other day 
he told me that the salesman not only ac- 
cepted his ultimatum but eventually came 
back and thanked him for making him say 
no to his own dishonesty. 

The third area where we must rediscover 
the value of the positive no is in the conduct 
of our own lives. The morality of a nation is 
nothing more than the sum of the moralities 
of its individual citizens. It is time to stop 
rationalizing about wrongdoing, excusing it 
(as the salesman did) on the ground that 
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“everybody is doing it.“ We must say no to 
temptatior. 

But it must be a positive no. In my 37 
years as a minister I have seen hundreds of 
cases where a hesitant no ultimately led to 
disaster. Recently a young girl came to see 
me, lonely and unhappy. Her father, she 
said, was in jail for embezzlement. Her 
mother had had to finda job. Her home was 
haunted by bitterness and insecurity. The 
girl still loved her father. She wanted to 
know if I thought he was a wicked man be- 
yond all forgiveness. 3 

From what she told me, it, was evident that 
her father had been tempted to embezzle 
funds mainly to keep up with his wife's 
insatiable demands for “the good life.” I 
told the girl that, in my opinion, her father 
was not a wicked man but a weak one. I 
was sure that when the thought of borrow- 
ing company funds first crossed his mind, he 
rejected it. But his no was not a positive 
one. Temptation returned. In the end he 
destroyed his family’s happiness, partly be- 
cause he could not say no to the temptation 
to steal, but mainly because he could not say 
no to his demanding wife. 

A good way to learn how to say no to the 
major temptations of life is to practice say- 
ing it to the minor ones. Most of us, for 
example, have a cheerful tendency to excuse 
certain faults in our character because we 
have decided that such failings are simply a 
part of our nature. “I shouldn't have been 
80 cross,” we say, “but you know how I am 
before I've had my morning coffee.” Or, “I 
shouldn't have been so rude, but that topic 
always irritates me.” 

We should stop excusing ourselves. Such 
small exercises in self-discipline may seem 
trivial, but they are not. As we employ them 
successfully we begin to see that we can use 
the same weapon—the word “no”—to win 
large battles as well as small ones. What, 
after all, is prejudice but the failure to say 
no to and twisted habits of 
thought? What is cowardice but the failure 
to say no to fear? = 

There is something triumphantly final 
about a positive “No.” It clicks into place 
in the mind like a great lock turning, shut- 
ting out doubts and hesitancies, barring for- 
ever the weaker alternatives. Thunderous 
negatives have played a dramatic part in our 
Nation's history. No taxation without 
representation.” “Millions for defense, but 
not one cent for tribute.” Again and again 
“No!” has been the battle cry of free men: 
no to compromise, no to injustice, no to 
tyranny. 

This spirit is not lost, but it is sleeping. 
Let us, then, awaken it and use it to stamp 


out the softness and self-indulgence that 


threaten us. 


President Proposing Vast New Housing 
Programs in Spite of Failure of Fed- 
eral. Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in the fran- 
tic rush of the administration to win 
votes through a something for. everyone 
program, the President is proposing vast 
new Federal housing programs without 
ever recognizing the failures of the many 
urban renewal, public housing, and other 
federally financed programs already in 
existence. 
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Would not it be just commonsense to 
take a look at the of these 
programs before insisting on more bil- 
lions for new projects? 

The following editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal of January 30, 1964, is 
well worth reading and I call it to your 
attention in the hope it may be seen by 
some of the social planners in the White 
House: 

New CITIES AND OLD PROBLEMS 

The President’s extensive and expensive 
new housing proposals can be sensibly viewed 
only in the light of the current state of 
public housing and federally assisted private 
housing. 

Among many other things, Mr. Johnson 
recommends that the Federal Government 
foster the creation of entire new cities; Fed- 
eral insurance and purchase of loans would 
be used to help bullders start new towns and 
subdivisions. The housing program as a 
whole is estimated to require more than $1.6 
billion in new spending authority over the 
next 4 years. 

Yet before anyone gets too enthusiastic 
about the vista of new cities and more 
money, it is well to realize that all the 
Federal housing aid so far for cities and 
individuals has had highly questionable 
results. 

With regard to individuals, many un- 
doubtedly have been led to buy homes be- 
cause of the Veterans’ Administration and 
Federal Housing Administration programs, 
plus the Government-sponsored low down- 
payment and long repayment provisions. 
To many people, it would seem, the fore- 
closure rate is high, and it is much higher 
on homes with Government-backed mort- 
gages than on others. 

The FHA, as Mr. Janssen in this 
newspaper the other day, is the owner or 
mortgage-holder of around 100,000 houses 
and apartment units; the VA has almost 
20,000. Both agencies are deter- 
mined efforts to sell the mounting accumula- 
tion of foreclosed dwellings, but it isn't easy. 
Often they are in glutted areas; the Govern- 
ment has contributed to overbuilding as 
well as to defaults. 

All this is the thoroughly predictable fruit 
of imprudence. In its eagerness to make 
everybody a homeowner, the Government has 
encouraged people to get in over their heads. 
Instead of reassessing this attitude, the offi- 
cials now want to do more of the same, 

A similar sort of thinking animates the 
vast urban-renewal programs in the cities, 
With all the money the Government has 
poured into this effort over the years, you 
would think the cities would be things of 
beauty and contentment. But of course 
many of them, like New York, are worse off 
than ever. 

Part of the reason is that a lot of the re- 
newal hasn’t even taken place. In Mr, 
Penn's article on the subject this week, some 
striking statistics appear: Of the 22,000 acres 
purchased by cities with Federal aid since 
1949, only 6,800 have been resold to re- 
developers. p 

Why? The article notes: Redtape, pol- 
Ities, inexperience, and construction finance 
difficulties are a few of the factors bogging 
down projects. And many tenants and small 
businessmen in blighted areas are aggravat- 
ing delays by resisting the cities’ efforts to 
relocate them.” 

Where renewal has taken place, it has 
demonstrated it can indeed disrupt neigh- 
borhoods and dislocate people but by no 
means necessarily improve the urban scene 
or the people on it. A lot of public housing 
is an architectural fright to begin with; a 
lot of it degenerates into new slums. In 
many cases crime rates are high. 

A fairiy basic misconception has helped 
produce these unhappy conditions: The as- 
sumption that better housing, when it ac- 
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tually is that, will automatically make better 
people. Some tt will undoubtedly help; a 
good many others, unfortunately not. 

Any community has an obligation to try 
to avoid blight and help those who can be 
helped, just as any individual should have 
an opportunity to buy a home on reasonable 
terms. But whatever Federal role may be 
appropriate in these matters, the evidence— 
and here we are talking about results, not 
theories—indicates the Government has tried 
to do too much with too little clear thinking. 

That is why we consider it unfortunate 
when a President proposes new additions and 
expansions without attempting to assess the 
present derelict state of the Federal housing 
structure. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND InpvExres—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, Section 182b. Same; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS,—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 


2. Type and style. The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
Lo SA LDII e 


in the Recor shall be printed in 6½- point 
and all rollcalls shall be printed in 


specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
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case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recozrp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 


8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each dally publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report of 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 

This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
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is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

Tħis rule shall not apply to- extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress, For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
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12. Oficial Reporters—The Official Re- 
porters of each House shall indicate on the 
manuscript and prepare headings for all 
matter to be printed in the Appendix, and 
shall make suitable reference thereto at the 
proper place in the proceedings. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of & 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to Inquiries 
from shall submit therewith ap 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Mr. W. W. Campbell, Chairman of the 
Board of the First National Bank of 
Eastern Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1964 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Temple, the Associated Press bu- 
Teau chief in Arkansas, has written a 
Splendid article about my good friend, 
Mr. W. W. Campbell, chairman of the 
board of the First National Bank of 
Eastern Arkansas, that will be of interest 
to the Members. 

Mr. Will,” as he is known by count- 
less thousands of people in Arkansas, is 
Characterized by Mr. Temple as “the man 
at the bank who, in 53 years, has never 
foreclosed a mortgage.” But, Mr. Will 
is more than just that—he has been one 
of the leaders in the industrialization of 
Arkansas and in the development of the 

ed program. He has created em- 
Ployment opportunities for Arkansas and 
developed programs to change the 
agricultural economy of eastern Ar- 
kansas, 


Mr. Temple's fine article follows: 

Pmsr NATIONAL Banx’s “Mn. WILL” FEATURED 
IN WIRE Story SUNDAY 

(Evrror’s Nore—The following story was 
released by the Associated Press on its na- 
tional wire Sunday. In an interview with 
the Times-Herald today, Mr. Will said none 
Of these things could have been done with- 
Out the courage, vision, and cooperation of 
Tesidents of the city and county, and from 
throughout Arkansas.) 

Forrest Crry, ARK., January 25—In the 
Mississippi Delta he is known as Mr. Will, 
the man at the bank, who in 53 years has 
Never foreclosed a mortgage. 

His full name is William W. Campbell. 
He is chairman of the board of the First 
National Bank of Eastern Arkansas. 

But more than that he is the force behind 
the first big economic change in this cotton 
country since Reconstruction. 

Campbell saw the handwriting on the land. 
He saw the small cotton farmer squeezed out 
of a livelihood by mechanization and chemi- 
Cals. And he saw the tiredness in the land 
itself. 

He began lending money and talking farm- 
ers into planting new crops. He provided 
them jobs in industry. 

For the land, he stressed soil conservation 
&nd modern methods. 

Now, white-haired and 74, Campbell looks 
out the windows of his bank in Forrest City 
and sees a new era being born in the delta. 

Campbell, 6 feet tall and erect as a farm 
boy, is lean like his pioneer ancestors, His 
hunger is for progress, and for keeping peo- 
ple on the land. 

And he knows his people. He knows them 
So well that often a farmer’s signature is his 
Collateral for an agricultural loan. 
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Mr. Will was born on a farm atop Crow- 
ley’s Ridge, a natural levee pushed up by 
the Mississippi River thousands of years ago. 
He has lived all his life on the ridge and in 
Forrest City, which nestles on its west side. 

Years ago Campbell and his bank pioneered 
peaches on the ridge. He pioneered rice 
west of the ridge where the soil will hold 
water. He formed the first soil conserva- 
tion district and pushed modern agricul- 
tural thinking. 

Then the big cotton farmer turned to 
tractors for planting, machines for picking, 
and chemicals for killing weeds. The small 
farmer and the farm laborer were swept 
from the picture. 

The exodus began—to the cities, to the 
welfare rolls. 

Campbell took up the banner of the little 
man. 

He visited industrial leaders in dozens of 
cities and told them in his soft southern 
drawl about the pright prospects of his 
area. In less than a decade he helped at- 
tract 1,500 industrial jobs to Forrest City. 
By next April Warwick Electronics, Inc., will 
put another 1,000 to work building televi- 
sion sets for Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

That is 2,500 industrial Jobs in a city of 
12,500. But many of the workers will come 
from tenant houses and small farms on the 
ridge and in the delta. 

With industry secured, Campbell moved 
toward the soil. He showed small farmers 
how they could grow potatoes, okra, greens, 
carrots, and peas in the rich land that for 
more than a century had known only cotton. 

He called representatives of large food 
processing companies to meetings, and they 
assured farmers that they would pick up 
vegetable crops at collection points. This 
removed a roadblock for the farmers, who 
feared they could not market such crops, 
and for processors, who had been hauling 
vegetables from as far away as Arizona to 
Arkansas plants. 

Now a modern farm family is taking shape 
in the delta, Campbell says. It grows a rela- 
tively small vegetable crop to bring in per- 
haps $2,000 to $3,000 a year while one mem- 
ber of the family works in industry to bring 
in another $3,000 or $4,000. 

“These people can have a rich life,” Camp- 
bell said, “They have television, modern 
conveniences, consolidated schools, And 
they can stay on the land. They were raised 
on the land. They like the freedom of 

The new look of the delta applies to both 
white and Negro. Members of the races work 
side by side in a school Warwick Industries 


ain't nowhere for us to go but to the vege- 
table patch. You tell them to get some more 
nuts and bolts for their (packaging) ma- 
chines, because we're going to get them some 
vegetables.” 

Several good vegetable crops came in this 
year but the real impact of the new program 
won't be known until next fall. 

Despite all his outside work, Campbell has 
been a good banker. The Agriculture De- 
partment’s publication, Soll Conservation, 
describes him as “one of the most successful 
country bankers in America.” 

His methods and techniques, which stem 
from his genial personality, have brought de- 
posits in his bank from $808,548 when he 


took over as president in 1923 to $14,057,118 
today. 

The bank has paid a dividend every year 
since it was established in 1886. Campbell 
began as a bookkeeper in 1909 and worked up 
to cashier in 1920. In 1954 he moved from 
president to chairman of the board and his 
son, William M. Campbell, became president. 

During the 1930's when banks were falling, 
“our losses were so small there was nothing 
to worry about,” Campbell said, “When 
other banks were foreclosing, we worked with 
people and eventually they paid.” There 
were no extraordinary withdrawals. 

His record of never foreclosing a mortgage 
is important to Campbell. It is an example 
of his philosophy. 

“Bankers have the greatest opportunity to 
help people,” he said. We don't want a 
man’s land. We want him to work on it and 
make a living.” 

Campbell also is proud of the history of his 
region. He tells how Confederate Gen. Na- 
than Bedford Forrest brought 1,000 men from 
Memphis in 1866 and cut a 4-mile gap 
through Crowley's Ridge for a railroad. For- 
rest's camp on the west side of the ridge, 30 
miles from the Mississippi River, became 
Forrest City. 


Christian Principles in the Political 
Process 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 6, 1964 
Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, one of our 


YMCA Hi-Y youth and government 
banquet in Austin, Tex. 

Price Daniel has carved out an envi- 
able record for himself as attorney gen- 
eral, U.S. Senator, and Governor of the 
great State of Texas. His stature lends 
particular significance to his analysis of 
the tragic act which occurred in Dallas 
on November 22. 


I ask unanimous consent that his ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: . 


CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES IN THE PÒLITICAL 
Process 


It is an honor to speak again to this an- 
nual assembly of young men and women 
engaged in studying the governmental proc- 
esses under the Christian auspices of the 
YMCA and its youth amllates. 

I am especially honored to substitute on 
this program for President Lyndon B. John- 
son, who had accepted prior to the recent 
tragedy which left him with his present 
awesome duties and bilities. He re- 
grets that he could not be with you. I bring 
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you his greetings, his best wishes, and his 
encouragement that you continue to prepare 
for good citizenship and active interest in 
the affairs of our State and Nation. Beyond 
that, obviously, I cannot and do not speak 
for the President. The thoughts which I 
have put together since accepting this invi- 
tation yesterday are entirely my own. 

My remarks shall be based on two of the 
objectives stated in your official youth and 
government program, as follows: (a) “to 
inspire the use of basic Christian principles 
in the measurement of discussions, decisions, 
and acts,” and (b) “to implement the con- 
cept of brotherhood and the golden rule in 
the political process.” 

These objectives, always important to the 
success of our personal and public endeavors, 
are even more essential in this time of assess- 
ment and recovery from the tragic assassina- 
tion “of our late President, and the march 
forward under new leadership. 

Our future success as individuals and as 
a nation depends on what we put first in 
our llves—the principles by which we meas- 
ure our discussions, decisions, and acts. We 
have many rights as American citizens, but 
the corresponding duties, the order in which 
we place them, and the manner in which we 
exercise them, are of paramount importance. 

Our Government and many of our basic 
documents and laws are based on the Chris- 
tian concept of the fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man, the infinite worth of 
every individual human being, and the free- 
dom and ability of our people to govern 
themselves. This Christian concept teaches 
that man's first duty is to God and his fellow 
men; next is his duty to his country, State, 
and community; and finally comes his duty 
to himself and his own success and happi- 
ness. 

Many of us who subscribe to this concept 
and its principles of freedom, equality, jus- 
tice, and self-government have not been per- 
fect in our application of its tenets. In the 
years ahead, all who are willing to move 
forward shall have added inspiration from 
the memory of one who devoted his life to 
these causes. 

John Fitegerald Kennedy will be remem- 
bered as a great leader because he placed 
faith in God and love of his fellow men 
above all other considerations. He was not 
ashamed to pray for God's guidance and to 
acknowledge and apply his spiritual faith 
and the principles of our Christian religion 
as he worked for a stronger nation and a 
peaceful world. 

At the annual Presidential prayer break- 
fast in 1962, President Kennedy said: 

“We need the faith with which our Found- 
ing Fathers proudly proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of this country to what seemed 
at that time an almost hopeless struggle, 
pledging their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor with a firm reliance on the pro- 
tection of divine providence. We need the 
faith which has sustained and guided this 
Nation for 175 long and short years. 

“We are all builders of the future, and 
whether we build as public servants or pri- 
vate citizens, whether we build at the na- 
tional or local level, whether we build in 
foreign or domestic affairs, we know the 
truth of the ancient Psalm, “Except the Lord 
build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it.” 

This great man’s assassin will be remem- 
bered as one who had made a complete fail- 
ure of his life because he placed himself and 
his personal economic and political ideas 
above his Creator, his fellow men and his 
country, Like most Communists, Lee Harvey 
Oswald had no place for God in his life. He 
had no recognition of the value of the life 
of every human being, including those with 
whom he disagreed. Human life to him was 
cheap. He had studied and accepted an 
alien indoctrination that murder is an 
acceptable means to a political end. 
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Oswald recognized no duty to his country 
or its laws, having once renounced his Amer- 
ican citizenship and aligned himself with 
the philosophies of Russian and Cuban com- 
munism. 

He put last things first—that which he 
thought best for his own economic security 
and his own political convictions, haying no 
room in his mind or heart for those who dis- 
agreed and no respect or tolerance for their 
right to express and work for ideals which 
differed from his. 

President Kennedy fell as a martyr to the 
unselfish Christian, human and patriotic 
causes which he espoused, and those who 
blame his assassination on all the American 
people, a State or a single city are doing a 
great disservice to our country. 

It is a sad thing to say, but John F, Ken- 
nedy and his causes will be stronger in death 
than fn life, It has been true of all martyrs 
who really stood for great causes. It will be 
true in his case because: 

1. His tragic death has caused the people 
of America and throughout the world to 
look more objectively and sympathetically 
upon what he advocated, especially in the 
field of human rights. There will not be 
complete agreement with all proposed solu- 
tions, but his basic premise will be accepted 
and this will lead to greater progress for all 
mankind, 

2. His successor, President Johnson, has 
the knowledge, dedication, and zeal neces- 
sary to carry on the unfinished work. In 
his own right, President Johnson has the 
experience, ability, and source of strength 
which will make him one of our greatest 
Presidents. He, too, puts his faith and 
duties in the order essential to success. At 
the 1963 Presidential prayer breakfast, the 
then Vice President said: 

“Since the United States first stood on its 
feet among the nations of the earth, the men 
who have guided her destiny have had the 
strength for their tasks by going to their 
knees, * * * The men and women of this 
Capital who bear the heavy responsibilities 
of public trust pray not for favor upon mis- 
sions of conquest and dominion, but for 
guidance that their discharge of responsi- 
bilities toward fellow human beings may be 
both worthy and wise and just.” 

3. The recent tragedy ultimately will bring 
a greater degree of unity, cooperation, toler- 
ance and understanding among the people of 
our country. This, in spite of the fact that 
for a while some will continue to stir ill will 
by blaming the assassination on areas or 
groups with whom they have political differ- 
ences, instead of putting the blame for this 
heinous act squarely where it belongs, 

In this latter connection, our country 
sorely needs truth and tolerance on the part 
of those who attempt to assess the blame. 
I have tolerance but no patience for those 
who blame this assassin's bullets on all the 
American people, a State, a city, or a group 
which had nothing whatever to do with the 
act or the climate or indoctrination which 
spawned the crime. Radio Moscow was the 
first to fix the blame with an immediate 
broadcast, repeated over American stations, 
that “the assassin is understood to be a 
rightwing extremist.” Even after learning 
that the assassin was a professed Marxist 
who had lived in Russia after renouncing his 
own country and seeking Russian citizen- 

“ship, and who only a few months before was 
distributing pro-Castro literature in New 
Orleans, Moscow continues to associate him 
with a rightwing plot. 

Worse than that are articles by otherwise 
respectable writers in our own country who 
say the same thing, some of whom associate 
Oswaid's act with the intolerance of white 
supremacy extremists in other States. Thus 
far, there is not the slightest evidence that 
any American extremist group, right or left, 
advocated personal violence on the President, 
or that Oswald had any association whatever 
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with any group of otherwise loyal American 
citizens. Certainly he had no white su- 
premacy connections, and this group is 
hardly known in this State or in Dallas, 
where integration has proceeded more peace- 
fully than in any State or large city in the 
South. 

To cap the climax, the most extreme smear 
of all comes from Texas University associate 
professor of soclology, Reece McGee, in the 
December issue of The Nation, in which he 
says that once the fate of the President was 
ordained, the crime “had to be in Texas and 
* * * in Dallas,“ because of the background 
and attitudes of the people of this State and 
city. Here are some typical quotes from 
this article: 

“Texas is still a harsh and violent land, in 
climate and culture not so far removed from 
the savage wilderness it was only 130 years 
ago eee 

“A hundred years ago the immigrants 
wrote home that Texas was hell on women 
and dogs. It still 18. 

“The old certainties of their traditional 
religious securities are patently absurd; * * * 

“Americans are a violent people and they 
live in, and have created, a violent so- 
clety * * * 

“A series of censuses of my classes has re- 
venled that, on the average, about half the 
boys and perhaps a third of the girls have 
weapons with them at the university. 

“Unlikely as it first appeared (in Dallas), 
it may be that the President's assassin was 
a leftist: in its mute frustration, the left 
there may have no other recourse than 
violence. 

“Given the madness abounding in our 
lunatic sotiety, it could have occurred any- 
where; but where it did—where, in the 
nemesis of hindsight, somehow it had to— 
was in Texas.” 

I think the sociologist is wrong in blam- 
ing any geographical area for this man's 
crime, but, if he simply had to do so, why did 
he overlook Russia? During the past 10 
years, Oswald spent more time in Russia 
than in Texas. Library records show that 
his reading material was pro-Communist. 
He certainly was not a product of Dallas, 
having lived there less than 2 months, a 
far shorter time than in New York, New 
Orleans, San Diego, Moscow, and Minsk. 

It does not seem possible that an objec- 
tive sociological study of the influence of 
this man’s environment would have been 
confined to a city where he resided for such 
a few weeks. Surely there would have been 
some mention of the fact that within the 
preceding 5 months Oswald was hailing 
himself as a Marxist on a television program 
and distributing Communist literature in 
New Orleans, and that only 2 months before 
the crime he was in Mexico City seeking a 
visa for return to Russia via Cuba. The 
professor mentioned none of these things. 
Obviously he had other scapegoats in mind. 
He conceded, with a note of disappointment, 
that “it may be that the President's assassin 
was a leftist,” but wasted not another word 
in disassociating the assassin from those 
whom he was determined to condemn 
through guilt by geographical association. 

I ask you, how extreme can the self- 
appointed opponents of extremism become? 
Those who oppose intolerance should do so 
with tolerance and truth, Otherwise, they 
become a new set of extremists, especially 
when they indict a State with 9 million peo- 
ple and a city of a million for the depraved 
act of one man. 

I have dwelled on this phase of my remarks 
at length, because it is important to our sub- 
ject. Also, I note from your speeches yester- 
day that many of you are concerned about 
the image of Texas which this tragedy will 
leave in the minds of other people. There 
is cause for worry so long as extreme 
and emotional writers present a false pic- 
ture to the world, but even now they are 
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belng answered in leading newspapers and 
Magazines, and in the Halls of Congress. 
Eventually the truth will be known and the 
fairness and justice within the hearts and 
minds of a majority of the American people 
will fix the blame on the man who commit- 
ted the assassination and the influence of 
the Marxist doctrines which he embraced, 
and not on the place where it occurred, or 
the American system which he denounced. 

The truth is that in Texas President Ken- 
*Nedy had received the biggest and friendliest 
Welcome ever given a President of the United 
States. I saw him in Houston, where as 
Governor last year I had ridden with him 
in a parade from the airport. His crowds 
this time were far larger and more enthusi- 
astic. He was highly pleased with his San 
Antonio, Fort Worth, and Houston recep- 
tions, and the so-called rightwing minority 
in Dallas should be credited with having 
Tefrained from any of the disrespect or in- 
decent treatment which it had displayed 
this year toward Ambassador Stevenson and 
in 1960 toward then Senator and Mrs. Lyn- 
don B. Johnson. President Kennedy had 
commented favorably on the hundreds of 
thousands who gave him a friendly welcome 
in Dallas just before being stricken by the 
bullets fired by the one man who was bent 
on destroying him and the Governor of our 
State. 

We cannot deny that there are minority 
groups of extremists, right and left, in this 
country who sow seeds of disunity, intoler- 
ance, prejudice, and hatred, and they should 

held accountable for the wrongs they 
commit. But it is demagoguery and injus- 
tice of the worst sort to blame them for 
& crime committed by a depraved Commu- 
nist, who had no more use for them than 
any other group of otherwise loyal American 


. Citizens, 


I hope that all young people like you who 
are preparing for future leadership in our 
State and Nation will practice tolerance and 
respect for the opinions of others. You can 
disagree without being disagreeable. Re- 
Member the statement attributed to Vol- 
taire: 

“I disapprove of what you say, but I will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 

When you place God and your fellow men 
first in your discussions, decisions, and ac- 
tions, you will have love and charity to- 
ward all mankind. There will be no room 
for hatred. Hatred isa Communist doctrine, 
expressed once by a former Russian Commis- 
sioner of Education in a paper entitled 
“Why We Should Not Believe in God.“ in 
these words: 

“We hate Christianity and Christians. 
Even the best of them must be regarded as 
our worst enemies. They preach love of one’s 
neighbors and pity, which is contrary to our 
principles. Christian love is a hindrance to 
the development of the revolution. Down 
with the love of one's neighbors. What we 
want is hatred: We must know how to hate, 
for only at this price can we conquer the 
universe.“ 

We hope and pray that this anti-Christian 
philosophy will be abolished some day even 
in Russia. Certainly it must be restricted 
to its present small minorities here at home 
and be displaced eventually by the respect 
and love which most Americans share for 
their fellow men. 

There are other suggestions which I could 
make to you tonight in connection with your 
study of the political processes of our State 
and Nation, but our time is limited. There- 
fore, I have put first things first, speaking 
only of the Christian principles which are 
necessary for the success of our political 
institutions. Lest I be misunderstood, we do 
have separation of church and state as one 
of the fundamental safeguards of freedom, 
but we have never advocated separation of 
church and statesmen. Except for states- 
men guided by the principles of the Judaeo- 
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Christian religions, we would not have the 
system of government and basic laws which 
assure justice and freedom in this land. As 
President Johnson said in a speech early this 


ar: 

“Our Constitution separates church and 
state. We know that separation is a source 
of our system's strength, but the conscience 
of our Nation does not call for separation 
between men of state and faith in the Su- 
preme Being. 

“This private unity of public men and their 
God is an enduring source of strength for 
our Nation and for our cause. 

Not only are these principles essential for 
the strength of our Nation, but for peace 
and understanding throughout the world. 
The hope of the world lies in our ability to 
present the true image of our spiritual and 
moral conyictions and the true image of 
American ideals to those who seek the course 
of justice and freedom in other lands. In 
the words of the Scripture, we shall succeed, 
“Not by might, nor by power, but by My 
spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 7 


Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1964 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to serve as a member of the im- 
portant Committee on the Judiciary of 
the House of Representatives which ap- 
proved the civil rights bill now being 
considered by the Congress. I took a 
very active part in the debate on the 
bill which took place in the House of 
Representatives and emphasized that it 
is important that the Congress pass the 
bill in its present form and that these are 
the minimum benefits we should provide; 
any watering down of this bill would be 
entirely unacceptable to me. 

Civil rights and the elimination of all 
discrimination based on race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin, have always 
been matters of major concern to me 
during my years of service in the New 
York State Legislature and ever since 
coming to Congress. I have introduced 
numerous bills to eliminate discrimina- 
tion and to secure constitutional rights 
and protection for Negroes and members 
of other minority groups; many of the 
provisions of this civil rights bill are sim- 
ilar to those contained in bills I intro- 
duced in the past. Following are some 


of the statements I made during the de- 


bate in the House of Representatives: 
This is one of the most gratifying and 
thrilling moments of my life. I am grateful 
and proud to be a Member of this Congress, 
the greatest deliberative body in the world, 
which now has the privilege and duty of 
assuring to Negroes and members of other 
minority groups in our country their con- 
stitutional rights, so long denied them. By 
passing this bill, the most far reaching and 
comprehensive civil rights bill ever con- 
sidered by the Congress of the United States, 
we shall achieve an honored place in the 
history of our Nation. The opportunity to 
give renewed hope, a brighter future, dignity, 
equality, and freedom, to millions of people, 
does not come our way often; I am thank- 
ful that I have been accorded that oppor- 
tunity. ; 
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I have used the word “opportunity,” be- 
cause I have been working faithfully toward 
this moment during all my years of service in 
the New York State Legislature and since 
coming to Congress. But let me say to the 
opponents of this bill, that it is the duty of 
this Congress to pass the bill; that failure to 
do our duty will invite terrible consequences 
too awful to contemplate. The most power- 
ful social revolution in our history is gaining 
in momentum; the Negro is demanding his 
constitutional rights now; we must recognize 
the unshakeable determination of the Negro 
to escape from second-class status, The bill 
is entirely reasonable—it grants no special fa- 
vors or privileges; it merely assures to Negroes 
and others now wrongfully discriminated 
against, the same rights and privileges which 
other citizens have forever taken for granted. 

One hundred years have passed since the 
issuance of Lincoln's Emancipation Procla- 
mation. One hundred years is a long time to 
suffer under the evils of discrimination, to be 
denied opportunities in education and em- 
ployment, to be denied the right to vote, a 
decent place to live. One hundred years is 
also a long time to give human decency, 
moral persuasion, tolerance, love for one's 
fellow man, religious teachings, the chance 
to eliminate and to overcome the discrimina- 
tion and injustices directed against genera- 
tions of Negroes. Now patience is at an end; 
a strong law is needed. 

This Nation has been pleased to assist 
people of other nations when they have 
thrown off the oppressive yoke of a dictator, 
and when they have sought a democratic 
form of government. Let us face the truth. 
Right here in our own country we have per- 
mitted a dictator called discrimination to in- 
flict cruelties, death of spirit, and inhumane 
treatment upon millions of our people for a 
hundred years; they have been denied the 
rights guaranteed them under our demo- 
cratic form of government. The image we 
present to the world’s family of nations is not 
very attractive at this point; we cannot ex- 
pect to have our words and pleas in behalf of 
democracy accepted abroad when we live a 
lie here, 


The conscience of every right-thinking 
American has now been aroused. State and 
city officials, religious leaders, civic groups 
of all kinds, business organizations, labor 
leaders, educational leaders, millions of in- 
dividuals, have given us a mandate to pass 
this civil rights bill. We, the representatives 
of the people, must obey that mandate. 

This bill would secure for Negroes and 
members of other minority groups their 
rights regarding voting, public accommoda- 
tions, desegregation of public facilities, 
school desegregation, nondiscrimination in 
federally assisted programs, equal employ- 
ment opportunity; it also contains other im- 
portant and helpful provisions. Although 
the bill before us will not accomplish all our 
aims, it will go far toward correcting present 
glaring injustices, and it represents a good 
start toward our final goal. 

Think of this scene. A white father looks 
upon his new born son. He is proud of his 
beautiful baby and says: “He'll be President 
someday,” Now think of this. A Negro 
father sees his son for the first time and is 
equally proud of him. But immediately 
fears and doubts come to his mind. He 
knows that as things now stand, his son will 
not have good schooling, he will not be able 
to achieve his full potential in education or 
in employment, he will be insulted when he 
tries to find lodging while on a journey, he 
will be prevented from voting, his ambitions 
and hopes will die, he will be prevented from 
establishing a home of his choice, he will 
forever suffer under the scourge of discrimi- 
nation because of the color of his skin. 
These evils of discrimination exist through- 
out our Nation. Negroes today say that for 
many of them, the benefits provided by the 
bill before us come too late to change their 
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lives to n great degree. But they demand, 
now, that this law be passed and its provi- 
sions faithfully carried out. They want 
their children to have the opportunities 
provided by the bill and the protection and 
true freedom and equality they have never 
known themselves. They want to know that 
their children will be able to find work com- 
mensurate with their pickers srg r oe 
the di; of equality wit neig rs. 
They — their children to face the world 
with hope and courage, not heartache and 
despair. 

One of the gravest problems of the Negro 
today is job discrimination. Reports show 
that the income, per capita, of U.S. Negroes 
is $1,100, of U.S. whites $2,450. We know 
that Negroes are nearly always last to be 
hired and the first to be fired. Also, most 
of the employed Negroes in this country are 
in the unskilled or semiskilled service trades, 
because they have been denied educational 
and training advantages enjoyed by the 
whites. This bill seeks to provide equal em- 
ployment opportunity. The public accom- 
modations section of the bill will give to 
Negroes all over the United States a measure 
of assurance against the ugly, cruel, destruc- 
tiye and humiliating refusals of service 
which have made interstate travel a terrible 
experience for them. 

It is an indisputable fact that the future 
and well-being of our Nation depend upon 
enactment of this civil rights bill. I sin- 
cerely hope and pray that this Congress will 
meet its responsibility and that we will now, 
finally, establish here in our Nation the true 
democracy of which we have boasted, and 
that all our citizens will be enabled to enjoy 
the equality and rights guaranteed them by 
our Constitution, 


A Century of the Lincoln Saga 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 6, 1964 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, excerpts 
from a speech by the distinguished Rabbi 
Martin M. Weitz, a friend of mine for 
many years, formerly of Atlantic City, 
N.J., now of Syosset, N.Y. His address 
entitled “A Century of the Lincoln Saga,” 
was y delivered before a con- 
vocation of Lincoln University in Penn- 
sylvania to mark the 100th year of the 
Emancipation Proclamation. The speech 
is equally appropriate at this time as we 
prepare to observe the 155th anniversary 
of the birth of Abraham Lincoln. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A CENTURY OF THE LINCOLN SAGA 
(By Rabbi Martin M, Weitz) 

Abraham Lincoln is magic for millions 
across the lost horizon. He disarmed more 
enemies by his death than his generals won 
in disputed battle. That was the strange 
alchemy that bound his country and made 
him one of the world’s elect, simple-hearted, 
strong-minded symbol of America — free from 
geography and genealogy. 

Greatest of all modern barometers on the 
Lincoln life and legend, is a microfilm col- 
lection with 20,000 documents in 194 volumes 
that was preserved for research and revela- 
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tion by Robert Todd Lincoln, to be opened 
for the public 21 years after his death. This 
surviving son of Abraham Lincoln died July 
26, 1926, and 1 minute after midnight, the 
entire collection was opened from the past 
for the present and the future. This collec- 
tion presented by the son of Lincoln to the 
Library of Congress in 1925, is still being 
surveyed. 

Warren Wheelock, in 1925, whittled out 
masterpieces in wood of Abraham Lincoln. 
They were miniatures in size, but of spirit- 
ual stature beyond any dimension. One was 
the intellectual Lincoln; another the medi- 
tative Lincoln; and a third the tragic Lin- 
coln. * * * If we were to survey his saga in 
terms of the collection which affords new 
insight and provides new outlook, we should 
summarize and simplify his life pattern as 
a threefold benediction. First of these, in 
honor of the 100th anniversary of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation: The Lincoln that 
lived in the America of the 1860's was in- 
deed a counselor at law. He entered the 
Illinois Bar March 1, 1837. He practiced in 
Illinois 23 years, and extended that legal 
practice beyond 4 years in the White House. 
His early conferees were Stuart and Hern- 
don. 

Second great facet of Lincoln in our com- 
memorative profile is “Lincoln—the story- 
teller.” Many are the witnesses from all 
sources who relate this facet of the Lincoln 
Saga with greatest affection and profoundest 
admiration. There is the ride with Swett, 
who recalls the childhdod stories, the con- 
versations with Judds, who remembers porch- 
talk and through it how Lincoln seemed as 
a man devoted to the far things, a man for 
the days tocome * * * how he glowed with 
the suns beyond our sun, and who generated 
belief that with men all things are possible. 
Even incidents at home portray him with 
nonchalant yet gallant naivete, as when his 
wife told him, “You are a very bright man,” 
after he had come in from the rain and de- 
posited his coat on her just-starched gowns 
which she placed on the bannister. When 
poor Abe asked, “What have I done now?” 
she answered promptly, “Your wet coat is 
on my starched gowns,” Then our Abe in 
simplicity sald, Don't be cross, dear. First 
I will hang up my coat, and then I will even 
hang your gowns over it.” 

Third dimension of the Lincoln saga was 
“Lincoln—the Man Alone.” Living wit- 
nesses beheld him thus in his spiritual splen- 
dor on days they saw him. A Stuart said: 
“I saw Lincoln sitting around alone in a cor- 
ner of the bar, remote, wrapped in abstrac- 
tion and gloom. He seemed to be pursuing 
some painful subject and his sad face would 
assume, at times, the deeper phases of grief.” 
Harken to a Whitney: “He had no system 
or method. He preserved a memo by throw- 
ing it in his hat. All was anarchy outside his 
mind but within it all was symmetry, His 
mind was a workshop.” Listen to a Birch: 
“His chair was against the wall for hours 
while his feet were drawn up and knees 
and chair were level. His hat tipped to 
shield his face. His eyes were sad with no 
merriment. His hands were clasped. No 


one could break this spell with speech $ 
5 * % 7 Se two top Panamanian officials—Education 


it was a barrier none could enter.” . 

As we observe the 100 years of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, we observe Lincoln as 
he lived a century ago. They say that Lin- 
coln’s soul is not at rest. His spirit walks 
through the land, through the quiet country- 
side and the crowded cities, through the 
thick forests and the green figelds, His calm 
and kindly eyes are full of pain. His step 
is not as light as it once was. His heart is 
burdened with many fears. Why is Lincoln's 
soul so perturbed? 

“The things he sees will not give him rest. 
The voices he hears disturb his sleep. He 
cannot forget the people he loved, in whom 
he believed. His spirit seeks out those who 
remembered him. Through the length and 
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width of the country, through the mines, the 
factories and the offices * * * his restless 
spirit moves. He meets the people, the com- 
mon, ordinary people, the sons and daughters 
of the soll, the factory and the city. They 
stop him as he walks by and speak to him— 
even now.“ 

He is the sad, sweet song of America—the 
melody of freedom and of faith in man. 
The slow, sombre strains of a Gettysburg 
Address and of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, not unheard, but, as yet, unheeded. 


Panama Clears Red Killers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1964 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, thoughtful 
Members of the Congress, who have been 
following the execution of the program 
for the piecemeal liquidation of U.S. 
control of the Panama Canal, long ago 
sensed the suppression of reliable news in 
the mass media of the United States 
about betrayals of our legitimate vital 
interests on the isthmus. 

For authoritative information on the 
many angles of the interoceanic canal 
problems, I would commend for serious 
study the series of brilliant addresses of 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, the Honorable 
Dante J. FLOOD, who now has the bar- 
ren satisfaction of having been right. 

The latest information on the sup- 
pression of news is to the effect that the 
Department of State is withholding sen- 
sational disclosures about the Red infil- 
trated Panama Government, as reported 
in an article in the January 31, 1964, is- 
sue of the Philadelphia Daily News by 
Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott. 

The article follows: 

PANAMA CLEARS Rep KILLERS 

Some two score Communist snipers and 
agitators, in the forefront of the destruc- 
tive rioting and slaying of four U.S. soldiers 
in Panama, have been quietly allowed to 
leave that country. 

They include eight professional Red killers 
who were seized and jailed by Panama Na- 
tional Guardsmen during the costly vio- 
lence. 

The Communist guerrillas—Panamanians, 
Cubans, Mexicans, and other Latins, some of 
them veterans of the recent Red terrorist 
operations in Venezuela—were flown to Mex- 
ico. From ere, & number have gone to 
Cuba. 

Directly involved in this secret exodus are 


Minister Solis Palma and Eloy Benedetti, 
legal adviser to the Foreign Minister. 

A detailed intelligence report charges that 
the two leftist Panamanian officials not only 
cleared the way for the surreptitious depart- 
ure of the trained Red guerrillas and snip- 
ers, but arranged for their coming to Pan- 
ama and were in constant touch with them 
during the murderous demonstrations. 

Benedetti particularly is credited with be- 
ing in close contact with the imported Com- 
munist goons. He was especially active in 
getting those jailed released. 

These sensational disclosures are being 
withheld from the U.S. public at the in- 
sistence of the State Department—on the 
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ground that their publication might further 
Complicate the tortuous and uncertain de- 
liberations with the leftist-tinged regime of 
President Roberto Chiari. 

Chiari's government is said to be so ex- 
tenstvely infiltrated with Reds and fellow 
travelers that in order to stay in office, he 
will have to submit to the extremist de- 
Mands of Palma and Benedetti. 

The two leftist leaders are claiming that 
Only direct U.S. armed intervention can block 
Communist seizure of Panama. 

Communist forces in Panama are oper- 
ating both underground and in the open, 

Avowed aim of all the leftwing elements is 
to create the utmost dissension with the 
United States over the canal and the Pan- 
ama Zone issues. 

The Departments of Education and Agri- 
culture are heavily Communist infiltrated, 
as are the schools of law, journalism and 
education of the University of Panama, The 
university is the headquarters of the Com- 
Munist underground, and middle-aged 
“permanent students,” actually paid Red 
agitators, hold key places on the campus. 

Thelma King, a pro-Castro leader in the 
Socialist Party and member of the Pana- 
Manian Congress, is a forefront figure of the 
aboveground apparatus. Significantly, she 
returned from a visit to Cuba just before 
the rioting and killing. She made the trip 

43 way of Mexico—as virtually all the leftists 


Downtown Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 6, 1964 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on Janu- 

ary 29, 1964, Mr. Robert H. Levi, vice 
President of the National Capital Down- 
town Committee, Inc., spoke at the 
fourth annual meeting of the committee, 
Presenting a review of downtown prog- 
ress. 
We can all be proud of the progress 
which has been made in revitalizing the 
downtown area in our Nation’s Capital. 
Downtown progress has contributed to 
the phenomenal development in Wash- 
ington. The progress made thus far has 
required a vast investment of capital and 
manpower and the future of our Nation's 
Capital depends on continued invest- 
ment by the private sector. 

However, we in Congress have an 
obligation to provide the necessary tools 
to make possible the achievement of the 
goals which have been set. 

In July of 1963, the Senate passed S. 
628, to permit the District of Columbia to 
use the urban renewal program in down- 
town Washington. Participation in this 
program is enjoyed by every major 
American city. It should not be denied 
to our Nation's Capital. I sincerely hope 
that the House will act promptly and 
favorably upon this bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent. that Mr. Levi's remarks, entitled 
“Review of Downtown Progress,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Review or DOWNTOWN PROGRESS 


(By Robert H. Levi, vice president, National 
Capital Downtown Committee, Inc.) 


At this, our fourth annual meeting, I look 
back with amazement and with pride at how 
far we have moved toward the goal of down- 
town revitalization, in what surely must be 
the most administratively amorphous and 
politically frustrating area in the United 
States. 

We set out in 1960 with a clear idea of 
some of the problems of downtown Wash- 
ington, and with only hazy concepts of what 
we might do to solve these problems and 
what might be made of this area with the 
most exciting location in the world, be- 
tween the White House and the Capitol. 

We have succeeded in making a clear state- 
ment of how the problems can be solved 
and what the potential is for downtown re- 
yitalization, in the action plan for down- 
town. 

We have succeeded in gaining general 
agreement among hundreds of individuals 
representing public agencies and private or- 
ganizations with national and local areas of 
interest and with specific economic, aesthe- 
tic, social and political points of view, on 
what downtown Washington should be like. 

We have helped to stimulate new private 
construction, and developer and investor in- 
terest which will result in additional con- 
struction, in an area which had lain dormant 
for nearly a decade, despite its incomparable 
location in the heart of the Nation's Capital. 

We have assisted public agencies to clarify 

their plans and to make decisions on im- 
portant public works, such as the center leg 
freeway and the proposed new downtown 
library, which will have positive effects both 
on downtown and on the entire metropolitan 
area. 
And we have helped set an example for 
future progress in Washington, as well as 
for other cities, of how private business and 
Government can work together in the public 
interest, by the way in which we helped 
create the minibus. 

Like the proverbial iceberg, only a small 
portion of the physical results of the efforts 
of our excellent staff and our standing com- 
mittees is visible. The minibuses are operat- 
ing successfully on downtown F and Seventh 
Streets, and 17 private buildings: or major 
additions, at an estimated cost of more than 
$30 million, have gotten underway since 
downtown progress began operations. 

Obviously, the minibuses were not brought 
into being by our organization alone, nor do 
we claim credit for all of the new construc- 
tion in the past 3 years; but we do believe 
that we have been instrumental in creating 
a new image for the old downtown, and for 
backing this image up with substantial facts 
and with substantial cash, so that much ac- 
tion has been taken which otherwise might 
never have occurred. 

Our amazement and pride on looking back 

turn to determination and hope when we 
look to the future. We have set a minimum 
goal of $500 million worth of new private and 
public construction in downtown by 1980, 
to be stimulated and shaped by a framework 
of public actions, guided by an urban renew- 
al plan. 
We must make progress in many areas to 
achieve this goal. We believe that we have 
come a long way in providing a sound base 
for the public and private decisions that 
must be made to accomplish the many ac- 
tions ni to revitalize an area as com- 
plex as downtown Washington. 

When this goal is achieved, in addition to 
the improved conditions that will be created 
for people and for business, the tax base of 
the District of Columbia will be strengthened 
through added revenues from new construc- 
tion and from increased business activities in 
downtown. 
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We intend to continue to work in every 
way we can to stimulate additional private 
development appropriate for the new down- 
town and to assist public agencies in the 
preparation of plans and in the accomplish- 
ment of actions needed to initlate and carry 
forward a positive downtown urban renewal 
program. 

We have the essential ingredients for suc- 
cess: A dedicated and competent staff; an in- 
fluential and interested executive commit- 
tee and board; and the interest and the 
cooperation of public agencies and private 
organizations concerned with the future of 
downtown, with the future of the metropoli- 
tan area, and with the importance of setting 
an example in our Nation's Capital of what 
our centers of urban life should be. 

And now, from amazement and pride, and 
determination and hope, let me turn in con- 
clusion to prophecy, 

I look forward in 1964 to the approval of 
legislation to permit the District of Colum- 
bia to use the urban renewal program in 
downtown Washington; this is a right which 
every other major American city already 
enjoys. 

I look forward to the amelioration of the 
transportation controversies that have occu- 
pied so much time, talent, and effort during 
the past year; and to the utilization of these 
remarkable resources in cooperation rather 
than in conflict to produce plans and action 
so that all of us may have the choice and 
freedom of movement that we can afford and 
that we can build. 

And, finally, in anticipation of and with the 
assistance of these public actions, I see the 
development by private initiative of the new 
office buildings, hotels, apartments, stores, 
and cultural and entertainment activities 
that will accomplish the revitalization of 
downtown Washington. $ 


What Foreign Policy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1964 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp the following editorial entitled 
“What Foreign Policy?” which appeared 
in the Tulsa Tribune, January 29, 1964: 

War Forricn POLICY? 


The perfect foreign policy will make a 
country loved and respected. It will also 
advance its interests. 

Few nations ever achieve a perfect foreign 
policy, But it is a rare country that can 
develop a foreign policy that fails in all three 
respects. The United States has. 

Look at the shambles, After months of 
optimistic statements about our progress In 
Vietnam it is now admitted by Defense Sec- 
retary McNamara that the situation is grave 
if not desperate. 

Charles de Gaulle has not only gravely 
weakened NATO but he has made hash of 
our contain-Red China policy by offering to 
recognize Peping. The Chinese Reds may 
yet overplay their hand through their in- 
sistence that France break diplomatic rela- 
tions with Chiang, but our grand plan in the 
Orient is falling apart. 

Khrushchev has firmly established Cuba 
as a base for the training of revolutionaries 
to topple the governments of Latin America. 
And now he has a new Cuba on the island 
of Zanzibar to do the same job for Africa. 
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The Communist technique calls for making 
an aggressive move, threatening the world 
with atomic holocaust if the anti-Communist 
nations should dare make any countermove, 
digesting the latest conquest while talking 
of disarmament and peace, then leaping for- 
ward again and making the atomic war 
threat once again. 

This has reduced the United piers to 
blubbering idiocy. The Nation rushes from 
one brush fre t to another, slapping with 
a wet sack here, pouring a little water on 
there, but doing nothing about the laughing 
gentlemen with the torches who run ahead 
of it. 

It is possible, as some writers have 
darkly hinted, that there is treason some- 
where in high places. It Is also possible the 
Central Intelligence is infiltrated. But what 
is more likely is that the State Department 
is suffering from overcivilization. 

The overcivilized man is a poor poker 
player. He is too decent to be brutal, too 
honest to bluff wisely. Up against an op- 
ponent unhampered by scruples and en- 
dowed with primitive guile the overcivilized 
man loses his shirt. 

So this great and powerful country of ours 


they remain dedicated to burying us they 
have recently persuaded us to give them 
food on credit. They have fallen so far 
short of satisfying their own citizens that all 
the devices of the police state have to be 
maintained including restrictions on free 
speech and free movement. 

Yet all over the world Communist agents 
have Uncle Sam on the defensive. They 
foment a riot in Panama and we promise 
negotiations if they will only take a long 
enough recess from throwing bricks to per- 
mit us to sweep up the glass. Uncle Sam 
has, in general, behaved like a good-natured, 
rich, village fat boy upon whom everybody 
imposes but whom no one either respects 
or likes. 

America has had enough foreign policy 
designed by gentlemen-scholars who look 
splendidly in tailored striped trousers. What 
the State Department needs are a few crude, 
direct, courageous men who are willing to 
give blow for blow in the cause of American 
self-interest and international order, and 
to hell with trying to be loved. 


ORT’s Role in Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 6, 1964 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
essential part played by voluntary agen- 
cies in programs of assistance to the de- 
veloping nations is often lost sight of in 
the discussion on the much larger Gov- 
ernment program. Some of them have 
a long history of many decades in this 
work, and they help to reflect a well- 
rounded picture of the American peo- 
ple and their concern for other peoples. 
The American Organization for Re- 
habilitation Through Training—ORT— 
which pioneered in vocational training 
and economic reconstruction more than 
80 years ago, when it devoted its efforts 
to immigrant Jews, today is conducting 
a number of technical assistance proj- 
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ects in west Africa in cooperation with 

the AID program. The experience and 

techniques of instruction developed in 

ORT schools for training unskilled per- 

sons to become artisans and craftsmen 

are now being applied as part of the 

American aid program in African coun- 

tries. 

These projects are discussed in an 
address by Herbert J. Waters, Assist- 
ant Administrator for Material Re- 
sources of AID. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record excerpts from Mr. Water’s 
address delivered at the National Con- 
ference of the American ORT Federa- 
tion in New York on January 19. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY HERBERT J. WATERS, ASSISTANT 
ADMINISTRATOR FOR MATERIAL RESOURCES, 
AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
The proud history of ORT’s accomplish- 

ments reflects the constancy of your dedica- 
tion and the consistency of your efforts 
while simultaneously depicting your fiexi- 
bility in adapting different techniques to 
keep pace with changing times and the vicis- 
situdes of history. 

This is in the best American tradition, for 
the service of the American people to 
distressed humanity is historic and tradi- 
tional. It is based on our unalterable belief 
in the dignity of man. Down through the 
years, much of this service to suffering hu- 
manity has been performed by private, non- 
profit voluntary agencies who have pro- 
vided—among other services—food to the 
hungry, medical service to the sick, shelter 
and clothing to the refugee, vocational train- 
ing to the unskilled. 

All Americans are indebted to the volun- 
tary agencies for their initiative, for their 
energy and for their devotion to the allevia- 
tion of the problems that beset the needy, 
the distressed, the sick and the unskilled 
millions who are striving for a better life 
for themselves and their children. 

But our Government, too, must share in 
this moral responsibility—if we hope to proj- 
ect to the world the true image of our people 
and our free society. We can’t just “let 
George do it.” A successful democratic gov- 
ernment must refiect, collectively, the true 
spirit of the people it represents and serves. 

That is why there is need for both public 
and private efforts to help underdeveloped 
areas of the world, just as there is continu- 
ing need for both public and private efforts 
to help the underprivileged in our own 
country. 

Reflecting the mood of the American peo- 
ple, Congress, in the basic foreign ald legis- 
lation, directed the President to use, to the 
maximum extent practicable, the services 
and facilities of voluntary nonprofit organi- 
zations registered with, and approved by, 
the AID Advisory Committee on Voluntary 
Foreign Ald. 

And, so, through the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, a firm and growing 

between the voluntary organiza- 
tions and Government has been fostered. 

While scrupulously observing the nature and 

independence of these private groups, sub- 

stantial Government resources have been 
made available to further their activities 
abroad. 

This partnership has a quality that Gov- 
ernment aid alone cannot achieve. It is a 
force of enduring strength and fellowship 
that binds together our people and the 
friendly peoples of other countries, while 
furthering and strengthening the peaceful 
objectives of the free world. 

As Assistant Administrator for Material 
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Resources of AID, the implementation of 
this partnership between the voluntary or- 
ganizations and AID is one of my respon- 
sibilities. 

In this capacity I have learned of ORT'’s 
activities, and its contributions toward satis- 
fying the aspirations of the people of the 
newly developing nations. 

Last May, for example, Paul Bernick—on 
behalf of American ORT, and I, for AID— 
signed an historic agreement. Under its 
terms, ORT was authorized to acquire— 
without charge—$750,000 worth of excess 
Government property—machine tools, for 
the most part—to be used in the technical 
instruction of about 30,000 students in 450 
ORT-operated schools in Iran, Israel, Tu- 
nisia, and Morocco. This was a significant 
landmark—for it was the initial excess prop- 
erty agreement between AID and a regis- 
tered American voluntary agency for multi- 
country projects. With this authority, 
your organization has already acquired and 
shipped to 30 Israeli ORT-operated voca- 
tional schools almost $200,000 worth of mill- 
ing machines, lathes, drill presses, and other 
machine tools. 

But, this was not the first trail blazing 
agreement between ORT and the.U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

In June 1961, under the terms of a con- 
tract between ICA—AID's pr 
your organization—ORT to survey 
the vocational education needs of elght un- 
derdeveloped African countries. This was a 
pioneering effort—for it was the first time a 
voluntary agency has been selected to per- 
form this kind of service for the Govern- 
ment. 

ORT was selected to undertake this prec- 
edent-setting project because of its con- 
siderable experience—experience gained 
while conducting similar surveys in other 
underdeveloped areas. 

Under the extremely capable leadership of 
your Director-General—Mr. Max Braude— 
the survey teams performed their tasks— 
and I quote from our record: “quickly and 
most satisfactorily.” 

ORT's recommendations were such that 
the AID mission directors for Guinea and 
Mali urged speed in their implemention— 
and further—that the contracts for these 
projects be entered into with ORT because— 
and again I quote from official records: 
lof ORT’s demonstrated ability to move rap- 
idly} [its] international experience, and 
[its ability to] staff the projects with quali- 
fied technicians.” 

In mid-1962—AID, ORT, and Guinea 
signed the contract under the terms of 
which ORT would organize a technical voca- 
tional school in Conakry. Later that same 
year, a similar contract with Mali was signed. 
Under its terms, ORT agreed to organize a 
science laboratory and technical center in 
Bamako. 

These mutual undertakings between AID, 
& foreign government and an American vol- 
untary agency are indicative of the esteem 
and respect enjoyed by ORT—not only here 
in America, but even in remote areas of 


the world, 


Last year, I had an occasion to see for my- 
self ORT's impressive accomplishments in 
Guinea and north Africa. 

Let me emphasize to you the deep im- 
pression made upon me by visits to ORT 

centers in Tunisia, Morocco, 
Guinea, and elsewhere. No one can look 
into the complex problems of newly emerg- 
ing nations without being confronted with 
the vast need for skilled hands as well as 
trained minds—with the tremendous need 
for just the type of vocational training in 
which ORT excels. And so one can watch 
the young boys of all creeds and colors learn- 
ing such skills under capable ORT instruc- 
tors without seeing new hope blossoming for 
the generations ahead. 
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What impressed me most, perhaps, was the 
extent to which ORT supervisors have in- 
Stilled a deep desire to learn, and a deep 
Pride in learning, such technical skills, 
among youth in other lands. 

In Conakry, for example, I saw students 
Who still came to school on a holiday, vol- 
Untarily, avidly eager not to lose any time in 
Upgrading their knowledge and skills. 

Can you imagine, for example, that hap- 
pening very often here in our own country— 
among our own children? 

How much better it is to witness the chan- 
Neling of the nationalistic spirit and pride 
of youth into determination to improve 
themselves and their future ability to serve 
their new nations, than it is to see the rest- 

esa and impatience of youth erupt into 
Misguided flagwaving demonstrations and 
Violence, serving no constructive purpose, in 
Some other areas of the world. 

ORT offers a good example to young 

People, here at home as well as abroad, that 

to acquire knowledge and skills 
for constructive purposes is a far better ex- 
®mplification of patriotic dedication than 
Public demonstrations with sticks and stones. 

The reports we receive of ORT’s socom- 
Plishments in Conakry and Bamako are 
equally impressive. These indicate an in- 
creasing awareness by the Governments of 
Guinea and Mali of the value of the instruc- 
tion being given—an awareness that led both 

eruments to request that new agreements 

be signed with ORT to broaden the scope 

25 Its activities in each of these two coun- 
les. 

And s0, on December 19—just a month ago 
today—new contracts were signed. Under 
these new agreements, ORT will conduct 
Intensive, out-of-school, inservice courses 
for employees of government and quasi-gov- 
ernment entities of Guinea and Mali. 

These most recent tributes to ORT's com- 
Petence and ability are worthy of a place in 
the proud history of its 84 years of human- 
tarian achievement. 

These projects are also indicative of the 
kinds of programs American yoluntary agen- 
Cies are capable of performing. And, we are 
tapping this reservoir of talent and exper- 
tise, These capabilities are being increas- 
ingly applied to the problems that beset the 
multitudes yearning for social, economic and 
Political progress. More and more the re- 
sources and experience of American voluntary 
agencies are being brought into active play 
to assist in achieving our Nation’s programs 
in the developing countries. 

Let me illustrate. 

The specter of hunger haunts one-third of 
the world’s population. To combat this 
threat, we are converting our agricultural 
abundance—an abundance unprecedented in 

way from a surplus disposal prob- 
lem into a broader and brighter objective: 
the elimination of human hardship and suf- 
fering through the food-for-peace program. 

During the past fiscal year alone over 100 
million undernourished people have shared 
in our agricultural abundance. They in- 
cluded refugees fleeing persecution, and dis- 
aster victims, uprooted by flood, earthquake 
and drought. They included 40 million 
million schoolchildren, many of whom were 
too hungry previously to attend classes— 
children who last year consumed approxi- 
mately 1.5 million tons of American food in 
8 in Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 

And, American voluntary agencies played 
a major role in administering these people- 
to-people programs right in the villages and 
towns where the recipients lived. 

Food-for-peace commodities were also used 
by American voluntary agencies to conduct 
community development projects—projects 
that ranged from school construction to road 
building—from land reclamation to rural re- 
settlement. 

The conquest of disease is another area in 
which American yoluntary agencies are mak- 
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ing a significant contribution. From Hong 
Kong to Afghanistan, from Latin America to 
Africa, American voluntary agencies con- 
ducted health programs ranging from the es- 
tablishment of potable water sources, to child 
health centers—from the training of nurses, 
to the teaching of basic sanitation. 


Since most of the people in the develop- 
ing nations are farmers, a great deal of at- 
tention is given to the development of the 
agricultural sector. American voluntary ag- 
encies, operating from Ecuador to Pakistan, 
direct ranging from the introduc- 
tion of better farm implements to the im- 
provement of animal strains. 

Many of these projects are carried on using 
surplus food to replace many of the dollar 
costs involved. 

The success of these programs augers well 
for the future—for the even greater use of 
voluntary organizations during the year 
ahead. We hope to encourage an increased 
partnership between AID and American yol- 
untary organizations in the conduct of peo- 
ple-to-people development programs. We 
believe that we should first seek to achieve 
our development objectives, wherever feasi- 
ble, by encouraging the elements of the 
American private enterprise system to do 
their part before undertaking direct govern- 
mental action. We want to work through 
private organizations, wherever possible, in a 
continuing effort to export—not only the 
fruits of our Knowledge and experience, but 
also one of our greatest assets, our system of 
private enterprise. The foreign aid program 
presents a tremendous opportunity for the 
voluntary organizations to expand their pro- 
grams, not only on behalf of AID, but for 
humanity. 


Civil Rights Act of 1963 
SPEECH | 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1964 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R, 7152) to enforce 
the constitutional right to vote, to confer 
jurisdiction upon the district courts of the 
United States to provide injunctive relief 
against discrimination in public accommo- 
dations, to authorize the Attorney General 
to institute suits to protect constitutional 
rights in education, to establish a Commu- 
nity Relations Service, to extend for 4 years 
the Commission on Civil Rights, to prevent 
discrimination in federally assisted programs, 
to establish a Commission on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity, and for other purposes. 


the hour is late and tempers are a bit 
short. That is the inevitable and unfor- 
tunate result when the leadership on 
both sides collaborate in an effort to wear 
down the opposition by way of extra long 
hours. We have been in session much 
too long today. Members are tired, and 
some are even hungry. But the pressure 
stays on until the opposition is beaten 
down. Such does not make for the best. 

Considering the mental attitude of the 
Members of the House—what it is now, 
or even if we were all in the best of hu- 
mor—I believe one of the greatest mis- 
takes we could make would be to attempt 
to legislate in the field of religion. 

There are several predominant faiths 
in this country. I have friends among 
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all of them. I am associated with and 
am firmly dedicated to the teachings and 
principles of one—the Protestant faith. 
We have Catholic, Jew, and other faiths 
and they all live together in near perfect 
harmony. 

The subject of religion is so sensitive 
that it is exceedingly difficult to discuss, 
particularly in a debate, and more par- 
ticularly when the debate takes place in 
the Congress. 

Throughout this bill there are refer- 
ences to discrimination because of reli- 
gion. And the bill proposes to throw some 
people in jail—I know not who—because 
it is charged they discriminate against 
people of other faiths. Sponsors of the 
bill speak up frankly in behalf of the 
Negro, who they say the bill is designed 
to help. But it is a carefully guarded 
secret whom they are endeavoring to 
assist in the field of religion. 

When debate opened on last Friday, 
I asked the distinguished chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER], who had 
addressed the House on the subject of 
discrimination, including religious dis- 
crimination, if his committee had re- 
ceived any testimony of any kind from 
any witness or from any source that 
any people of a particular faith were 
being discriminated against; and, if so, 
then of what faith, and who was doing 
the discriminating. He stated that the 
word “religion” was mentioned, but that 
there was no reference to people of any 
particular faith having been discrimi- 
nated against. In other words not a 
sentence of testimony is in the record to 
the effect that Protestant, Catholic, 
Jew or whatnot has been discriminated 
against. Now if there has been such 
discrimination, I cannot understand 
why it is being kept such a secret by 
sponsors of this bill, or why those claim- 
ing to be the victims of discrimination do 
not speak up. 

For many many years now, we have 
considered legislation in the field of so- 
called civil rights designed, among other 
things, to make it unlawful to discrim- - 
inate against people because of their 
religious faith. In the bill before us 
numerous references are made to dis- 
crimination because of “race, color, reli- 
gion, or national origin.” If there is 
discrimination against citizens because 
of their faith, then let us lay it out on 
the table for all to see. Who are the 
victims? Who are the guilty? 


Let us think back to 1949. Some of 
you were here then. 

An FEPC bill had been reported to the 
House. It was designed to make an at- 
tack on discrimination because of race, 
color, religion, or national origin. I hold 
in my hand a copy of the committee re- 
port which accompanied the bill. Let us 
read from it: 

Discrimination in employment based on 
race, color, religion or national origin is 
practiced by the Government and by busi- 
ness. 

It also says: 

Today the fear of discriminatory dis- 
charges from employment weighs heavily 
upon all who have known the frustration 
and bitterness of job discrimination— 
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I respectfully urge Members to listen 
further. I continue to read from the 
report: 
upon all who have known the frustration 
and bitterness of job discrimination; notably 
upon the approximately 26 million Catholics, 
15 million Negroes, 5 million Jews— 


This is a report from a committee of 


the Congress— 

3 million American Mexicans, 11 million for- 
eign born and 23 million children of foreign 
born. 


What is the aggregate of those groups? 
The aggregate is 83 million. 

What was the population at that time? 
According to the latest census at that 
time the population was 131,669,275. 

So, according to the report, the dis- 
criminators were among the remaining 
48,669,275 people. The report contends 
that two-thirds of the people of .the 
Nation were the objects of discrimination 
and the discriminators were among the 
remaining one-third. So the bill which 
accompanied the report designed to stop 
the minority of 48 million from discrim- 
inating against the majority of 83 mil- 
lion. 

Who were these discriminators? They 
could only havé been of one race, the 
white race. And almost all of them could 
only have been of one faith, the Prot- 
estant faith. 

So, since I was among this group, I 
presume the bill was directed at me, and 
others of like race and faith. Now, wasn't 
that absurd? That entire mess was noth- 
ing more than a bunch of politics, just 
as is this bill before us. 

But when the roll was called on the 
bill there was strong opposition—177 nay 
votes. You may be surprised to know 
who many were that failed to be im- 
pressed and voted “nay” when the roll 
was called. 

You might go back and check. I will 
not refer to them by name; but thank 
God for their fairness and courage. 
Many members associated with the vari- 
ous faiths mentioned in the report as 
being the objects of discrimination by 
people like me, when their names were 
called responded with a resounding “No.” 
And they did the right thing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

(Mr. ABERNETHY asked and was giv- 
en permission to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Listen further, my 
friends: I have been around here a pret- 
ty good while. This is my 22d year in 
the House. We are treading in a field of 
some very sensitive and explosive areas. 
Over the years I have watched it grow, 
and grow, and grow. Each year we 
march a bit closer to the brink of legis- 
lating in the field of religion. Those who 
push it, whoever they are, are creating a 
situation that could explode with dam- 
aging effect to themselves and to our 
country. We are making trouble for the 
people in this country when we attempt 
to pass laws allegedly charging others 
with religious discrimination, more par- 
ticularly when the record clearly shows 
that this committee did not take one 
single sentence of testimony that any- 
one of any faith, because of his faith, 
was discriminated against. 
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Now, I am not being critical. So help 
me, I am not. I am only trying to say 
that which each and every one of you 
know ought to be said, and which up to 
now has been so sensitive that no one 
dared discuss it. I am not sensitive over 
the fact that people of my color and 
faith have been singled out in a report of 
the Congress as being guilty of religious 
discrimination. Now, the subject is be- 
fore us again. But this time no one 
sponsoring the bill has identified the 
faith of those being discriminated 
against, nor those who are guilty of such. 
Then why attempt to pass laws in that 
field? What do you have to cover up? 
If you mean what you say, open up the 
identity of the oppressed and the guilty. 
I have friends in this House of all faiths, 
good friends. The best friend I have in 
this town is of a faith different from 
mine. There is room for all of us in 
these United States. This field is much 
too sensitive for us to be legislating in— 
passing laws to hail people of one faith 
into court and put them in jail. Let us 
be careful. We had better stop, look 
and listen before this sort of thing ex- 
plodes to the damage and detriment of 
us all. 

I did not offer this amendment with 
the design of belittling or criticizing any- 
one. I offered it sincerely from my 
heart in an effort to smooth some trou- 
bled waters. We ought to take all lan- 
guage about religion out of this bill. I 
hope you will do so. I hope the chair- 
man will accept the amendment. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

(Mr. ABERNETHY asked and was giv- 
en permission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 
Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur has said: 


Duty, honor, country: Those three hal- 
lowed words reyerently dictate what you 
want to be, what you can be, what you will 
be. 


No man knows their meaning better 


than he, nor has any man shown to his 


country greater duty or honor than has 
General MacArthur. 


I am privileged, today, to place in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the citation, 
written by Dr. R. Gordon Hoxie, presi- 
dent of C. W. Post College, and presented 
to General MacArthur on the occasion 
of his receiving an honorary degree of 
doctor of letters from Long Island Uni- 
versity on Friday, January 10: 

LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY PRESENTS CITATION 
HONORING DOUGLAS MACARTHUR, SOLDIER, 
STATESMAN, CORPORATE HEAD, AUTHOR 
Brilliant son of a distinguished military 

leader, Lt. Gen. Arthur MacArthur, and a 

remarkable, inspiring mother, Mary Mac- 

Arthur; reared in the courageous traditions 

of frontier military posts, graduating with 

one of the highest records.in the annals 
of the U.S, Military Academy; then, auguring 
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future events, sent 60 years ago to the 
Philippines, Korea, and Japan before serv- 
ing as aide to President Theodore Roosevelt; 
in World War I his bravery and gallantry 
with the Rainbow Division in the St, Mihiel, 
Essey, Pannes, Meuse-Argonne, and Sedan 
offensives inspired the allied cause at 4 
climactic time, and he was named the Na- 
tion’s youngest divisional commander. 

Following World War I, as the youngest 
Superintendent in West Point history, he 
broadly raised the curriculum to collegiate 
stature; named by President Hoover as Chief 
of the General Staff and reappointed by 
President Franklin Roosevelt, for 5 crucial 
years, while the Nation was being deluded 
to disarm, this thorough student of history 
remainded America: “Let us be prepared, 
lest we, too, perish.” His annual reports 
were classics, both of style and military wis- 
dom; he organized the air arm, mechanized 
the Army, and laid the plans for industrial 
and manpower mobilization vital in World 
War II: in 1935, at the request of President 
Manuel Quezon, he returned to the Philip- 
pines to build the Commonwealth's de- 
fenses. When the Japanese struck 6 years 
later his small Philippine and American 
force at Bataan and Corregidor bought the 
Allies precious time, and he promised: “I 
shall return.” 

That which followed is unparalleled in 
modern history, Thousands of miles from 
his sources of supply and with only a hand- 
ful of troops, his was envisioned as a hold- 
ing operation in central Australia while the 
war was waged in Europe. Instead, with a 
trickle of supplies and troops he kept his 
promise: New Guinea, New Britain, New 
Georgia, with their heroic victories, were 
steppingstones back to the Philippines. 
Then he mounted the attack on the Japanese 
homeland, secured the surrender, and 
directed the occupation. At age 70 he was 
back on the fighting front—his third war as 
a general officer—driving the Communist 
enemy back to the 38th parallel, before 
returning home to unprecedented national 
honors. Returning to private life after 
50 years of military service he declined 
political opportunities, upholding his prin- 
ciple of civilian, rather than military, polit- 
ical dominance. Accepting the leadership of 
major corporate enterprises, he has effec- 
tively epitomized the responsible free enter- 
prise system. 

From his memoirs future generations will 
be inspired by his breadth and depth of per- 
spective, his lucidity, his championing of 
freedom, his sense of eternal vigilance; his 
incisive recognition of our friends and our 
enemies, our fundamental strengths and 
weaknesses, our past accomplishments, and 
our future opportunities; his religious be- 
liefs and his moral convictions set forth in 
his superb prose reaffirm and rededicate a 
precious part of our heritage. His love of 
patria, his sense of duty and honor, place 
him forever close to the hearts of his coun- 
trymen. Nor is this feeling in the United 
States alone. In the Philippines he will al- 
ways be remembered as: defender-liberator; 
in Japan, as the builder of human rights 
and individual freedom; in Korea, as the 
indomitable spirit perceiving there is no sub- 
stitute for victory. 

Wherever there is youth, wherever there 
is good sportsmanship, his name will be 
there. Guiding the U.S. Olympic teams in 
1928 and again in 1964, his mas well as 
his words remind the Nation and the world 
“that youth is not entirely a time of life— 
it is a state of mind.” He concludes that 
"in the central place of every heart there 
is a recording chamber; so long as it re- 
celves messages of beauty, hope, cheer, and 
courage, so long are you young, Such is the 
quality of the writing and the heart of the 
man for whom this citation for the doctor 
of letters honorary degree is written. Little 
can be added here except the warm regard, 
the abiding affection of the university and 
its colleges here represented. 


1964 
Congress: The People’s Voice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1964 A 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members of the House and Senate are 
rightfully struggling to set the record 
Clear in regard to the legislative progress 
in the legislative branch of Government, 
and try to direct the attention of their 
Constituents to a proper appraisal of the 
Tole of the legislative branch. 

I was especially pleased to see an edi- 
torial dedling with the Congress which 
appeared in the January 30 edition of the 
Harvey Tribune of Harvey, Ill. The edi- 
torial effectively dramatizes the voice of 
the people in the role of Congress and it 
is reassuring to me to note this sound 
grassroots appraisal of our legislative 
branch. 

Realizing Members of Congress’ keen 
interest in this subject, and knowing 
they will derive encouragement from this 
editorial, I place it in the RECORD at 
this point: 

Concress—THE ProPLe’s Voice 

The so-called intelligentsia, eggheads if 
you will, enjoy the pastime of lambasting 
the legislative arm of our National Govern- 
Ment, projecting idealistic philosophies that 

incorporate in the seventh-heaven 
books they write. Perhaps some of their crit- 
icisms are in order, but not all, by any 
means. 

Actually, some of their statements carry an 
Ominous tone and many, who believe them, 
vision the death of our system of govern- 
ment. 

It is being said by some of the brilliant 
Minds of our time that unless certain 
changes are made in the legislature structure 
that a new type of government might be- 
come ni These words are not only 
alarming but surprising in view of the fact 
that the present system has brought us more 
security and greater wealth than any major 
nation in the world. i 

In the immediate future a new civil rights 
bill and another providing for a tax cut will 
be enacted. The future looks bright and 
Certainly our democratic system of govern- 
Ment does not look unpromising. 

The truth is that the executive branch 
of the Government has been gaining in power 
at the expense of its counterpart, the legis- 
lative, and it is becoming increasingly dif- 
cult for the Congress to control the gigantic 
Operations and the expenditures of the exec- 
utive branch. To refuse the demands of the 
executive branch would approximate rebel- 
lion, the egghéads would have us believe. 

The executive branch is enjoying a hereto- 
fore unapproached degree of immunity. It 
doesn’t have to answer questions on its 
actions, even in official committee sessions. 
It decides what the Nation's press can broad- 
cast, all on the premise that public knowl- 
edge might endanger public security. The 
doctrine of executive privilege is, in this 
newspaper's opinion, being blatantly abused. 
The people still have the right to know. 

But Congress will survive this attempted 
invasion of its rights. It is the closest 
branch of Government to the people, there- 
fore, the safest and most democratically rep- 
resentative of the three branches which 
constitute the American system. Every 
Member must be elected, can be eliminated 
lẹgally from office. Every Member has his 
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own constituency to answer to. The col- 
lective view of the 535 people who constitute 
the body is the view of these constituents 
and without public approval their terms of 
office can be brought to an abrupt end. 

This, then, is the system of government 
which has proven effective for more than 200 
years. Congress is still doing the bidding 
of the people which is so necessary if those 
who are governed are to maintain a faith in 
the system. 

Every American citizens can be thankful 
for the Congress for, despite some of its 
weaknesses, it remains his only means of 
thwarting threats on his welfare by either 
or both of the other branches which form 
our Government. Congress is here to stay. 


Do We Get Full Value From Research 
Dollars? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Representative James 
C. CLEVELAND, an attorney, serving his 
first term in the House of Representa- 
tives from the Second District of New 
Hampshire. Although a native of Mont- 
‘clair, N.J., he has been a longtime resi- 
dent of New London, N.H. He is a mem- 
ber of the House Public Works Commit- 
tee in addition to having been named to 
the Select Committee on Government 
Research. The Washington World mag- 
azine states in connection with this 
article: * 

Mushrooming of the Federal Government's 
research activities is a prime concern of 
Representative CLEVELAND. He finds that $14 
to $15 billion of the taxpayer's money is 
going into these programs this year, as com- 
pared to only $2 billion a decade ago. He 
wants all of them to be coordinated and sub- 
ject to rigorous scrutiny. Thus he welcomes 
his assignment to the Select Committee on 
Government Research, set up to see whether 
the soe are getting their money's 
wor 


Representative CLEVELAND’s article is 
excellent and should be called to the at- 
tention of the American people. 

Do We Ger FuLL Value From RESEARCH 
DOLLARS? 
(By Representative James C. CLEVELAND, Re- 
publican, of New Hampshire) 

The massiveness of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s Involvement in scientific researeh and 
development is certainly cause for thoughful 
study. Consider these facts: 

Fourteen to fifteen billion dollars of the 
taxpayer's money is going into R. & D. this 
year. The figure was only $2 billion 10 years 

0. 
wR than 30 different departments, bu- 
reaus, and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment conduct research or have it conducted 
for them, often in the same fields. 

Many business concerns owe their very 
existence to R. & D. contracts, and would fail 
immediately if this source of revenue were 
taken away. 

Some universities depend on Fedearl re- 
search funds for as much as 50 to 75 percent 
of their operating budgets. 


~ Just plain waste will occur. 
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Such facts explain the existence of a 
new committee of the House of Representa- 
tives which was created last September by a 
unanimous rollcall vote to look into the 
entire Government research and development 
effort. This is the nine-man Select Com- 
mittee on Government Research, whose 
chairman is Representative Cart ELLIOTT, of 
Alabama, on which it is my good fortune to 
serve. Our initial hearings have just been 
concluded. 

THE QUESTION 


We can all agree that scientific research is 
a basic necessity in a growing society, and 
that the United States must never lose its 
recently won leadership in technology, which 
is the product of research. 

But the question arises: How well is the 
burgeoning research and development effort 
being managed? Are we getting value re- 
ceived for such dollar spent? 

Whenever a Federal spending program in- 
creases with such rapidity, there is always 
a suspicion, at least, that duplication and 
I hope our com- 
mittee will explore these areas to the end 
that reasonable economy and better coor- 
dination may be assured. 

A breakdown of Federal research and de- 
velopment spending shows that five organi- 
zations account for 90 percent of it, These 
are the Department of Defense, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
the National Science Foundation. About 70 
percent of these funds support military re- 
search and development. About 10 percent 
of the total funds is channeled to colleges 
and universities. 

I was impressed by the statement given to 
our committee by the eminent scientist, Dr. 
Vannevar Bush. He told us that, in his opin- 
ion, the broad 


started after World War II on his recom- 
mendation, “has been overextended, and is 
still rapidly growing.” He e: the 
hope, however, that if the committee's study 
“indicates that we should now apply the 
brakes, we will not commit the converse 
error, and cut back on really worthwhile 
efforts.” 
EDUCATION’S PART 

Some of the really worthwhile projects, in 
my opinion, are being conducted on college 
campuses. I have discussed this with Presi- 
dent J. Sloan Dickey, of Dartmouth College, 
which is in my district. Dartmouth, like 
many other colleges, derives benefits from 
Federal research funds in the form of con- 
tracts and grants. In turn, the Government 
benefits from the work performed at these 
schools. Dr. Dickey has given me a very 
good insight into the far-reaching effects that 
Government-supported research has on col- 
lege campuses, In the training of scientists, 
engineers, doctors, and other professional 
people, research is indispensable and almost 
inseparable from good education. Similar 
thoughts have been expressed to our commit- 
tee by Dr. John W. McConnell, president of 
the University of New Hampshire, who 
pointed out that research “has led not only 
to an increased contribution to our national 
store of knowledge," but it has also led to 
“the development and training of young 
scientists and engineers who will perform 
the research and development of tomorrow." 

I view with concern any p originat- 
ing with big government which results in 
big universities growing larger at the ex- 
pense of small universities which grow com- 
paratively smalier, Some research, of course, 
requires exceedingly expensive equipment 
and must be performed by the larger univer- 
sities. I do not imply to subsidize medi- 
ocrity, but do urge encouraging the improve- 
ment of research facilities in smaller centers 
of learning. 
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There is also the problem of in-house 
Government research versus research that 
is contracted out to industries or institu- 
tions.. I am inclined to believe there is a 
greater possibility of unwarranted empire 
building and/or misdirection when Govern- 
ment bureaus keep the research within their 
own facilities instead of assigning some of 
it to outside groups. Once a Government 
bureau establishes a program, it often tends 
to justify it even after the need has passed. 

Finally, an extremely interesting point was 
made by James E. Webb, Administrator of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, which bears repeating. Webb 
pointed out that, not only must we encour- 
age research, we must be alert to capitalize 
on the results of research. Citing the exam- 
ple of Dr. Robert H. Goddard's basic research 
in the 1920's which established the practi- 
cability of the liquid-fuel rocket, Webb re- 
minded our committee that it was the Ger- 
mans and Russians who seized on the re- 
search and thus took a commanding and 
dangerous lead in rocketry. Legislation 
which I have introduced with former 
Speaker of the House JosepH W. MARTIN, JR., 
Republican, of Massachusetts, to commemo- 
rate Dr. Goddard's achievements should also 
serve as an im t reminder that we 
must always be ready to vigorously utilize 
the results of our massive research programs. 

I am not against Federal support of re- 
search. As a matter of fact I am strongly 
for it. Research advances human knowl- 
edge, from which we all benefit, and Goyern- 
ment has a legitimate role in furthering it. 

I am concerned, however, that Federal re- 
search programs be thoughtfully coordinated 
and directed and subject to rigorous applica- 
tion of priorities and sensible criteria. To 
help bring this about is, in my opinion, the 
primary purpose of the Select Committee 
on Government Research. 


Recollection of Last Summer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following poem 
by Richard P. Burke: 

THE MARCH 
(By Richard P. Burke) 


In the Nation's Capital on August 28, 1963, 

There took place one of the most stirring 
events a man could see: 

The dike of humanity opened and let 
through a flood of 200,000 strong 

Here was a tide not to be denied 
for they were there to right a wrong. 

They had come by foot, by bus, by air, by 
car, and by train. 

To pour themselves into this refrain. 

Said Josephine Baker, from across the sea. 

“It's a salt and pepper crowd the way it 

looks to me.” 

They surged forward, straight and proud 
with dignity supreme. 

Martin Luther stated, 

“I had g dream.” 

The papers lauded across this great land. 

There was a crowd with respect and a 
demand. 

We demand our rights. 

Give us a place to spend our nights. 

When we're hungry, tired, and beat, 

Give us a restaurant in which we can eat. 
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Give us schools for good education. 

Give us this chance to help better our 
Nation. 

Let us be first-class citizens. 

No one wins from sit-ins. 

Man, search your soul, your conscience, your 
heart.. 

For here all prayer does start. 

Pray that the politicians across the land will 
give us the chance that we demand. 


Pursuit of Happiness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1964 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, the radio 
program, Life Line, this week had an 
interesting discussion entitled The Pur- 
suit of Happiness,” which I am includ- 
ing at this point in the Recorp as I 
found it to be an interesting commen- 
tary on the present matter pending be- 
fore Congress. 

Tue Pursvurr or HAPPINESS 


It is often possible to find, by a close and 
thoughtful examination, a tremendous scope 
of meaning in the most commonplace and 
familiar phrases. From the better and more 
complete understanding thus gained, we can 
build our own lives more productively and 
act for America more constructively. 

Let's look at one of the most famous 
phrases of all, a phrase which is entwined 
in the yery essence of America and all the 
splendid history that has made America 
what she is: the words of Thomas Jefferson 
written in the Declaration of Independence 
to describe the primary rights of man, to 
which the new American Nation shouid for- 
ever dedicate itself—“life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

Let's concentrate especially on the last 
four words, “the pursuit of happiness.” The 
meaning of “life” and of “liberty” is fairly 
clear to all of us, even though the means for 
preserving both as basic human rights may 
not always be so clear; but to understand 
what Thomas Jefferson meant by adding to 
these two “the pursuit of happiness” we must 
pause, and look more deeply. 

By inserting the phrase “the pursuit of 
happiness” in his declaration of basic human 
rights immediately after life“ and “liberty,” 
Thomas Jefferson was changing on his own 
a formula which had become almost stand- 
ard in other declarations of rights by the 
American colonists before the final act of 
independence. The usual way of stating 
these rights was “life, liberty, and property.” 
That same usage was retained in the Con- 
stitution, and nearly a century later in the 
14th amendment to the Constitution. š 

Some have said, and more have tried to 
imply in various ways, that by changing 
“property” to “the pursuit of happiness 
Jefferson was indicating a dislike for the 
idea of property as a human right. Nothing 
that he ever said or did gives any support to 
this theory; nor can it be logically derived 
from the words he used. But much that he 
said and did tends to disprove it. 

Property is not a narrow idea. It includes 
everything a man has beyond his life and 
his personal freedom from restrain—every- 
thing he owns, everything he can rightfully 
claim, even the value of his own labor. A 
wild deer in the forest has life and liberty; 
but he does not have property, or know how 
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to get it. Only man has property; to that 
extent, property is the measure of our 
humanity. 

However, it is true that down through the 
years many people have misunderstood prop- 
erty and used the word in too narrow a sense- 
It has been misused even more than Ab- 
erty,” and far more than “life,” Some of this 
misunderstanding was common even 
Jefferson's day. There were those who tried 
to present the whole grand clash between 
the Britain of George the Third and her 
American colonies as a petty squabble over 
how much ought to be paid for a cup of tea. 
Such persons were too small of mind and 
mean of spirit to appreciate that the very 
destiny of man and the central hope of 
human progress and achievement in freedom 
was at stake in America's reaching for indè- 
pendence, just as it has been at stake ever 
since in America’s survival. 

It was to do away with this confusion, to 
show to his countrymen and to the world the 
real issues and the true values at stake, that 
Thomas Jefferson removed the term prop- 
erty” from the Declaration of Independence 
and put in its place the noblest and truest 
synonym it has ever received: The pursuit of 
happiness. 

Because man is man and not an animal, 
mere life is not enough for him; pigs in thelr 
troughs have life. Even liberty is not 
enough. Fish in the sea have liberty—but 
what value is it to them? They are just as 
happy, and perhaps happier, in a gold fish 
bowl. Only man of all living creatures, and 
as a specially favored child of God, knows 
how to pursue his happiness to win it in- 
stead of merely hoping for it to come to him. 
It is man's possession of property which 
makes this kind of pursuit of happiness 
possible, 

Through all he earns and owns, whether 
in material things or in ideas and creations 
of the mind or in the labor of his body, man 
acquires the means for a more promising 
pursuit of a higher kind of happiness, for 
himself and for others. 

These are some of the truths Thomas Jef- 
ferson must have recognized, when he in- 
cluded in the basic charter of our national 
independence the claim (for the first time 
in history) to “the pursuit of happiness” as 
a fundamental human right. No nation 
could be called free and righteous, Jefferson 
is telling us, unless it provides not only life 
and liberty to its citizens, but safety and 
promise in the means for achieving a better 
and a happier life. 

Almost as important as what Thomas Jef- 
ferson did say in his famous “the 
pursuit of happiness” is what he did not say- 
A full awareness of this helps to clear up 
many misunderstandings about the Ameri- 
can way of life and the goals our Nation 
ought to seek. 

Thomas Jefferson, like most of the great 
men of his time, was a rationalist—a man 
who lives and thinks and writes by reason. 
A rationalist is an artist in the use of the 
word. He says exactly what he means—no 
more, no less. So it was no accident that 
Thomas Jefferson did not write into the Dec- 
laration of Independence that “happiness” 
is fundamental human right. The right, he 
told us, is only in its pursuit. 

It is a fact known from human experience 
going back to the most ancient times that 
some men and women can never be happy 
even with perfect health, unlimited oppor- 
tunity and all the riches of a nation at their 
disposal. There is a weakness or a block in 
the nature of some which prevents them 
from ever finding and keeping happiness. 
There are others who fail to find and keep it 
because of any one of almost countless in- 
justices in the treatment of man by his fel- 
low man—injustices as old as Cain and Abel. 
Not the best government in the world, not 
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all the love and good will of rational phil- 
Osophers and ministers of the gospel, can 
Prevent all of these injustices from oc- 
curring, or prevent much of the suffering 

. Which they cause. Much can be done to con- 
trol or alleviate them. But, because man is 
Not divine and cannot become divine, they 
will always be with us. 

Nevertheless there are a number of Amer- 
leans today who seem sincerely to believe 
that there Is such a thing as a fundamental 
human right to happiness, and that if any- 
One is unhappy all the rest of us are some- 
how to blame for having deprived him of 
his rights. Some may be a fault, or none; 
but the blame is general only if we have 
allowed government, or organized society in 
any form, to restrain that person unjustly 
and deprive him of his chance for happiness. 
The right Thomas Jefferson saw for all of us 
in “nature and nature's God” is not a right 
to happiness, but simply to its pursuit. Not 
all who pursue it will find it. Not all who 
begin the race will finish. But every Ameri- 
Can and every human being has a right to his 
Place at the starting line. 


There is no way on earth that government, 
or organized society as a whole, can guaran- 
tee happiness to every one of its members 
and citizens. It has never been done; it will 
never be done. To promise it is only to in- 
flict cruel disappointment; from disappoint- 
ment comes anger; and from anger often 
comes littleness and even sordidness. Those 
are some of the reasons why, in the name of 
the impossible project of guaranteeing a 
fictitious right of happiness to all, govern- 
ments and social blocs have so often ended 
by taking away the happiness and the right 
to the pursuit of further happiness from 
those who have it, as a kind of secondary 
satisfaction for those who had their chance 
and failed. 

One of the deepest taproots of tyranny is 
envy. One of the Ten Commandments 
which most often needs to be repeated in 
Our day is “thou shalt not covet.” 

Far from giving an automatic right to 
happiness, the concept of a right to the pur- 
suit of happiness requires that every man 
and woman be fully protected in that pursuit 
(so long as it is carried on legally and justly) 
and in the happiness which is won as a result 
of it. To take from the winners and give to 
the losers is not to grant to either, but to 
destroy them. Every just human success is 
in its own way an inspiration. We all gain 
renewed hope from the example of one who 
has not only pursued happiness but found 
it. But if we do not allow anyone to find 
and keep it, what hope is there for any of 
us? 

There is hope and there will be hope if we 
will work to understand what human rights 
really mean in America, how personal they 
are, how individual, how rational and how 
true, There is much confusion in our think- 
ing and our way of life today. But the rocks 
of truth and righteousness on which this 
Nation still stands are as sound as they ever 
were. All we have to do is to remember that 
they are there, and not step away from them, 

No nation in all the history of the world 
has found so much happiness for so many 
of its people as America. Just as no other 
set up “the pursuit of happiness” as a fun- 
damental human right, so no other has 
proved so splendidly how far and how high 
that pursuit can take us. Now is the time 
not to change or twist the meaning of that 
glorious phrase, but to see it for what it 
really is and always has been since Thomas 
Jefferson first wrote it, and pledged to it with 
all his brethren their “lives, fortunes and 
sacred honor.” 
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To Tell the Truth: Will the Real L. B. J. 
Please Stand Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1964 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, the not 
so subtle schizophrenic quality of Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson’s polities is receiv- 
ing more exposure from day to day. 

Having had long years of wheeling and 
dealing in the political arena, he could 
not resist the patent demagoguery of be- 
ing and promising all things to all people 
in an election year. And since there was 
a moratorium on partisanship, he al- 
most got away with it. > 

But the honeymoon is over. 

The gross and irreconcilable positions 
of being against medicare in 1950 and its 
champion in 1964; of opposing civil 
rights for two decades and espousing it 
now; of voting for the poll tax but op- 
posing it now; are but a few of the shock- 
ing inconsistencies of a history of politi- 
cal opportunism which are filtering down 
to a disillusioned American public. 

Indicative of this disappointment over 
our ultraconservative liberal and ultra- 
liberal conservative President’s views is 
this article in today’s Washington Post: 

NAM ATTACK INDICATES COOLING OF L.B.J. 

BACKING 
(By Frank C. Porter) 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
let loose a fusillade at President Johnson's 
economic program yesterday, adding to evi- 
dence that business enthusiasm for the new 
White House occupant may be wearing thin. 

Piled with the Joint Economic Committee 
of Congress, the NAM's 19-page statement 
directed most of its fire at the Council of 
Economic Advisers rather than the President 
himself. 

It took sharp issue with administration 
philosophy underlying the projected tax cut, 
with what it called threats of intervention 
in price and wage determination, and with 
Mr. Johnson’s proposal for selective higher 
overtime penalties. 

FIRST INDICATIONS 

The business community's first real dis- 
enchantment with the Johnson administra- 
tion set in after the President delivered his 
state of the Union economic and budget mes- 
sages to Congress last month, 

It was mildly shocked to discover that in 
some ways Mr. Johnson's program appeared 
more hostile to business than had his pred- 
ecessor’s. 

President Kennedy had acquired his 
antibusiness label largely as the result of 
his angry reaction to the steel price increase 
of April 1962, and his successful effort to 
have it rescinded. 

But President Johnson made it clear last 
month he will take an equally firm stance 
on prices. Not only did the economic ad- 
visers give new stress to the controversial 
wage-price guideposts (and under White 
House orders) but they warned the admin- 
istration “will not hesitate to call public at- 
tention to major private decisions—by either 
business or labor—that seriously overstep 
noninflationary price and wage standards.” 
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FEARS SUMMED UP 


The NAM summed up business fears thus 
yesterday: “This threat of extralegal eco- 
nomic intervention could be seriously de- 
structive of individual freedom and of busi- 
ness confidence.” 

Corporate apprehension was also height- 
ened by the Council’s pointed suggestion 
that “it is appropriate to focus special at- 
tention this year on price reductions." Even 
more alarming was Council Chairman Walter 
W. Heller's specific mention of the auto in- 
dustry when asked about likely industries 
for price reductions. 

Labor costs rather than pricing policy, the 
NAM declared yesterday, should be the 
proper concern of the administration. 

But business received another rude jolt in 
the state of the Union message when Mr. 
Johnson unexpectedly proposed higher over- 
time payments in selected industries to help 
absorb unemployed workers. 

DEPARTURE FROM JFK. 

Never had Mr. Kennedy ventured such a 
prolabor proposal. 

This would only add to labor costs and 
“open up a Pandora's box of new sources of 
labor-management contention,” the NAM 
complained. 


While agreeing on the need for a tax cut. 
the association called the administration's 
emphasis on stimulating consumer demand 
“both futile and dangerous.” Instead, tax 
reduction should be designed primarily to 
“improve incentives and raise the profit at- 
tractiveness of business operations for 
growth,” it said. à 

Some associates of both Presidents have 
been insisting that Mr. Johnson is basically 
more liberal in economic matters than Mr. 
Kennedy was. 

But this thesis apparently has been lost 
on the business community until recently, 

Now corporate leaders have fixed the cor- 
dial Texan with a more critical eye. New 
York business analyst Elliot Janeway, an old 
associate and friend of Johnson, states fiat- 
ly that the honeymoon is over.“ 


“Soapy” Williams’ Confusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
Wednesday’s Associated Press dispatch 
reports that Assistant Secretary of State 
for African Affairs, G. Mennen Williams, 
feels the situation in Zanzibar is some- 
what unfocused and confusing.” This 
statement from him is par for the course. 

The only thing Assistant Secretary 
Williams has done well is to wear polka- 
dot ties and in view of his spotty per- 
formance in the past it is very fitting 
that he continue wearing these cravats. 
The Associated Press story follows: 

WILLIAMS Says ZANZIBAR VEXING 

WASHINGTON —G. Mennen Williams, As- 
sistant Secretary of State for African Affairs, 
said Monday he is satisfied that African na- 
tionalism was the primary cause for the 


Zanzibar uprising which enaad in the ouster 
of Sultan Seyyid Jamshid din Abdullah. 
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"There were obvious Communist influences 
among the forces that took over the Zanzibar 
Government,” Williams said. “We feel, 
however, that dissatisfaction by the African 
majority against the ruling Arab minority 
was inevitable and the primary cause of the 
overthrow.” 

Speaking at the Sixth International Af- 
fairs Conference for College Editors, Williams 
said the coup is “somewhat unfocused and 
confusing,” as African nationalists and pro- 
Communist elements in the Government are 
apparently fighting for power. 


Falk Professorship Established at Pitt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1964 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, we in 
Congress are always pleased when 
knowledge in American politics is in- 
creased through its dissemination among 
future college teachers. 

Through the Maurice and Laura Falk 
Foundation this will be possible in the 
Pittsburgh area under a new $500,000 
endowment to the University of Pitts- 
burgh. The university will undertake a 
national search for a distinguished 
scholar in American politics to occupy 
the first chair in the department of po- 
litical science. Primarily the duties of 
the holder of the new chair will be to 
prepare doctoral candidates to teach 
politics at the undergraduate college 
level and to conduct research in Ameri- 
can politics. 

This is not the first contribution by the 
Falk Foundation to the political scene. 
For more than a decade, it has supported 
a number of programs in colleges and 
universities about the United States to 
further education in politics. Emphasis 
has been on supervised practical experi- 
ence in party operations, elections and 
campaigns as a part of classroom in- 
struction. I myself had the good for- 
tune to have intelligent and beautiful 
girls from Chatham College and Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh help in my cam- 


I include the press release sent out by 


the University of Pittsburgh in my re- 
marks so that those interested may learn 
in more detail some of the aspects of 
this program. 

The article follows: 

FALK PROFESSORSHIP ESTABLISHED AT PITT 

An endowed chair which will emphasize 
the training of future college and university 
teachers of American politics has been es- 
tablished at the University of Pittsburgh 
through a $500,000 endowment from the 
Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation. 

The Maurice Falk Professorship of Politics 
was announced today by Chancellor Edward 
H. Litchfield, who called the professorship 
“a magnificent contribution to the higher 
education of thousands of young men and 
women.” It has been established in the de- 
partment of political science. 

The occupant of the chair, as yet un- 
named, will prepare doctoral candidates to 
8 polities at the undergraduate college 
evel. 
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In addition, the chairholder will conduct 
research in American politics and contribute 
to Pitt's ongoing undergraduate program in 
practical political education. 

“Through the training of teachers the 
professorship will have a built-in multiplier 
effect which will increase and widen the 
learning opportunities in American politics,” 
the chancellor said. 

To illustrate the effects, he called atten- 
tion to 50 Pitt political sclence graduates who 
are now teaching undergraduates in 15 
States. The great majority of Pitt graduate 
students in political science plan teaching 
careers. In some instances these teachers 
will be employed by schools lacking political 
science programs, he pointed out. 

“This endowed chair,“ the chancellor sald, 
“recognizes the critical need for expanding 
the education of young people in politics. 

“To thrive, this rapidly changing free so- 
ciety requires a greater abundance of en- 
lightened citizens who have a thorough un- 
derstanding of our political system and who 
will actively participate as responsible citi- 
zens or as candidates for office in the com- 
petitive politics that make representative 
government work.” 

The existing undergraduate program in 
political education at Pitt was launched in 
1953 with the support of the Maurice and 
Laura Falk Foundation. In 1961, the foun- 
dation made possible the establishment of a 
center for politics at the university. Since 
the inception of the undergraduate program, 
more than 3,000 Pitt students have been in- 
volved in practical field experiences in Amer- 
ican politics. 

The new professorship, with its emphasis 
on the training of teachers of politics, will 
add a graduate dimension to this program. 
It is expected also that the incumbent will 
enrich the undergraduate program. 

Education in politics has been a central 
concern of the foundation for more than a 
decade. Since 1952, the foundation has 
made grants to 23 colleges and universities 
to support undergraduate programs in po- 
litical education. Emphasis has been placed 
on supervised practical experience in party 
operations, elections, and campaigns to aug- 
ment classroom teaching. Students work 
with the party or political group of their 
choice. 

In recent years, the foundation has made 
grants to a few universities, Including Yale, 
the Universities of California, Chicago, and 
North Carolina, and now Pitt, to strengthen 
and expand programs for the training of 
teachers of American politics. 

In reviewing its support for political edu- 
cation programs, the foundation emphasized 
the basic purpose to be achieved as “to give 
students a thorough, realistic, and unbiased 
understanding of how our political system 
works, and to motivate him for constructive 
participation, on an avocational basis, in the 
affairs of the party of his choice in his com- 
munity of residence after graduation in ful- 
fillment of the responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities of citizenship in a free society.” 

Dr. Litchfield also noted that the chair- 
holder’s research would add to our store of 
knowledge about politics. 


“One could prepare an endless list of ques- 


tions about American politics that need to 
be explained by systematic research,” he 
commented. “The Pittsburgh metropolitan 
area alone would provide a man with im- 
portant research questions and data which 
would consume a lifetime of scholarship.” 

Research, he observed, often has a prac- 
tical application in helping to reach solu- 
tions to public problems. “By 1 more 
about the way we behave politically, it is 
possible to deal more systematically and 
imaginatively with issues of public policy 
and with problems of citizen participation In 
political life.” 

The Maurice Falk professorship of poli- 
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tics is the first endowed chair in the de- 
partment of political science at Pitt. The 
department was established in 1912 and has 
been training graduate students since the 
early 1920's. More than a thousand under- 
graduates at Pitt are enrolled each year in 
political science courses, 

The university has launched the search 


tor a distinguished scholar of American poli- 


tics to fill the chair on a regular tenure 
basis. 


Who Will Succeed J. Edgar Hoover? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1964 


Mr. NELSEN. Someday, of course, 
J. Edgar Hoover, Chief of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, will be replaced. 
Claude N. Swanson of the Fairmont, 
(Minn.) Sentinel who served a stint in 
the FBI, is disturbed by rumors about 
the possible replacement of the famous 
FBI Chief, and believes Mr. Hoover 
should have a voice in his successor when 
the time comes. Mr. Swanson’s com- 
ments are made in a Sentinel editorial 
which I request be placed in the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 


STILL AT Ir 
(By Claude N. Swanson) 


There's a rumble emanating from the 
Nation's Capital. It is ominous in sound 
and portent. It concerns the possible re- 
placement of J. Edgar Hoover, Chief of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

For nearly four decades, Hoover has had an 
unblemished record as head of the FBI. And 
this under Democratic and Republican ad- 
ministrations. He has discharged his duties 
without fear or favor and never has his 
actions been seriously questioned. 

Even the politically ambitious F.D.R. 
didn’t see fit to meddle in Hoover's domain. 
Nor did the fiery, hot-tempered Truman or 
any of the other Presidents under whom 
Hoover served his country faithfully and well. 

Whether there actually is a move on to 
oust Hoover we don't know. But we do 
know that eventually, Father Time will see 
to it that he is replaced. And when that 
happens let us hope that Mr. Hoover himself 
will be permitted to choose someone he has 
trained, someone he knows, to take over 
the FBI. 

We have heard only one person named 
as a possible successor. That person, it is 
said, is the descendant of a long line of 
Communists; obviously, for security reasons 
alone, not a prime replacement for one of 
Hoover's unquestioned loyalty and capa- 
bilities. 

Could our people make a choice, it is 
doubtful beyond the point of question that 
they would like to see a “Hoffa man,” a 
Reuther kingpin, a National Association of 
Manufacturers man, a Republican or Demo- 
crat whose prime interest is party, take over 
the job. That is where Hoover's chance to 
make a selection would come in. 

Hoover, we have every reason to believe, 
would pick the best man for the job; a man 
who could probably come closest to giving 
this Nation and our people the service we 
have had for four decades, 

Certainly, in the tested ranks of the FBI, 
there are several people who could qualify 
and who would be willing to serve. Let 
Hoover pick one or two or three—or even 
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More. But let Hoover make the selection 
and let the powers that be, pick his suc- 
Cessr from that group. With Hoover's stamp 
ot approval on him, those making the selec- 
tion can't possibly go wrong. 


Housing for the Elderly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1964 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Past session of the 88th Congress we 
passed a bill to provide additional money 
for expanding the public housing pro- 
gram for our elderly citizens. 

Today I am proud to report to you 
about efforts being made on the local 
level in my district, in the city of Dear- 
born, to see that our older, retired people 
have decent, suitable housing available 
to them at reasonable prices. 


At the time the city approached the 
Public Housing Administration for as- 
sistance in 1960, its plans for this type of 
housing were unique and there was some 
difficulty in obtaining the agency's ap- 
proval. The city officials came to me for 
advice on the matter, and I had a number 
of conferences with the housing officials, 
the comptroller general and others to 
See if a solution could be found to the 
Problem. It was, for eventually the 
Housing Act was expanded and the proj- 
ect became eligibile for financial assist- 
ance. Work on it commenced in 1962 
and it was completed in July 1963. 

The following article by the Honorable 
Orville L. Hubbard, mayor of Dearborn, 
which appeared in the January 1964 
issue of the Michigan Municipal Review, 
tells of the city’s efforts to meet the 
housing needs of its elderly citizens: 

DEARBORN MEETS A NEED 
(By Orville L. Hubbard, mayor of Dearborn) 

Townsend Towers is Dearborn's first apart- 
ment house built and designed for senior 
citizens. It will not be the last. In fact, it 
has already been tabbed the pilot model for 
a second multistoried building soon to get 
underway in West“ Dearborn. 

Six stories high, Townsend Towers con- 
tains 79 apartment units and spacious com- 
munity lounge areas, It sits on a previously 
vacant 1.77-acre plot of city-owned land and 
is a good looking building by any standards. 

Although financed through the PHA at a 
tight budget construction cost of $1,081,425, 
every effort was bent to make the building 
appealing as well as functional. In particu- 
lar, we worked to avoid the “institutional” 
look usually associated with public housing 
projects. Rents were set at 22 percent of an- 
nual income and range from $45 to $95. per 

month. 

While we considered the need for low- rent 
housing for pensioners for years, the public 
interest and enthusiasm it aroused exceeded 
our expectations. During its month-long 
“open house“ (August-September 1963), a 
staggering total of 18,000 people turned out 
to see the building. 

The psychological impact of Townsend 
Towers was, and continues to be, even more 
pronounced than the bullding’s physical 
appeal. Before the building was anywhere 
near completed, hundreds of retired residents 
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descended on the housing bureau with calls 
demanding more information and ultimate- 
ly, application forms, We processed enough 
applications to fill five buildings, - 
During the open house, we were surprised 
at the number of people in their thirties and 
forties who turned out to tour the building. 
One young woman explained she was shop- 
ping around for her parents who were due to 
retire in a few years. Several middle-aged 
couples expressed a desire to sign up on 
the spot so they would be “at the top of the 
list” when they retired 10 or 15 years hence. 


PREPARATION 


In preparing to construct Townsend 
Towers, nearly 600 pounds of paperwork was 
submitted to the Federal Government. Be- 
cause the project was a new venture into a 
special type of public housing, to a great 
extent initial planning was “played by ear.” 

Surveys and questionnaires to determine 
housing needs of Dearborn's older citizens 
were conducted in several “pleasant hours 
groups” and the advice of a professional 
architectural firm were drawn heavily upon. 

The project actually got off the ground in 
the spring of 1960 when the PHA approved 
our application for a $10,000 preliminary loan 
for development studies. Asa result, the city 
determined to proceed with the project 
pending PHA relaxation of certain stringent 
specifications. 

We wanted more floor space set aside for 
community activity areas than PHA guide- 
lines tted, We also wanted to con- 
struct individual balconies off each second- 
through-sixth floor apartment—considered 
u luxury for low-cost public housing in 
northern climates. We met part way: PHA 
agreed to more lounge area, and in return, 
the city footed the bill for the balconies and 
donated the building site. 

CONSTRUCTION 


In March 1962, the general contract for 
construction was awarded. One month 
later, ground-breaking ceremonies took place, 
and, despite weather and labor problems, the 
building proceeded ahead of schedule until 
it was completed in July 1963. 

Stanchly against the building when the 
site location was originally announced, fear- 
ful and apprehensive neighbors worried about 
the mushrooming of a “six-story monster” 
in their immediate neighborhood, Today 
that reaction has turned about almost full- 
circle. Nearby residents have expressed 
pride in the attractive addition and, more- 
over, have been observed sprucing up their 
own premises. 

Primarily, Townsend Towers’ design called 
for the use of high-quality building com- 
ponents economically utilized in the most 
practical fashion. 

Specially designed panels of white quartz 
aggregate highlight exterior walis while ex- 
panses of color-coordinated face brick and 
windows walls of clear and obscure glass, 
steel and insulated porcelain enamel make 
up the balance of the exterior. 

Concrete floor slabs serve a twofold pur- 
pose: as a floor on one level and as a ceiling 
treated to appear as painted plaster on the 
level below. In addition to obvious economi- 
cal valne, this type of dual floor/ceiling also 
provides excellent sound insulation between 
floors. 

FURNISHINGS 


First-floor community lounge areas are 
colorful and spacious. Large areas of win- 
dow wall admit swaths of natural light while 
a wide variety of interior wall materials—in- 
cluding Philippine mahogany paneling, tex- 
tured vinyl fabrics, and face brick—create 
interesting contrasts. Oellings are sound 
cushioned with acoustical tile; floors are sur- 
faced with durable asphalt tile. Other first- 
floor features include a snackbar, complete 
with food preparation and serving facilities, 
and private/semipublic restrooms. 


Apartment layouts provide compact yet 
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roomy total living area and give an almost 
extravagant amount of combined closet and 
storage space. The kitchenettes are all-in- 
one units with electric range, refrigerator, 
vent fan, garbage disposal, and stainless-steel 
counter and sink built in for cleaning ease. 

Special features which cater to the safety 
and comfort of elderly occupants include 
sturdy grab bars in all bathrooms, electrical 
outlets installed at knee level, a built-in com- 
bination vanitꝝ / wardrobe in each bedroom, 
and doorways kept unobstructed and level 
with hallways. 

The building is served by two central ele- 
vators and wide stairways at the rear en- 
trance and north end of the building . One 
of the elevators is a hospital-car model with 
both front and rear access in case of emer- 
gency. 

A full basement houses all utilities and 
services necessary to keep a 79-unit building 

>; ventilating and steam-heating 
plant, tenant storage space, and a laundry 
room amply equipped with washers and dry- 
ers. Left over is approximately 3,000 square 
feet of floorspace to be used for recreational 
activities, hobbies, and crafts. 

Fully landscaped promenade terraces set 
off two sides of the building while a large 
rear lot provides ample parking space. Con- 
crete roads and walks are on all sides of the 
building. Nearness to existing shopping 
areas and metropolitan transportation played 
an important role in the site selection; Town- 
send Towers is within a two-block walking 
radius of these basic services. 

PURPOSE 

When we planned Townsend Towers, we 
wanted to provide more than a low-rent 
“warehouse for human storage.“ There is 
no institutional look about the building and 
the apartments are furnished with new fur- 
niture. We hoped elderly tenants would get 
a new lease on life from the day they moved 
in. At least one lighthearted widower, 81, has 
made a good start: Although registered as a 
“bachelor” on his application, he arrived to 
take up residence with his new 60-year-old 
bride. S 


Madill Record Says It is Time To Think 
Small 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1964 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, there re- 
cently appeared a most refreshing edi- 
torial in the Madill Record of Madill, 
Okla., which is in my congressional dis- 
trict. 

Herbert J. Pate and Jim Pate, the pub- 
lishers of the Madill Record, urge us to 
think small as a way of arresting our at- 
tention in behalf of the smaller people, 
interests, and enterprises in our country. 

I commend this fine editorial to all my 
colleagues: 

Time To THInk SMALL 

There's been so much talk in recent years 
about thinking big that it’s about time for us 
to do a little thinking that isn't on the grand 


We've become worshipers at the shrine 
of bigness, We've come to believe that if 
anything is big, it is per se good. And any- 
thing that is small is undesirable and to be 
scorned ; 


Big business is fine. But it's time to stop 
and consider whether or not the continued 
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consolidations and mergers are wholly de- 
sirable. We need small manufacturers as 
well as big ones. 

Big stores are fine. It would be a sad day, 
though, if the ultimate should be achieved 
and all small merchants should be forced 
out of business. 

There's nothing wrong with big farms. If 
the present trend continues, however, it is 
conceivable that all farms in the State might 
some day be owned by one giant corporation. 

Government is growing in size. The Fed- 
eral Government gets bigger every day, as 
does State government. Big cities are doing 
their best to encompass more and more acres. 

We'd like to say a word in behalf of the 
small manufacturer, the small merchant, 
the small farmer, the small county, and the 
small city, town, and village. We think they 
more nearly exemplify the spirit of this Na- 
tion than do the giant enterprises. 

Thinking big is a fine thing. But it also 
would be a good thing for us to take time 
for some thinking on the small side, too. 


Lapeer County Press and Lapeer County 
Courthouse Observe 125th Anniversaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or , 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1964 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to take this op- 
portunity to salute two of the most ven- 
erable institutions in Lapeer County, 
Mich.—the Lapeer County Press and the 
county courthouse. Each has made 
an indelible mark on the growth, vitality 
and progress of the county. 

The County Press and the court- 
house, both of which are celebrating 
their 125th birthdays, have another 
thing in common. They can be traced 
back to the same man, A. N. Hart, who 
founded the newspaper and built the 
courthouse. I wish to call this occa- 
sion to the attention of my colleagues, 

The Press and the courthouse have 
witnessed many changes in Lapeer 
County and in Michigan in their 125 
years of existence. The courthouse is 
Michigan’s oldest. The Press prides it- 
self as America's largest rural weekly. 
It is also one of the best weekly news- 
papers in America. 

In 1839, when the Press and the court- 
house first opened their doors, our Na- 
tion was only 63 years old. Our west- 
ward expansion had barely begun; Mar- 
tin Van Buren was our President; Mich- 
igan had been a State for only 2 years, 
5 its population numbered about 212,- 

Lapeer County, which supposedly 
takes its name from the French words, 
“LaPierre,” was organized in 1835—just 
4 years before the Press published its 
an edition and the courthouse was 

Today Michigan ranks seventh among 
the States in population with nearly 8 
million residents. It is one of the most 
progressive of all the 50 States. And 
with our State’s growth and progress 
have come growth and progress to 
Lapeer County. 
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The courthouse and the Press each 
has played important parts in this prog- 
tess. The courthouse is aging, but the 
Lapeer County Press seems ageless. It 
has changed with the changing times 
and continues to be a vibrant, effective, 
responsible and fairminded voice for the 
county and its people. It has been and 
continues to be a dynamic force for good 
in the community. 

Mr. Speaker, it is entirely fitting and 
proper that these two great institutions 
be given the recognition they deserve on 
the occasion of their 125th anniversary. 


The Late Rear Admiral David Potter, 
U.S. Navy, Retired 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1964 


Mr, GLENN. Mr. Speaker, in memo- 
riam to the late Rear Admiral David Pot- 
ter, Supply Corps, U.S. Navy, retired, and 
his distinguished record of service in the 
Navy, I wish to take this opportunity of 
inserting in the Recorn today a biog- 
raphy and other tributes to his outstand- 
ing performance of duty. 

Rear Admiral Potter died on December 
13, 1962, at the age of 88. Ina brochure 
entitled “Rear Adm. David Potter Who 
Sailed the Seven Seas for His Country 
but Who Never Forgot the Friends and 
Scenes of His Boyhood,” compiled and 
edited by Francis A. Stanger, Jr., of 
Greenwich, N.J., member of the New 
Jersey bar, and president of the Cumber- 
land County Historical Society, the fol- 
oe tribute is made to Admiral Pot- 


Rich in heredity and environment, en- 
dowed with natural brilliance and courage, 
honored and loved, David Potter was never 
boastfully proud nor uncultured. Truly he 
was one who could and did “talk with crowds 
and Keep his virtue, and walk with kings, 
nor lose the common touch.” Attainments 
were considered by him humbly as incidents 
arising from the performance of duty, while 
honors and praise were gratefully accepted by 
him as inspirations to greater service. 


The Secretary of the Navy also paid 
tribute to Admiral Potter in a letter 
written to Mrs. Potter, shortly after the 
admiral's death. The Secretary said: 

Your husband's record of military service 
is a distinguished account of more than 
four decades of naval progress. Loyalty, 
honesty, and extreme dedication to the high- 
est standards of the Navy are the hallmarks 
of his life—a life which provides an outstand- 
ing example for all who wish to follow. I 
hope the knowledge of his distinguished 
achievements, and the deep appreciation of 
a grateful people, will bring some measure of 
consolation to you in your bereavement, 


A short biography on this fine gentle- 
man and dedicated naval officer follows: 

Rear Adm. David Potter, Supply Corps, 
US. Navy, retired. 

David Potter was born on December 19, 
1874, at Bridgeton, N.J., son of William Elmer 
Potter, counselor at law, major of Twelfth 
Regiment of New Jersey Volunteers, Army of 
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the Potomac, 1862-65, and Mrs. Alice Eddy 
Potter. He attended Princeton University, 
Princeton, N.J., where he was active in ath- 
letics; a member of the Elm Club and the 
Monday Night Club, Whig Hall; an editor of 
Nassau Literary magazine; and historian of 
the class of 1896. He was graduated with & 
bachelor of arts degree in 1896, and the next 
year became attorney at law and master 
the court of chancery of New Jersey. 

Appointed assistant paymaster with rank 
of ensign on February 18, 1898, he took the 
oath of office on February 25. He subse- 
quently rose to the rank of rear admiral in 
the Supply Corps of the U.S. Navy, on No- 
vember 24, 1937. He was transferred to the 
retired list of the Navy on January 1, 1939. 

Upon acceptance of appointment as assist- 
ant paymaster in 1898, he was assigned to the 
USS. Katahdin, and after continuous ses 
duty in that vessel and others for 3 years dur- 
ing the War with Spain, 1898, and the Phillp- 
pines campaign in 1899-1900, during which 
period he participated in the affair at Zapote 
River in Luzon, June 13, 1899; at Cape Mel- 
ville lighthouse in Balabac on July 13, 1899; 
at San Fabian, Luzon, November 7, and Zam- 
boanga, Mindanao, November 16 of the same 
year; at Cagayan, Mindanao, March 29, 1900: 
and at Oroquieta, Mindanao, October 1, 1900. 

Other naval vessels in which he served 
were: U.S.S. Buffalo; USS. Boston; USS. 
Manila; U.S.S. Hancock; U.S. Illinois; U.S. S. 
Kearsarge; USS. Mississippi; U.S. S. Minne- 
sota; and U.S.S. Pennsylvania He partici- 
pated as fiscal officer of customs during the 
American occupation of Vera Cruz, Mexico, in 
July and August 1914; and during that year 
attended the Naval War College. During 
World War I in 1917-18, as a member of the 
Navy Compensation Board, he handled mat- 
ters of the costs of naval vessels built at 
civilian shipyards (until 1919). 

He was fleet paymaster of the Atlantic 
Fleet from 1919 to 1921, and in the rank of 
rear admiral he served as paymaster general 
of the Navy and Chief of the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts from 1921 to 1925, during 
which period he was a member of the Board 
for Settlement of Claims arising from Treaty 
Limiting Naval Armament, 1923. Prom 1926 
to 1930, he was a member of the Naval War 
Claims Board, and for 4 years thereafter was 
general inspector of the Supply Corps for the 
west coast. He relinquished the latter posi- 
tion in March 1934, ultimately to establish 
and remain in charge of the Finance and 
Supply School located at the Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia, concluding that duty in 1938. 

After temporary duty at headquarters, 
12th Naval District, San Francisco, Calif., he 
was transferred to the retired list of the 
Navy on January 1, 1939. 

He has the Spanish Campaign Medal 
(1898); the Philippine Campaign Medal 
(1899-1900); the Mexican Service Medal 
(1914); and the Victory Medal (1918). 

Admiral Potter has long been a member 
of the Army and Navy Clubs of Washington, 
D.C., and Manila, Philippine Islands; the 
Princeton Club of New York; and the Shoe- 
maker Post of the American Legion of Bridge- 
ton, N.J. He is the author of monographs 
concerning the financial and supply affairs 
of the Navy, and has lectured on such mat- 
ters at various colleges. 

His wife was the former Jane Grey, daugh- 
ter of Vice Chancellor Martin Phillip Grey 
of New Jersey, to whom he was married at 
Salem, N.J., on April 23, 1904. 


Mr. Stanger’s brochure on Admiral 
Potter, dedicated to the Cumberland 
County Historical Society, sets forth the 
distinguished Potter family genealogy. 

It contains five articles written by Ad- 
miral Potter and published in news media 
circulated in Bridgeton, N.J., which con- 
cern his boyhood and early days of man- 
hood in Cumberland County, N.J. It tells 
of his outstanding service to the city of 
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Bridgeton Chamber of Commerce and of 
the orations delivered by him in his na- 
tive city. It also gives an account of 
Admiral Potter’s literary achievements, 
which include six books of fiction, four 
novelettes, and one moving picture. Ad- 
miral Potter also wrote a volume of 
Memoirs, one biographical volume “‘New 
Jersey Men in the US. Navy,” 20 poems 
and 75 special articles. He also prepared 
and delivered many lectures and ad- 
dresses. 

Adm. David Potter's record as a citizen 
and as an officer in the U.S. Navy will 
long constitute a standard of patriotism 
for adults and a guide to patriotic service 
for all American youth. 


Hon. James A. Farley Says No Reward 
for the Goof-off 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1964 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, in the fol- 
lowing article, former Postmaster Gen- 
rey James A. Farley expresses a belief 

t: 

Wherever a human being is accorded the 
Opportunity to express himself as an in- 
dividual with dignity, he will strive to give 
the best that's in him. 


The General in his article states that 
the experience gained by a youngster 
who delivers newspapers imparts to him 
at an early age the lessons of self-reli- 
ance, integrity, and responsibility. 

Mr. Farley, here as always, advances a 
timely object lesson on how to shoulder 
the responsibilities of life in our times. 
His wisdom is always enlightening and 
I commend it to my colleagues at this 
hour when the dignity of the individual 
human being is the major concern be- 
fore the House: 

No REWARD ron THE “Goor-Orr” 
(By James A. Farley, chairman of the board, 
the Coca-Cola Export Corp.) 

There has been a considerable amount of 
comment lately about what is now termed 
“the era of the “goof-off.." It is said that 
nowadays nearly everyone is lazy and nobody 
anymore has much regard for doing a job 
well. We hear loud protests directed against 
the servant who won't serve, the plumber 
who won't plumb, the worker who won't 
work and so on through a long list. This 
bothers me. It makes me wonder if it isn't 
just becoming fashionable to be supercriti- 
cal of the other fellow without looking for 
reasons or solutions. If you read your daily 
newspapers regularly as I have done for the 
last 60 years or so, you see these things re- 
peated over and over again. Labor says that 
it's the fault of management. Employers 
say that it 18 all labor's fault. The truth is 
that. both sides lose sight of the true cul- 
prit—the individual. 

Something may indeed be happening to 
rob the individual of pride in his own ac- 
complishments. Perhaps it is the rapid ex- 
pansion of a mechanized society where but- 
ton-pushing is becoming a rather sought- 
after profession. Perhaps it is the natural 
result of men working for others their whole 
lives. More likely it is a little bit of both. 
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The fact is that there are hundreds of thou- 
sands—indeed, millions—of men and women 
who do take great pride in the work they do. 

For a number of years I have been active 
in the international business world. In 
traveling to all corners of this rapidly shrink- 
ing world we live in to talk to people about 
Coca-Cola, I am constantly learning new 
things about people. Although there are 
certainly great differences among the world's 
peoples—differences in languages, customs, 
traditions, values—there are, at the same 
time, profound similarities. 

One characteristic I observe everywhere is 
that wherever a human being is accorded 
the opportunity to express himself as an in- 
dividual with dignity, he will strive to give 
the best that’s in him. 

This is why I believe so deeply in the chance 
for young people to have the opportunity 
early for standing on their own two feet and 
accepting as much responsibility as they can 
bear. 


The thousands of boys all over America 
who deliver the dally newspaper, sell it to 
new customers, collect their money and settle 
their own accounts, are lying proof not only 
in the value of the individual, but also of 
the great lessons inherent in our free society. 
These truths will encourage loyalty, self- 
reliance, integrity, and responsibility. They 
will guide the boy throughout his life. 

In my judgment, this will do much to still 
the clamor ‘about the “era of the goof-off,” 
and help each person to see the truth inher- 
ent in his dignity as an individual of value, 


Panama Canal: The Guilt Fixation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in many 
addresses of mine, in and out of the Con- 
gress, I have severely criticized the 
efforts of certain sections of the mass 
news media, then commentators, editors, 
journalists, and writers, to create on the 
part of the American people a sense of 
guilt for having acquired the Canal Zone, 
constructed the Panama Canal, and hav- 
ing operated it successfully, instead of 


endeavoring to treat objectively with ` 


those great achievements on which our 
country takes just pride. I can think of 
no greater disservice than spreading 
such fallacious and harmful propaganda. 

It was, therefore, with much interest 
that I read the following editorial by 
Thurman Sensing in the January 30, 
1964, issue of Sensing the News issued by 
the Southern States Industrial Council, 
which merits reading by every Member 
of the Congress: 

Tue Gum FIXATION 
(By Thurman Sensing, executive vice presi- 
dent, Southern States Industrial Coun- 
cil) 

The danger to the United States is not so 
much that it will be overwhelmed by an ag- 
gressor as it is that the Nation will commit 
suicide. This danger can be most clearly dis- 
cerned in the pattern of liberal reaction to 
the revolutionary pressures on the Panama 
Canal Zone. It also can be detected in the 
current uproar over alleged poverty in’ the 
United States. 

No sooner is the United States threatened 
at some point overseas than a chorus of 
liberals, in Government and the leftwing 
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press, begin to accuse their own country of 
being guilty. So it is in the Panama ques- 
tion. If one reads the liberal pundits, one 
finds the accusation that the trouble lies 
with the American residents of the Canal 
Zone—the so-called Zonians. They are de- 
scribed as ruled by prejudice and hatred of 
the Panamanians. It's all their fault,” say 
the pundits, referring to their fellow citizens. 
The Communist line that all Westerners over- 
seas are antihuman imperialists finds a ready 
echo even in supposedly respectable journals. 

It was the same situation in Cuba. When 
Castro’s Red revolution broke out, the lib- 
erals said that the cause of unrest lay with 
the American companies that allegedly didn’t 
share enough with their Cuban employes. As 
a matter of fact, the U.S. companies in Cuba 
paid the highest wages in the country. In 
Panama, U.S. Government installations pro- 
yide employment opportunities for which 
the Panamanians should be thankful. But 
instead of being grateful, they are ruled by 
envy. The truth is that the Panamanians 
don't want opportunities; they want special 
privileges to which they are not entitled. 
Uncle Sam already is being much more than 
generous, but generosity isn't appreciated. 

Meanwhile, the liberals at home hammer 
away at the theme that Americans are re- 
sponsible. We must feel guilty, say these 
pundits, because we aren't doing more for 
the Panamanians and because their feelings 
may be hurt in some way. We are told to 
wake up to the fact of Panamanian national- 
ism and respect it. 

No country on earth has been as generous 
as the United States, nor so considerate of 
foreign lands. Panama would be a pest- 
ridden jungle were it not for America, and 
it is time that the United States get over 
guilt feelings and speak the truth. The 
United States doesn't owe Panama a thing, 
but Panama owes the United States plenty. 

At home, we see the same guilt. fixation 
with respect to alleged poverty. The John- 
son administration suggests that we have 
let down a section of the Nation's popula- 
tion because some citizens are not enjoying 
prosperity. Indeed throughout the mass of 
liberal writing one finds the notion spread 
that the lot of the have-nots is the faults 
of the haves. The American middle class, 
one judges, is supposed to feel guilty for not 
having made everyone in the Nation very 
prosperous. This is as wrong as the idea 
that the United States is guilty in the Pan- 
3 dispute. 

overty has existed since the of 
history. In the United . 
alleyiated as nowhere else. Charity has been 
carried to incredible lengths, in the private 
as well as in the public realm. Hardly a 
day passes that a citizen doesn't put a coin 
in some sort of collection container to con- 
tribute to the fight against various diseases, 
3 of communities conduct united 
und campaigns to help the poor 
sick and the helpless. 9 

All good citizens want to continue such 
good works of charity. But this doesn't 
mean that the productive citizen, whether 
a farmer, industrial worker, white-collar em- 
Ployee or professional man is responsible for 
such poverty as exists in the Nation. It is 
a fact of human nature that some people 
are shiftless and prefer to live as drones. 
Some people spend their money for liquor 
instead of food for their children. Some 
people are lazy and won't make a maximum 
effort. There may be total equality of op- 
portunity, but there is no such thing as total 
equality of enterprise, initiative, determina- 
tion and hard work. 

The man who works hard and supports his 
family shouldn't be held responsible for the 
parasite who prefers to live at public ex- 
pense, Each citizen is responsible for what 
he makes of his life. It is time that Amer- 
icans get over the guilt fixation with respect 
to 155 domestic economy as well as to foreign 
policy. 


* 
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Political Subsidies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can taxpayer is going to cough up more 
millions in subsidies to grow more pea- 
nuts when we already have a surplus of 
goobers that nobody wants and nobody 
can use. Fifty million dollars in sub- 
sidies to peanut growers is not peanuts, 
but it makes a good campaign issue for 
the administration in using the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to get votes in pea- 
nut-growing areas. 

The only losers are the American tax- 
payers who must continue to shell out 
to keep a Democratic administration 
in office. 

The following editorials, “Goober 
Goof,” from the Wall Street Journal, and 
“Peanuts,” from the Chicago Tribune, 
point up the ridiculous situation that 
develops when we play politics with sub- 
sidies : 

[From the Wall Street Journal] 
Gooser Goor 


If you are paying a little more for peanuts 
than you did a year ago, don’t blame it on 
any shortage of goobers. For there isn’t any 
shortage. There's a surplus. 

How come, then, the price has gone up? 
Isn't there an economic law which says that 
when a commodity is scarce prices rise, and 
when it is abundant prices go down? Well, 
there is; the trouble is that it doesn't seem 
to work very well when the Government 
tries to tinker with it. 

In the case of the peanuts, the Govern- 
ment last year increased its price support 
by $3.60 a ton to a total of $224. Thus 
encouraged, growers did what you'd expect 
anybody with a guaranteed market to do. 
They grew more peanuts. 

So many more, in fact, that the Govern- 
ment is preparing to take over an estimated 
25 percent of the crop, or about 500 million 
pounds. Which is a lot of peanuts. Yet 
because the Federal planners pushed up the 
price, you as a consumer are getting no bene- 
fits and some penalties from the increased 
production. = 

To some people all this may appear to be 
effective agricultural policy. To others it 
has a striking resemblance to peanut politics. 


[From the Chicago Tribune] 
PEANUTS 
Taxpayers in the next few months are 
going to find themselves stuck with $50 mil- 
lion worth of surplus peanuts, which nobody 
else wants to buy. The taxpayers are being 
called on to buy them through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in order to guarantee 
high prices to growers. The goober surplus 
amounts to about 425 million pounds, which 
is a fourth of last year's crop and the quan- 
tity left over after all needs for food, seed, 
and livestock feed have been filled at prices 
set by the Government. 
It may be recalled that in 1962 farmers 
uced more peanuts than were needed. 
Yet in 1963 Secretary of Agriculture Freeman 
ordered an increase in price supports, pre- 
sumably to curry favor with Congressmen 
representing peanut growing areas. Farmers 
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responded promptly by growing an even 
bigger crop. 

It is curious that in the atmosphere of 
frugality in Government spending that pre- 
valls in Washington not one murmur of 
protest over this waste comes from any of- 
ficial source. Perhaps that’s because an ad- 
ministration that is spending close to 87 
billion on agriculture this year regards a 
mere 50 million as peanuts. 


Steel Export Rate Impact Held “Zero” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1964 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, de- 
spite charges and news stories to the 
effect that American steel products can- 
not compete on the open market in 
Europe because of ocean freight rates, 
the truth is that U.S. steel items could 
not compete even if shipping lines moved 
those products entirely free of charge, 
Earlier stories completely ignored testi- 
mony to that effect by shipping line 
spokesmen before the Joint Economic 
Committee for the Congress. But now 
steel exporters and Government wit- 
nesses have so testified at hearings be- 
fore the Federal Maritime Commission. 
Thus far the press generally has not 
corrected their earlier erroneous stories. 
However, the Journal of Commerce in 
several articles has sought to reveal the 
true facts. I include herewith an article 
appearing in its January 15, 1964, issue: 

STEEL Export Rate Impact HELD ZERO 
(By George Panitz) 

The charges by congressional critics that 
high ocean freight tariffs are hurting foreign 
sales of U.S. steel products were countered 
yesterday at a Federal probe into export 
and import rates of the steamship industry. 

A Government witness told Federal Mari- 
time Commission Examiner C. W. Robinson 
that higher priced American steel items 
could not compete on the open market in 
Europe even tf the ship lines moved these 


products free of charge. 


The testimony by Ernst Wimpfheimer, head 
of two New York firms that import and ex- 
port steel and also past president of the 
American Institute for Imported Steel, sup- 
ports the view of shipping industry officials. 
A number of leaders in Congress have con- 
tended that rate disparities in ocean trans- 
port for similar items moving inbound and 
outbound are factors damaging expansion 
of US, trade abroad. 


DOUGLAS COMMITTEE PROBE 


Charges along these lines last year by the 


Joint Economic Committee for the Congress 
headed by Senator Pavut DovuGias sparked the 
current inquiry by the Commission. Ac- 
cording to Senator Dovctas and others on 
the committee, the practice of steamship 
freight conferences in charging higher rates 
on American export cargoes than similar 
items brought here from abroad discrimi- 
nates against U.S. manufacturers. 

Although this has been denied by the 
shipping industry and American steel firms 
have generally given it little support, the 
Commission is investigating steel rates in 
transatlantic and transpacific sea trades 
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as well as rates between foreign ports on 
steel items. | 

The issue-has led to separate disputes in- 
volving the ship regulatory agency with 
foreign governments over production of 
documents used in setting rates, and also 
set the stage for possible legal action over 
FMC demands that eight U.S.-based ship 
conferences equalize their inbound and out- 
bound rates on key cargoes. 

NO BEARING 

In the hearing here yesterday, Mr. Wimpi- 
heimer testified under cross-examination by 
Burton H. White, counsel for three of the 
conferences ordered to equalize the rate 
structures, that ocean freight rates have no 
bearing on U.S. steel sales abroad. “U.S. 
steel prices are so high that even if ocean 
freight rates were zero the steel would be 
too costly to compete in Europe,“ he said. 
Shipping industry officials made the same 
claim before the Douglas commitee last No- 
vember. 

The testimony of Mr. Wimpfheimer would 
appear to be highly significant in the current 
rate investigation under Mr. Robinson for at 
least two reasons, First, he is not a spokes- 
man for the shipping industry, and second, 
his appearance was at the request of FMC 
hearing counsel, whose role in the present 
inquiry will be generally opposed to the 
steamship lines. S 

Far from being an apologist for the ship- 
ping industry and its rate practices, Mr. 
Wimpfheimer testified that as former head 
of the steel importers’ association he en- 
countered little success with either confer- 
ences or individual ship lines on requests 
for rate cuts for moving foreign steel to the 
United States. 

HITTING STONE WALL 


The Steel Import Institute represents some 
40 companies in the United States that im- 
port the product from Europe and Japan 
for sale in this country. Under questioning 
by Frank Gormley, one of two FMC hearing 
counsel at the inquiry, Mr. Wimpfheimer 
described his efforts at gaining rate cuts on 
the imports like “hitting one's head against 
a stone wall.“ 

He said that unlike exported steel, which 
is not affected by shipping rates and finds 


‘a market abroad only under special circum- 


stances, imported steel is keyed to the level 
of the ocean freight tariffs. In some cases, 
he testified, failure to secure a lower freight 
rate has resulted in loss of sales here of the 
imported foreign-made steel. 

FREIGHT COSTS HELD FACTOR 

Mr. Wimpfheimer said that lower priced 
foreign steel items such as wire rods have 
a good market in the United States because 
in most instances, the total cost of landing 
the product here is still lower than the price 
of the same item made by the domestic 
industry. 

He added that the only time that US. 
steel products find a market in Europe is 
during emergencies in those markets result- 
ing from labor strikes or other temporary 
disruption in supplies. 

Three transatlantic ship conferences, 
groups of steamship lines legally permitted 
to set common ocean freight rates on spe- 
cified routes, are taking part in the current 
hearings. They are the North Atlantic 
Continental Freight Conference, the North 
Atlantic United Kingdom Freight Confer- 
ence, and the North Atlantic French Atlantic 
Freight Conference, 

The Far East Conference, the Japan Iron 
& Steel Exporters Association, the Port of 
New York Authority and several individual 
steamship lines are also participating in the 
hearings. 
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Overtime Rates and Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


z OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1964 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to call the atten- 
tion of our colleagues to an editorial 
which appeared in the January 11, 1964, 
edition of the Washington Post. The 
editorial, headlined “Overtime Rates and 
Jobs,” commented upon President John- 
son's suggestion that investigation com- 
Mittees be established to look into the 
effects of overtime pay on unemploy- 
ment. 

I agree with the editorial writer who 
believes President Johnson “made an 
eminently sensible proposal for deter- 
mining whether increases in the statu- 
tory penalty rate for overtime work will 
Create more full-time jobs.” 

More than a year ago, I introduced a 
bill (H.R. 1680) which would increase the 
Penalty rate for overtime in those in- 
dustries covered by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. My purpose in offering this 
legislation was to stimulate serious dis- 
cussion and study of the question as to 
whether an increase in the penalty rate 
for overtime pay in some industries 
would in fact lead to more job oppor- 
tunities. Last week, I introduced H.R. 
9802 embodying President Johnson's pro- 
posal 


Mr, Speaker, I believe the President 
has advocated the proper approach to 
this question. I am hopeful that a ma- 
jority of our colleagues will give his 
proposal serious consideration and then 
conclude that investigations of the prob- 
able effect of increasing the penalty rate 
in certain industries would be worth- 
while. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, “Overtime Rates and Jobs,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

OVERTIME RATES AND JOBS 


In his state of the Union message, Presi- 
dent Johnson made an eminently sensible 
proposal-for determining whether increases 
in the statutory penalty rate for overtime 
work will create more full-time jobs. 

The average worker in manufacturing in- 
dustries is now working 2.8 hours of over- 
time a week which is the equivalent of more 
than 900 thousand full-time jobs. No one 
is so sanguine as to believe that more than 
a fraction of the total overtime work can 
be eliminated. Much of it is in response 
to emergencies and the difficulties of sched- 
uling production for uncertain markets. 
But the present time and a half penalty 
rate for overtime was established under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act in 1938, and it 
is now time, as Labor Secretary Wirtz sug- 
gested, to determine whether it is still the 
“correct” one. 

In order to answer the question of whether 
a higher overtime rate will create more full- 
time jobs, one must first determine the point 
at which the higher, penalty-rate wage cost 
will equal or exceed the fringe benefits and 
administrative costs of taking on a full-time 
worker. The overtime rates at which these 
costs would be balanced will vary; hence the 
President’s recommendation that the issue 
be explored “on an industry-by-industry 
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The employment effects of increases in 
overtime rates will be largely determined 
by the nature of productive operations and 
the state of the labor markets on which the 
various industries rely. Where production 
operations are highly coordinated, the costs 
of breaking in an inexperienced worker are 
high. But it may be substantially reduced 
where management is able to draw upon 
pools of the experienced unemployed. So 
where there is unemployment, it is possible 
that modest advances in overtime rates would 
lead to the accession of additional full-time 
workers. But in tight labor markets, where 
there are no reserves of the experienced un- 
employed, advances in overtime rates might 
lead only to increases in labor costs. 

The President's request for legislation au- 
thorizing the creation of tripartite industry 
investigating committees suggests that he is 
well aware of the complexities of the over- 
time-rate issue. Congress, we trust, will co- 
operate when a specific proposal reaches 
Capitol Hill, 


Boisfeuillet Jones: Health Man 
at the Top 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY S.-REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the following excerpts from the recent 
article in the Medical World News on 
Boisfeuillet Jones, special assistant to 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Labor for health and medical affairs: 

To Washington insiders, one of the most 
important developments at the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare is some- 

that has never hit the headlines. 
Indeed, it hasn't even appeared in the fine 
print. In a quiet but fundamental revolu- 
tion, a genial, tough-minded Georgian has 
taken over as the top decisionmaker in the 
Federal health field. 

He is Boisfeuillet Jones, now beginning his 
fourth year as the HEW Secretary’s Special 
Assistant for Health and Medical Affairs. 
Technically only an adviser, with no direct 
authority. over any of the HEW agencies, 
„Bo“ Jones is now calling most of the tunes. 

For the first time in the history of the 
job, the special assistant has been given 
responsibility for most of the “Ii” in HEW. 
Neither a physician nor a scientist, but con- 
sidered a superb administrator, Mr. Jones 
now personally oversees policymaking for the 
Food and Drug Administration, the Public 
Health Service, and other health agencies. 
With increasing regularity, their operations 
bear the imprint of his thinking. 

In tapping Mr. Jones for the ee in 
December 1960, the new HEW Secretary 
Annan A. Ruisicorr, said: “We want to 
make this job significant or abolish it.“ Mr. 
Jones quickly set out to make it significant. 
Among other accomplishments, he launched 
a series of skillful maneuvers that, in 1963, 
helped pass the historic Federal-aid program 
for medical schools, 

The FDA crisis was still in fullswing. The 
long wrangle over new drug controls was 
coming to a climax; Congress and the gen- 
eral public were in an uproar over thalido- 
mide; FDA was torn by internal dissensions 
and under fire from outside critics, Some- 
one in the administration had to take 
charge, and, in a precedent-setting memo- 
randum, Secretary Celebrezze picked Mr. 
Jones, He gave the veteran Emory Uni- 
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versity administrator general authority over 
FDA policies and problems. 

At the same time, Secretary Celebrezze 
also indicated that Mr. Jones would oversee 
the policymaking for PHS, including the 
independent-minded NIH. All at once, the 
Georgian had more personal authority than 
his predecessors ever enjoyed. 

He took charge confidently. Mr. Jones ex- 
udes southern charm and his soft drawl is 
tuned to persuasion more than command. 
He is gentle in manner and professional in 
appearance. He moves deliberately and cau- 
tiously in attacking a problem, often display- 
ing a Jobian patience with balky officials 
and slow-moving solutions. But he has a 
clear, tough mind. When he decides some- 
thing is right, he fights for it with surpris- 
ing stubbornness. And he not only under- 
stands power, he isn’t afraid to use it. 

Mr. Jones has driven relentlessly toward 
his objective of giving the FDA scientific 
competence and prestige comparable to that 
of NIH, and prodding it away from a police- 
man's approach to drug control. He feels 
strongly that consumer protection is better 
served by high-quality science, and by pre- 
vention through education, communication, 
and broad scientific study. 

Mr. Jones encouraged both FDA and NIH 
to set up a formal system for exchanging 
drug information, And he personally pre- 
sided over the Krebiozen dispute, conducting 
the correspondence with Drs. Stevan Duro- 
vic and Andrew C. Ivy and even addressing 
a protest meeting of Krebiozen patients. 

Inevitably, Mr. Jones made enemies. Some 
old-line FDA officials resented his taking over 
and taking credit. Some sharply criticized 
the apparent deemphasis of enforcement, 
charging that this would undermine FDA's 
basic mission. Still other critics, in and 
out of FDA, privately rapped Mr. Jones for 
moving too slowly. Some of the President's 
top science advisers, for example, were re- 
ported to be critical of delays in key re- 
forms and in the naming of a top scientist 
and a medical director to spark the scientific 
buildup. 

Still another case of Mr. Jones’ sticking 
to his guns is the new mental health pro- 
gram. He headed the Government task 
force that drafted proposals calling for the 
development of community mental health 
centers across the Nation. 

To assure the center’s success, the group 
said, the Government should provide initial 
staffing grants. 

Some key administration officials strongly 
opposed this provision, but Mr. Jones, backed 
by mental health leaders, fought for it and 
finally won official administration support. 
He also met privately with members of the 
AMA Council on Mental Health, and sold it 
to them. The Senate voted its approval. 
Only later, when the AMA around in 
opposition, was the provision knocked out of 
the final bill. 

Last year’s medical school aid bill was an- 
other beneficiary of Mr. Jones’ efforts. While 
many forces combined to carry this 
safely through Congress after more than a 
decade of setbacks, Mr. Jones played a sig- 
nificant, though little-known, role in the 
successful result. 

Ev Mr. Jones has done has been 
in keeping with a distinctive pattern of 
thinking about the Nation’s needs and prob- 
lems—a vision of what the future should be. 
If there is a central theme to his philosophy, 
it is a conviction that health is not the prov- 
ince just of the medical profession but of 
society as a whole. 

“Medicine has no meaning except in the 
context of society,” he once told a group of 
medical school graduates. “Aristide Briand 
is supposed to have said that war is too im- 
portant a business to be left to the generals. 
I believe that health is too important a 
business to be left to the doctors—alone.” 
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-In an era of growing complexity and in- 
creasing disciplinary interdependence, Mr. 
Jones feels that the Nation must make the 
final decisions on the patterns of health edu- 
cation, research, protection, and care. And 
he is candidly critical of the AMA for resist- 
ing what he believes to be the forward thrust 
of progress. 

The medical profession, he says, “has been 
quicker to adjust to scientific progress than 
to social advance. There has been a tre- 
mendous gain of knowledge without a paral- 
Jel gain in distribution of the fruits of knowl- 
edge. In a sense we are trying to apply 21st 
century science with 19th century eco- 
nomics.” 

In an effort to defend its position, he 
charges, organized medicine has engaged in 
“overselling and irrelevant arguments.” As 
an example, he says, people know that how 
they pay their hospital bills has nothing to 
do with the patient-physician relationship, 
“unless the physician himself injects it.” 

Mr. Jones thinks that the AMA is doing 
itself a disservice in fighting social security 
financing for hospital care for the aged. He 
was disappointed that it opposed Federal 
scholarships and even Federal loans for med- 
ical students. He insisted that the mental 
health bill was an effort to desocialize med- 
icine rather than socialize it, and could not 
understand why the AMA opposed the initial 
staffing grants. 

As a longtime medical school administra- 
tor, Mr. Jones also feels strongly that orga- 
nized medicine should encourage, not resist, 
the new patterns of medical education and 
service that, he feels, are needed to meet the 
challenge posed by the flood of new scientific 
knowledge, which among other things has set 
off an “explosion of specialization.” He feels 
that referral from individual practitioner to 
practitioner “is no longer effective either 
practically or economically”; the inevitable 
result is a trend toward new care patterns 
such as group practice. 

Mr. Jones also believes that the teachers 
and practitioners of medicine should be 
partners rather than rivals, exchanging 
knowledge and service and serving the com- 
munity as a whole rather than narrower 
professional or personal goals. 

Strengthening medical communications, 
education, and service is one of the major 
challenges of the future in Mr, Jones’ view. 
Allied to this is the issue of effective financ- 
ing and distribution of care. Also looming 
large, he says, is the great problem of health 
protection—protection of individuals against 
personal hazards such as unsafe drugs 
(FDA) and protection of the Nation against 
environmental hazards such as air pollution 
(Environmental Health Center). At the 
same time, he wants to continue pushing 
large-scale Government support for medical 
research. 

In announcing the appointment, President 
Kennedy called Mr. Jones a "nationally re- 
nowned figure in the field of health and 
medicine.” 

Three years later, Boisfeuillet Jones is still 
nationally renowned. He is also nationally 
influential. 


Federation of Jewish Philanthropies of 
New York Supports Medical Care for 
Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OP NEW YORK 7 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1964 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Ways and Means Committee is 
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presently considering medical care legis- 

lation. As one of the sponsors of this 

proposal, I am deeply interested and I 

am hopeful it will be approved by Con- 

gress this year. 

Mr. Caspar W. Rittenberg, a trustee of 
the Federation of Jewish Philanthropies 
of New York, presented an excellent 
statement before the committee on Jan- 
uary 21, 1964, in behalf of this legisla- 
tion. With permission, I wish to insert 
his testimony in the Record. Mr. Rit- 
tenberg is a member of the federation's 
committee on social legislation, and is 
also chairman of the functional commit- 
tee on the care of the aged, and a former 
president of the Jewish Home and Hos- 
pital for the Aged. 

His statement follows: 

STATEMENT PRESENTED BY Mr. Caspar W. 
RITTENBERG TO THE COMMITTEE ON Ways 
AND MEANS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., JANUARY 21, 1964, IN 
BEHALF OF THE FEDERATION OF JEWISH 
PHILANTHROPIES OF NEw YORK 
I am W. Rittenberg. a trustee of 

the Federation of Jewish Philanthropies of 

New York, a member of its committee on so- 

cial legislation and chairman of its func- 

tional committee on care of the aged. I am 
accompanied by Dr. Morris Hinemburg, our 

medical care consultant, and Mr. Milton D. 

Levine, secretary to the committee. 

On behalf of federation, I wish to thank 
you for this privilege of testifying on the 
subject of health services for the aged. 

Federation is the communal representative 
of 116 health and welfare agencies in Greater 
New York, whose services are used annually 
by close to a million people of all races and 
religions. Its hospital and medical care 
agencies are amongst the largest and finest 
in New York. Its first hospital, Mount Sinai, 
was founded 111 years ago. Our facilities 
for the aged include 3 large homes, with a 
capacity of approximately 1,800 beds, and a 
nursing home for the chronically sick, for 
500, mostly aged people. Our family case- 
work agencies sponsor home care programs, 
offer counseling and other social services, 
and our community centers and camps offer 
broad programs for older people. 

We are presently assaying potential bene- 
fits of community planning, by a demonstra- 
tion project of home services, through a $1 
million grant from the Hirshman Founda- 
tion. The program provides “complete serv- 
ices to a selected group of aging people, so 
that they may continue to remain in the 
community, living at home, using their own 
resources to their full potential, assisted by 
a broad range of medical and community 
services, when these are needed.” 

The research findings of this project 
should supply data for better community 
planning; for more precise determinations of 
the institutional bed needs of the aged; and 
the degree to which extra—and intramural 
services can be coordinated. The value of 
home care p: has been established 
and, we believe, should be included in the 
legislation you are considering. This con- 
cept is highlighted in a recent federation 
study of the Jewish aged in New York City, 


which I have made available as an addendum 5 


to this statement. 

As to hospital services, aged persons have 
a higher incidence of illness and are sick for 
longer periods than the rest of the popula- 
tion, and their average stay in hospitals is 
twice as long. A large majority of them, with 
earning power and income at substantially 
reduced levels, is unable to meet the steadily 
rising cost of this care. Social security bene- 
fits, small pensions, and modest savings, en- 
able some aged to meet the regular, ongoing 
costs of daily living, but when sickness oc- 
curs, these resources are often quickly ex- 
hausted and indigency takes over. 
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The high incidence of illness and the so- 
cial and economic limitations confronting 
the aged in our society, are among the fac- 
tors which motivated the enactment of the 
Kerr-Mills Act. Concerning that law, and 
our New York Metcalf-McCloskey Act, its 
implementation Instrument, the experience 
of our agencies indicates that these laws 
deal with dependency after it occurs instead 
of providing the necessary services before the 
person's funds are exhausted, or nearly ex- 
hausted. Experience we haye had in New 
York State in the implementation of these 
acts, further shows that too many older peo- 
ple refuse essential hospitalization, because 
they do not wish to involve their chiidren 
in the required investigative procedures, 

We are in agreement with those who assert 
that the Kerr-Mills program has failed to 
broaden the base of care for the medically 
indigent aged. It has instead, shifted the 
Main source of payment for services, from 
the local and State, to the Federal Govern- 
ment, 

With reference to yoluntary insurance pro- 
grams, experience to date shows that they 
cannot meet fully the requirements of health 
care of the aged. However, a plan whereby 
private and public insurance could be coor- 
dinated in a dual program, as suggested in 
the recent report of the National Committee 
on Health Care of the Aged, might serve ef- 
fectively. Our committee has not met since 
this report was issued. It warrants and will 
have our serious consideration. 

On February 8, 1961, federation’s board 
of trustees adopted a resolution endorsing 
the principle of providing medical care for 
the aged through the social security mech- 
anism. We now reaffirm this position and 
declare our support, in principle, for legis- 
lation based on this premise. We believe 
that a Federal plan, financed by contribu- 
tions of the employee and the employer, and 
providing stated benefits as a matter of right, 
would be better by far, than a system based 
on relief, supported by general tax revenues. 

We have seen that the accrued benefits of 
the social security program, have enabled 
recipients to maintain self-dependent status, 
and have kept many off the public relief rolls. 
Hence, the use of social security as the in- 
strument to bring health services to our 
aged, as a matter of right, would fulfill the 
responsibility of our society to make ít pos- 
sible for all the aged to obtain these vital 
services when they are needed. 

We strongly urge consideration of the fol- 
lowing as additional provisions in this legis- 
lation: 

1. Permit admissions directly to nursing 
homes rather than only via hospitals, so that 
persons who are too sick to remain in their 
homes, but not eligible for hospital care, will 
not be denied service. Direct admission to 
a qualified facility such as the skilled nurs- 
ing home, can be clinically more effective 
and less costly. 

2. Include in the category of skilled nurs- 
ing homes, qualified homes for the aged, 
many of which are today, accredited hosp!- 
tals. 


3. The Umitation of 180 days of skilled 
nursing home service raises the question of 
responsibility for the patient's care after that 
period has expired. We believe that the 
limitation of any specified number of days of 
nursing home service, without clear provi- 
sion for post institutional care, can create 
serious dislocations, detrimental to the pa- 
tient. 2 

Our purpose in presenting this statement 
to the committee, was to bring before you 
the considered Judgment of volunteer and 
professional leaders, long experienced in the 
field of the aged, who earnestly believe that 
an effective program for their care can best 
be developed through the joint efforts of the 
Federal Government and voluntary agencies, 
working cooperatively, to achieve this es- 
sential objective. 

Thank you, 


1964 

Panama Canal: Red Revolutionary 
Leadership of January 9, 1964, 
Attack Exposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1964 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on many 
previous occasions when addressing this 
House of the Congress, I have empha- 
sized the communistic revolutionary 
leadership in isthmian agitations, dem- 
onstrations, violence and bloodshed. 
Though my analyses, conclusions and 
predications in these regards may have 
seemed fantastic to those who have not 
followed the steady erosion of U.S. sov- 
ereignty over the Canal Zone and Pan- 
ama Canal, the stark realities of the sit- 
uation erupted with apparent sudden- 
ness on January 9, 1964, and with such 
violence that our Government, in the 
exercise of its solemn obligations, had to 
defend the Panama Canal against law- 
lessness and disorder by the use of force 
as contemplated under the 1901 Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty with Great Britain. 

Though the facts about Red revolu- 
tionary operations on the isthmus have 
long been well-known to discerning ob- 
servers and our intelligence agencies, the 
Mass news media in the United States, 
through failure to report facts objec- 
tively, had misled our people into a false 
sense of security concerning the safety 
of our strategic outpost in the Canal 
Zone. The result was that they were 
generally confused and shocked to a de- 
gree not equaled since the asgault on the 
legatlon compound by the Chinese in the 
1900 Boxer insurrection. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, some of the signifi- 
cant facts underlying the January 9 Red- 
led Panamanian mob assault on the 
Canal Zone are coming to light, with 
identification of key leaders, many of 
whom were, trained in Communist Cuba 
or elsewhere. 

The Washington Daily News, in its city 
edition on January 31, 1964, on the front 
page, published pictures of the following 
Reds: Victor Avila, Eligio Salas, and 
Floyd Britton, with Avila shown address- 
ing the mob in front of the Presidencia in 
Panama City. 

In view of the general denial of such 
elemental facts to our Nation by the con- 
trolled press and their publicists, it was 
indeed gratifying to read in the January 
31 issue of the News an illuminating ar- 
ticle by Francis L. McCarthy giving the 
names of leaders for the January 9 out- 
break at Panama and other significant 
details on the background of the Red-in- 
stigated outbreak. 

In order that the indicated exposure of 
the Red-led January 9 Panamanian at- 
tacks may be readily available for study 
by all intelligence agencies of our Gov- 
ernment and others concerned with Pan- 
ama Canal policy questions, I quote it as 
part of my remarks and urge that it be 
read not only by every Member of the 
Congress but also by the staffs of com- 
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mitees with cognizance over canal mat- 
ters. 
The article follows: 
Canat Rror Reps Are NaMep—FreQquent 
Vuisirors To RUSSIA, CUBA, AND CHINA 
(By Francis L, McCarthy) 


New York, January 31—Communists and 
Castroites helped organize the anti-American 
rioting in Panama in which 21 persons were 
killed and several hundred wounded earlier 
this month, authoritative sources told the 
United Press International today. 

These sources supplied identifications of 
participants. 

About 70 known Communists and Fidel- 
istas seized on an incident to spark and 
develop the outbreaks. Some 40 of these 
were said to have been recent visitors to 
Cuba, Russia, and Red China. 

ARMED 


The Reds who led the demonstrations all 
were armed. 8 

Panama authorities were reported to have 
arrested some of the better known subver- 
sives after American complaints, These were 
reported to have been released quickly be- 
cause of their leading roles in student af- 
fairs and government fears of adverse public 
reaction in Panama. (A palace guard spokes- 
man in Panama said he did not know any- 
thing about the arrests.) 

The sources said a flag-raising incident at 
the Balboa High Schoo] in the Canal Zone, 
for which American students were to blame, 
gave the Communists and Castroites the in- 
cident they long had been seeking. 

ORDERS 

Their subsequent actions responded to 
appeals from Havana for riots and disorders 
throughout Latin America. 

United Press International's sources traced 
organized agitation in the days immediately 
preceding and following the flag-raising in- 
cident as follows: 

On January 9, Communist inter- 
rupted a student rally at the National In- 
stitute in Panama City to announce a march 
on the Balboa High School. The Communist 
orators at this rally were identified as Floyd 
Britton, Carlos Nunez and the leader of a 
women's afiliate, Virginia Ramirez. 


SPARKPLUG 


Britton, 26, was described as the sparkplug 
at the January 9 rally. He instigated demon- 
strations against the U.S. Embassy in Panama 
City in 1955, participated in the Cuban- 
sponsored guerrilla activity in the Panama- 
nian interior in 1959, and in student riots 
against the Panama Canal. 

He was a Castro guest in Cuba in late 1961 
and early 1962. 

On January 10, following a night of rioting, 
Panamanian Communist leaders appeared at 
the National Institute to distribute arms to 
demonstrators. Identified and reported to 
the Panamanian National Guard were Cleto 
Souza, Ruben Dario Souza, Jorge Turner, and 
Cesar Carrasquilia, 

Carrasquilia, the ringleader, was identified 
as a Communist cell leader in the science 
faculty at Panama University. 

URGED TO KILL 


Speakers were heard urging the crowd to 
“kill Americans” and keep up the disorders 
“until all Americans have left Panama.” 

Later the same day, a deputy in the Na- 
tional Assembly, Thelma King, a close friend 
of Castro and a frequent visitor-to Commu- 
nist Cuba, personally led a mob of about 
1,000 persons to national guard headquarters 
to demand weapons. 

A subsequent meeting at Panama Univer- 
sity, which led to further violence, was or- 
ganized by Victor Avila, 24, Communist stu- 
dent leader. He was described as a Commu- 
nist since 1960. 

Avila, like Britton, was trained in Cuba. 
After the meeting Britton was observed lead- 
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ing the demonstrations along the zone 
border, 
LINKED 


Other Panamanian Communists linked to 
achieve roles in the 4 days of anti-American 
sniping, rioting, looting, and sabotage, were 
said to include David Turner, Samuel Gutier- 
rez, and Alvaro Menendez Franco. They 
were photographed provoking violence. 

The sources also identified Andres Galvan 
Lorenzo, a leader of the Communist group, 
National Action Vanguard. He was seen 
during the Colon fighting with several other 
armed members of the party. They were 
among those arrested and released by the 
Panama National Guard. 

Galvan Lorenzo trained for 6 months in 
Cuba in 1962. 

Other known radicals identified In photo- 
graphs by the sources included Alberto Calvo, 
25, and Elligio Salas, Communist leaders in 
the law school, Augusto Arosemena, 23, who 
visited Cuba in 1960. 

Also Humberto Bruggiay, 22, a militant 
Communist in the school of sciences, and 
Pedro Rivera, a Communist student leader, 


Case for Shocking Ocean Rate Dis- 
parities in Steel Proving Dud 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1964 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, some 
reporters covering a congressional com- 
mittee hearing last year on ocean freight 
rates failed to report the full facts. Their 
stories repeated only the unfounded 
charges that U.S. exporters were losing 
business to foreign competitors because 
rates on cargoes shipped from the United 
States were higher than the rates which 
foreigners had to pay. The stories 
played up steel products as an example. 
They neglected to mention the refuta- 
tion of the charges. Fortunately, the 
Journal of Commerce has published the 
other side of the situation in several arti- 
cles. One was published on January 20, 
1964, which I include with these remarks: 
AFTER WEEK oF TESTIMONY: CASE FOR 

“SHOCKING” OCEAN RATE - DISPARITIES IN 

STEEL Provine Dup 

(By George Panitz) 

The week-old Government probe into 
ocean rates for shipping steel Is proving to be 
a dud in uncovering support for congres- 
sional charges that tariff differentials favor 
foreign suppliers and damage American ex- 
port trade. 

None of the first seven witnesses at the 
Federal Maritime Commission investigation 
here into steamship rate structures for steel 
products has given any backing to the com- 
plaints. Senators PAuL Dovucitas and WIL- 
LIAM Proxmme raised the issue last year in 
claiming that American steel exporters are 
discriminated in making sales to West 
Europe and Japan by disparities in rates on 
similar cargo moving between the United 
States and these foreign areas. 

The steamship industry and particularly 
the ocean freight conferences that govern 
shipping rates have been unsuccessful thus 
far in altering congressional ire over the 
rates, which generally are higher on out- 
bound than on inbound cargoes. Senator 
Proxmire has already introduced legislation 
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to curb “shocking” rate differentials and re- 

move discrimination in ocean freight tariffs 

that may work against U.S. exporters. 
DISPARITIES NO FACTOR 

However, witnesses at the FMC inquiry, 
which resumes today before Examiner C. W. 
Robinson, haye clearly indicated that the 
disparities in shipping rates are no factor 
in their trade. Each of the witnesses, who 
include industry officials in both steel im- 
port and export trades, stressed that from 
time to time they have had problems with 
the steamship conferences in seeking a low- 
er rate for shipments—a normal business 
problem in transportation. 

But they made plain that the shipping rate 
on the same item moving in the opposite 
direction had no impact on their sales. 

One witness testified that American exports 
of certain basic steel forms could not find a 
market in Europe, regardless of ocean ship- 
ping rate, because the foreign product can 
be made much cheaper. Another, a scrap 
exporter to Japan, said that the low ship 
rate for importing rerolling scrap from the 
Far Enst has not created a market here al- 
though the higher outbound rate still sus- 
tains a good market for American scrap in 
Japan, 

In raising their charges against the rate 

of the ship industry, the U.S. Sen- 
ators cited published tariffs showing that it 
costs $31.25 a ton to shìp steel girders from 
North Atlantic ports to Hamburg while the 
same foreign-made girders were imported at 
the same ports at a rate of $19.75 a ton. They 
noted, too, that steel rods from San Francis- 
co to Tokyo move at a rate of $28.25 a ton 
while the imported item is charged only 
615.50 per ton. 

William E. Hitchook, Jr., president of the 
Atlantic Wire Co., said that the import of 
steel rods from Japan and Europe for his 
firm's operations were in no way affected by 
the outbound steamship rates for American 
steel rods. The problem for American steel 
rod exports, he said, is the estimated $40 
a ton difference in the basic cost of produc- 
tion between United States and foreign mills. 

Paul Hubert, president of the international 
division of Crucible Steel Co. of America, 
testified that his firm is making a deter- 
mined effort to develop foreign sales of tool 
steel, stainless steel, and alloy steel, and that 
ocean freight rates are a factor in the trade. 

He said that Crucible lost business in 
Europe as a result of a decision not to meet 
a competitive price in some instances. 

NOT DOMINANT FACTOR 


He added, however, “I don't think that I 
can go on the record as saying that the ocean 
freight by itself has been the dominant 
factor in our ability or inability to meet a 
quotation.” _ ~ 

Crucible, said Mr. Hubert, is interested in 
expanding its tool steel market but that this 
is a highly specialized commodity that needs 
skilled engineers and that sales are not 
made in the same manner as for the sheet 
steel, but require an offshore marketing 
effort. 

“Selling tool steel to independent distribu- 
tors at world prices would probably be com- 
pletely unprofitable for a company exporting 
from the United States where our production 
costs are high,” he told Mr. Robinson. 

Another witness, Albert E. Zwicker, 
formerly in the traffic department of Luria 
Bros., reported on an unsuccessful effort to 
negotiate a lower rate for scrap steel to Japan 
with the Far East Conference. 

He added, however, that the conference 
had been very cooperative in many other in- 
stances in adjusting rates so that export 
shipments could be made. Mr. Zwicker also 
said that the differences in inbound and out- 
bound rates on scrap steel had no effect on 
American exporters, 
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Tribute to President Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1964 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, we know 
that the tributes paid to our late Presi- 
dent have come from all parts of the 
world. One such which has come to my 
attention is the tribute of Jose Maria de 
Areilza, formerly his country’s Ambas- 
sador to Washington and presently Am- 
bassador to France. This moving paper 
was published in the newspaper A B C, 
one of the significant Spanish newspa- 
pers. The approach of Ambassador 
Areilza is most impressive, and I would 
like to have it recorded along with the 
countless many other fine expressions of 
sympathy that have been made. The 
Ambassador adds much by reason of his 
personal friendship with the late Presi- 
dent by whom, I know, he was held in 
high esteem: 

A Crime AGAINST THE YOUTH OF THE WORLD 


Kennedy's death can be judged from var- 
ious angles, according to whether one con- 
siders the origin of the crime, the reper- 
cussions of his disappearance from the polit- 
ical scene, the profile of his successor, or 
the outlook for the next U.S. election cam- 
paign. I would not want to take up any of 
these aspects here without another more 
direct, and at the same time remote aspect 
which may not have been sufficiently em- 
phasized and which seems to me, however, 
rather suggestive. 

When a public figure, a political leader, 
meets with violent death, people try after- 
ward to form an idea of the symbol which 
he represented. The crime emotionally fo- 
cuses attention on that person and his out- 
standing feature in the interest of evalu- 
ating the crime and appraising the loss, 
Abraham Lincoln thus was transformed into 
the man responsible for the emancipation of 
the slaves and for the government of the 
people for the people; Garcia Moreno, into 
the Catholic governor persecuted by the 
sects; Canovas, into the peacemaker in our 
18th century discords; Jaures was the Social- 
ist who hated war; Canalejas, the stubborn 
liberal, who fought for freedom; Calvo So- 
telo, the implacable prosecutor responsible 
for the gradual disintegration of the Popular 
Front; Jose Antonio, the prohpet and de- 
finer of a renewed patriotism. 

What relevant symbol did the assassinated 
President represent? In my opinion, and in 
addition to other qualities, his political 
image was the visible incarnation of youth, 
not only of the physical strength of his young 
years—in his case damaged by the serious 
injury suffered during the war in the Pa- 
cifle—but of the generous, open, and bold 
spirit which is so much a part of the Ameri- 
can mentality. 

JFK. — to use the popular sigla of his ini- 
tials, had known the supreme tests of ado- 
lescence—first, university student, then, 
soldier. He felt on his body, torn by the ma- 
chinegun bullet, the brutal impact of the 
war which rocked the world between 1939 and 
1945. He returned to his home and to poli- 
tics, with a maturity attained through pain 
and sacrifice. His best known book is Pro- 
files in Courage,” and it is an excellent ac- 
count of historic personalities whose out- 
standing quality was valor—courage. 
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He was the youngest member of the U.S. 
Senate when he entered the upper Chamber 
in 1953 as representative ‘of the State of 
Massachusetts. But, in spite of his previous 
brief political career in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, he was not a greenhorn in public 
affairs, 

He conveyed his boundless eagerness to 
learn in the intense interrogatory to which 
he subjected his questioners. His desire 
was to be informed, to accumulate informa- 
tion, to make up, with firsthand data, for his 
youth in contrast with the greater age of his 
distingiushed senatorial colleagues. 

Kennedy’s entire campaign for his nomi- 
nation as democratic candidate for the pres- 
idency, and later, for his election as Presi- 
dent, was conducted under the symbol of 
youth. Although his opponent, Nixon, was 
also young, as he was, he did not succeed 
in accentuating that freshness and exuber- 
ance which Kennedy managed to put into his 
speeches, his propaganda, and his person. 

The generosity, tradition, and idealism 
in his makeup were not incompatible with 
an effective pragmatism and a coldness of 
steel in nerve-racking moments requiring 
stable nerves. The man who had mobilized 
his country's Armed Forces—including the 
nuclear forces—to support his demand for 
withdrawal of the Russian missiles from 
Cuba, had no trouble in negotiating with 
Russia, a few months later, an agreement 
for the suspension of nuclear tests in the at- 
mosphere, thus clearing the way for a reduc- 
tion of East-West tensions and holding out 
the promise of future solutions. 

That is to say, his position was firm, but 
tolerant; aware of danger, but open to dis- 
cussion; an enemy of communism, but op- 
posed to the foolishness of the “antis,” And 
that constructive understanding of human 
affirmation, which made him call out in a 
speech: “There are no indispensable persons. 
Only peace and justice are indispensable in 
this world,” was what aroused in the hearts 
of his listeners, inside and outside the United 
States, expectation and enthusiasm, coupled 
with illusions—exceasive, if you will—in a 
world laden with threatening clouds and 
prophetic omens. 

“Merchant of hope” is what Napoleon called 
the statesman and the governor. Kennedy 
was one of the nth degree, and his words 
and his deeds had the capacity to project 
themselves into a tomorrow of promising 
horizons. 

I believe that the youth of the world 
fully understood his simple and direct lan- 
guage; that is, not only the youth of the 
United States and of the West, but also the 
youth of the third world, that of the Socialist 
countries of the East and of the Soviet Union 
itself. Above—or below—the conflicting 
ideologies and doctrinal antagonisms which 
divide people, there was, when listening to 
him, a universal sensibility particularly, in 
the intuition of masses of young people for 
whom the figure of the assassinated Presi- 
dent was a permanent focus of shining hope. 

The impressive increase in the number of 
young people, as shown in the population 
statistics of different countries, is a well- 
known phenomenon. In the United States, 
in France, in the Soviet Union, in Spain, the 
number of persons under 30 years of age has 
become an increasingly important factor—so 
decisive, in fact, that the experts in public 
opinion and publicity—are giving serious 
consideration to this new circumstance. 
The majority likes and dislikes, the customs, 
the demand, and the consumer market are 
showing more and more a predominantly 
juvenile imprint, And the youth of today— 
rebellious and nonconformist and cut loose 
from the older generations—is ardently 
searching for channels through which the 
destiny of human events may be charted. 
The young people do not want any more 
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hecatombs. They prefer facts and realiza- 
tions to doctrines and abstractions. 

Kennedy was a visible and universal sym- 
bol of that wish. He knew how to give shape 
and expression to general anxiety, and to 
bring about a climate of confidence which 
made it necessary for many governments, re- 
luctantly, to yield to that irresistible policy 
of dialog in the interest of peace and 
harmony among nations. 

Many people and many interests rose up 
against him and against what he repre- 
sented: Inevitably those who opposed the 
future and things to come; those who con- 
tinued to look back into the past, like Lot's 
wife; and those who stirred up hatred and 
fanaticism which would subsequently en- 
gender fighting, tragedy, and death. 

To find out whether the deadly bullet was 
fired by a loner with an unbalanced mind, 
or by an executioner in the service of a con- 
spiracy of one kind or another, has, in my 
opinion, relative rather than historical in- 
terest. And for understandable political 
reasons, it is unlikely that this whole ques- 
tion may [ever] be cleared up. 

What is important is to record the 
enormous shock which the death of the 
President produced in the most remote cor- 
ners of the globe, precisely because his mes- 
sage had been heard by large masses of the 
earth's population. It is also true—though 
it may be sad to say so—that the assassina- 
tion was received with satisfaction by more 
than one group, sector, or party inside and 
outside the United States, which would only 
confirm what has been said above. 

I think that I could condense my thinking 
on the subject into one phrase: The death 
of Kennedy was a crime against the youth 
of the world. 

Jose Manta DE AREILZA. 


Fumbling of Foreign Policy Basic Issue, 
Says Goldwater 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
problems confronting the United States 
throughout the world mutiply daily as 
the administration seems more and more 
unable to cope with them, it is good to 
know that we do have a national leader 
who is speaking out for a firm policy in 
defense of freedom. Under permission 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD I 
include an address by Senator Barry 
GoLpWATER at a luncheon meeting in 
Minneapolis, Minn., on February 3, 1964. 
Senator GotpwaTer makes sense. He 
is speaking for the American people and 
I am confident the overwhelming major- 
ity of them agree with him. 

Senator Go_pwatrr’s address follows: 
EXCERPTS OF REMARKS BY SENATOR BARRY 
GOLDWATER, REPUBLICAN, OF ARIZONA 

There is a new coup in Vietnam and the 
war there is drifting toward disaster. 

Where is the administration? 
making promises to buy votes at home, while 
the world smolders and burns. 

Where is our foreign policy? Caught nap- 
ping again, 

And how can we expect the same admin- 
istration, the same foreign policy fumblers 
who neutralized Laos—how can we expect 
them to do better in Vietnam? 

This new coup was a protest against plans 


to neutralize Vietnam. But who invented 


the idea in Laos? The foreign policy advisers 
of this administration. 


Still off, 
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Can anyone be sure that we will not for- 
sake southeast Asia again? Will words alone 
suffice to reassure the besieged Vietnamese 
and the threatened peoples of Thailand and 
Malaysia? I say they will not. They cannot 
if they come from the same mouths that let 
Laos die and still t the agony of in- 
decisive battle to continue in Vietnam. 

This Nation has a great and fateful de- 
cision to make in Vietnam. It cannot make 
it while its eyes are fixed on the hypnotic 
gimmickry of vast new domestic spending 
programs and political promises. It cannot 
make it under leadership that whistles past 
the graveyard of its past mistakes, refusing 
to face the hard facts of a hard and cold 
world: 

Panama shows this, too. Cuba shows it. 
An entire hemisphere, troubled and pierced 
by Communist subversion, shows it. 

Where has Lyndon been while Panama 
burned? Fiddling with his political prom- 
ises, telling the Nation that Republican criti- 
cism amuses him—or maybe listening to his 
Bobby Baker stero set. 

In Panama we didn't even have an Ambas- 
sador on hand when the shooting started. 
We'd had warnings, but there was no one to 
listen. And where does the situation stand 
today? Stuck in the mud of indecision, as 
usual. 

What has happened to the wall around 
Cuba that was supposed to keep it from ex- 
porting murder and subversion throughout 
Latin America? The wall crumbled even as 
it was being built. Today it’s not even a 
chicken-wire fence. | 

Maybe this administration thinks that a 
public housing program for Castro would 
solve all the problemms. Or more trade. Or 
more patience. 

Patience is a virtue. But when patience 
becomes procrastination, it is a deadly vice. 
I say that this Nation has put off its for- 
eign policy decisions long enough. 

Now it is time to put up. Now it is time 
to produce, not just promise. I do not say 
that I have, or that any one man has, all the 
answers or eyen most of the answers. 

But I say, and I think that most Ameri- 
cans, most free men everywhere, say that we 
have got to have those answers before it is 
too late. 

This is the great issue of our time. Can 
we and will we leade in the cause of free- 
dom? Or will we fall, will we fumble, will 
we fail? 

I charge that this administration is fum- 
bling, is falling. I charge that freedom is 
falling around the world. 

Let America’s conscience, in the time we 
have, be tested on this great issue. Let us 
say to the world and to the politicians who 
have brought us here, that we will not be 
bought a way with pie in the sky. Let us 
put freedom into our skies and into the 
skies of the world. Let us debate this great 
issue with the administration which is re- 
sponsible for the failures and the fumbles. 

Your life, the life of freedom, the freedom 
of the world, and the world of your children 
depends on this great issue more than on any 
other. 

We cannot wait and wait. We must start. 
and we must win. 


Civil Rights for the Indian Race 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1964 
Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to insert in the 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a statement re- 
garding the Indian situation, by Purl 
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Willis, counselor for the Mission Indian 
Federation, Inc., of California, entitled 
“Civil Rights for the Indian Race.“ 
The article is as follows: 
Cıvıl RIGHTS FOR THE INDIAN RACE 


It is well that Congress and the whole Na- 
tion are so concerned over the application of 
civil rights to all citizens. But really is this 
sudden awakening to insure that immedi- 
ately the colored race must be guaranteed 
attention in his demands or else? Well, he 
has the votes, and they are organized and 
packaged, and getting front page attention 
in most of the press across the country. 
Publicity can be a compelling factor politi- 
cally—it can also be abused. 

What about halting this crusade long 
enough to compare about civil rights to the 
American Indian—for instance right here in 
California? The noble Indian race of dec- 
ades ago proved that he had no superior in 
the basic principles of honor and ability, 
though denied the full rights of citizenship 
and arbitrarily made a ward of the Indian 
Bureau, as incompetent, Across the cen- 
tury, the American Indian has shown that 
he is fully competent to handle all of his 
own affairs of responsibility; yet, the Indian 
is almost universally treated as a child. He 
belongs to the state. It is time to halt this 
crusade until friends of the American Indian 
is given back not only his civil rights but 
even his more basic constitutional rights. 
The Constitution of the United States does 
not classify or even hint that the Indian was, 
when this Nation was founded, an incom- 
petent ward—it says only: 

“Congress shall have authority to regulate 
commerce * * * with the Indian tribes.” 
In my humble opinion based on some 30 or 
more years of most intimate association with 
the Indian race and_his every problem; de- 
fending them before committees of Congress 
and the officials of the Interior Department, 
and its Indian Bureau, the Indian would 
have long ago been destroyed as a race, if he 
did not have superior qualities. And yet, 
instead of relaxing in this Bureau control 
of the Indian's life and his property, this 
great people—and basically he has no supe- 
rior in ability or honor or loyalty to the 
Nation, is being used as an incompetent 
ward, solely to keep the some 15,000 Bureau 
employees secure in their jobs. 

Mr. Congressman, I write you at this time, 
since you have shown across the years that 
you are a true friend of the Indian race. 
Let me appeal to you at this critical hour to 

effort in restoring 
the real om 
that once was his. There are many 
Members of the Congress, like you, who 
vitally concerned about the power of 
Indian Bureau to build its autocratic power 
of the Indian race, until today it defies the 


put this comparison before the Congress. 
WHAT IF IMMIGRANTS WERE TREATED LIKE THE 
INDIAN RACE? 

It is inconceivable that if the general pub- 
lic actually knew the real condition which 
the Indian race is compelled to live under 
the iron heel of the Indian Bureau—even 
here in San Diego County—there would be 
an overwhelming demand for legislation im- 
mediately to correct the degrading condi- 
tions which prevail. Congress has been 
advised that when California was admitted 
into statehood on September 9, 1850, its 
constitution carried no provision, as was the 
custom, reserving to Congress jurisdiction 
over the Indians. Yes, California, like the 
Thirteen Original States, and Colorado, 
therefore, has jurisdiction over its Indian 
citizens. (Decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, United States v. McBratney, 104 U.S. 
621.) 
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In order to make clear the present deplor- 
able situation of the Indian minority, let 
us picture other national or racial minori- 
ty groups treated in the same way the Indian 
is being treated. 

Let the immigrant groups who came to 
this country serve as examples of what could 
happen to people who are arbitrarily placed 
in positions of wardship. Just suppose the 
Federal Government had set up a bureau for 
each nationality of immigrants who seek 
America as their future homes, There would 
be an English immigrant bureau, a Swedish 
immigrant bureau, an Italian immigrant 
bureau, and so on. The members of each 
nationality would be provided with village 
reservations where they could use the land 
to the exclusion of anyone else, under the 
head of the bureau—his authority is supreme, 
his regulation is law. On the pretense of 
protecting these immigrants they would be 
kept more and more isolated from other 
people. These immigrants could not sell 
their “reservation lands,” neither could they 
buy only with permission of the bureau 
agent. Each immigrant community would 
be allowed a chief and a council, all under 
control of the bureau. All funds received 
from rented or leased lands would be im- 
pounded and expended by the bureau boss, 
They must live community life, and they 
soon learn they must conform to the will 
of their master, the bureau agent and his 
own police force. If any immigrant group 
is allowed to bring suit, the bureau agent 
first approves his attorney. And if they win 
a Judgment at court, the bureau agent im- 
pounds the award, and expends it for the 
immigrants. 

In fact, everything is being done that is 
humanly possible by the immigrant bureaus 
to make these immigrant nationalities more 
comfortable and happy as immigrants, than 
they have ever been before. These immi- 
grant groups are never taught in their 
bureau-operated schools that they should 
live like other peopies, who have the burden 
of paying taxes; they must not be en- 
couraged to want to be American citizens. 
Special hospitais are provided by the bureau 
for the immigrant groups. These immigrant 
groups are granted charters of incorpora- 
tions by the Interlor Department. The im- 
migrants are allowed to set up thelr own 
local courts to punish their own members. 
They are granted special loans of public 
funds, all under control of their bureau 
agent. 

Treaty rights become an important part 
of the life of these immigrant colonies— 
treaties with the nations from which they 
come. The Irish Bureau, the Italian Bureau, 
and the Swedish Bureau, and so forth, are 
constantly discovering old obligations in- 
volved in treaty rights. Then they have an 
Italian Claims Act and an Irish Claims Act, 
and so forth, and the members bring suit 
against the Government under old treaties, 
and a judgment is awarded, usually out of 
court, and the money is not given to the 
immigrant group, but deposited under con- 
trol of the Government bureau, but the 
attorneys, a lot of them, get rich represent- 
ing the immigrants. The incentive to work 
for one's self has been removed, the Gov- 
ernment has utterly destroyed all individual 
ambition—and this kind of life as perma- 
nent wards has become tragic and so 
degrading, that these immigrants become 
helpless. 

The foregoing description is not just an 
imaginary dream. This is but a true recita- 
tion of the condition in which we have forced 
the Indian race under the Federal Indian 
Bureau. The Negro race since his emancipa- 
tion has not been denied his vital constitu- 
tional rights, as is, and continues to be, the 
life of the great and worthy American Indian. 
There are shining examples where an 
Indian leaves his “reservation prison” as a 
ward, and competes with the white man in 
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school and on to higher learning, and ad- 
vances to the very top of his chosen profes- 
sion. We have not allowed the Indians to be- 
come reliable, responsible citizens. It is not 
the fault of the Indian—he has the ability, 
and he has proven it in every instance when 
given an equal opportunity. 

Just so long as we keep the Bureau in its 
control of even a limited part of the life 
of the great Indian race—segregated and 
separate from other citizens, more certain 
we will destroy this once great race of people. 
Every Senate or House investigating com- 
mittee of Congress across the years, have 
arrived at the same conclusion—as reported 
by the great Utah Senator, as recorded in 
Public Document No. 214, the speech of Sen- 
ator William H, King on February 8, 1933, 
when he said: 

“The Indian Bureau is a petrified, crystal- 
lized machine, indifferent to criticism, hos- 
tile to reforms, ambitious for authority, de- 
manding increased appropriations and a 
rapidly expanding personnel.” 

What Senator King said in defining the 
shameful Indian Bureau record back in 1933, 
remains true today—the policy of the Bureau 
is to perpetuate its authority and power— 
it bypasses the will and policymaking au- 
thority of the Congress. If given the op- 
portunity to appear before the Appropria- 
tion Subcommittee of the House to show the 
great waste and injustice of the rule of the 
Bureau in California, a competent Indian 
delegation stands ready to make the trip, 
to show as they did in 1950, when the sub- 
committee cut off the whole of the budget 
demands for the year after hearing the testi- 
mony of the Indians. They are anxious to 
give their reasons why Congress should im- 
mediately abolish the Indian Bureau, repeal 
the Wheeler-Howard Act of 1934, and thus 
make “people of the Indians.” 

Our Government owes the American In- 
dian the exact treatment which we owe to 
every other loyal American citizen. The In- 
dian asks no special privilege, but they do 
justly demand the same rights as we grant 
to the thousands of immigrants coming to 
our shores annually. The hour has arrived 
to meet that duty by this Congress. 

In our opinion and in all due respect to 
this Congress, we submit that it is the sacred 
obligation of Congress to now release and 
emancipate the American Indian from this 
century old, dark age, segregated, wardship, 
inhuman control of the life and property of 
the worthy Indian race. Only when the Con- 
gress does this, can we face the world in 
honor and respect. 


Castro Turns Off Our Water While 
President Johnson Turns Out Our 


Lights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
February 1964 issue of Reader’s Digest, 
I read an article by Gonzalo J. Facio, 
Ambassador from Costa Rica to the 
United States, entitled “Castro Must 
Go.” Mr. Facio points out that Latin 
American peoples and governments are 
in danger from Cuba. He states: 

For example: every year there is a steady 
flow of Latin Americans to Cuba for ideo- 


logical and paramilitary training. The num- 
ber totaled 1,500 in 1962 alone, These “stu- 
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dents” are taught all types of subversive 
techniques, then returned to their home- 
lands to foment disorder and chaos aimed at 
the overthrow of legitimate democratic gov- 
ernments and the establishment of Castro- 
like regimes. 

There is no doubt of the intention of our 
enemies: it is to destroy law and order in 
Latin America and to work toward the day 
when Russian communism is in complete 
control. 


Mr. Speaker, today, when we received 
word here on the House floor that Castro 
had turned off the water for our base at 
Guantanamo, Mr. Facio’s statements im- 
mediately came to mind. His words are 
also echoed in the Peoria Journal Star 
in articles concerning the situation in 
Panama. The first is the Allen-Scott 
report followed by an editorial by Mr. 
Charles L. Dancey, both appearing in the 
February 4, 1964, issue. Under unani- 
mous consent, the articles follow: 

THE ALLEN-Scorr Report: DIRKSEN TELLS 
LB. J. To PROTECT CANAL 
(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 

WASHINGTON —President Johnson is on 
blunt notice that he faces a bruising bi- 
partisan fight in Congress if crucial conces- 
sions are made to Panama on continued U.S. 
control and operation of the canal. 

This blunt warning was conveyed at the 
meeting of 16 Democratic and Republican 
congressional leaders hurriedly convened by 
the President late Wednesday afternoon. 
Also present were Under Secretary of State 
George Ball, Assistant Secretary Thomas 
Mann, and Elisworth Bunker, delegate to the 
Organization of American States. 

The emphatic insistence that the U.S. 
stand firm against Panamanian demands was 
voiced chiefly by Senate Republican Leader 
EVERETT DIRKSEN, of Illinois; Senator BOURKE 
HICKENLOoP:ER, of Iowa, senior Republican on 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee: 
Senator RicHarpD RUSSELL, Democrat, of 
Georgia, chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee; and Representative ArMIsTEAD 
SELDEN, In., Democrat, of Alabama, chairman 
of the House Foreign Affairs Subcommittee 
on Latin America. 

Dirksen and Hickenlooper threw down the 
gauntlet after hearing Ambassador Bunker's 
account of his tortuous efforts to reach an 
understanding with Miguel Moreno, top 
Panamanian representative. 

Bunker disclosed that under one proposal 
tentatively agreed on, the United States, in 
effect, would have been committed e mego- 
tiate extensive revision of the canal treaty. 
The draft did not actually say that, but that 
would have been the practical effect. It 
was defended on the ground “some recasting 
of the treaty is unavoidable.” 

This was vigorously challenged by Dirkszn 
and HICKENLOOPER. - 

“I am flatly opposed to anything that in 
any way affects our continued full control 
and operation of the Panama Canal,” asserted 
DIRKSEN. “I want to make that very clear. 
I won't stand for that and will fight it to the 
end. The American people are fed up with 
constantly giving ground to foreign elements 
who have no basis for complaints except gall 
and greed. 

“There are absolutely no bases for making 
any concessions regarding the canal to 
Panama. We know they cannot operate that 
waterway, and if it were turned over to them, 
it would be in the hands of the Communists 
in a short time. We have one Cuba 90 miles 
off our shores, and we don’t want another 
at the strategically vital Panama Canal.” 

This ringing pronouncement was echoed 
with equal force by HicKENLOOPER: 

“To me, that proposal savors strongly of 
appeasement,” said the Iowan. “Iam against 
it and, like Senator Dmxsen, will do every- 


on our legal rights and not give an 
on extremist and politically inspired 
demands.“ 

This charged atmosphere was further elec- 
tried by Senator RuUssELL’S vigorously 
Seconding the two Republican leaders. 

“The time has come to draw the line,” 
Said the powerful Georgian. “I don't know 
Of a better time to do it than on this issue. 
We have a treaty and have leaned over back- 
Ward to be fair and square. We are willing 
to consider legitimate grievances and prob- 
Any attempt to do 


Representative SELDEN heartily supported 
these views. He asserted that a majority of 
the 


“This country won't stand for that,” 
Warned SELDEN. “Any move in that direc- 
tion will cause a tremendous explosion.” 

President Johnson listened intently to 
these forthright pronouncements, but made 
no comment, Secretaries Ball and Mann 
told the congressional leaders that failure 
to come to terms with Panama would throw 
the controversy into the OAS where the 
United States would be at a disadvantage 
Politically. 

The President finally ended the discussion, 
but gave no hint of what he may do, 


COMING EVENTS 


A Senate report with political ramification 
will soon be released on the Billie Sol Estes 
investigation and the involvement of Agri- 
culture Under Secretary Charles Murphy, a 
Political lieutenant of President Johnson in 
1960. Senator Jonn McCietian, Democrat, 
of Arkansas, chairman of the Senate Perma- 
nent Investigating Subcommittee, is circu- 
lating the report among members for their 
comments and approval. The Texas pro- 
moter has been convicted of fraud. The re- 
port was delayed by MCCLELLAN because of 
the Justice Department's legal proceedings. 

The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration has decided to build its $50 mil- 
lion electronics research center in the Boston 
area. That's what NASA Administrator 
James Webb will report to the House Space 
Committee when it opens hearings on the 
administration's $5.3 billion space budget 
this week. Efforts to change the site are 
expected to be made by chmmittee members, 
but it is doubtful that they will succeed. 


War WERE PANAMA FACTS SUPPRESSED? 
(By C. L. Dancey) 

The truth about Panama has come out, in 
spite of its suppression by the leftwing lead- 
er of Panama, and in spite of the strange 
suppression as well by the Government of 
the United States. K 

The Allen-Scott report first spelled out 
what really happened there, and this has 
now been confirmed by a major news service, 
the United Press International, and sup- 
ported by other news services complete with 
photographs of identifiable Red agents, fresh 
from Cuba, at work on the riot-scene. 

It is now quite clear that a bevy of Reds 
Planned this operation in Cuba, arrived in 
Panama, and promptly put it into action, 
Starting with a minor children’s fuss involv- 
ing only a couple of hundred people. 

Then, with three or four people inflaming 
the original incident to a minor clash with 
Police, the ready agents began spreading 
exaggerated yarns and whipping up a mob. 
They were strategically located and equipped 
with microphones for this organized purpose. 

With an excited mob for cover, a little loot- 
ing, and the usual burning of a couple of 
Cars, they then salted the situation with a 
few well-chosen Red agents, armed to open 
fire on U.S. soldiers. 
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These terrorists operated in the open. 
Many were photographed and identified. 
Some were arrested. But all have been 
freed and spirited away by the present Gov- 
ernment of Panama. 

And instead of telling the truth about the 
incident, they are charging us with aggres- 
sion. 

It appears that this was carried out with 
the cooperation, if not the connivance, of 
highly placed persons in the Government of 
Panama. These may well be persons, like 
Castro himself, who pretend to be ardent 
“democrats” when they are secretly Com- 
munist. 

After all, that is how Castro accomplished 
his revolution. 

The shocking thing is that we, the victims 
of the double-shuffle, and the country that 
has pledged not to tolerate the export of 
Castroism to the mainland, have also sup- 
pressed the facts our Government apparently 
has in its possession. z 

The American people are being cheated. 
Our Government is not telling us, officially, 


tune vital facts about the Panama incident. 


Why? 

What in the world is going on in Washing- 
ton, that the American people have been 
shoved outside and the door locked? 

These are all vital facts that the people 
of this free land are entitled to know, and 
that are certainly known already to the 
Communists. 

So what is the excuse for secrecy? Why 
manage the truth out of existence? 

Can it be that there is a purely political 
motive for covering up the miserable, shock- 
ing failure of our Government to deal effec- 
tively with Cuba as a base for subverting 
all Latin America? 

Can it be a vicious coverup of the total 
bankruptcy of the soft on Cuba policies, and 
of the broken promises of the Government 
of these United States? 

What reason can possibly be offered for 

the American people of the 
vital information they need in which to make 
critical decisions that belong to the people 
of the United States? 

The people of this country have not for- 
feited their rights nor abdicated from their 
role in a democratic system, nor surrendered 
the power of knowledge and decision to a 
little coterie of experts. 

If such power has been seized by such a 
group, though it be in the name of “national 
interest,” it is, in fact, traitorous to democ- 
racy, itself, and to the Republic, as such. 


The Peace Corps: Most Powerful Idea 
of Recent Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1964 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 28, 1964, Peace Corps Director 
Sargent Shriver was awarded an honor- 


ary doctorate from Chulalongkorn Uni- 


versity, Bankok, Thailand. 

On that occasion a statement of wel- 
come was delivered by His Excellency, 
Thanat Khoman, Foreign Minister of 
Thailand, in which this noted statesman 
refers to the Peace Corps as “the most 
powerful idea in recent times.” 

Foreign Minister Thanat’s remarks 
are a glowing testimony to the success 
of the Peace Corps under the leadership 
of Mr. Shriver. Further, they should 
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serve to remind us wherein the real 

greatness of our Nation lies. 

In order to bring this fine speech to 
the attention of my colleagues, I am 
inserting it in the Recorp and earnestly 
commend consideration of it. 

I am also including a copy of a news 
story from the Bangkok World which 
outlines the remarks made by Mr. Shriv- 
er upon the occasion of the bestowing 
of the doctorate. This honor from the 
Chulalongkorn University, it would be 
noted, was the first such given to an 
American since 1934. 

The articles follow: 

STATEMENT BY His EXCELLENCY, THANAT KHO- 
MAN, FOREIGN MINISTER, THAILAND, CHULA- 
LONGKORN UNIVERSITY, JANUARY 28, 1964 
I wish to welcome Mr. Shriver on behalf 

of the World Affairs Council which has been 

privileged to hear some of the experience of 
this great idea conceived by the late Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy who in his life was 
given to make his country and the world at 
large a safe place to live in. Although his 
life has been taken away his memory has 
remained. He represents a personality ani- 
mated by ideas and ideals and by the 
strength of his conviction that the world has 

to live in freedom, has to live with hope as a 

decent place for all of us. 

Even though I do not have much corinec- 
tion with the Peace Corps I have been priv- 
Ueged to have conversations with Mr. Shriver 
when he came here to approach the Govern- 
ment about sending Peace Corps members 
here. I had the honor and pleasure of telling 
him that the idea was appealing and attrac- 
tive. I spoke on my own behalf as an indi- 
vidual, as a person, but I had the conviction 
then that the Thai Government also was 
pleased with the idea. And at the present 
time, there are many members of the Peace 
Corps here amongst us. There will be more. 
They came here with the refreshing lightness 
of youth. With the strength of their con- 
victions and ideas they came here to know 
our people and to live with our people, and 
in many places to work with our people. In 
our minds they represent ambassadors of 
good will from the United States, that great 
country that has known the strength of 
ideas and problems. They came here as am- 
bassadors of good will without diplomatic 
privileges and immunity, but I must say 
that they have had, and still have and will 
have the privilege of having a place in the 
hearts of many Thai people. And I think, 
I’m sure, as a matter of fact, that the mem- 
bers of the Peace Corps will appreciate this 
even more than the diplomatic privilege or 
immunity. 

We have been struck and inspired by this 
idea of youth coming to meet with youth 
which is in accordance with our belief here 
in Thailand that peace, goodwill, and under- 
standing can prevail and remain in this 
world only if they start from the grassroots. 
You, ladies and gentlemen of the Peace 
Corps, you come from the grassroots, You 
come to work with the grassroots of our 
country. That is the basis of future prog- 
ress in the world so much divided today. 

I do not have to wish you success because 
I know you have already achieved success. 
Many successes will come to you as things 
go on. As you come here inspired by your 
own beliefs and inspired by the great convic- 
tion that man can live, must live with man, 

It is indeed striking that this important 
idea, the most powerful idea in recent times, 
of a Peace Corps, of youth mingling, living, 
working with youth, should come from this 
mightiest nation on earth, the United States. 
Many of us who did not know about the 
United States thought of this great Nation 
as a wealthy nation, a powerful nation, en- 
dowed with great material s and 


many powerful weapons. But how many of 
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us know that in the United States ideas and 
ideals are also powerful. This is the secret 
of your greatness, of your might, which is 
not im or crushing people, but is filled 
with the hope of future good will and under- 
standing. I hope this idea will thrive and 
all of you, my friends, will continue. I wish 
Mr. Shriver success, and continued success 
to all of you. 

SHRIVER RECEIVES HONORARY CHULALONGKORN 

DOCTORATE 


An idea carried out by dedicated people 
will change our world rather than guns, 
dollar bills, simple goodwill or international 
organizations, US. Peace Corps Director R. 
Sargent Shriver told an audience at Chula- 
longkorn University Tuesday afternoon. 

And the Peace Corps, he said, is a group of 
men and women dedicated to an idea—and 
ideas have changed the world in the past. 

Mr. Shriver, speaking after he received an 
honorary doctorate from the university, said 
the Peace Corps “is different from anything 
we know. 

“It is not merely nonpolitical, it goes be- 
yond to reach the deepest hopes of man.” 

He said Peace Corps volunteers go over- 
seas “to work with people—not to employ 
them, use them, or advise them. 

“They do what the country they go to 
wants them to do—not what we think is 
best.“ 

He said the Peace Corps volunteer goes 
overseas as a representative of the most pow- 
erful idea of all—the idea that free and 
committed men and women can cross, even 
transcend boundaries of culture and lan- 
guage, of alien tradition and great disparities 
of wealth, of old hostilities and new nation- 
alisms, to meet with other men and women 
on the common ground of service to human 
welfare an human dignity.” 

Mr. Shriver said “perhaps the greatest 
testimony to the impact of the Peace Corps 
is the fact that other Western nations are 
following our lead. 

“In the past year nearly every European 
country has expanded or established Peace 

programs of their own. 

It is not an exaggeration to say we are 
on the verge of seeing the Peace Corps move- 
ment become the most widespread, peaceful, 
volunteer movement the world has ever 
seen." 

He said the Peace Corps volunteer is dis- 
covering the world and in Thailand they have 
had the opportunity “to observe the patient 
and wise dignity” of its people and learn 
about important values which are all too 
rare in America." 

He said the idea which the Peace Corps 
represents is “right in itself.” 

The Peace Corps society, said Mr. Shirver, 
is “free, open, believing that all men can 
find fulfillment in service to the common 
good“ and that society can be a helpful 
passkey to the future.” 

In accepting the university degree, Mr. 
Shriver said he was “well aware that this 
degree is not given to me alone, but has been 
conferred upon me in recognition of the 
work done in this most important country by 
the Peace Corps volunteers. 

“To them I extend my deepest appreciation 
for their superior service and for their devo- 
tion to the best interests of Thailand as well 
as to my own country.” 

Foreign Minister Thanat, in remarks fol- 
lowing Shriver’s speech on the role of the 
Peace Corps in foreign affairs said: 

“It is indeed striking that this important 
idea, the most powerful idea in recent times, 
of a Peace Corps, of youth mingling, living, 
working with youth should come from this 
mightiest Nation on earth, the United States. 

“Many of us who did not know the United 
States thought of this great nation as a 
wealthy nation, a powerful nation, endowed 
with great material strength, and many pow- 
erful weapons. 


But how many of us knew that in the 
United States, ideas and ideals were also 
powerful, 

“And I think this is the secret of your 
greatness, of your might, which is not im- 
posing or crushing people, but is the thought 
of future goodwill and understanding.” 

Last honorary degree from Chulalongkorn 
University for American was awarded in 1934, 
an honorary doctor of science degree given 
to A. G. Ellis who was sent to Thailand by 
the Rockefeller Foundation to organize Chu- 
lalongkorn medical faculty. 

This week marks the second anniversary of 
the arrivai of the first group of Peace Corps 
volunteers. 


Unequal Ocean Rates Termed a Mirage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1964 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent months there have appeared ir- 
responsible and nonfactual stories and 
editorials in the press relative to ocean 
freight rates. Some have tried to show 
that our Nation is losing export busi- 
ness because ocean freight rates on out- 
going cargoes are higher than on in- 
coming cargoes. The writers do the 
public a disservice when they do not, 
at least, report the full facts. They re- 
port only the charges about alleged dis- 
parities, and not the answers or refuta- 
tions. I am grateful for a newspaper 
like the Journal of Commerce which 
does objective reporting. It carries an 
article in its January 17, 1964, issue 
which points out that the charge of un- 
equal ocean rates is a mirage. I insert 
it in the Recor for the information of 
the Members: 


QUOTATIONS BUT No CARGO, STEELMAN SAYs— 
UNEQUAL OCEAN RATES TERMED A MIRAGE 
(By George Panitz) 

A US.-based steel exporter showed rather 
pointedly yesterday how disparities in ocean 
freight that seemingly favor foreign suppliers 
over American competitors prove, in reality, 
to be little more than a mirage in at least 
one instance—scrap steel. 

Although steamship lines list a much lower 
rate for moving scrap steel from the Far 
East to the United States than American 
exporters pay to ship this commodity to 
Japan, such cargoes never move inbound 
while outbound trade is very heavy, he testi- 
fied. 

KIMURA TESTIFIES 

The account by Jiro Kimura, representa- 
tives of Nitchimen & Co., Inc., of New York, 
was made here at the continuing probe into 
steel shipping rates by the Federal Maritime 
Commission. Mr. Kimura, whose company 
ships high- grade steel scrap to an affiliate 
in Japan for rerolling purposes, said that he 
never heard of any scrap coming here from 
Japan despite the low ship rate. 

The FMC is studying the question of in- 
bound and outbound rates and its impact 
on American exporter as a result of com- 
plaints in Congress that the ocean freight 
tariffs of steamship conferences favor foreign 
producers in West Europe and Japan. 

According to members of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee for the Congress steamship 
lines and their rate-governing conferences 
are American steel firms by charg- 
ing higher rates on export cargoes than that 
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for the same items moving here from abroad. 

However, witnesses at the present hearings 
have failed thus far to support these charges. 

Mr. Kimura testified that his company has 
had some problems because of outbound 
shipping rates and reportedly lost an order 
to ship some 500 tons of scrap steel to Japan 
each month when the Far East Conference 
refused to accede to a request that it open 
its rate for this commodity. 

Under cross-examination by Conference at- 
torney, Elkan Turk, Jr., however, this issue 
showed itself to inyolve far more than ocean 
freight rates. Considerations of steel de- 
mands by Japanese mills as well as demand 
by plants both here and in Europe and Aus- 
tralia were reported to be important factors 
that cause scrap prices in Japan to fluctuate 
widely and to negate the importance of 
shipping rates. 

In answer to a query by Mr, Turk, the wit- 
ness conceded that the shipping rate has no 
effect on stimulating scrap steel shipments 
to the United States from Japan, although 
the rate inbound is much lower than the 
export rate. 

Mr. Kimura agreed with the Conference 
attorney that the inbound rate for scrap 
steel, while low, was actually a “paper rate” 
since no cargo of this type moves here from 
Japan. 

Previously, other steel exporters testifying 
at the FMC inquiry reported that aside from 
specialty items and emergency situations in 
the steel-producing areas of Europe, Ameri- 
can-made products could not compete in 
those local markets even if the ocean trans- 
port was free of charge. 

This was in direct opposition to the claims 
of the congressional committee headed by 
Senator PauL Dovolas that higher outbound 
rates limited American steel exports in 
Europe and Japan. Another witness, Paul 
R. Hubert, president of the International 
Division of Crucible Steel Co. of America, 
reported, moreover, that ocean freight rates 
on incoming steel did not necessarily hurt 
sales of Crucible in the United States. 

Mr. Hubert said that Crucible, 12th largest 
steel producer in the country, made a sur- 
vey to determine impact of ocean rates on 
domestic sales but could not identify an 
instance where lower inbound freight rates 
have been responsible for the loss of local 
sales or the inability to make domestic sales. 

The hearings will continue this morning 
at 45 Broadway. 


America’s Oldest Minority 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1964 


Mr. BERRY. Mr Speaker, because of 
the interest in a civil rights for the In- 
dian people, I have asked consent to in- 
sert portions of an article written by 
Fred R. Zepp and carried in the February 
1964 issue of the Christian Herald. 

Some of the facts set forth are particu- 
larly interesting, as we consider the civil 
rights for Indians amendment, and some 
of the more interesting points included 
in the article are as follows; 

AMERICA’S OLDEST MINORITY 

In all the furor over civil rights these days, 
an increasing number of Americans are ask- 
ing themselves what's happening to the 
American Indians (or, as they prefer to be 
called, Indian Americans). 
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The answer depends on the particular an- 
Sle from which you're viewing the complete 
Picture. 

Compared to where they were, say, 40 years 
ago, our red-skinned neighbors today have 
Made tremendous progress, But compared 
to the rest of the Nation, or to where many 

can Christians think the Indians 
Should rightly be, their situation is bleak. 

An editorial in the Harvard Law Review 
describes the Indian minority as a “people 
Without a future and adds: They are] by 
far the worst fed, worst clad, and worst 
housed group in the United States. These 
People, recipients of the poorest educational 
and medical services in the country, are in a 
State of social and psychological maladjust- 
ment. This is a situation of which the 
American public is only dimly aware. The 
terrible poverty of the peoples of Asia and 
Africa prevails today on Indian reservations.” 

Dr. Garnet Larson, of the University of 
Nebraska’s school of social work, has told 
& group of workers and laymen concerned 
about the Indian problem, at a consultation 
Called by the National Council of the Epis- 
Copal Church: “In spite of the fact that for 
almost a century both the Federal Govern- 
Ment and the church have been a part of 

e on the Indian reservations, there has 
been no appreciable cultural exchange, and 
economic and social deterioration has con- 
tinued to take place among the Indian 
People.” r 

Then, turning to the Plains Indians, Dr. 
Larson used words echoed by many in dis- 
cussing Indians in other areas: “For the 
Most part (they) still live in wretched hov- 
els, continue to know poverty * lack 
education. * * * On some reservations there 
is excessive drinking, punctuated by vio- 
lence." These, among other unpleasant as- 
Pects and facts. 

The 1960 census reported 523,591 Indian 
Men, women, and children. These people 
identified themselves with some 300 tribes 
in all 50 States. Some have passed so com- 
Pletely into the mainstream of American 
life that few, if any, of their neighbors think 
Of them as Indians. But far and away the 
vast majority finds itself today still isolated, 
Still swept apart from the prevailing social 
Currents, still hopelessly underprivileged. 

Experts say that the average Indian is 
Poor, no matter what yardstick is used to 
Measure his standing. 

Take unemployment: 

This is how Philleo Nash, U.S. Commis- 
Sioner of Indian Affairs, describes it: We are 
dealing with about 380,000 Indian people 
(within the scope of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs’ programs), of whom perhaps 100,000 
are employable, in terms of age, physical fit- 
ness, and other pertinent factors. About 40 
Percent of these—roughly 40,000 persons— 
are men and women currently out of work. 
With respect to the country as a whole, we 
&re concerned when unemployment rises 
much above 4 percent * * * yet on the reser- 
Vations we find rates averaging 40 percent 
and running much higher than this on some 
reservations in some seasons.” 

Use education as the yardstick and you get 
the same answer: 

The median number of school years for 
the Indian is less than 8, 50 percent of the 
National average for adults over 25. Almost 
1 out of 5 Indians have never attended any 
School, One church study indicates that 
17 percent of children of school age are not 
enrolled, although there are indications that 
this figure is improving. 

Look at it from the standpoint of health: 

One study shows the Indian's life expec- 
tancy is 36 years, the white man’s 68. Eco- 
Nomically, his income runs from one-half, or 
less, to two-thirds of his white neighbor's; in 
Some areas, it takes the Indian a year to earn 
What the white man makes in a month. 

The overall picture is one of biting poverty, 
Simlessness, unemployment, hopelessness. 
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Many mission workers say that on some res- 
ervations the Indian’s only objective of a 
day is to visit the office and request some- 
thing: at night, to congregate for whatever 
the idle hours may bring forth, 


That being true, why is the picture so dark 
and what is being done to brighten it? 

One thing seems sure: the problem isn’t 
lack of Federal spending. Commissioner 
Nash says: This is what we call the Indian 
probem,’ A national conscience; appropria- 
tions; a big Bureau (of Indian Affairs); and 
the end result: poverty. Now why is this? 
What has gone wrong? Is it a money prob- 
lem? I think not. The Congress has been 
generous with public funds on the reserva- 
tions. From the beginning of the century 
up to 1960, about $3 billion had been appro- 
priated for services to Indians. Between the 
Indian Health Division of the U.S. Public 
Health Service and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, we are currently spending in the 
vicinity of a quarter of a billion dollars an- 
nually on services to Indians. For the com- 
ing fiscal year we are asking the Congress 
to provide about $725 for every Indian man, 
woman, and child. These huge sums are 
necessary, but the long-standing poverty on 
the reservation shows that the problem can- 
not be solved merely by pouring in more and 
more money unaccompanied by other 
changes.“ 

Virtually all authorities agree that the 
basic cause of the Indian’s poverty is the 
poor quality of his land. This, they say, is 
worsened by lack of education and absence 
of chances for employment. 

Working to help solve the problem are the 
Federal Government, the church, and a few 
private agencies. Here and there, States— 
and, more commonly now, loca] communi- 
ties—are pitching in. In the last few years 
some dramatic progress has been made in 
spots. But it is dwarfed by the magnitude 
of what remains to be done. 


Mr. Speaker, the principal thing re- 
maining to be done is to provide jobs and 
opportunity for jobs and to provide them 
on these reservation areas so that the 
Indian people can learn to work, learn to 
Save, and learn self-reliance as they be- 
come independent through job oppor- 
tunities. These can only be made pos- 
sible through a program of either direct 
subsidies to industries moving to the 
reservations or through tax exemptions 
to industries moving to the reservations. 


VFW Urges United States Stop Russian 
Wheat Sales 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1964 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States is an organization which has 
demonstrated a penetrating understand- 
ing of the goals and methods of com- 
munism. Because the VFW knows what 
communism seeks, and how it uses dis- 
honest means to gain its objectives, the 
VFW took an inspiring lead among our 
national organizations in opposing the 
wheat deal with the Kremlin. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Joseph J. 
Lombardo, its national commander in 
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chief, the VFW, has explained why the 
wheat deal helps communism, hurts the 
United States, weakens our leadership in 
the free world, and enhances the power 
of the Soviet Union. 


In keeping with the insight and alert- 
ness which has characterized VFW ac- 
tion in this matter, Commander Lom- 
bardo has called for the stopping of 
wheat shipments to the Soviet Union 
as the result of the cruel shooting down 
of three U.S. flyers in an unarmed train- 
ing plane that strayed off course over 
East Germany. Very appropriately, 
Commander Lombardo termed this 
tragedy a “coldblooded murder,” and ex- 
plained why it was no “isolated incident” 
as the Russian spokesman so arrogantly 
called it. 


Again the VFW has performed an 
important service to our Nation, and, 
accordingly at this time, I include the 
text of Commander Lombardo’s press re- 
_lease urging the stopping of wheat ship- 
ments to the Soviet Union: 
VEW URGES Unrrep States STOP WHEAT SALE 
TO RUSSIA 


WASHINGTON, D.C., February 3.—The na- 
tional commander in chief of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, Mr. Joseph J. Lombardo, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., today urged that the United 
States stop shipments of wheat to Russia 
because of what he termed “the coldblooded 
murder of three U.S. fiyers, brutally and 
needlessly shot down over the Russian zone 
of East Germany.” 

Explaining the VFW view, Commander 
Lombardo said, “This savage shooting down 
of an unarmed training plane, which had 
strayed from its course, is no ‘isolated in- 
cident,’ as the Soviet Union spokesman re- 
portedly described it. It is the same kind 
of murder committed when the Soviet 
Union shot down a US. Air Force plane 
over international waters a few years ago. 
And, it’s the same kind of murder commit- 
ted by the Russlan- armed Yugoslavian 
forces that shot down a U.S. transport that 
drifted off course. The time has come for 
the United States to let the Communists 
know that our flyers aren't ‘fair game’ for 
trigger-happy Red gunners.” 

“Also,” the VFW commander added, “the 
Kremlin is doing all it can to cause trouble 
for the United States and our allies. Khru- 
shchev blasted the United States for im- 
pelialism in Panama. He demands that 
we give up our vital vase in Guantanamo 
Bay, and warns us to keep out of Cyprus, 
where communism supports the terrorists,” 

Commander Lombardo continued, “Ameri- 
cans didn't expect any thanks for sending 
subsidized wheat to Communist Russia. 
But, the VFW believes that at least we 
shouldn't be paid off with murder and sub- 
version. It seems that since we have bailed 
Ehrushchey out of his possible wheat short- 
age brought about by his policy of ‘guns 
before butter,’ he now feels able to step up 
the Communist offensive against us.” 

“Therefore,” Commander Lombardo con- 
cluded, “the VFW, comprising 1,300,000 over- 
sea combat veterans, that the United 
States let Khrushchev know that we will 
stand for no more of his savage shooting 
down of our unarmed flyers. One way to do 
this is to stop the shipment of wheat and 
thus stop the Soviet Union, 
which is using its strength to destroy us.” 

Mr. Speaker, I also call attention to 
the statement of AFL-CIO dockworkers 
and seafarers unions in regard.to the 
Russian wheat sale. 

Here is the Commodity News Service 
report: 
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Unions THREATEN ACTION IN 
DEAL 

New York, N.Y., February 5—Three AFL- 
CIO maritime unions, including the dock- 
workers and seafarers, have warned Federal 
officials in Washington that any repudiation 
of the Government's 50-50 cargo policy in 

to wheat shipments to the Soviet 
Union will force them to act. 

The unions, while not spelling out the ac- 
tion they may take, cited the threat that 
the U.S. Government will allow Continental 
Grain Co. to select foreign-flag shipping over 
available American Tonnage despite repeated 
assurances that at least 50 percent of the 
movements are to be channeled via Ameri- 
can- vessels. 

The joint telegram was addressed to W. 
Willard Wirtz, Labor Secretary, Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk, Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville’ Freeman, Luther Hodges, Commerce 
Secretary, and Robert Giles, Acting Maritime 
Administrator. 

It was signed by Paul Hall, president of the 
Seafarers International Union; Thomas W. 
Gleason, international president of the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Association; 
and Jesse Calhoon, president of the Marine 
Engineers Beneficial Association. 


WHEAT SHIP 


Loss of Freedom for Any Group Poses 
Threat to All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, many of 
our people are concerned with legisla- 
tion only when they are directly affected 
as a group or as individuals. The im- 
portant truth is that the issues we face 
in Congress are of vital concern to all 
of the people. No group can have its 
freedom taken away without the free- 
doms of all other Americans being put in 
peril. 


This is something to think about when 
we are asked to pass legislation which 
could lead to socialized medicine and 
putting the doctors under Federal con- 
trol. I can assure all those in the other 
professions, it would not be long before 
they, too, would become the victims of 
bureaucracy. 

The following editorial from the AMA 
News sounding a warning issued to law- 
yers by my good friend and colleague, 
the gentleman from Virginia, Congress- 
man Ricwarp Porr, is well worth calling 
to your attention: 

“LEGALCARE” NEXT? 

Representative RicHarp H, Porr, of Vir- 
ginia, urged every lawmaker and law prac- 
titioner to take an interest in a recent news- 
paper article datelined Warsaw. He placed 
the following news story in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

“Poland's 5,700 lawyers will be forced into 
collectives under a measure ending private 
legal practice in the Communist nation. 

“The bill was passed * by Poland's 
Communist-dominated parliament with only 
five opposing votes. Althought a client may 
still select his own attorney, fees will be set 
by the government and paid to the lawyers’ 
association. Part of the income will be di- 
vided equally among all members of the col- 
lective and part in proportion to the work 
they do. 
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“Sponsors of the bill argued that legal fees 
were too high for ordinary people.” 

Commenting on the article, the Congress- 
man said many lawyers seem unconcerned 
about the fact that some people in America 
would like to see the medical profession so- 
cialized.” Representative Porr, an attor- 
ney and a member of the House Judiciary 
Committee, added: 

“Because they are not personally and im- 
mediately concerned, they have closed their 
eyes and ears to the threat. Lawyers would 
do well to come to the aid of their sister pro- 
fession. Who can say that the next proposal 
might not be legal aid to the aged, and next 
medical and legal aid for everybody.” 


War on Poverty Needs Food Stamp 
Plan Extension 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
P 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1964 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
war on poverty in the United States re- 
ceived its first setback on Capitol Hill a 
few days ago when a particular commit- 
tee decided to call a retreat instead of 
facing the enemy. What this will do to 
the morale of the rest of the army, I 
do not know. But I hope that one battle 
will not mean losing the war. 

Nevertheless, the refusal to extend the 
food stamp plan throughout the country 
is very serious indeed. I have been as- 
sured that the pilot program that exists 
in my city of Pittsburgh will probably 
continue, but I am sorry that other areas 
of the country which need this program 
as vitally as we do will not have the op- 
portunity to share in it. 

At the moment 40,355 persons have 
certified to participate in the city of 
Pittsburgh, with more than $600,000 of 
the stamps distributed monthly. This is 
as tight a program as possible in the 
Government. There is no money given 
away. There is only food for empty 
stomachs, and surplus food at that. 

I hope that after the civil rights bill 
is through and emotion is at a minimum 
that this program extension can be re- 
considered. 

I also enclose an excellent article on 
the subject written by Miss Ingrid Jewell, 
Washington correspondent for the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette dealing with this 
matter: z 

WAR ON POVERTY 
(By Ingrid Jewell) 

WasuHincton, February 4—The House 
Agriculture Committee today tabled the Sul- 
livan bill which would have extended and 
made permanent the food stamp plan for 
needy families. 

This could have the effect of ending the 
food stamp plan now in use on a pilot basis 
in the city of Pittsburgh and three Penn- 
sylvania counties: Payette, Cambria, and Lu- 
cerne. 

Presumably there would be no change un- 
til the end of the fiscal year, June 30. 

Barring political and legisiative pressure 
in the meantime, Agriculture Secretary Or- 
ville L. Freeman will have to decide whether 
to attempt to carry on in the new fiscal 
year a program which the appropriate legis- 
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lative committee of Congress has voted to 
kill. 

The food stamp plan has been carried on 
a pilot basis since 1961, with Fayette Coun- 
ty an original beneficiary. Pittsburgh has 
been a beneficiary since February 1963. The 
program has been handled administratively 
by the Secretary of Agriculture without spe- 
cific authorizing legislation. Now the House 
committee has killed the legislation which 
would have given the program permanence. 

A recent survey showed 40,355 persons were 
certified to participate in Pittsburgh, with 
more than $600,000 of the stamps distributed 
monthly, more than $200,000 of these being 
“bonus” stamps. 

The way the program works is this; State 
welfare authorities certify eligibility. The 
certified person then buys with his own mon- 
ey stamps equal to the amount he has previ- 
ously been spending on food. The Federal. 
program supplements this with enough free 
stamps to bring his purchasing power up to 
what ts required to nourish his family prop- 
erly. 

The pilot program has been costing about 
$30 million a year. The bill of Congress- 
woman LEONOR SULLIVAN, Democrat, of St. 
Louls, would have cost about $500 million 
a year. 

The program Mrs. SULLIVAN promoted was 
also urged by President Johnson in his farm 
message to Congress. 

Not the cost, but the philosophy, of the 
program was unpalatable to the House Agri- 
culture Committee, which nearly always acts 
on a nonpartisan basis. 

The history is this: In 1938, Congress 
passed a farm bill which included section 32, 
a section that set aside certain customs re- 
ceipts for the purchase of farm products 
flooding the market In serious surplus. The 
theory behind section 32 was support of 
prices through removal from the market of 
surpluses, These surpluses have been used, 
over the years, for school lunches, public and 
charitable institutions, and foreign aid. All 
these uses the farm bloc in Congress ap- 
proved. Section 32 would not be affected by 
the tabling of the Sullivan bill. 

But that bill would have changed the 
emphasis, from help for the farmer to help 
for the needy consumer. The food stamp 
approach also greatly expands the kinds of 
food available cheap to these needy families. 

The farm bioc disapproved, saying if Con- 
gress wants to vote money for welfare, the 
law should be so stated, and not masquerade 
as farm legislation. 

Tabling of the Sullivan bill will not affect 
the basic leislation, with section 32. But it 
will, if it is allowed to stand, kill the food 
stamp plan. J 

—— 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not. already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


The 75th Anniversary of Washington 
Board of Trade—Address by Ben- 
jamin McKelway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 7, 1964 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, 1964 marks 
ne 75th anniversary of the Metropolitan 

Washington Board of Trade, an or- 
ganization of businessmen and civic 
leaders who have probably played a more 
important role in the growth and de- 
velopment of the Nation's Capital area 
than any other single civic or business 
group. 

Actually, the board of trade's name 
belies its true role in the local affairs 
of the Nation’s Capital City. To many 
the board of trade has been the civic 
and business conscience of Washington, 
D.C. To others, it has been an organiza- 
tion which has played a key role in local 
government in a city which does not 
have elected overseers. Without ques- 
tion, the Metropolitan Washington 
Board of Trade has been an effective 
force in the 75 years of its life. 

ee Benjamin McKelway, one of 

W s most distinguished citizens 
and senior vice president and editorial 
chairman of the Evening Star News- 
paper Co., was the principal speaker at 
the 75th anniversary observance func- 
tion held by the board of trade on Janu- 
ary 10. In the judgment of many Wash- 
ingtonians, no more capable man could 

-have been selected to make this anniver- 
Sary address than Mr. McKelway. He 
understands the local Washington com- 
munity because of his background of 44 
years in the newspaper business here— 
Most of them in an executive capacity 
With the Washington Evening Star. Mr. 
McKelway came to the Star in 1920 as.a 
reporter, served in every editorial room 
Capacity, became editor in 1946, was 
President of the Associated Press from 
1957 to 1963 and became editorial chair- 
man about 1 year ago. 

Mr. President, Mr. Mekelway's ad- 
dress makes absorbing reading for those 
interested in various phases of the 
growth of the Nation's Capital. I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. McKelway’s 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ; 
REMARKS BY BENJAMIN M. McKetwar, 75TH 

ANNIVERSARY OF THE BOARD oF TRADE, WASH- 

tworon, D.C., JANUARY 10, 1964 

President Boothby, distinguished guests, 
and members of the board of trade, accord- 
ang to the calendar we are perhaps a bit 
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premature today in observing the 75th an- 
niversary of the board of trade. 

It is rather unusual, to say the least, to 
celebrate a birthday—November 27, 1889— 
some 10 months in advance of its anniver- 
sary. Even 9 months would be more defen- 
sible, from an obstetrical point of view. 

But President Boothby takes a dim view 
of such quibbling over dates. The board of 
trade, he argues, must always look ahead. 
We begin the 75th year of our existence in 
1964. Why not begin talking about it while 
the year is still young? 

As a matter of fact, if we are premature in 
celebrating birthdates the board of trade 
was no premature baby. It was a long time 
aborning. 

As early as 1865, close to a century ago, 
there had been one abortive attempt to found 
a board of trade. Some years later there had 
been another. 

Th late Isadore Saks, lunching with a few 
friends in November of 1889, said it was a 
shame Washington had no board of trade. 
But he was merely reiterating an idea rather 
than making a new proposal. It was as if 
somebody today might say we ought to have 
another bridge across the Potomac—or do 
something about parking. 

At any rate, one of Mr. Saks’ luncheon 
companions was Berlan Wilkins, the new 
publisher of a newspaper then known, I be- 
lieve, as the Washington Post. He invited 
some leading citizens to meet on the evening 
of November 27 in the red parlor of the Old 
Ebbitt House, just across the street on what 
is now the site of the National Press Build- 
ing. They formed the board of trade. 

Col. Myron M. Parker, Civil War veteran 
and prominent businessman, was elected 
president. A year later he delivered his first 
annual re % 

What Colonel Parker said in that report 
illustrates the truth of the old French pro- 
verb— (The more it changes the more it re- 
mains the same thing.” 

“The necessity for an organization of this 
character at the National Capital has been 
manifest for many years,” he told the board. 

“The relations we occupy to the General 
Government are peculiar and widely different 
from those of other leading cities. Being 
governed by a Board of Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the President, without the usual 
form of municipal government and without 
representation in Congress, the necessity for 
an organization like the board of trade rep- 
presenting * * * all sections and interests 
of the city was manifest to all * .“ 

“Tt is a well-known fact,” Colonel Parker 
continued, “that local measures affecting our 
interests have from time to time been an- 
tagonized by yarious organizations situated 
in different sections of the city ° * . It 
has been generally understood in Congress 
that sectional prejudice and opposition have 
often defeated needed 

“The board of trade has organized in the 
hope that through concerted action by a 
representative body, we might exert a wide 
influence with Congress, and thus accom- 
plish greater and more satisfactory results.” 

If the board of trade, in its 75th year, 
wants to make perfectly clear its reason to 
be, merely change the tense from past to 
present and reprint Colonel Parker's first 
annual report. 

Speaking of history—as one must do in 
looking backward—a talented lady, Miss 
Constance McLaughlin Green, has just com- 
pleted the second volume of her interpretive 


history of Washington, this one covering the 
period of 1870-1950. One of Miss Green's 
preoccupations is the Washington Board of 
Trade 


After its organization, she writes, the 
board “soon came to exercise greater power 
in Washington than anybody except Con- 
gress and the presidentially appointed Dis- 
trict Commissioners. Within 2 years the 
District Committees of Congress and the 
Commissioners were turning to the board of 
trade for advice and by the end of the cen- 
tury it was an open secret that the Commis- 
sioners themselves owed their offices to the 
board's directors.” 

At the turn of the century, Miss Green 
observes; The organization was intrinsically 
undemocratic * * * In the light of the abuses 
of municipal governments elsewhere in 
America, Washingtonions who shrank from 
the mere idea of popularly elected city offi- 
cials had reason to place faith in the board 
of trade * * * A political scientist writing 
for a learned journal indeed argued that this 
unofficial, self-appointed ‘city council’ pro- 
vided an ideal form of local government 
through a ‘representative aristocracy’.” 

In her preface, Miss Green succinctly ex- 
plains why she found the board of trade so 
interesting. She writes: “A nonindustrial, 
essentially noncommercial Washington is 
also set apart (from other cities) by the 
phenomenon of the indirect power exercised 
by a small group of businessmen, the board 
of trade.” 

I must confess to you that I had never 
thought of the indirect power attributed to 
the board of trade as a phenomenon. Nor 
had it occurred to me that its membership 
was composed of aristocrats. But the term 
“phenomenon” as applied to the powers of 
the board of trade, is unusually apt, One def- 
inition of phenomenon is “the appearance or 
observed features of something experienced, 
as distinguished from reality or the thing 
itself.” The of the board of trade, 
in other words, is “the appearance of some- 
thing experienced, as distinguished from 
reality.” 

Some speculation regarding this phenom- 
enon may not be out of order on this 75th 
anniversary. 

Among the founders of the board in 1889 
were men who may have remembered when 
Congress, 43 years before, in an unwise, 
visionless and probably unconstitutional dis- 
play of frustration, retroceded to Virginia 
that portion of the original District of Co- 
lumbia lying across the Potomac. 

Parenthetically, it is noteworthy that other 
great minds in Congress, troubled or exas- 
perated by the complexities of so many so- 
called home rule proposals now pending have 
recently advocated retrocession to Maryland 
of almost all of what remains of the District 
of Columbia as a way out of their dilemma. 
This repetition of history is another example 
of the saying that all we learn from the study 
of history is that we learn nothing from the 
study of history. 

Among founders of the Board of Trade 
were men who had lived here as residents 
of the corporations of Washington and 

under locally elected mayors 
and city councils, lacking the resources and 
the power to do much more than meet primi- 
tive needs of a thinly scattered population— 
while the grand design for a great National 
Capital remained for the most part ignored. 

They had witnessed the rapid, unplanned 
growth of Washington during the Civil War 
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and the woeful lack of facilities to accommo- 
date that growth. 

They were understandably gratified by the 
tardy decision of Congress, in 1871, to abol- 
ish the impotent local governments of Wash- 
ington County and of the municipalities of 
Georgetown and Washington and to estab- 
lish in their place one centralized govern- 
ment for the District with a presidentially 
appointed Governor, council and board of 
public works; a locally elected house of dele- 
gates, 22 in number, and an elected but vote- 
less delegate in the House of Representatives. 
All this promised a new deal. 

But the experiment was disillusioning. In 
its brief 3-year life the territorial govern- 
ment spent itself into near bankruptcy by 
undertaking to do too much of what Con- 
gress, in the past 71 years, had failed to do. 
There was little regret when Congress abol- 
ished the territorial government and substi- 
tuted a temporary government under three 
appointed Commissioners. 

Among founders of the Board of Trade 
there were those who had served on the 
“Committee of 100,” a group formed by 
Washington residents to work with congres- 
sional committees in writing the Organic 
Act of 1878. That act made permanent the 
Commission government along lines that re- 
main basically unchanged today. It con- 
tained a firm pledge to match reve- 
nues from local taxation, dollar for dollar, 
with Federal funds, a delayed and most wel- 
come recognition by Congress of the neglect- 
ed truth that this is the Federal city, the 
seat of Government, over which Congress, 
under the Constitution, had been assigned 
exclusive jurisdiction. 

Such then was the background of the or- 
ganization meeting, 11 years later, of the 
Board of Trade. The first decade under the 
Organic Act of 1878 had brought promising 
results. The District Commissioners, with 
an assured source of income, were bringing 
order out of a somewhat chaotic past. Con- 
structive progress in water supply, sewer 
ssytem, pavement of streets and their ex- 
tension, was underway. The occasional de- 
bates in Congress over whether to stay in 
Washington or to move the seat of Govern- 
ment somewhere else—debates which chilled 


orgotten. Progress, 
perity seemed just around 

In resolving to meet its own obligations 
toward developing its own capital, however, 
and in establishing a commission form of 
government as its administrative agency, 
Congress had created a vacuum. 

In abolishing the last vestiges of home rule, 
it left citizens of Washington with no means 
of self-expression—save the so often futile 
right of petition. Citizens! associations were 
organized in various parts of the city. They 
sought to promote their sectional interests. 
They spoke loudly, and oftén. But there 
was no single or persuasive yoice—merely a 
clamor of voices. 

The board of trade attempted to fill this 
vacuum. Its members represented a cross- 
section of the business and professional life 
of the city. Members of the board of di- 
rectors were chosen from the city’s best 
known citizens. They were interested 
enough, intelligent enough, and articulate 
enough to select and to argue for undertak- 
ings regarded as most essential in meeting 
the city’s needs. 

They worked for Washington on the prac- 
tical assumption that what is good for Wash- 
ington is good for the people who live here. 
They were anxious that people who did not 
live here would share their own pride in the 
Capital of the United States. Miss Green, 
to whose history I have already referred, 
sums up the source of much of the board's 
indirect power in an observation based on 
her own research: 

“The [board of trade] reports from 1890 
to 1901 in a dozen realms revealed painstak- 
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ing investigation of civic wants and produced 
intelligent recommendations for meeting 
them.” 

Is there any real mystery about the board 
of trade's influence, to use a pleasant term, 
or its secret or indirect power, to use a more 
sinister expression? 

Is it really phenomenal that committees 
of Congress have found, throughout most of 
the 75-year life of the board of trade that it 
has been a helpful source of information and 
guidance in meeting local legislative needs? 

If a President of the United States wished 
to select a qualified person for Commissioner, 
well regarded in the community for his abil- 
ity and trustworthiness rather than for his 
activities as a political partisan, is there 
anything evil or self-serving in the presen- 
tation by board of trade directors of names 
the President might consider? Anybody 
else, of course, could do and has done the 
same thing. 

The legitimacy of the power attributed to 
the board of trade ought to be determined 
by the manner of its use, not by the fact 
that it has been used. The board of trade 
has stood for things that others have op- 
posed. It has used its powers of persuasion 
to obtain what its elected directors believe 
is most desirable for Washington. This does 
not mean the board of trade has always 
been right. But the only source of power 
exercised by the board of trade has been 
the ability of its leadership to present a 
convincing case, and sometimes to step into 
situations, bogged down by disagreement, 
and use its good offices to produce workable 
compromise. Its success has been demon- 
strated by a unique, perhaps phenomenal, 
record of accomplishment in Washington's 
development, singularly free of scandal or 
the suggestion of scandal, 

The attribution of unworthy motives is 
nothing new under the sun. It has often 
been used by critica of the board of trade 
Some of the critics deplore the Board's power 
because they resent the use of a power in 
which they do not participate. Some of 
them criticize a failure to use the power in 
2 of things they think ought to be 

me. 

On the whole the board has been more 
interested in advancing the commercial in- 
terests of the city than in some other areas. 
After all, pending a time when government 
may take on the Job of doing everything, 
commercial interests do remain of some 
passing importance, being the source of jobs, 
of tax revenue and the means of accomplish- 
ing the ends of private enterprise. 

But the board has been very generous in 
stepping aside, and leaving unchallenged the 
custodianship of certain otherwise neglected 
fields to the Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion, for example, and other equally patri- 
otic, unselfish, pure and noble organiza- 
tions, striving to lift progress upward, as 
well as onward, beyond the reach of private 
enterprise. 

Evil motives are sometimes assigned to 
the board of trade to explain its tradi- 
tional opposition to home rule. The impli- 
cation here is that a smail group of 
businessmen allegedly dominated by such 
groups as real estate men, bankers, the oper- 
ators of public utilities, merchants and even 
those subversive. borers from within—the 
owners of private property—are obstructing 
the people’s march into the promised land 
because they do not believe in the right to 
vote. 


The board of trade's opposition to home 
rule stemmed originally from personal expe- 
rience under various forms of home rule. 
Among the board’s founders were those who 
believed the only real remedy for an inde- 
fensible denial of voting rights was to grant 
the vote where it would count. They 
wanted representation in the only real gov- 
ernment of Washington—the Congress— 
Tather than in some puppet local govern- 
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ment, lacking the means to discharge a re- 
sponsibility specifically assigned to Con- 
gress, and always subject to the whims of 
Congress. 

I doubt that the 23d amendment would 
be in the Constitution today had it not 
been for the indirect power of the board 
of trade in working for its ratification. We 
still lack representation in ess, It 
may require another futile experiment in 
home rule before a new generation of Wash- 
ingtonians is convinced that representation 
in Congress is the only workable remedy 
for denial of local suffrage in the Federal 
clty—unless we are to abandon the whole 
concept of the Federal city, after 164 years 
of rather successful progress toward its real- 
ization. > 

It would have been a misfortune in the 
past had the board of trade lacked or failed 
to use the phenomenal, indirect power which 
it is said to possess. It will be a misfortune 
in the future if the Board loses or is no 
longer capable of exercising that power. 

Such a loss should result from the board's 
surrender of the prerogative it originally 
assumed. That prerogative is an attempt to 
speak, with the authority resulting from 
diligent preparation, knowledge, and respon- 
sibility for what it regards as the common 
interests, as distinguished from the special 
interests, of the community. 

The loss could result if the board became 
merely another chamber of commerce Or 
convention bureau, more interested in bring- 
ing visitors to Washington than in what 
they may find when they come to Washing- 
ton. Chambers of commerce and conven- 
tion bureaus perform useful services, but 
they do not exercise the influence advised 
by the board of trade. 

The Washington Board of Trade of 1889 
has now become the Metropolitan Washing- 
ton Board of Trade. Whether or not it can 
assume, for the metropolitan area, the func- 
tion it discharged for Washington 75 years 
ago—“the exercise of concerted action by a 
representative body“ poses a complex ques- 
tion. 

But there is great need today for a repre- 
sentative group of citizens of the Metropol- 
itan Washington area, dedicated to the task 
of building a great Capital City as the vital 
hub of its surrounding communities; a 
group of citizens that can speak with one 
voice, and by the wisdom rather than the 
noise of what it says, accomplish, in the 
words of Colonel Parker, “greater and more 
satisfactory results.” 

The Metropolitan Washington Board of 
Trade has the opportunity. That oppor- 
tunity may be more elusive than it seemed 
75 years ago. Whether the board can seize 
it remains a question for the next 75 years. 

But more—not less—power, to the board 
of trade, 


Ocean Freight Rates Minimized 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGION 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1964 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, news 
stories published during and after hear- 
ings by the Joint Economic Committee 
for Congress last fall gave the impres- 
sion that domestic steel producers were 
being priced out of foreign markets be- 
cause of high ocean freight rates. Re- 
cent testimony before the Federal 
Maritime Commission by steel producers 
themselves absolutely refute that im- 
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Pression, This testimony was revealed 
by a news article appearing in the Janu- 
ary 16, 1964, issue of the Journal of 
Commerce. It is included with these 
remarks; 

AT STEEL EXPORT HEARINGS; OCEAN RATE 

EFFECTS MINIMIZED 
(By George Panitz) 

Ocean freight rates were discounted again 
yesterday at a Federal Maritime Commission 
inquiry as a factor presently limiting U.S. 
steel exports to West Europe or Japan. 

Ira Nadler, president of the Monarch Indu- 
trial Corp., New York, testified that all but 
specialty or surplus secondary American steel 
Products are priced out of these markets by 
local suppliers abroad and not by the ship- 
Ping rates of steamship companies. 

He was the second steel exporter witness at 
the FMC probe to support the claims of the 
ship industry that current rate structures 
are not hurting the competitive stance of 
American companies. The agency is inves- 
tigating the impact of ocean rates on US. 
Steel trade. 

The issue of possible damage to U.S. steel 
companies and the investigation by the mari- 
time agency resulted from charges raised last 
year by Senator PauL Doveras’ Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee for the Congress. 

The committee said that the steel rates of 
Steamship freight conferences favored for- 
eign companies and they cited differences 
between inbound and outbound rates on the 
same items to support the claim. The FMC 
Came under congressional fire for permitting 
the rate disparities and the agency later 
Ordered the investigation. 

Mr. Nadler told FMC Examiner C. W. Rob- 
inson that the key element in sale of similar 
steel products is the landing price, which 
includes all transportation costs. American 
steel exports can’t compete with foreign 
Suppliers in their own domestic markets re- 
gardless of what price the U.S. product sells 
for, he said. 

An earlier witness testified that American 
Steel exports, aside from specialties, could 
not compete in the West European market 
eyen if the shipping charges were zero. 

PHILIPPINES SHIPMENTS 


But while rates on the European and 
Japanese sea routes are not a factor in steel 
exports, according to the witnesses, the rates 
are very important for American companies 
in supplying other areas, such as the Philip- 
Pines. 


Mr. Nadler reported that sales of his own 
Company to the Philippines have declined 
drastically over recent because of com- 
Petition from Japan and lately from Aus- 


However, he indicated, that the ocean 
freight rates from New York to the Philip- 
Pines were not to blame for the loss of this 
trade, which resulted primarily from lower 
Costs of steel in competing countries. 

He reported that until Japanese steel mills 
began to meet the local needs for tinplate, 
American suppliers found a good market 
there but that this has now dried up almost 
completely, 

In an indication that the ocean rates were 
not an important consideration in the tin- 
plate trade, Mr. Nadler said that his firm 
negotiated a rate cut with an independent 
ship line in 1960 that was later matched by 
the Far East Conference. But, he added 
that the higher rate would not have hurt 
the sale, 

A previous witness, Ralph L. Reynolds, 
commercial manager for the Copperwald 
Steel International Corp., testified that the 
shipping rates were a possible factor in limit- 
ing sales in the Philippines. He added, how- 
ever, that ocean rates did not effect the 
firm's competitive position against European 
Suppliers in the Philippines. 

Mr. Reynolds testified that his firm has 
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had serious rate problems with the con- 
ferences on shipment to the Far East but 
these appeared primarily to be differences in 
opinion over classification of steel products 
that were being exported. 

Since rates vary for different items of cargo 
in the same general category, disputes often 
arise between shippers and steamship lines 
over classification, which determines the 
rate level. 


Eulogy to President Kennedy by a 
Union Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 7, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, many 
eulogies to President Kennedy have been 
penned and not a few have been pre- 
served in the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. I ask unanimous consent to 
have one more printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD., 

This tribute in verse is perhaps unique, 
for it is not only a better literary effort 
than some of those by nonprofessional 
writers, but it is the outpouring of a 
working man and union officer. He is 
Bruce Kingery, who has been for the 
past 14 years shop chairman of United 
Auto Workers Local 292, the Delco Radio 
local, in Kokomo, Ind. Mr. Kingery is 
also education chairman for this 5,000- 
member organization and Democratic 
committeeman from the city of Kokomo's 
24th precinct. I am happy, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to be able to draw attention to 
this expression of sorrow for our late 
President, which is at the same time to 
considerable extent a credo for a better 
day in America. 


There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Eur. oo 


(By Bruce Kingery) 
A part of you and me is dead 
With his passing, for we knew him 
And he knew us, we felt ourselves 
So much a part of him, that life 
Was more meaningful and God was good 
Unto our land, and the destiny 
Of this land of ours most truly seemed, 
For the brief space of life that he 
Was at its helm, the fulfillment years 
Of mankind’s dreams and hopes and prayers 
To walk at last among the gods. ' 


He was of glants, 

Who walked among 

The mighty ones of our space and time 
And knew no peer in all the world 

In the common aspirations of all mankind: 
An end to wars, the finale to 

All the plagues that cast their blight 

Upon all the races of all humanity— 
These were the goals he was dedicated to, 


An end to poverty, he had to have 
Compassion born of more-than-man: 

The understanding, pity and sympathy for 
The downtrodden masses of all this earth, 
In order to know and to understand 

The depth of deathless struggle against 
The apocalyptic forces that rule and sway 
So great a portion of the human tide 

Of this planet, that Saros should 
Forevermore be its lot and name. 
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He had to know of masses, steeped 
In wretched poverty—and he knew it well, 
Enough to forego a definite life of ease 
In ordér to place his name among 
Those awesome products of mortal womb, 
Who, inspired by heaven, step out to meet 
The challenge of the world—and embattle it. 


An end to pestilence and disease 

Were oaths he took, we swore with him, 

To realize within each our own allotted span 
And time of life, to put an end 

To the crippling diseases and infirmities 
That have plagued the hapless of this earth 
From dawn’s first day, throughout the time 
Of all its existence, unto this age, 

And, with him before us, showing the way, 
We embarked upon the long and arduous 


road 
Toward that goal of all our goals. 


The end of ignorance, bigotry, hate; 

What gigantic strides along the way 

Our President took to totally eliminate 
These basic causes for man’s wars on man! 
What genius was his! He lit the torch 

And led a people and a land 

Away from the pitted depths of gloom 

And darkness of poverty, disease, and war, 
And all the ills that plague mankind, 

That mire him in the muck and mud 

Of despair, when his very soul would reach 
Out for the turrets of grace that rightfully 
Are man’s own natural heritage. 


He led this people, and all the host 
Of mankind unto the new, bright dawn 
Of morning sunlight—for the dark is not 
A match for sunlight, nor ever was. 


He walked with heroes. 

As one of them 

For he gave of his very life, itself, 

In watery battleground in time of war, 

Laying his life upon the line 

Wherein all heroes have laid their lives 

Since mankind first died for noble cause. 

Who, living through history’s gravest and 
greatest war, 

To achieve his country's most cherished 


prize, 
Fell * * * sudden prey to senseless hate 
And died the martyr’s death in peace— 
Time, struck down by blind, unreasoning 
wrai 


th 
And venom-inoculated bigotry. 


What debt we owe his small ones and 

His widow, that all our lives might be 

Spent in solemn remembrance of 

Such singular act of senseless depravity, 

Nor can, nor should we e'er forget 

That the end result of all that hate, 

Bigotry, ignorance, and rank prejudice 

Implies * * * has left a lonely vigil in all the 
nights 

For all her life to his grieving widow and 

Fatherless loneliness for small children, who, 

In their innocent childhood, cannot com- 
prehend 

That mortal frailty has bereft them of 

A living father’s deathless love. 


Time and the act itself have pressed 

Upon our minds, our hearts, our very souls, 

Such haunting innocence of each small child 

And ineffable courage of woman and widow 
that 

The indelible stamp of eternity 

Shall remember such courage and innocence 

For all time that was and is to be: 

The epitome of sacrifice and nobility. 


Such is the nature of man that he 

Must kill the thing he cherishes most; ` 

He destroys the good and retains the base 

Things, for, were Time itself, compressed 
into 

Minuteness—a few short hours ago 

Man left his cold, dark caves behind 

And when the pressures and duress of life 

Leave him bewildered, still seeks sanctity 

Among the caves * * * and cares not for 
the distant stars. 
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Yet the deed is done, nor can we part 

‘With the memory of even a minute of it 
Any less than we can seek to relegate 

All to forgetfulness and undo that 

Which is done, by willing that it were not so. 


At times, throughout the infinite space 

And moments of mankind's passing dream 

Which mortals call: Life (and perhaps it is) 

There comes a flaming, starlike meteor 

That passes across the limited horizons of 

Man's limited vision, as this man did. 

(And so few like him, far too few, 

To change the destiny 

Of man into something of higher, nobler 
mien) 

And, like such meteor, through blackened 
skies 

Causes man to look upward from whence he 
came, 

Surely * * * And in looking upward, take 
hope anew 

To higher endeavors than he deemed self 
capable of. 


Such a man was this, the ages own 

Him now forever but there was a time 
When Camelot’s dreams held but for a spell 
The bright promise of better things to be, 
For him: because he dared to dream the 


dreams; 
For us: because we chose to share, 


The meteor dies, for its short space 

And span of existence across the skies 

Is far too brief * * * but its inanimate 

Self cannot be truly compared unto 

The life and time allotted to 

Heroes, such as this man, President 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy was, for he, 

Though dead, not truly died, 

He, though gone, is inspiration unto 

Those generations that, following his lighted 

way, 

Shall see and know what lies beyond 

The eer acme of mankind's dearest 
f pes; 

Shall see and know what kind of life 

That God ordained for those who walk 

The new frontiers of planet, time and space, 

With human hands and hearts and minds 

Dedicated to human progress for all man- 


To God's greater glory, that the spirits 
Of unselfish souls like his might not 
Have truly lived and died in vain. 


Address by the Honorable Katharine St. 
George, of New York, at the Third 
Inter-American Parliamentary Confer- 
ence, Washington, D.C., February 5-7, 
1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 7, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, this week, 
I have had the honor to be one of the 
U.S. delegates to the Third Inter-Amer- 
ican Parliamentary Conference meeting 
here in Washington. The Chairman of 
the group, our distinguished colleague, 
Mrs. St. GEORGE set the note on Wednes- 
day for a profitable and thoughtful dis- 
cussion of the many problems of mutual 
interest to all of us in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Emphasizing the need for expanded 
trade between our countries, Mrs. Sr. 
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Groncx properly pointed out the weak- 
ness of the present Latin American trade 
patterns, the imbalance of our hemi- 
spheric trade and the need for common 
action to make trade expansion a build- 
ing block for economic development and 
progress all over Latin America. 
Mrs. Sr. Groncx's remarks follow: 
SPEECH OF KATHARINE Sr. GEORGE, MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS, PRESIDENT, U.S. GROUP AT THE 
Tamo InTER-AMERICAN PARLIAMENTARY 
CONFERENCE 


It is a great pleasure and honor for the 
members of the US. Inter-Parllamentary 
National Group to be hosts to the Third In- 
ter-American Parliamentary Conference. 

In the past, we of the Western Hemisphere 
have looked more to Europe and the Euro- 
pean powers for inspiration and guidance, 
and this is most natural as most of us have 
our roots and our basic philosophies in 
that Continent. Unfortunately, through this 
atavistic policy we have neglected our own 
hemisphere, we have drifted apart and we 
have become strangers to each other. 

Never before has it been more important 
that the Western Hemisphere be united in 
its determination to preserve freedom and to 
improve the Mving conditions of the millions 
of its inhabitants who are impoverished. 
Never before has it been more important 
that the countries of this hemisphere un- 
derstand, and be sympathetic with, each 
other’s problems and work together for their 
solution. Of all the subjects that need to 
be discussed, and understood, by Western 
Hemisphere conferences none is more im- 
portant than foreign trade. 

Although the Western Hemisphere—Can- 
ada, the United States and Latin America— 
have less than 15 percent of the world's pop- 
ulation, they account for over 40 percent of 
its production. The proportion of its land 
that can be used productively is higher than 
the world average, and it has an abundance 
of mineral wealth, including coal, iron, and 
nonferrous metals. 

Production, per capita, in the hemisphere 
is much higher than in the rest of the world, 
averaging close to $1,500, but it is small 

with what it could be if human 
and material resources were utilized to maxi- 
mum advantage. 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE ECONOMIC GAPS 


It is hardly n to add, before this 
audience, that averages and aggregates fail 
to portray an accurate picture and can be 
misleading. 

Average per capita production in the West- 
ern Hemisphere is high, but parts of the 
hemisphere continue to lag. 

Land transportation needs to be developed, 
and a favorable environment for the invest- 
ment of domestic and foreign capital created. 

These problems are not new to you, but 
they are problems that have thus far defied 
attempts at solution. The Alliance for 
Progress is an attempt to solve them, but it 
has not done so to date. It can of course be 
said that 10 years is too short a period of time 
in which to expect them to be solved. Gen- 
erations rather than decades, and decades 
rather than years, will be necessary to get at 
the root causes. 

IMPORTANCE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Meanwhile, there ls a very im t area 
in which little has been done, but in which 
definitive action could be of vital importance 
in setting the stage for economic develop- 
ment. I refer to an expansion of trade 
throughout the hemisphere 

Historically speaking, much of the explana- 
tion of the prosperity and growth of the 
United States during the past century and a 
half lies in the fact that American labor and 
American capital have had access to a large 
and prosperous market within the country's 
own borders, Never before in world history 
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have industries been as free to develop with- 
out having to worry about governmental 
barriers against their sales. The United 
States has been, and continues to be, the 
largest free trade area—in terms of purchas- 
ing power—in world history. 

The example, or perhaps more accurately. 
the good fortune, of the United States in this 
respect has been noted in Europe. 

The economic significance of the formation 
of the European Economic Community and 
the European Free Trade Association is that 
13 countries have combined into 2 groups 
to create for themselves markets in which 
there will be a minimum of barriers to the 
exchange of goods. 

It would seem that if we of the Western 
Hemisphere could eventually develop a vast 
Common Market of the West, many of our 
problems would cease. I realize of course 
that there will be many obstacles in our way 
and that this plan will take years to perfect 
and bring to fruition. But we all know that 
Rome was not built in a day and that the 
European Common Market has been an idea 
in men’s minds since the days of Charle- 
magne and that the idea of a United States 
of Europe was written about and foreseen by 
Victor Hugo a century ago. 

WESTERN HEMISPHERE TRADE IS UNBALANCED 


Although the trade of the Western Hemis- 
phere is large, it Ils not as large as it ought 
to be. The most significant shortcoming, as 
far as economic development is concerned, 
however, relates to the composition of the 
trade, rather than to its volume. 

About 80 percent of all U.S. foreign trade 
is with Western Europe. Over 20 percent is 
with Canada, and about 18 percent with 
Latin America. 

Close to 60 percent of Canada's foreign 
trade is with the United States. A little less 
than 20 percent is with Western Europe, and 
less than 6 percent is with Latin America. 

The external trade of Latin America with 
the United States and Canada, together, is 
about equal to its two-way trade with West- 
ern Europe, each of the two areas account- 
ing for slightly more than 40 percent of the 
$17 billion total. 

WEAK POSITION OF LATIN AMERICAN TRADE 

Latin America’s foreign trade position is 
less favorable today than it was before World 
War II. Although the value of Latin Ameri- 
can exports increased a little more than 30 
percent between 1948 and 1961, over 60 per- 
cent of the improvement was attributable to 
increased petroleum exports from Vene- 
zuela, If the figures for Venezuela are ex- 
cluded, Latin American exports expanded by 
only 14 percent over the 13-year period. 
Thus, exports from Latin America in 1961 
were actually smaller, on a per capita basis, 
than they were in 1948. 

These facts illustrate the importance of 
diversifying trade and of intensifying spe- 
clalization of production, in Latin America. 
The Latin American Free Trade Association 
and the Central American Common Market 
are steps in the right direction, but there 1s 
a serious question whether the areas en- 
compassed in their membership are sum- 
ciently large and diversified to make possible 
production on a scale large enough to be 
economically sustainable, 

It is evident that a substantial propor- 
tion of the outside assistance that has been 
received by Latin American countries in 
recent years has been canceled out by de- 
terioration in the terms of trade. It seems to 
me that hope for economic development in 
the area lies in the direction of expanded 
trade and improvement in the terms of 
trade. A vigorous and realistic program for 
trade liberalization could go far toward 
achieving improvement in the economic well- 
being of the peoples of the whole hemi- 
sphere. 
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THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET (AN EXAMPLE) 


The forthcoming trade negotiations in 
Geneva are important, not only to the 
United States, but to all of us in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Together, we export ap- 
Proximately $7 billion of goods to the six 
countries comprising the European Common 
Market—Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg, 
France, West Germany, and Italy. It Is im- 
Portant that we convince the European 
Economic Community that it keep its mar- 
kets open to our exports. We need to per- 
Suade them to reduce their new common 
external tariffs, and to eliminate as many of 
their discriminations against our commerce 
as possible. 

We in the Western Hemisphere will have 
a better chance of inducing the European 
Economic Community to adopt a liberal im- 
Port policy if we present a united front in 
negotiating at Geneva. If a Western Hemi- 
Sphere trade organization were already in 
being, and could speak with a single voice for 
the entire hemisphere, we would be in a 
Stronger position than we now are to secure 
Meaningful concessions. Although the six 
EEC countries export less to the Western 
Hemisphere than they import from us (64.6 
billion, compared with $7.2 billion), they are 
0 anxious to lose important foreign mar- 

ets. 

A PROPOSAL 


Let us give serious consideration to the 
formation of a free trade area or Free Trade 
Association for the Western Hemisphere. 
Let us include the Latin American Republics, 
Canada, and the United States, and have as 
Our objective the adoption of free trade with 
respect to all commodities traded in within 
the hemisphere, gradually over a period of 
15 to 20 years. I would propose, further, 
that as far as possible the external tariffs 
applied to nonmember countries by each of 
the members be harmonized with each other. 

The success of such an arrangement will 
depend upon the willingness of each mem- 
ber to accept imports from other members. 
The United States, with a gross national 
product rapidly approaching the $600 bil- 
lion-a-year mark, should provide an im- 
Mediate inducement to other countries to 
cooperate. 

In return for access to its own large mar- 
ket, the United States would have access 
to expanded markets throughout the hemi- 
sphere, Of eyen greater importance would be 
the advantages that would accrue from hay- 
ing neighbors who are becoming increasingly 
Prosperous. A rapidly developing, r- 
ous Western would be harmo- 
nious with the interests of the United States. 
on is one of the essential 


provide a powerful weapon to break the 
vicious circle of lack of markets, under- 
specialization and lack of diversification of 
production, underdevelopment, and low 
levels of living. 

Finally, may I say that I am speaking as 
a parliamentarian and as a friend, and that 
these ideas are my own and do not reflect 
Government policies. The true parliamen- 
tarian should play his part independently 
for the policies in which he believes, and not 
become a rubberstamp for the government 
in power. 

We all have much to be concerned about 
in our own hemisphere. The clouds of op- 
Pression and dictatorship hang over us all. 
Let us unite and keep fighting that good 
fight for freedom that our forefathers fought 
in their day, and let us maintain the free- 
dom we inherited from them and help it to 
grow and prosper in a bright and progres- 
stve future. 
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General de Gaulle’s Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 7, 1964 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the 
French Government of General de Gaulle 
has come in for considerable criticism 
lately as a result of some of its decisions 
and actions in the realm of diplomacy. 
Some of these criticisms are, I believe, 
justified. I, for example, joined several 
Senators in a resolution expressing the 
sense of the Senate as viewing with dis- 
approval France’s decision to extend dip- 
lomatic recognition to the Chinese 
Communist regime. 

All of us should bear in mind, how- 
ever, that France is the oldest ally of the 
United States, and one that has dis- 
played its loyalty to us when the chips 
are down—most notably in the October 
1962 missiles crisis over Cuba. Despite 
our differences of opinion with our 
French ally, we must constantly try to 
understand the mainsprings of General 
de Gaulle’s policies, for there is no doubt 
that we are dealing with one of the great 
statesmen—and certainly the most inde- 
pendent one—on the contemporary in- 
ternational scene. 

In this spirit, I commend to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues as well as to other 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
informative and insightful explanation 
of General de Gaulle's foreign policies 
by Stanley Hoffmann, professor of gov- 
ernment at Harvard University and an 
expert on French affairs. This article 
appeared in the Reporter of January 30, 
1964. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Cursing De GAULLE Is Nor a POLICY 
(By Stanley Hoffmann) 

Ever since his fateful press conference of 
January 14, 1963, General de Gaulle has be- 
come the favorite target of American com- 
mentators, officials, and semiofficials. Edito- 
Tials mention him along with Khrushchev 
as the major obstacle to American diplomacy. 
Senator FuLBRIGHT in a recent book, Dean 


that De Gaulle’s policy opposes some of 
America’s major postwar aims: European 
unity, the Atlantic Community, and the 
transcending of old-fashioned nationalism. 
American policymakers and commentators 
often assume that the only genuine kind of 
European unification is that advocated by. 
Jean Monnet and his supporters, the estab- 
lishment of supranational institutions. U.S. 
policy has not always been consistent; it 
vigorously supported Britain's application to 
the Common Market even though Britain 
made no more of a secret than did De Gaulle 
of its hostility to supranationality, This 
contradiction shows that American enthu- 
siasm for the Monnet method is in part 
mystical faith in federalism, in part calcula- 
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tion: U.S. officials have helped that a supra- 
national Europe would be united in its recep- 
tiveness to American influence. 

Whether the Monnet method is appropri- 
ate for the solution of all the problems that 
still divide the western Europeans is a mat- 
ter of serious doubt. When De Gaulle says 
that none of the six is really willing to ac- 
cept important decisions made without its 
assent, the record bears him out. Despite 
years of haggling, the existence of the Coal 
and Stee] Community has not allowed or 
compelled the six to define a common policy 
on sources of energy, In the Common Mar- 
ket itself, more than once, proposals pre- 
sented by the supranational commission 
have been shelved or mutilated by the na- 
tional ministers, especially over agriculture. 
The recent troubles about farm policy 
brought the Common Market to the brink 
of disruption. How a supranational com- 
mittee and a parliament could 
miraculously harmonize the luxuriantly di- 
vergent foreign and military policies of the 
six has never been explained. There is a 
common will to build European unity; there 
is still no joint definition of the kind of 
unity that ought to be achieved. An agree- 
ment to lower internal tariff barriers is one 
thing (and even that one had to be nego- 
tiated by the governments); a policy on the 
external tariff (I. e., trade with the rest of 
the world), on a common strategy, on a com- 
mon policy toward the Soviets or in the 
United Nations is quite another matter. 

U.S. spokesmen have called a confederal 
Europe along the lines proposed by De Gaulle 
unsatisfactory, either because it would be 
dominated by one member, France, or else 
because it would not represent real union. 
But the first argument confuses an attempt 
at leadership with a desire for domination, 
and the second misses at least three points. 
First, as long as no “better” Europe is possi- 
ble (because of deep-seated differences, as I 
suggest, or because of Gaullist malice, as 
others say), the only alternative to the.con- 
federal one is none at all—a situation that 
U.S. policy has consistently and wisely sought 
to prevent since 1947, and one that encour- 
ages nationalism far more than does De 
Gaulle’s proposal for confederation. Second, 
it is a mistake to ask De Gaule (or any other 
leader) to “choose” between 


European organization in which his nation’s 
interests are sacrificed or ignored. Third, 
whether such an organization is truly “Euro- 
pean” or not depends on its policies at least 
as much as on its structure. 
It was because of De Gaule’s insistence that 
a common agricultural policy was initiated 
and that the Common Market did not be- 
come a mere industrial free trading area, as 
the British would have preferred. It is he 
who now insists that the Six define a com- 
mon trade and agricultural policy before 
negotiating with the United States during 
the coming Kennedy round in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade meeting. He 
has vigorously opposed deals between the 
Soviets and the United States (or the United 
States and Britain) at the expense of the- 
European states or without their participa- 
tion. On the other hand, the Benelux coun- 
tries’ rejection of De Gaulle’s confederal pro- 
posals, Britain's suspicions of West Germany 
and persistent refusal to contemplate a 
deterrence „and Belgian 
Foreign Minister Paul-Henri Spaak's enthu- 
siasm for a nonaggression pact with the 
Soviet Union could hardly be called contri- 
butions to Europe's unity and strength. 
In those areas where the six have agreed 


-on common policies, it would be hard to 


prove that the measures have always been 
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favorable to U.S. economic interests; the fa- 
mous chicken war of 1963 is a good indica- 
tion. Indeed, it has happened that sugges- 
tions made by the Common Market's Com- 
mission were watered down by the ministers, 
some of whom were reluctant to antagonize 
America. In other words, a merely confed- 
eral Europe is not necessarily a disaster for 
the United States, nor is a supranational one 
necessarily a blessing. It is difficult to es- 
cape the conclusion that the only Europe 
the United States wants is one which may 
be occasionally troublesome but which would 
at least not challenge America’s political 
and military leadership. 
THE CHOICE FOR EUROPE 


This is particularly true in the touchiest 
area of all: nuclear weapons. Official US. 
policy favors a multilateral nuclear force in 
which the United States would keep its veto 
power at first. This means that the circum- 
stances in which and the price for which 
the yeto could be abandoned would be de- 
termined by the United States. Such a 
force would give America a powerful grip on 
Europe's foreign and military policy, where- 
as all the Europeans would gain would be a 
limited access to a small part of the Ameri- 
can deterrent—at a considerable financial 
cost for themselves. This is a recipe for 
frustration; it would whet the European ap- 
petite’ without satisfying it. The United 
States defends its proposal as a much better 
solution than a proliferation of national 
forces, and denounces France's nuclear pro- 

because it is national, not European. 
But at present, Germany is prevented by 
solemn treaties (and by political wisdom) 
from becoming a nuclear power, Britain pre- 
fers nuclear cooperation with the United 
States to a European formula, and there is 
as yet no European military and foreign pol- 
icy, Without one there can be no European 
deterrent, just as there could be no Euro- 
pean Defense Community 10 years ago. 

Thus, the choice for the French (and for 
the other Western Europeans) is between 
exclusive reliance on the Anglo-American 
monopoly and the construction of an “emer- 
gency parachute” in Europe: a small French 
nuclear force. Why the French effort should 
compel West Germany to build its own nu- 
clear force (and thus to jeopardize its inter- 
national position and peace), any more 
than the British effort does or the proposed 
multilateral force would, remains a mystery. 
The French force could in time—tLe., after 
it has become a reality—turn out to be a 
convincing incentive to the other Western 
Europeans to devise a common policy so as 
to profit from and obtain some control over 
the French force. 


Meanwhile, the United States denounces 
France's policy ‘as disruptive of the Atlantic 
Alliance. Actually, the Franco-American 
conflict within the alliance reflects genuine 
divergences explainable by geography, his- 
tory, and the plain facts of interstate rivalry, 
which an alliance never eliminates. Thus, 
in the military area France's craving for nu- 
-clear weapons (which started years before 
De Gaulle's return to power) originates in 
a fear shared by many, and in an evidence 
regretted by many. The fear is that of an 
American strategy which, by limiting the 
threat and postponing the use of nuclear 
weapons in case of Soviet provocation, de- 
creases the deterrent value of those weap- 
ons and exposes Europe to the risks of a war 
of defense. The evidence is that of Amer- 
ica’s unilateral definition of allied military 
doctrine, which accounts for the desires of 
so many Europeans to get some hold over 
U.S. strategic policy. Can one blame De 
Gaulle for believing, especially after Amer- 
ica's cancellation of the Skybolt, that the 
best hold is the grip one exerts through 
one’s own strength and effort, rather than 
that which depends on the other's sufer- 
ance? De Gaulle has never presented his 
force as a potential replacement for Amer- 
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ica’s as long as the cold war lasts, any more 
than he has ever asked for a withdrawal of 
U.S. troops from Europe. True, the French 
nuclear program is expensive; but it is also 
true that conventional rearmament is not 
cheaper, and that a division of labor that 
would leave all nuclear weapons in U.S. 
hands and specialize Europe in conventional 
forces would earmark Europe for permanent 
dependence—both military and political—in 
the cold war and permanent decline in the 
international competition, 

That De Gaulle’s policy implies a refusal 
to mortgage Europe’s future cannot be con- 
cealed by the cliche that contrasts his in- 
ward-looking conception with the outward- 
looking notions of other statesmen. The 
cliche is discredited not only by statistics of 
trade between the Six and the rest of the 
world, but also by France’s aid to underde- 
veloped countries in Africa and De Gaulle’s 
concern for developments in Central and 
Eastern Europe. It is hard not to interpret 
current American policy as based on the ac- 
ceptance of the status quo in Europe, and as 
projecting an Atlantic Community in which 
the Western Europeans would always look 
West rather than East, while the United 
States would remain free to deal directly 
with the Soviet Union, or with the new coun- 
tries, without letting itself be handicapped 
by European misgivings. De Gaulle's policy, 
on the other hand, seems to aim at creating 
in Western Europe a center of power sufi- 
ciently coordinated with the United States 
to discourage any Soviet ambitions but suf- 
ficiently autonomous to attract those Eastern 
Europeans who regret the division of Europe 
and the loss of national independence, as 
well as to incite the Soviets to future conces- 
sions perhaps less costly than concessions to 
the United States. His objectives, clearly, 
are the decline of Soviet power and the re- 
turn of the Soviet Union into the concert 
of Europe: here there is nothing inherently 
unacceptable to those, like Dean Acheson, 
who invented the doctrine and policy of 
“situations of strength” with the same ob- 
jectives in mind. It is doubly absurd to see 
in De Gaulle's conception a will to a “third 
force.” His line is harder than that of the 
United States, so as to protect Europe from 
the danger of new Yaltas, For the future, 
the purpose of a European center of power 
would not be to remove Europe from the cold 
war, but to accelerate the end of the cold 
war by precipitating a change in Soviet pol- 
icy. 

Once again, we find that the only thing 
such a conception really challenges is not 
American objectives but American leader- 
ship. When Robert Bowle writes that De 
Gaulle's Europe “would not be a partner of 
the United States but as independent and 
separate as possible,” he makes one wonder 
whether in his mind partnership and inde- 
pendence are not incompatible. 

As in the case of European unification, we 
must look at the real, not at the ideal, 
alternatives to De Gaulle that are available 
to U.S. policymakers. In France, the man 
the opposition is building up as the presi- 
dential candidate against De Gaulle, Socialist 
Gaston Defferre, has already expressed his 
hostility to the multilateral nuclear force 
and asked for the end of Soviet-American 
domination in the world. All over Western 
Europe, both the U.S. drive for a detente 
before any mending of Franco-American 
fences and the U.S. drive against European 
nuclear forces have been exploited by poli- 
ticlans who would like to take a leave from 
the East-West conflict altogether. If 
De Gaulle threatens U.S. policy by challeng- 
ing U.S. leadership, at least he considers the 
Soviet menace real enough to push France 
into the atomic business and to oppose the 
current fashion of diplomatic flexibility. 
One may wonder whether U.S. policy and 
interests are not more threatened by those 
who pay lip service to U.S. leadership but 
who act as if the Soviets were no longer a 
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revolutionary power, and as if the East-West 
conflict were a thing of the past. To oppose 
De Gaulle may well bring ald and comfort 
only to neutralists or to those men of good 
will but little memory whose initiatives tend 
to give away to the Soviets through negotia- 
tions many of the things the Soviet Union 
has not been able to obtain through in- 
timidation. 


DE GAULLE AND HISTORY 


Many of De Gaulle's critics, who would 
grant that he has European interests in mind 
and that his opposition to Soviet totalitarian- 
ism is genuine, nevertheless condemn him 
for being a man of the 19th century, incur- 
ably in love with the nation-state, unaware 
of the obsolescence of national sovereignty. 
anachronistically concerned with French 
grandeur, and perversely attached to a Hob- 
besian notion of world politics. His is the 
voice of a disastrous past; the path of the 
future is not the balance of power, the 
rivalry of states, the pattern of alliances, 
but partnership, the rule of law, interna- 
tional organizations submitting states to 
common rules and disciplines. That De 
Gaulle's faith in the nation-state remains 
unshaken is obvious. What is not obvious 
is whether Americans are right in condemn- 
ing nationalism so sweepingly, in interpret- 
ing De Gaulle's actions, and in charting the 
course of S 

As long as no form of social organization 
has yet appeared to replace the nation-state, 
or as long as the "general society of man- 
kind,” whose absence Rousseau noted, is not 
in sight, the only kinds of nationalism that 
are unquestionably evil are aggressive na- 
tionalism and a nationalism of resentment— 
Hitler’s partook of both. Barring those, the 
alternative to a sane and sound nationalism 
of self-respect or pride is apt to be defeatism. 
Should one prefer the sad, divided, and de- 
jected France of the 1930's or the confused 
and bitter France of the postwar years to 
the confident nation of De Gaulle? Is it in 
the interest of a major power to have satel- 
lites or allies? 

Many will grant the point but still wonder 
whether De Gaulle’s brand of nationalism 
and the apparently selfish and cold calcula- 
tion of national interests on which he acts 
do not represent a disruptive leftover from 
the past. But De Gaulle is not a monument 
from the past. Anyone familiar with his 
writings and statements should know that 
grandeur, to him, is an attitude rather than 
a policy. It is an appeal to action as against 
resignation, and to sacrifices in return for 
power; it is the opposite from pettiness, not 
the contrary of realism. Indeed, De Gaulle 
as a political figure stands totally detached 
from the issues of the past (even some that 
were close to his heart, such as the French 
Empire) or from the political quarrels of 
the He summons the French to shed 
old habits and to “marry their century,” to 
become a modern nation ably to play a new 
role, necessarily more modern than, but 
worthy of, the one France played in the past. 
He has emphasized the need for transforma- 
tion and rejuvenation more skillfully and 
clearly than his predecessors—hence the hos- 
tility of many French conservatives toward 
him. It is when he thinks that others— 
foreign enemies or even allies—try to prevent 
France from playing the role he has set for 
it that he resorts to what one critic has 
called “obstruction of the highway.” The 
rest of the time his efforts have tended to 
remove the domestic obstructionists and to 
build a highway that France could travel 
with pride as well as responsibility. Never 
has he advocated absolute sovereignty: asso- 
elation” is a key word of his political vocabu- 
lary, and he has tried to organize associations 
of nations both in Western Europe and in 
the area of France’s former empire. The man 
who depended on British and American help 
during the days of the Free French, and who 
cultivates Germany’s support as well as sym- 
pathies in Asia and Latin America today, 
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knows rather well the perils and pains of 
isolation. If he sometimes seems to accept 
It, it is because he prefers temporary solitude 
to excessive dependence. Material and spiri- 
tual interdependence he has never denied; 
it is political dependence that he fears. But 
as long as the only alternative to the politi- 
cally free nation is the politically dependent 
One, De Gaulle refuses to bow to “necessities” 
which are both specious and resistible. 

For the “course of history” does not point 
to a mutation in the traditional game of 
international politics. Since the stakes are 
80 much higher—with nuclear weapons, they 
are nothing less than the game itself—the 
actors are more prudent, or so we hope. 
The competition may be more subtle, but it 
has not been superseded. In the world as it 
is, the problem of who commands remains 
Crucial. For a given nation, the choice is 
not between its obsolescent sovereignty and 
a larger community or civilization; it still 
is what it always was, though with new 
twists; a choice between trying to be wher- 
ever possible the master of its fate and be- 
Coming the client or protege of some other 
Dation. 

This is true even for Western European 
nations. Even there, where national pride 
and consciousness fell so low after the Sec- 
ond World War that appeals for the suicide 
of sovereignty were for a while well received, 
recovery has benefited the nation-state 
rather than the ideal larger community, and 
has led inevitably to a challenge of Amer- 
ica's position, The European nations have 
Often been compared to the Greek city- 
states. What replaced the Greek city-states 
were non-Greek empires. That only a Euro- 
pean entity would have enough power to be 
& major unit in the world is clear, but just 
as obviously there would be no point in the 
undertaking if it were to be manipulated by 
some other entity, and at this stage there is 
no other way of creating it than an associa- 
tion of governments. 

There is a fatal flaw in many American 
pronouncements against national sovereignty 
and warnings against a Europe that would 
act as a superpower: the attack on the 
nation-state and power politics is premature 
and one sided. Here again the critics are 
hardly consistent. Never before has the 
World been so well covered with nation- 
States, many of them, Americans like to be- 
lleve, born with the help of the American 
midwife. In this world, neither of the pres- 
ent su is willing to renounce the 
Privileges and profits of sovereignty and 
might. The only nations whose obsolescence 
1s constantly being proclaimed by Americans 
are those of Western Europe. Discrimina- 
tion, even in the name of progress and har- 
mony, cannot fall to be disliked and sus- 
pected. When it comes to promoting a 
better world, noblesse oblige: the lions 
should give the good example, or else the 
weaker animals will run away—even if they 
are told that it fs from the course of history 
they are fleeing. 

The truth of the matter is that this course 
is sometimes clear, for instance insofar as 
colonies are concerned, and sometimes yery 
muddy, as with respect to what will suc- 
ceed the nation-state. When history's di- 
Tection was irresistible, De Gaulle has never 
stood in its way. When the direction is 
unsettled, his concern is not to find out 
history but to make history—to the best 
of his abilities and of France's resources. 
Whether he will succeed is far from certain; 
De Gaulle's policy may be an act of faith. 
However, his critics would be more convine- 
ing if they did not so often sound incensed, 
not by the scope of De Gaulle’s ambition 
(Which is indeed debatable) but by his hav- 
ing any ambition for France at all. What- 
eyer his methods, his aims have been those 
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of all French Governments since the war. 
If the criticiams concentrate on him, is it 
not because so many people had gotten used 
to discounting France, and refuse to take it 
seriously again? 


Nuclear Submarine Is Memorial to Pulaski 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 7, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
long established in our Nation's history 
that Gen. Casimir Pulaski was a truly 
great soldier and patriot. I have the 
honor of being a member of the board of 
directors of the Pulaski Foundation of 
America and it was indeed most gratify- 
ing to the members of the foundation 
when the Nation's 53d nuclear submarine 
was launched last Saturday at Groton, 
Conn., in memory of General Pulaski. 
In recognition of this event, the Wilkes- 
Barre Times Leader evening news pub- 
lished an editorial in its edition of Tues- 
day, February 4, 1964, and I include this 
editorial as part of my remarks today. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing: 

NUCLEAR SUBMARINE Is MEMORIAL TO PULASKI 

Launching of Nation’s 53d nuclear sub- 
marine, the missile-firing Casimir Pulaski, at 
Groton, Conn., on Saturday was of special in- 
terest to this community because of the role 
local residents played in this latest tribute 
to Poland's native son who gave his life for 
American independence during the revolu- 
tion. 

Joseph Lester, Kingston, president of the 
Pulaski Foundation of America, who was a 
guest of honor at the launching, initiated the 
move to name the country’s newest subma- 
rine after the famed hero who was wounded 
in the Battle of Savannah and died on board 
the Wasp on October 11, 1779. 

With the cooperation of Representative 
DANTEL J. FLOOD, Mr. Lester sent a letter to 
the late President John F. Kennedy who, in 
turn, approved the proposal in a message to 
the Department of Defense. Representative 
FLoop was unable to attend the weekend 
ceremony because of pressing Government 
business in Washington. Judge Bernard 
Brominski is a director of the Pulaski Foun- 
dation and John B. Stetz, Wilkes-Barre bus- 
inessman, Is a member of the national coun- 
oll. 

The official ceremony attracted a large 
number of Americans of Polish descent, in- 
cluding a delegation of more than 1,000 from 
the Polish American Congress, 

The Nation's newest nuclear submarine is 
a fitting memorial to General Pulaski whose 
whose body was buried in the Atlantic off 
the coast of Savannah. The dashing Polish 
officer has all types of memorials on land. 
but none at sea where his mortal remains 
were consigned under such dramatic cir- 
cumstances. 

The fact that the Casimir Pulaski will be 
equipped to fire missiles with range of 2,500 
miles makes it not only a powerful defend- 
er of the cause of freedom to which this dis- 
tinguished officer dedicated his life, but also 
a deterrent to war as part of a mighty fleet 
that is to be increased in the years immedi- 
ately ahead. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 7, 1964 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, there is 
widespread interest in seeking the best 
solution to the potentially serious prob- 
lem which might confront the Nation if 
the President, through serious illness or 
other cause, might be unable to perform 
his duties. The American Bar Asso- 
ciation has advanced a proposal which 
has much merit and is worthy of serious 
consideration. Recently, the Washing- 
ton Post, in an editorial explaining its 
features, commented favorably on this 
proposal. Because of the clarity of this 
statement and the great significance of 
the problem, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the editorial printed in the 
ReEcorp, so that it can be brought to the 


attention of my colleagues and the 
Nation. 


There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


To Avom a Vacuum 


How can the United States bridge the gap 
of a possible serious illness or other kind 
of disability on the part of the President? 
For the first time, in our opinion, a group of 
experts has come up with a reasonably satis- 
factory answer. Its recommendations have 
been given far too little attention. 

The group to which we refer is the panel 
assembled here by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation to study presidential Inability as well 
as succession to the Presidency. We have 
previously discussed the group's proposal for 
filling vacancies in the office of Vice Presi- 
dent. Equally important is the suggested 
constitutional amendment to meet a poten- 
tial emergency while the President is still in 


Following the pattern of the agreement 
first worked out by President Eisenhower and 
Vice President Nixon, the bar group has en- 
dorsed an amendment which would make 
it unmistakably clear that, in case of a Presi- 
dent's incapacity to act, his powers and 
duties, but not his Office, would “devolve 
upon the Vice President.” This temporary 
shift of power to an “acting President” would 
last only for the duration of the President's 
sickness or other disability. 

The President himself could initiate such 
a move by stating his inability in writing. 
if he did not or could not do so, the Vice 
President or another person next in the line 
of succession could intervene and exercise 
the Presidential power with the concurrence 
of a majority of the Cabinet or some other 
body that might be set up by congressional 
act. In practice this would mean that the 
Vice President could take over, without in- 
vitation from the President, only in a dire 
emergency. The President’s Cabinet would 
be a powerful safeguard against any possible 
usurpation, and we think it would he bet- 
ter to leave this check in the Cabinet, with- 
out allowing Congress to set up an alterna- 
tive. 

Normally the President would resume his 
functions by announcing his recovery in 
writing. This is as far as the Elsenhower- 
Nixon formula goes—a formula now in ef- 
fect between President Johnson and Speak- 
er McCormack. But that arrangement makes 
no allowance for the possibility that a men- 
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tally Ul President might seek to regain pow- 
er that would not be safe in his hands. In 
such a case the Vice President and a major- 
ity of the Cabinet could, under the proposed 
amendment, challenge the President's claim 
of recovery. But the acting President could 
continue to function only if Congress should 
find, by a two-thirds vote of both Houses, 
that the President's inability had not been 
removed. 

The relationships with which this proposal 
deals are extremely delicate ones. The great- 
est care must be taken to shield the presi- 
dential office from any tampering from with- 
out. Yet the existence of an Achilles’ heel 
in the present setup must be recognized. 
We think the bar panel has come closer than 
any other group to providing a satisfactory 
solution. If there is still some risk of con- 
fusion over Presidential authority in its 
formula, we surmise that it is much smaller 
than the risk in the present arrangement, 
which makes it almost impossible to relieve 
the President if he should become incapaci- 
tated. 


California and the World Oceans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1964 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I have on 
several prior occasions addressed this 
House regarding my interest in oceanog- 
raphy. It has been my hope that in these 
expressions there might be a stimulus to 
awaken in the minds of my colleagues 
here in Congress an interest and a con- 
cern to direct a more meaningful thrust 
into a program of research and develop- 
ment in this last, vast frontier of our 
global environment. 

It was a matter of great satisfaction to 
me that the State of California has re- 
cently demonstrated its enlivened con- 
cern in this field. My compliments and 
admiration go to our Gov. Edmund G. 
Brown for the foresight and wisdom dis- 
played in calling the recently concluded 
Governor's Conference on California and 
the World Oceans. Under previous per- 
mission, Mr. Speaker, I include at this 
point in the Recorp the timely and co- 
gent remarks of the executive who leads 
a State in this Union with over 1,300 
miles of coastline, and a State which has 
an obvious high stake in the development 
of the knowledge and technology of 
oceanography: 

Appress BY Gov. EDMUND G. Brown, GOV- 
ERNOR’S CONFERENCE ON CALIFORNIA AND 
THE WORLD OCEAN, CALIFORNIA MUSEUM OF 
SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY, Los ANGELES, JANU- 
ary 31, 1964 
The launching of the Echo-2 satellite from 

the California coast last week and this con- 

een dramatize the question before us 
y. 

Space is being pierced. Man's restless 
quest for knowledge and his urge to conquer 
the empty heavens above will take him to the 
moon in our time. But the question is: Will 
we explore the ocean depths in our time? 
Will we discover in this generation the mys- 
teries of that region where life itself began? 

Many of you have been asking those ques- 
tions. And you have been seeking the an- 
swers. 

Now, I hope, with this conference you will 
have a new, more active partner in that 
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questioning process—the State of California. 
Our magnificent research and training facil- 
ities at Scripps and the world-famous work 
being done by other institutions—both pri- 
vate and public—are well known to all of you. 
We have gone a long way in exploring the 
sea, its nature, its life and its uses, but the 
road is so long it is as though we have taken 
only a first step. 

It is time, I think, for a searching appraisal 
by Government, private Institutions and in- 
dustry of where we are going in this vital 
area of knowledge and rich resources. And 
it is time to begin planning how to get there. 

The sea belongs to all of us. But can each 
of us continue to act as though we own it? 
Should we be allowed to pollute it; to loot 
its riches indiscriminately; to fill the bays 
and foul the rivers that flow into it? Can we 
preserve the beaches while at the same time 
taking the oil from the tidelands? 

The questions come fast and furiously. 
And they are immensely complex. I am not 
here today to give you the answers. Some 
of the questions we already are wrestling 
with. But the need is not so much for 
answers to individual questions but for a 
better understanding of our oceanic environ- 
ment in its entirety so we can plan for and 
deal with the interrelationships involved. 

I propose that this conference launch us 
on such an investigation here in California 
through the creation of a task force for 
marine resources development. I urge you 
to take it under consideration and advise 
me how best we can devise a planning and 
research body which will make California the 
leader in oceanography as it is today the 
leading State in the aerospace sciences. 

We have the resources. We have the ocean 
environment in its many different forms. 
We have the research plant and we have 
the greatest aggregate of scientific and en- 
gineering skills in the country, if not in 
the world. 

Let me now, as Governor, give you my 
thoughts on what a task force for a marine 
development plan might accomplish. 

First, education: I do not have to teli you 
men who have sought assistants that we do 
not have enough oceanographers. It is estl- 
mated the Nation now has about 1,500 
trained marine scientists. In 1962, we grad- 
uated only 34 fully qualified oceanographers. 
Only 10 universities grant degrees in marine 
sciences. Those are shocking statistics when 
you consider that the United States is the 
leading seapower in the world, militarily 
and economically. 

And the figures illustrate how far behind 
we have fallen in our race for knowledge of 
the sea, for knowledge so vital it may involve 
our very survival in the distant future. 

The State's effort in marine sciences edu- 
cation is not inconsiderable. We support 
the Scripps Institution with $1.5 million; 
the Marine Resources Institute for $134,000; 
the Bodega Marine Laboratory and the ma- 
rine fisheries facility at Humboldt State Col- 
lege. 

In addition, of course, we are deeply in- 
volved in many Federal research projects 
which help our educational effort. 4 

This State's total commitment to educa- 
tion is the largest in the Nation. We have 
the most extensive system of tuition-free 
higher education in the world. And we are 
training many hundreds of scientists and 
engineers. 

But, have we been slighting the marine 
sciences? Should we be more 
ocean phers? Do we need more and dif- 
ferent facilities? These are questions you 
men can answer for us. I hope you will un- 
dertake an examination of them and advise 
us of our needs for the future. 

My second point concerns water: The 
adverse Supreme Court decision in the Co- 
lorado River case now has thrust upon Cali- 
fornia a reexamination of our long-range 
water policies and needs. 

Certainly, we must now look harder than 
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ever at the question of salt water conver- 
sion to provide for a population of 42 mil- 
lion persons by the year 2000, most of them 
in Southern California. The pilot plant 
at San Diego has proved the feasibility of 
salt water conversion. 

The next step is to build an atomic plant 
which will produce both power and fresh 
water from the sea. Secretary Udall has 
proposed a 50-million-gallon prototype plant 
as part of the Pacific Southwest water plan. 
We have asked the bureau to separate that 
plan from the water project and build it 
independently of a regional water project. 

Such a plant, producing 50 times more 
water than the San Diego facility, should 
give us an answer to the next question. 
Should we be thinking now of a power and 
seawater conversion plant of much greater 
capacity, say in the 25,000-megawatt range. 
producing 1 or 2 billion gallons of water a 
day? Based on present technology, it ap- 
pears feasible. 

What we need to establish, however, is 
where such an enormous plant could be built 
and what it would do to the beach and ocean 
environment around it. Great quantities 
of heat would be discharged into the sea 
from such a plant. What would the effect of 
such discharges be on marine life, on swim- 
ming, and on the purity of the water near 
the plant? 

Is that not a question our new task force 
of advisors could undertake? 

Third, let us look at the fishing industry 
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As the leading commercial fishing State in 
the Nation and as one of the most important 
in the world, we have a big stake in both 
the preservation and enhancement of ocean 
fishing. 

The industry produces some $200 million 
annually and all of our estimates, including 
some from you gentlemen, indicate that the 
total yield could be doubled. We must find 
ways of doing this. 

First, let me say that I do not think there 
is a basic conflict between commercial and 
sport fishing. There are plenty of fish out 
there for both and the policy of State gov- 
ernment will continue to be the preserva- 
tion of both kinds of fishing. 

Nevertheless, there are complex and seri- 
problems involved in reconciling the 
sport and commercial fishermen 
ing proper management of the 
I suggest that four things need 
doing In this field: 


1. A complete survey and assessment of 


2. The habits of each harvestable species 
must be understood in relation to its phys- 
ical and biological environment, so that it 
may be caught at the optimum time and 
place, and in the most efficient manner. 

3. Ways must be found to utilize them; 
to develop the knowledge and technology for 
efficiently catching, handling, and processing 
them. 

4. Laws and regulations implementing the 
results of this research must be adopted to 
insure that a maximum sustained yield can 
be continued. 

I hope that in future discussions you will 
devote some attention to those questions. 
We need your expert advice and opinion and 
we would welcome your views. 

Fourth, is recreation; Today people are 
flocking to the beaches and marinas in record 
numbers for boating, surfing, sunning, and 
skindiving. 

By the year 2000, only 36 years from now, 
with more than 40 million people in the 
State, if all choose to visit the seashore at 
once we would have 8 persons standing on 
every foot of the usable shore. 
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Fortunately, that won't happen. But the 
mental picture of it illustrates the pressing 
need for a public policy which is based on 
the economic and recreational needs of a 
large population. 

There is another concern. Our beaches 
are disappearing. Erosion is sweeping away 
the masses of sand which piled up along 
the California coast in the past. The proc- 
ess has been intensified because dam con- 
Struction on our streams has reduced the 
Movement of sand to the coastal beaches. 

Let me cite one example of what is hap- 
pening. Five years ago we purchased what is 
known as Bolsa Chica Beach, south of Long 
Beach. It will be erased within 10 years if 
the present erosion process continues. To 
Construct reefs and groins to save this pre- 
Cious asset so enjoyed by millions annually 
will require an expenditure of $6,546,000. 
We think it worth the cost. In conjunction 
With the county and Federal Corps of Engi- 
neers, we have embarked on an ambitious 
Plan to recoup the losses already suffered and 
to preclude further loss. 

We look to you to find some means, prob- 
ably mechanical, but greatly less costly than 
our present program, to turn sand from the 
ocean canyons, possibly to allow sand and 
Silt to flow down the rivers rather than slowly 
inevitably back up behind the great dams. 

Our concern for the beaches and recrea- 
tion points up the many new problems in 
the multiple use of our marine resources 
Made urgent by our rapidly expanding pop- 
uation and the increased availability of 
those resources. 

We must preserve the beaches and develop 
the of] pools. We must build harbors and 
Provide space for salling. We must save both 
the party boats and the tuna fleets. And we 
must build atomic salt water plants and save 
the Bodega Bays and the Malibus. 

I do not believe those are mutually exclu- 
Sive goals. But they will not be attained 
Without careful planning and without long- 
range thinking. 

I ask you to begin that kind of planning 
and thinking. I promise you that we in Gov- 
ernment will provide the forum and the leg- 
islative and administrative machinery to cre- 
ate a State marine resources development 
Plan. I ask you to join in the making of it. 

Finally, let me turn now to the Federal 
Tole in our marine future. In the current 

year the U.S. Government is spending 
in the order of 85 billion to explore the mys- 
teries of space. For oceanography—$124 mil- 
lion. In terms of a gross national product of 
$600 billion and a Federal budget of $98 bil- 
lion, $124 million is a pittance. It is grossly 
inadequate to meet the Russian and Japanese 
challenge in fishing and oceanography. It is 
grossly inadequate for the resources planning 
of this Nation. 

I believe it is primarily a Federal responsi- 
bility to scientifically investigate and develop 
the resources of the sea. 

The Federal Government assumes that re- 
Sponsibility for our land resources. It does 
80 for space. No State has the resources to 
do the job, No State can assume a function 
which involves the national interest and 
Security. 

Dr. Schaefer points out that we know more 
About the surface of the Moon than we do 
about the region where life began. And it 
is this inner space which contains 90 per- 
Cent of the Earth's animals and more mineral 
and food resources than the land has ever 
Produced. 

We know of immense phosphate deposits 
off the coast of Lower California, a rich 
Source of fertilizers for our agricultural 
industry. 

We know of deposits of mineral nodules, 
rich in manganese and cobalt; of dome- 
Shaped geological structures off southern 
California that probably contain huge oil 
deposits; and we know of untapped fish re- 
Sources worth billions of dollars. 
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But science, engineering, and technology 
must be brought to bear on these problems 
before they will yield answers: 

We cannot find those answers with $124 
million a year, less than the cost of a single 
space rocket, And I submit that national 
security and the national interest is as seri- 
ously involved in oceanography as it is in 
space. 

I urge President Johnson and the Con- 
gress to make a new evaluation of this Na- 
tion's policies for oceanography and marine 
resources development. 

I particularly recommend the following 
steps be taken immediately: 

1. Passage of the bill now before Congress 
to create a national policy and master plan 
for oceanography and the development of 
marine resources. 

2. An increase in educational ald. We par- 
ticularly need new physical resources—lab- 
oratories by the sea, housing for scientists, 
classrooms, and equipment. 

3. A program of Federal scholarships in 
oceanography to boost the present number 
of graduates in the marine sciences. 

4. Grants to States for more fish surveys. 
California is sharply limited in its survey 
facilities, We have only one oceangoing boat 
to conduct fish population surveys where sev- 
eral could be utilized. The plain fact is we 
can only guess how many fish there are in 
the ocean, where they are, where they go 
and why. 

5. Tax concessions for private research. 
We are told that space and defense spending 
will level off in the years ahead. When that 
happens, great research resources now de- 
yoted to the space effort will become unused 
and unemployed. That precious resource— 
our scientists and engineers—must not be 
wasted. We should plan now to convert 
some of them to civilian uses. 

I suggest that this can be done by en- 
couraging private industry to get into marine 
research and begin now to find ways to tap 
the riches of the ocean for this generation 
and future generations. Tax concessions for 
research, allowing space and defense con- 
tractors to invest some of their research fa- 
cilities for civilian purposes, will assist that 
effort. The exploration of the oceans and 
the mining and harvesting of their riches is 
a logical and suitable goal for research- 
oriented organizations. 

Such a program is critical for California. 
We are growing by 600,000 persons a year. 
We need 200,000 new jobs a year. In a 
changing national economy, we must seek 
new economic frontiers, Our thousand-mile 
coastline represents that frontier. Beyond 
it, in the waters of the great Pacific, lie the 
secrets of life itself. 

We must probe for those secrets as we are 
probing for the moon. 

We must unlock the mysteries of the 
depths as we are exploring the heavens 
above us. 

Toward that end, I ask you men at this 
conference to join in a new pioneering effort 
that will retain our supremacy on top of 
and under the seas. 


Practical Method Versus Handout 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
> Friday, February 7, 1964 
Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the fact that the other body in 


their consideration of the tax bill closed 
the door on various proposals to provide 
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an income tax-credit for parents as they 
encounter expenses of their family mem- 
bers’ education, an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Thursday, January 30, edi- 
tion of the Chicago Heights Star is 
timely. 


In view of the action of the Senate, 
which was accomplished by an un- 
precedented amount of arm-twisting, the 
thoughtful, succinct commentary in this 
editorial comes too late to affect congres- 
sional deliberation, but dramatizes the 
frustrated hopes of many taxpayers for 
a practical rather than a political tax 
bill. I insert the editorial into the REC- 
orD at this point for the attention of the 
Members: 
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As might have been expected, opposition 
has developed to a proposal that the new 
Federal income tax bill provide credits for 
parents who are paying college tuition. We 
hope the objections will be dissolved during 
debate on the Senate floor. 

This newspaper commented last Decem- 
ber on the worth of the tax credit proposal, 
The credit would be deducted from the 
amount of income tax pald, rather than from 
the total taxable income. Thus the small 
taxpayer would receive treatment equal to 
that of the most wealthy. 


No less important is the fact that this 
form of Federal aid to education would cost 
nothing to administer and could not pos- 
sibly engender fears of Federal meddling in 
the fleld of education. ` 

We are afraid there are many people in 
the Congress, however, who prefer to be 
in the position of giving something away 
directly. Merely permitting the voter to 
retain what is already his falls to fit the 
pattern of largess from a paternalistic gov- 
ernment. 

It is our hope that this time the practical 
method will prevail. 


Address by the Honorable Joseph M. 
Montoya, of New Hampshire, Before the 
Pan-American Interparliamentary Con- 
ference, February 6, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 7, 1964 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following speech was delivered at the 
third Inter-American Parliamentary 
Conference on February 6, here in Wash- 
ington and, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
say that the speech was delivered by our 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from New Mexico [Mr. Montoya], in 
faultless Spanish. 

The delegates from our sister republics 
were pleased and somewhat surprised at 
the Congressman’s knowledge and un- 
derstanding of their language. The gen- 
tleman from New Mexico [Mr. MONTOYA] 
was a great help to us during this Con- 
ference and I feel that, as a member of 
the executive committee, he will serve us 
well in the future. 

His remarks follow: 
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ADDRESS BEFORE THE Pan-AMERICAN INTERPAR- 
LIAMENTARY CONFERENCE, FEBRUARY 6, 1964 


Madam President and fellow delegates, as 
we gather here today in the seat of the Orga- 
nization of American States as parllamen- 
tarians from the American Continent, it is 
most natural that we confront our common 
problems in a brotherly spirit with mutual 
understanding. The date of March 13, 1961, 
is the day during which a great effort was 
launched by the representatives of our Latin- 
American sister states and our late President, 
John F. Kennedy. j 

From this meeting emerged the blueprint 
for economic development and social progress 
under the name of the Alliance for Progress. 
Freedom, human dignity, and economic prog- 
ress became the central themes enunciated in 
the Charter of Punta del Este. 

Twenty American Republics became a col- 
lective entity dedicated to action. Each of us 
took inventory of our shortcomings and 
placed both our faults and our grievances 
upon the roundtable of international dis- 
cussion, 

It was at that time clearly understood by 
all that no program for economic develop- 
ment could succeed in Latin America unless a 
proper base were established in each country. 
That base was conceived as a launching pad 
from which to rocket our hemisphere to new 
heights of development as defined in the 
charter. 

Each government pledged land reform, 
fiscal reform and an equitable tax collection 
system. These assurances were given to the 
U.S. Congress when it appropriated the first 
funds for the United States contribution and 
participation. 

Every nation understood that these condi- 
tions had to be met before moneys were to be 
disbursed from the trust fund of the Inter- 
American Bank. Our Congress clearly em- 
braced these conditions as vital components 
of the entire plan. 

Today I may say that some countries have 
complied with these requisites while others 
have not. We are told that the parliaments 
of some nations haye refused to go along with 
adequate land and tax reform while other 
nations have not had the executive leader- 
ship necessary to push and implement such 


Those nations which are doing their part 
in the Alliance are disheartened not by set- 
backs or by temporary fallures. They are 
disheartened and discouraged by lack of ef- 
fort, wherever it exists. 

Those nations which are making progress 
within the Alliance are doing so only because 
of their own determination to do so. Those 
nations which have nothing to show but re- 
current failure and a slipping toehold on the 
status quo must accept responsibility for 
their own inadequacies and, above all, strike 
out anew on the road to victory. 

One point should be made abundantly 
clear. The United States is behind the aims 
of the Alliance for Progress. But, the Con- 
gress and the American people desire part- 
nership only with those nations which have 
the will to initiate and carry through long 
needed reforms that will insure the human 
dignity of their own people. Let it be 
known that the Alliance for Progress has 
proven that there exist many nations in 
Latin America whose national fabric is jewel 
studded with unrelenting dedication to such 
high ideals. 

The American people and the Congress 
have approached the Alliance as a brother 
wishing to join together with another broth- 
er in a common effort. The affinity that has 
already been established between the part- 
ners in the Alliance can be further strength- 
ened. The only forces capable of piercing 
that affinity are unjust, agitated attacks 
cloaked under a blanket of inflammatory na- 
tionalism, Only when geared to the accom- 
Pplishment of constructive projects is nation- 
alism a welcome ingredient. Each member 
of the Alliance must examine its own con- 
tributions and then determine for itself 
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whether national pride has been a force for 
construction or destruction. 

On the part of the United States we have 
been and are providing resources in quanti- 
ties necessary to help make this development 
plan a success. As the late President Kenne- 
dy pointed out, we provided the resources to 
help rebuild the economies of Western Eu- 
rope against nearly equal odds, 

It was then that the United States learned 
that any development program must be 
founded on a cornerstone of healthy, amica- 
bie partnership and dedicated resolve. 

From March 13, 1961 to June 30, 1963, the 
United States has made a total of $2,490 
million available to the Alliance for Progress. 
Of that sum, $403.7 million have been sent to 
Latin America under the food-for-peace-pro- 
gram, That program has fed more than 
15 million people throughout Latin America. 

During the current fiscal year, the United 
States will be channeling more financial re- 
sources into the Latin American economies. 
Funds will include $430 million in new ap- 
propriations; $95 million carried over and 
avallnble to the Agency for International 
Development; $130 million in new Social 
Progress Trust Funds and 840 million in 
carryover funds available for the Social 
Progress Trust Pund. 

It ls plainly obvious that no one govern- 
ment could possibly undertake to singularly 
provide the financial resources necessary to 
successfully conclude so broad a program of 
development. A large share of the burden 
must be carried by private industry—both 
domestic and foreign. The United States, as 
well as many Latin American countries, has 
found that private enterprise can provide 
not only necessary capital, but also many 
lacking but vitally needed skills. In the 
United States private enterprise has provided 
not only goods and services, jobs, and eco- 
nomic advancement, but also through a law- 
ful and just system of taxation our Govern- 
ment has received indispensable revenues 
with which to conduct the public business. 
It is a similar system of private enterprise 
and just taxation which the Alliance for 
Progress envisions as the ideal for Latin 
American development, 

During 1962, all men of good will in this 
hemisphere were heartened to see 10 of the 
19 Latin American member countries exceed 
the 2.6 percent per capita annual growth 
rate which was to be the alm of all partici- 
pants. Yet due to inadequate growth in 
some of the larger countries the average an- 
nual growth for all of Latin America was be- 
low the 2.5 percent figure. 

It must this year be our alm to achieve 
and exceed that rate of growth in every 
Latin American participating country, 

President Johnson has vigorously reaf- 
firmed this Nation’s belief and trust in the 
Alliance. Each nation can do no less than 
reaffirm its trust in the Alliance and rededi- 
cate itself to its ideals. 

My fellow delegates, we are all aware that 
those ideals are indeed high. To approach 
them will require a cooperative effort of great 
magnitude, Our determination shall be 
challenged in countless ways, but let us 
never forget that the rewards of success afe 
also countless. The journey will be long, 
but it can be made, and together we shall 
make It. 


Civil Rights Act 


SPEECH 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7152) to enforce 
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the constitutional right to vote, to confer 
jurisdiction upon the district courts of the 
United States to provide injunctive relief 
against discrimination in public accommo- 
dations, to authorize the Attorney General 
to institute suits to protect constitutional 
righs in education, to establish a Commu- 
nity Relations Service, to extend for 4 years 
the Commission on Civil Rights, to prevent 
discrimination in federally assisted pro- 
grams, to establish a Commission on Equa! 
Employment Opportunity, and for other pur- 
poses. ‘ 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Chairman, the House 
Judiciary Committee, on which I serve, 
finally last November 20 reported out 
the compromise civil rights bill, which 
had been worked on for over 7 months. 

This bill is not limited to one group of 
people. It has provisions which are very 
beneficial to all the people of our coun- 
try. 

One provision requires an educational 
survey on lack of opportunity due to 
race, color, religion, or national origin. 
The Attorney General is authorized to 
institute or intervene in cases involving 
denial of rights to full use of any facility 
owned, operated, or managed by public 
authority, where parties are unable to 
pursue legal remedy. 

In connection with Federal aid, the 
administration bill contained a declara- 
tion that no law providing Federal as- 
sistance by grant, contract, loan, insur- 
ance, guaranty, or otherwise, shall re- 
quire such assistance to be furnished in 
circumstances in which persons are dis- 
criminated against because of race, color, 
religion, or national origin. The com- 
promise bill contains a declaration that 
all persons shall have the right to partic- 
ipate free from discrimination in all 
programs and activities receiving Fed- 
eral financial aid. 

The bill contains a section providing 
for the establishment of an Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission 
which is authorized to initiate or receive 
charges, conduct investigations, seek vol- 
untary solutions in cases where there is 
discrimination because of race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin, In the event of 
failure to secure voluntary solution, the 
Commission is authorized to file a civil 
action for enforcement in a Federal dis- 
trict court. 

The coverage is limited to employment 
under Federal contract and Federal em- 
ployment. It applies to most employers 
of 25 or more employees—100 for the 
first year, 50 for the second year—and 
most unions of 25 or more members—100 
for the first year, 50 for the second 
year—and by employment agencies—in- 
cluding State employment agencies as- 
sisted by USES—supplying employers 
covered under this bill. 

This is really a fair employment prac- 
tice section and 23 States, including 
Pennsylvania, already Lave FEPC laws. 
Now an advancement has been made in 
this bill with the proposal to establish a 
Federal Fair Employment Practices 
Commission. 

The bill also contains important sec- 
tions on voting rights in Federal elec- 
tions; public accommodations—Pennsyl- 
vania already has a law on this subject; 
Civil Rights Commission; and the civil 
rights protection in which the Attorney 
General is authorized to intervene in 
private action to prevent denial of equal 
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Protection of Jaw on account of race, 
color, religion, or national origin. 

I very much hope that the Congress 
will act favorably on this measure. 


Washington State Statutes Preempt 
Proposed Federal Civil Rights Legisla- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


— OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 7, 1964 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, for more 
than a week I have listened carefully to 
the debate on the civil rights legislation 
Presently under House consideration. 
The arguments offered, both pro and 
Con, have ben most impressive and when 
amendments were offered T have sup- 
Ported or opposed them depending on 
how I believed each was in the public 
interest and would best protect the con- 
Stitutional rights of all citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, nothing is perfect and 
when this legislation goes to the other 

I am confident some of the provi- 
sions of H.R. 7152 can and will be im- 
Proved. Meanwhile, I understand that 
every member of the Washington State 
Congressional delegation has been receiv- 
ing considerable mail from their con- 
Stituents expressing concern with regard 
to the far-reaching effects of the civil 
Tights bill. As a Member of Congress 
who has consistently opposed further ex- 
Pansion of Federal Government this 
concern is certainly understandable and 
in this connection, let me assure my con- 
Stituents and the people of the State of 
Washington that our State already has 
laws comparable to or more stringent 
than those being considered in this bill. 

As further proof, my colleague from 
eastern Washington's Fourth Congres- 
sional District asked for and receiyed 
Specific written assurances from Con- 
8ressman WILLIAM M. MCCULLOCH, rank- 
ing Republican on the House Judici- 
ary Committee, that the provisions of 
H.R. 7152 would have no effect on the 
State of Washington. Moreover I have 
received additional written assurances to 
the same effect from a representative of 
the Department of Justice in the person 
of Mr. Edward Guthman, for many years 
& well-known Seattle newspaperman. In 
Other words, under H.R. 7152, State 
Statutes would have priority over Federal 
law in my State of Washington and en- 
forcement proceedings of civil rights 
laws would be by State rather than 
Federal officials. Mr. Speaker, this is 
Particularly important to those of us who 
are fearful of the ever-expanding power 
of the Federal Government. 

In this connection and under unani- 
Mous consent I include following these 
remarks the two letters previously re- 
ferred to covering the matter of state 
Preemption. 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 27, 1964. 
Hon, CaTHERINE May, 
Longworth Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CATHERINE: This is in response to your 
letter of January 22 wherein you seek infor- 
mation on statements made by a constituent 
in opposition to the civil rights bill. 

One organization in particular has been 
circulating pamphlets, letters and other ma- 
terlal in opposition to the civil rights bill 
(H.R. 7152) now before thhe House. This or- 
ganization is seeking to defeat the bill by 
placing unfounded interpertations upon its 
provisions or by condenming provisions 
which are not actually contained in the bill 
as reported, but which were in the subcom- 
mittee bill. 

In contrast to statements made by this 
organization and repeated in the letter re- 
ceived by you, every title of the civil rights 
bill is keyed strictly to the guarantee of civil 
rights for all Americans, Negro as well as 
white. 

The drafters of the legislation (of which 
I was one) did not incorporate provisions 
indiscriminately for political advantage and 
without good reason. Each title was included 
because solid, well-documented proof had 
been presented to the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee during lengthy hearings that Amer- 
ican ctilzens were being denied their consti- 
tutional rights. 

The bill is aimed at correcting irregulari- 
ties in the right to vote, the opportunity to 
obtain a job, the ability to gain an adequate 
education, the right to receive the equal 
benefits and protection of Government and 
the opportunity to obtain reasonable accom- 
modations while traveling in interstate 
commerce. 

There is no doubt that the provisions of 
this bill will increase to some extent the 
authority of the Federal Government. Gen- 
erally speaking, I am opposed to such in- 
creases of power. But, when basic rights of 
citizenship are involved and the State and 
local governments fail to guarantee these 
rights, then I believe the burden falls upon 
the Federal Government to take over the 
responsibility. 

Whenever possible, the drafters of the bill 
have sought to surround the extension of 
authority with sufficient Judicial and admin- 
istrative safeguards. This was the case, for 
example, in title VI, where a recipient who 
has had terminated Federal financial assist- 
afice may seek judicial review of such termi- 
nation. The same may be said of title VII 
where a businessman or labor union cannot 
be enjoined from discriminatory employment 
practices unless and until there has been a 
complete litigation of the matter in Federal 
court where the Government must sustain 
the burden of proof. 

In addition, the important titles on public 
accommodations (title II) and employment 
(title VII), ample provision is made for the 
Federal Government to defer to the States 
complaints where State law provides a work- 
able forum for handling the complaints. 

Thirty-two States have public accommoda- 
tion laws and 25 States have FEPO laws. 
Washington State has effective legislation 
in both areas which you, of course, are far 
more familiar with than I. Thus, in your 
State, as with many other States with effec- 
tive legislation, there will be no cause for 
the Federal Government to intrude in these 
areas at all. 

The civil rights bill is primarily almed at 
correcting abuses in those areas of the coun- 
try where local authority fails to take effec- 
tive action. Whenever a State or locality 
meets its obligations in the area of civil 
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rights, then the right or need for Federal in- 
tervention will disappear. 

In this regard the drafters of the bill have 
taken precaution to guard against undue in- 
trusion in local matters by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Thus, Federal officials will have 
no authority to correct “racial imbalance” 
but only to desegregate public schools in 
accordance with the Supreme Court deci- 
sions. Similarly, there will be no authority 
for the Federal Government to insist upon 
“racial balance“ in employment. All that 
may be done is to enjoin discriminatory em- 
ployment or membership practices of em- 
ployers or labor unions. 

I may also add that no criminal penalties 
are provided for in the bill. If violations are 
found to exist, the Federal courts are only 
authorized to enjoin the illegal behavior, 
Thus, it may be said that States and individ- 
uals alike are given the opportunity to 
cleanse their behavior without any undue 
burdens being placed upon them. 

Finally, in mse to the statement in 
your constituent's letter that all “public es- 
tablishments” would be subject to Federal 
regulation under the bill, I can categorically 
deny this allegation. Title II has been pri- 
marily limited to eating establishments, 
places of lodging, gasoline stations, and 
places of amusement, 

In addition, other places may be covered 
if they are located within one of the above 
covered establishments and hold themselves 
out as serving the patrons of such covered 
establishment (i.e., a barbershop located in 
a hotel). Every public establishment would 
be covered according to a provision of title 
II, if State law requires segregation, but 
this merely codifies case law and such 
a condition exists in only the most limited 
areas of the country. 

I hope that my response to the statements 
of your constituent are sufficiently detailed 
to overcome such fears as may exist. I do 
regret the length of this letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILIA M. MCCULLOCH, 
Representative to Congress. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
WasuHincrTon, D.C., 
February 6, 1984. 
Hon. THOMAS M. PELLY, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am pleased to reply 
to your inquiry about what effect the Civil 
Rights bill now pending in the House of Rep- 
resentatives would have in the State of 
Washington. As a practical matter, the bill 
would have little or no effect. 

You are well aware that any bona fide res- 
ident of the State of W: m can reg- 
ister to vote without any difficulty. Since 
there is no discrimination, the sections of 
the bill seeking to end voting discrimina- 
tion would have no application in Wash- 
ington. 

Washington has had a law banning dis- 
crimination in places of public accommoda- 
tion since 1890. Title Ii—the public accom- 
modations section—of the bill now before 
the House specifically sets forth that a State 
law banning discrimination in places of pub- 
lic accommodation will take precedence over 
the Federal law. So, , there would be 
no change in the existing situation in Wash- 
oe with respect to public accommoda- 

on. 

Since there is no discrimination in public 
facilities in the State of Washington, title 
III and title IV of the bill would have no 
practical application in Washington State. 
This is also true with respect to title VI 
which bans discrimination in federally as- 
sisted programs, since, again, no such sit- 
uation exists in Washington State. 
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Title VII deals with fair employment prac- 
tices. Washington has had a similar law 
since 1949, I understand, so there is very 
little likelihood that a Federal FEPC would 
have much application. Title VII also sets 
forth that where States have existing fair 
employment laws, those laws will remain in 
effect except to the extent they might con- 
flict with the Federal law. 

This covers the pertinent sections of the 
bill. 

I am enclosing a summary of the bill and 
a copy of a letter which we have sent to a 
number of Members of Congress who have 
written requesting comments on extreme at- 
tacks on the Civil Rights bill by the Coordi- 
nating Committee for Fundamental American 
Freedom. 

I hope you will find these useful and if 
you have any further questions or wish any 
further information, please do not hesitate 
to call on us. 

With kind regards. 

Sincerely, 
EDWIN GUTHMAN, 
Special Assistant for Public Information. 


Religion Is Irrelevant in Choosing Candi- 
dates for Public Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 7, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following excellent statement on the 
choosing of the vice-presidential candi- 
date. It was written by the distinguished 
publisher of the Atlanta Constitution, 
Ralph McGill. 

Mr, McGill's column appeared in the 
February 2, 1964, edition of the New 
York Herald Tribune: 

IRRELEVANT ISSUE 

By electing John F, Kennedy President of 
the United States, American voters succeed- 
ed also in removing religion from politics to 
a degree not yet determined. Certainly the 
old bugaboos, created by ignorance, arro- 
gance and fear, are substantially eliminated, 
If a Pope can go to Jerusalem and the holy 
sites of Christianity in the region about the 
Golden City, then perhaps he may also visit 
the United States, Great Britain, or even 
Luther's Germany without arousing any great 
amount of idiotic clamor. 

As the political year of 1964 moved from 
gilded paper caps, tooting horns and the 
quaffing of toasts into the realities of our 
social system, the spinoff from the politics 
of an election year became evident. 

Speculative discussion began to be heard 
above the clatter and conversational babble 
of cocktail parties. The question being asked 
is whether each party will nominate a Ro- 
man Catholic as Vice President. Between 
bites of embalmed fish on crackers, the pros 
and cons clash loudly with the laughter of 
the martini addicts each afternoon in hotel 
and club rooms about the Nation. 

The best reply to such talk, to date, comes 
from New York's Liberal Party. A policy 
statement from this organization, which 
often holds the balance of power in city and 
State elections, said that putting up a bal- 
anced ticket, with the choice for Vice Presi- 
dent confined to a Roman Catholic, would 
“nullify the historic achievement of the 
Kennedy election.” 

“We belleve that in choosing a vice presi- 
dential candidate in 1964, we should seek 
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experience and stature in national and inter- 
national affairs, proven ability in the high- 
est public service and the profoundest com- 
mitment to the democratic principles on 
which this Nation was founded,” the state- 
ment said. 

The Liberal Party leadership did not op- 
pose or suggest a Catholic not have a place 
on the ticket. The point made is one that 
all Americans might well make—that the 
question of religious affiliation is irrelevant. 

At about the same time a Jesuit publica- 
tion, America, published an editorial on the 
same Subject, The editors took note of the 
fact that five of the eight persons most fre- 
quently mentioned as possible running 
mates with President Johnson are Roman 
Catholics. America said: 

„It is gratifying that a man’s Catholic 
faith is no longer an obstacle to the highest 
Federal office. We credit Mr. Kennedy with 
burying that issue forever. But we would 
regret to see it rise again in a new form, this 
time turned inside out. A candidate’s Cath- 
olic faith should not become a qualification 
for office. It should neither block his way nor 
ease him onto the ticket. If the old ‘religious 
issue’ was shameful, its new version is ridic- 
ulous,” 

It is good now to have such healthy dis- 
cussion.. There is no state religion in 
America. Every man is presumed to be first 
of all a citizen. As a citizen he is free. He 
is free to be a Christian believer or not. He 
is free to associate himself with any other 
faith * * * or to withhold himself. 

This brings us naturally to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court's proper decision that the State 
may not require a pupil to attend prayers 
officially conducted by teachers, represent- 
ing the State. Voluntary prayer is quite an- 
other matter. All the court sald was that 
the Government, local, State, or natural, 
could not require prayer services. This in 
no sense was antireiligous, It was in the best 
American tradition. 

Our religion is personal—our religious af- 
filiation is, and ought to be, irrelevant to our 
qualifications as a candidate for office. 


University of Pittsburgh and a New Role 
for Education x 


‘ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1964 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the outstanding men in the Pitts- 
burgh community, Dr. Edward H. Litch- 
field, recently received a well-earned 
honor for his leadership and accomplish- 
ments not only in the broad field of 
education, but the life and future of 
the city. His choice as Pittsburgh's 
“Man of the Year” has been lauded by 
all who know of his activities. As an 
example, I include an editorial comment 
from KDKA radio and television sta- 
tions. 

Last October, when the Pitt football team 
won its first three games and gained No. 3 
ranking in the Nation, KDKA, a bit face- 
tlously, named Chancellor Litchfield “Man or 
Coach of the Year.” This, of course, was 
because the team responded to his orders to 
play daring. wideopen football. 

Now, this early Judgment has been con- 
firmed to a much greater degree. Chancellor 
Litchfield officially has been named Pitts- 
burgh’s “Man of the Year,” for his outstand- 
ing leadership and accomplishments not only 


in the broad field of education, but the life 
and future of this community. 

In his acceptance speech, Dr. Litchfield 
talked about the new responsibility of edu- 
cation to help economic growth, and this 
theme was developed in KDKA’s series of 
Focal Point documentaries. He pointed out 
the traditional university feels it is fulfilling 
its obligations by providing the teachers, the 
libraries, the laboratories, the free inquiry 
and the learning for students. He stressed 
that these functions are fundamental and 
always will be. 

However, the Pitt Chancellor said today 
they are no longer enough. He thinks large 
urban-based universities must now accept & 
new role of using all of its knowledges for 
the solution of society's ills. 

Dr. Litchfield pointed out that local uni- 
versities have accepted this new role in or- 
ganiging the Oakland Corp., the vast Panther 
Hollow project, to help the community in 
urban renewal. Universities rarely have ac- 
cepted such a responsibility and in many 
parts of the Nation deliberately turn their 
backs on such responsibilities, Dr, Litch- 
field said there is a second, most important 
new role which he described this way: 

That is the responsibility to assist in 
systematically facilitating economic growth. 
Panther Hollow is one way of doing this. 
The efforts that we are presently making in 
conjunction with others to find ways of 
spinning the new knowledges off to the com- 
munities go far beyond the question of 
Panther Hollow. To use knowledge for the 
sake of economic growth is a concept which 
has not been traditional in American aca- 
demic life. And yet there is something very 
fundamental here which is broader, if you 
will, than even economic growth.” 

Yes, to sum it up, Chancellor Litchfield 
thinks that in addition to its traditional 
academic functions, universities should find 
ways of moving new knowledge into produc- 
tive use for the economic and social well- 
being, the improvement of health and all 
other areas of community life. 

Most educators may view this as a radical 
departure, but it is essential to our advance- 
ment and the merging of all of these educa- 
tional, economic, and social forces is bound 
to come. Local universities are leading the 
way. That is why Chancellor Litchfield, the 
spearhead of this movement, is Pittsburgh's 
Man of the Year. He is propelling the Pitts- 
burgh area to a brighter economic and social 
future. He richly deserves this honor of 
mene of the Year in Pittsburgh, present and 
‘uture. 


Vice Adm. Hyman G, Rickover, 
U.S. Navy, Retired 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 7, 1964 
Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, many 


newspapers throughout the country, but 


none in its Capital, last Sunday ran a 
very interesting story by United Press 
International on one of America’s most 
distinguished citizens, to whom not only 
U.S. citizens, but citizens throughout the 
free world, owe a debt of gratitude for 
his contributions to the protection of 
their freedoms. As printed in last Sun- 
day’s Los Angeles Times, the UPI story is 
as follows: 


February 7 


1964 


Pry ADMmAL RICKOVER—FIREBALL IN RE- 
TIREMENT—CONTROVERSIAL FaTHER oF NU- 
CLEAR FLEET CONTINUES WORK ON REACTORS 
Wrrn AEC 
Wasuincron—Hyman G. Rickover, Satur- 

day, stopped being the most controversial 

vice admiral on active duty in the Navy. He 
became the most controversial retired vice 
admiral in the Navy. 

But his change in status will not diminish 
his influence in the Navy's drive for a nu- 
clear-powered surface fleet. 

The doughty, sharp-tongued father of the 
atomic submarines, a 120-pound dynamo of 
energy, will continue to be assistant chief 
for nuclear reactors for the Atomic Energy 


on. 

He has to add the word “retired” after the 
Words vice admiral" in his official title, even 
though he is on active duty. According to 
law, precedent, and regulations he is not in 
line for further promotion. 

CREATED PRECEDENT 


Even the absence of promotion possibili- 
ties may be considered doubtful, since Rick- 
Over has created precedent frequently in the 
Pest and a special tion from Con- 
Gress or the White House might elevate him 
further. 


Rickover, who grew up in Chicago and 
Was graduated from Annapolis Naval Acad- 
emy in 1922, was forced to go on the retired 
list because he reached the age of 64 Mon- 
day. He already had been extended two 
years beyond the usual retirement age and 
the law contained no other loopholes of that 


Navy Secretary Paul H. Nitze instead took 
advantage of a provision that retired officers 
can always be summoned to active duty. 
He called Rickover back to his post effective 
instantaneously upon his retirement. 

“Admiral Rickover is unquestionably the 
the world’s foremost authority on nuclear 
Propulsion,” Nitze said. “His contributions 
to the Navy and the Nation will be needed 
for so long as he is willing and able to serve 
his country.” 

GATHERS ENEMIES 


The Secretary's high praise did nothing 
to remove general belief in the Defense De- 
partment that Rickover has accumulated 
more enemies than any other officer of his 


This is scarcely surprising since he has 
repeatedly assailed the military service for 
incompetence, suggesting among other 
things a reduction of 20,000 in the number 
Of Navy officers and the overhaul or closing 
Of the service academies. 

He also has lambasted sections of indus- 
try for poor workmanship and profiteering 
and has made a second profession of raking 
a Pagani educational system over the 

But Rickover also has friends, and many 
of them are Members of Congress. Without 
help from these friends he would probably 
never have risen above the rank of captain, 
despite his achievements. 


GETS RESULTS 


The Congressmen like him for two main 
reasons: 

He gets results, politically valuable in 
their districts. The United States fell be- 
hind in space and didn't do too well in some 
Other fields but has always been pre-emin- 
ent in A-subs. 

He gives them blunt talk instead of Gov- 
ernment gobbledegook. It is widely sus- 
pected in Congress that much of the gob- 
bledegook is ingeniously devised to say al- 
Most nothing, to gloss over unpleasant facts 
and to hide incompetence. 

Rickover's part in building the atomic sub- 
marines with the Nautilus is so 
Well known that it sometimes comes as a 
Surprise that he was awarded one of the 
Nation’s highest decorations before he be- 
came interested in nuclear energy. 
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In 1946, after World War II service in the 
Bureau of Ships, he received the Legion of 
Merit for “overcoming tremendous procure- 
ment difficulties created by shortages in 
materials, manpower, and manufacturing 
facilities at a time when an unprecedented 
increase in production of electrical equip- 
ment was required." 

He had some postwar duty with the Man- 
hattan Project at Oak Ridge, Tenn., for 
which he received a commendation citing 
“outstanding service in connection with 
the development of the atomic bomb.” But 
his work in nuclear propulsion did not be- 
gin until late 1947. 

By mid-1952 he was receiving a gold star 
in leu of a second Legion of Merit along 
with a citation generally regarded as an un- 
der statement. 

“Captain Rickover, more than any other 
individual, is responsible for the rapid de- 
velopment of the nuclear ship program,” the 
citation said. “He has held tenaciously to 
a single important goal through discouraging 
frustration and opposition.” 

Rickover’s next big battle is expected to be 
for nuclear power in all or almost all of 
the Navy's surface combat ships. He has 
been forced to watch some backsliding after 
construction of the nuclear-powered air- 
craft carrier Enterprise, but the issue is still 
wide open. 

ADVANTAGES SEEN 


Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara's 
recent decision to build another convention- 
ally powered carrier was carefully isolated 
as a special case to avoid further delay on 
that ship and without prejudice to the larger 
issue of future construction. 

The setbacks may have had some advan- 
tage. In the meanwhile U.S. nuclear ex- 
perts have learned how to build atomic 
propulsion systems in smaller sizes, more 
cheaply and with more durability in a single 
fuel loading. 

This means that Rickover can present a 
better argument. Assured as he Is of the ear 
of Congress, he can be expected to under- 
score in fiery and picturesque terms and 
on every suitable occasion his contention 
that there is no sense in building combat 
ships that are obsolete before they get to 
seg. 


Commodity Credit Corporation Wheat 
Sales Price 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 7, 1964 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes- 
day, February 5, I received the follow- 
ing telegram from Mr. M. W. Thatcher, 
general manager of the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association in Minne- 
apolis, Minn. This is the text of Mr. 
Thatcher's telegram: 

Cooperative grain farmers In States of 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and 
Montana, have a vital Interest in raising the 
Commodity Credit Corporation wheat sales 
price from 105 to 115 percent of the 
support price. This will make possible not 
only full support benefits to the producer, 
but also maximum use of regular private 
market channels including their own co- 
operatives. It would prevent the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from depressing wheat 
prices by dumping CCC stocks. I hope you 
will support the amendment to be offered 
for this purpose when the full Agriculture 
Committee considers the Purcell wheat bill. 
Thank you for your consideration of a policy 
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crucial for normal marketing and efficient 
cooperation. 


It is gratifying to receive this assur- 
ance of Mr. Thatcher's views concerning 
the CCC wheat sales price. I have 
advocated raising the price from 105 to 
115 percent for a long time and such a 
provision is included in the voluntary 
wheat plan I introduced last May 23, as 
H.R. 6546. Most farm organizations 
now support the concept of raising the 
CCC price from 105 to 115 percent. 
They realize the disastrous effects on a 
farmer’s income when the Department 
of Agriculture hands down the level of 
market prices. We must take action to 
prevent the Department of Agriculture 
from taking over the grain markets. 


A Regrettable Incident 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROGERS C. B. MORTON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 7, 1964 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, today in 
the great debate over civil rights and 
civil liberties, we find men of judgment 
and purpose hard at work in an effort to 
seek the truth and further the great 


those who would deviate from high pur- 
pose, would encourage the forces of 
revolution, and would incite emotional 
reaction. Such an event has just oc- 
curred in my district. Mr. Milford M. 
Foxwell has expressed, in his letter of 
February 5, 1964, to me, an American’s 
reaction to this regrettable incident: 


Dran Mn. Morton: Before I get into my 
reasons for writing to you, there are one or 
two points I would like to make clear. 
First of all, I am not a racist, segregationist, 
or integrationist In any way, shape or form, 
but I am a lifetime resident of Dorchester 
County and cannot help but to become con- 
cerned with a situation that could easily 
destroy a system of government which has 
been proven to be the best on earth, and the 
part of that government to which I refer 
is our system of lawmaking and law en- 
forcement. This phase I should think is 
among the most important In respect to our 
way of life. Certainly many of our dollars 
are spent in this direction, to say nothing 
of the countless number of people who ded- 
icate their entire lives in this field. 

My decision to write this letter came after 
reading an article which appeared in our local 
newspaper, the Daily Banner, under this date; 
a clipping of which I am enclosing. The 
Honorable Apam CLAYTON POWELL, Repre- 
sentative of the State of New York, addressed 
a meeting of the Cambridge Non-Violent Ac- 
tion Committee on Tuesday February 4, 1964, 
and the contents of his address, which are 
outlined in the enclosed clipping, are cer- 
tainly out of order with respect to the posi- 
tion he holds as a Member of the Congress 
of the United States. 

I fully realize that freedom of speech is a 
prime principle on which this country was 
founded and I pray that this never changes, 
but it appears to me that we are headed for 
disaster if any man is allowed to address any 
group, white or colored, by telling them, and 
I quote It is divinely right for the people of 
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Cambridge, Md., to break the law until they 
have had a share in making the law.“ With- 
out arguing whether or not these people have 
a share in making the laws (which they do or 
else Mr. Power. would not be a Congressman) 
Mr. Powett should not be allowed to make 
such a statement, which could possibly in- 
cite a riot and in turn injure or even kill 
someone. I think Mr. PowELL or anyone else, 
white or colored, should be called on the car- 
pet for such statements to any gathering of 
people regardless of their intent. 

I am 32 years old, have a wife and two 
sons and my wife are I are both law-abiding 
people and we are trying desperately to raise 
our children as such. However, I found it 
extremely difficult to answer my 11-year-old 
son when he asked me “who is that man in 
that picture” (Mr. POWELL) because I do not 
believe that Mr. PowELL’s remarks are suit- 
able for those of a Congressman nor do I 
want my children to beleve that such re- 
marks are typical of the members of your 
fraternity. 

I have been educated to believe that my 
share in making our laws is the right to vote, 
but according to Mr. Power this is wrong, 
and violence in lieu of reasoning is right 
where some people disagree with various as- 
pects of our Government. This is certainly 
not the rule, but rather the exception or 
else we wouldn't be able to walk our streets 
in safety. 

Should the type of encouragement Mr. 
Powe. gave his audience lead to violence, 
destruction of property and even personal 
injury, in my opinion he could be held re- 
sponsible and should be held accountable for 
his actions, If the office you and Mr, POWELL 
hold does not maintain a higher standard of 
ethics than what he has shown to both the 
colored and white people of Cambridge, then 
I am wondering how all of us are supposed 
to live by laws that you help to make. 

I want to stress again the fact that this in 
no way represents my views on civil rights, 
segregation, or integration. I merely feel 
that the laws of our Nation should be en- 
forced regardless of who breaks them or for 
whatever reasons they may be broken, and 
that Mr. Powe. did this community, State 
and Nation a terrific injustice by the re- 
marks he made. 

Respectfully yours, 
MILFORD M. FOXWELL. 


Firmness Requested in Our Dealings 
With Cuba and Panama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 7, 1964 


Mr, FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, our 
soft, vacillating foreign policy continues 
to embarrass our allies and degrade our 
image and prestige around the world 
when we let two-bit, leftist, Communist 
sympathizers like Castro shove the 
United States around and intentionally 
violate treaties and international agree- 
ments such as the water supply agree- 
ment to Guantanamo Naval Base and 
permit violations of such as our Panama 
Canal Zone Treaty. 

If we expect to remain a world opinion 
leader and maintain the respect of our 
allies, we must put some firmness and 
backbone in our dealings and reactions 
over such incidents. We will not gain 
respect by continuing to give in, back 
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down, writing letters of protest as we 
did over the U.S. fliers who were shot 
down in Germany last week, or by selling 
wheat to the Communists and guaran- 
teeing their credit. 

Specifically, if Castor persists in re- 
fusing to supply the Guantanamo Base 
water in disaccord with our long-stand- 
ing agreement, then we should move im- 
mediately to restore the water supply by 
taking over control of the supply facil- 
ities. Second, Castro hostilities contin- 
uing, we should establish a sea blockade 
around Cuba to prohibit the shipment of 
all goods to that island except medicines 
and necessary foodstuffs. Further, we 
should initiate immediate hard-hitting 
negotiations with our allies to stop their 
aid and trade to Cuba. Admittedly, the 
latter would be more difficult, now that 
this administration has agreed to aid 
Communist Russia with the shipment of 
U.S.-subsidized wheat and other goods. 


H.R. 9744, Explanation and Analysis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 7, 1964 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, last week 
on January 28, I introduced H.R. 9744, 
a bill to terminate the Columbia Plaza 
urban renewal project area and plan, to 
restore certain property in the District 
of Columbia to the former owners 
thereof, and for other purposes, Sub- 
sequently, my bill was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Since the introduction of this meas- 
ure, there has developed considerable 
interest in how the bill, if enacted, would 
be implemented. Other pertinent ques- 
tions also have been raised. 

In an attempt to explain the intent of 
my legislative proposal, acknowledge the 
interest being evidenced toward it, and 
answer the questions I have heard, I 
am offering these remarks. At their 


conclusion, I am submitting a sectional. 


analysis of the bill. 

I think it is important at the outset 
to establish that the general concept of 
urban renewal is deserving of enthu- 
siastic endorsement. Community im- 
provement through the elimination of 
slums and blight and the removal of 
their causes is essential to the public 
welfare. à 

Poor housing, traffic congestion, in- 
adequate sites for commercial and indus- 
trial growth, downtown decay, and 
neighborhood deterioration are proper 
targets for improvement programs, using 
public and private resources. Failure to 
plan and execute such programs carries 
a high cost, measured both in human 
and in economic values. 

The incidence of disease, crime, and 
juvenile delinquency is more frequent 
in rundown areas than elsewhere, 
Blight creates greater needs for munici- 
pal services, while slum areas return 
less tax revenue to the municipality, 
The suffering brought from slum and 
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blighting conditions is widespread and 
needs attention at all governmental 
levels. 

There is, in my belief, a legitimate 
role for the Federal Government in 
urban renewal. It is to make available 
Federal assistance, in the form of grants 
and/or loans, to finance surveys and 
plans; to acquire, clear, and prepare 
land for redevelopment; and to relocate 
site residents. Congress repeatedly has 
recognized its constitutional obligation 
to remove a burden on the public welfare 
and, to that end, has enacted appro- 
priate legislation. 

Urban renewal is not without its 
faults, however. In fact, its adminis- 
tration has been far from faultless. The 
concept has been crippled by bureau- 
cratic bungling, inertia, and inexpe- 
rience, and relocation resistance. 

By startling coincidence, Mr. Speaker, 
on the very day that I introduced H.R. 
9744 in the interests of remedying the 
unfortunate utilization of urban renewal 
in Washington’s Columbia Plaza project, 
there appeared in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal a front-page story by Reporter 
Stanley Penn detailing the ills of urban 
renewal. It is pertinent, I believe, for 
me to share with my colleagues in the 
House, the following excerpt from Mr. 
Penn's article: 

In some cities, projects are going ahead on 
schedule and making dramatic changes in 
slum areas. But despite a measure of prog- 
ress, most of the property cities have ac- 
quired for urban renewal purposes hasn't 
yet been developed. 

Of the 22,000 acres purchased by cities 
since the program began in 1949, only 6,800 
have been resold to redevelopers. Among 
the remainder, 6,000 acres haven't been 
cleared yet of old buildings; another 3,300 
have been cleared but no redevelopers have 
been found; and 5,900 acres are cleared and 
appear close to being sold to redevelopers. 


With this overview in mind, and before 
presenting the section-by-section analy- 
sis of H.R. 9744, I want to address my 
remarks specifically to the reasons which 
prompted—if not, provoked—my intro- 
duction of this bill. 

I serve on Subcommittee No. 4 of the 
District of Columbia Committee. Dur- 
ing 1963, this subcommittee spent a great 
deal of time conducting hearings and 
studying the matter of urban renewal 
in the District of Columbia. Within the 
scope of this examination came Colum- 
bia Plaza. 

From the information produced, I con- 
cluded that the approval by the District 
Commissioners of Columbia Plaza as an 
urban renewal project entitled to finan- 
cial assistance under the provisions of 
title I of the Housing Act of 1949, as 
amended, was improper. This resulted 
from the presentation to the Commis- 
sioners of documentation that was not 
entirely representative of fact. 

Urban renewal funds under the act 
cited above can be made available only 
where evidence of slum and deteriorated 
conditions meet certain specific criteria, 
including building and environmental 
deficiencies. Very definite standards 
must be met. Further, the District of 
Columbia, under the Redevelopment Act 
of 1945, as amended, prescribes statu- 
tory provisions for such standards: 
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namely, that those slum and blighted 
areas must be detrimental to the health, 
safety, morals, and welfare of the in- 
habitants of the District of Columbia, 

I believe our hearings conclusively 
confirmed the absence of such qualify- 
ing conditions in regard to Columbia 
Plaza. In fact, Board of Commissioners 
President Walter N. Tobriner testified 
before our subcommittee that had the 
information revealed in the hearings 
been known to the Commissioners when 
the project was approved, his Board al- 
most certainly would have acted differ- 
ently. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced the pas- 
Sage of ELR. 9744 can help to reorient the 
Columbia Plaza project along more 
Promising and less costly lines. 

The analysis follows: 
Secrion-BY-Sscrion ANALYSIS OF H.R. 9774 

GENERAL PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The general of the bill is to ex- 
tingiush the Columbia Plaza project by 
terminating the project area boundaries and 
the project plan and to provide for the 
restoration of the real property within the 
area to those former owners of the property 
from whom the Redevelopment Land Agency 
acquired the land. 

Section 1: Section 1 of the bill expresses 
the sense of the Congress that at the time 
the agencies of the Federal and District Goy- 
ernments, which have the responsibilities in 
connection with urban renewal programs, 
Were consid and making decisions re- 

the Columbia Plaza area, the offi- 
ciais of such agencies were not fully aware 
of all of the material and essential facts 
which subsequently have demonstrated that 
Such a project should not have been ap- 
Proved. Further, the Congress finds that 
because of the foregoing, the approval of the 
project contravened the intent of Congress 
and therefore the taking of private property 
in the area worked an improper hardship on 
the owners, and such owners should have an 
opportunity to reacquire their property upon 
Payment of the amount they received plus 
interest from the date of sale to the date of 
their reacquisition of the property. Exempt 
from this intent of the Congress is that por- 
tion of the projected area which was ac- 
quired for highway purposes. 

Section 2: This section provides that the 
Columbia Plaza urban renewal area, bound- 
aries for which were established by the Board 
of Commissioners, and the project plan for 
that area, later approved by the Commis- 
Sioners, is terminated and of no further 
force and effect. All title and interest of the 
RLA to the real property in the Columbia 
Plaza area is transferred to the Administra- 
tor of the General Services Administration 
and he is authorized and directed to carry 
out provisions of the act and report to the 
Congress not later than 8 months from the 
date of enactment concerning the execution 
of the provisions of the act. 

Section 3: Under this section the Admin- 
istrator of the General Services Administra- 
tion is directed to make an offer in writing; 
to each former owner of real property from 
whom the RLA acquired innd, to reconvey 
the property to such former owner the land 
at a price equal to the cost of acquisition to 
the Agency plus interest at the rate of 6 per- 
cent from the date the Agency paid the for- 
mer owner for the land. The offer of the 
Administrator shall not Include any part of 
the urban renewal area which was acquired 
for highway purposes. If such former owner 
of land accepts the offer, transfer of title and 
Settlement shall be effected within 90 days 
after acceptance. 

The Administrator's offer to the former 
landowner shall be open for 30 days. At 
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settlement the Administrator shall deliver 
to the former owner a special warranty deed 
without any greater encumbrances or restric- 
tions than were of record at the date of 
acquisition of the property by the RLA. 

Section 4: In the event the former owner 
rejects the offer of the Administrator, the 
Administrator shall, within 90 days of re- 
jection of the offer or the expiration date 
of such offer, dispose of the land at public 
auction to the highest bidder. 

Section 5: This section provides that no 
former owner may assign his right to re- 
purchase to any other person. However, if 
any former owner is deceased or is legally 
ineompetent to act, then, the offer shall be 
made to his heirs, successor, assigns or other 
legal representative. 

Section 6: This section specifically defines 
the term “Columbia Plaza urban renewal 
project.” 

Section 7; This section provides that the 
streets and alleys which were acquired by 
the Agency shall revert to the same status 
and ownership as existed immediately before 
acquisition by the RLA and the Adminis- 
trator of the General Services Administra- 
tion is directed to execute such deeds and 
perform such acts as are necessary to carry 
out such section. 

Section 8: This section provides that the 
zoning which shall apply to the real prop- 
erty which is sold by the Administrator of 
General Services Administration shall be the 
Same as the zoning which was applicable to 
the property as of January 1, 1964, except 
that the property shall not be subject to 
any provisions or conditions relating to the 
Columbia Plaza urban renewal plan. 

Section 9: Section 9 of the bill provides 
that the Administrator of the General Serv- 
ices Administration shall transfer to the 
RLA all funds received in excess vt the costs 
incurred by him in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the act. 

FINANCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE BILL 


One of the immediate questions that arises 
in the minds of some persons is whether the 
RLA and thus indirectly the District of Co- 
lumbia and the Federal Government, would 
lose money by such reversion of property. 
Inasmuch as many factors are not known 
and cannot be accurately projected, it is 
possible only to deal with existing figures 
and make some general estimates as to what 
the possible result might be in this regard. 

The cost of the land purchased from the 
private property owners, excluding the land 
in the freeway area, was $5,650,995. The 
latest available financial statement related 
to Columbia Plaza, and some costs have ac- 
crued since that date indicates that other 
expenditures in connection with planning, 
inspection, administrative costs, interests, 
and relocation total approximately $1 mil- 
lion. Thus, the gross expenditures total 
approximately $6,500,000. 

The resale of the land would return 
$5,650,995. The interest on the amount paid 
to the private landowners from the time of 
RLA acquisition to the date of revesting of 
title in. the private landowners cannot be 
precisely calculated. It appears that the 
amount of this interest would be not less 
than $300,000 and might approach as much 
as $500,000. 

The final item involves the status of the 
portions of the project area which would 
revert to Federal streets and alleys. Since 
this land was taken over by the Agency 
without any compensation to the Federal 
Government it would revert to the Federal 
Government without any payment. In any 
redevelopment program for the complete 
area, the code authorizes the sale of the 
land at its reasonable value or not less than 
the assessed value set upon adjoining lands. 
Since approximately 100,000 square feet 
would remain outside of the highway right- 
of-way, the sale of this square footage could 
produce to the Government an additional 
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$2 million. This amount plus the interest 
is substantially in excess of the total cost 
accumulated by the RLA in connection with 
the project. 

TAXES AND SUITABILITY OF PRIVATE 


If the land is reverted to the former prop- 
erty owners, redevelopment could be made 
under existing zoning law and building 
codes. The permitted uses for the existing 
zoning could result in structures which 
might accrue to the District of Columbia 
substantially more in annual taxes than the 
urban renewal project proposal, The ob- 
jection, which opponents will interpose, are 
directed to the viewpoint that there would 
be an uncontrolled redevelopment and this 
would be undesirable in the area. It may 
be noted that Watergate Towne, immediately 
adjacent to the Columbia Plaza, is the most 
plush of any developments in the city. It 
is subject only to the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission, Fine Arts Commission, 
and the zoning regulations of the District 
of Columbia. No one has challenged the 
excellence of the Watergate project free from 
the covenants of an RLA plan. 


The Air Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 7, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following: 

Tue Am AGE 


This Nation's air carriers are looking into 
the future, when bigger and faster planes 
will be carrying passengers to all corners of 
the earth. This new phase of the Air Age 
will shrink the world even further, 

They have looked into the supersonic age, 
and what they have seen is now off the 
drafting boards and in the hands of U.S. of- 
ficials, Three designs have been submitted 
by major plane builders—Lockheed, Boeing, 
and North American. 

The three designs offer more capacity, more 
speed and more range than the only other 
supersonic airliner now in operation—the 
British-French Concorde supersonic jet. 

The capacities of the proposed American 
supersonic airliners range from 150 to a 
potential 227. One version, the Lockheed 
design, can travel up to 1,980 miles an hour, 
three times the speed of sound. 

There have been other dramatic Inno- 
vations in the American supersonic designs. 
One plane has wings that change shape in 
flight. Another design features a nose that 
tilts downward 15 degrees to give the pilot 
better vision when he approaches the run- 
way for a landing. 

With the supersonic airliner, carriers will 
be able to sharply increase their earning 
power, On the other side of the ledger, these 
new planes will cost a lot more than the pres- 
ent transports, and the earning capacity of 
the new models will have to be a crucial 
factor in design. 


The Government will subsidize the deyel- 
opment and manufacture of the new su- 
personic liners up to 75 percent of the cost. 
The development cost alone is estimated at 
$1 billion. The manufacturers would be 
required to pick up the tab for the balance, 
but they have complained that this outlay 
is beyond their financial ability. 
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Under the financing formula drafted by 
Washington, the Federal Government would 
get back its share of the risk investment in 
the development by downpayments from the 
carriers when they purchase the planes. The 
Government also will get royalties as the 
planes are used. 

The supersonic craft will be able to use 
existing runways. 

We have been given a preview of the su- 
personic age, and it holds promise of being 
more exciting and exhilarating than the 
present jet phase. We are moving quickly 
into an aviation phase that should bring the 
world closer together * and the closer the 
the world gets, the better man will be able 
to understand his fellow man, even if he 
lives thousands of miles away. This is the 
exciting promise of the supersonic age. 


J. Raiford Watson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 17, 1964, Mississippi lost one of 
its most outstanding and useful citizens, 
J. Raiford Watson, of Jackson. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Watson 
was executive director of the Mississippi 
Railroad Association. Previously, he had 
rendered notable public service as assist- 
ant secretary of state and as secretary 
of the Mississippi State Senate. 

Raiford Watson was well known to the 
Mississippi delegation in Congress and 
Members from other States. He was ex- 
tremely well liked because of his charm, 
intelligence, and gracious bearing. Mr. 
Watson was a gentleman, and will be 
greatly missed by all who knew him. I 
shall especially miss his sage counsel, 
his helpful spirit, and his friendship 
which was manifested in many ways. 

To his lovely and devoted wife, Alice, 
and to his children, Alice and John, I 
extend my deepest sympathy. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a resolution adopted by the 
Mississippi State Legislature honoring 
his memory. The resolution follows: 
RESOLUTION HONORING J. Rarrord WATSON, 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

Whereas, our Almighty Creator, in His all- 
knowing and infinite wisdom, has called 
home one of his faithful servants, J. Raiford 
Watson; and 

Whereas, Mr. Watson, son of the late Sen- 
ator John Stewart Watson, Sr., of Lexing- 
ton, was well known and highly respected 
in the public affairs of his State, having 
served it with distinction as assistant secre- 
tary of state for 5 years, as secretary of 
the senate during the first administration 
of Gov. Hugh White, and as a member of 
the executive committee of the agricultural 
and industrial board for 8 years; and 

Whereas, at the time of his death, Mr. 


Whereas his host of friends throughout 
the State will miss his helpful and intelli- 
gent counsel, his unfailing courtesy, his 
gentle wit and his outstanding contribution 
to the progress of his community and his 
State: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring therein), That we do 
hereby commend the public and private life 
of J. Raiford Watson and express publicly 
our deep regret at his untimely death and 
extend our sincere sympathy to his family, 
his associates, and his many friends. 


Hills Green, Rivers Clean: Pittsburgh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1964 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
so-called renaissance of Pittsburgh, of 
which we are so proud, is reaching out 
from the Golden Triangle to the hills, to 
the valleys, to the wide rivers that are 
our heritage in Pittsburgh. With the 
same vision, determination, and courage 
that gave impetus to the redevelopment 
of the central city and the abolition of 
smoke, Pittsburghers are preparing to 
bring back greenery to the hills, trees 
and wild growth to the valleys; and with 
clean rivers complete the magnificent 
renovation that makes Pittsburgh the 
Renaissance City of America. 

Here is what the Greater Pittsburgh 
magazine, published monthly by the 
chamber of commerce, has written about 
such possibilities: 

HILLS Green, Rivers CLEAN: PITTSBURGH 


Pittsburgh has the possibility and where- 
withal of adopting with pride a motto simi- 
lar to that of the Japanese city of Kyoto: 
“Hills green, rivers clean—Kyoto.” 

This is the conclusion reached in a study 
titled “Steep Slope Renewal: Its Opportunity 
and Challenge,“ published by Action-Hous- 
ing, Inc., as one of its six-part series of 
reports forming the private civic agency's 
total urban renewal impact study for Alleg- 
heny County. 

The study calls for creating a dramatic 
new aesthetic image of Pittsburgh through 
the development and conservation of the 
steep slope areas which are the city’s natural 
heritage. It suggests that the enhancement 
and proper utilization of Pittsburgh's steep 
slopes could have psychological and economic 
effects equaling those that have already been 
brought about through smoke control, flood 
prevention, and the structural redevelopment 
of the Pittsburgh renaissance. 

An organized program of steep slope re- 
newal is recommended, with the Urban Re- 
development Authority of Pittsburgh coordi- 
nating with the city planning and city parks 
departments. Allegheny County outside the 
city also needs to devote attention to its 
steep slopes. 

Hilisides and gorges, steep cliffs and deep 
valleys, have both frustrated and inspired 
Pittsburghers for more than 200 years, the 
report recounts. Now that the smoke has 
lifted and clear air is the order of the day, 
the slopes bring the promise of greenery, 
trees, and wild growth Closer to every neigh- 
borhood. . 

If the steep slope areas were currently 
underdeveloped, it would be necessary only 
to determine which slopes should be con- 
served in a natural state and which are suit- 
ed for special types of development. Un- 
fortunately, much inappropriate develop- 
ment has taken place. The city faces the 
problem of removing uneconomic, largely 
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blighted development from its steep slopes 
and adjacent hilltop and valley areas. 


ECONOMIC ASSETS 


The study cites west coast development of 
steep slopes, which began in the late 1940's, 
as illustrating the economic value of these 
sites. View lots for very expensive, single- 
family units in the Los Angeles hills bring 
as much as $20,000 in ready-to-build con- 
dition. 

Perhaps the simplest answer to why Pitts- 
burgh did not experience a similar boom in 
view sites is that most of the best views were 
already encumbered or abutted by scattered 
and unsightly development. 

These are the highlights of the present pat- 
tern of slope development in Pittsburgh: 

Eight thousand four hundred acres in 
Pittsburgh, 29 percent of the city’s total 
acreage, are in slopes so steep that they are 
considered undevelopable through private 
efforts. These slopes constitute 86 percent 
of the city’s vacant open space. 

Much vacant steep slope land is intermin- 
gled with spreadout, largely blighted resi- 
dential development; and many steep slopes 
in the natural state are threatened with 
blight. 

More than 50 percent of the dwellings in 
slope areas are deficient. 

Most tax delinquent property in Pitts- 
burgh is in slope areas, including 2,226 of 
the 4,080 acres acquired by the taxing bodies 
from 1947 to 1959. 

Twenty-five percent of the acreage in 47 
Proposed slope renewal areas is publicly 
owned, and only in a few instances has any 
of it been consolidated into parks. 

The visual impact of blighted slopes has 
a depressing effect on the surrounding de- 
veloped areas, discouraging their conserva- 
tion and improvement. Many slope areas 
with private development potential have ex- 
perienced no new development in 50 years. 
Most investment in steep slope property to- 
day is trapped investment. 

A drain on the public treasury results 
from the high cost of maintenance and re- 
placement of public facilities in steep slope 
areas. Unit capital and service costs are 
much higher than on level, more heavily de- 
veloped land. (Eighty-five percent of the land 
in 47 proposed treatment areas is vacant.) 
Slope areas are difficult of access for refuse 
collection, require large annual mainte- 
nance expenditures for unimproved roads 
and streets, more frequent cleaning of sewer 
drops, frequent washout repairs, heavy win- 
ter street cindering, major emergency capital 
outlays to repair and replace decrepit old 
walls, sewers, and waterlines. The tax re- 
turn is low from old, thinly spread struc- 
tures. 

According to 1945 estimates, when a pro- 
gram for replacement of wooden steps and 
boardwalks was being planned, the city then 
owned and maintained 29 miles of steps in 
a total of 447 locations. From 1945 to 1959, 
the city spent $2,133,000 on step repair and 
replacement. The city still owns and main- 
tains 15 miles of steps in 500 locations. 

The concept of conserving steep slopes in 
their natural state and removing unsound 
development goes back at least to the turn 
of the century. 

BLIGHT SINCE 1900 


During the rapid industrial growth of the 
early 1900's, there were frantic efforts to pro- 
vide additional worker housing. Fervent 
pleas for preservation of the slopes made by 
the planners of the day were almost com- 
pletely ignored. 

The unscarred slopes which remain today 
only escaped mutilation due to the extreme 
difficulty of obtaining effective access or of 
providing any sound development. 

Although recommendations have „been 
made periodically, no action has been taken, 
except for the recent withholding from sale 
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of tax delinquent property and attempts at 
control through zoning. 

Present zoning regulations do not provide 
proper control (slope angle, drainage, plant- 
ing) over grading. This has resulted in ugly 
potentially unstable cuts into hillsides to 
provide buildable sites for commerce and 
light industrial uses, particularly along 
major streets. 

In addition, the Action-Housing study re- 
ports, public agencies have set a bad ex- 
ample with their own construction practices, 
including cuts. “The anachronistic sign 
‘Caution— Rock’ along a new stretch 
of highway is typical.” 

PROGRAM COST 


The pilot program developed by the Urban 
Renewal Impact Study has identified and 
tentatively delineated 5,000 acres for steep 
7852 renewal—one-seventh of the entire 

ty. 

The program outlined would require $400,- 
000 of local resources annually during its 
first 5 years, and $800,000 annually during the 
next 5 years, However, the sizable public 
land holdings in most of the steep slope areas 
constitute a particular advantage; in addi- 
tion to being contributed at no cost to the 
Project, they can also be credited as a local 
noncash grant to the project if it is federally 
aided, thus doing double duty. 

There would also be considerable savings to 
the city, as renewal proceeds in the steep 
Slope areas, in curtailing maintenance activi- 
ties and eliminating capital outlays. For ex- 
ample the city now spends $500,000 annually 
On hard-surface paving in the areas; con- 
crete steps cost more than $140,000 annually; 
and there are heavy expenses for recon- 
structing walls, sewers and the like. 


STEEP SLOPES 


The proposed steep slope renewal program 
for the city of Pittsburgh and the potential 
county program are substantially different. 
The city has direct control over development 
regulation; the county must work through 
the municipal units. 

The city program uses the renewal tech- 
nique in most cases because some existing 
blight must be removed; the county slopes 
are largely unblighted open space for which 
Protection rather than renewal is needed. 
The exceptions can be covered by renewal 
Projects such as the one proposed in Col- 
lier Township and in certain strip mined 
areas, 


Pittsburgh offers an excellent example of 
large-scale diseconomies and many lost op- 
Portunities in its existing steep slope use 
Pattern. Without a substantial effort, the 
Test of the county could suffer the same 
fate. Renewal later costs far more than 
conservation and sound development now. 

Almost one-third (30 percent) of the land 
area of Allegheny County is in slopes of 15 
percent or more. Much of this land is un- 
economic for development and is suited best 
to be preserved and used as parkland and 
recreation areas. 

Other slope areas can and should be de- 
veloped, but with special techniques and 
requirements, some for industrial use, some 
for residential development. 

The study recommends that the county 
Planning commission make a comprehensive 
study of all slope areas outside of the city, 
identifying ownership, present use and best 
Potential use, and setting standards of use 
for slopes which can be developed effectively 
and economically. 

It also sees the need for an exploration 
of methods of financing a slope acquisition 
program for Allegheny County, probably to 
be made by the Pennsylvania Economy 
League, Inc. (western division), in coopera- 
tion with the Allegheny Conference on Com- 
munity Development and the County Plan- 
ning Commission. 
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The Secret Mission of Lt. Roger 
Hilsman, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1964 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
current issue of the Reader’s Digest car- 
ries a drama in real life story of the Hon- 
orable Roger Hilsman, presently Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Far Eastern 
Affairs. 

It is a story of how Mr. Hilsman, as 
a young Army officer, worked tirelessly 
during World War II to reach his father, 
Col. Roger Hilsman, Sr., who had been 
captured by the Japanese in the Philip- 
pines. That the father and son were 
reunited only minutes after Japan had 
surrendered is testimony to the courage 
and tenacity of the then Lieutenant Hils- 
man. 

The experience also, it should be 
added, gave him valuable experience in 
southeast Asia. He learned how to fight 
and survive there. The knowledge he 
has learned in his experiences serves him 
well in his post as Assistant Secretary 
of State for Far Eastern Affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that this truth- 
is-stranger-than-fiction narrative will 
be of interest and commend it to my 
colleagues: 

Tue SECRET MISSION oF LIEUTENANT HILS- 
MAN: THE STORY oF A YOUNG SOLDIER WHO 
KEPT ON FIGHTING Lone Arrer He Was 
KNOCKED OUT OF ACTION 

(By John G. Hubbell) 

On Sunday afternoon, December 7, 1941, 
West Point Cadet Roger Hilsman, Jr., was 
strolling along a path overlooking the Hud- 
son River with his mother. Only a few 
weeks earlier the two had said goodby to 
Roger's father, an Army colonel, as he left 
the United States for duty in the Philippines. 
Emma Hilsman, a bright, vivacious Army 
wife, had seen her husband leave for many 
trouble spots in 25 years of marriage, but now 
the deteriorating relations with Japan filled 
her with concern. Colonel Hilsman, who 
knew the Philippine Islands and their people 
well, had been one of a group sent for by 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, then commander 
in chief of United States and Philippine 
forces. 

When the colonel's oversea orders had ar- 
rived, he had hurried to West Point to say 
goodby to his son. As he was leaving, he 
apologized for not having had time to get a 
farewell gift, and insisted that Roger take 
the newest thing he had—an aluminum cig- 
arette case. On December 7, Roger thought 
of this incident, and remembered that it 
was now almost Christmas. He suggested 
to his mother that they find a present for 
the colonel in the Thayer Hotel gift shop, 
not far from where they were walking. 

In the shop, music issued from a radio. 
Then, stunning as a thunderclap, came a 
news flash: Japan had attacked Pearl Harbor. 
The air assault had been devastating. With 
the enemy's strike continuing elsewhere in 
the Pacific, the Philippines were sure to be 
a center of action. 

Emma Hilsman went deathly pale, but in 
a few minutes she was the colonel’s lady 
again. “Your father knows how to take care 
of himself,” she said quietly. Roger nodded. 
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He knew his father’s fierce will and the skills 
he had acquired from a lifetime of soldiering 
with distinction. 

During the following weeks, Roger and his 
mother learned from the newspapers that 
Colonel Hilsman had been assigned to the 
command of a U.S. Army garrison to train 
2,000 Filipino volunteers. The garrison was 
at Davao, on Mindanao, southernmost of the 
Philippine Islands. On December 7, Jap- 
anese dive bombers had swept down on 
Davao, which the enemy prized as a staging 
base for an invasion of the Dutch East Indies. 
On December 20, the city fell to a Japanese 
task force of cruisers, destroyers, aircraft car- 
riers, and assault ships. 

After that there was no word of Colonel 
Hilsman. The War Department knew noth- 
ing. For Emma and Roger Hilsman, the 
fiame of hope flickered low. 

Then one day Roger was visited at West 
Point by Father Manuel Ortiz, Jesuit chap- 
lain to Philippine President Manuel Quezon. 
When Quezon and his were leaving, 
the priest said, they had stopped at Negros, 
an island north of Mindanao. There they 
met Colonel Hilsman. The Filipino troops 
proudly told of their fight at Davao under 
his leadership. After the hopeless battle, 
they had made an incredible 31-day march 
across the mountainous Mindanao wilder- 
ness. No man had ever traversed that in- 
terior before, but Colonel Hilsman had led 
his group through. He would not permit 
anyone not to make it. 

The colonel had asked Father Ortiz to get 
word to his family that he was alive. The 
priest recited for Roger the battle cry of the 
Pilipino troops under Colonel Hlisman's 
command: Pot-i-na ka Davao (kill now for 
Davao). After his visitor had left, Roger 
slowly, carefully scratched inside his West 
Point class ring the words Father Ortiz had 
brought him: Pot-i-na ka Davao. 

But jubilance was soon shattered. The 
War Department reported that Colonel Hils- 
man was a prisoner of war; he had sur- 
rendered when the enemy threatened the 
slaughter of every last captive from Bataan 
and Corregidor unless all U.S. forces in the 
Philippines laid down their arms. There 
was no indication whatever of where, in the 
wide east Asian sphere of Japanese control, 
he had been imprisoned. 

In his room, Roger sat alone, thinking. 
Suddenly the war had become very personal 
to him. He made a vow that somehow he 
would find out where his father was, and 
fight his way to him. 

In June 1943, 2d Lt. Roger Hilsman, Jr., 
was graduated from West Point, Advanced 
training at Fort Benning, Ga., and maneuvers 
with the 97th Infantry Division in Louisiana 
followed. From Army Intelligence he 
learned that the senior American officers 
captured in the Philippines had been taken 
to Formosa. This meant that he must get 
combat duty in the Pacific. One day an ur- 
gent call came for volunteers for an ex- 
tremely dangerous mission. Jungles were 
mentioned in the dispatch. Jungles meant 
the Pacific, 

Thus, in May 1944, Roger was among 2,600 
reinforcements on their way to join Mer- 
rill’s Marauders, an outfit soon to earn 
worldwide fame by helping to break the 
Japanese hold on Burma. Maj. Gen. Frank 
D. Merrill's force had just seized an airstrip 
near a Japanese stronghold at Myitkyina, in 
northern Burma. The Marauders were barely 
hanging on; they needed help fast. 

The battle for the Myitkyina airstrip was 
to rage a nightmarish 55 days, and Roger 
and the other new arrivals learned quickly 
that life depended on nerve, instinct, and 
luck. Apart from battle casualties, the men 
were ravaged by dysentery, malaria, jungle 
rot. At the end, there would remain of 
Roger's company only 23 out of 232 enlisted 
men, and the entire officer complement of 
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6 had to be replaced twice. Roger lasted 
a long tlme—25 days—before his number 
came up. 

He was leading an advance patrol, probing 
deep into the jungle, seeking out positions 
of enemy strength. Suddenly he signaled 
his scouts to a halt; he had seen the glint 
of metal in a clump of bush ahead. In the 
next instant, burst from the bush. 
Roger felt his carbine ripped from his grasp, 
saw it go dancing through the air, saw his 
lead scout fall. Then a blow on the chest 
sent him sprawling into a shallow ditch 
below a low rice-paddy wall. There was a 
tingling numbness in his right side, and for 
a few seconds he lay there thinking, “It can't 
be serious. I can't leave this war—not yet.” 

As Japanese soldiers moved toward him, 
he heaved himself up, lurched over the 
paddy wall. Rifle fire slammed into the wall; 
he ran low toward the protective cover of 
deeper jungle, reached it, found his other 
two scouts. The three headed back toward 
their own lines through the protection of 
Jungle shadow. 

With their lines in sight, Roger fell un- 
conscious. The battalion medical officer 
found 16 bullet holes in his uniform, and 
4 bullets had struck home. Three had 
entered above his right hipbone. The 
fourth had been headed straight for his 
heart, but had been deflected by something 
in his right breast pocket. It was the alumi- 
num cigarette case his father had given 
him at West Point. Obviously, Roger still 
had unfinished business In this world. 

Surgery lasted a painful eternity as Dr. 
Gordon Seagrave, the distinguished “Burma 
Surgeon,” worked slowly, skillfully. Roger 
was then evacuated to an Army hospital in 
Shimbwiyang. There, after weeks of con- 
valescence, he began haunting British and 
U.S. headquarters. What were Allied plans 
for Formosa? Was anything known of the 
prison camps there? Finally, he learned 
that the Japanese, fearing an invasion of 
Formosa, had removed the senior U.S. offi- 
cer prisoners to a prison camp near Mukden, 
Manchuria. 

Roger was warned, however, that many 
officers captured early in the war had been 
tried for “war crimes” and executed. Also, 
that conditions of transport from the Phil- 
ippines to Formosa had been horrible; pris- 
oners had been packed into the holds of 
ships and given little or no food or water; 
disease had killed them by the thousands. 

But Roger would not believe that his father 
was dead. The young lieutenant determined 
now to get to Mukden, He hitchhiked a 
plane ride to Kunming, China, hoping to 
line up a field assignment with an outfit 
fighting near Manchuria. “No more combat 
for you,” he was told. He went to Ledo, 
India. Everywhere the same answer: “With 
your wounds, the war is over. Go home.” 
But Roger knew that his own personal war 
was far from finished. 

Finally, he went to Col. William Ray“ 
Peers, head of the Office of Strategic Sery- 
ices operations in Burma. Peers asked a 
F “Why do you want more com- 

“I'm a professional, sir. I've had only 25 
days of this war. I'd like another crack at 
it.” 

Peers figured, correctly, that the war meant 
something special to this young officer. And 
he could use a West Pointer with a knowl- 
edge of jungles. “Okay, lieutenant,” he said, 
I've got a job for you.“ 

Roger's assignment was as OSS liaison of- 
ficer to the British 14th Army in Burma. 
Four months later, Peers gave him command 
of his own guerrilla battalion. Now, with 
300 Burmese, he cut down enemy patrols, 
fell on outposts, supply depots, trains, truck 
convoys. So effective was Roger’s guerrilla 
band that the Japanese finally pulled some 
3,000 men out of the fighting in the north 
to run him down. Still, each day he and 
his guerrillas rained havoc on Japanese con- 
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centrations in a different area, then faded 
off to some distant fastness. 

By midsummer 1945, the Allies controlled 
Burma, and Roger, who had been promoted 
to captain, disbanded his guerrillas and re- 
ported back to Peers, inquiring when he 
could leave for Mukden. Colonel Peers now 
knew of Roger's determination to find his 
father, but he could only give him another 
liaison assignment, in southern China. 

Then, even as Roger was en route to his 
new post, word arrived of the atomic strikes 
on Japan and that the U.S. high command 
had ordered that the officer-prisoners at 
Mukden were to be rescued. Peers instantly 
sent word to Roger: he was to draw a para- 
chute and proceed immediately to Hsian, in 
northern China, to join the rescue team. 

Roger took off for Hsian at midnight, and 
arrived there after dawn—only to find that 
the rescue team had already left. He was 
hustled aboard a B-24 and followed. There 
had been no formal Japanese surrender, but 
the Emperor had directed his forces to cease 
resistance. It was feared, however, that the 
fanatical Kwangtung Army in Manchuria 
might slaughter its captives and keep on 
fighting. 

Hours later, Mukden hove into view and, 
as the plane approached an alrfiled, Roger 
prepared to jump. But the pilot stopped 
him; two Russian aircraft were on the air- 
strip below, which meant that the Japanese 
had surrendered and it was was safe to land. 
On the field, a Japanese general explained 
that orders to surrender had just arrived; 
that the rescue team which had parachuted 
in ahead of Roger had been captured, but 
was now being released. The general told 
Roger how to find the prison camp near 
the city. 

At the gate of the camp, a GI sentry 
snapped a salute, pumped Roger's hand. 
Roger braced himself to ask the question he 
had fought his way across the world to 
ask; “Is there a Colonel Hilsman here?” 

The answer came fast and clear. “Yes, 
sir, that barracks there, Second floor.” 

Roger stared at the sentry, trying to take 
in what he had heard. Then, by an im- 
mense effort of will, he was moving, ap- 
proaching the building. He was aware of 
men coming forward and shouting at him, 
but he walked past them, as if in a trance. 
Slowly he climbed the stairs. 

There, at the top, sitting on a wooden 
bunk, was his father. Three and a half years 
of imprisonment hed left him thin to the 
point of gauntness, but the old military 
bearing was there. For a long, uncertain 
moment, each searched the other's face. The 
older man rose slowly, a look of amazed, 
unbelieving recognition in his eyes. Softly, 
almost inaudibly, he said, “My God. My 
God.” Then the two soldiers embraced, and 
Roger said, I've brought you a present, sir.” 
in his hand was the aluminum cigarette case 
his father had given him almost 4 years 
before. 


A Trip Through Ireland x 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OP PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 7, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Thomas Heffernan, editor, Wilkes-Barre 
Sunday Independent, has written a 
number of highly informative, interest- 
ing, and amusing articles for his news- 
paper, following a trip through Ireland. 
Having been in Ireland myself on a num- 
ber of occasions, I must may Mr. Heffer- 
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nan has captured very well the charact- 

eristics of the Emerald Isle and the Irish 

people. I submit two of Mr. Heffernan’s 
articles—one of the edition of January 

26, 1964, and the other of February 2. 

1964—-for the Recorp because I am sure 

many outside of the paper’s circulation 
area will enjoy reading these articles. 

From the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Sunday In- 

dependent, Jan. 26, 1964] 

On MOTORING IN IRELAND—ROUTE NUDBERS 
Max Ir Look Easy ON THE ust 
Gor SPEED Lrurrs; Horses or IRISH “GYP- 
SIES" CREATE GREATEST Roap Hazann AFTER 
Dark 


(By Tom Heffernan) 


If a motorist happens to be in Wilkes- 
Barre and wants to get to Easton it is very 
simple because Route 115 runs from one 
city to the other so all you have to do is get 
the driver on Route 115 and he's set. 
he had to do is follow the route numbers 
from here to there. 

Things would appear to be the same in 
Ireland but they get stickier even though, 
at the lower voltage life led on that part 
of the British Isles, nobody gets excited about 
it. 

Anyway, instead of trying to get someplace 
in Pennsylvania, suppose you are in the city 
of Limerick, Ireland, and, looking at the 
road map, decide you want to go to Rath 
Luirc, off about 25 miles to the south. 

Looks easy because, as the red line road, 
which means trunk line, runs from Limerick 
to Rath Luirc and is clearly marked Route 
11, you see no great problem. 

But don’t start out too confidently—too 
free and easy. 

Because, while the Route 11 designation 
stands out bravely on the map it just doesn’t 
exist on the roads themselves and I have 
yet to see a route marker anyplace on the 
Emerald Isle, 

You'LL GET THERE 


However, in the case of Rath Luirc, the 
signs carrying the name of the town itself 
are to be found sufficiently often to get you 
there. : 

But then another situation arises. 

On driving into Rath Luire, if you should 
ask anyone what town you are in you will be 
told “Charleville’—pronounced Charl-a- 
ville, with the accent on the first syllable. 

Why? 

Well, the general feeling is that, mostly 
for political purposes, an effort is made to 
retain the Gaelic language. 

So, most of the road signs and street signs 
are in that language, although, quite fre- 
quently, the signs give the name in both 
Gaelic and English—and there is a story 
about that, too. 

REQUIRED IN SCHOOLS 

You see, it is required also that the an- 
cient language of Ireland also be taught in 
the schools, though it seems quite a waste 
because it is quickly forgotten because of dis- 
use, so that not 10 percent of the people 
speak it. 

However, while they are still in school the 
youngsters have a fair idea of It. 

So, when it first was decided that street 
signs be put up in Gaelic and the names then 
appeared in that language alone, many of 
the men engaged to put them up were easily 
confused since they spoke no Gaelic at all. 

As a result, they put the signs up on the 
wrong streets. 

The mistake was noted immediately by the 
youngsters and a good laugh was had by all, 
after which the problem was solved by hav- 
ing the street signs made bilingual. 

SPEED LIMITS AND HORSES OF TINKERS 

In just this past year speed limits have 
been introduced in Ireland, ranging from 30 
to 60 miles per hour, depending on the area. 

As yet, they do not seen to be taken too 
seriously. 


* 
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Considering that Irish traffic is about what 
it was here in Luzerne County about 1925, 
you can understand. 
There are plenty of good hardtop roads, 
too, which stay in good condition more easily 
ours. — 
For one thing, there is the smaller number 
ot cars and the lack of heavy vehicles. 
For another, there is the lack of winter 
e in most of the land which, you 
must remember, is closest of all the British 
Isles to the Gulf Stream which makes the 
Climate what it is. 
ROAD HAZARDS 


In spite of the fact that Limerick is about 
the same latitude as Labrador, freezing tem- 
Peratures are rare. 

Getting back to traffic, it might be men- 
tioned that probably the greatest hazard— 
especially after dark—is that presented by 
Stray animals. 

A dark horse or cow, standing stock still 
in the middle of the road, is hard to see 
at night. 

Largely to blame, especially for the horses, 
are the Tinkers—the strange Irish Gypsies,“ 
about 30,000 of whom range the land, edu- 
cated, uncontrolled, and largely unwashed. 

Their homes are which resemble 
the covered wagons of the old West, except 
that they are all wood. 

TURN ANIMALS LOOSE 

They pull to the side of the road in the 
Sparely inhabited areas, live there untaxed 
as long as they find it profitable and provide 
feed for their stock by turning the animals 
loose to graze along the sides of the road. 

You see them huddled about a little fire, 
Waiting for the dinner that is cooking In a 
little pot. 

Most of the other Irish detest them but 
haven't the faintest idea what to do with 


RESERVATIONS SUGGESTED 


It has been suggested that they be herded 
into areas like the reservations into which 


One another, it is unlikely they would stay 
Put, 


Bo, speed limit or no, take it easy at night 
or you may have to risk pitting your car 
against an 600-pound horse. 


[From the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Sunday Inde- 
pendent, Feb. 2, 1964] $ 
NamMinG a TAVERN IN InELAND—You Can USE 
Moch or History To CALL Ir "THE Brazen 
Heran”; He Founp U.S. COINAGE DIFFICULT 
(By Tom Heffernan) 

When a man has to pick a name for a 
cocktail lounge, bar and grill, or what-have- 
you in Luzerne County, chances are it will 
Carry the same name he bears himeelf, or 
else a fantastic creation like Hi-De-Ho, Sil- 
ver Star, Blue Moon and the like. 

But while we were staying at nearby 
Adare—called the prettiest village in Ire- 
land—a similar establishment reopened after 
completion of a considerable program of 
renovation and the name struck us. 

It was called the Brazen Head. 

What we found out was that you have a 
chance in those older lands to inherit some- 
thing from centuries back, with hundreds 
of years of usage and based upon an in- 
cident of long, long ago. 

THE MAIN STREET 


The Brazen Head was located on O'Connell 
Street which means, no matter what town 
or city you are in, the same as “Main Street” 
means in America. 

O'Connell Street is always the main street 
of whatever town you are in. 

Anyway, looking up the background for 
the unusual name for the tavern, we got all 
the way back to the siege of Limerick—the 
Siege, that is—a high water mark in Limerick 
history and it occurred back in the 17th 
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century, perhaps a hundred years before the 
Amerivan Revolution. 

It seems that during that siege, a red- 
headed girl stuck her head out of the window 
of a house (on another street) and had the 
great misfortune to give way to her curosity 
just as a cannonball from the besieging 
forces came along. 

It took her head right off. 

Time passed—a lot of it—but memory of 
the incident persisted. 

Until, back around 1770, somebody opened 
& tavern in the house and, seeking a likely 
name while recalling the unfortunate end of 
the redheaded girl, named his place the 
Brazen Head. 

Now many more years pass and while 
ownership of the tavern also passes from 
hand to hand a few times, the memory of 
the girl remains and so does the name. 

Eventually—and just when we do not 
know—one of the owners moved his tavern 
from the side street where it always had been 
and from the house in which the redheaded 
girl had made her last mistake. 

He took it over to what was to become 
O'Connell Street. 

He took the name along, too. 

And—despite more changes of ownership 
and even the recent complete renovation— 
the name remains. 

It is still the Brazen Head. 


Financing of Political Party Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NEIL STAEBLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 7, 1964 


Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
question of encouragement of wider poli- 
tical participation in both major political 
parties is one that continues to receive 
the attention of many of us. 

One way to stimulate greater citizen 
support would be to adopt legislation 
which would permit some type of tax 
credit or deduction for contributions to 
political parties. 

This proposal has received the atten- 
tion in Michigan of both the Democratic 
State chairman and the Republian State 
chairman, and their respective State cen- 
tral committees. I take pleasure at this 
point in inserting into the Recor» a joint 
statement released recently by Zolton, 
A. Ferency, Democratic State chairman, 
and Arthur G. Elliott, Jr., Republican 
State chairman: 

JOINT STATEMENT or ZOLTON A. FERENCY AND 
ARTHUR G. ELLIOTT, JR. 

As chairmen of our respective political 
parties, we have together been reviewing 
problems concerning the financing of politi- 
cal party activities—problems that we both 
agree are becoming increasingly disturbing. 

The complex difficulties of modern life 
require that voters be better informed on the 
issues of our day; that they have a clear 
understanding of the stands proposed by our 
major political parties on the vital problems 
of the day; that they be able to make dis- 
cerning selections of public officials in elec- 
tions. 

The burden of properly informing and 
educating voters on both issues and candi- 
dates, falls to the major political party orga- 
nizations. The volume of needs 
and assignments require that the parties be 
more adequately and systematically financed 
to effectively carry out their responsibilities. 
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It is our belief that citizens will support 
the parties of their choice if they are given 
sufficient encouragement and inducements 
to do so. 

To stimulate greater citizen support of the 
parties of their choice, we are asking Michi- 
gan Congressmen and Senators to join in a 
genuine bipartisan effort to initiate and 
promote passage of legislation, in this ses- 
sion of Congress, which will permit Federal 
income tax deductions for contributions to 
political parties. 

We suggest allowances up to $50 for con- 
tributions of individuals, up to $100 for 
husbands and wives who file joint returns. 

We are confident that such legislation 
would be an excellent start in the develop- 
ment of systematic procedures for financing 
the essential operations of political parties, 

In addition, such a move will greatly en- 
courage wider citizen activity in the manage- 
ment of political parties, and will reduce 
the danger of the parties coming under con- 
trol of heavily financed special interest 
groups, 


Reasonable Firearms Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 7, 1964 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
our distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Florida, ROBERT SIKES, re- 
cently made what I deemed to be a most 
excellent statement before the Commit- 
tee on Commerce of the U.S. Senate con- 
cerning the nature and scope of the fire- 
arms legislation presently under consid- 
eration. 

I commend this fine statement to all 
my es: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE ROBERT L. F. 
SIKES, OF FLORIDA, TO THE COMMITTEE ON 
COMMERCE OF THE U.S. SENATE, JANUARY 
23, 1964 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I am pleased to have this opportunity 

to express my feelings on the subject of addi- 
tional gun laws now before this committee 
for consideration. 

During the years that I have had the 
privilege of holding elected office, the subject 
of the right of the law-abiding citizen to keep 
and bear arms, as guaranteed by our Con- 
stitution, has been, and continues to be, a 
subject of interest and deep concern to me, 
It is a matter of particular moment now, be- 
cause of renewed agitation for tighter gun 
laws. 

The tragic and senseless assassination of 
President Kennedy quite naturally resulted 
in a wave of hysteria against weapons and 
the ownership of weapons. However de- 
plorable this inexcusable act was, it scarcely 
follows that a crime committed by 1 man 
should cause 35 million gun owners to be 
persecuted. I seriously question that the 
legislation now proposed would have pre- 
vented the purchase of a gun by Lee Oswald 
or would have resulted in tighter security 
measures than those which were in effect. 

There is already a Federal law that re- 
quires anyone selling interstate by 
mail, or otherwise, to buy a Federal Firearms 
License. This law further requires that every 
sale be recorded and this record retained on 
hand for a period of 10 years. This record 
contains a detailed description of the gun, 
including the name and address of the buyer 
as well as the serial number. 
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These .records are available to any law 
enforcement officer. The fact to be remem- 
bered here is that this law is already in effect, 
and since the records are kept by the people 
in business, it does not cost the taxpayers 
one red cent. That this is an effective system 
is demonstrated by the fact that the infor- 
mation concerning the gun purchased by Lee 
Oswald was announced by the Dallas police 
on Saturday, the day after the assassination. 
The ballistic information on the bullet taken 
from Governor Connally, was announced on 
Monday. In other words, it would seem that 
the gun controls we alrendy have are more 
effective than some law enforcement agencies 
of the State and Federal Government. 

We do not measure loss of human life in 
dollars and cents. Nor would we decry the 
cost of a gun-control law which effectively 
prevented crime. Nevertheless, it is well to 
remember that any form of registration or 
control will cost tax dollars to operate and 
enforce, This is a burden which will be 
shared by all the people. 

You cannot legislate against human incon- 
sistencies. The person who shot. President 
Kennedy was the instrument of his death, a 
gun is an inanimate object and by itself, can 
harm no one. The only people really affected 
by gun restrictions are the honest people. 
A man who needs a gun to commit a crime 
will get one by some method or another. 

If anyone is convinced that antigun laws 
will reduce crime, and be a guarantee against 
violence and murder, then he is worse off 
than the ostrich. New York State has the 
toughest gun laws in America and probably 
the highest crime rate. 

Great Britain, after Dunkirk, had only a 
few thousand small arms available in the 
entire country, and was requesting the peo- 
ple to contribute swords and crossbows for 
defense. This was the dilemma they faced 
because they did not have an armed civilian 
population to fall back on. Britain has tight 
gun laws. 

During the German occupation of Nor- 
way and Denmark in World War II, the 
Germans were required to keep one soldier 
for every 10 square miles of territory be- 
cause of the partisan groups’ effective resist- 
ance, These people fell into the roles of 
guerrilla fighters easily because these were 
nations where gun ownership was encour- 
aged. In other countries where government 
gun registration was required, the Germans 
had a handy list of all gun owners and were 
able to effectively disarm the entire nation. 

When I purchase a weapon which is de- 
livered in Washington, even though I own a 
Federal firearms license, I must go person- 
ally to the express office to receive it, and I 
must fully identify myself and sign several 
forms. Thus, I would assume that Wash- 
ington is one of the stricter cities on owner- 
ship of firearms. But during a recent period 
when crime increased in the United States 
as a whole 14 percent, crime was Increasing 
41 percent in Washington. Gun laws are 
not the answer. 

In a study by the FBI made in 564 cities 
during August 1960, involving a total popu- 
lace of 69 million people, the following sta- 
tistics were compiled: 

Out of 7,348 aggravated assaults, 44 per- 
cent of the offenses were committed by cut- 
ting or stabbing—24 percent by blunt ob- 
jects; 12.7 percent by shooting; 12.3 percent 
by hands, fists, or feet and 1.2 by use of 
poison, i 

Now, if it follows that crime will be reduced 
or eliminated by doing away with all the 
criminal’s weapons, then it is reasonable to 
assume that these weapons should be dealt 
with and eliminated according to their fre- 
quence of use. Since 44 percent of the 
above assaults were the result of cutting and 
stabbing, then all knives and ice picks should 
be registered. Since blunt objects accounted 
for 24 percent of the mayhem, then natu- 
rally rocks, hammers, baseball bats, rolling 
pins, etc., should be serlalized and registered. 
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Under the “shooting’ heading should be in- 

cluded all weapons which propel any ob- 
jects—whether by compressed air or rubber 
bands, 
I do not question that there is a need for 
improvements, My statement simply is de- 
signed to show that we can easily go too 
far. The National Rifle Association, the 
leading organization of American sportsmen, 
has stated that it has no objection to legis- 
lation aimed at preventing the misuse of 
firearms, but that It opposes general regis- 
tration of firearms and proposals to license 
the possession or purchase of firearms by 
law-abiding citizens, 

Specifically, the association has said that 
it does not oppose legislation designed to 
prohibit possession of firearms by persons 
who have been convicted of a crime of vio- 
lence, fugitives from justice, mental incom- 
petents, drug addicts, and habitual drunk- 
ards; or making the sale of firearms to 
juveniles subject to parental consent. 

In the event this distinguished committee 
feels that legislation is necessary, it is my 
belief that the amendments submitted by 
Senator Dopp, which would provide notiñ- 
cation by the shipper to the local responsible 
police agency when a firearms order has 
been placed, would provide adequate addi- 
tional security and permit proper action to 
be taken to limit or prevent ownership of 
weapons by criminals, or those incompetent 
or irresponsible. 

Now, let's look at the broader picture of 
firearms controls. 

In recent years, seldom has a session of 
any State legislature or of Congress met 
without the introduction of at least one 
bill that would curtail the legitimate use 
and possession of firearms by citizens of good 
repute. The vast majority of these bills 
are introduced with the intention of curing 
some social lll, or to limit such use and 
possession by the juvenile delinquent and the 
criminal element. 

While I do not take issue with the pur- 
poses for which these bills are intended, if 
administered correctly and given the proper 
emphasis, I certainly decry the efforts of 
some people or governmental agencies to 
severely limit the peaceful enjoyment of 
firearms by lawful citizens. 

As the committee well knows, thousands 
of Americans who own and enjoy firearms 
for defense and sport now feel strongly that 
the continuation of this ownership and en- 
joyment is in jeopardy. Much of this came 
as the result of the assassination of President 
Kennedy. Before that took place, however, 
concern had been caused by the enactment 
of the Arms Control and Disarmament Act, 
which established the U.S. Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency. The con- 
tents of this act and executive policy on this 
subject generated much publicity and re- 
action throughout the country. The general 
grounds for criticism haye been that the im- 
plementation of this law could place the 
United States in a dangerous political, eco- 
nomic, and military position vis-a-vis the 
Communist bloc. In order to make it abso- 
lutely clear that the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Act did not include the elimina- 
tion of private firearms as part of the pro- 
posed disarmament program, I introduced a 
bill that will protect such rights of the 
citizen from encroachment by the Disarma- 
ment Agency. The language of my bill is 
identical to the one introduced by Senator 
HICKENLOOPER and is now contained in Pub- 
lic Law 88-186, amending the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Act. That language is as 
follows: 

“Nothing contained in this act shall be 
construed to authorize any policy or action 
by any Government agency which would 
interfere with, restrict, or prohibit the ac- 
quisition, possession, or use of firearms, by 
an individual for the lawful purpose of per- 
sonal defense, sport, recreation, education, or 
training.” 
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We consider it sound insurance in a good 
cause, 

I have heard criticism from some quarters 
about allowing the free possession and use 
of firearms in modern American society, Ar- 
guments that this contributes to crime and 
constitutes a menace to free government arë 
completely falaicous. Our forefathers knew 
what they were doing when they approved 
the second amendment to the Constitution, 
which states that “a well-regulated militia. 
being necessary to the security of a free 
state, the right of the people to keep and 
bear arms shall not be infringed.” Then, as 
now, an armed citizenry is less likely to be 
cowed by criminal elements or oppressive 
government. Rather than restricting free- 
dom, the right to possess arms guarantees it 
by instilling independence and strength in 
an enlightened people. 

The United States is facing a critical period 
in its history. The years to come will decide 
the desperate battle between communism 
and freedom, individualism and totalitarian- 
ism. If we are to win this struggle, we will 
need to preserve and use every element of 
strength that is available to us. Americans 
are fighting in farflung corners of the world. 
Some of them will survive because of lessons 
in marksmanship and acquaintance with fire- 
arms gained as boys in à free society. The 
emphasis placed on smallarms marksman- 
ship for survival in Vietnam bears out my 
long-held personal belief that there is a con- 
tinuing need for men in the Armed Forces 
skilled in the use of basic firearms, As the 
lawmakers for this great Nation, we would 
be derelict in our duties if we allowed the 
right to keep and bear arms by responsible, 
law-abiding citizens to be curtailed. 

I have read the statement of Senator 
MAGNUSON concerning the scope of the activi- 
ties of this committee and have been in- 
formed of the proceedings that occurred 
during your previous hearings. I am 
strongly in favor of the intentions of the 
committee to study in detail any problems 
that may have arisen as the result of the 
case of accessibility of firearms to the un- 
desirable elements of our society through 
mail-order channels. Such problems, if 
allowed to go unchecked, could result in 
further restrictions on the law-abiding citi- 
zen. If upon completion of your investiga- 
tions, you deem it necessary to the continu- 
ing good of our society to recommend 
additional controls on firearms, I urge that 
the legislation be developed in the spirit of 
Senator Macnuson’s statement of December 
10, 1963, when he sald: 

“Any legislation, State or Federal, must 
consider the constitutional right of our 
citizens to bear arms. Responsible citizens 
have the right to possess firearms for pur- 
poses of self-protection, security of the Na- 
tion, hunting, and recognized sporting activi- 
tles.“ 

Let me assure the committee that I will 
actively support any legislation in keeping 
with these thoughts—legislation that will 
make It more difficult for criminals or those 
inclined toward criminal activities, mental 
incompetents, drug addicts, habitual drunk- 
ards, and juveniles to obtain firearms, and 
which will severely penalize those persons 
perpetrating crimes while armed. But let 
me urge caution in the enactment of these 
laws, lest they go much further than is 
needed or intended. 

In the April 1960 issue of Guns magazine, 
a member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee wrote the following: 

“By calling attention to a well- regulated 
milita for the security of the Nation, and the 
right of each citizen to keep and bear arms, 
our Founding Fathers recognized the es- 
sentially civilian nature of our economy. 
Although it is extremely unlikely that the 
fears of governmental tyranny, which gave 
rise to the second amendment, will ever be a 
major danger to our Nation, the amendment 
still remains an important declaration of our 
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basic military-civilian relationships, in which 
every citizen must be ready to participate 
in the defense of his country. For that rea- 
son I believe the second amendment will 
always be important.” 

The man who wrote that was the then 
junior Senator from Massachusetts, the late 
John F. Kennedy. 


Military Pay Is Shameful 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 7, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following edi- 
torial from the San Diego Union of 
Thursday, February 6, 1964: 

VICTIMS or Inprrrerence—Murrary Par Is 
SHAMEFUL 

A documentary of shame is going the 
Tounds of America. 

And it is being shrugged off, in many 


Places 

It is the story of the U.S. military pay 
mess—how, lacking proper compensation, 
some of our Nation's fighting men are forced 
to moonlight on second jobs; how others 
are forced to beg relief to feed their families; 
how those in jobs alongside civilians see the 
civilian “rate” in almost every respect while 
they themselves, with sinking morale, find 
they are the forgotten men. 

“Military morale * * will quickly wither 
and die if soldiers come to believe them- 
selves the victims of indifference and in- 
Justice on the part of their Government.” 
So said Gen. Douglas MacArthur once. 

What would he say now about a pay-raise 
bill for the military that arrived 5 years late, 
not in 1958, but in October 1963, and did not 
come hear matching even the cost-of-living 
increase? 

What would he say about the Govern- 
ment's giving this raise, with one hand, but 
then taking back, with the other, some or 
all of the increase through cancellations of 
certain oversea pay or adjustments of 
proficiency pay? (It has been estimated that 
One-third of all our servicemen receive noth- 
ing at all under the pay raise.) 

What would he say about military pay 
Scales that not only encourage dropouts from 
Service (even by Annapolis graduates), but 
also require fighting men to sap their 
vigilance by moonlighting at other jobs such 
as gas station attendant or bartender? 

What would he say about certain Navy 
families receiving handouts of Government 
surplus food (beans, lard, eto.) to provide 
decent meals? Or about the petty officer In 
New York whose family of seven got $172.70 
monthly in city relief, just to exist? 

What would he say—what would he say to 
Warn us—about a military pay system that 
gives an ensign, just graduated from 
Annapolis, $328 a month, while a policeman 
in our own city of San Diego, also hired to 
protect us, starts at about $500. 

Tt is interesting that in the last 5 years, 105 
men have resigned out of the 1958 graduat- 
ing class of Annapolis, which numbered 625. 
One said, “The Congress seemed to have 
forgotten us.” Another, In my daily assign- 
Ment, g great deal of travel was required. 
I received $12 daily maximum; my civilian 
assistants drew $16.” 

A Navy lieutenant's (junior grade) annual 
pay is $6,900. His civilian counterpart in 
the merchant marine gets $12,000. 
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You can find other such comparisons all 
down the line. The uniformed military 
man, seeing them, can only sicken at the 
sight. 

At the time of Pearl Harbor, one of the 
cries in America, in the armed services, in 
the human heart, was: “Oh, if we could only 
have been warned; if we could only have 
taken precautions.” 

What about taking warning now? What 
about taking warning at a system where 
fighting men's vigilance is being sapped by 
financial worry, or even too little sleep be- 
cause of other Jobs? What about taking 
warning at a pay system which may make 
some fighting men wonder whether they are, 
indeed, the victims of indifference’'? 


Junior Chamber of Commerce for City Is 
Launched 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 9, 1964 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, my atten- 
tion has been called to a most interesting 
account of the organization of the junior 
chamber of commerce on August 4, 1922, 
in Pansacola, Fla. It is significant that 
among the charter members are some of 
Pensacola’s leading citizens today. I am 
pleased to ask that this account be re- 
printed in the RECORD, 

[From the Pensacola sat Journal, Aug. 4, 
19: 


JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE FoR Crry Is 
LAUNCHED— FORM JUNIOR COMMERCIAL 


MITTEES APPOINTED—HUBERT LEE TELLS OF 
ATLANTA ORGANIZATION —PURPOSES or 
CHAMBER ARE PROMOTION OF CIVIC ENTER- 
PRISE AND COMMERCIAL RELATIONS 


Permanent organization of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of Pensacola was 
perfected last night at a well attended meet- 
ing featured by quick action which resulted 
in the adoption of constitution and bylaws, 
election of officers and the appointment of 
committee to become effective immediately. 

Clarence Melton heads the association with 
William J. Johnson elected as temporary sec- 
retary, Tom Kennedy as first vice-president; 
John Burda, second vice president; Ashton 
Brosnaham, third vice president. Directors 
of which 14, including officers, comprise C. 
Tucyer, L. Brown, F. D. Sanchez, William 
Pauria, Wright Reese, E. Pfeiffer, E. Elebash, 
William Ray, William Blumer, Committee 
appointments included J. Jones, C. Tucker, 
Tom Kennedy, Tom Johnson, and Alex 
Saunders. : 


PURPOSE OF THE ORGANIZATION 


Purposes of the organization as outlined 
at the meeting last night are the promotion 
of civic enterprise * * * and constructive 
educational lines relating to port develop- 
ment and other interests of the city, and 
closer fellowship in matters relating to de- 
velopment. 

The meeting was representative of the 
young manhood of Pensacola, business of 
many kinds having representation. The age 
limit was fixed at 28, and the next meeting 
was scheduled for next Tuesday. 

SOME GOOD TALKS 


Hubert F. Lee, of Atlanta, to whose initia- 
tive the chamber of commerce is indebted 


_for the organization of the junior chamber 
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of commerce, told briefiy of the purposes of 
the organization and what it has done for 
Atlanta and other cities. Mr. Lee, who is at- 
tending the Citizen’s Military Training Camp, 
and who has been promoted to the position 
of sergeant, said that he came to Pensacola 
in preference to other camps because he 
wished to put over the organization of Junior 
chamber of commerce here. He declared that 
whatever helped Pensacola helped West Flor- 
ida; that whatever Is of advantage to West 
Florida Is reflected In Georgia, and that what- 
ever promotes the interests of Georgia is 
injected into the arteries of trade of the 
entire southeastern section. 


UP TO MEMBERS 


He impressed upon the members that it 
was strictly up to them as to whether the 
organization becomes a strong working force 
in the community life, and urged them to 
“get down to brass tacks” and put over the 
organization at once. 

J. B. Price, secretary of the senior chamber 
of commerce, and J. B. Morrow, industrial 
commissioner, assisted in the preliminaries 
of the meeting, both making good talks, after 
which they gave place to the younger men, 
Clarence Melton having been elected tem- 
porary chairman, with William J. Johnson 
as temporary secretary. 

Both Mr. Melton and Mr, Johnson made 
short snappy talks of a few minutes, but the 
greater part of the evening was devoted to 
business. 

MR, MORROW SPEAKS 

Mr. Morrow in his talk before the organiza- 
tion, was interrupted several times when he 
called attention to the forward strides that 
Pensacola is making and told the young 
men of the future that was theirs in the life 
of the community. 

Mr. Morrow told of other experiences with 
junior chambers of commerce, and told the 
men that upon them will depend the success 
not only of the organization but of much of 
the constructive working force which is to 
put Pensacola forward and make West Florida 
one of the leading sections of the South, 


“Hobson’s” Choice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 7, 1964 


Mr, WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, shortly 
after the terrible collision between the 
aircraft carrier Wasp and the destroyer- 
minesweeper Hobson in May 1952 that 
resulted in the loss of 176 lives on the 
Hobson, an editorial appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal entitled “Hobson’s 
Choice.” The thesis of this editorial is 
that accountability and responsibility 
are imperative as to which intentions are 
often irrelevant. 

A popular saying is that “the road to 
hell is paved with good intention.” I 
think our Government should remember 
this as it apparently continues to em- 
brace the dangerous concept that we 
may get the Khrushchev Communists 
to go along with us while the Mao Tse- 
tungists are the enemy. : 

All Communists are our enemy. 
Peaceful coexistance with Communists 
is a snare and a delusion. Our national 
goal must be to obliterate communism 
from the face of the earth, by peaceful 
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and economic means if possible and by 
direct conflict wherever it is required, 
thereafter establishing a 

facsimile of freedom, justice and we hope 
Christianity throughout the world. 

The heroic dead of the Hobson are long 
since silent. So will we be as a nation 
if we allow Government policy to pro- 
ceed under the mistaken concept that 
one kind of Communist is different from 
another and that we can trust any Com- 
munist or Communist government. 

If the balance of world power shifts 
to world communism, atomic attack and 
nuclear destruction of the United States 
is a virtual certainty—provided, of 
course, upon receipt of the eventual 
Communist ultimatum to surrender we 
elect to be dead rather than Red. Such 
an awful stage of affairs is even too late 
for responsibility. 

This administration and it’s immedi- 
ate predecessor are on a Collision course 
with disaster for America and the world 
in its handling of our foreign policy to- 
ward communism. As this editorial so 
well concludes: 

When men lose confidence and trust in 
those who lead, order disintegrates into chaos 
and purposeful ships into uncontrollable 
derelicts. 


I commend the reading of “Hobson’s 
Choice” to every thinking American 
citizen in this light: 

“HOBSON'S” CHOICE 


One night past some 30,000 tons of ships 
went hurtling at each other through the 
darkness. When they met, 2,000 tons of 
ship and 176 men lay at the bottom of the 
sea in a faroff place. 

Now comes the cruel business of account- 
ability. Those who were there, those who 
are left from who were there, must answer 
how it happened and whose was the error 
that made it happen. 

It is a cruel business because it was no 
wish of destruction that killed this ship and 
its 176 men; the accountability lies with 
good men who erred in judgment under 
stress so great that it is almost its own ex- 
cuse. Cruel, because no matter how deep 
the probe, it cannot change the dead, be- 
cause it cannot probe deeper than remorse, 

And it seems more cruel still, because all 
around us in other places we see the plea 
accepted that what is done is done beyond 
discussion, and that for good men in their 
human errors there should be afterward 
no accountability. 

We are told too how slanderous it is to 
probe into the doings of a captain now dead 
who cannot answer for himself, to hold him 
responsible for what he did when he was 
tired and when he did what he did under 
terrible stresses and from the best of in- 
tentlons. How useless to debate the wrong 
courses of his successor, caught in a storm 
not of his own devising. How futile to talk of 
what is past when the pressing question is 
how to keep from sinking. 

Everywhere else we are told how inhuman 
it is to submit men to the ordeal of an- 
swering for themselyes. To haul them be- 
fore committees and badger them with ques- 
tions as to where they were and what they 
were doing while the ship or state careened 
from one course to another. 

This probing into the sea seems more 
merciless because almost everywhere else we 
have abandoned accountability. What is 
done is done and why torture men with ask- 
ing them afterward, “Why?” - 

Whom do we hold answerable for the suf- 
ferance of dishonesty in government, for 
the reckless waste of public moneys, for the 
incompetance that wrecks the currency, for 
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the blunders that killed and still kill many 
times a hundred and seventy-six men in 
Korea? We can bring to bar the dishonest 
men, yes. But we are told men should no 
longer be held accountable for what they do 
as well as for what they intend. To err is 
not only human, it absolves responsibility. 

Everywhere, that is except on the sea. On 
the sea there is a tradition older even than 
the traditions of the country itself and wiser 
in its age than this new custom. It is the 
traditions that with responsibility goes 
authority and with them both goes 
accountability. 

This accountability is not for the inten- 
tions but for the deed. The captain of a 
ship, like the captain of a state, is given 
honor and privileges and trust beyond other 
men. But let him set the wrong course, let 
him touch ground, let him bring disaster to 
his ship or to his men, and he must answer 
for what he has done. No matter what, he 
cannot escape. 

No one knows yet what happened on the 
sea after that crash in the night. But nine 
men left the bridge of the sinking ship and 
went into the darkness. Eight men came 
back to tell what happened there. The 
ninth, whatever happened, will not answer 
now because he has already answered for 
his accountability. 

It is cruel, this accountability of good and 
well-intentional men. But the choice is that 
or an end to responsibility and finally, as 
the cruel sea has taught, an end to the con- 
fidence and trust in the men who lead, for 
men will not long trust leaders who feel 
themselves beyond accountability for what 
they do. 

And when men lose confidence and trust 
in those who lead, order disintegrates into 
chaos and purposeful ships into uncontroll- 
able derelicts.” 


The Breeding Place of Hate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 7, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, Wil- 
lard Gleeson, general manager of radio 
station KICO in El Centro, Calif., re- 
cently had some very pertinent remarks 
to make in connection with who is to 
blame for any attitude of hate that might 
exist in this country. I think the re- 
sponsibility for this feeling must be 
placed where it belongs—at the door- 
steps of the Communists. I believe Mr. 
Willard Gleeson sums it up very well 
in these excerpts from the commentary 
on the American Freedom Network: 

President Johnson urges the American 
people to avoid hate in our country. That 
is a fine thing, we can all agree with him, 
but his asking the people to avoid hate in- 
dicates that he feels all of us are causing 
hate, 

By accusing nonhating people of hate, you 
make haters out of them, so let’s quit lump- 
ing, by association, the innocent in with the 
guilty. Christian people are taught not 
to hate. They are taught love, taught to 
do unto others as you want others to do to 
you. It is a well-known fact that Christian 
people, while having an unshakable, un- 
compromising faith in God, this strong faith 
cannot be called hate, except possibly by 
those taught to hate all things, honorable 
and good, 
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Who, then, are those on earth who are 
taught to hate Who is it that have hate 
schools? Only the Communists are schooled 
in hate, taught to hate non-Communists, 
hate the almighty God and Jesus Christ, 
urged to hate the United States and all its 
institutions. Communists are taught to hate 
and destroy free enterprice. 

So the President of the United States has 
a very simple problem to solve—recognize 
the breeding place of hate and destroy it. 
Stop. cooperating with hate breeders. Os- 
wald was taught to hate all these things 
by Communists, not by Christians. You can 
actually determine the degree of hate in 
people when you know how strongly the 
individual or group believes in communism. 

Remember, the Communist teachers of 
hate say security, peace and peaceable co- 
existence will come out of their teachings. 
Reflect a moment on this. There is only 
one place where men and women have com- 
plete security, guaranteed peace, and coex- 
istence under common and equal conditions 
of life. The Communists tell you this is the 
Communist objective. We have institutions 
in the United States with the very condi- 
tion they seek. In our penitentlaries are 
people, while enjoying this ideal security and 
equality and peace, got there by hating, not 
by being free and God fearing. Shall we 
stay free or shall we go for peace and se- 
curity in the penitentiary under Communist 
guards? 


WILLARD GLEESON, 
Radio Station KICO, El Centro, Calif. 


Congressman Cederberg Cites Urgency in 
Lifting Domestic Sugar Quota Restric- 
tions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 7, 1964 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, our colleague, the gentleman 
from Michigan, ELFORD A. CEDERBERG, 
10th Congressional District, in an ad- 
dress to Michigan sugarbeet growers and 
processors last Tuesday, pointed to the 
outstanding production job done by the 
Nation’s sugarbeet industry in 1963, 
proving groundless fears of a shortage as 
the result of poor crops in Europe and 
Cuba. 

However, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, Congressman CEDERBERG, has also 
cited the urgency of early action on 
pending legislation to remove marketing 
restrictions on this year’s domestic sugar 
crop. 

These statements were part of an ad- 
dress by the gentleman from Michigan, 
Congressman CEDERBERG, at the Sugar- 
beet Day program at Michigan State 
University and, because of their timeli- 
ness, I submit his address for the con- 
sideration of my colleagues in the House. 
It follows: 

THE SUGAR SITUATION 
(By Congressman ELFORD A. CEDERBERG, of 
Michigan) 

Mr. Chairman and friends, it is indeed a 
special pleasure to be here today, and a 
privilege to be taking part in your Sugarbeet 
Day. This is the 34th consecutive year in 
which the university has set aside a special 
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day of this great annual Farmer's Week for 
discuesions and the exchange of ideas about 
sugarbeets—significant recognition of the 
sugarbeet industry's longtime importance to 
our State. Iam honored to take part in your 
program, 

An outstanding feature of Sugarbeet Day— 
and, indeed, of Farmer's Week for all its 49 
years—tis the full participation of farmers In 
the discussions. We in Michigan may be In- 
clined to take that for granted, for in our 
State there is a rich tradition of close and 
enduring ties between campus and farm—a 
tradition that goes back to the establishment, 
by our State legislature on February 12, 1855, 
of the very first State agricultural college in 
the United States, the college which has 
grown into this magnificent Michigan State 
University here at East Lansing. 

The close working relationship between 

campus and farm—between the scientist in 
the experimental plot and the practical 
farmer on the land—has been a major reason 
for the tremendous gains in efficiency and 
productivity which the agriculture of Mich- 
igan has made over the years. 
, The precedents in this field established in 
Michigan have had a profound effect on our 
entire Nation. The Michigan idea of a State 
college devoted to agriculture soon spread 
to other States, given encouragement and 
impetus by the Morrill Land Grant College 
Act of 1862. The present-day efficiency of 
American agricultural production—the envy 
of the entire world—may be traced to those 
beginnings, which encouraged scientific re- 
search in agricultural subjects and which 
fostered the rapid practical application of 
scientific findings. 

The benefits of American agricultural ef- 
ficiency are not confined to agriculture; in 
fact, the achievements of agriculture are at 
the basis of and are the very foundation of 
the American standard of living. By con- 
tinuously increasing the ability of fewer and 
fewer people on the land to produce more 
and more food and fiber, the primary necessi- 
ties of life, you have enabled more people to 
go into the production of other things—the 
refrigerators, the automobiles, the television 
sets, and the countless other products—and 
to provide the great host of services, which 
form the fabric of the American standard of 
living. b 

About 50 years ago, when your Farmer’s 
Week first started, one person on the farm 
produced the prime necessities of life for 
himself and only seven or eight persons liv- 
ing in the cities. Today, 1 person on the 
farm produces the food and fiber for himself 
and 28 persons in the cities. 

This is a fact which I believe is not fully 
appreciated by the city dweller today, and 
in my conversations with city people I try 
to impress upon them the debt that all of 
us in America today owe to the technological 
achievements of American agriculture. And 
let me assure you this is not always easy to 
do. For with the reversal in the urban 
and rural population ratio of our country— 
with the change from a predominantly agri- 
cultural economy to an economy that is 
oriented largely to manufacture and trade— 
there has come a tremendous change in the 
thinking of the majority of our people. Most 
of you, as farmers, think of yourselves pri- 
marily as producers, and you are, But you 
are a minority. The majority of Americans 
are not farmers. The great majority of Amer- 
icans today, even though they may be en- 
gaged directly in the production of some 
manufactured product, think of themselves 
primarily not as producers but as consumers. 
Their principal concern is how to make the 
Paycheck stretch to cover the things and 
the services which they, as consumers, want 
to buy for themselves and their families. 

This concern influences their whole think- 
ing, and their emotional reaction to such 
things as farm programs. We might call it 
consumermindedness. It represents the way 
of thinking of the majority of Americans. 
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It is reflected, inevitably, in the Congress 
of the United States. This is a fact of life 
which I believe needs to be recognized more 
fully today by farmers, and particularly by 
those who develop farm legislative programs. 
A program which seems to benefit only pro- 
ducers and does not recognize the needs and 
attitudes of consumers has a difficult time 
in Congress today. As the effects of reap- 
portionment are felt more completely, giving 
the city populations still greater representa- 
tion, such programs, if any are proposed, 
will have an even more difficult time in the 
future. 

The reverse is also true. A farm program 
which can be shown to have operated for the 
benefit of consumers should win support 
among those Members of Congress, and they 
are now a majority, whose constituents are 
primarily city dwellers and therefore think 
primarily as consumers. 

This has special significance for you sugar- 
beet producers, since your success is so closely 
tied to the form and substance of sugar 
legislation. 

I am convinced -that the sugar program 
has always operated for the benefit of Ameri- 
can sugar consumers, as well as for the bene- 
fit of American sugar producers, The law 
specifically states that it shall be admin- 
istered so that it will “protect the welfare 
of consumers” as well as of “those engaged 
in the domestic sugar industry,” and it has 
so been administered. We all know that in 
past years the sugar program has provided 
adequate supplies for American consumers 
and that prices in the United States have 
been no more than the average of prices 
in other nations around the globe, and in 
terms of living standards and wages and 
consumer income our sugar prices have in- 
deed been the lowest in the world. 

If ever there were 8 a ee 
sugar program, from the point o w 
the 1 consumer, the justification 
occurred during last year, when the program 
was put to one of the severest tests it has 
received in nearly 30 years of operation. 

Unusual circumstances developed in the 
world sugar situation which had repercus- 
sions in the American sugar market. In- 
stead of the usual situation of a world sup- 
ply greatly in excess of demand, a combina- 
tion of rising world demand and lowered 
production in various foreign countries 
brought supply and demand close together— 
nearly in balance. This, abetted by what I 
am convinced was excessive speculation in 
so-called world sugar futures, caused an 
unusual rise in prices on the very thin, resi- 
dual market which is called, improperly, the 
world sugar market. 

All of this, in turn, alarmed many of our 
large industrial users of sugar, and they 
began to buy greatly in excess of their then- 
current needs. Naturally, this exerted an 
upward pressure on domestic sugar prices, 
since our program is geared to a steady flow 
of sugar to meet normal needs. 

In this emergency, it was the domestic 
sugar industry, and in particular the domes- 
tic beet sugar industry, which, more than 
any other segment of the sugar economy, 
performed for the benefit of the American 
consumer—both as to rushing additional 
supplies on the market and as to resisting the 
tremendous upward price pressures. 

If there had not been a Sugar Act over 
the years, to provide some encouragement 
for maintaining a domestic sugar-producing 
industry, there may have been no domestic 
industry last year. If there had not been a 
domestic sugar-producing industry last year, 
our consumers would have been entirely 
dependent upon high priced and uncertain 
foreign supplies. 

At the peak of the price distortion last 
May, the performance of the beet sugar in- 
dustry in the interests of consumers was 
especially notable. Beet sugar prices in the 
large Chicago-West market, where both beet 
and cane sugars are sold in quantities, were 
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3 cents a pound below cane sugar prices. And 
during much of the rest of the year it was 
the beet sugar industry, by holding its prices 
significently under cane sugar prices gen- 
erally, that exercised the restraining influ- 
ence so necessary to keep the US. price to 
consumers from going through the ceiling. 

I can readily understand why the cane 
sugar refiners, paying a higher price for their 
foreign raw sugar, felt their increases in the 
price of refined sugar were required in order 
to maintain their customary margin for 
expenses and profits. They would have felt 
obliged to ‘raise their refined prices still 
more if the Sugar Act had not keep average 
foreign raw sugar prices on the American 
market lower than prices for the same sugar 
on the world market. Yet it is to the beet 
sugar industry that the great credit must 
and should go for resisting the strong up- 
ward pressures on price—and performing & 
notable service for the sugar consumers of 
America. 

The beet sugar industry of this Nation suc- 
cessfully met another challenge during the 
turbulent year of 1963, and that was the 
challenge to produce. In an urgent plea to 
obtain more sugar for American consumers, 
the Government early last year assured you 
there would be no acreage restrictions on 
the planting of sugar beets during the pres- 
ent year, 1964, and then a few weeks later 
assured the industry that operations would 
also be unrestricted during 1965. You re- 
sponded to the Government’s pleas by plant- 
ing more acres, and by increasing the capacity 
of the sugar plants to handle the additional 
crop. 

Here in Michigan, although your acreage 
was already at a high level, you planted more 
than 9 percent more acres than you had in 
1962. You were determined about this. In 
many cases, I know, the unusually cold and 
freezing spring caused some of you to lose 
your first planting and in some cases your 
second planting. But you replanted again 
and still again if necessary to produce the 
additional sugar that American consumers 
would need. And you took diligent care of 
your crop. You harvested more than 25 per- 
cent more acres last year than you did in 
1962. It is my understanding that from the 
1963 crop of Michigan beets between 2,900,000 
and $ million hundredweight of refined beet 
sugar have been produced, an alltime record, 

For the entire Nation, the production of 
sugar from the 1963 crop of beets also estab- 
lished a new alltime high—in the neighbor- 
hood of 58 million hundredweight of refined 
sugar. Expressed in terms of the raw value 
equivalent, as quotas in the Sugar Act, are 
expressed, that is 3,100,000 tons of sugar, the 
first time in the industry's history that pro- 
duction has surpassed the 3-million-ton 
figure. 
Truly this is a splendid record, a record of 
stewardship, a record of outstanding per- 
formance in behalf of consumers, a record 
that should, if its full meaning is thoroughly 
understood, win friends for this industry in 
Congress when sugar legislation is considered 
this year. 4 

For, as you know, this again is a year when 
Congress will be taking up the Sugar Act. 
The foreign quotas expire at the end of this 
year, and the entire sugar picture has 
changed so drastically, in the domestic field 
as well as the foreign field, in the year and a 
half since the law was last amended, that the 
Congress will want to consider changes in 
the domestic quotas as well. 

In fact, a substantial increase in the beet 
sugar quota is absolutely necessary if you 
are not to be penalized for having responded 
so remarkably to the Government's plea for 
greater production. 

Most of the sugar from the 1963 crop of 
beets is available for the market this year, 
in 1964. This fall you will again harvest a 
big crop of sugarbeets, and beginning about 
the first of October the new-crop sugar will 
start to be available. This presents a prob- 
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lem for you and a problem for the Con- 
gress—because under the present law, your 
marketing quota, the limit on the amount 
you may sell, is only 2,700,000 tons. Yet with 
national production of 3,100,000 tons, you 
have much more than your quota available 
to sell—additional production that you 
achieyed at the urgent plea of the Govern- 
ment. 

There is now in both the House and the 
Senate, awaiting action, a joint resolution 
which would permit you to market this year 
all the sugar you can market from your pro- 
duction, regardless of your quota under the 
now outmoded quota pattern of the Sugar 
Act. 

Early action is urgent so that the beet 
sugar companies can effectively plan for 
marketing all the sugar they have available, 
so that this sugar, which is In the ware- 
houses and in the sugar silos here and now, 
which does not have to be shipped from 
some faroff foreign land, which is already 
in fully refined form and does not have to 
go through further processing,—so that this 
sugar can be sold to the American consumers 
who need it. Early action on this resolution 
should be of special interest to the large 
industrial users of sugar because some of 
the foreign sugar interests have shown an 
inability or unwillingness to ship sugar to 
the United States in the quantities required 
during the first half of this year. 

I shall, of course, support prompt action 
on this resolution in the Congress. 

However, the joint resolution for this 
year will not answer your long-range quota 
question. This question is complicated by 
more elements than the simple question 
of this year’s quota. 

First, there is the high level of production 
which you and the rest of the industry have 
now achieved. You are aware that it is 
the established industry—not any of the 
new factories encouraged by the present 
law—which has attained the remarkable in- 
crease in production achieved in the year 
just ended. Only a small portion, a very 
small portion, of the 3,100,000 tons of beet 
sugar produced can be traced to the one 
new beet sugar mill which started opera- 
tions late last summer. Much of this expan- 
sion in production by the established in- 
dustry has been through increases in acreage 
by established sugarbeet growers and by 
fuller utilization of the capacity of existing 
factories. But there has also been a con- 
siderable investment in the expansion of 
existing processing facilities and there is 
more to come. I understand my good friend, 
Hugh Eldred, will discuss expansion plans 
of your progressive Michigan companies this 
afternoon. 

Now all this expansion of the existing 
industry's production has been made in re- 
sponse to the urgent pleas of the Govern- 
ment to produce more sugar for American 
consumers—but it has been made without 
any assurance, thus far, that the acreage 
which has been such a significant and funda- 
mental factor in achieving the expanded 
production would be protected beyond the 
1965 growing season. 

On the other hand, the acreage in new 
areas for new factories which are to go into 
operation this year, and in 1965, and in 1966, 
will be protected from cutbacks during the 
first 3 years of each factory's operations. For 
the factories that will begin operating in 
1966, this protection will be carried through 
the 1968 crop. Thus, if the sugar supply sit- 
uation should so change by 1967 or 1968 that 
sugarbeet acreage in the United States must 
be reduced in order to keep beet sugar pro- 
duction within the beet sugar quota, or to 
keep returns per ton at a reasonable 
level, the brunt of the reduction will be borne 
by the unprotected producers, or those who 
were able to increase less than others, that 
is, by the established industry—unless the 
law is changed. 
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The logical way, and I believe the only 
practical way, to provide some protection to 
the established growers, in the event of acre- 
age reductions in the years beyond 1965, is 
to enlarge the basic beet sugar quota, and 
perhaps also the beet sugar industry’s share 
of future growth in the total market, to such 
an extent that acreage reductions, if and 
when they come, will not penalize you who 
have met the challenge to serve American 
consumers during these trying times, This 
is the only fair and just thing to do. 

It is my understanding that your industry 
representatives have been discussing this very 
thing the past few weeks. I hope you will 
not be too modest in your goals in this re- 
spect. Of course there will be opposition to 
whatever quota legislative goals you set. 
Most of the opposition will come, as in the 
past, from foreign sugar interests and their 
allies. But those groups cannot disprove 
your splendid record, nor can they match 
the performance in behalf of American con- 
sumers that you have achieved. 

For example, some of the foreign sugar in- 
terests have displayed, this year, a strange 
reluctance to commit sugar to the American 
market at the going U.S. price for raw sugar. 
It seems to me that those countries whose 
industries failed to commit any global quota 
sugar to this market early this year, when 
they had plenty of sugar available to do so, 
should receive little consideration by the 
Congress when we hear their requests for 
quotas this year. 

Of course I am not so naive as to believe 
that, simply because their record is not so 
plainly a record of serving consumers as is 
yours, that the foreign sugar interests will be 
less vigorous in their opposition to legislative 
fulfillment of the legitimate needs and goals 
of the American beet sugar industry. Nor 
am I unaware that there are sometimes forces 
at work in the Congress which do not seem 
apparent, and which are not evident in the 
speeches which take place on the legislative 
floor. 

Yet I firmly believe that your case is fair 
and just. I believe that you can enlist the 
great sugar-consuming industries on your 
side, because you have served them well. I 
believe that since you have served consumers 
so well during a crucial year in sugar, you 
will find unusually widespread and favorable 
interest in your case in the Congress. 

And I pledge to you my wholehearted per- 
sonal support. 


Waging War on Waste and Inefficiency 
in Government 


SPEECH 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1964 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana, Mr. Speak- 
er, many times in my continuing study 
of military procurement, when a new 
case is completed and phased out, I am 
tempted to say, “We are winning battle 
after battle, but the end of the war is not 
in sight.” 

Today, I want to speak of another bat- 
tle that has been won, resulting in a say- 
ing to the taxpayers. case involves 
the proposed sole source purchase of 85 
interference blanker subassemblies, a 
part of a radar set identified as the 
AN/FPS-6, a $155 piece of equipment 
that, as it turned out, was not even 
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needed. This is another battle that has 
been won and a small saving made. 

I doubt that the end of this war will be 
reached. As long as we have a defense 
budget of over $50 billion, it is going to be 
impossible to stamp out all the waste 
and inefficiency that it entails. But, if 
we in Congress continue to win the bat- 
tles, we can help hold down the cost of 
defense without impairing our defense 
posture one iota. 

That is exactly what I continue to seek 
to do daily in my efforts to revamp the 
policies and procedures under which our 
defense hardware is bought. 

Mr. Speaker, thanks to the Appropri- 
ations Committee Defense Subcommit- 
tee and the Moss committee, I still re- 
ceive daily the bidding information on 
electronics put out by the Defense De- 
partment. As apart of this material, on 
June 12, 1963, I noted an Army proposal 
to purchase 85 of these interference 
blankers sole source from only one 
bidder. 

On page 7 of the bid set the Army cer- 
tified that it had no drawings to allow 
competition. This always causes me to 
wonder what sort of staff work has been 
done to determine the availability of 
drawings to allow competition. 

June 12, 1963, at 2:15 p.m., I requested 
copies of past contracts and all amend- 
ments for production of equipment. 
When unsatisfactory answers were given 
on June 14, Brig. Gen. Allen T. Stanwix- 
Hay, commanding officer at the U.S. 
Army Electronics Materiel Command, 
Philadelphia, was contacted by tele- 
phone. 

He said he would look into the matter 
at once and advise me. He also thanked 
me for my interest, and said: 

You are doing a commendable job and are 


helping us. I personally appreciate your 
interest. 


On June 18, Brigadier General Stan- 
wix-Hay wrote me to report that— 

The Army Electronics Materiel Agency 
had not purchased this item before but 
had obtained it from the Air Force 
through cross-provisioning procedures. 

After my inquiry, the Air Force was 
contacted. It advised the Army that, 
indeed, manufacturer's drawings of the 
equipment were available and were being 
forwarded. 

When a course of action was decided 
upon, I would be notified. 

In a later clarification and expansion 
of his June 18, 1963, letter, General Stan- 
wix-Hay wrote me to state that: 

When the requirements for the inter- 
ference blanker subassemblies were com- 
puted, Department of Defense com- 
monality records failed to show any user 
of them other than the Army. There- 
fore, General Stanwix-Hay said, no ef- 
fort was made to find if drawings or in- 
ventories of the equipment were on hand 
in any branch of the service. 

After my telephone conversation with 
him on June 14, 1963, he had caused a 
complete review of the maintenance sup- 
port plan to be conducted. This inves- 
tigation revealed that the equipment was 
part of a larger Air Force equipment. 

Then, and only then, was the Air 
Force queried as to the availability of 
competitive type procurement data. 
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On June 17, 1963, the Air Force told 
the Army drawings were in existence, 
and arrangements were made to obtain 
them for competitive procurement. 

The requirement for the interference 
blanker subassemblies was necessary to 
fulfill anticipated requirements. 

Taking these factors into considera- 
tion, General Stanwix-Hay canceled the 
Sole source procurement and said he 
Planned to issue a competitive procure- 
ment for the item. 

Mr. Speaker, I waited till November 21 
and then asked the Army what had 
transpired in the interim. 

The answer was as frustrating as it 
Was enlightening. Because, Mr. Speaker, 
as it turned out, the Army did not even 
heed the equipment it proposed to buy 
Sole source in the first place. 

By letter December 6, 1963, Brig. Gen. 
Wesley C. Franklin, of the Army Elec- 
tronics Materiel Command, again stated 
the Army’s previous intention to buy the 
equipment as “replenishment require- 
ments.” In other words, they would be 
used as other equipment wore out or 
failed. 

General Franklin then went on to 
State, and I quote: 

Actual experience has not substantiated 
the original consumption estimates. Con- 
sequently, stocks on hand are sufficlent to 
satisfy Army needs and no further procure- 
ment action is anticipated at the present 
time. Should additional requirements de- 
velop in the future, competitive procurement 
data will be utilized. 


Thus, Mr. Speaker, unless an inquiry 
had been made and unless the Army’s 
Stated course of action in this matter 
had been challenged, the subassemblies 
would have been purchased, found to be 
unneeded, and probably sold for scrap or 
Surplus at a fraction of their cost. The 
taxpayers would have paid for something 
that was not even needed and that much 
More money would have gone sailing 
down the drain. 

Here is another case where a single in- 
quiry caused personnel in the Army to 
get off their duff and go to work. The 
result was evidence that entirely re- 
futed the Army’s prior position that 
competition was not possible because 
data did not exist. Later evidence 
showed the equipment was not needed, 
anyway 


All the evidence was in Army files and 
could have been uncovered before the 
Procurement was issued. But this was 
not done until the Army had someone 
looking over its shoulder while it in- 
vestigated. 

Mr. Speaker, here is more concrete 
evidence that more intricate study must 
be given these defense budgets as they 
come to the Hill. The Subcommittee on 
Defense of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee does an outstanding job, but it simply 
does not have the time or the manpower 
available to get down into the fine-comb 
details of the way our money is being 
spent. 

That is why I continue to push for 
enactment of my bill, H.R. 4409, which 
would set up a bipartisan special com- 
mittee of the Congress to act as a watch- 
dog over defense expenditures. 

The committee could do more to cut 
defense costs than any other agency or 
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group, since it would have as its stated 
purpose the sole function of riding herd 
on sole source and negotiated contracts 
which many times lead to waste of tax 
dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, this is another battle 
that has been won. Perhaps we can- 
not win the war, but I can assure you we 
are going to go right on fighting it—one 
battle at a time. 


The Moment of Truth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


~ HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 7, 1964 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, one 
of our most highly respected Members of 
the House of Representatives is Mrs. 
Frances P. Bol rox of the 22d District 
of Ohio. As ranking Republican on the 
Foreign Affairs Commitee Mrs. BOLTON 
has demonstrated a deep dedication to 
our national security and continually 
makes. significant contributions to the 
work of her committee and to the work 
of Congress. 

On Wednesday evening of this week 
Congresswoman Bouton addressed the 
Women’s Forum on National Security in 
Washington. Her speech is an excellent 
expression of good judgment. 

The speech follows: 

THE Moment or TrutTH—Appress BY Hon. 
Frances P. BOLTON, WOMEN’S FORUM ON 
NATIONAL SECURITY, FEBRUARY 5, 1964 
Madam Chairman, members of the com- 

mittee, members of the Women's Forum on 

National Security, and guests, to be here with 

you this morning is truly a great privilege 

and I thank you for the honor you have done 
me and the pleasure you have given. 

What days these are. How different from 
those we had hoped for. How difficult to 
understand the many confusions we face 
with every rising sun. Yet we must meet 
them with courage trying to see through the 
haze that all too often obscures our sun. 

Perhaps a good way to look toward the 
future is to glance back into the past—for 
we know “The past is prologue.” 

My first winter in Washington was in 
1917. Mr, Bolton was one of Secretary of 
War Newton Baker’s aids and we lived at 
1739 N Street, now a part of the pleasant 
Tabard Inn. It seems hardly possible now 
that one could meet an old school friend as 
I did in the middle of Pennsylvania Avenue 
not far from the Willard and stand there 
and talk. But so it was before the onrush 
began. 

Protocol was important in those days. 
One called formally, one was most careful. 
Even in 1928 when we returned to Wash- 
ington with the Hoover administration one 
called on all the wives whose husbands 
ranked one’s own. It was a pleasant custom 
and one met so many attractive women. 

During that time some friends in New York 
sent me some counterfeit money and asked 
me to take it to the to have it 
looked into. Very timidily I did so and found 
myself in the hands of a keen-eyed, wholly 
delightful Mr. Moran who was soon to retire. 
I begged to be given the story when there 
was one and some weeks later had my curlos- 
ity and real interest satified. While we were 
waiting for the files Mr. Moran told me some- 
thing of his growing concern for our country. 
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“Prohibition has done us all great harm,” 
said he. “We find many of our eminent citi- 
zens are b the law in many ways that 
eventually cannot help giving the young peo- 
ple a sense that laws are there largely to be 
broken. But in addition it has established 
the new underground industry of bootleg- 
ging. The members of the trade are largely 
the Maffia and their ilk. They are paid ex- 
orbitantly, and money means power. They 
are men who have no regard or respect for 
human life nor for the country in which they 
live. I shall not see it.“ continued he, “but 
you will, Mrs, Bolton, They will take more 
and more power in higher and higher places,” 
Look around you, ladies; was he not right? 

I am inclined to believe that the era began 
anarchy that is abroad in the land today. 

Beautiful as Washington is becoming, it 
has changed sadly since that day when we 
two women visited in the middle of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. It has changed tragically in- 
deed when neither women nor men are safe 
on the streets. It was only a few months ago 
that one of my own neighbors was shot to 
death but three or fours doors away. We all 
know the succession of tragedies that have 
established a murder pattern in Boston, 
in New York, Chicago, etc, culminating in 
the unthinkable assassination of President 
Kennedy. 

In southeast Asia heads of state have been 
murdered, as they have been in Africa, one 
of these (a truly wonderful man) because a 
small group of soldiers were dicontented with 
their pay. What are we humans doing to 
ourselves? What has become of integrity and 
honor and loyalty? 

Why are we permitting the very funda- 
mental principles of our land to be twisted, 
now this way, now that, by people who have 
other principles? If I recall, it was one 
woman who started all the business about 
prayers in school that led to the somewhat 
misunderstood Supreme Court decision, one 
woman who has taken her boy (poor lad) to 
the West, declaring her atheism and disrupt- 
ing everything, Only one justice dissented, 
and I am proud indeed that he is Justice 
Stewart, of Ohio. 

It seems to me that there is no justifica- 
tion for these things. Are we no longer a 
Christian Nation, a believing Nation? We 
gladly give all who come here the right to 
worship deity in whatever way they choose. 
But does it follow that they have the right to 
tear down our ways? On our coins, and now 
over the Speaker's chair in the House of 
Representatives, are the words “In God We 
Trust.” Whoever comes into this country 
knows that. If they don't like it they should 
keep still or get out. 

But why is it that words can so confuse 
eight of the nine Justices of the Supreme 
Court that they did not uphold our very 
foundations? Something of great value has 
been lost. 

Thirty-five or forty years ago a small group 
of men and women who had become greatly 
disturbed by the reading matter more and 
more available to the young made some ex- 
haustive studies, which were followed by 
studies of the motion pictures. They found 
a truly appalling situation with apparently 
endless funds filling the newsstands and 
the moviehouses with constantly more de- 
structive material which now, of course, is 
in everybody's living room on TV. 

Once upon a time when you went to the 
newsstand you found Harper’s, the Atlantic 
Monthly, St. Nicholas, and such magazine 
displayed. Those who wanted True Story, 
Confessions of a Man About Town, and more 
lurid ones still had to ask for them, where- 
upon they were brought out from way down 
under, Not so now. And to the magazines 
have been added the cheap papcrbacks. 

Don't mistake me. To have books at 
prices that can be paid easily is a tremendous 
boon—but there are all too many sallacious 
volumes on the racks. There is a wonderful 
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shop in the Washington airport that carries 
every sort and kind of fine book. One has 
to look hard to find even a detective tale. 
So it should be. And I must say a good word 
for the efforts being made by a number of 
the TV stations to give us increasingly at- 
tractive scientific, geographical, musical, 
and entertainment hours. 

As I have watched these matters I have 
found that the Catholic Church really moved 
to have her people uphold decency. It has 
been disappointing to find volunteer censor- 
ing so ineffective. - 

Taking all these influence together, it 
would seem as if there were a powerful, well 

and financed group determined 
upon the destruction of the morale of the 
youth and the adults of the world. Are 
they not being tragically successful? 

I think you will agree that we women as 
a whole do not borrow nor go into debt. 
Then why have we—who have had the vote 
for years—permitted the unbelievable extent 
of the national debt? Let's look at it cold- 
bloodedly and very factually for a moment: 

In fiscal year 1965, interest payments on 
our Federal debt will exceed the current an- 
nual cost of keeping our entire Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marine Corps in uniform, 

More than five times as much will be spent 
in the next fiscal year for debt interest pay- 
ments than for total missile procurement by 
the Air Force. 

Interest payments will consume nearly 
seven times more of our taxpayers’ dollars 
than will total Federal payments to educa- 
tional facilities. 

The annual cost of carrying the national 
debt will be twice as expensive as our 1965 
outlay for the entire space program. 

Interest on the national debt will account 
for more than five times as much as Federal 
expenditures for our entire natural resources 
program. 

More than 10 times as much will be spent 
on debt interest than for our entire Federal 
health research program. 

We have been told for years that Federal 


way wise, would we get out and do something 
about it? If we don't, who will? 

In a wholly different area of our deterior- 
ating position at home and abroad: We 
know there is confusion everywhere, espe- 
cially among the young people. If we are 
honest with ourselves, can we keep from 
acknowledging that women are the keepers of 
the home, the holders of the keys? Here 
in our own country, thanks to our unwilling- 
ness really to pull our weight, discipline 
has been lost, respect has flown out the 
window, endless homes have been broken up, 
children are being left desolate, unhappy, 
with no understanding of the meaning of 
life—which in essence is made up of the 
disciplines of joy and sorrow, success and 
failure. 

Am I wrong in believing that a nation is 
judged by its women? Are we American 
women giving other nations an image which 
lifts and builds strength, courage, decency, 
honor? I have tried to forget an experience 
I had years back In New Mexico at a corn 
dance, the shame I felt when a rather buxom 


blond joined the audience in short shorts. 


bare midriff, a bra, and a large hat that kept 
her neighbors from viewing a most beautiful 
dance. We seem to have grown so callous 
in the matter of dress and of behavior that 
one even sees occasional women in very ab- 
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breviated bathing suits up on Capitol Hill, 
in front of the old State, Navy building, all 
about town—and one shudders at the actions 
of both the young and the adult. 

When I read that a young woman was 
raped just outside a Government building 
last week, I wonder how much she herself 
contributed to the man’s excitement. Have 
you been happy over the very tight skirts 
and sweaters, the exaggerated bosoms? 
Surely not. Yet, what have any of us done 
to change the attitude of mind that makes 
and wears the current fashion? Certainly 
an eye for beauty would burn them over- 
night. To exaggerate sex in all possible ways 
seems to be the idea. 

Let's look at the current Russian women. 
Yes, they are still cleaning streets and clear- 
ing away rubble—but Russia trains thou- 
sands of women as engineers, scientists, re- 
searchers, doctors and nurses, gymnasts, 
skaters, skiers, Olympic contenders, and I 
must say they put it all over us there. 

Did you by any chance see a documentary 
film on ABC-TV not too many weeks ago? 
“Soviet Women.” Of course, it was extremely 
well done—happy, busy, hard working, good 
looking women, young, middle-aged, and old. 
The questioner said to a young woman who 
published a magazine: “You do not seem to 
mention sex.” A lovely amile came over her 
face and she said with a quiet seriousness: 
“No, to us sex is a very private matter.” 
Would we could say the same? 

Perhaps I am dwelling too long upon mat- 
ters that are not to our credit in this, the 
most wonderful country in all the world. I 
have not meant to, but somehow we have 
been given so very much of beauty, of space, 
of varying climates, of all material things, 
that one can’t help wondering whether the 
infinite may not be tempting us with too 
much—to see what use we put it to. Isn't 
it time that we stop and look at the condi- 
tions that make it possible for there to be 
poverty, loneliness, even hunger, side by side 
with ease, comfort, opulence? What is wrong 
with us that we have angry rioting in our 
streets because all children do not have 
educational opportunities? Isn’t it ironic 
that our scientific progress is increasing un- 
employment partly because of that lack of 
education and training? Are you and I do- 
ing anything about it? Are we insisting 
that vocational training be available to those 
who need it most? And that can be done 
locally. 

And then are we moving into the larger 
aspects and doing something about creating 
jobs and more jobs and more jobs? You 
know as well as I do (and some of you, no 
doubt, better) that the most essential thing 
in life is to have work—with it comes first of 
all a sense of self-respect, a fresh courage, a 
return of joy. Without it these things be- 
come increasingly less possible and happiness 
melts away as a deep bitterness takes its 
place. 

This was not a part of the Vision that 
conceived us nor of the dream that brought 
us into life. Where did we lose our way? 

If this is our moment of truth, let us not 
fear it. Rather, let us take our courage and 
our faith in both hands and pray the infinite 
for the light with which to see the path. 

Your committee gave me as my subject: 
“Moment of Truth,” One comes to such a 
moment rather fearsomely, for it means fac- 
ing one's inmost self, going down the stair- 
way within one’s soul that leads to the dark 

one would like to forget. Although 
one’s hand trembles as it holds the candle 
so that its light shines upon the shapes one 
finds there, one renlizes that only the 
acknowledgment of the truth about each 
one can dispel the darkness and the fear. 

Is that not so of nations as well? Is this 
not a moment when this great country of 
ours that was conceived in a vision and born 
of a dream must gather up all her courage 
and examine herself as never before, that 
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she may recapture the vision and be true to 
the great principles of freedom, of justice 
and above all else, the principles of demon- 
strating God's love in His world? Not an 
easy task, I grant you—but if we find ways 
to do it, it will save mankind. 

Why is it our woman’s task? Let me tell 
you in what might be called a parable: 

“And it came to pass that the infinite 
Lord of all created this earth and set it in 
the heavens, putting upon man the care- 
taker’s. responsibility. Time elapsed. Upon 
His return He found ali things in great 
confusion: the courses of many rivers had 
been changed, forests had been moved about, 
hills had actually disappeared. Deeply sor- 
rowful, the infinite’ withdrew Himself that 
He might meditate upon the method by 
which restoration of beauty and productive- 
ness could be brought about. 

“Upon His return He brought with Him 
woman, Upon her He had bestowed all the 
intelligence and the capacity He had given, 
man, and two things more. That she might 
understand both the agony and the ecstasy 
of creation He gave her pain. That she 
might bear it, He gave her laughter. 

“Then He gave them to each other and 
said, ‘The earth is in your charge, my chil- 
dren.” 

Gally the man ran down the mountain- 
side. But the woman turned and knelt be- 
fore Him, saying, ‘What wouldst Thou of me, 
my Lord?’ 

“With great tenderness He replied, ‘Go 
thou with him, give him children, watch 
over him, and then when the moment comes, 
bring him back to me.“ 

Surely there has never been such a moment 
as this in which we find ourselves. Although 
we know there are thousands upon thousands 
of fine, clean, earnest men and women in 
the United States and across the world, the 
very foundations of our life are being rocked 
by anarchy, by Ieachery, by faithlessness, by 
fear. What were we told 2,000 years 
ago? Was it not that “Perfect love casteth 
our fear“? What have we done to love? 

Ladies for each of you, as for me and for our 
country, there is the moment of truth. 
May the infinite give us falth and hope and 
love, the greatest of them all, that we may 
fulfill His need of us. 


McNamara Endangers Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 7, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the San Diego Union of Monday, 
February 3, 1964: 

Nation Faces PERN, ar Sea—McNAmara 

ENDANGERS Navy 


The Department of Defense has decided 
the United States should begin reducing Its 
aircraft carrier attack forces. 

You would think, listening to Secretary 
Robert S, McNamara, that this is a military 
judgment. It is not. It is the decision of 
civilians who have been imposed upon the 
military by the various defense reorganiza- 
tion acts. 

Thus, control of the seas which cover 70 
percent of the surface of the earth, and 
provide the most logical and cheapest means 
by which the power of the United States 
can be projected to any area and into any 
situation, no matter how small or large, is 
to be surrendered in large measure. 
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The Secretary made a polnt before Con- 
gress that the development of long-range 
fighter and troop-transport planes reduces 
the importance of the aircraft carrier, But, 
the 15,000 troops which recently were air- 
borne to Europe carried only their personal 
Weapons, and their heavy equipment had 
been previously transported by sea and put 
into ready position. This airlift also re- 
quired available landing facilities. 

Mr. McNamara, however, said the new 
fighter planes can fiy the Atlantic with only 
One refueling and newer ones will be able 
to do it on their own. But, here again, 
the equipment and bombs they will need 
Must be moved in advance by sea, and the 
airfields must be waiting. 

The survival of the United States is assured 
by the mighty array of missiles which are 
Pinpointed on the vital points of the Soviet 
Union and Red China. But these are weap- 
Ons of last resort. And no nation—especially 
a Communist one—is going to commit sui- 
cide. Even in the eventuality of the final 
showdown, the sea offers a strategy of mobil- 
ity, and ships do not die but change with 
technology. Missile submarines now hide 
under the seas and carriers with nuclear- 
Carrying planes continually and silently slip 
Trom one position to another, 

Byt war has become a struggle of limited 
actions, of revolution, border excursions, mil- 
itary and economic pressures, and subver- 
sions, and retaliatory power must be in an 
appropriate degree. 

But we are going to pull back, and depend 
More on fighter planes based within the 
United States. 

What good would these planes be, in a 
limited but dangerous situation along the 
China coast, if they had no landing facilities, 
Say, in Formosa or Japan? 

Mr, McNamara foresees this reduction in 
Our carrier strike force as taking place over 
a period of 5 or 6 Presumably this 
Period covers his possible retention in office 
as Secretary of Defense. 

One individual, then, with the aid of civil- 
lan cost analysts, has decreed the fate of the 
Navy. The judgment is his, not that of the 
admirals. 


Mr. McNamara has installed himself as 
the master stra of war. The Navy, he 
says, shall be what he wants it to be. 

We are in a perilous hour, as any one must 
know by the flames being fed around the 
world. That one man thinks he has all the 
answers poses a situation this country can- 
not afford, 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cops or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
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the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record——The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Dally Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks —If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The t Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
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of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CoNGresstionaL Recorp the full report of 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix, This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendix — The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix, The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions, When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress, 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters òf the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters—The Official Re- 
porters of each House shall indicate on the 
manuscript and prepare headings for all 
matter to be printed in the Appendix, and 
shall make suitable reference thereto at the 
proper place in the proceedings. 
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Slums and Blighted Areas in Indianapolis 
Are Being Reclaimed by a Self-Help 
Program Which the Federal Urban Re- 
newal Administration Should Encour- 
age Other Cities To Emulate—Self- 
Help Urban Renewal Programs Are 
Being Ignored and Shunted Aside by 
the Administration Instead 
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Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the Feb- 
Tuary 3, 1964, issue of Washington World, 
& magazine published in the Nation’s 
Capital, carried an article on a highly 
significant self-help program which is 
reclaiming and improving homes in slum 
and blighted areas in Indianapolis, Ind. 
The article deals with a new concept of 
Private enterprise which is enabling in- 
dividuals to create their own capital by 
applying their own work and desire for 
& new home to the improvement of 
homes and the reclamation of blighted 
and slum neighborhoods. This novel ap- 
proach to slum clearance has been called 
“team-based, guided, self-help home- 
building.” It is similar, in its results, 
&t least, to the preservation movement 
which, at a higher income level, has re- 
Claimed whole sections of cities including 
the historic Georgetown section of the 
Nation's Capital. Both are self-help pro- 
grams which do not involve one cent of 
Federal money or the aid of the Federal 
urban renewal program. 

The novel experiment in Indianapolis 
is a project of three organizations: Flan- 
ner House Homes, Inc., which acts as 
Major contractor, Flanner House, a set- 
tlement house, and the Board of Funda- 
Mental Education. Washington World 
reports that this self-help program is 
successfully and replacing 
new homes in slum and blighted areas in 
other cities besides Indianapolis. 

According to the Washington World: 

Homeowners replace slum dwellers, the 
city is cleaned up and relations of the com- 
munity cemented. Families now have the 
Opportunity to be an actual part of the 
construction of their new homes to earn 
25 to 36 percent of the value of their home 
by this initiative investment. ‘The men 
learn valuable skills while on the job. The 
women and children, stimulated by the thrill 
Of the project, seek to improve their fur- 
nishings. Upholstery and classes, 
tools and equipment are supplied as a part 
of the homebuilding program. 


Families wishing to participate are 
Selected by minimal requirements: an 
income of $3,500 to $3,800, enough fi- 
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nancial stability to handle the mortgage 
payments and support of their families, 
and health enough to work an additional 
20 hours a week. 

The Federal Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration, and the Johnson administra- 
tion which has just sent a grandiose 
housing program to the Congress, should 
take note of this humble self-help ex- 
periment, which has much to recom- 
mend it over many of the federally-aided 
urban renewal projects. -~ 

For example, consider the southwest 
Washington, D.C. urban renewal project, 
where, after 23,000 people were displaced 
and the spending of nearly $100 million 
of Federal tax moneys, only about 5,000 
people are now living—the astonishing 
result of 13 years of combined efforts 
on the part of the Federal and District 
of Columbia urban renewal agencies. 
The homes and small businesses which 
were formerly in the area were destroyed 
and replaced with high-rise, high-rent 
luxury apartments and prime office 
space. 

It should be as clear to the President, 
as it is to everyone else, that apartments 
renting at $175 per month and town 
houses which sell for $30,000 to $40,000 
are far beyond the reach of the low-in- 
come Negroes and members of other 
minority groups who formerly lived in 
this highly publicized urban renewal 
project. 

The results achieved in this self-help 
program in Indianapolis, as well as in 
self-help commercial redevelopment 
projects in many cities including Ro- 
chester’s “Midtown Plaza,” and Pitts- 
burgh's “Golden Triangle,” which have 
not involved Federal urban renewal 
powers and tax funds, should put the 
Johnson administration and the Con- 
gress on notice that the Federal urban 
renewal program is only one way to 
achieve the revitalization of our cities 
and the provision of decent homes for 
our low-income citizens. 

In fact, if the Federal urban renewal 
officials continue to support the in- 
creased use of Federal taxes to finance 
profitable downtown commercial devel- 
opment with its luxury apartment build- 
ings, town houses, and prime office space, 
and continue to ignore the needs of the 
middle-and-low-income families of our 
Nation they may find these citizens in 
revolt against the Federal urban renewal 
program itself, 

I include here the article from the 
Washington World to which I have re- 
ferred in the hope that it will be seen 
and studied by the President and the 
Officials heading up the Federal urban 
renewal program which has utterly and 
completely failed to live up to its prom- 
ises to adequately relocate and rehouse 
the Negroes and others living in the 
blighted areas of our cities despite the 


expenditure of years of effort and bil- 
lions of dollars in Federal taxes. 
The article follows: 
Se.r-Hetp Homes REPLACING SLUMS 


A new concept of private enterprise—en- 
abling the Individual to create his own capi- 
tal by applying his own work and his desire 
for a new home—is one answer to the prob- 
lem of blighted neighborhoods. 

In Indianapolis, Ind., where it’s been done 
successfully, the project is labeled “team- 
based, guided, self-help homebuilding.” In 
other cities across the country, it’s known 
by other names, but the effect has been the 
same—to replace slums with new homes for 
low and marginal income families. 

Flanner House Homes, a nonprofit organi- 
zation, acts as the major contractor for the 
program. Home-owners replace slum-dwel- 
lers, the city is cleaned up and relations of 
the community cemented. Families now 
have the opportunity to be an actual part of 
the construction of their new homes to earn 
25 to 36 percent of the value of their home 
by this initiative investment. The men 
learn valuable skills while on the job. The 
women and children, stimulated by the thrill 
of the project, seek to improve their fur- 
nishings. Upholstery and sewing classes, 
tools and equipment are supplied as a part 
of the homebutlding program. 

Families who wish to participate are se- 
lected by minimal requirements: an income 
of $3,500 to $3,800, enough financial sta- 
bility to handle the mortgage payments and 
support of their families, and health enough 
to work an additional 20 hours a week. 

Each builder receives a box of tools, sched- 
ules his workweek and assigned to a work 
team. Each man in each team is trained for 
a specific job and performs that job on all 
homes in the community in return for the 
work of others on his own home. All the 
homes are finished at the same time and all 
the families move in simultaneously. 

The Indianapolis program had its trial and 


900 man-hours at a cost of $14,000 or less. 
this very successful program has completed 
homes for 331 families with an initial in- 
vestment of $200,000 in the 13 years since 
its inception and has added nearly $5 mil- 
lion to the city’s tax revenue. 

But most important is the psychological 
and social impact on the people and the 
community. They have developed valuable 
skills which make home maintenance much 
more a matter of ease and determination 
and there is increased fellowship and mu- 
tuality of interest in the community. 


A. Philip Randolph 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. E. C. GATHINGS 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, February 8, 1964 
Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, sev- 


eral times I have placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record a report taken from the 
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files of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities which showed that 
the director of the march on Washing- 
ton, A. Philip Randolph, in years past 
had been cited by that committee many 
times as being affiliated with subversive 
or Communist organizations. I am not 
alleging that he is a member of the Com- 
munist Party, as I do not know; but his 
background ought to be closely scru- 
tinized and examined. He was cited on 
20 occasions for associating with, or 
sponsoring groups that had been deter- 
mined to be subversive by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities or 
by the U.S. Attorney General. 

The designs of the Communist con- 
spiracy to bore from within and under- 
mine America may be found in the ranks 
of both the marchers for freedom and 
the outspoken element which has called 
for a simultaneous demonstration to 
counter the August 28 assembly. The 
overzealous extremists on both sides of 
the civil rights movement could fall easy 
prey to Communist infiltration. That is 
the thing that needs to be guarded 
against as the underlying aim of the 
Reds is to foment discord, bitterness, 
and division among our people. The 
Washington marchers have a right to 
peaceably assemble and ask redress of 
their complaints. It seems to me that 
it would be most desirable that the group 
meet in a stadium and air their charges 
instead of taking over so many of the 
Capital's busy arteries of traffic and in- 
terfering with vital and necessary gov- 
ernmental and business functions. 

A. Philip Randolph was coeditor of 
the Messenger, which was published 
from 1919 to about 1925. The masthead 
of the Messenger referred to it as the 
only radical Negro magazine in America. 

In order to portray the principles and 

philosophy of that magazine, I am quot- 
ing some excerpts from the Messenger: 

“Soviet Government preceeds apeace. It 
bids fair to sweep over the whole world. 
The sooner the better, on with the dance” 
(the Messenger, May-June 1919). 

“We want more Bolshevik patriotism. We 
want a patriotism represented by a flag so 
red that it symbolizes truly its oneness of 
blood running through each one’s veins. 
We want more patriotism that surges with 
turbulent unrest, That is Bolshevik pa- 
triotism, and we want more of that brand 
in the United States” (from the Messenger, 
May-June 1919). 3 

“You next take to task the editors of the 
Messenger, A. Philip Randolph and Chandler 
Owen, for being Bolshevists. While you are 
generally adept at distortion of facts and 
misrepresentation of circumstances, you have 
not greatly misrepresented us. 

“The sword of Damocles dangles over your 
so-called white man’s domination. Rum- 
blings of revolution are heard in the dis- 


tance, Nemesis is at hand” (the Messenger, 
October 1919). 


Since the Messenger discontinued op- 
erations, Randolph has been furthering 
integration objectives. Here is a 1948 
news item from the Washington, D.C., 
Times Herald, June 27, 1948: 

Jim CROWISM FIGHT OPENED AGAINST DRAFT— 

DISOBEDIENCE DRIVE URGED BY AFL LEADER 

New Lonk, June 26.—A rebellion against 
the Draft Act was launched today by A. 
Philip Randolph, Negro AFL leader. Deter- 
mined to fight Jim Crowism in the armed 
services, he announced a nationwide drive to 
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urge Negroes and whites to refuse to register 
or be inducted and, if need be, to resort to 
such trickery as feigning illness and faking 
dependents. It was a daring step, but Ran- 
dolph was prepared to face the consequences. 
“The drive,” he said, “will get underway 
throughout the country unless President 
Truman issues an Executive order against 
segregation before August 16. “It will be 
conducted,” he said, “by the League for Non- 
Violent Civil Disobedience Against Military 
Segregation,” whose formation he announced. 
The civil disobedience was threatened by 
Randolph at a hearing of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee in Washington March 
3. Senators Morse of Oregon, and Baldwin, 
of Connecticut, warned that Randolph and 
his followers would face treason charges if 
they carried out their threat. “Field cam- 
paigners of the league will start visiting ma- 
jor cities Monday,” Randolph said. “Ad- 
herents subjects to the draft registration 
after August 16 will be urged,” he said, “to 
take any of four main courses of action: (1) 
open refusal to register; (2) quiet ignoring 
of registration; (3) refusal to be inducted; 
and (4) feigning illness—and other subter- 
fuges.” 

Mr. Speaker, this is a time for all of 
us to be on guard in this country and 
find out the kind of company that cer- 
tain civil rights leaders keep. 


How About a Prestige Poll Now? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, February 8, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, now 
that the 1964 election campaign is upon 
us, it would seem to me that the Demo- 
crats would want to reveal another pres- 
tige poll, such as was politically had 
during the 1960 campaign. 

I dare say that L.B.J. will not risk 
one of these polls today because our 
stock, worldwide, is the lowest in my life- 
time. In the February 3 issue of the 
Miami Herald, Jim Bishop enumerates 
the insults we have received and our 
continuing stupidity in helping our ene- 
mies and neglecting our friends: 

[From the Miami Herald, Feb. 3, 1964] 

AN UNEASY FEELING Turns INTO ANGER 

(By Jim Bishop) 

As a student of history—not a political 
writer—an uneasy feeling is upon me. 
Either America is becoming soft, or my head 
is. We seem to be in metamorphosis from a 


sians to take their missiles out of Cuba at 
once. 

Name one other occasion when we stood 
toe to toe with anyone and refused to back 
down. I am opposed to war; I'm opposed to 
threats; but I favor unequivocal principles 
and justice. I also favor righteous anger in 
high places too. We don’t have it. When a 
little nation like Panama kicks us in the 
pants, our President phones their President 
and says: Let's talk this over like gentle- 
men.“ 

If T. R. Roosevelt was in office, he'd have 
sent a task force or aircraft carriers, a divi- 
slon of U.S. Marines and some supporting 
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destroyers. The United States would have 
landed in Panama, restored order, and then 
talked. In Zanzibar, our officials are arrested 
with impunity and the world watches as our 
people are humiliated. In the United Na- 
tions, when the Communist bloc refuses to 
pay its bills, Uncle Sam floats a bond issue, 
and, in effect, pays. 

Milltancy is not the solution, any more 
than self-degradation is. A malaise of fear 
is over the land. We are loaded with creature 
comforts and bereft of patriotism. Who 
volunteers these days to serve in the Armed 
Forces? Our boys have to be dragooned into 
service, and then they mark time like pris- 
oners doing a sentence. Two of the most 
popular television programs are “Sergeant 
BIIko“ and "McHale's Navy.“ Are they 
patriotic? 

In Vietnam we fight an interminable war 
with helicopters for a people who revile us. 
The Chief of State of Cambodia will no longer 
accept our money unless we apologize for 
saying Cambodia appeared to be happy that 
President Kenendy was assassinated. We 
romance a man named Ben Bella as a libera- 
tor of his people, and he goes home and says 
he’s a friend of the Soviet Union. 

The French, who were lifted from under 
the German heel by American blood, take 
our money and make friends with Commu- 
nist China. The British sell 400 buses to 
Cuba and are offended by our outrage. The 
Russians beg for wheat because they haven't 
got enough brains to feed themselyes, and 
tell us that they will bury us. 

Pakistan accepts our money for airports. 
and then builds a road to Communist China. 
The new nations of Africa lynch white peo- 
ple, and condemn us for being slow to give 
our own Negroes equal opportunities. The 
most potent organization in the United 
States used to be the American Legion. Now 
it is CORE. 

A skinny malcontent like Lee Oswald re- 
nounces his citizenship and, when he finds 
that he doesn't like Russia, the United 
States pays his fare home, American offi- 
cials are kidnaped by Reds in Venezuela, 
and nobody can do anything about it. In 
West Germany, the Government fears the 
United States will recognize East Germany, 
but they work out a deal with the Commu- 
nists for Christmas visits through the wall. 

We send our Attorney General to Japan 
to beg President Sukarno not to start 
trouble in southeast Asia. Our former 
President, Dwight Eisenhower, got as far a5 
the Philippine Islands on a state visit to 
Japan when he had to turn back for fear 
of being killed. Premier Nehru turns a cold 
neutral face to us when we ask for friends, 
but, when the Chinese-cross his border, he 
screams for help and we send it. 

King Hussein, of Jordan, salutes the Pope 
and talks of peace and then runs off to 
Cairo to discuss with Nasser ways and means 
of starting a war with Israel. An Orthodox 
Greek archbishop, President of Cyprus, says 
prayers for the Turkish women and chil- 
dren his people slaughtered. In South 
Africa, a small group of white men who do 
not belong there, oppress and kill a large 
number of Negroes who have been there 
for 3,000 years, 

Japan, s defeated nation, builds more 
ships and shipyards. America, which won, 
shuts shipyards down. In Korea, which was 
supposedly a United Nations action, we sent 
more men, more guns, more money than 
anyone else and, 10 years later, Korea is 
still half slave, half free. 

We lose a little here; we lose a little there. 
Our bills for defense come to over $50 bil- 
lion a year. Our foreign aid amounts to 
another $4 billion. Can someone please tell 
me where the United States has gained 
anything except deepening contempt? Do 
we have a brother anywhere who is willing 
to lay down his life for us? 


Am I angry? You bet Iam. 


1964 
Canal Zone Crisis: The Flag Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 7, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in a state- 
Ment to the House on January 31, 1964, 
I quoted the entire January 20, 1964, 
issue of the Panama. Canal Spillway in 
which were summarized the principal 
facts in the January 9 Panamanian as- 
Sault on the Canal Zone and our citizens 
residing in that American territory. 

Members of the Congress and others, 
who have followed my addresses in the 
House since 1959, know that the current 
crisis is not sudden but the inevitable re- 
sult of what has preceded and occurred 
just as predicted. The specific action on 
the part of our officials, which more than 
any other single cause, led to the present 
chaos in the Canal Zone, was the hoist- 
ing of the Panamanian flag over this 
American possession against the over- 
whelming yote—381 to 12—of the House, 
against the intent of the Congress as 
embodied in law—Gross amendment— 
and against international usage. 

It was, therefore, with the greatest 
interest that I read in the January 27, 
1964, issue of the Panama Canal Spill- 
way a most factual summary of key 
events in Panama-United States relations 
as regards the Canal Zone and Panama 
Canal from the violent disturbances of 
November 3, 1959, to January 19, 1964. 

The article is accompanied by a sum- 
mary of all dual-flag installations in the 
Canal Zone, which include administra- 
tion buildings, locks, hospitals, and the 
Thatcher Ferry Bridge; grade and high 
Schools, the Canal Zone College, and 
even the cemeteries and mental hospital. 

In order-that the sovereign people of 
the United States and their Congress 
may know what has been perpetuated in 
the Canal Zone, I quote the indicated 
issue and urge that every Member of the 
Congress read the story of the disgrace- 
ful betrayal of the legitimate vital in- 
terests in the zone. In addition, I urge 
the loyal mass media; civic, fraternal, 
labor, patriotic, and veterans’ organiza- 
tions in all parts of the Natian to delve 
into the situation and to identify those 
individuals who are responsible for get- 
ting our country into the tragic situation 
at Panama. 


The indicated article and accompany- 
ing summary follow: 
THE Frac Issvur 
Following violent disturbances on Novem- 
ber 3, 1959, at the Canal Zone-Panama 
boundary, involving sovereignty, flags, and 
Other issues, a special representative of the 
Department of State sald in Panama on 
November 24, 1059: “During the course of our 
discussions, in response to a question by the 
President of Panama, I assured him that the 
policy of the U.S. Government with respect 
to the status of the Canal Zone remains as 
it had been stated more than 50 years ago 
to the effect that the United States recog- 
nizes that titular sovereignty over the Canal 
Zone remains in the Government of 
Panama.” 


- 
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Purther demonstrations, including some 
violence against the Canal Zone, 
again on November 28, 1959. Subsequently 
the Panamanian Ambassador to the United 
States in Washington presented a formal re- 
quest for, among other things, the Aying of 
the Panamanian flag in the Canal Zone. 

On December 2, 1959, President Eisenhower 
in a press conference stated that he did “in 
some form or other believe that we should 
have visual evidence that Panama does have 
titular sovereignty over the region.” In a 
press conference on December 10, 1959, Secre- 
tary of State Herter stated that sympathetic 
consideration was being given to the pro- 
posal that the Panamanian flag fly in the 
Canal Zone. 

On September 17, 1960, President Eisen- 
hower directed that the U.S. flag and the 
Panamanian flag be flown together in a 
single place in the Canal Zone known as 
Shaler Triangle. This action was an- 
nounced by a White House release which 
read as follows: 

“Last December the President stated 
his belief that there should be visual evi- 
dence of Panama’s titular sovereignty over 
the Panama Canal Zone. The President has 
now, as a voluntary and unilateral] decision 
on the part of the Government of the United 
States, approved and directed the flying of 
the flag of the Republic of Panama together 
with the U.S. flag on a daily basis in Shaler 

e in the Canal Zone. The President 
has authorized the American Ambassador, 
Joseph S. Farland, to make a public state- 
ment to this effect. 

“The President hopes that his decision will 
demonstrate the continuing close bonds that 
exist between the people of the United 
States and the Republic of Panama and their 
Governments.” 

The U.S. note transmitted to the Panama 
Foreign Office on September 17, 1960 stated 
(Department of State Bulletin, Oct. 10, 1960, 
vol. XLII, No. 1111, p. 558): 

“T am pleased to state that, after the 
highest consideration by my Government, I 
am instructed to inform you that as a fur- 
ther reflection of the genuine friendship 
existing between our two Governments and 
peoples, my Government has determined that 
as a voluntary act on the part of the United 
States, and in recognition of the titular 
sovereignty residing in the Republic of 
Panama with respect to the Canal Zone, the 
Panamanian fiag will hereafter be flown 
together with the US. flag on a daily 
basis in the area known as Shaler Triangle 
in the Canal Zone. This determination is 
in no wise to be considered as modifying 
in any way the treaties and agreements in 
force between the United States and 


On September 21, 1960, the two flags were 
first flown at Shaler Triangle, and have 
flown there daily since then. 

On June 13, 1962, Presidents Kennedy and 
Chiari issued a joint communique stating 
that they were appointing high-level rep- 
resentatives to discuss points of dissatisfac- 
tion. Ambassador Farland and Governor 
Fleming were appointed by President Ken- 
nedy and Foreign Minister Solis and Dr. 
Octavio Fabrega were appointed by President 
Chiari. 

The communiqué stated that the Presi- 
dents “agreed that their representatives will 
arrange for the flying of Panamanian flags 
in an approrpiate way in the Canal Zone.” 

The fing question was the first substantive 
matter discussed by the Special Commission. 
Governor Fleming with the concurrence of 
Ambassador Farland developed a list of 15 
sites at which the United States and Pan- 
amanian flags would fiy together in the Ca- 
nal Zone, including Shaler Triangle where 
the two flags had been flying since Septem- 
ber 21, 1960, by direction of President Eisen- 
hower. The list of site locations for the dual 
flags was presented to Panama at a meeting 
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on July 20, 1962, for discussion purposes, and 
was forwarded to Washington for review by 
the Department of State and others. 

The selected sites were acquiesced in by 
Panama and were approved in principle by 
those reviewing the matter in Washington. 
The sites were substantially the same as 
those subsequently used except as affected 
by the addition of civilian school premises 
in January 1964. 3 

The original list of sites did not include 
any schools. At no time did Panama or 
anyone in Washington object to the specific 
list of civilian areas or suggest any additions 
or deletions or raise a question about the 
schools. This remained true until after the 
trouble which began on January 7, 1964. 

While the list of civilian sites was not 
itself controversial, Panama sought also to 
have her flag flown in military areas and on 
transiting ships. And some Members and 
many U.S. citizen residents in the Canal 
Zone felt strongly against the flying of the 
Panamanian flag at all in the Canal Zone. 
The House of Representatives had passed 
House Resolution 459 on february 2, 1960, 
against flying the Panamanian flag. The 
pertinent 1961 appropriation act contained 
& rider prohibiting the use of Canal Zone 
Government or Panama Canal Company 
funds to install a flagpole for flying a Pan- 
amanian flag in the Canal Zone (Public 
Law 85-451, May 13,1960). Nevertheless the 
September 1960 action by President Eisen- 
hower followed and the dual flags were es- 
8 in Shaler Triangle, using special 
unds. 

When the new Thatcher Ferry Bridge was 
dedicated on October 12, 1962, United States 
and Panamanian flags were flown at each end 
of the center span. These flags, the first dual 
sets to be flown since the Shaler Triangle 
action, have flown 24 hours a day ever since. 

On October 29, 1962, in further implemen- 
tation of the agreement, dual flags were 
flown at the administration building at Bal- 
boa Heights, and on November 1, 1962, at the 
administration building at Cristobal. This 
followed public announcement of the agree- 
ment.on flags by President Chiari in an ad- 
dress to the Panamanian National Assembly 
on October 1, 1962. 

On January 10, 1963, the Joint Commis- 
sion created by Presidents Kennedy and 
Chiari issued a joint communique, the first 

ph of which reads as follows: 


gether with the flag of the United States of 
America on land in the Canal Zone where 
the flag of the United States of America is 
flown by civilian authorities. — 
nizations and persons in the zone 
to display flags at will over their places ot 
residence or business. Other aspects of the 
flag question will be discussed later.” 

On October 26, 1962, a Panama Canal Com- 
pany employee, Gerald Doyle, had filed suit 
against the Governor of the Canal Zone 
seeking to enjoin the flying of the Pana- 
manian flag in the Canal Zone. This action 
received substantial support from many Ca- 
nal Zone residents and from some Members 
of Congress. While the suit was pending 
the Governor refrained from initiating any 
further dual flags at the remaining sites. 
Panama, apparently understanding the situa- 
tion, did not press for action to further 
implement the flag agreement during the 


The flag suit was dismissed by the U.S. 
District Court in the Canal Zone on July 8, 
1963, the court opinion holding that the 
matter was one of executive discretion. The 
time for appeal expired on September 27, 
1963, without an appeal having been filed. 

Thereafter, the Governor directed that 
the dual flags be flown at the remaining 
selected sites. This was carried out in ac- 
cordance with a schedule which would per- 
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mit completion of the installation 
poles by February 7, 1964. As each 
poles was erected the two flags were 
diately flown thereon, without publicity or 
In the meantime the lst of 


— 
oa 


tioned but not specifically included at the 
time of the original list. 

During the course of the year, some flag- 
poles at locations not selected for dual flags 
were removed, such as at the Governor's 
residence which is a block or so from the 
administration building where the two flags 
were already flying. The removal of fiag- 
poles drew some adverse press comment, In 
general, the sites for the dual flags were 
selected to provide for such display in each 
major population area plus special locations 
such as the locks and governmental admin- 
istration buildings. 

In November 1963, the Governor consid- 
ered flying the dual flags at the four high 
schools. This question was discussed infor- 
mally with the Canal Zone civic council 
leaders and with the senior officials of the 
Panama Canal Company and Canal Zone 
Government. The civic councils felt strongly 
that such dual displays at the schools would 
lead to major flag incidents, Senior agency 
officials generally agreed with the civic coun- 
ciis. This position was consistent with the 
informal opinion received from school of- 
ficials in 1962 when the question of flags 
at schools was first considered by the Gov- 
ernor. The original decision not to fly the 
dual flags outside the schools, and there- 
fore no flag, under the agreement, was re- 
affirmed by the Governor in December 1963. 

By the end of December 1963, 11 of the 
dual flag installations were in operation, 
with 5 more scheduled for January and early 
February 1964, and the final site set for 
new Gorgas Hospital when construction 
would be completed later in 1964. 

During the Christmas holidays it was de- 
cided by the Governor that full implementa- 
tion of the agreement with Panama would 
be put into effect on January 2, 1964, at 
which time the Panamanian flag would be 
flown wherever the U.S. flag was flown by 
civilian authorities. This meant that no 
U.S. flags would be flown outside the 
schools and at about four other locations 
where single U.S. flags were still flying on 
December 31. 

On December 30, 1963, the following press 
release was issued by the Governor: 

“On and after January 2, 1964, the Pan- 
amanian flag will be flown together with the 
flag of the United States on civilian land 
areas in the Canal Zone where the U.S. flag 
is flown by civilian authorities. 

“This action implements the understand- 
ing made public in a joint communique 
issued by the two Governments earlier this 
year which stated that ‘the flag of the Re- 
public of Panama will be flown together 
with the flag of the United States of Amer- 
ica on land in the Canal Zone where the flag 
of the United States of America is flown by 
civiliaxt authorities. Private organizations 
and persons in the zone are free to display 
flags at will over their places of residence 
or business.’ 

“For some time the Panama Canal has 
been erecting dual flagpoles at selected sites. 
Work has been completed and the 2 flags 
are now flying at 11 of the sites. Dual flag- 
poles will be erected at five additional sites 
between now and the early part of February. 
One further location at which the two flags 
will fy will be the new Gorgas Hospital ad- 
dition when it is completed later this year. 

“The 11 locations where the 2 flags are 
now flying are Shaler Plaza, Thatcher Ferry 
Bridge, the Administration Building in Bal- 
boa and also at Cristobal, Mirafiores, and 
Gatun locks, Coco Solo and Corozal Hos- 
pitals, Palo Seco, Margarita and Coco Solo. 
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The five remaining locations in addition to 
the new Gorgas Hospital addition are Gam- 
boa-Santa Cruz, Rainbow City, Paraiso, 
Mount Hope Cemetery, and Corozal Ceme- 
tery. Locations at which the U.S. flag has 
currently been flown alone and at which no 
flags will be flown on or after January 2, 1964, 
are the schools; the Ancon District Court 
Building; the Industrial Division, Cristobal; 
a site in Gamboa which will be replaced by 
the site for the two flags; and the present 
Gorgas Hospital. 

“In accordance with law and customs re- 
quiring the U.S. flag to be displayed in or 
near schools, the U.S. flag will continue to be 
displayed in classrooms or elsewhere within 
the schools as at present. The Panamanian 
flag will continue to be displayed with the 
U.S. flag in all Latin American schools and 
in certain other schools as appropriate, fol- 
lowing present practice.” 

Schools reopened on Thursday, January 2, 
1964, after the Christmas holiday. The U.S. 
flag which formerly had been raised in front 
of each school on schooldays was no longer 
flown, in accordance with the commitment 
to Panama to fly two or none. 

During the first few days of the new school 
period students at Balboa High School began 
to generate feeling in protest against the dis- 
continuance of the U.S, flag outside the 
school. A US. flag is displayed in every 
classroom, but the outside flag became an 
object of current significance. By Monday, 
January 6, it was known by schoo! officials 
and some parents and others that some of 
the students intended to go to school early 
on Tuesday, January 7, and to raise the U.S. 
flag on the outside pole at Balboa High 
School. On Friday, January 3, a petition to 
President Johnson protesting the discon- 
tinuance of the U.S. flag outside the Balboa 
High School was circulated at the school 
and signed by 400 to 500 students. 

Balboa High School has an enrollment of 
1,851. Of these, 1,777 are U.S. citizens. Nine 
hundred and twenty-seven or 50.1 percent 
of the students at Balboa High School are 
children of military or civilian personnel of 
the U.S. Armed Forces; 639 or 34.5 percent 
are children of employees of the Canal Zone 
Government and Panama Canal Company; 
136 or 7.3 percent are children of American 
businessmen and other non-Government 
personnel in Panama and the Canal Zone. 
Seventy-five or 4.1 percent are children of 
US.-citizen employees of the U.S. Embassy, 
AID, USIS, and the Federal Aviation Agency. 
Seventy-four or 4 percent are non-U‘S.-citi- 
zen tuition students, principally Pana- 
manians. 


By 6:45 am. on Tuesday, January 7, about 
25 students had gathered on the lawn in 
front of the high school with a flag. The 
halyards were locked on the pole. Attempts 
were made to climb the pole but efforts to get 
the fiag aloft were at first not successful. 
By 7:25 some 200 to 300 students, mostly 
observers, were present and a group of 50 
to 80 were around the pole itself. The few 
actually working at it finally worked the 
halyards loose so that despite the lock the 
flag was raised at 7:25. School officials were 
present, and a couple of policemen were in 
the area. A dozen or so adults, presumably 
parents, were on the sidelines. 

Classes started at 7:45 and nearly all stu- 
dents attended. Absenteeism during the 
day was nearly normal. A dozen or so 
adults and students remained in the area 
across the street from the campus. At 8:20 
the acting superintendent of schools, the 
principal of the high school, and the civil 
affairs director, within whose bureau the 
schools operate, lowered the flag, which was 
taken to the principal's office. 

The first class period was over at 8:38 a.m., 
and at 8:40 six college students and one high 
school student put up another small flag. 
About 150 students were on the school steps 
or lawn and they pledged allegiance to the 
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flag. A number of adults were in the area. 
School officials were present. No police were 
in the immediate area. 

No effort to prevent the students’ action 
was taken because of a policy decision ap- 
proved by the Governor that an incident in- 
volving physically preventing these Ameri- 
can students from raising the American 
flag outside their school and pledging allegi- 
ance should be avoided, in the expectation 
that the protest demonstration would have 
achieved its purpose and the flag could be 
lowered quietly later. No laws were broken 
and it was considered that the demonstra- 
tion by the students did not constitute a fiy- 
ing of the flag by civilian authorities. 

It was understood that the active ring- 
leader group of students intended to require 
authorities to use force if an effort were 
made to prevent the raising of the flag, or 
to take it down once up, or to remove the 
flagpole. School officials urged students to 
return to classes, which nearly all did- 
Photographers, professional and others, were 
present at all actions described. 

During the morning a small group of stu- 
dents kept watch from just off the campus. 
Bétween classes large numbers appeared to 
sce what had happened, there having been 
rumors that the authorities intended to re- 
move the pole or halyard. At noon the stu- 
dents substituted a larger flag on the pole. 
After school about 100 students, with adults, 
remained around the area until late evening 
to prevent action to remove the flag or pole. 
About 25 remained on watch all night and 
were furnished food and blankets by adult 
sympathizers. z 

At 6 p.m. on Tuesday the flag was lowered 
by six high school boys. At 7:30 am. on 
Wednesday it was again raised. The situa- 
tion was about the same on Wednesday. 
In the afternoon some 200 students marched 
around the flag with placards demanding 
that the flag stay up. Ringleaders told 
school officials that students would continue 
in classes so long as the flag was up. It was 
understood that if the flag were taken down 
the fire alarm would be used to signal a stu- 
dent rush to prevent the action. The prin- 
cipal put out written bulletins assuring that 
there was no intention to remove the flag- 
pole, and cautioning against any improper 
use of the fire alarm system. 

On the Atlantic side similar action was 
taken on Wednesday by large numbers of 
students at Cristobal High School with sub- 
stantial parental support. Groups went to 
several elementary schools, also, and put up 
flags, on both the Atlantic and Pacific sides. 

On Wednesday, January 8, the Governor 
issued a statement appealing to the public 
for cooperation. He reviewed the back- 
ground of the dual flag program and said: 

“I believe that it is unn for me 
to dwell at length on the responsibilities of 
U.S. citizens to abide by the official commit- 
ments of their Government. I would, how- 
ever, like to emphasize that we have a par- 
ticular responsibility here in the Canal Zone 
where our actions are subject to direct view 
by citizens of other countries. 

“I request the cooperation of all U.S. 
citizens at this time in honoring our coun- 
try's commitments and in showing our good 
faith by our own actions. We must set the 
example and some recent actions have not 
been good in view of an international com- 
mitment of the United States. 

“At the same time, I will say that the 
list of official locations at which the two 
flags are to be flown is not final and abso- 
lute. Should the various communities de- 
sire dual flag displays at other locations, it is 
possible that we can make appropriate addi- 
tions in consonance with our international 
commitment. In this regard, I would look 
to the civic councils for advice as to the 
wishes of the communities,” 

On Thursday morning, January 9, the 
Governor pretaped and film-recorded an 
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Address to the public. This statement was 
Presented by Canal Zone radio and television 
at 6:15 p.m. It reviewed the discussions 
With Panama during the preceding 2 years 
with particular reference to the flag issue. 
The Governor explained the commitment to 
Panama, the selection of the sites for dual 
flags, and the issue as to flags at the schools. 
He stated that “the flag agreement is a 
valid commitment of our Government, We 
Americans in the Zone have an obligation 
us citizens to support that commitment re- 
gardleas of our personal beliefs. I hope that 
We Americans will conduct ourselves with 
reason, and in an emotional situation suc- 
cessfully avoid emotionalism.” 

Following the tragic events of Thursday 
evening, January 9, and thereafter, which 
are not within the scope of this summary, 
the dual flags were directed to be flown out- 
Side the Canal Zone schools by Secretary of 
the Army Vance. The following announce- 
ment was made on January 11, 1964: 

“After consultation with Governor Flem- 
ing, Secretary Vance announced tonight that 
‘the Canal Zone Government will continue to 
fly the U.S. flag outside public schools in the 
Canal Zone and that in accordance with the 
existing agreement between the Republic of 
Panama and the United States, the Pana- 
Manian flag will be flown alongside the U.S. 
flag at these locations.” 

Accordingly, poles were erected and the 
dual flags were flown from 17 public schools 
18 the Canal Zone beginning January 15, 

64. 

As of January 19, 1964, the Panamanian 
flag is being flown or is scheduled to be flown 
by civilian authorities in the Canal Zone 
Where the U.S. flag is flown, at 30 locations, 
identified in the adjoining list which also 
States the date upon which the two flags 
Were first flown together at each location. 


SUMMARY; DUAL FLAG INSTALLATIONS IN CANAL 
ZONE 


Location and date dual flags first flown 


1. Shaler Triangle, September 21, 1960. 
2. Thatcher Ferry Bridge, October 12, 1962. 
3. Administration Building, Balboa 
aoe October 29, 1962. 
Administration Building, Cristobal, 
8 1. 1962. 
5. Miraflores locks, October 24, 1963. 
6. Gatun locks, November 9, 1963. 
7. Coco Solo Hospital, November 15, 1963. 
8. Corozal Hospital, November 30, 1963. 
9. Palo Seco Hospital, December 4, 1963. 
10. Margarita townsite, December 18, 1963. 
11. Balboa High School, January 15, 1964. 
12. Canal Zone College, January 15, 1964. 
; 13. Balboa Elementary School, January 15, 
984. 
1 14. Ancon Elementary School, January 15, 
964, 
15. Diablo Elementary School, January 15, 
1964, 
i 16. Diablo Junior High School, January 15, 
964, 
17. Los Rios Elementary School, January 
15, 1964, 
18. Pedro Miguel Elementary School, Jan- 
uary 15, 1964. 
= 19. Paraiso Elementary School, January 15, 
964. 
20. Paraiso Junior-Senior High School, 
January 15, 1964. 
21. Gamboa Elementary School, January 
15, 1964. 
22. Santa Cruz Elementary School, January 
15, 1964. 
23. Cristobal Junior-Senior High School, 
January 15, 1964. 
24. Coco Solo Elementary School, January 
15, 2 
Rainbow City Junior-Senior 


High 
wed January 15, 1964. 
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26. Margarita Elementary School, January 
15, 1964, 

27. Gatun Elementary School, January 15, 
1964. 

28. Mount Hope Cementery, scheduled for 
January 31, 1964. 

29. Corozal Cemetery, scheduled for Feb- 
ruary 7, 1964. 

30. New Gorgas Hospital, scheduled later 
in 1964. 


More on L. B. J. Stereo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


- OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, February 8, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
the hastily called press conference a few 
weeks ago, the President casually men- 
tioned he had receiyed an expensive 
stereo from the now-renowned Bobby 
Baker. 

In a story in the February 6 issue of 
Long Island’s Newsday apparently Don 
B. Reynolds, the man who sold the Pres- 
ident a substantial insurance policy, paid 
a TV repairman an $82 bill for making 
six or seven trips to the Johnson home 
in Washington to make sure that the 
stero was working well. The story fol- 
lows: 

L.BJ.’s STEREO Was WELL TUNED 
(By Don Smith) 

WasHInNGcTon.—The former manager of a 
television shop said last night that he was 
paid by Don B, Reynolds not only to install 
a $585 stereo phonograph in President John- 
son's home in 1959 but also far a half-dozen 
trips to adjust it. But he could shed no 
light on who actually gave the set to John- 
son. 

The account of the installation came from 
Donald F. Mulgannon, of Bethesda, Md., who 
5 years ago was the manager of a TV-radio 
repair business. He said he was called by 
Reynolds, an insurance man who had sold 
Johnson a $100,000 policy, to install the set 
in Johnson’s home in 1959 when Johnson 
was the Senate majority leader. In a recent 
public statement, the President said he 
thought the set was a gift from Robert G. 
(Bobby) Baker. 

Mulgannon, 29, said in an interview: “As 
I remember, I made six or seven trips to 
Johnson’s home. He never said anything 
about where he got the set. And I never 
would have asked because it was none of my 
business whatsoever.” He said he made the 
extra trips over a 5-week period to adjust 
the tone and volume of the stereo at the re- 
quest of Reynolds. The insurance agent 
paid for the work, Mulgannon said. The 
bill: $82.. He said he also installed extra 
speakers in the Johnson home but the cost 
of that was borne by Johnson, with the pay- 
ment coming from someplace in Texas. 

Mulgannon said that less than a year later, 
he became an insurance salesman for a na- 
tional firm. He said the firm, which he 
would not identify, was in no way con- 
nected with Reynolds’ insurance business. 
In a recent appearance before the Senate 
Rules Committee, which is investigating 
Baker's financial affairs while he was Sen- 
ate majority secretary, Reynolds testified 
that he sent the stereo to Johnson at Baker's 
suggestion. 
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Meanwhile, Senator Carl T. Curtis, Re- 
publican, of Nebraska, a member of the 
Rules Committee, said yesterday that the 
whole question of who gave what to whom 
could be cleared up by the committee’s call- 
ing Baker to “present any bills or invoices he 
may have.” The eommittee has 
suspended its hearing while the Senate works 
on the President's tax-cut bill. 


The NAACP 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, February 8, 1964 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the principal sponsors of civil rights 
legislation is the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 
A few years ago the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities investigated 
the various members of the board of 
directors and the official family and 
committees of the NAACP to determine 
their affiliation, if any, with organiza- 
tions which had been determined by 
either the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities or the Attorney Gen- 
eral as being subversive. 

On July 29, 1963, public records from 
the files of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities covering 59 officers, 
directors, and members of committees 
of the NAACP were placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD by me. This mate- 
rial filled 29% pages of the Appendix 
of the Recorp. On February 23, 1946, 
when the original insertion on_ this 
subject was made by me, it consisted of 
77 persons who were in some official 
capacity of the NAACP organization. 

There was a three-phase purpose in 
bringing this information to the atten- 
tion of the public, one being that many 
years had passed and there was a likeli- 
hood of quite a number of personnel no 
longer holding official positions in the 
organization; a further reason being that 
the 1956 Recorp had become practically 
extinct; and finally to enlighten anyone, 
inluding the President and the present 
Attorney General about the activities of 
a large number of the leaders of the 
NAACP. All of those who were not in 
1961 associated with the NAACP as re- 
vealed by the publication, “NAACP in 
Action—Report for 1961” have been de- 
leted from the material incorporated in 
the RECORD, 

The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities in compiling the material with 
respect to each individual used this 
language at the outset: “The public 
records, files, and publications of this 
committee contain the following infor- 
mation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as 
representing the results of an investi- 
gation by or findings of this committee. 
It should be noted that the individual is 
not necessarily a Communist, a Commu- 
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nist sympathizer, or a fellow traveler un- 
less otherwise indicated,” 

To understand the civil rights move- 
ment as propagated by the NAACP, I feel 
that a person must know something of 
the history and development of the 
American Negro movement here in the 
United States subsequent to the Recon- 
struction period. 

In 1895, Booker T. Washington, presi- 
dent of Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, was 
selected to speak for the southern Negro 
at the Atlanta Exposition. Dr. Wash- 
ington stated his position clearly and 
with great effect. I would like to quote a 
small part from his address which I feel 
sums up the entire philosophy enunci- 
ated by him and his group: 

The wisest among my race understand that 
the agitation of questions of social equality 
is the extremest folly, and that progress in 
the enjoyment of all the privileges that will 
come to us must be the result of severe and 
constant struggle rather than of artificial 
forcing. No race that has anything to con- 
tribute to the markets of the world ts long 
in any degree ostracized. It is important and 
right that all privileges of the law be ours, 
but it is vastly more important that we be 
prepared for the exercises of these privileges. 
The opportunity to earn a dollar in a factory 
just now is worth infinitely more than the 
opportunity to spend a dollar in an opera 
house. 


There was an entirely different school 
of thought, however, which was headed 
by Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, of Atlantic Uni- 
versity. Dr. DuBois was a very bitter 
critic of the Washingtonian movement, 
which he referred to as the Tuskegee 
machine. Dr. DuBois was the leader of 
the leftwing element of American Negro 
society which, in 1905, met at Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., and devised plans whereby 
complete social equality could be at- 
tained. This group was subsequently 
called the Niagara movement, The Ni- 
agara movement was not very effective, 
because it was hampered by lack of 
funds. However, in 1908, a race riot oc- 
curred in Springfield, III., the home of 
Abraham Lincoln, which aroused the in- 
terest of the dormant abolitionist move- 
ment in the North. As a result of the 
feeling which was aroused by the riots, 
William English Walling made a strong 
appeal for the emancipation of the 
American Negro in the fields of political 
and social equality. This appeal later 
became the clarion for the formation of 
a new organization, called National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, which joined the white liberals 
of the northern abolitionist traditions 
with the Negro liberals of the Niagara 
movement. Dr. DuBois was one of the 
founding fathers of the present-day 
NAACP, which was founded in 1909. 
This Dr. DuBois, who broke away from 
the Booker T. Washington group, was 
the leader of the Niagara movement. His 
record of citations from the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities takes 
up nine pages single spaced. 

Many of the present-day NAACP of- 
ficials have been cited many, many 
times as being affiliated with groups that 
have been declared subversive by the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities or the Attorney General. 
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Do We Take This Lying Down? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, February 8, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
Castro's cutting off our water supply is 
just another insult added to the many 
he has thrown at the United States— 
with no red-blooded reaction from us, 

I suppose President Johnson is also 
seeking a consensus of what should be 
done here. Apparently his consensus on 
Panama has not been completed because 
we are doing nothing in that area of de- 
feat. 

In yesterday’s Evening Star, an edi- 
torial proposes firm action and it is about 
time we took it. 

All the L.B.J, romancing of communi- 
cation media executives and their cover- 
up for him does not blot out the fact 
that it is time we must make a choice. 

The above-mentioned article follows: 

CastTro’s CHALLENGE 


In cutting off the water supply to Guan- 
tanamo, Fidel Castro has confronted the 
United States with an open and ominous 
challenge. There is no use trying to look 
the other way. We will face this threat and 
take the necessary action, or henceforth we 
will be hounded and harassed incessantly by 
Havana's two-bit dictator. 

It is perfectly clear that the arrested 
Cuban “fishermen” were illegally in Ameri- 
can waters. Our officials say that the cap- 
tain of one of the vessels radioed Havana 
to this effect, and there is no reason to doubt 
it. There is also considerable reason to be- 
lieve that this was a planned incident— 
that the fishermen were sent on their mis- 
sion in the hope of provoking an arrest which 
would give Castro an excuse to shut off the 
water supply. At least, it seems significant 
that Castro allowed just 45 minutes between 
his protest and his shutting off of the 
water—hardly time for the United States to 
react. Meanwhile, his Russian friends were 
all set with a Pravda blast accusing “pirates” 
in the United States of “flouting interna- 
tional law.“ Perhaps we now have a pretty 
good clue as to one subject of recent con- 
versations between Messrs. Castro and Khru- 
shchev. 

The water for our naval base comes from 
a pumping station on the Yateras River 4 
miles from the reservation. We bullt the 
pumping station and the water pipeline in 
1941, and have been paying $14,000 a month 
for use of the water. After completion, the 
station was turned over to a private Cuban 
company, which was nationalized when 
Castro seized power. So the setup, from his 
point of view, is Ideal for harassment. 


Of course, we can limp along at Guanta- 
namo for a long time and perhaps indef- 
nitely without water from the Yateras. And 
this without benefit of Castro’s generosity 
in offering to turn on the water for an hour 
each day for the benefit of women and chil- 
dren on the base. This offer, of course, is 
not only a calculated affront. It Is also a 
shrewd move. If we accept it we implicitly 
concede Castro's right to control the flow of 
water. If we reject it he will argue that he 
was willing to prevent suffering on the part 
of the Americans. 

The issue, however, is not one of water 
alone. With rationing, tankers and similar 
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expedients we could get by. The question is 
whether we will submit to this form of 
coerclon—a coercion which obviously is de- 
signed to test our will and our reaction. 
If our officials decide to submit, they should 
do so in full awareness that this will be the 
first, but not the last, episode in a campaign 
aimed at eventually forcing us out of 
Guantanamo and undermining us through- 
out Latin America. 

Admittedly, effective counteraction will 
not be easy. But it should be taken never- 
theless. President Johnson has ordered & 
crash study to prepare a thorough set of 
recommendations to deal with the problem. 
Surely, in view of previous threats to the 
water supply, this must have been done long 
ago. If not, someone has been deplorably 
negligent. 

When the pipeline was threatened during 
the Castro revolution, Marines were sent out 
to protect it. We think they should be used 
again, 


A Letter to Anybody Who Cared 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, February 8, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, Joseph B. 
Gregg, a teacher in Sunrise Junior High 
School, Fort Lauderdale, Fla., has com- 
posed and sent me a most venerable 
letter on the tragic circumstances of 
November 22, 1963. Under unanimous 
consent I insert the tribute written by 
Mr. Gregg in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

AN OPEN LETTER TO ANYBODY WHO CARED 

Every man, at some point in his life, ac- 
quires a hero—no, even more than that—an 
idol. And that, in the finest sense of the 
word. 

Mine no longer walks this earth. 

And in heretofore undiscovered reaches 
of my heart I have wept—and have suffered 
through the creation of a chasm of sorrow I 
did not know was capable of man. 

I have sat in my Florida room with my 
wife, and watched and listened to the horror 
of it all unfold on TV, and I turned to hide 
the welling, glistening tears—because it is 
unmanly to cry. But through these hours I 
became a little lost boy at heart, and aren't 
little boys, at times like these, allowed to 
cry? Why then did I run, ashamedly, to the 
solitude of a room upstairs, to give lonely re- 
lease to my heart? 

These 2 days of timelessness I have gone 
to work and sat and stood and walked around 
wide eyed as a narcotic, yet as unseeing; 
concentrating on the “why,” yet unthink- 
ing; stunned beyond the ability to believe, 
yet believing every one of the millions of 
words I have absorbed by now. 

My idol has been toppled. 

But deeper still in the recesses of my heart, 
where must dwell knowledge beyond attain- 
ment of a simple human brain, I know, as 
surely as I know his body is dead, he is not 
dead. 

For as long as one man suffers from the 
cruelty of inequality; as long as one de- 
ranged mind calls for peace through war; 
for so long as one challenge to the salvation 
of mankind remains unbattled, the immortal 
soul and the unconquerable intellect of John 
Kennedy shall walk this earth—though he be 
embodied in us, the least of all his fellow 
men, 
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I pledge myself to carry on, in my fumbling 
Way, and however I can, his noble dedicated 
and sacred work. * 

My idol is not dead. 

JoserH B. Greac, 
Sunrise Junior High School, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla, 


Resolution by the Mississippi Legislature 
Urging Defeat of the Civil Rights Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, February 8, 1964 


Mr, COLMER, Mr. Speaker, recog- 
nizing that the passage of the civil 
rights bill would cause terrifying dam- 
age to race relations and to our form of 
government, the Mississippi Legislature 
has adopted a concurrent resolution 
urging the defeat of the bill now before 
the House. 

On behalf of my colleagues, the gen- 
tlemen from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN, 
Mr. ABERNETHY, Mr. WaysTeap, and Mr. 
Wurms], I include the concurrent 
resolution and commend it to the Mem- 
bers: 


HoUsE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 3 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to defeat 
the civil rights bill now before that body 
for consideration 
Whereas we have witnessed in our time 

a gradual erosion of States rights and an 

ever-increasing degree of Federal control 

over affairs specifically reserved to the States 
by the Constitution; and 

Whereas there is a clear and unmistakable 
trend toward further centralization of power 
in the Federal Government and an ever- 
increasing restriction on the rights and af- 
fairs of our citizens that may be conducted 
Outside the scope of Federal intervention 
and control; and 
Whereas we view this trend as a very 
definite danger to the existence and per- 
petuation of the American way of life as 
we have known it since the founding of our 
country; and 

Whereas we are of the firm conviction 
that this danger is not confined to any one 
section or area of our Nation, but that it 
is inimical to the rights and privileges of 
the majority of our citizens in every sec- 
tion of our Nation and in every area of 
life: economic, social, moral, or religious; 
and 

Whereas we regard the so-called civil rights 
bili now before Congress as the most in- 
iquitous effort ever proposed to thwart the 
right and choice of the individual, or the 
majority, to the pursuit of happiness without 

Federal control; and 
Whereas we believe that the passage of this 

bill further invading the rights of the States 

to govern themselves and solve their own 
problems would do irreparable damage to the 
already critical race relations, would widen 
the breach already brought about by efforts 
to force a social merger of incompatible ele- 
ments of society, and would give untold 
impetus to the strife and turmoil that has 
torn our Nation asunder; and ~ 

Whereas we regard education and an effort 
to resolye our own problems on a local level 
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as more effective in arriving at a solution 
than Federal compulsion, and we further 
deny the need of any action by Congress to 
further restrain and control local affairs by 
Federal statute; and 
Whereas we regard this issue of such im- 
portance that we earnestly call upon the 
legislatures of other States throughout our 
Nation to join us in this expression of our 
will to the President, the National Congress, 
the Justice Department, and any and all 
other persons or agencies concerned, and to 
call upon them to recognize and respect the 
rights of States to. local self-government, 
and to again turn their energies and efforts 
to the problems of unifying our Nation and 
performing the functions of government as 
defined in our Constitution: Now, therefore, 
be it 
Resolved by the Mississippi House of Rep- 
resentatives (the Senate concurring therein), 
That this body does hereby memorialize the 
Congress of the United States to defeat the 
so-called civil rights bill now before that 
body and to refrain from such infringement 
upon States rights as would result from the 
passage of this act; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to our Senators and Representatives, to 
the National Congress, to the press, to the 
legislatures of other States, and to any other 
appropriate person or agency. 
Adopted by the house of representatives 
January 14, 1964. 
WALTER SILLERS, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Adopted by the senate January 23, 1964. 
OARROLL: GARTIN, 
President of the Senate. 


We Lose Ground to Reds From Cuba 
to Zanzibar 
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HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, February 8, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
present Democratic administration came 
to office on the pledge that it would “re- 
store America’s lost prestige and in- 
fluence.” This is one of the many prom- 
ises it has failed to carry out. 

In yesterday's Evening Star, Richard 
Wilson enumerates what is lacking in 
our foreign policy and proves beyond a 
doubt that our prestige is almost non- 
existent throughout the world: 

Foreien NATIONALISM Stumps UNITED 
Srares—America CONTINUES To LOSE 
GROUND TO Reps From CUBA TO ZANZIBAR 

(By Richard Wuson) 

U.S. officials, as well as the public, 
have become so inured to crisis that they 
have difficulty recognizing the basically ad- 
verse trend of world events at this time. 
There are signs, however, that inside the 
Johnson administration, as well as outside 
of it, a grave view is being taken of the 
present drift. 

This is much more than just a drift; in 
some areas of the world it seems a flowing 
tide. In southeast Asia there is_a rapid 
deterioration of the Western position, rang- 
ing from Vietnam and Cambodia to Indo- 
nesia, Burma, and Laos. 

Ghana and Zanzibar, in Africa, have 
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moved into the Communist orbit and Algeria 
and Morocco are edging that way. With 
Cuba the first Soviet base in the Western 
Hemisphere, Panama has now broken with 
the United States and there is increasing 
Communist-induced trouble in Bolivia, Vene- 
suela, British Guiana and Brazil. 

Adverse events are, in fact, shadowing 
American policy in at least a dozen coun- 
tries in the world, partly under Soviet Com- 
munist pressure and partly under Chinese 
Communist pressure. It is hard to recall a 
period when so many pressures were felt in 
so many different places, and with so little 
prospect of an adequate American response. 

Our inability to respond is in some ways 
alarming. The old ways are no longer effec- 
tive. Attorney General Kennedy learned in 
Indonesia that the existence of American aid 
or the threat of its termination would have 
little, if any, effect on President Sukarno's 
determination to crush the new British- 
orlented nation of Malaysia. 

Many American lives and many hundreds 
of millions of dollars, as well as the American 
military genius, have moved the problem in 
Vietnam no nearer to a foreseeable solution, 
All the goodwill in the world has helped us 
little in Ghana. Threatening events in East 
Africa might as well have been taking place 
on the moon; in fact, we might have known 
more about them if they had. 

The picture does not look too bad until 

it is studied as a whole and then it is seen 
that the Communist position in terms of 
world politics is far advanced over what it 
was 4 years ago. 
It is much easier to define what is wrong 
than to supply any kind of remedy. One 
thing that is wrong is that we have never 
been able to carry through a policy which 
identifies our interests with the rising na- 
ey interests in many countries in the 
wor 


tility either genuinely or as a bargainin 
position. = 

This cannot be explained away as merely 
Communist-induced and a part of the Com- 
munist world revolution. The nationalist 
feeling runs deep and often needs no Com- 
munist stimulus, as, for example, in Cuba 
and Panama. But we never seem to be on 
the side of the nationalist in time to prevent 
a prior alinement with the Communists. 

This may merely be in the nature of 
things. We stand for stability while the 
Communists stand for revolution. 

We only know that in the past 4 years the 
nationalist problem has not gone away but 
has become more varied and widespread, 
Every now and then we get a new taste of 
it: the rioting in Panama, an unexpected 
coup in Vietnam, a military coup in some 
Latin American country. 

For a time we have quiet on the more 
exposed frontiers of the world. Then our 
traffic into Berlin is stopped or a plane is 
shot down. 

Next it may be a renewed Chinese Com- 
munist drive into India or Uganda may turn 
into a one-party Soviet-alined state, or In- 
donesia may go the way of Cambodia. 

We may have a lull in the cold war with 
Russia, but an objective assessment of events 
should be convincing to President Johnson 
that his major problem is to arrest the con- 
tracting influence of the United States in 
world affairs, 

The Democratic administration came to 
office on the pledge that it would restore 
America's lost prestige and influence. It has 
not yet done so. We have lost ground since 
1960 from Cuba to Zanzibar. 
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Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the fact that the House now has 
under consideration the so-called civil 
rights bill, I think it most appropriate 
that the views of Mr. David Lawrence, 
which appeared in the press of yester- 
day, be included in the Recorp. The 
column of Mr. Lawrence follows: 


ENFORCEMENT IN HOTELS AND Cares—Moun- 
TAIN OF LEGAL HEADACHES EXPECTED IN DEAL- 
ING WITH PROPOSED RIGHTS LAW 


(By David Lawrence) 


It looks now as if enactment of a civil 
rights law prohibiting racial discriminaton 
in hotels, motels, and eating places may prove 
to be a boomerang. It could hasten the day 
when the legislation itself will become a dead 
letter due to an inability on the part of the 
Federal Government, even with all its re- 
sources, to carry out an effective enforce- 
ment operation. 

Under existing constitutional law, there is 
no sanction for the legislation. But the 
hope of its sponsors is that the Supreme 
Court will reverse all earlier decisions and 
bow to the advocates of integration. 

Attempts to enforce even constitutional 
laws sometimes have resulted in bitter feel- 
ing, rather than an amiable adjustment of 
differences. The Nation’s experience with the 
liquor prohibition laws is a case in point. In 
fact, after a dozen years of frustration over 
the problem of enforcement, another amend- 
ment to the Constitution turned this whole 
issue back to the States. 

Already the effort to desegregate public 
schools is backfiring. The boycotts and dis- 
turbances in the North are more numerous 
than in the South, and are often char- 
acterized by violence. ce iad ee es 
newspaper reported the other day the 
Negro boycott of the public schools there 
“was in for the law,” and that it 
did more “to alienate black and white, and 
alienate them when they are young so they 
can carry it with them forever, than any- 
thing that has happened in this city in 25 
years,” 

Some progress toward adjustment of racial 
disputes has been made in various parts of 
the country, but this may be adversely af- 
fected when the public accommodations 
rules become known to the public and when 
the problem of enforcement is more widely 
discussed than it is today. One business- 
man writes of this prospect as follows: 

“Many large hotels and restaurants are 
now integrated, but reserve the right not to 
serve guests for dozens of reasons: Women 
in shorts or beachwear, men without jacket 
or tie, men or women who are loud, dis- 
orderly, or drunk, etc. Under Federal law, 
how could such a dining room refuse to 
serve a drunken Negro and not be subject 
to litigation? Aside from the trouble and 
expense of going into court, how could the 
hotel prove the Negro’s rejection was due to 
disorderly conduct or excessive drinking if 
the plaintiff claims discriminaton?” 

Motels often do not rent to travelers with 
local license tags on their cars, or without 
luggage, or if they are in any way suspicious. 
This will provide excuses for discrimination, 
Undoubtedly word will get around in various 
communities that certain hotels, motels, and 
eating places actually do discriminate 
racially, and only white persons will be wel- 
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come. Nobody will advertise such a fact, but 
it will be spread by word of mouth. 

The problem often is really not one in- 
volving any antiracial feeling on the part of 
the motel owner himself, but he discovers 
frequently that he can get more business by 
discrimination than by nondiscrimination. 

The public accommodations law has been 
urged as a way to overcome these defects, but 
the prohibition experience argues the other 
way—that the businesses which comply with 
the law may find themselves at a disadvan- 
tage while their competitors use subterfuges 
to deny their facilities to those they do not 
choose to serve. 

In the prohibition era, moreover, it took 
& vast army of Federal agents and large legal 
staffs to carry out an enforcement program 
involving customer relations. But bootleg- 
ging flourished and speakeasies were estab- 
lished to sell liquor in defiance of the law 
and the Constitution. Some persons were 
jailed, but a far greater niimber defied the 
law. 

The big debate on the public accommoda- 
tions section will come in the Senate, but 
all indications now are that the legislation 
will be enacted into law before summer. This 
means that the enforcement problem will be 
before the country soon thereafter, and a 
large number of lawsuits may be expected. 

Meanwhile, the school-integration prob- 
lem is reaching its most acute stage because 
neighborhood schools will no longer be pro- 
tected from invasion by those who live out- 
side the neighborhood. Efforts now are be- 
ing made to produce a racial balance by 
transporting students from all parts of a city 
or county in order to integrate a larger and 
larger number of Negroes with whites. 

This is encouraging enrollments in private 
schools. In some northern areas there is 
bitterness among white citizens who cannot 
afford to send their children to private 
schools and who resent the enforcement of 
integration. 

Theoretically, the Supreme Court never 
ordered integration as such, but merely de- 
clared that segregation in public education is 
not constitutional. There has been no high 
court decision on whether, under the Con- 
stitution, the States can retain their right 
to require children living in a certain neigh- 
borhood to attend schools in the districts 
geographically prescribed. 


Muzzling Our Panama Expert 
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HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, February 8, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. 
shocking though it is that we still have 
a vacancy in our Ambassadorship to 
Panama since last August, it is unbe- 
lievable that the former Ambassador, 
the Honorable Joseph S. Farland, was 
completely neglected by Secretary of 
State Rusk and the other do-gooders 
in the State Department upon his re- 
turn from Panama. 

Henry J. Taylor, in the Palm Beach 
Sun-Sentinel of February 3, graphically 
portrays this deliberate snub of someone 
who might have helped forestall our 
present crisis: 

Our Expert ON PANAMA Was MUZZLED 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

What really happened to Ambassador to 

Panama Joseph S. Farland should explain 


Speaker,- 
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much about what confronts President John- 
son, 

Farland is an ex-FBI agent, counterintel- 
ligence expert, chief of mission for three and 
a half years in Panama, acclaimed as one of 
the most successfull ambassadors we have 
ever had in Latin America. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk told the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee January 
15 he was taken by surprise by events in 
Panama. 

The committee asked whether his Depart- 
ment had fully consulted the Ambassador. 
“Oh, yes, Mr. Farland has been completely 
debriefed,” Rusk testified. 

Farland has stated publicly he was asked 
nothing. 

He said Rusk apparently relied on a sub- 
ordinate, Lansing Collins, who reported to 
him after engaging Farland in “a short, and 
largely irrelevant conversation,” that is all. 

“When I arrived home in August,” Farland 
said, “and the State Department circulated 
its customary notice to appropriate agencies 
listing returned ambassadors available for 
consultation, a man in the White House 
went to work. 

“His name is Dalph Dunley. On whose 
authority he acted Ido not know. But Dun- 
ley telephoned the various agencies, includ- 
ing the Pentagon, that I was not to be in- 
vited for consultation.” 

He stated also, “when I went to Washing- 
ton for consultation in the late fall of 1962, 
Edwin Martin, the then Assistant Secretary 
of State for Latin American Affairs, stepped 
in. 

We here in the State Department will 
ordinate Lansing Collins, who reported to 
take care of any discussions about Panama 
with the CIA ourselves. Further, you are 
not to have discussions with Members of 
Congress on the Hill,’ Martin directed.“ 

Farland met President Kennedy at San 
Salvador last March, 

“President Kennedy did not know about 
Martin's directive,” Farland continued, “and 
in Martin's presence he crossed up Martin 
on the congressional angle. 

“The President told me to see inquiring 
congressional leaders on my next trip home. 
I had nothing but courtesy, understanding, 
and so far as I know, approval from Presi- 
dent Kennedy personally and directly.” 

Farland described the CIA as “underzeal- 
ous in knowing what was happening in 
Panama and overzealous in building a CIA 
empire in the zone.” 

“The station Chief had exposed himself as 
a prominent figure in the high social world,” 
Farland stated. “They simply did not know 
what was going on. I spelled this out re- 
peatedly to both the State Department and 
CIA's Washington headquarters in terms of 
Isthmus and American security. Neither 
acted. It took me nearly a year to get the 
station Chief removed.” 


The Positive Approach for Conservatives 
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OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 7, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, a favorite 
trick of the radical-liberals is to advo- 
cate all sorts of projects that strike at 
the very root of our freedoms and then 
charge those who oppose such attacks 
on liberty as being negative. 

It is time for conservatives to point 
out that the positive approach to the 
issues of our time is to preserve this Re- 
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Public, the capitalist system, and to pro- 
tect our sovereignty. If we are for cot- 
ton, we are against the boll weevil. 

“The positive emphasis” is a well-ex- 
pressed statement by Bob White on the 
radio program “Life Line.” 

I include the statement as a part of 
these remarks: 

Tue POSITIVE EMPHASIS 

This is “Life Line,” Bob White from Wash- 
ington. 

It is an old error and sad distortion to 
Say that to be for freedom is to be against 
almost everything. Especially in times of 
Public concern and alarm, and even more 
on the occasion of national tragedy, the ad- 
vocates of freedom are reproached as “anti's” 
and pessimists, and even accused of being 
Moved by nothing better than petty and 
Personal dislike of those in power. 

American constructives have proved over 
and over again that this familiar charge is 
groundless. Nevertheless, it continues to be 
heard, not because the disproof fails to con- 
Vince but because there seem to be some 
People who so much want to believe it, How- 
ever, it has in the past been true that some 
Patriots have dwelt overlong on criticism of 
those whose policies endanger freedom, to 
the point of leaving some good Americans 
unsure of what can be done in a practical 
Way to avert such dangers. 

In the months and years ahead, a positive 
emphasis is especially vital to the cause of 
individual freedom in America. Construc- 
tives must put their minds to work in decid- 
ing just what steps can and should be taken 
to limit Government and expand liberty in 
Our country. They should say less about 
who is mistaken and more about what is 
Mistaken. They may leave the hunting of 
actual Communists to the law and encourage 
law obedience. And they should learn how 
to teach every American who will listen just 
What increased personal liberty will mean, in 
happiness and hope, to him personally. 

First of all, now, let's go over once again, 


It both protects and encourages every, per- 
son in doing the very best he can with what 
he has. It gives to all an equal opportunity 
aud an equal dignity of the spirit. It safe- 
guards for all the fruits of honest labor, 
skilled management, and creative achieve- 
ment. Freedom is our highest social value, 
but it is more than that; it is the vital pre- 
requisite, the necessary requirement for at- 
leone any higher value, personal or re- 
us. 


Then why is it still so often said that to 
be for freedom is to be against everything? 
Because the lover of freedom must and does 
resist with all his might every plan and pro- 
gram designed to take freedom away for any 
Purpose other than its own protection. It 
is the tragedy of our time that for many 
years most of the bold new programs pro- 
posed have been programs to limit freedom, 
Often drastically, for the sake of imagined 
economic advantage to one group or another. 
But this is a tragedy that need not con- 
tinue. Friends of freedom can put an end 
to it, not only by continuing to defend 
liberty, but even more by introducing bold 
new programs of their own for extending 
liberty. 

This is what America ought to be doing. 
This is the essence of our country and of 
American destiny; the continuing growth of 
freedom and opportunity. As a nation, we 
have never been content and we never will 
be content to stand still or fall behind. 
That is why even those who actually and 
sincerely oppose any further extensions of 
freedom, and would prefer to restrict it, must 
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An important part of any program for 
action on behalf of freedom certainly is the 
exposure of the antifreedom nature of many 
policies and programs carried on by govern- 
ment today. But too much stress on this 
can help to hide the goal for which the 
advocate of freedom truly contends. It is 
not enuogh just to defeat or reverse these 
policies and programs, however pernicious 
and actually dangerous some of them may 
be. In the long run they must be replaced 
by policies and programs clearly working 
in favor of freedom. 3 

Just to take one example of what we mean, 
there has been a great effort for years by 
the believers in big government to get it 
into public education by means of massive 
tax money subsidies to schools. So far this 
effort has succeeded only in the area of 
building construction and certain scholar- 
ship programs; with regard to teachers’ sal- 
aries and other regular running expenses 
of the schools, it has failed. The Federal 
Government has been kept out and the local 
community still controls its own schools. 
This last has been a sort of negative victory. 
Friends of freedom, knowing that Federal 
payment of a school’s regular expenses 
means Federal control of that school, have 
resisted the Federal aid to education plans 
with all their might, so that the most 
ambitious of them have been defeated. Con- 
structives have been against something they 
certainly ought to be against, for freedom’s 
sake. 

And yet, to prove and justify their name, 
constructives ought, at the same time, to seek 
out positive ways of encouraging educa- 
tion in freedom, with a higher degree of 
local responsibility. Some proposals to this 
end have been made, but have received very 
little attention. It is suggested that income 
tax deductions or special tax credits be 
allowed for personal and parental expenses 
for higher education. This would be, in 
essence, & program for leaving more money 
in private hands—provided it was spent on 
education—instead of channeling that same 
money all through the enormous Federal Es- 
tablishment and finally sending part of it 
back here and there as Federal support of 
education. In this way, education would be 
aided, which is what both sides want, but it 
would be done in freedom, through personal 
initiative, and not through the vast and 
cumbersome machinery of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


This is just one example. In every field 
of discussion and debate bearing upon free- 
dom and big government, American con- 
structives should be working out their own 
plans; plans for encouraging our citizens to 
make the best and fullest use of their right- 
ful freedom as well as resisting every plan 
aimed at putting the Federal Government 
in control of their personal and local affairs. 

It is one of the oldest rules of argumen- 
tation at every level, from two boys yelling 
at each other on a playground to a panel 
discussion of faculty members at a large 
university, that resorting to personal attack 
on your opponent is confessing to defeat on 
the issues of the argument. Trading insults 
is often, unfortunately, more exciting than 
trading thoughts; but it is not a healthy 
kind of excitement. And it is sure to cover 
up the fact that one side or the other has 
a sound and solid case which not all the 
yelling or hissing in the world can shake. 

That is why the advocates of freedom, 
above all, should avoid the tactics of per- 
sonal abuse and insults, of questioning the 
motives and sincerity of their opponents. 
The case for freedom is sound; what is more, 
it is indestructible. It cannot be answered 
or defeated in open debate unless one of 
two things happens: either the freedom side 
does not know its own strength and has not 
thought the issues through from the free- 
dom point of view, or the opposition cleverly 
avoids the issues and ignores the case for 
freedom by the old devices of setting up 
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strawmen and knocking them down, or ap- 
pealing to emotion and thoughtlessness. 

Though some friends of freedom have 
been led astray by their own emotions, and 
have resorted to attacks on the character 
and sincerity of their opponents, actually it 
is far more often that the spokesmen for big 
government use these very tactics on Amer- 
ican constructives. Often they do so to 
such an extent that reasonable argument 
with them ts impossible. But the answer to 
this is not to go into an even bigger rage of 
our own. It is to point out, clearly and im- 
pressively, just what tactics are being used 
and why. It is to show how loose talk about 
the radical right and extremism is being 
used to hide the fact that the statists have 
no answer to the positive points being raised 
by those who speak for freedom. 

Some of the most striking victories won 
by constructives have been won because they 
kept their heads while their opponents lost 
theirs and therefore could show to every un- 
biased observer who truly had the confidence 
and courage of his convictions, Some of the 
saddest defeats suffered by constructives 
have come about because a misguided few, 
claiming to speak in their name, have them- 
selves lost their heads and made wild charges 
which could not be proved. 

It cannot be said too often that no friend 
of freedom needs to resort to the implica- 
tion or the outright charge that his opponent 
in deabte is a Communist (or sympathetic 
to communism) in order to prove him wrong. 
Whether that opponent is sincere in his de- 
votion to big government as an ideal, or 
merely looks upon it as a road to 
power, has not the slightest effect on the 
validity of the ideas and arguments he is 
using. And if truth be told, probably there 
is a little of each motive—a bit of sincere 
ideology, a bit of power-hunger—in the aver- 
age collectivist. But his motives are not the 
issue. His ideas and policies are. Just as the 
road to infamy is so often paved with good 
intentions, so the road to communism may 
be paved (and has been in a number of 
countries) with the sincere but mistaken 
ideas of many who would be horrified to 
know what lies at the end of the trail they 
have taken. r 

It is, or ought to be, enough to say of col- 
lectivism and big government that they de- 
stroy freedom, Why, and to what purpose 
they destroy freedom surely would not mat- 
ter to ųs once they had taken freedom away 
from us. The central issue is freedom. it- 
self. Do we want more of it, or less? And if 
we want more of it, how can we get it? 
These are the questions American construc- 
tives must prepare themselves to answer. 
Their great, positive contribution to history 
will come and must come in the programs 
they develop to give freedom back to the peo- 
ple, and to bring the freest of all countries— 
America—to new triumphs of achievements 
which no government planner could ever 
hope to imagine. 

Until we meet again, remember: Freedom 
brings joy, and without freedom there is no 
joy. Ask the man who has walked the streets 
of East and then West Berlin. 

Your station has aired a freedom program. 
When you hear a patriotic program, com- 
mend the sponsor and the station airing it. 

This is Life Line, Bob White, from Wash- 
ington. 


Our Misunderstanding With De Gaulle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, February 8, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, it 18 
tragic that the United States should be 
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on the outs with France—always our ally 
and the country that did more than any 
other to back up our struggling Republic. 
In yesterday’s Washington News, Alice 
Widener tells us that we can better un- 
derstand De Gaulle if we get the truth. 
She also tells us that, shockingly enough, 
the press misrepresented the actual hap- 
penings at the De Gaulle conference. 
Her column follows: 
He Is Nor Our For—MIsUNDERSTANDING 
Wirra De GauLLE Is Tracic 


(By Alice Widener) 


Pants, France—For better international 
accord, it seems important-for us Americans 
to try to understand Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle, who is a Hving example of the Bib- 
lical saying that as a man thinks, so is he. 

When he speaks for an hour and a half— 

as he did to almost a thousand of the world’s 
leading journalists at the Elysee Palace on 
January 31—his words are his own and only 
his own; the product of his calm reflection. 
They describe governmental policies and de- 
cisions taken mostly at his own initiative. 
-Having been there myself, it was astonish- 
ing to read the accounts of his press confer- 
ence in the Paris edition of the New York 
Herald Tribune and in the international edi- 
tion of the New York Times. 

‘The Tribune report omitted any mention of 
the fact that General de Gaulle stressed em- 
phatically his new view that France's estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations with Red 
China did not signify “any sort of approval 
for the regime which now dominates (Red) 
China.” 


The Times reported that De Gaulle took a 
dim view of our American Constitution, but 
did not say that the general clearly explained 
the great difference between our vast country 
and his own, stressing the fact that we have 
a Federal with a great many rights 
reserved to the 50 States. In seeking to ex- 
plain why our American constitutional sys- 
tem would not be a desirable one now for 
France, the general did not in the least at- 
tack our form of government. 

As far as foreign affairs are concerned, it 
FTF... . 
is striving desperately to spare the 
from the dire consequences of terrible mis- 
takes made during 1943-51—from the catas- 
trophe of Yalta (which he thoroughly dis- 
approved) to the defeat in Korea, which 
vitually consigned Asia to the fate of be- 
coming prey to Red China. 

Ben MacArthur warned in 1951 that 
‘we would pay for our mistakes in Korea “for 
a thousand years.” Today, as Charles de 
Gaulle sees it; he is trying to prevent the 
price paid from being that of the destruc- 
tion of Western civilization. 

At his press conference, De Gaulle, alluded 
tactfully to the 20-year old fixed bipartisan 
foreign policy of our country, a policy which 
has so endangered the West as to bring It to 
the brink of ruination. And it must be 
admitted that a major part of our fixed for- 
eign policy of appeasement was to force 
decolonialization for Western Europe while 
acceding to colonialization for the Soviet 
Union. 

ENTENTE ` 

In addition, De Gaulle is today faced with 
the necessity of striving to build an effective 
counterforce to an American-Soviet entente 
created by the late President Jobn F. Ken- 
nedy in secret agreement with Nikita Khru- 
shchey. The evil consequences of this 
entente are incalculable. 

There is no doubt that every nation in 
Western Europe is frantically seeking to 
devise a means of reaching some kind of 
modus vivendi with the U.S.-US.S.R. entente 
permitting a degree of independence and 
also a means of surviving the entente. We 
are going to see an extraordinary series of 
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arrangements in which France's recognition 
to Red China is only one and perhaps not 
even a major one. 

A first step in our recouping the loss of 
confidence by Europeans is to try to grasp 
the fact that Charles de Gaulle is as he 
thinks. His every word reveals that he 
thinks in the manner of a Western Christian 
devoted heart, soul and mind to our civiliza- 
tion and that he acts according to the lights 
of his intellectual resolve to try to save it. 

He is not a foe of ours or of the British; 
for such hostility he would have to turn 
against himself and all he stands for. 

UNNECESSARY 


Our misunderstanding with De Gaulle is 
tragic and unnecessary and must be cor- 
rected. It can be. 

For such correction our State Department 
must face the fact that there is not a nation 
on the face of the globe willing to surrender 
an iota of its sovereignty except the United 
States; there is not a nation willing to de- 
fame its military men except our own; there 
is not a nation’ willing to despoll itself 
economically for others except our own. | 

Is every nation out of step but us? If 
this is the opinion of our State Department, 
then it is safe to predict that the United 
States of America Will become wholly isolated 
in world affairs. 


- 


Profile of Mrs. Esther Peterson by James 
Deakin of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch * 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, February 8, 1964 


Mrs, SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, con- 
sumer groups throughout the Nation 
have been heartened beyond measure by 
the appointment of Assistant Secretary 
of Labor Esther Peterson as Special 
Assistant to the President for Consumer 
Affairs. There are many Government 
agencies. and thousands of Government 
employees working on issues of great im- 


portance to consumers, but often—by the ` 


nature of their assignments—they must 
work at cross purposes with each other 
or from opposing viewpoints of what con- 
stitutes the national interest. The in- 
dividual consumer has not had any one 
top official spokesman within the execu- 
tice department except the Presideht 
himself, and Presidents have many other 
heavy burdens and responsibilities other 
than looking out for the individual con- 
sumer. 
COOPERATION WITH CONSUMER AFFAIRS 
SUBCOMMITTEE 


The appointment by President John- 
son of Mrs. Peterson as a member of his 
White House staff, directly responsible 
to him for coordinating all of the con- 
sumer activities of the Government, and 
for advising him of consumer aspects of 
governmental policy, gives the consumer 
& powerful voice at the highest level of 
the administration. As chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Consumer Affairs of 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, I have-been delighted with 
the cooperation Mrs. Peterson has al- 
ready provided us in our efforts to repre- 
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sent the consumer interest in Govern- 
ment, and I look forward to a new era 
in consumer interests and consumer af- 
fairs as a result of her energetic and 
conscientious devotion to the huge task 
of making Government serve the con- 
sumer more effectively. 

Many fine tributes have appeared in 
the press to Esther Peterson’s ability and 
her accomplishments. as the highest 
ranking woman in the Kennedy and 
Johnson administrations. I think one of 
the best was written by a distinguished 
Washington correspondent of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, James Deakin. It 
is particularly relevant now in connec- 
tion with the proposals made to Con- 
gress this week by President Johnson in 
his consumer message. 


Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent, I submit herewith for in- 
clusion in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
as part of my remarks, the article re- 
ferred to from the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. of Sunday, January 19, 1964, 
as follows: 

Sue's Gornc To Bat ror CoNnsuMERS— 
NEWLY APPOINTED AID TO PRESIDENT AL- 
READY HoọoLÐS THREE GOVERNMENT JOBS 
AND Is ALSO Busy HOUSEWIFE 

(By James Deakin) 

Like millions of other American. women, 
Mrs, Esther Peterson of suburban Arling- 
ton, Va., does the grocery shopping for her 
family. At the supermarket the other day, 
another housewife complained to her about 
the of the meat. 

“Why do they put it in these cardboard 
trays so you can't see the bottom of the 
steak?” she wanted to know. “You can't 
tell whether the bottom part of the meat is 
as good as the part that shows. Why don't 
they wrap it so that you can see the whole 

on 

Mrs. Peterson believes that the housewife 
deserves an answer to her question. As 
President Lyndon B. Johnson’s newly ap- 
pointed special assistant for consumer at- 
fairs; she has been assigned the task of 
giving the American consumer a “bill of 
rights“ —the right to safety, the right to 
choose, the right to be heard in the coun- 
cils of Government and the right to be in- 
formed. 

“Everybody has a right to know what he 
is buying,” she said in an interview. “If 
the package says a pound, there should be 
a pound inside. And a shopper shouldn't 
have to take a alide rule to the store to know 
what he is buying.” 

Whem Mr. Johnson decided to appoint a 
consumer voice in the White House, he gave 
the Job to the Assistant Secretary of Labor 
for Labor Standards, the Director of the 
Women's Bureau and the executive secretary 
of the Interdepartmental Committee on the 
Status of Women, Mrs. Peterson, by com- 
mon agreement the busiest woman in gov- 
ernment, already held all these posts. 

In announcing the appointment of Mrs. 
Peterson, who is believed to be the first wom- 
an ever to serve as a special Presidential 
assistant, Mr. Johnson established a new 
Presidential Committee on Consumer Inter- 
ests, with Mrs. Peterson as its chairman. 

She will continue in her present job, 
maintaining an office at the Labor Depart- 
ment as well as the White House, Although 
she rarely covers her blond hair, Mrs. Peter- 
son will be wearing five governmental hats. 

The new Presidential Committee will be 
composed of representatives of the Depart- 
ments of Justice, Interlor, Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Labor and Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Federal Trade Commission and the 
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President's Council of Economic Advisers to- 
gether with other Government officials desig- 
nated by the President, and private citizens 
especially qualified to represent consumer in- 
terests 


The citizen-members of the Committee will 
be the existing Consumer Advisory Council, 
which will continue to function but as a 
part of the new committee. The Council 
Was set up in July 1962 by the late Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy as an advisory arm 
of the Council of Economic Advisers. 

In his 1960 campaign, Mr. Kennedy 
Promised that if elected he would appoint 
a consumers’ representative in the White 
House. Instead of doing this, however, he 
established the Consumer Advisory Council, 
& move that caused considerable dissatisfac- 
tion among consumer organizations which 
had hoped for a direct spokesman in the 
White House. 

The appointment of Mrs. Peterson means 
that the 1960 pledge has been fulfilled by 
Mr. Johnson. For the first time, American 
consumers will have a top-level representa- 
tive in the executive branch, with White 
House status and the access to national news 
media that this carries. 

Based om Mrs. Peterson's past performance, 
there is little doubt that she will make full 
and effective use of the prestige of her new 
Office to safeguard the interests of consumers, 
whom Mr, Kennedy once termed “the only 
important group in the economy who are not 
eZectively organized and whose views are 
not often heard.“ 

The pluralistic nature of the American 
economy, Mrs. Peterson believes, means that 
almost everyone belongs to a definable 
group—a labor union, a professional asso- 
ciation or a business enterprise—and can 
easily his interests as a member of 
that group. What is more difficult to recog- 
nize, she said, is “the mutuality of interest 
that we all have as consumers.” 

Her aims will be to encourage increased 
awareness of this mutuality of interest, to in- 
form the public about Federal activities in 
the field of consumer protection and to 
stimulate interest in legislation affecting the 
buying public. 

Consumers, she told the Post-Dispatch, 
“have more protection than they realize. 
Almost 20,000 people in the Federal Govern- 
ment are employed in one activity or another 
that bears on protecting the consumer.” 

A 1961 report by the House Government 
Operations Committee listed 33 Federal de- 
Partments and agencies that have programs 
affecting consumer interests or protecting the 
general public. 

To focus attention on consumer problems, 
Mrs. Peterson is considering calling a series 
of regional conferences to which women’s 
clubs, service organizations, and other in- 
terested groups would be invited. 

In addition to offering a forum for discus- 
sion on consumer matters, ‘the conferences 
would give officials of agencies such as the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Food and 
Drug Administration, and others an oppor- 
raced to describe their work in the consumer 

ld, 

Mrs. Peterson is also weighing the possibil- 
ity of adding courses on sound purchasing 
practices, new products and other consumer 
information to the curriculum of adult edu- 
cation programs, and she hopes to encourage 
consumers to testify before congressional 
committees. 

“Too often, most of the testimony on con- 
sumer bills is presented by economists and 
other professionals," she said. She would 
like to bring housewives to Washington to 
tell the legislators about the day-to-day 
problems of feeding and clothing a family in 
an assembly-line age of complicated credit 
Plans, fancy and “econ- 
omy size“ and “giant economy size” label- 
ing. 
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In its first report last October, the Con- 
sumer Advisory Council indorsed the truth- 
in-packaging bill sponsored by Senator 
Pure A, Hart, Democrat, of Michigan, and 
the truth-in-lending measure sponsored by 
Senator PauL H. Dovucias, Democrat, of 
Iilinois. The new Presidential Committee 
headed by Mrs. Peterson is expected to repeat 
these indorsements. 

The truth-in-packaging bill would require 
the net weight of the contents to be printed 
prominently on the front of packages, would 
make it easy for the buyer to figure the price 
per ounce, would cut down slack fill" in 
which part of the price goes for air and 
would eliminate designations such as econ- 
omy size.” 

The truth-in-lending bill, which is being 
fought by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
the American Bankers Association, retail 
merchants groups and automobile dealers as- 
saciations, would require lenders to state 
the total dollar amount of credit charges and 
the true annual interest rate based on the 
unpaid balance, 

In its report, the Consumer Advisory Coun- 
cil expressed strong opposition to another 
pending measure, the so-called quality 
stabilization bill, which would make it a 
Federal offense for retailers to sell branded 
and trademarked merchandise at prices 
lower than those set by manufacturers. 

It has been estimated that enactment of 
this legislation would add as much as 
$10 billion a year to the cost of consumer 
products. Mrs. Peterson is personally op- 
posed to this bill, but she declined to predict 
what stand the new Presidential Committee 
will take on the measure. 

To her new job, Mrs. Peterson brings years 
of legislative experience and tremendous 
vitality that has made her name a byword in 
Washington as a doer. As a consumer spokes- 
man, she has the added advantage of having 
reared four children, the youngest of whom 
is in high school, 

A native of Provo, Utah, she is of Danish 
descent. Her grandparents were Danish im- 
migrants. After graduating from Brigham 
Young University in Provo, she obtained a 
master of arts degree in physical education 
at Columbia University in New York in 1930. 

From 1930, to 1936, she taught at the Win- 
sor School, a girls’ school in Boston, and in 
this period she became interested in social 
and labor problems as a volunteer teacher 
in the industrial department of the Young 
Women's Christian Association. 

“In Boston, I came face to face for the 
first time with strikes and strikers,” she re- 
called a few years ago. “These girls were re- 
ceiving $1.32 for every dozen dresses they 
turned out, and the work involved the sewing 
on of a square pocket. When they were sud- 
denly ordered to make the pocket heart 
shaped, the girls demanded more money. It 
took more time to sew on a heart than a 
square, and they were paid by the piece. It 
was called the heartbreak strike, and I've 
never forgotten it.” 

In 1939, Jatob Potofsky, then secretary- 
treasurer of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, offered her the job of 
assistant director of education for the union. 
From 1945 to 1948 she was the union's leg- 
islative representative in Washington. 

From 1948 to 1957, she was in Stockholm 
and then Brussels, where her husband, Oliver 
A. Peterson, a State Department official, was 
stationed. She kept in close touch with de- 
velopments in trade unionism in Europe and 
helped organize the first international school 
for working women. The school was con- 
cerned with developing standards for the em- 
ployment of women. 

In 1958, the family returned to the United 
States and Mrs. Peterson became a legislative 
representative, or lobbyist, for the AFL-CIO 
industrial union department, a post she held 
until January 1961, when President Kennedy 
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appointed her Director of the Women’s Bu- 
reau. Two months later she was promoted 
to Assistant Secretary of Labor, becoming 
the highest ranking woman in the admin- 
istration. 


Frank J. Johnson Speaks to the National 
American Legion Auxiliary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, February 8, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 3 Frank J. Johnson, editor of the 
Washington Report of the American 
Security Council, delivered an exceed- 
ingly thoughtful and penetrating ad- 
dress to the American Legion Auxillary’s 
National Security Committee assembled 
in Washington, D.C. The speech 


follows: 
MEANING OF PEACE 


A couple of weeks ago I had an opportunity 
to go over to the National Press Club to 
listen to the assessment of the world scene 
which is presented there each year by a num- 
ber of NBC news correspondents. Each of 
them gave a short report and evaluation on 
his or her area of interest. Two of these 
reports, one following the other, serve as the 
theme of my remarks today and illustrate 
the main point which I want to make about 
the current world situation. 

One reporter, reflecting perhaps the 
peculiar environment of the United Nations, 
rejoiced at the great change in the world 
which, she believes, has followed the Cuban 
missile confrontation. Khrushchey decided, 
in her opinion, to forget all about war after 
that terrifying experience and to limit com- 
petition with the West from now on to the 
purely peaceful plane of ideas, in which 
books and not bullets would be decisive. 
There was every reason to believe that we 
would win this competition, she went on,.if 
only we would summon the will to do what 
was n in terms of increased aid to 
the underdeveloped nations. 

The man who followed her happened to 
be stationed in southeast Asia. As he ap- 
proached the podium, he remarked, “Well, 
she has just invalidated everything I am 
going to say.” And then he related, grimly, 
the bitter truth of how the war in South 
Vietnam—the war being fought very much 
with bullets—is going steadily against us 
and of how the Western position in that 
vital part of the world has been steadily 
crumbling—and at a much accelerated 
rate during the past 2 or 3 months. We 
will lose that area, he concluded, unless there 
is a drastic change in American policy. 

These two analyses starkly symbolize the 
supreme and tragic irony—for the West—of 
the present time. At the very moment when 
the talk of peace and peaceful coexistence 
is at an alltime high, and when everyone is 
relaxing and talking about an end to the 
cold war, at this very moment the tide of 
history is perhaps running more strongly 
against the West and its system of values 
than at any period since the cold war began. 
Panama and Zanzibar are perhaps additional 
surface manifestations of this trend, but it 
runs much more deeply than that. It stems 
from the growing awareness of the world’s 
leaders that the left-leaning neutral “has 
it made” while the ally of the United States 
must tread a dangerous path; it proceeds 
from the simple fact that Castro Cuba has 
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survived 4 years of American hostility vir- 
tually unscathed and the wonderment of 
the world’s uncommitted peoples at this phe- 
nomenon; it is due above all, I submit, to 
the fact that while the United States is quite 
able to handle any all-out Communist mili- 
tary threat, it is utterly unable to wage the 
cold war successfully under the rules of 
peace which we are allowing our enemies 
to prescribe for us. And this, in turn, re- 
sults partly from our failure to understand 
clearly what this peace we are all talking 
about really means. 

Let me return for a moment to our U.N. 
correspondent. She is right in a sense about 
the Cuban missile confrontation. I suspect 
that we are going to have quite a few years 
ahead of us which will be free of any major 

confrontations with the Soviet Union. 
The missile crisis, we may conclude in ret- 
rospect, did represent at least a temporary 
climax to one period of Soviet policy and 
the beginning of another. It marked the 
failure of the Soviet effort to redress an un- 
favorable quantitative balance of strategic 
striking power by an end-run operation. 
Consequently, it marked the end of the pe- 
riod of diplomacy by nuclear blackmail, be- 
cause we showed that we cannot really be 
blackmailed any longer. 

Not only are the Soviets actually inferior to 
us in military power—which they have al- 
ways been—but the West, thanks to the re. 
conaissance satellite, knows that Russia is 
inferior, and Russia knows that we know she 
4s inferior. This is why there never was any 
actual danger of general war over Cuba. 
The only real choice open to the Soviet Un- 
ion was whether to bluf it out and see 
whether the United States would actually 
strike at Cuba or adopt the much more pur- 
dent course of trying to avert total defeat by 
withdrawing the missiles. They wisely chose 
to do the latter and thereby saved their 
Cuban position. : 

The lady's point, however, is that it was 
only after the confrontation that the Soviets 
made the fundamental decision for peace, 
which leads her to conclude that every- 
thing has now changed, that the relaxation 
of tension during the past year is a reflec- 
tion of a changed Soviet attitude, and that as 
far as the cold war is concerned, we are 
just about out of the woods. 

In this she could not be more mistaken. 
This misconception is a commonly held one 
today, and it stems. partly as I say, from the 
fact that peace is understood differently by 
Communists and non-Communists. 

Most serious students of communism un- 
derstand this difference. Unfortunately, 
most of the leaders of the West—who must 
defend Western civilization against the to- 
tal assault of international communism— 
are not life long students of that threat. 
They think and speak of peace in the tradi- 
tional Western definition, which is the ab- 
sence of armed conflict or the lack of serious 
danger of armed conflict. When applied to 
the Communists, this definition leads to the 
belief that relaxation of tension, improve- 
ment in the atmosphere and the settlement 
of specific disputes are all steps toward an 
end -to the cold war which is generally 
thought to mean an end to the threat ot nu- 
clear war. Because we have allegedly made 
progress in some of these areas during the 
past year, some Western leaders and most 
opinionmakers, it seems, are holding out 
the serious prospect. that the cold war is 
about to end and that peace, so defined, is 
a real prospect. 

But to the Communists, all of this is a 
definition not of peace but of peaceful co- 
existence, and Marxism-Leninism makes a 
very sharp distinction between these two 
terms. We do not, and that is where the 

lem comes in. 

Very simply, peaceful coexistence refers 
strictly to peaceful relations between states 
with different social systems and that is all. 
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It allows for the very important exceptions 
of civil wars and wars of liberation, and it 
specifically recognizes as legitimate any and 
all forms of internal subversion and, if nec- 
essary, Violent revolution aimed at replacing 
capitalist governments with socialist ones. 
While piously denying any intent to export 
revolution—a denial made meaningless on its 
face by the periodic international conclaves 
of Communist revolutionaries in Moscow— 

ful coexistence expressly denies the 
right of the West to export counterrevolution, 
that is, the Communists shall be free to 
undermine us, politically, from within, but 
we are not to stick our “pig's snout” into the 
socialist garden. 

All peaceful coexistence really does, then, 
is reflect the practical acknowledgement by 
the Soviet Union that the nuclear facts of 
life preclude, for the time being, the employ- 
ment of formal international war ag a delib- 
erate instrument of policy in the advance- 
ment of communism. The Chinese Com- 
munists appear to challenge this require- 
ment for caution, but this may be more in 
the nature of an excuse rather than the real 
reason for the Sino-Soviet dispute. In any 
case, the Chinese in practice have been abid- 
ing by its terms. They are taking over 
southeast Asia and worming their way into 
Africa precisely under those terms. 

Now the important point here Is that there 
is absolutely nothing new in any of this. It 
predates the Cuban missile crisis by many 
years. It has been the official Soviet. line 
since at least the 20th Communist Party 
Congress in 1956, All the Soviets have ever 
wanted from us and want today is simply 
that we abide more completely by its terms. 
That is what nuclear blackmail is ail about. 
The Soviets have never had the slightest 
thought of war over any of the recent world 
crisis spots and will not consider war in the 
future unless or until they have first altered 
the military balance decisively in their favor. 
But by rocket rattling, from time to time, 
they have sought to frighten us Into ac- 
cepting the terms of peaceful coexistence, 
that is, to renounce the use of force of any 
kind in opposing Communist revolutions, to 
abandon our foreign bases and military com- 
mitments, to acknowledge Communist con- 
quests as permanent, and for good measure, 
to even help the Communist world to pro- 
mote our destruction by aiding it and trad- 
ing with it. Do all these things, say the 
Communists and the cold war will end im- 
mediately. 

This is the practical meaning of peaceful 
coexistence to the Soviets. But there is a 
second, and real level on which all Marxist- 
Leninists—including the Chinese—speak of 
and define peace. Real, permanent peace, 
they say, can never reign until peaceful co- 
existence has brought about its logical and 
inevitable denouement, until the competi- 
tion of social systems has brought about the 
eradication of the last vestiges of imperial- 
ism from the face of the earth. And by 
“imperialism” they really mean the whole of 
the intellectual, cultural, political, economic, 
moral, and spiritual structure known as 
Western Civilization. Imperialism, they say, 
is by definition, a threat to peace. The fight 
for peace is the fight for the worldwide vic- 
tory of communism, The world millenium 
and lasting peace can never come until im- 
perialism is no more and communism rules 
supreme. i 

This is no mere semantic quibbling; the 
Communist world is deadly serious in its dis- 
tinction between peaceful coexistence and 
peace. The proof is their constant reitera- 
tion of the theme that there cannot ever be 
coexistence of ideologies. And if we want a 
more concrete illustration, it is provided by 
Khrushchev’s New Year's Day proclamation 
that his only difference with Pelping was over 
how to bury capitalism. He followed this a 
couple of days later by proposing, in effect, a 
worldwide nonaggression pact which would 
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outlaw every employment of armed force ex- 
cept civil wars and wars of liberation waged 
by Communists against non-Communists. 
Under its terms the North Vietnamese, North 
Korean, Laotian, or Chinese Communists 
might be free to use force against South Viet- 
nam, South Korea, Taiwan, or Laos; the East 
Germans might be free to enforce their 
“right” to blockade West Berlin; or Fidel 
Castro might go on giving clandestine sup- 
port to Latin American Communists, as in 
Venezuela or Panama, But the United States 
would be legally prohibited from aiding the 
victim or of forcibly interfering anywhere 
with an established Communist government. 

Today the Communist powers suffer from 
great internal weaknesses, but never has 
their external influence or success seemed 
greater. It is they, not we, who need and are 
profiting from peaceful coexistence. Khru- 
shchey is in no position, after Cuba, to com- 
pel peaceful coexistence by threats. He must, 
rather, play upon the deep yearnings of the 
Western peoples for a step back from the 
imaginary nuclear precipice. And he must 
capitalize on the tendency of Western lead- 
ers to mistake peaceful coexistence for the 
real thing and to pass on this misunder- 
standing to their peoples. Our blindness to 
the realities of the world Is the shocking 
measure of his success. 

If the Cuban confrontation was a defeat 
for communism, and it was to a limited ex- 
tent, then the ability of the Soviets to trans- 
form that defeat into a new image for inter- 
national communism, to shift gears some- 
what, and to then go on to pull the wool over 
the eyes of the West once more, must have 
almost no parallel in the annals of human 
credulity. 

If the West is now to launch its own peace 
offensive, then the leaders of the West, and 
President Johnson in particular, owe it. to 
their fellow citizens to explain just what kind 
of peace they have in mind. If they are 
determined that the lessons of the Bay of Pigs 
shall not be that we failed to give enough 
support to the Cuban freedom fighters, but 
rather that we should never have helped 
them at all; if they are determined that the 
lesson of the Cuban missiles is that we must 
never risk such a confrontation again; if 
they believe that we can avoid being buried 
by communism without any corresponding 
determination to bury it; and if, in short, 
they are now to go all out to 
reach an accommodation with communism, 
then it seems to me, they must be prepared 
to answer these ultimate questions: 

1, Do they understand the Communist defi- 
nition of true peace? Do they believe that 
we can really live in permanent genuine 
peace with international communism and 
still preserve the essential characteristics 
and values of Western civilization? 

2. If they do, and if change by the Com- 
munists is their reason for believing so, then 
they should tell us exactly what change 
they expect. Aside from periodic shifts in 
tactics, do they expect a fundamental change 
in the core of Communist philosophy, world 
outlook, and ? Do they expect 
Khrushchev or his successors to fundamen- 
tally change their determination to “bury” 
us? 


3. If- this is really what they expect— 
and there is much evidence now that this is 
the underlying philosophy behind our for- 
eign policy—then they owe us a much better 
explanation of why they expect it. Are they 
really convinced that Western policy toward 
communism is so wise and successful that 
the Communists will be permanently frus- 
trated in efforts to absorb additional terri- 
tories or make additional political inroads in 
non-Communist countries? 

The facts utterly contradict any such 
comfortable assumption. Washington may 
find it politically expedient to pretend that 
Castro's influence is waning in Latin America, 
that Zanzibar has not really gone Commu- 
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nist, that Sukarno can be diverted from his 
aggressive intent by a chat with Robert 
Kennedy, or that southeast Asia generally is 
not being lost, but it will take more than 
Optimistic propaganda to stop the precipitate 
decline of the Western position throughout 
the world. And until the Communist tide 
has somewhere been decisively met, stopped 
and thrown back, it is idle to think that the 
Communist purpose will change. Why 
should it? Communism is still winning. 

The cold war cannot be won, or ended, 
and the true peace of international harmony 
Cannot be achieved, under the Communist 
rules of peaceful coexistence. These rules 
must be changed if we are to avoid the ulti- 
mate defeat of the West and the worldwide 
victory for the peace of communism. 


Statement on Conference Report, S. 298, 
Adopted Today, February 8, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, February 8, 1964 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
is good legislation. It was reported 
unanimously by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. 

The small business investment com- 
Panies program is one of the best ever 
adopted by the Congress in the economic 
field. Money that would not have been 
available to small businesses came within 
their reach. It is a wonderful program 
& gesture of faith in the ability of small 
business to serve this Nation. 

Basically, the bill facilitates invest- 
ment in small business investment com- 
Panies and in investment by small 
business investment companies. / 

First of all, it raises the limit on the 
amount of debentures of small busi- 
ness investment companies that may be 
purchased by the Small Business Admin- 
istration from $400,000 to $700,000, and 
permits such purchase for a period of 5 
years after the date of enactment. 

Secondly, it eliminates the dollar limit 
of small business investment companies 
investment in a single concern, but it re- 
tains a limitation that not more than 20 
Percent of assets would be reflected in a 
loan to any single company. 

Thirdly, it permits small business to 
invest idle funds in insured savings and 
loan associations up to the amount of 
insurance. 

Finally, it gives SBA specific authority 
to participate with banks and other lend- 
ing institutions to make loans to small 
business investment companies. 

HAS ALREADY PASSED SENATE 

This bill will make it possible to con- 
tinue this program of assistance to small 
business. Present funds are up 
in prior investments. As a result, if the 
program is to continue, we must have 
this additional authorization. It 
bill that has been gone over carefully. 
It has passed the House without opposi- 


bill, S. 298. 
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LB.J.: Everything to Everybody 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, February 8, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
suspect that more and more Americans 
are catching on to the political duplicity 
of our President. In its editorial of Feb- 
ruary 3, the Lynchburg (Va.) News re- 
marks about President Johnson's adept- 
ness at it: 

A REMARKABLE FEAT 

The more we observe of him, the more 
we are impressed by President Johnson's 
political agility. With no visible effort, he 
can be for and agin’ an issue at the same 
time—and appear to be consistent in the 
process, 

Mr. Johnson gave a masterful demonstra- 
tion of this agility during the 1960 elections 
when he ran for Vice President and Senator 
from Texas on two diametrically opposed 
platforms. 


STEPHEN B. Derountran, the 
Republican who represents New York's Third 
District, recently called attention to this re- 
markable feat. He noted that in 1960, Mr. 
Johnson ran for Vice President on the Demo- 
cratic national platform adopted in Los An- 
geles and for Senator from Texas on the 
platform adopted by the Democrtaic Party 
in Texas, 

Then Mr. Dxnou mam inserted in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD this comparison between 
those platforms: 

The national platform endorsed further 
centralization of power in the Federal Gov- 


The national platform favored sit-in dem- 
onstrations. The Texas platform called for 
enforcement of laws designed to protect 
private property from physical occupation. 

The national platform promised to close 
such tax loopholes as “depletion allowances.” 
The Texas platform called for retention of 
the “present oil and gas depletion allow- 
ances.” 

The national platform supported Federal 
aid to education. The Texas platform op- 
posed “the entry of the Federal Government 
in the general field of public education.” 

The national platform favored school de- 

tion. The Texas platform pledged 
“to protect the decisions of the people of 
local school districts in the operation and 
control of their schools.” 

The national platform favored a system 
of medical care for the aged as part of the 
social security system. The Texas platform 
deplored “socialistic proposals” and called 
for State rather than National action to 
deal with health problems of aged citizens 
and supported the alternative Kerr-Mills 
approach to the problem. 

The national platform supported legisla- 
tion to repeal State right-to-work laws. The 
Texas platform endorsed the Texas right- 
to-work law as “necessary to the free enter- 
prise system and the growth and prosperity 
of Texas.” 

“To top it off,” continued Congressman 

. “last Thursday evening, January 
23, President Johnson issued a statement 
following the ratification of the 24th amend- 
ment to the Constitution by the South Da- 
kota Legislature, an action which outlawed 
the poll tax as a requirement for voting in 
Federal elections, saying at that time: 

A majority leader of the Senate, I per- 
sonally urged the banishment of bars to 
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voting. This triumph now of liberty over 
restriction is a proud moment for me.“ 

“What President Johnson failed to tell 
the American people," said Mr. DEROUNIAN, 
“was that between 1942 and 1960, while a 
Member of the House of Representatives and 
then of the Senate, he voted 12 times against 
legislation to outlaw the poll tax.” 

Which Lyndon B. Johnson is the American 
people supposed to believe, asked Mr. 
DEROUNIAN. 

That's easy. Both. 


Statement of the Honorable Robert L. F. 
Sikes Before the Senate Commerce 
Committee on Firearms Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, February 8, 1964 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, our able 
colleague, the gentleman from Florida, 
Hon. ROBERT L. F. Sixes, testified Janu- 
ary 23, 1964, before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

The gentleman from Florida, Repre- 
sentative Smexs, appeared before the 
committee in opposition to certain fire- 
arms control legislation. In an excel- 
lent statement he dealt with almost every 
argument used in favor of the proposed 
legislation, and countered each proposi- 
tion with strong logical assertions in op- 
positions to them. 

One of the prized possessions through- 
out our history always has been to bear 
and own arms. This attitude toward 
firearms has become a historical tradi- 
tion in the United States. Convictions 
on the right of reputable citizens to own 
and use firearms for lawful purposes 
were so strong that the Bill of Rights 
contains an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion providing that “the right of the 
people to keep and bear arms shall not 
be infringed.” 

In the light of this fundamental prin- 
ciple, the gentleman from Florida, Con- 
gressman SIKES, concluded his remarks 
with the following quote: 

By calling attention to a well-regulated 
militia for the security of the Nation, and 
the right of each citizen to keep and bear 
arms, our Founding Fathers recognized the 
essentially civilian nature of our economy. 
Although it is extremely unlikely that the 
fears of governmental tyranny, which gave 
rise to the second amendment, will ever be 
a major danger to our Nation, the amend- 
ment still remains an important declaration 
of our basic military-civilian relationships, 
in which every citizen must be ready to par- 
ticipate in the defense of his country. For 
that reason I believe the second amendment 
will always be important. 


That quoted statement was made by 
the then junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts, the late John F. Kennedy. 

I commend to you the reading of his 
testimony which, with pleasure, I in- 
clude as an extension of my remarks: 
STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE ROBERT L. F. 

SIKES BEFORE THE U.S. SENATE COMMITTEE 

on COMMERCE, JANUARY 23, 1964 

Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, I am pleased to have this opportunity to 
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express my feelings on the subject of addi- 
tional gun laws now before this committee 
for consideration. 

During the years that I have had the privi- 
lege of holding elected office, the subject of 
the right of the law-abiding citizen to keep 
and bear arms, as guaranteed by our Consti- 
tution, has been, and continues to be, a sub- 
ject of interest and deep concern to me. It 
is a matter of particular moment now, be- 
cause of renewed agitation for tighter gun 
laws. 

The tragic and senseless assassination of 
President Kennedy quite naturally resulted 
in a wave of hysteria against weapons and 
the ownership of weapons. However, de- 
plorable this inexcusable act was, it scarcely 
follows that a crime committed by one man 
should cause 35 million gun owners to be 

uted. I seriously question that the 
legislation now proposed would have pre- 
vented the purchase of a gun by Lee Oswald 
or would have resulted in tighter security 
measures than those which were in effect. 

There is already a Federal law that re- 
quires anyone selling guns interstate by mail, 
or otherwise, to buy a Federal firearms li- 
cense. This law further requires that every 
sale be recorded and this record retained on 
hand for a period of 10 years. This record 
contains a detailed description of the gun, 
including the name and address of the buyer 
as well as the serial number. 

These records are available to any law-en- 
forcement officer. The fact to be remem- 
bered here is that this law is already in ef- 
fect, and since the records are kept by the 
people in business, it does not cost the tax- 
payers one red cent. That this is an effective 
system is demonstrated by the fact that the 
information concerning the gun purchased 
by Lee Oswald was announced by the Dallas 
police on Saturday, the day after the as- 
sassination. The ballistic information on the 
bullet taken from Governor Connally was 
announced on Monday. In other words, it 
would seem that the gun controls we already 
have may be more effective than some law- 
enforcement agencies of the State and Fed- 
eral Government. 

We do not measure loss of human life in 
dollars and cents. Nor would we decry the 
cost of a gun-control law which effectively 
prevented crime. Nevertheless, it is well to 
remember that any form of registration or 
control will cost tax dollars to operate and 
enforce. This is a burden which will be 
shared by all the people. 

You cannot legislate against human incon- 
sistencies. The person who shot President 
Kennedy was the instrument of his death, a 
gun is an inanimate object and, by itself, 
can harm no one. The only people really 
affected by gun restrictions are the honest 
people. A man who needs a gun to commit 
a crime will get one by some method or an- 
other. 

If anyone is convinced that antigun laws 
will reduce crime, and be a guarantee against 
violence and murder, then he is worse off 
that the ostrich. New York State has the 
toughest gun laws in America and probably 
the highest crime rate. 

Great Britain, after Dunkirk, had only a 
few thousand small arms available in the 
entire country, and was requesting the peo- 
ple to contribute swords and crossbows for 
defense, This was the dilemma they faced 
because they did not have an armed civilian 
population to fall back on. Britain has tight 
gun laws. 

During the German occupation of Norway 
and Denmark, in World War II, the Germans 
were required to keep one soldier for every 
10 square miles of territory because of the 
partisan groups effective resistance. These 
people fell into the roles of guerrilla fight- 
ers easily because these were nations where 
gun ownership was encouraged. In other 
countries where government gun registra- 
tion was required, the Germans had a handy 
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list of all gun owners and were able to ef- 
fectively disarm the entire nation. 

When I purchase a weapon which is de- 
livered in Washington, even though I own 
a federal firearms license, I must go person- 
ally to the express office to receive it, and I 
must fully identify myself and sign several 
forms. Thus I would assume that Washing- 
ton is one of the stricter cities on ownership 
of firearms. But during a recent period 
when crime increased in the United States as 
a whole 14 percent, crime was increasing 41 
percent in Washington. Gun laws are not 
the answer. 

In a study by the FBI made in 564 cities 
during August 1960, involving a total popu- 
lace of 69 million people, the following sta- 
tistics were compiled: 

Out of 7,348 aggravated assaults, 44 percent 
of the offenses were committed by cutting 
or stabbing—24 percent by blunt objects; 
12.7 percent by shooting; 12.3 percent by 
hands, fists or feet and 1.2 percent by use of 
poison. 

Now, if it follows that crime will be re- 
duced or eliminated by doing away with all 
the criminal’s weapons, then it Is reasonable 
to assume that these weapons should be 
dealt with and eliminated according to their 
frequency of use. Since 44 percent of the 
above assaults were the result of “cutting 
and stabbing,” then all knives and ice picks 
should be registered. Since “blunt objects” 
accounted for 24 percent of the mayhem, 
then naturally rocks, hammers, baseball bats, 
rolling pins, etc., should be serialized and 
registered, Under the “shooting” heading 
should be included all weapons which propel 
any object—whether by compressed air or 
rubber bands. 

I do not question that there is a need 
for improvements. My statement simply is 
designed to show that we can easily go too 
far. The National Rifle Association, the 
leading organization of American sports- 
men, has stated that it has no objection 
to legislation aimed at preventing the mis- 
use of firearms, but that it opposes general 
registration of firearms and proposals to 
license the possession or purchase of fire- 
arms by law-abiding citizens. 

Specifically, the association has said that 
it does not 


by 
who have been convicted of a crime of vio- 
lence, fugitives from justice, mental in- 


to juveniles subject to parental consent. 

In the event this distinguished commit- 
tee feels that legislation is necessary, it is 
my belief that the amendments submitted 
by Senator Dopp, which would provide noti- 
fication by the shipper to the local responsi- 
ble police agency when a firearms order has 
been placed, would provide adequate addi- 
tional security and permit proper action to 
be taken to limit or prevent ownership of 
weapons by criminals, or those incompetent 
or irres ble. 

Now, let’s look at the broader picture of 
firearms controls. 

In recent years, seldom has a session of 
any State Legislature or of Congress met 
without the introduction of at least one 
bill that would curtail the legitimate use 
and possession of firearms by citizens of good 
repute. The vast majority of these bills are 
introduced with the intention of curing some 
social ill, or to limit such use and ion 
by the juvenile delinquent and the criminal 
element. 

While I do not take issue with the purposes 
for which these bills are intended, if ad- 
ministered correctly and given the proper 
emphasis, I certainly decry the efforts of 
some people or governmental agencies to 
severely limit the peaceful employment of 
firearms by lawful citizens. 

As the committee well knows, thousands of 
Americans who own and enjoy firearms for 
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defense and sport now feel strongly that the 
continuation of this ownership and enjoy- 
ment is in jeopardy. Much of this came as 
the result of the assassination of President 
Kennedy. Before that took place, however, 
concern had been caused by the enactment of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Act, 
which established the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. The contents of this 
act and executive policy on this subject gen- 
erated much publicity and reaction through- 
out the country. The general grounds for 
criticism haye been that the implementation 
of this law could place the United States in 
a dangerous political, economic, and military 
position vis-a-vis the Communist bloc, In 
order to make it absolutely clear that the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Act did not 
include the elimination of private firearms as 
part of the proposed disarmament program, 
I introduced a bill that will protect such 
rights of the citizen from encroachment by 
the Disarmament Agency. The language of 
my bill is identical to one introduced by 
Senator HICKENLOOPER and is now contained 
in Public Law 838-186, amending the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Act. That lang- 
uage is as follows: 

“Nothing contained in this Act shall be 
construed to authorize any policy or action 
by any Government Agency which would 
interfere with, restrict, or prohibit the ac- 
quisition, possession, or use of firearms by an 
individual for the lawful purpose of personal 
defense, sport, recreation, education or train- 
ing.” 

We consider it sound insurance in a good 
cause. 

I have heard criticism from some quarters 
about allowing the free possession and use 
of firearms in modern American society. 
Arguments that this contributes to crime and 
constitutes a menace to free Government are 
completely fallacious. 

Our forefathers knew what they were doing 
when they approved the second amendment 
to the Constitution, which states that "a 
well regulated militia, being necessary to the 
security of a free State, the right of the peo- 
ple to keep and bear arms shall not be in- 
fringed.” Then, as now, an armed citizenry 
is less likely to be cowed by criminal ele- 
ments or oppressive government. Rather 
than restricting freedom, the right to possess 
arms guarantees it by instilling independ- 
ence and strength in an enlightened people. 

The United States is facing a critical period 
in its history. The years to come will decide 
the desperate battle between communism 
and freedom, individualism and totalitarian- 
ism. If we are to win this struggle, we will 
need to preserve and use every element of 
strength that is available to us. Americans 
are fighting in farflung corners of the world. 
Some of them will survive because of lessons 
in marksmanship and acquaintances with 
firearms gained as boys in a free society. 
The emphasis placed on smallarms marks- 
manship for survival in Vietnam bears out 
my long-held personal belief that there is a 
continuing need for men in the Armed Forces 
skilled in the use of basic firearms. As the 
lawmakers for this great Nation, we would 
be derelict in our duties if we allowed the 
right to keep and bear arms by responsible, 
law-abiding citizens to be curtailed. 

I have read the statement of Senator Mac- 
NUSON concerning the scope of the activities 
of this committee and have been informed 
of the p that occurred during 
your previous hearings. I am strongly in 
favor of the intentions of the committee to 
study in detail any problems that may have 
arisen as the result of the ease of accessibil- 
ity of firearms to the undesirable elements 
of our society through mail-order channels. 
Such problems, if allowed to go unchecked, 
could result in further restrictions on the 
law-abiding citizens. 

If upon completion of your investigations, 
you deem it necessary to the continuing good 
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of our society to recommend additional con- 
trols on firearms, I urge that the legislation 
be developed in the spirit of Senator Mac- 

NusoN'’s statement of December 10, 1963, 
when he said: 

“Any legislation, State or Federal, must 
consider the constitutional right of our citi- 
zens to bear arms. Responsible citizens have 
the right to possess firearms for purposes for 

. Sel{-protection, security of the Nation, hunt- 
ing, and recognized sporting activities.” 

Let me assure the committee that I will 
support legislation in keeping with these 
thoughts—legislation that will make it more 
dificult for criminals or those inclined to- 
ward criminal activities, mental incompe- 
tents, drug addicts, habitual drunkards and 
Juveniles to obtain firearms, and which will 
severely penalize those persons perpetuating 
Crimes while armed. But let me urge caution 
in the enactment of these laws, lest they go 
much further than is needed or intended. 

In the April 1960 issue of Guns magazine, 
& member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee wrote the following: 

“By calling attention to a well-regulated 
militia for the security of the Nation, and the 
right of each citizen to keep and bear arms, 
Our Founding Fathers recognized the essen- 
tially civilian nature of our economy. Al- 
though it is extremely unlikely that the fears 
of governmental tyranny, which gave rise to 
the second amendment, will ever be a major 
danger to our Nation, the amendment still 
Temains an important declaration of our 
basic military-civilian relationships, in which 
every citizen must be ready to participate in 
the defense of his country. For that reason 
I believe the second amendment will always 
be important.” 

The man who wrote that was the then 
junior Senator from Massachusetts, the late 
John F. Kennedy. 


John Steinbeck on Equality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, February 8, 1964 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived permission from John Steinbeck’s 
literary agent in New York to insert into 
the Recorp a famous article that he once 
wrote for the Saturday Review. 

This article by the distinguished Nobel 
Prizewinning novelist received a great 
deal of attention when it was published, 
and I am indeed proud to make it part of 
the RECORD. 

No one could attempt or desire to 
paraphrase Mr. Steinbeck's article, Mr. 
Speaker, and, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am certain that those who 
missed the article will be pleased to find 
it here. 

The article follows: 

ATQUE VALE 
(By John Steinbeck) 

I am constantly amazed at the qualities 
we expect in Negroes. No race has ever 
Offered another such high regard. We ex- 
pect Negroes to be wiser than we are, more 
tolerant than we are, braver, more dignified 
than we, more self-controlled and self-dis- 
ciplined. We even demand more talent from 
them than from ourselves. A Negro must be 
10 times as gifted as a white to receive 
equal recognition. We expect Negroes to have 
more endurance than we in athletics, more 
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courage in defeat, more rhythm and versatil- 
ity in music and dancing, more controlled 
emotion in theater. We expect them to obey 
rules of conduct we flout, to be more courte- 
ous, more gallant, more proud, more stead- 
fast. In a word, while maintaining that 
Negroes are inferior to us, by our unques- 
tioning faith in them we prove our convic- 
tion that they are superior in many flelds, 
even fields we are presumed to be trained 
and conditioned in and they are not. 

Let me give a few examples. 

In the Alabama bus boycott we knew 
there would be no Negro violence—and there 
wasn't. The only violence was white 
violence. 

In the streets we expect courtesy from 
Negroes even when we are ugly and over- 
bearing. 

In the prize ring we know a Negro will be 
game and will not complain at a decision. 

In Little Rock we knew that any brutality 
would originate among the whites. 

For a long time whites would not com- 
pete against Negroes for fear they might lose. 
It was said that their coordination—it was 
called animal coordination—was better and 
their physical responses quicker. 

If there is racial trouble, we are con- 
vinced that Negroes will not strike the first 
blow, will not attack in the night, will not 
set off bombs, and our belief is borne out by 
events. 

We expect Negroes to be good-tempered 
and self-controlled under all circumstances. 

But our greatest expectation is that they 
will be honest, honorable, and decent. This 
is the most profound compliment we can 
pay any man or group. And the proof of this 
shows in our outrage when a Negro does 
not live up to the picture we ordinarily have 
of him. 

With thousands of burglaries, muggings, 
embezzlements reported every day, we are 
upset when a Negro is found doing what so 
many whites do regularly. 

In New York with its daily reports of pub- 
lic thefts, deceits, and assorted political and 
fiscal raids on public money and treason 
against public trust, one Negro who suc- 
cumbs to the temptation to do what many 
white people do fills us with dismay and the 
papers are full of it. What greater compli- 
ment can we pay to a people? 

Finally, let me bring it down to cases. 

I have children, as many of you whites 
who read this have. Do you think your 
children would have the guts, the dignity, 
and the responsibility to go to school in Lit~ 
tle Rock knowing they would be insulted, 
shoved, hated, sneered at, even spat upon 
day after day, and do it quietly without 

anger, petulance, or complaint? 
And even if they could take it, would they 
also get good grades? 

Now I am a grown, fairly well-educated— 
I hope intelligent—white man. I know that 
violence can produce no good effect of any 
kind. And yet if my child were spat on and 
insulted, I couldn't trust myself not to get 
a ball bat and knock out a few brains, But 
I trust Negroes not to, and they haven't. 

I think so much of those schoolchildren 
in Little Rock—a small handful who carry 
the will and conscience, the hopes and fu- 
tures of millions in their arms. They have 
not let their people down. I think, what 
quiet pride their grandchildren can have in 
them knowing they came of such stock. 

And then I think of the faces of the mob 
that tried to keep them out, faces drooling 
hatred, cursing and accursed faces, brave 
only in numbers, spitting their venom at 
children. And some of those faces, masked, 
sneaking in the night to plant a bomb—the 
final weapon of a coward. 

What pride can their descendants take in 
their ancestry? But of course they will for- 
get, or lie, or both, 

When Martin Luther King was stabbed 
by a hysterical woman, he might well have 
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felt some anger or hurt or despair. But his 
first words on coming out of the anesthetic 
were: “Don't let them hurt her. She needs 
help." 

Perhaps some of the anger against Negroes 
stems from a profound sense of their su- 
periority, and perhaps their superiority is 
rooted In having a cause and an unanswer- 
able method composed of courage, restraint, 
and a sense of direction. 


L.B.J. Double-Time Proposal Not the 
Answer > 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, February 8, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
President Johnson recommended that 
employers in certain industries be re- 
quired to pay double for overtime work. 
It is not that easy. 

In the February 4 issue of the Miami 
Herald an excellent editorial showed 
how this proposal could cause us more 
trouble rather than solve the problem: 
THE WRONG ANSWER TO UNEMPLOYMENT— 

DOUBLE TIMING TO TROUBLE 

Making jobs by Government control of 
wages paid and hours worked seems to have 
an irresistible lure to bureaucracy. 

For instance, in a message to Congress last 


‘week President Johnson recommended that 


employers in certain industries be required 
to pay double for overtime work. ’ 

Labor Department statisticans who advise 
the President in these matters reason that 
with 15 million people regularly working 
more than 40 hours a week but with 4 mil- 
lion others unemployed, the penalty of 
double pay would create more jobs. 

This, as the saying goes, would be nice 
work if you could get it. But how many in- 
dustries would comply and escape the pen- 
alty of paying double time rather than time 
and a half? 

Given the fringe benefits and the person- 
nel costs which go with setting up new jobs, 
overtime often has been cheaper than hiring 
extra hands, 

But the problem is somewhat more com- 
plex than slapping penalties on hapless 
employers. 

For one thing, some labor unions delib- 
erately foster a shortage of jobs by limiting 
the number of apprentices. The tendency 
then has been to shorten the workweek and 
make overtime necessary. 

In New York City Electrical Workers won 
a 25-hour week in 1962 (they had demanded 
a 20-hour week), and while some appren- 
tices have been added by agreement, elec- 
trical contracting has priced itself skyhigh. 

Most garment workers are on a 35-hour 
week; in larger cities the workweek in 
printing and publishing is 36.6 hours, and 
in 18 labor markets studied by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 47 percent of office work- 
ers and 10 percent of plant workers were 
clocked at under 40 hours. 

For another thing, there is no apparent way 
to regulate “moonlighting’—working at an 
extra job after completing the regular hours 
down at the foundry. 

Finally, we believe that thoughtful per- 
sons will take exception to the 
which President Johnson would create to 
make jobs industry by industry. 

Under the scheme proposed to Congress, 
each industry affected would be investi- 
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gated by a special committee made up of an 
equal number of members representing the 
public, the employes, and the employers. 

The committee could recommend a limi- 
tation on hours of work, to be no less than 
40 hours a week, and determine what to do 
on the basis of competitive factors, includ- 
ing costs, prices, and dislocations in the in- 
dustry. The Secretary of Labor would move 
in and order the findings of the committee 
to be the law of the land. 

Some ns with reasonably long mem- 
orles will recall that this arrangement re- 
sembles the old NRA codes of great depres- 
sion days when, for a time, the country 
seemed to be moving in the direction of the 
corporate state. A Supreme Court then less 
inclined toward Federal meddling knocked 
that one in the head. - 

Is the unemployment problem (which 
ought not to exist in a prosperous. society) 
a matter of parcelling out jobs or is it a 
matter of training persons suitably and fit- 
ting them to work which is needed to be 
done? 

We think it is the latter. So, too, did the 
Federal Government until recently, 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Conna or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 
Trmux 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 


Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CONGRES- 

SIONAL Record, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, $ 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trrim 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 


tion and delivery schedules. 


2. Type and style-——The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 


in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
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documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary, 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock pm. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recoxp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Rxconn of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rrconů shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public- Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, 

7. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 


permanen 

made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 


of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, - 


unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference . 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record. — When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
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shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses, 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session, 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the ConcresstonaL Recorn, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress, 

11. Estimate of cost:—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript 18 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 


paragraph. 

12, Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the promipt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). . 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


Edward R. Murrow Steps Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 10, 1964 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I know 
that my fellow Congressmen join me in 
My expression of extreme regret upon 
the resignation of Edward R. Murrow 
as Director of the US. Information 
Agency. Mr. Murrow has done an ad- 
mirable job; as William F, Johnston 
Pointed out in the January 22 issue of 
the Lewiston (Idaho) Morning Tribune: 

Murrow's contribution to his Government 
is not easily or quickly replaceable, though. 
He accomplished a minor miracle in Federal 
service creating public and congressional 
Confidence in an activity of Government 
almost automatically subject to suspicion. 


It is true that it will be extremely 
difficult for any man to follow in Mur- 
Tow's footsteps, but President Johnson 
has appointed a very able man to take 
Over the directorship of USIA. Carl 
Rowan, a relatively young man, has al- 
ready enjoyed a distinguished career as 
an outstanding reporter, author, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State, and Am- 
bassador to Finland. In Finland, Mr. 
Rowan made a real effort to break down 
the normal barriers of diplomatic re- 
serve and expended a good deal of energy 
getting to know the Finnish people and 
understanding their point of view. He 
tried to present a realistic, not an ideal- 
ized, picture of the United States to the 
Finnish people; in doing so, he made 
Many friends for our country. 

Iam sure that Congress and the Amer- 
ican public wish Mr. Rowan well in the 
difficult job which lies ahead of him. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial by William F. Johnston en- 
titled “Mr. Murrow Steps Down,” printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Epwarp R. Murrow Steps Down 

Confirmation yesterday of the long-ru- 
mored resignation of Edward R. Murrow as 
Director of the U.S. Information Agency 
leayes to his successor the unenviable task of 
trying to sustain Murrow's high standards 
of performance. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson accepted the 
Tesignation “with the greatest reluctance” to 
give Murrow time for a long convalescence 
from 1 cancer surgery. Murrow's illness 
Slowed his intense pace long before the death 
of President Kennedy, so perhaps he and Mr. 
Johnson at least will be spared the criticism 
that the resignation marks a further breakup 
of the Kennedy team. 

Murrow’'s contribution to his Government 
is not easily or quickly replaceable, though. 
He accomplished a minor miracle in Federal 
Service—creating public and congressional 
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confidence in an activity of Government al- 
most automatically subject to suspicion. 

As chief of America’s program to dissem- 
inate abroad information about the policies 
and performance of the United States, Mur- 
row was described by this country’s enemies 
and some of its citizens as head of the U.S. 
propaganda branch. 

The brilliant and supremely articulate 
Murrow countered such slurs by insisting 
that the United States should hew strictly to 
the lines of truth, fairness, and objectivity in 
informing other countries about this Na- 
tion’s goals, attainments, and shortcomings. 

He brought to his task a remarkable repu- 
tation as one of the brighest stars in radio 
and television journalism. From his under- 
graduate days at Washington State Uni- 
versity through his years of reporting and in- 
terpreting the news in this country and 
abroad, Murrow established an unsurpassed 
reputation in broadcasting. He was known 
throughout the United States as possessing 
one of the great voices of broadcasting, with 
a reporting skill and understanding to match. 

In his service as Director of the U.S. In- 
formation Agency, Murrow has insisted that 
his job is to tell the truth about the United 
States. When the news of this country has 
been painfully embarrassing—as in the case 
of racial conflicts—he has reported that news 
to listeners overseas, putting it in the per- 
spective of America’s goals and intentions, 
but still reporting it. His emphasis upon 
telling the balanced truth has earned him 
the criticism of those who would prefer ex- 
ports of propaganda to the dissemination of 
truth. But it has won him the respect of 
those much more representative leaders of 
this country who do not fear the truth, at 
home or abroad. 

His successor, Carl Rowan, now Ambassa- 
dor to Finland and formerly an Assistant 
Secretary of State in Charge of Public Infor- 
mation Policies, has two handicaps as he 
attempts to fill Murrow’s position. 

First, he is the first Negro to be appointed 
to a Federal position of this magnitude. 
This fact may make his task more difficult 
among the racially prejudiced in this coun- 
try—in and out of Congress—though it may 
help him in his efforts to overcome the largest 
single blemish overseas on America’s reputa- 
tion. 

Second, Rowan has some major fencemend- 
ing to accomplish with the press in the 
United States. When the most recent flurry 
over management of the news was absorbing 
the country’s attention last spring, Rowan 
retorted to press critics with more heat 
than wisdom. He infuriated many conscien- 
tious U.S. newspapermen by asserting that 
many newspapers deliberately distorted and 
sensationalized news of Government to sell 
more newspapers.” The charge may be sup- 
ported to a degree in rare and isolated cases, 
but as a generalization it is unfair and 
untrue. This is one of those sophomoric 
cliches which the responsible press expects 
from the uninformed, but it does not become 
a newspaperman of Rowan’s experience, nor 
one of the leading press officers of the Na- 
tional Government. 

On the other hand, Rowan is an intelligent 
and energetic public servant who is experi- 
enced and skilled in the intricate processes 
of Government administration. He is an 
affable and engaging man when he guards 
against overstatement, and he is potentially 
quite capable of filling his imposing new 
assignment with distinction. He may have 


to acquire some political maturity in a hurry, 
but he has a job now which is designed to 
mature any man quickly —B J. 


Banking, Profits, and Economic Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in an 
address by Mr. William F, Kelly, presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, before the 17th Annual Forecasting 
Conference of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Greater Philadelphia, on January 9, 
1964, it is my opinion that he presented 
points about banking, profits, and eco- 
nomic growth which will be of interest 
to readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and certainly to all Members of Congress, 

With this in mind, I insert Mr. Kelly’s 
speech which follows: 

BANKING, PROFITS, AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 

It is a great honor and privilege to have 
this opportunity of speaking at this dinner 
session, and to offer a few comments which 
I hope will be appropriate to the central 
theme of this forecasting conference Prot - 
its in a Socially Minded Economy.” 

At the outset, let me emphasize that I be- 
lieve there is no basic conflict between the 
needs of a profit-oriented, free-enterprise 
economy and the need for what might be 
termed (for lack of a better phrase) social 
justice. In fact, a properly regulated, profit- 
driven economy is not only the best route 
to maximizing a nation’s economic well- 
being, but it is also the most effective means 
of insuring social welfare. There is no better 
way of combating the social problems of 


king maximum efforts to insure that the 
domestic economy prospers, expands, and 
produces adequate job opportunities. This 
suggests, in turn, the need for constant stress 
on the key role of profits in the process of 
economic growth, and on the importance of 
maintaining adequate profit incentive. 

Difficulties can arise, of course, when we 
attempt—through various instruments of na- 
tional economic policy—to find quick solu- 
tions for the individual instances of poverty, 
ignorance, and social hardships which arise 
within the framework of a free-enterprise 
economy. The severity of these social blights 
in the long run will depend largely on the 
ad of the economy's performance. In 
attempting to deal with them through 
adaptations of national economic policy, we 
must be careful not to fashion shortrun 
remedies which impede the longer range per- 
formance of our economy, 

We must try, in particular, to avoid en- 
croachments on the strength of those in- 
centives—in particular the profit incentive— 
which lend drive and energy to a free enter- 
prise economy. Otherwise, the economy's 
performance may become progressively less 
adequate; and since most Government pro- 
grams reflect the residual needs of the Na- 
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tion not met through normal market proc- 
esses, then the need for additional Govern- 
ment programs may seem to be progres- 
sively more urgent. 

HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


The qualifications of a commercial banker 
for commenting on the social responsibill- 
ties of Government may be open to some 
question, but I hope you will agree with me 
that no industry can boast of closer ties with 
the process of economic growth than the 
commercial banking industry. The story of 
industrial development and progress in this 
country is a story, in effect, of the profitable 
use of credit. Credit availability permitted 
and speeded the origin and development of 
our major industries, mechanized our agri- 
culture, and provided the purchasing power 
required for the development of mass mar- 
kets for housing and consumer durables. In 
literally thousands of instances it served to 
translate improbable schemes into industrial 
and scientific realities which have brought 
jobs, income, and prosperity to millions of 
our citizens. 

Throughout much of the history of this 
country, commercial banking had remark- 
ably few restraints on its flexibility in pro- 
viding the capital—much of which was risk 
capital—required for the innovation, risk 
taking, and eyen speculation which is char- 
acteristic of economic growth. Banks were 
operated for profits—then, as now—but the 
difference between banking in the old days 
and modern-day banking is that the lending 
function of the earliest commercial banks 
was not subject to broad restraints as it Is 
today. 

The policy dictating bank operations today 
is designed first and foremost to protect the 
safety of depositors’ funds while earning a 
reasonable profit. An extensive network of 
regulations has been legislated to assure 
that bankers do not become too aggressive 
in their search for profits. It was not al- 
ways so, for earlier bankers sometimes ap- 
peared to pay rather scant attention to the 
safety of depositors’ and noteholders’ funds. 


Many of these ventures failed, 
down with them; but many succeeded and 
helped tremendously in making this country 
what it is today. 

A CASE IN POINT 


Some banks even failed in spite of the sig- 
nificant contributions they made to the Na- 
tion's economic development, One of the 
most famous instances was the National Bank 
of the State of Missouri, which closed its 
doors in June 1877. Some of you may have 
read the account of this incident in the 
book Financing American Enterprise,“ by 
Prof. Paul B. Trescott of Kenyon College in 
Ohio. 

James B. Eads, an engineer, was also a 
major stockholder of this bank. One of his 
projects was to form a company for building 
a bridge across the Mississippi at St. Louis 
so that rallroad freight would not have to 
be transported across the river by ferry. The 
bridge was hailed as an engineering wonder, 
but it was not a financial success because 
the railroads were reluctant to pay the tolls. 

Before the bridge was completed, Eads 
was involved in another engineering prob- 
lem. The mouth of the Mississippi had be- 
come choked with mud and silt, and Goy- 
ernment attempts to dredge the channel 
were unsuccessful. Eads told Congress that 
he could construct a series of jetties and 
ave the channel deepen itself. When Con- 
gress hesitated, he said he would do it on 
his own and the Government could pay when 
the job was done. Eight months after he 
started, the channel deepened itself from 7 
to 13 feet. In May 1876, the channel reached 
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17 feet and an ocean vessel went through 
the South Pass. 

The Government, however, was slow in 
making payments and eventually paid less 
than the amounts stipulated. The company 
went deeper into debt. The bank, which had 
financed the major part of both of these proj- 
ects, finally closed because it lost so much 
on these two engineering triumphs. 

In 1879, the year the jetty work was com- 
pleted, the channel reached a depth of 30 
feet, and 26 times as much export went out 
through the Mississippi as had gone in the 
year the project was started. 

Florence Dorsey, in “Road to the Sea,” said, 
“Insurance rates on * * * perishables had 
dropped, the price of bread was cheapened 
over half the earth. New Orleans, raised 
from llth to 2d place as the country's ex- 
port point, was taking its place as a great 
port.” 

Ultimately the depositors of the bank 
were repaid in full, and the loss was suf- 
fered by the stockholders, of whom Eads was 
one of the largest. Professor Trescott said, 
“American bank credit seldom was put to 
better use.” 

Some of the other more successful ven- 
tures financed in part by banks can be found 
in such industries as petroleum, automobiles, 
steel, railroads, meat packing and shipbuild- 
ing. 

A LESSON FROM THE PAST 

The role of commercial banks in providing 
large amounts of risk capital—all in search 
of profits—helped make the country vigor- 
ous, enterprising, and dynamic. It also con- 
tribüted weakness—in the form of large- 
scale bank failures from time to time with 
the resulting instability in the money supply. 
It was inevitable that restraints should be 
imposed on bank lending. I don't think that 
many businessmen or bankers would argue 
that commercial banks should be the major 
supplier of risk capital to American industry 
and commerce today as they were in the past 
century. 

But isn't there a lesson in the spectacular 
growth performance of an era when capital 
and credit flowed freely- too 
freely—in search of the highest rates of re- 
turn? I would suggest that there is. A 
free-enterprise economy relies on profits as 
the major factor influencing the allocation 
of its resources. The shifting profits of in- 
dividual firms and industries reflect changes 
in the intensity of public demand for their 
products. These shifts in profit positions 
are constantly serving to strengthen or 
weaken the ability of individual firms and 
Industries to command resources—labor, raw 
materials, and capital. Labor and capital 
move from industries and firms of weak de- 
mand to those of stronger demand. Through 
this process the resources of the Nation are 
allocated in accordance with public needs 
and desires—as reflected in consumer spend- 
ing patterns. 

It cannot be stressed too strongly, how- 
ever, that reliance on profits for allocating 
resources and for main balanced eco- 
nomic growth requires that funds be free 
to move—not only from one firm to another, 
but also from one area of the country to 
another. Otherwise, new firms cannot grow, 
speculative ventures of great promise can- 
not be financed, and the process of further 
revolutionizing commerce and industry for 
the benefit of society cannot be sustained. 
In short, unless funds are free to move in 
response to profit opportunities, the process 
of economic growth will be stifled. 

BANKS AS MULTIPURPOSE LENDERS 

The significance of this fact for the oper- 
ations of the commercial banking system 
becomes obvious at once, for commercial 
banks are the principal multipurpose lend- 
ers in this country. Bank lending operations 
cover every aspect of commercial and indus- 
trial activity, and bank customers include 
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all types of spending units—from households 
to business to government. Banks occupy 
the central position of the process through 
which credit continuously is being shifted 
from one firm to another, and from one 
industry to another, in response to profit per- 
formance and the opportunity for profitable 
use of credit. Among financial institutions, 
commercial banks are unique in this respect; 
for their all-encompassing lending role is in 
sharp contrast with the special-purpose 
lending of their competitors. 

The critical role of banks in serving eco- 
nomic growth is not greatly lessened by the 
fact that banks no longer provide the bulk 
of risk capital for new ventures. The fact 
is that commercial banks, by virtue of the 
breadth of their contacts with spending 
units of all types, are often the point of 
inquiry for individuals who are long on new 
ideas and short on funds. Although only a 
portion of these applicants for risk capital 
can be accommodated with bank funds, the 
remainder are usually given advice as to how 
the risk capital might be raised. Of greater 
importance, however, is the fact that the 
availability of growth capital is just as essen- 
tial to the process of economic growth as 15 
venture capital. While banks cannot pro- 
vide large amounts of venture capital, the 
amount of growth capital which they fur- 
nish is huge indeed. And, in allocating these 
funds for growth to those borrowers who can 
use them most efficiently, the banking sys- 
tem is participating as it should in promot- 
ing that allocation of resources which, in 
response to profit opportunities, best serves 
the needs of economic growth. 

INROADS ON CAPITAL MOBILITY 


I do not doubt that commercial banks, in 
their role of multipurpose lenders, will con- 
tinue to allocate credit according to the dic- 
tates of the marketplace—that their loans 
will move into those uses for which there is 
greatest demand. There is, in fact, scarcely 
any other basis for a bank's lending policy. 
Nevertheless, I do not feel altogether confi- 
dent that the responsiveness of bank lending 
to market forces can of itself assure the mo- 
bility of capital which is required to serve 
fully the interest of economic growth. 

My reason for saying this is that, as time 
passes, the relative importance in a quanti- 
tative sense of banks as suppliers of credit 
to the Nation’s borrowers becomes progres- 
sively smaller, and the relative importance of 
what are essentially single-purpose lenders 
becomes larger. Surely no one can doubt 
that this situation presents a serious threat 
to the mobility of credit. For to the extent 
that savings flow into the hands of largely 
single-purpose lenders, the funds are not free 
to move into the hands of credit users not 
served by these lenders. Nor, in many cases, 
are these lenders able to shift funds to vari- 
ous parts of the country in response to re- 
gional differences in credit needs. This 
credit is not mobile: it is not free to move 
from one industry to another in response 
to changes in profit opportunities as between 
industries. Nor does it move readily from 
one section of the country to another. This 
is in sharp contrast with the high mobility 
of funds made available to commercial 
banks, which lend to all types of borrowers 
and, through the correspondent banking sys- 
tem, in all areas of the country, 

If we accept the proposition that the abil- 
ity of capital to move to those areas of most 
profitable use is an essential requirement for 
economic growth—and I do accept it—then 
we must be concerned about the extraordi- 
nary growth of essentially single-purpose 
lenders In this country. 

If this growth were the natural product 
of market forces at work, there would not be 
any valid basis for complaint. Certainly 
commercial bankers could not register a 
complaint under these circumstances. Our 
dedication to free-market forces is far too 
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Strong to allow us to believe that we have 
an inherent right to grow. 
SOCIAL PRIORITIES AND CREDIT USES 

The fact is, however, that the inroads on 
capital and credit mobility being made by 
the growth of -purpose lenders are not 
the result of market forces, but rather of 
Public-policy decisions which assign a high- 
er order of social priority to some uses of 
credit than to others. As a means of subsi- 
izing housing credit, for example, the sav- 
ings and loan industry is accorded highly 
Preferential tax and regulatory treatment 
Which places it in a position clearly superior 
to commercial banks in competing for the 
publics savings. Its growth rec- 
Ord testifies to the effectiveness of the sub- 
sidy. Similarly, credit unions are accorded 
Preferential tax treatment in the interest of 
attracting more funds to consumer lending. 

I haye no quarrel with either of these two 
industries. But I sharply disagree with the 
Philosophy ‘of the laws under which they 
Operate. For the lesson to be learned from 
the study of economic growth is not that 
One type of credit is socially more desirable 
than another, but rather that it is socially 
desirable to allow credit to move freely into 
those areas where it is in greatest demand 
and can be used most profitably. 

My friends in the savings and loan indus- 
try may argue that this is precisely the 
justification for their attempt to secure 
broader lending and investing powers. Their 
argument has little validity since it needs 
to be said that they should not expect to 
_ behave as multipurpose lenders while being 
regulated and taxed as single-purpose lend- 
ers. Legislation which would permit such 
a situation would be highly discriminatory 
to the Nation’s commercial banks, for it 
would make possible the creation of new 
lending institutions which could operate as 
commercial banks in all major respects but 
under more liberal ground rules, particularly 
in the areas of regulation and taxes. 

LIMITED BASIS FOR OPTIMISM 


I would like to be able to cite evidence of 
growing awareness of the ultimate futility 
Of attempting to serve social objectives by 
assigning an order of social priority to the 
users of credit. Lest we be tempted to do 
80, however, we might want to recall that it 
has been only a few years since great con- 
dern was expressed over a shortage of venture 
capital. Such concern was voiced even dur- 
ing a period of quite abundant mortgage 
Credit. Perhaps at the time no one consid- 
ered this alleged shortage in one market, 
coupled with quite liberal credit conditions 
in another, as evidence of a lack of credit 
mobility due to excessive channeling of the 
flow of savings. 

An astute observer of economic history 
might have remedied the situation by intro- 
ducing legislation calculated to promote 
greater mobility of capital among credit 
Markets. The approach selected, however, 
was quite the opposite: venture capital for 
Smaller firms was assigned a higher degree 
of social priority, and special incentives (in- 
cluding favorable tax treatment) were pro- 
vided for the flow of funds into small busi- 
ness investment companies. 

This sequence of events alone illustrates 
the logical outcome of attempts to legislate 
credit flows according to a predetermined 
scheme of social priorities. Such efforts can 
50 disturb the credit allocation process that 
each step creates problems in another sec- 
tor, with the ultimate pattern of credit allo- 
cation reflecting little or no relationship 
to what it would be under free-market 
processes. 

OVERALL VIEW 

As a banker with a vested interest in the 
growth of his industry, I naturally am con- 
cerned that banks—as the Nation's major 
multipurpose lenders—are faced with arbi- 
trary handicaps to their competitive ability, 
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which makes it difficult for them to share 
fully in the Nation's economic growth, As 
a citizen, I am even more concerned over 
existing trends which suggest that the flow 
of the Nation’s savings is becoming pro- 
gressively more compartmentalized. I be- 
eve that no single social priority can be 
Placed above the objective of maintaining a 
prosperous and economy and that 
the free movement of capital, in response to 
profit opportunities, is essential to the sound 
functioning of that economy. 


Have the Words “Made in U.S.A.” Lost 
Their Magic? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 7, 1964 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 22, 1964, the International Affairs 
Council. of the Miami-Dade County 
Chamber of Commerce was privileged to 
have as its speaker, Mr. Anthony F. Ar- 
paia, vice president, International Sery- 
ices, REA Express. 

Mr. Arpaia’s stimulating address on 
world trade is a fine example of the out- 
standing and informative talks presented 
by the council, and I am ly 
pleased to bring it to the attention of 
my colleagues. 

The address follows: 

Have THE Worps “Mane IN U.S.A." Lost 

Tuem Macrtc? 
(By Anthony F. Arpaia) 

I know I am talking with group which Is 
knowledgeable about world trade. However, 
it might be well to establish a little back- 
ground on the subject, even though it may 
seem somewhat elementary. 

Por years the United States enjoyed a 
monopoly of mass production techniques. 
We were able to produce more goods per 
man- hour of production than any nation in 
the world. After World War II, as practically 
the only nation left with the capacity to 
produce at all, we enjoyed another monopoly. 
The war-ravaged nations were helpless and 
needed everything. We, as the supplier, not 
only met a large of their current re- 
quirements but also supplied them with the 
basic modern machinery and equipment so 
that they could produce for themselves. 
They adopted mass production methods and 
became able not only to produce for them- 
selves but aggressively seek and supply other 
markets. This they have done spectacularly 
by suppressing the old cartel philosophy and 
vigorously applying competitive marketing 
principles. 

Now, for the first time, we are on the 
defensive. In fact, we are in the unusual 
position of having to struggle to preserve 
the integrity of the dollar, threatened by a 
deficit in our balance of payments, 

We all know that balance of payments de- 
pends on many factors. The deficit.is caused 
by the excess of goods and dollars spent, lent, 
or given abroad. U.S. foreign expenditures 
for military and economic aid are a big fac- 
tor in our deficit. The administration, as 
vou know, is making considerable progress 
‘in bringing down the dollar cost of these 
items and, further, is requiring that much 
of the foreign aid must be given in kind: 
that is. goods which are produced in this 
country, The reason the Government, for 
the last 4 years, has encouraged greater ex- 
port activity on the part of American busi- 
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reserves. 

As a matter of fact, our balance of trade 
is not bad. For instance, our export surplus 
today is running at an annual rate of about 
$414 billion. Typically, Florida had a favor- 
able balance of exports over imports of 33.4 
percent. This does not mean that there is 
not tremendous room for improvement. The 
truth is we are lagging behind other more ag- 
gressive trading nations in maintaining our 
share of the world’s markets. One of the 
reasons ordinarily given is that the United 
States is priced out of the world’s markets 
because of its higher wage rates and its high- 
er costs. We assure that this has killed the 
magic of the words, “Made in U.S.A." This 
conclusion requires closer evaluation. 

No nation, developed or undeveloped, can 
Even 


ptance 
“Made in U.S. A.,“ has 
had and has important impact mainly be- 
cause these products are uniformly of high 
quality. Export trade also will grow be- 
cause potential markets for American-made 


to us to aggressively participate in these ad- 
ditional markets, 


On a long-range basis our export. position 


has only been moving up at about 1 or 13 


which are quite a bit ahead of productivity 
gains. These increased costs will narrow the 
gap as far as the U.S. merchandisers are con- 
cerned and will make ft less unequal for us 
to compete with these highly developed 
countries in other markets of the world. 

Secondly, greater and more broadly based 
purchasing power is bound to have a strong 
impact on world trade. The market for con- 
sumer durables in Europe is still a vast one. 
For example, economically advanced coun- 
tries such as West Germany, England, and 
France still have less than a third the use 
and ownership of such things as radios, tele- 
visions, automobiles, and telephones then we 
have in the United States. 

We must not assume that we acquired 
only a business competitor when we rebuilt 
the countries of Europe and Asia after the 
last war. We also acquired potentially bet- 
ter customers, It has been estimated that 
im+the next decade alone foreign trade will 
increase by almost $100 billion, or about 
87 percent above levels. It is up to this 
country to get its share. 

Added to these factors, the sheer force of 
population. growth will intensify demand. 
It has been estimated that by 1970 the free 
world population win have increased by 
some 335 million, to a total of almost 2% 
billion. This will mean more people to feed, 
house. clothe and to provide with the other 
conveniences and comforts of an Improved 
station in life, 

Now, before we talk further about our 
trade balance, we ought to analyze it a bit. 
Our exports to Western Europe have been 
strong this year, refiecting the continuing 
boom there, especially in the continental 
countries. Exports such as agricultural 
products, coal and oil made favorable com- 
parisons with levels of previous years. 

On the other hand, U.S. exports of most 
manufactured products either fell off or rose 
less than imports of similar types of 
products. Foreign competition has been es- 
pecially rough on the cotton textile, pot- 
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tery, steel flatware, bicycle, plywood, portable 
typewriters, shipbuilding, radio transistor 
sets, watches, and certain kinds of chemicals. 
All of these are products which are turned 
out by large and efficient U.S. industries. 
Foreign competition, therefore, is really 
hurting in this range of commodities. 

For this reason, concentration needs to be 
directed toward goods at a higher 
stage of manufacture. Florida's increase in 
manufacturing, an increase of 84.3 percent 
in 6 years, shows that it has a growing in- 
terest in export prospects. 

The Government = 8 ct a 
broader participation by American us 
and business in export trade. A Depart- 
ment of Commerce official was recentiy 
quoted as saying that over one-half of our 
foreign trade in manufacturing products is 
done by as few as 200 companies. Therefore, 
it is obvious that small and medium sized 
firms are playing to small a role in this vital 
part of our economy. There are about 4 
million of these smaller concerns in this 
country. They lack the resources and the 
manpower of the large corporations with 
multinational representation in foreign 
branches, licensing eromena and pari po 

arrangements. y excep’ 
Se wit a medium sized or small American 
firm find opportunity for investment in pro- 
duction facilities abroad. In fact, the po- 
tential opportunities in such ventures have 
been grossly oversold to American companies 
in recent years. 

Their most ready opportunity Is to sell 
their products, sell them directly, Just as 
they would at home. Our foreign trade is an 
extremely small proportion of national pro- 
duction in comparison with other industrial 
nations. But, since it is nevertheless an es- 
sential part, we ought to broaden the base 
to more nearly the proportions that other 
countries prove is possible. 

This brings up other aspects of the com- 
petitive function: getting the goods from 
point of production to point of consump- 
tion. The details of getting these goods from 
origin to destination can be a frustrating 
experience to the newcomer. Many instances 
are where unsolicited orders from 
abroad haye been ignored because it was felt 
that the bother involved didn’t make it 
worthwhile. On the other hand, some which 
have been accepted by others have led to 
substantial export sales. 

We at REA have given this subject con- 
siderable thought over the years and we have 
observed that when companies could sell at 
a certain and delivered price it would stim- 
ulate interest on the part of buyers since it 
would allow them to determine the sales 
price to the consumer and whether their 
product would have an attractive market. 
Unfortunately, each of the various forms of 
transportation which comprise our interstate 
and foreign common carriage operates rel- 
atively independently. Although each is 
obliged to recognize the others’ functions at 
a point of interchange, they have not taken 
effective steps to integrate their services for 
the benefit of the shipper. The surface 
carriers have the rigidity of long habit be- 
hind them. The air industry, as a newer 
form of freight carriage, should not make 
the same mistake. They should be eager to 
see to it that shippers receive flexible service 
from origin to destination. 

The potential for air freight is tremendous. 
It can best be fulfilled by joint through rates 
and service with other forms of carriage, with 
simplified rates and simple tariffs—easy to 
read and apply. This is what President Ken- 
nedy strongly urged in his historic message 
on transportation in April 1962. Florida, as 
the major air gateway to the Caribbean, 
Central and South America, as well as Eur- 
ope, has a large stake In correcting the pres- 
ent trend. The development of the port of 
Miami Increases its stake. 
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There should be no need for the average 
businessman to search for and deal with four 
or five specialists to get the job done. Buy- 
ers of transport service want simplicity 
and dependability—one-carrier responsibility 
through a single contract—so that tracing 
shipments, filing loss and damage claims, 
paying multiple freight bills, etc., will be 
minimized and, in any event, will not be 
expensive, exasperating, and time-consuming 
chores. Sellers or buyers should not be 
forced to make special arrangements for each 
leg of the haul or deal with several modes 
of transport, each with its unique pricing 
and service methods. They are entitled to 
one set of documents and the immediate 
negotiability of a through bill of lading 
against a letter of credit, upon its issuance 
by the pickup carrier, 

It has been our feeling that, where ap- 
plicable, no longer should the customer, 
whether he be exporter or importer, have to 
face the need to make separate and 
arrangements, to pay a series of individual 
charges, or to suffer the loss of intransit time 
in the sequence of separate handlings by 
inland carrier, forwarder at the domestic 
port, ocean carrier, customs broker at over- 
sea ports, and foreign inland carrier to final 
destination. 

That is why, in addition to our conven- 
tional, foreign freight forwarding and cus- 
toms brokerage service, we established a 
through-bill service almost 7 years ago which 
makes it as easy for the seller to deliver 
from any point in the United States to 99 
countries of the free world at a known 
transportation charge in advance. And, 
when and If the exporter so desires, all doc- 
umentation will be attended to by us upon 
receipt of a letter of instruction and a simple 
commercial invoice. 

The cost-profit squeeze has given impetus 
to the search for additional ways to reduce 
total costs. One of the substantial built-in 
costs of any commodity is that of physical 
distribution. It is said to amount to one- 
third of the final cost of an article to the 
consumer. There are ways to reduce these 
Overall costs so that the seller can become 
more competitive. This new is based 
on the elimination or reduction of every pos- 
sible item of expense, direct and indirect, 
such as storage and the handling and re- 
handling in and out of warehouses, plus all 
the paperwork connected with it; the cost of 
carrying extra inventory, etc, 

One of the keys to this process is depend- 
able transit time, the faster the better. 
Significantly, all forms of transportation are 
now concentrating on speeding up service. 
The reductions of time, as well as exposure to 
damage, through unitization, containeriza- 
tion, palietization, and piggyback are prob- 
ably the most dramatic and best-known ef- 
forts in this direction. The coordination of 
the services of different modes of transport 
through these prinicples is made easier. 
Containerization within the United States 
and a few other countries has been progres- 
sing rapidly. 
is still not fully developed. 

Por example, my company’s Unit-Pak con- 
tainers—which can be used by any shipper— 
provide another simple, flat charge rate, ap- 
plicable between most manufacturing com- 
munities. The Unit-Pak gives the shipper 
101 cubic feet of container space. He may 
put anything he wishes into the container 
that does not require special protection from 
heat or cold. Rates are computed by the 
“container-mile” and are stated as a flat 
charge in eyen dollars. 

As you know, this is a big change over 
the previous system, where each piece had 
to be itemized and weighed and the com- 
modity description of each of the items in 
a shipment had to be ascertained on the 
basis of one or more classifications applying 
to the land, ocean, or alr part of the voyage 
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and the ratings and rates which go with such 
commodity classifications laboriously deter- 
mined. All of the above rates can become 
components of through International rates. 

In our international service, we have also 
inaugurated through container service to in- 
terior points. As of now, containers of mis- 
cellaneous package freight moving on con- 
ventional small shipment through rates are 
assembled and cleared through customs at 
Chicago for movement to the Continent and 
to the Orient. This service will be extended 
to cover other interior U.S. cities. A shipper 
knows that each container will leave on a 
certain day and make a certain sailing. This 
is a regular service on which he can depend. 
A small shipper, in addition to saving on ex- 
port costs, avoids minimum ocean 
bill-of-lading charges. 

These are the things which cover the 
physical part of the job of transportation by 
which the international shipper can be re- 
lieved of worry and cost. 

Another of the major obstacles to the freer 
flow of international trade is excessive docu- 
mentation. None of these documents are 
uniform and they vary from country to coun- 
try in number and kinds. The costs, delays, 
and errors which can occur so easily under 
this heavy burden of administrative detail 
have been estimated to eat away at the $21 
billion annual export business of the United 
States and frustrate the Government's goal 
of increased exports. 

In a move to reduce the staggering amount 
of paperwork, a group of experts from the 
Pacific coast ocean shipping industry have 
submitted a proposal to standardize the 200 
or more bills-of-lading forms used in the 
export industry. The Marine Exchange of 
the San Francisco Bay region, which has been 
working for 5 years on a worldwide, redtape 
cutting program for ocean commerce, has 
recommended a new bill-of-lading form that 
also permits simultaneous preparation of the 
Officially required export declaration. 

Consular documents are another problem. 
Most Latin American countries are especially 
severe in this respect. The objective on the 
part of thinking people in this field is that 
all of the multitudinous documents be com- 
bined into a single form acceptable to each 
country—a multipurpose document, with all 
the superfluous and unnecessary information 
eliminated. 

Procedures and delays at national borders 
can hullify the technological progress which 
has been made in transportation. Today, 
distances are no longer measured in terms of 
miles but in terms of time—days, hours. 
The need for expeditious and efficient inter- 
national transport has assumed new impor- 
tance in the light of the changed world we 
live in. Under today's circumstances and 
pressures, transport barriers are relatively 
more burdensome and expensive. 

We all recognize that global interdepend- 
ence is an accomplished fact. We cannot 
escape our dependence and interdependence 
with other nations of the world. Every 
country has some relative advantage in the 
production of certain goods and free trade 
extends these advantages beyond a country’s 
borders. A country which is lacking in raw 
materials, efficent plant equipment, or tech- 
nical know-how may have to settle for a 
lower standard of living than one more 
bountifully endowed, but the standard will 
be lower than necessary if it is also denied 
free trading opportunities. 

Historically, our industrial progress and 
prosperity were not created through the im-- 
position of artificial frontier barriers, but 
have been based on free enterprise, private 
initiative, and a free market. Our challenge 
now is to create new products, higher 
quality, and improve efficiency so that we 
will lead the way with new and better things 
at the lowest possible price to the consumer. 
This has made the label “Made in U.S.A.” 
attractive and marketable. It will keep it so. 
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How Abont Returning Panama to 
Colombia? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10,1964 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, pub- 
lic concern over the Panamanian crisis 
is natural, and an understanding of the 
Current situation is helped by a thorough 
review of the canal history. 

Mr. A. T. Burch, retired editor of the 
Chicago Daily News, writing in that pub- 

- cation on Saturday, February 8, writes 
& very timely and thorough review of 
the canal history, and raises a fascinat- 
ing question about returning Panama to 
Colombia. I insert the article into the 
Recorp at this point for the attention 
of the Members: 

How ABOUT RETURNING PANAMA TO 
CoLomsia? 

With Ouba and Russia threatening another 
Crisis that might build into anything, the 
Organization of American States is going to 
Put us on trial over what, in the context, 
looks like a minor matter. 

FCC 
United States is guilty of imperialist aggres. 
sion. Our State Department, 3 
made no objection to the hearing. 

It would be interesting, and perhaps profi- 
table, if the United States pleaded guilty— 
to an amended complaint. 

It is idle, no doubt, but amusing to specu- 
late what would happen if the United States 
2 guilty to im 


ama to fight for the view that 60- 
arrangements between nations ought not to 
be frivolously upset. 

Early in Woodrow Wilson's administration, 
he negotiated a treaty with Colombia pro- 
Posing to apologize for our 8 
Part in Panama's secession. 

He also proposed to pay Colombia an in- 
demnity of $25 million. 

Theodore Roosevelt was outraged. “Not 
One dollar,” he wrote in the Outlook, May 21, 
1914, “can be paid—with propriety—and it 
Would be an act of infamy to pay even a 
dollar to a nation which, in crooked greed, 
tried by blackmall to smirch the good name 
Of the United States.” 

Henry F. Pringle’s biography of T.R. tells 
how the latter's friends in the Senate, not- 
ably Henry Cabot Lodge, blocked confirma- 


tlon of Wilson's Colombian treaty. Then- 


World War I postponed further considera- 
tion. Lodge, who dominated the Senate's 
action on foreign policy for years, was the 
grandfather of the present ambassador of 
the same name. 

REVERSES POSITION 


Roosevelt died in 1919. In 1921, during 
Warren G. Harding's term, Lodge reversed 
his position, He took a leading part in en- 
acting a bill to pay Colombia $25 million in- 
demnity—but without apology. 

In the Senate, Lodge pretended that his old 
friend Roosevelt would have gladly supported 
this measure on order to improve our trade 
With Colombia. American businessmen were 
then beginning to be interested in Colombia 
as a commercial customer and a possible new 
source for oil. 

Lodge denied that the payment admitted 
wrongdoing of any kind. The money was to 
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be paid, he sald, “in consideration of the rec- 
ognition by Colombia of the independence of 
Panama.” ‘ 

Payment by one country of such a sum to 
another country for recognizing a third must 
have been unprecedented, up to then, in 
world history. In our own way, to be sure, we 
give away much larger sums for no past con- 
sideration and vague, illusory hope for future 
advantage. 

At the time of Panama's secession, Roose- 
velt denied taking any part in that revolu- 
tion and eyen of having had precise advance 
knowledge of it. Overtly, the only military 
action the United States took was to use its 
fieet to prevent Colombia from sending troops 
to put down the Panama rebels. 

The official pretext for using our ships was 
to prevent disruption of transit across the 
isthmus. Transit had been teed to 
the United States and its citizens by a treaty 
of 1846 with New Granada, a country‘ of 
which Colombia and several other present 
South American nations then formed a part. 

In his biography, Pringle says Roosevelt's 
disavowals of prior knowledge about the rev- 
olution strain his theory that Roosevelt was 
not addicted to conscious falsification. This 
suggests an implication that Roosevelt's 
strong emotions sometimes warped the ac- 
curacy of his recollection. 


BEHIND. REVOLUTION 


The principal manipulators of the revolu- 
tion (achieved by corruption rather than 
force) were Philippe Bunau-Varilla, the 
Frenchman who represented the sucecssor to 
the original French canal company, bankrupt 
in 1889, and the new company's American 
counsel, William Nelson Cromwell. Crom- 
well was a partner in the law firm, Sullivan 
and Cromwell, of which John Foster Dulles 
was later to be a member, 

Roosevelt and two of his Cabinet members 
were in close contact with Cromwell and 
Bunau-Varilla while the revolution was in 
the . Cromwell and Bunau-Varilla 
were both on the ground when it took place. 

American officers were sent well in advance 
to watch developments, American warships 
were on their way to both the Atlantic and 
Pacific sides of the isthmus before the revo- 
lution started. It was planned to coincide 
with their arrival. 

In less than 24 hours after the coup, 
Bunau-Varilla, while retaining his French 
citizenship, had arranged for his appoint- 
ment as Panama's Ambassador to the United 
States and was Immediately on his way to 
Washington. 

Roosevelt's protestations in 1903 of inno- 
cent ignorance cannot be reconclied with his 
later boasts, in his own writings and public 
speeches, that “I took Panama.” 

It is a well-documented fact that, if no 
revolution had taken place, Roosevelt wag 
prepared to seize the isthmus by military 
force and build the canal, with or without 
Colombia's consent. 

The specious justification of this course 
(which the 


professor of international law at Columbia 
University. His theory was based on the 
1846 treaty with New Granada referred to 
above. 

In a private letter Roosevelt declared that 
if Panama had not revolted he would have 
recommended to Congress to seize the isth- 
mus by force. “I had actually,” he said, 
VV 
that effect.“ 

REFUSE TREATY 

Roosevelt's denunciation of Colombia's 
"greed" arose from the refusal of the Colom- 
bian Congress to ratify a treaty for the Canal 
Zone, substantially identical with the treaty 
arranged soon afterward with Panama—a re- 
public that had been created spécifically for 
this purpose. 

Officially, Colombia’s legislative objections 
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were based on the surrender of sovereignty 
over the’ Canal Zone. Roosevelt may have 
been correct in believing that the real reason 
was the hope of getting more money. 

The United States was paying $40 million 
to the new French canal company. The 
old one had gone bankrupt primarily be- 
cause of its inability to control the yellow 
fever, bubonic plague and malaria that rav- 
aged the isthmus. 

The United States offered to pay Colom- 
bia (and did pay Panama) $10 million down 
and $250,000-a-year rental. In 1939, the 
United States raised the annual payment to 
$430,000; in 1955 it was raised again to 
$1,930,000, 

An admission to the Organization of Amer- 
ican States that the United States had acted 
like an imperialist aggressor against Colom- 
bia in 1903 would be true. This country 
was imperialist minded, and no American 
more so than Theodore Roosevelt. 

A few years previously we had accepted 
Hawaii as an American territory from Ameril- 
can revrolutionists against the former re- 
gime. We had recently taken Puerto Rico 
and the Philippines from Spain. In liberat- 
ing Cuba from Spanish rule, we made no 
effort to disguise its status at that time as 
a protectorate. 

Among the older, established nations, 
political morality has changed for the better 
since then, But whatever we did in 1903, 
shocking to today’s standards, Panama was 
the beneficiary of it, not the victim. 

If any statesman in the American hemi- 
sphere, north or south, recommended turn- 
ing everything in Panama back to Colombia 
to redreas the wrongs of 1903, he would be 
laughed at and scorned for his lack of real- 
ism. 


Panama would certainly be the first to ar- 
gue that international arrangements more 
than 60 years old should not be lightly up- 
set. Indeed, compared with many members 
of the United Nations, Panama is now ven- 
erable with age. 

Still, if even one party at the OAS con- 
ference table (Colombia, for instance) forced 
Panama to make this argument in favor of 
stability in mature territorial settlements, 
somebody might point out that American 
rights in Panama, created by the same se- 
ries of events as Panama's dence, 
ought to have acquired validity by this time, 
also. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 7, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of February 8, 1964: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman BRUCE ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas, February 8, 1964) 
THE GREAT DEBATE—CIVIL RIGHTS 

Debate this week in the House on the civil 
rights bill, HR. 7152, made it clear we may 
be seeing historymaking changes which 
will affect the rights and freedoms of the 
people for all time. In one of the most 
scholarly debates I have witnessed in my 
9 years in Congress, the following points 
were made: 

1. This legislation is a blueprint for total 
Federal regimentation of the people of the 
United States. 
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2. It will extend Federal control over busi- 
nesses, industry, and over individuals, and 
reduce the power of the States, in a degree 
that exceeds the total of such extensions of 
power by all judical decisions and all con- 
gressional actions since the Constitution was 
adopted. 

3. In this one measure we are wiping out 
more basic freedoms than in all the legis- 
lative history of this Nation. 

4. This one bill puts into the hands of the 
President the awful power to make himself 
a virtual dictator. 

All this is done under the guise of and 
in the zeal of protecting civil rights. The 
bill covers 87 pages and the debate runs into 
hundreds of pages in the Recorp so it is 
possible here only to highlight the most 
glaring arguments against enactment. 

RIGHT TO VOTE 


Title I deals with the right to vote and 
few will argue with the proper objective of 
this section. There are some grave ques- 
tions raised, however, in extending the power 
of the Attorney General to invade the rights 
of the States in this area. How determined 
the advocates of the bill were to prevent 
any amendment was shown when they even 
defeated a proposal by Congressman Dowpy 
to prevent “dead people” from being voted 
(the tombstone amendment). 

PUBLIC ACCOMMODATIONS 


One of the most dangerous and contro- 
versial sections ls title II, public accommoda- 
tions. This section, more than any other, 
threatens our freedoms by: 

1. Abridging the right to own and man- 
age private property thus putting into 
jeopardy one of man’s basic rights, the 
ownership of property. 

2. Section 204 of this title the Attorney 
General may take action against an indi- 
vidual or a State upon the allegation of a 
“threatened violation.” In section 203, the 
terms “discrimination and segregation” are 
used interchangeably with no clear defini- 
tion which will put an end to government by 
law in favor of government by men. 

3. This section also displays the inconsist- 
ency of the bill. Here an amendment to per- 
mit the Attorney General to act only on a 
signed complaint was defeated even though 
in other sections of the bill a signed com- 
plaint is necessary to initiate action. 

4. The civil rights advocates voted down 
any protection for a property owner who may 
suffer economic loss or indeed may be forced 
out of business by this law. 


TRIAL BY JURY DENIED 


In title III, desegregation of public facili- 
ties, an attempt to protect the basic right 
of American citizens of trial by jury was 
voted down. Again, trial by jury is con- 
tained in other sections of the bill, but 
denied here in trials for criminal contempt 
brought by the Government against indi- 
viduals. 

FREEDOM TO RIOT 

Encouragement of those who are now lead- 
ing demonstrations, riots, and urging break- 
ing the law came when the proponents of 
the bill voted down an amendment that no 


rioters or those inciting to riot would be' 


hired as “desegregation specialists.” 
ATTACK ON PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS 


Private clubs, fraternal organizations (Ma- 
sons, Knights of Columbus, etc.) civic 
groups, fraternities and sororities came 
dangerously close to being eliminated and 
showed the intent of some behind the civil 
rights legislation. They would open up to 
Federal inspection and control and to unre- 
stricted membership all such organizations 
and would forbid the secret rituals which 
are a part of many religious and fraternal 
organizations. 

TITLE VI COULD SAVE MONEY 


Although I do not think it probable, title 
VI of the civil rights bill could help the poor 
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taxpayer. It would eliminate Federal aid 
to any who practice discrimination. If this 
were enforced it would eliminate most Fed- 
eral programs; cut Federal spending and save 
money; cause a return to private endeavors. 
I raised this point in debate, almost fa- 
cetiously, because I am sure those who are 
strongest for civil rights would not want 
to give up any of the handouts of a pa- 
ternal government. 

This section, however, proves how this bill 
would put practically every citizen under the 
threat of Federal control. It would cover 
through such programs as FHA, Small Busi- 
ness Administration, and through the use of 
subsidies, practically anyone who buys or 
sells, does business with the Government or 
deals with anyone who does business with 
the Government. 

FEPC 


J 

States rights, the right to work, freedom 
to hire and fire, all are put in Jeopardy by 
title VII to create a Federal Fair Employment 
Practices Commission. Under this title every 
business, industry, employer, employment 
agency, labor union would be affected. Un- 
der this one part of the bill business could be 
required: 

Recruit Negroes, Protestants, Catholics, 
Jews, or persons of particular national origin 
to end “racial imbalance” or “religious im- 


balance“ found to exist in the opinion of 


Federal inspectors. 

It would throw out learning, ability, train- 
ing, willingness to work in the matter of hir- 
ing employees in favor of the sole consider- 
ation of race, religion, or national origin. It 
could well mean the end of private enterprise 
in America. The whole concept of the civil 
rights bill is based on government by men, 
not by law, and therein lies its greatest threat 
to the liberties of all. 


Needed Salary Increase for Letter Car- 
riers and Other Federal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1964 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, I am one 
of the sponsors of the legislation for pay 
increases for our letter carriers and oth- 
er Federal employees, and I am very 
hopeful that early action will be taken 
by, Congress. 

With permission to extend my re- 
marks, I want to call the attention of my 
colleagues in the House to an editorial 


which appeared on February 7, 1964, in. 


the Chief, the civil employees’ weekly 
newspaper, and was written by Mr. Philip 
Lepper, president of the New York Let- 
ter Carriers’ Branch 36, NALC, AFL- 
CIO. I am very sympathetic with the 
plight of our letter carriers and support 
their plan for an orderly visual demon- 
stration of their needs to take place on 
March 6. Mr. Lepper's editorial follows: 
LETTER Carriers’ Pay PLIGHT 
(By Philip Lepper) 

Federal employees, and particularly postal 
employees, have for too long been taken for 
granted. The proficiency, dedication, and 
resourcefulness of the letter carrier, which 
is continually acknowledged, is not properly 
reflected in the paycheck. It is astounding 
that a man’s take-home pay, in step 6, 
amounts to about $83 and some few cents 
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change every week for a family of four. Is 
it any wonder, therefore, that letter carriers 
are compelled to augment their income by 
working two jobs? 

Consider, if you will, the arduous mental 
and physical demands of his position. The 
average letter carrier arises at 4:15 each 
morning in order to report to his station at 
6a.m. No additional differential is paid him 
for the work performed between 6 a.m. and 
8 am., when most employees in govern- 
ment as well as private industry commence 
their day's work, with the vast majority 
starting no earlier than 9 a.m. 

In order for a letter carrier to obtain 8 
hours’ rest, he must retire at 8:15 p.m., even 
before his children do. After a full day’s 
work of 8 hours, he must then prepare for 
the second job, sapping his strength in an 
effort to make ends meet, and in so doing. 
aside from the strain on his health, he is 
deprived of a normal family life. 

He is denied time and one half pay for 
Saturday work, receiving a day off instead. 
Many carriers in business districts work a 6- 
day, 40-hour week, unheard of in private 
industry. 

What is his outlook toward educating his 
children in schools of higher education? 
What opportunity does he have for relaxa- 
tion? This is the confrontation of the let- 
ter carrier today, plus his insistence that 
he be treated with dignity and respect. 

President Johnson has wisely ient the sup- 
port of his high office toward ameliorating 
the situation. The Congress must act with 
speed and sincerity, however, in its obliga- 
tion to the letter carrier and other Federal 
employees. The Pay Reform Act of 1962 
established the principle of comparability 
with private industry. It is a debt of honor 
that must be discharged. 

Toward this end, the New York Letter 
Carriers’ Branch 36, NALO, affiliated with the 
AFL-CIO, will demonstrate in an orderly 
and lawful manner, in accordance with the 
Lloyd-LaFollette Act of 1912, on March 6 at 
the general post office. It will not be a 
strike; it will be a visual demonstration of 
our needs, through the use of signs carried 
by our people, preceded by a meeting of the 
branch at Manhattan Center. We are hope- 
ful that Congressmen will join us in this 
demonstration of petition to expedite our 
much-needed and deserved increase in 


The 46th Anniversary of the Republic 
of Lithuania 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


« HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10,1964 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, this week 
marks the 46th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the Republic of Lithuania, 
which took place on February 16, 1918. 

The American people join with the 
over 1 million Lithuanians living in the 
United States and the nearly 3 million 
living in their native land in their hope 
and expectation that one day in the 
not-too-distant future they will be able 
to return to a free Lithuania, free from 
the oppression of communism. Commu- 
nism in Lithuania has murdered hun- 
dreds of thousands, exiling many others 
to slave-labor camps in Siberia. With 
Soviet oppression has come poverty and 
an absolute decline in population. 
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Mr. Speaker, Lithuania stands out to- 
day as a symbol to the world of Soviet 
imperialism. Free elections have not 
been held since the Communists took 
control and incorporated Lithuania into 
the Soviet Union in 1940. This im- 
Perialism and the extent of its exploita- 
tion of all Baltic countries far surpasses 
anything America has ever undertaken, 
even in our most expansive era. Let all 
those who search for the truth in today’s 
troubled world see clearly the extent and 
Power of Soviet imperialism. 

Last year, I introduced House Con- 
current Resolution 55, which calls for 
free elections for Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia, to be held under the supervision 
of the United Nations. Many members 
have introduced similar resolutions. Ac- 
tion on these resolutions should be forth- 
coming quickly, and the President of the 
United States should directly. challenge 
the Soviet Union to permit free and in- 
ternationally supervised elections in the 
Baltic states. This is-the way to rid 
these states of the Communist yoke and 
help them onto the road to freedom. 


Days of Early Dutch Settlers Recalled 
by Flatlands Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, in the 16th Congressional Dis- 
trict of New York, which includes Staten 
Island and the Flatlands Flatbush sec- 
tion of Brooklyn, there is a concentration 
of the Dutch population of the city of 
New York. The Protestant Dutch Re- 
formed Church of Flatlands yesterday 
observed the 310th anniversary of its 
founding, and I would like to extend to 
them my congratulations. The New 
York Times of Monday, February 10, 
contains an article concerning the days 
of the early Dutch settlers in New York, 
and under the leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the ar- 
ticle: 

Dars or EARLY DUTCH SETTLERS RECALLED BY 
FLATLANDS CHURCH 

The Protestant Dutch Reformed Church of 
Flatlands yesterday observed the 310th an- 
niversary of its founding. A landmark of 
New York City, the church at Kings High- 
way and East 40th Street in Brooklyn is 
noted for its rural atmosphere and the sim- 
plicity of its architecture. 

The present edifice, a small, white build- 
ing in the late Federal style, was completed 
in 1848. It is the third to house the church 
since its founding on February 9, 1654, 

Religious services were held by the Rev. 
Johannes Theodorus Polhemus in private 
homes in New Amersfort, as the area was 
once called, until the first church was erected 
in 1663. 

The first Flatlands Church was octagonal 
in shape. Its roof and walls had heavy 
spruce shingles. In the open space in front 
of the church were stocks and a whipping 
post for punishment of crimes in the city’s 
early days. Adjacent to the church is a 
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burial ground where tombstones bear the 
names of many of the early Dutch settiers. 


ONE OF STUYVESANT'S THREE 


The church was enlarged in 1752 and re- 
built in 1794. The second church building 
remained for 54 years until the present edi- 
fice was built. 

The Flatlands Church was one of three 
churches founded when Director General 
Peter Stuyvesant of New Netherland author- 
ized the Rey. Johannes Megapolensis, who 
was the dominie of the church in the fort, 
now known as the Marble Collegiate Church, 
5th Avenue and 29th Street, to go to Long 
Island and organize congregations at New 
Amersfort, Midwout and Breukelen. 

The church at New-Amersfort became the 
Flatiands church; the one at Midwout be- 
came the Reformed Church of Flatbush at 
890 Flatbush Avenue, and the one at Breu- 
kelen, the Old First Reformed Church at 126 
Seventh Avenue in Brooklyn. The Flatlands 
and the Flatbush churches continue on their 
original sites. 


WHAT A CHURCH SHOULD DO 


The Reverend Jon Hinkamp, the 23d min- 
ister of the Flatlands Church, said in his 
sermon yesterday that the church must 
“search into the life of the city to find the 
needs of the community wherein the op- 
portunities of the church lie.” 

It is not sufficient, he maintained, to stand 
in a pulpit and answer questions that the 
congregation has not asked. ‘There is a need, 
he emphasized, “for a broadening of vision 
beyond a simple vision of a country church.” 

The church, he said, was dedicated to serve 
the community and possibly the opportunity 
to serve it does not He within 10 blocks of 
the church, 

In an afternoon service of thanksgiving 
and rededication at the Flatlands Church, 
the Reverend Dr. Howard G. Hageman, pas- 
tor of the North Reformed Church in New- 
ark, and former president of the General 
Synod of the Reformed Church in America, 
said that the church must be willing to take 
chances and suffer rather than live on its 


heritage. 


Our Fallen Hero 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1964 


Mr, THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include the follow- 
ing poem written by my distinguished 
constituent, Mr. Fizer M. Noe, of 
Houston, Tex., in the Appendix of the 
Record. This is a most moving tribute 
to our late beloved President John F. 
Kennedy: 


Our FALLEN HERO 
Cold lies the wreath upon the snow, 
Beneath it a form smolders to dust. 
Our fallen hero’s life is spent; 
His soul lives on among the just. 


Life's battle now is fought and won; 

In each conflict he was brave and strong. 
An assassin’s bullet cut him down; 

He lies a hero uncrowned, renowned. 


He battled here for peace. 
Walked head high, with firm sure power; 
Self-giving, poured life and love 
Into each passing hour, 
Like the Chief Guardian of his soul 
Was told of impending danger; 
He steadfastly set his face toward Dallas 
And in triumph rode her streets no 
stranger. 
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Our First Fair Lady by his side, 

Shared each moment with equal pride. 
Tall, straight and strong; 

He cowered not before any wrong. 


He lived and died, not in vain; 
Help us our Father in Thy Name, 

That in the end we shall give back to Thee 
A life well spent for God and man! 


A white wreath lies upon the glistening 
snow; 
Beneath our Chieftain’s body goes back to 
dust. 
The eternal why? screams for reply; 
God made us; He is just! 
Fu MONTAGUE NOE. 


Gulf Area Stresses Family Fun 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1964 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for reprinting in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD a very fine article on the gulf area 
which appeared in the February 4 edi- 
tion of Christian Science Monitor: 

GULF AREA STRESSES FAMILY FUN 

PENSACOLA, Fia.—History, the world's 
whitest beaches, and nature stand shoulder 
to shoulder facing the Gulf of Mexico along 
the 100-mile arc of U.S. Highway 98 stretch- 
ing eastward from here to Panama City. 
Called Florida's “Miracle Strip,” it is an all- 
year-round resort area, with the emphasis on 
family fun. 

Pensacola itself was the first European 
settlement in North America, for a Spaniard 
named Don Tristan de Luna led more than 
1,500 colonists ashore here in 1559, but after 
2 years the first town was abandoned. The 
entire stretch between Pensacola and Pan- 
ama City was claimed and settled perma- 
nently more than 60 years before the Pil- 
grims landed at Pilgrim Rock. 

Evidence of these early settlers are still 
preserved, though most of the museums, 
forts, and other remnants of history here are 
of more recent vintage, much of it related 
to pirates, sunken ships, treasures and In- 
dian and Civil War battles. 

On nearby Santa Rosa Island, one of the 
more interesting attractions is “Spanish Vil- 
lage,” a replica of the third site of Pensacola, 
dating back to 1721. Much older is Fort 
San Carlos, built by the Spaniards in 1598. 
Just beyond is old Fort Pickens, where the 
renegade Apache Indian, Geronimo, was im- 
prisoned after being taken prisoner in 
Arizona. : 


FIESTA OF FIVE FLAGS 
Down through the years, five flags Span- 
ish, French, English, United States, and Con- 
federate have flown over Pensacola, and the 
bay has changed hands 13 times. Now, early 
each summer, usually at the beginning of 
June, Pensacola has an annual celebration 
called the Fiesta of Five Flags that com- 
memorates De Luna’s landing and the various 
mations that have ruled over the city in the 
over 400 years that followed. 
For recreation, there is swimming, deep-sea 
e fresh-water fishing, and several golf 
including one where the $25, 9 
8 Open is played each spring, in 
the Pensacola area. 
PIRATE HONORED 


Some 30 miles eastward from Pensacola 
is Fort Walton Beach, where the old pirate 
Billy Bowlegs is honored every year with a 
festival. Here, too, are an Indian temple 
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mound and museum that traces local Indians 
back about 3,000 years, Just to the north of 
town is Eglin Field, site of the U.S. Air Force's 
reservation, where new planes, equipment, 
and air-guerrilla tactics are perfected. 

It was here that Jimmy Doolittle and his 
men trained for their “30 seconds over 
Tokyo” at the of World War IL 
The Playground Chamber of Commerce, in 
Fort Walton Beach, can free tours 
of this base, including a tour of the climatic 

. where any weather conditions on 
earth can be simulated. 


Secret Agreement With Panama 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1964 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the careless 
and unauthorized secret agreements that 
our State Department is making with 
foreign countries are again plaguing and 
embarrassing the United States. 

It has now come to light that on June 
15, 1962, American officials made a secret 
agreement with Panama. One provision 
of this agreement: 

A new treaty will have to be adopted. 


This, of course, refers to the 1903 
treaty between the United States and 
Panama regarding the Panama Canal. 

This 1962 agreement was so secret that 
Under Secretary of State W. Averell Har- 
riman stated that he knew nothing about 
it. 

This secret agreement must share a 


According to the Washington Post on 
February 9, Reporter Dan Kurzman: 

The secret understanding provides a re- 
vealing backdrop for the current crisis, help- 
ing to explain its explosively emotional and 
thus far stubbornly inflexible nature. 

On several occasions following the riots 
that erupted in the Canal Zone on January 
9 and 10, American officials, the record shows, 
have privately agreed to negotiate, not just 
to discuss, a treaty to replace the 1903 treaty 
granting the United States its present rights 
in the zone. 

However, fears of adverse reaction in the 
United States, particularly from Congress, 
have prevented U.S. officials from saying pub- 
licly what they have said privately. 


The State Department promptly 
denied that the 1962 memorandum con- 
stituted any commitment by the United 
States to renegotiate the 1903 Panama 
Canal Treaty. The memo was described 
as “simply a memorandum of conversa- 
tion describing certain conditions which 
might entail treaty revision.” Under 
Secretary of State Harriman also denied 
that U.S. officials have privately agreed 
to negotiate a new treaty, but admitted 
that he did not know what was done in 
1962. 

The United States had many years of 
experience in observing the frequently 
tragic results arising from secret diplo- 
macy. At the close of World War I, 
President Woodrow Wilson specified in 
one of his 14 points: 
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There shall be no private international un- 
dertakings of any kind, but diplomacy shall 
ee always frankly and in the public 

W. 


We cannot help but wonder how many 
more such potentially 5e- 
cret agreements have been made. It is 
not in the interest of the United States to 
engage in this sort of dangerous diplo- 
macy. We have the lessons of the past 
as examples to keep us from making such 
mistakes, and our officials would be well 
advised to heed them. 


A Tribute to the AMVETS 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10,1964 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican Veterans Organization of World 
War II has made substantial and per- 
sistent contributions in support of pa- 
triotic programs of this Nation, and has 
a most impressive record of demon- 
strated concern for and interest in the 
welfare of all veterans and their de- 
pendents. 

Of course no unit or organization of 
any kind can do its work or fulfill its 
ambitions without the direction of able 
and devoted leaders. On this score, the 
AMVETS are fortunate indeed to have 
as their State commander in Massachu- 
setts, Mr. John J. Towey. None has 
given more and few have given as much 
in sacrifice of time, energy, and devotion 
to zealous performance of the AMVETS 
patriotic program. = 

The Department of Massachuse 
AMVETS and auxiliary in cosponsorship 
with the city of Boston held the annual 
Pearl Harbor remembrance at Faneul 
Hall in Boston on December 8, 1963. On 
this occasion, State Commander Towey 
commemorated both November 22, 1963, 
and December 7, 1941, and paid homage 
to all those Americans who sacrificed 
their lives for our freedom. 

The day before this observance Com- 
mander Towey had visited the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier and the grave of 
our late President John F. Kennedy and 
in his speech on the date of this ob- 
servance pledged forever to try to live 
up to the standards that have been 
passed on to us and asked that all those 
in attendance make this pledge in order 
that we may have a better America 
tomorrow. 

The AMVETS received their Federal 
charter in 1947. The name AMVETS 
was officially adopted at the first na- 
tional convention in Chicago in October 
1945. This organization literally born in 
war, has served the cause of peace since 
its founding. The charter was amended 
in 1950 to make veterans of Korea eligi- 
ble. Eligibility in AMVETS is based on 
honorable service in the armed services 
or to those American citizens serving 
with the armed forces of an allied na- 
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tion on or after September 16, 1940, and 
before January 31, 1955. 

The white clover is the official flower 
of the AMVETS because it grows every- 
where and symbolizes the farflung bat- 
tlefields where members of 
haye served. 

In one of its recently published state- 
ments of purpose the following objec- 
tives were set forth by AMVETS: 

To help keep our country’s feet on the 
ground in the matter of veterans’ legislation 
and benefits; to provide the extra essistance 
needed and deserved by our fellow veteran. 
or his widow and children; to preserve in 
perpetual memory the sacrifice made by 
those who gave their lives for our country; 
to build a stronger Nation by helping to 
solve, as citizens, the problems of our com- 
munities and Nation. 


It is a great honor and privilege to be 
a member of this fine patriotic organi- 
zation. As one who holds a lifetime 
membership in the AMVETS I shall al- 
ways cherish and try to live up to its 
high ideals and T shall endeavor to as- 
sist in its ambitions and aims in order 
to make this @ better Nation for all. 

As a federally chartered veterans or- 
ganization the AMVETS can be depended 
upon to continue to serve the Nation in 
the cause of peace and to keep alive the 
memories of those who gave their full 
measure of devotion so that this Nation 
eee God would not perish from the 
earth. 


Equal Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently received a very impressive work 
by H. William Sparks which I would like 
to share with my colleagues in the Con- 
gress, because of its timeliness and stir- 
ring message. The poem follows: 

Equa. RIGETS 
We want equal rights in all the schools. 
We want equal rights in swimming pools. 
Give us equal rights to learn a trade. 
Give us equal rights to “make the grade.” 
Equal rights to choose a place to live. 
Equal rights to try to get or give. 
Equal rights to eat any place we choose, 
And equal rights to make the news. 


We want equal rights to praise or berate. 
Equal rights to be masters of our fate. 
Equal rights to work—Equal rights to cease. 
Equal rights to walk the earth in peace. 


Give us equal rights to be a man. 

Equal rights to do the best we can. 

Equal rights to mix with black and white. 
These things we claim as our birthright. 


Give us equal protection of the laws. 

Give us equal justice to help our cause. 
We want equal rights to picket or pray. 
We want equal rights from day to day. 


Equal rights to be smart, or to be dumb. 
Equal rights to be like a king or bum. 

To make it real clear—We want full rights 
To all the rights now held by whites. 
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FEPC Reports on California Fair 
Housing Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10,1964 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
gressive State of California has been 
operating now for nearly 5 months under 
the Rumford Fair Housing Act. In some 
apartment house circles this legislation 
has been classed as forced housing and 
discriminatory toward the property class. 

I think it is significant that out of 
some 18 million people now residing in 
the Golden State that but 59 complaints 
have been filed with the State FEPC to 
- date under the act. I wish to call to the 
attention of the Congress of the report 
recently filed by the State of California 
Division of Fair Employment Practices: 
PEPC REPORTS ON OPERATION OF RUMFORD 

Fam Housing Acr 


A gradual increase in the number of com- 
Plaints of alleged recial discrimination in 
housing, and their expeditious handling un- 
der provisions of the Rumford Fair Housing 
Act, were reported today in Los Angeles by 
Mrs. Carmen H. Warschaw, chairman of the 
California Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mission. 

Thirty of the fifty-nine cases brought to 
FEPC since September 20, 1963, have reached 
final disposition, Mrs. Warschaw said. 
Eighteen of the others are new cases filed 
during the past 4 weeks. 

-Of the 30 completed cases, 14, or nearly 
half, resulted in satisfactory adjustments. 
All 14 involved discrimination against Ne- 
groes who, in most cases, had been refused 
an opportunity to be shown dwellings they 
wished to inspect. After investigation and 
conciliatory efforts by FEP Commissioners 
and staff, they were offered the accommoda- 
tions. 

With a single exception, all cases in which 
there was a finding of discrimination were 
Settled through conciliation. The exception 
is a San Fernando apartment rental com- 
Plaint brought to public hearing in Los An- 
geles on January 23 and still under advise- 
ment, awaiting the filing of briefs. 

“We feel that the record of the past 4½ 
months indicates the soundness of the main 
assumption of the Rumford Act,” said Mrs. 
Warschaw. “That is, that a grievance in- 
volving racial or religious discrimination in 
housing can be settled more promptly and 
therefore more effectively by a well-equipped 
administrative agency than through long 
litigation in the courts. 

“The Fair Housing Act is new only be- 
cause it assigns such a function to FEPC. 
Otherwise, essentially, it restates provisions 
of two statutes on the books since 1959, ap- 
plying to dwellings financtd with public as- 
sistance and to persons and firms in the 
business of housing. 

“FEPC, which continues to handle a heavy 
load of employment discrimination cases, has 
shown in this short period that it can apply 
these provisions to the solution of the mas- 
sive problem of inequities in the housing 
market.” 

Other facts about the 59 housing cases filed 
with FEPC between September 20, 1963, and 
January 31, 1964, as reported by Mrs. 
Warschaw: 

Thirty-one cases originated in northern 
California, twenty-eight in southern Cali- 
fornia. 


All but five were filed by Negroes. Two 
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were from persons of Spanish surnames; one 
claimed discrimination because of national 
origin and religion; one East Indian alleged 
discrimination because of color; one claimed 


egroes. 

The majority of cases involved apartment 
rentals, but some concerned sale or rental of 
homes. Twelve named real estate brokers as 
respondents or correspondents. Other re- 
spondents were public housing authorities, 
trailer parks, homeowners, a savings and 
loan association, a tract developer, a lessor, 
and a tenant. 

Besides the 14 cases satisfactorily adjusted, 
16 have been dismissed for reason of no evi- 
dence or insufficient evidence of discrimina- 
tion, no jurisdiction, or withdrawal by the 
complainant. 

Twenty-three complaints were filed in Los 
Angeles County and fifteen in San Francisco. 
Other counties: Orange, three; Riverside, 
one; San Bernardino, one; Marin, four; San 
Mateo, three; Contra Costa, two; Sacra- 
mento, two; Alameda, two; Tuolumne, one; 
Santa Clara, one; Merced, one. 

Mrs. Warschaw made her report from the 
FEPC’s new offices at 322 West First Street, 
Los Angeles. She was appointed chairman 
in January, succeeding John Anson Ford, 
who headed the FEPC from its beginning in 
September 1959 until last month. Ford was 
reappointed to commission membership. 

Newly appointed to the commission last 
month by Gov. Edmund G. Brown were Louis 
Garcia, San Francisco attorney, and Clive H, 
Graham, Long Beach realtor. Other mem- 
bers who have served with Chairman War- 
schaw and Ford- since 1959 are: Elton 
Brombascher, Richmond printing firm 
owner; C. L. Dellums, Oakland labor official; 
and Dwight R. Zook, Los Angeles aircraft 
executive. 

Edward Howden is executive officer of the 
FPEPC, which administers the Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Act as well as the Fair Hous- 
ing Act. The agency is part of the depart- 
ment of industrial relations, of which Ernest 
B. Webb is director. 


Westside Jewish Community Center, Los 
Angeles, Celebrates 10th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 14, 1964 


Mr, ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Westside Jewish Community Center, 
which is located in my congressional dis- 
trict in Los Angeles, will celebrate its 
10th anniversary of service to the com- 
munity on Sunday, March 1, 1964. 

Serving approximately 7,000 members 
each year, considering its 10-year his- 
tory, the center has been a meetingplace 
for more than 6 million people from 3 to 
93. 

The programs offered by the center are 
rich and varied. They cover all of the 
arts with activities in drama, arts and 
crafts, music, and the dance. The cen- 
ter has been a focus of artistic endeavors 
including its annual art sale, regular ex- 
hibitions, and concerts, These are just 
a part of the many cultural endeavors 
which take place there. 

Thousands of children especially par- 
ticipate in all kinds of programs spon- 
sored by the center, including summer 
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day camp, swimming all through the 
year, use of the gymnasium, the courts, 
and of course, the playground. Young 
working mothers have found a wonder- 
ful place for their very small children, 
under the guidance of the nursery school 
staff. 

The center cooperates with all other 
community organizations. Upward of 
500 groups and chapters of civic, philan- 
thropic, and social clubs have held meet- 
ings and special events at Westside, in- 
cluding the Girl Scouts, Hadassah, 
Histadrut, Jewish War Veterans, Miz- 
rachi Women, Pioneer Women, Red 
Cross, United Jewish Welfare Fund, and 
the United Way. 

But I think that most important of all, 
the Westside Jewish Community Center 
offers an opportunity for friendship, not 
only to newcomers to Los Angeles, of 
which there are so many, but to those 
who have lived there for many years too. 
There is an opportunity for persons of 
any age to find a group or club to their 
liking 


I commend the Westside Jewish Com- 
munity Center on its 10th anniversary, 
and I have every hope that the next 10 
years will be as fruitful and as success- 
ful as these past 10. 


Freedom and Opportunity. for All 
Mankind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, February 8, 1964 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, in these 
trying times, it is refreshing to know 
that between those of the far right and 
those of the far left, the great majority 
of the American people still believe that 
there was in what our ancestors strug- 
gled for, the greatness of truth; and that 
there was in what Abraham Lincoln 
struggled to preserve and protect, free- 
dom and opportunity for all mankind. 

Perhaps no finer statement of the 
basic principles our forefathers strug- 
gled for, which Mr. Lincoln preserved, 
can be found than the Kansas resolution 
which was adopted by the 73d Annual 
Congress of the National Society of Sons 
of the American Revolution at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., on May 22, 1963, which reads 
as follows: 


RESOLUTION 1 


Resolution to declare our hostility against all 
forms of governmental oppression, and 
against every form of tyranny over the 
mind of man 
Whereas the great message of the Ameri- 

can revolutionists of 1776 to the world was, 

that the state exists for the people, not the 
people for the state; that the human dignity 
of the individual means something, and 
must always be fiercely protected by courts 
and juries from governmental oppression, 
and from every form of tyranny over the 
mind of man; and 

Whereas in recent times there has crept hi 
amongst us reactionary, medieval, feudal- 
istic, foreign ideologies from communistic 
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and other totalitarian states, utterly incon- 
sistent with the political philosophy of our 
Founding Fathers: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the National Society of 
the Sons of the American Revolution reaffirm 
the declarations of the first American revolu- 
tionists, and swear eternal hostility against 
all forms of governmental oppression, and 
against every form of tyranny over the mind 
of man, 


The Kansas Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution was organized over 
70 years ago by Judge Franklin G. 
Adams, the first secretary of the Kansas 
State Historical Society. During the 70 
years of its existence, this splendid 
patriotic and historical society has 
quietly contributed in a great variety of 
ways to the preservation and the prin- 
ciples set out in this resolution. I am 
proud to be a member of this great patri- 
otic organization. 


Scouting Can Make the Difference 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1964 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Scouting Can Make the Differ- 
ence,” which appeared in the February 4 
issue of the Gleaner-Journal of Hen- 
derson, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

SCOUTING Can MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 


The 54th anniversary of the Boy Scouts of 
America is being observed during Boy Scout 
Week, February 7 to 13, under the theme 
“Strengthen America—Scouting Can Make 
the Difference.” 

Across the Nation, there are now 3,990,000 
boys in 136,800 Cub Scout packs, Boy Scout 
troops, and Explorer posts. It is in these 
units that boys’ characters are influenced by 
cubmasters, scoutmasters, and explorer ad- 
visers. Here boys learn skills and leaderships 
and are encouraged to become men of charac- 
ter and participating citizens. 

Nearly 1% million adults gladly invest 
their time and energy as leaders in Scouting 
so that boys may grow into better citizens. 

Since 1910 there have been 37% million 
‘American boys and men in Scouting. 

Recently, Malcolm B. Johnson, executive 
editor of the Tallahassee Democrat wrote of 
his experience with personnel experts who 
told some editors how to interview, test, and 
select employees. They have a test for nearly 
everything—aptitude, work skill, personality, 
alertness, and the like—but they didn't have 
a workable test for initiative or judgment. 

Someone suggested, “Ask the applicant how 
far he got as a Boy Scout. If he tells you he 
made Eagle—or almost ‘made it—you can be 
sure he once had most of what you want for 
a reporter or editor—and that he probably 
still has it.“ 

Mr. Johnson says they tried that test on be- 
ginning reporters, and it hasn't falled yet. 

It takes initiative, perseverance, curiosity, 
versatility, scholarship, and determination 
for a boy to win an Eagle Badge, Mr. Johnson 
believes. “By the time he gets it, he has the 
experience that will help him develop good 
judgment, high character, and probably per- 
sonality—if he doesn't already have it. 
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There are other elements in Scouting of 
great value. 

“There's cooperation and tolerance in a 
Boy Scout troop,” he says. “The underdog 
or the picked chicken soon finds a defender, 
if he wants one, to help him take it; but 
there’s competition, too, and pride and lead- 
ership. 

“These Scouts still hold God and country 
high. They still snap to attention for the 
flag. They still mean it when they talk 
about doing a good turn every day. They 
take seriously the law that a Scout must be 
trustworthy, loyal, helpful, friendly, courte- 
ous, kind, obedient, cheerful, thrifty, brave, 
clean, and reverent. 

“They still stand erect and swear to obéy 
the laws and to keep themselves p cally 
strong, mentally awake, and morally t. 
Their badge still bears the motto— Be Pre- 


“Now, there may be some who'll call it corn 
and sneer at him; but nobody has offered 
anything to match it in making a real Ameri- 
can out of a boy.“ 


Intimidation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1964 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, February 9, 1964, the Washington 
Sunday Star carried an excellent edito- 
rial on the proceedings in the Bobby 
Baker case which I feel should be brought 
to the attention of the Congress. The 
editorial follows: 

INTIMIDATION 


There are several as; bad—of the 
attempt to discredit the testimony of Don 
B. Reynolds, a principal witness in the Sen- 
ate investigation of the Bobby Baker case. 

One is the apparent effort to smear Mr. 
Reynolds by leaking supposedly confidential 
information in Government files. The accu- 
sations against Mr. Reynolds may be true or 
untrue. This is beside the point. What 
should be of primary concern, upon even a 
little reflection, are the implications of this 
shabby business. If anyone is disposed to 
shrug it off, he should ask himself: Could I 
be next? 

Another aspect is the probably effect on 
some other person who may be called upon to 
testify before Senator Joxpan’s committee. 
Would he testify freely? Probably not, in 
the face of the prospect that the contents 
of the Government's secret files might be 
used against him. If this isn’t intimidation, 
what is it? - 

A third aspect is the effect on the Senate 
committee. It has been made to look slightly 
idiotic. For its chairman says that neither 
the Senators on the committee nor the mem- 
bers of its staff had any knowledge of the 
information which somebody in the White 
House or elsewhere in the executive branch 
saw fit to leak. 

The person or persons really responsible 
for this, not the underlings, ought to be 
publicly identified. But this may not be 
possible. One thing, however, is entirely 
possible. This is for the Jordan committee 
to get down to the serious business of inves- 
tigating the Baker case and to demonstrate 
that it will not tamely submit to intimida- 
tion of its witnesses. 

Don Reynolds should be called on for 
public testimony. Bobby Baker should be 
brought in and asked to tell his story under 
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oath, subject to cross-examination. The 
same goes for Walter Jenkins, the President's 
aid. And there are others, whose names, if 
now unknown to the committee, can be 
readily ascertained. 

It is much too late to sweep this business 
under the rug or to hush it up by resort to 
smear tactics, On the contrary, it seems to 
us that the members of the Jordan com- 
mittee ought to be outraged by what has 
happened—and determined to dig harder and 
deeper. 


Mrs. St. George and Inter-American 
Understanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, February 8, 1964 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentle lady 
from New York [Mrs. St. GEORGE], has 
performed a commendable service both 
to this House and to her country. 

Two days ago, during the Third Inter- 
American Parliamentary Conference 
here in Washington, Mrs, St. GEORGE, 
who served as chairman of the meeting, 
materially eased a ticklish situation. 
Her diplomacy in explaining that the 
absence from the Conference of some 
of those scheduled to represent the U.S. 
Congress resulted from their necessary 
presence on Capitol Hill for the consid- 
eration of important legislation amelio- 
rated the irritation of Latin American 
delegates. 

We owe Mrs. Sr. GEORGE our gratitude 
and respect. 

In that regard and for the informa- 
tion of those Members who may be un- 
aware of Mrs. St. Grorce’s action in 
averting any offense to our distinguished 
counterparts from Central and South 
America, I offer the following news ac- 
count from yesterday's New York Times: 

Mrs; St. GEORGE PLACATES LATINS AT 
CONFERENCE 

WASHINGTON, February 6.—Representative 
KATHARINE Sr. Grorce managed to calm 60 
irate Latin American delegates today at the 
Pan American Inter-Parliamentary Confer- 
ence. 

Mrs. St. Grondx, the New York Republican 
who is chairman of the organization’s third 
annual meeting and the only woman dele- 
gate, encountered a barrage of criticism be- 
cause only three Members of Congress were 
present instead of the scheduled 26. The 
Latin Americans present felt this was cava- 
lier treatment from the host country. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr, with motherly patience, 
explained that the lawmakers were tied up 
with the tax bill in the Senate and civil rights 
in the House. 

“Unfortunately, we must think about 
getting reelected every 2 years,” she gaid, 
“Perhaps there are more perfect parllamen- 

systems than ours but we have to live 
with what we have.” 
EXPLANATION IS PRAISED 

Delegates from eight Latin American coun- 
tries. praised her for her explanation. 

In public and private remarks they con- 
tinued to reflect dismay over what they think 
has been a lack of interest by the adminis- 
tration and Congress in the conference. 
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A widespread feeling was apparent that it 
had not been enough for Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk to open the 3-day meeting yester- 
day and for Thomas C. Mann, Assistant Sec- 
Tetary of State for Latin American Affairs, to 
give a cocktall party.. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce said there could have 
been “more commonsense and tact“ in the 
Preparations for the Conference. 

Ignacio Luis Arcaya, President of the 
Chamber of Deputies of Venezuela and a 
former Foreign Minister, asked why no pro- 
vision had been made to take the delegates 
to a session of the Senate or the House. 

There was also discontent over the speeches 
of the US. delegates. 

Representative JosrpH M. Montoya, Demo- 
crat, of New Mexico, discussing the develop- 
ment of the Alliance for Progress, stressed 
that more emphasis should be placed by 
Latin America on the self-help aspects of the 
program, 

The Brazilian delegation countered by 
Offering a five-point resolution demanding 
that the Alliance be strenghtened. It called 
for adopting a truly multilateral system 
for decisions, assuring fair prices for Latin 
American exports, “helping countries re- 
schedule external debts, eliminating protec- 
tive policies of private enterprise and accel- 
erating the economic integration of Latin 
America. 

Senator Joño Agripino, of Brazil, expressed 
surprise when he was informed that the 
United States and the Latin American coun- 
tries had already agreed on establishing an 
executive committee for the Alliance to 
determine joint policies. 

“If this was done,” he replied, “then there 
should have been greater publicity about it, 
sọ that our countries can find out more 
about what is happening to the Alliance.” 


Civil Rights Act of 1963 
SPEECH 


oF 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


- OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, February 8,1964 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7152) to enforce 
the constitutional right to vote, to confer 
jurisdiction upon the district courts of the 
United States to provide injunctive relief 
against discrimination in public accommoda- 
tions, to authorize the Attorney General to 
institute suits to protect constitutional 
Tights In education, to establish a Com- 
munity Relations Service, to extend for 4 
years the Commission on Civil Rights, to 
Prevent discrimination in federally assisted 
Programs, to establish a Commission on 
Equal Employment Opportunity, and for 
Other purposes. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, there is a 
group—a growing group—of Americans 
who need help and need it badly. They 
are the men and women whose age 
makes them no longer desirable in the 
job markets of the Nation. Many of 
them are skilled. But companies which 
are looking at retirement, disability, and 
fringe benefit problems want younger 
employees. There is discrimination 
against men and women in this group. 
Theirs is a harsh problem. Living costs 
are high. Income is low. Employers all 
too frequently follow a hard and fast 

rule against employing persons over 45. 

In the field of help for the aging, a 
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bill such as this could be useful. It 
would force action on a problem which 
has long been recognized, but about 
which nothing of consequence has been 
done. Year after year there is talk. 
There are high level conferences. Com- 
missions are appointed. But nothing 
comes of it. After some pious resolu- 
tions, the problem goes back on the shelf. 
There is no comprehensive plan to help 
provide jobs for the aging. 

For days the House has attempted to 
create an image by which to place this 
bill in a favorabie light. A provision on 
the aging will not make it a good bill. 
But here at least is an area where action 
is needed. I sincerely hope the amend- 
ment will be accepted. 


Caribbean Crisis: Castro’s Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, as I have 
repeatedly pointed out, the wave of vio- 
lence now growing in the Caribbean does 
not consist of isolated incidents but form 
part of a well-coordinated plan for con- 
quest. The cutting off of the water sup- 
ply. by the Cuban Government to our 
naval station at Guantanamo is directly 
related to the crisis at the focal target 
on the isthmus—the Panama Canal. 

It was highly gratifying to read in the 
February 7, 1964, Evening Star of Wash- 
ington, D.C., a thoughtful appraisal of 
this latest Cuban challenge and to note 
the positive action urged in it, with 
which many of our thoughtful citizens 
agree. 

The indicated editorial follows: 

Castro's CHALLENGE 

In cutting off the water supply to Guan, 
tenamo, Fidel Castro has confronted the 
United States with an open and ominous 
challenge. There is no use trying to look 
the other way. We will face this threat and 
take the necessary action, or henceforth we 
will be hounded and harassed incessantly by 
Havana's two-bit dictator.. 

Tt is perfectly clear that the arrested Cuban 
fishermen were illegally in American waters. 
Our officials say that the captain of one of 
the vessels radioed Havana to this-effect, and 
there is no reason to doubt it. There is also 
considerable reason to believe that this was 


a planned incident—that the fishermen were. 


sent on their mission in the hope of provok- 
ing an arrest which would give Castro an 
excuse to shut off the water supply. At least, 
it seems significant that Castro allowed fust 
45 minutes between his protest and his shut- 
ting off of the water—hardly time for the 
United States to react. Meanwhile, his Rus- 
sian friends were all set with a Pravda blast 
accusing pirates in the United States of flout- 
ing international law, Perhaps we now have 
& pretty good clue as to one subject of re- 
cent conversations between Messrs. Castro 
and Khrushchey. 

The water for our naval base comes from 
a pumping station on the Yateras River 4 
miles from the reservation. We built the 
pumping station and the water pipeline in 
1941, and have been paying $14,000 a month 
for use of the water. After completion, the 
station was turned over to a private Cuban 
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company, which was nationalized when 
Castro seized power. So the setup, from his 
point of view, is ideal for harassment. 

Of course, we can limp along at Guan- 
tanamo for a long time and perhaps in- 
definitely without water from the Yateras. 
And this without benefit of Castro’s gener- 
osity in offering to turn on the water for 
an hour each day for the benefit of women 
and children on the base. This offer, of 
course, is not only a calculated affront; it 
is also a shrewd move. If we accept tt we 
implicitly concede Castro's right to control 
the flow of water. If we reject it he will 
argue that he was willing to prevent suffer- 
ing on the part of the Americans. 

This issue, however, is not one of water 
alone. With rationing, tankers and similar 
expedients we could get by. The question 
is whether we will submit to this form of 
coercion—a coercion which obviously is de- 
signed to test our will and our reaction. If 
our Officials decide to submit, they should do 
so in full awareness that this will be the 
first, but not the last, episode in a campaign 
aimed at eventually forcing us out of Guan- ~ 
tanamo and undermining us throughout 
Latin America, 

Admittedly, effective counteraction will not 
be easy. But it should be taken neverthe- 
less. President Johnson has ordered a crash 
study to prepare a thorough set of recom- 
mendations to deal with the problem. 
Surely, in view of previous threats to the 
water supply, this must have been done long 
ago. If not, someone has been deplorably 
negligent. i 

When the pipeline was threatened during 
the Castro revolution, marines were sent out 
gal We think they should be used 
again. 


Intimidation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1964 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I believe we 
all have been reluctant to comment on 
the effectiveness of an investigation be- 
ing conducted by a committee of the 
other body. 

The implications of some aspects of 
the Baker case have grown so wide that 
we can on longer ignore them. Typical 
of responsible comment reflecting this 
unrest is the folowing editorial taken 
from the February 9, 1964 issue of the 
Washington, D.C., Sunday Star: 

INTIMIDATION 


There are several aspects—all bad—of the 
attempt to discredit the testimony of Don 
B. Reynolds, a principal witness in the Sen- 
ate investigation of the Bobby Baker case. 

One is the apparent effort to smear Mr. 
Reynolds by leaking supposedly confidential 
information in Government files. The ac- 
cusations against Mr. Reynolds may be true 
or untrue. This is besides the point. What 
should be of primary concern, upon even & 
little reflection, are the implications of this 
shabby business. If anyone is disposed to 
shrug it off, he should ask himself: “Could I 
be next?" 

Another aspect is the probable effect on 
some other person who may be called upon 
to testify before Senator Joxzpan’s commit- 
tee. Would he testify freely? Probably not, 
in the face of the prospect that the con- 
tents of the Government's secret files might 
be used him. If this isn't intim- 
idation, what is it? 
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A third aspect is the effect on the Senate 
committee. It has been made to look slight- 
ly idiotic. For its chairman says that nei- 
ther the Senators on the committee nor the 
members of its staff had any knowledge of 
the information which somebody in the 
White House or elsewhere in the executive 
branch saw fit to leak. 

The person or persons really responsible 
for this, not the underlings, ought to be 
publicly identified. But this may not be 
possible. One thing, however, is entirely 
possible. This is for the Jordan committee 
to get down to the serious business of in- 
vestigating the Baker case and to demon- 
strate that it will not tamely submit to in- 
timidation of its witnesses. 

Don Reynolds should be called on for pub- 
lic testimony. Bobby Baker should be 
brought in and asked to tell his story under 
oath, subject to cross-examination. The 
same goes for Walter Jenkins, the President’s 
ald. And there are others, whose names, if 
how unknown to the committee, can be 
readily ascertained. 

It is much too late to sweep this business 
under the rug or to hush it up by resort to 
smear tactics. On the contrary, it seems to 
us that the members of the Jordan com- 
mittee ought to be outraged by what has 
happened—and determined to dig harder and 
deeper. 


What Are We Going To Do About 
Castro? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S$. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10,1964 
Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 


However, these actions of this irrespon- 
sible government have evoked many re- 
actions, the most of which are a grow- 
ing determination for a completely 
uncompromising attitude toward this 
Communist government. This reaction 
is very well expressed in an editorial 
which appeared on February 8; in the 
Bristol Daily Courier and Levittown 
Times, .two outstanding newspapers in 
Bucks County, Pa. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I desire 
to include the aforesaid editorial, which 
is as follows: 
SLAPPING Castro Down 

Fidel Castro's latest play, shutting off the 
water supply to Guantanamo Naval Base, 
in a meaningless stunt obviously designed 
only to tweak the tiger's tail. It has sig- 
nificance only in the matter of prestige be- 
fore other nations. 

Guantanamo has sufficient water supply 
at present to continue for some time and 
it can be resupplied without too much dif- 
ficulty, both from bases on the mainland 
and through use of a distilling ship now in 
the giant Navy base. 

The matter of prestige, however, is of suf- 
ficient importance to merit fast and punitive 
counteraction by the United States. 

U.S. prestige, particularly in Latin Amer- 
ica, has suffered some damaging blows late- 
ly. The Panamanian riots touched off by 
Castro and fostered by the oligarchy that 
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controls the tiny nation, is only the most 
recent example of how far our image has 
slipped south of the border. 


can nation in South America, Venesusls, 
Peronistas grow stronger in Argentina; 
American citizens are kidnapped with im- 
punity in Bolivia and American interests 
expropriated in several other nations. 

Our answer must fall short of Senator 
Gotpowater’s impulsive suggestion that we 
send in the marines. But it must fall just 
short of that; it will have to be decisive, 
effective and most of all, immediate. It is 
much too close to midnight now in Latin 
America. 


Integrity in the White House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not think the committee in the other 
body, which is investigating the Bobby 
Baker scandal, is very much interested 
in getting to the bottom of things. The 
American people suspect a coverup. It 
is, therefore, quite appropriate that Ray- 
mond Moley, in the February 10 issue of 
Newsweek, talks about official integrity: 

OFFICIAL INTEGRITY 
(By Raymond Moley) 

The very special standard of integrity by 
which official conduct should be judged has 
always had a fascination for every serious 
student of politics. I should like to write a 
book about it sometime; not a series of tales 
about rogues and roguery, but an examina- 
tion of the valid reasons why there should 
be a quite different and higher standard of 
integrity in public office than that which pre- 
valls in private transactions. 

My interest in this was quickened when 
in 1930 and 1931 I served as a staff member 
when Judge Samuel Seabury was exposing 
political and official misconduct in New York. 
A year later I was associated with Governor 
Roosevelt when he was seeking the presi- 
dential nomination. His first important 
public expression in that campaign came 
when Seabury sent Sheriff Thomas A. Far- 
ley to Albany under charges. Roosevelt re- 
moved Farley from office under a new and 
very special interpretation of ethical prin- 
ciples. He said that when it appears that 
a public official enjoys a scale of living, or has 
bank deposits far exceeding the public salary 
he is known to receive, “he owes a positive 
public duty to the community to give a 
reasonable or credible explanation of the 
sources" thereof, 

The principle in effect reverses the judicial 
rule that the State must prove guilt. It 
requires that the public official must prove 
his innocence in such an instance. 

F.D.R’S DEFINITION 


Roosevelt then asked me to elaborate and 
explain this principle in his order removing 
Farley. This is what appeared in that docu- 
ment: 

“Passive acquiescence by unthinking peo- 
ple in the actions of those who shrewdly turn 
to personal advantage the opportunities of- 
fered by public office is out of step with 
modern ideals of government and with 
political morality. 

“The stewardship of public officers is a 
serious and sacred trust. They are so close 
to the means for private gain that in a sense 
not at all true of private citizens their per- 
sonal possessions are invested with a public 
importance in the event that their steward- 
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ship is questioned. One of their deep obli- 
gations is to recognize this, not reluctantly 
or with resistance, but freely. It is in the 
true spirit of a public trust to give, when 
personally called upon, public proof of the 
nature, source, and extent of their financial 
affairs. 

“It is true that this is not always pleasant. 
Public service makes many exacting de- 
mands, It does not offer large material com- 
pensation; often it takes more than it gives. 
But the truly worthy steward of the public 
is not affected by this. His ultimate satis- 
faction always must be a personal sense of & 
service well done, and done in a spirit of un- 
selfishness, Standards of public service must 
be measured in this way. The State must 
expect compliance with these standards be- 
cause if popular government is to continue 
to exist it must * * hold its stewards to a 
stern and uncompromising rectitude. It 
must be a just but a jealous master, 

“Public office means serving the public and 
nobody else.” 


READING FOR LBJ. 


This definition of the trust of public office 
received widespread approval at the time 
and set a new standard of public service. It 
is a pity that it has now been forgotten in 
Washington. 

Lyndon B. Johnson as majority leader was, 
as he now admits, Bobby Baker's employer. 
His power to inquire into Baker’s affairs and 
to remove him paralleled that of the Gover- 
nor of New York in 1932 to remove Farley. 
But as President he has attributed the up- 
roar about the Baker affair to Republican 
criticism which, he says, he has enjoyed for 
32 years. It is unfortunate that while he 
can remember Republican criticism in 1932 
he fails to remember Roosevelt's position in 
that year in the Farley case. 

In the many laudatory stories about the 
new President it has been noted that there 
are two pictures of Roosevelt in the room 
where he works. He might glance at these 
and then send to the new White House li- 
brary for volume I of “The Public Papers 
and Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 
The Farley order appears on pages 580-584. 


Waxman Publications Celebrate 20th 
Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1964 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
take special pride in paying tribute to 
the Waxman Publications and especial- 
ly to Mrs. Ruth Waxman, its present 
publisher, who has carried on in the tra- 
dition of her late husband, Mr. Al Wax- 
man, in providing invaluable service to 
our Los Angeles community. The Wax- 
man Publications are celebrating their 
20th anniversary, and I would like to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
the editorial which appeared in the Wax- 
man Reporter on January 29, 1964: 

REPORTER ENTERS 20TH YEAR OF PUBLIC 

SERVICE 
(By Edward S. Sullivan) 

Three of your Waxman Reporter publica- 
tions this week change their volume num- 
bers to “Twentieth Year—No. 1,” to mark 
completion of 19 years of service to their 
communities. The Los Angeles Reporter, the 
Wilshire Reporter and the Pico Reporter 
start their 20th years of service today. They 
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have not missed a single week's issue in 51) 
those years. 

For more than 19 years, the late Al S. Wax- 
man, founding editor and publisher of this 
chain of newspapers, stood at the helm. 
Al Waxman pased away last June 8. 
at the height of his career of community 
service, Mrs. Ruth Waxman. who worked 
closely with her late husband for many years, 
is now publisher of these newspapers, and it 
is our aim, and we hope and trust we are ful- 
filling it, to continue to serve our city and 
our community on the same dedicated level 
thut Al Waxman achieved. 

Your Reporter has appeared regularly. 
Week after week, through many ups and 
downs. Closest to a calamity, Al Waxman 
used to recall came one Wednesday morning 
when a sudden flash flood of rain completely 
drench many bundles of our papers as they 
stood on street corners awaiting delivery. 

At his own expense that week, Al re- 
printed the entire run and delivered them 
the following day, “This is the type of serv- 
ice," pointed out Waxman, “that we give to 
our advertisers and readers. They want the 
Reporter, they expect the Reporter, and they 
will get the Reporter.” 

Throughout the Nation, and in Los Ange- 
les, large, wealthy daily and weekly news- 
Papers have been forced to fall by the way- 
side and disappear from the scene. Contin- 
ued loyalty of readers and support of adver- 
tisers have helped the Reporter publications 
continue to flourish and grow. More pages, 
more- advertisements, more features, more 
hews and service were printed this past year 
by the Waxman Reporter Publications than 
erer before in their history. 

The Waxman Reporter publications have 
loyal readers. This is most important, ac- 
tually it is the lifeblood of a publication. 
Advertisers are important, but no newspaper 
can have advertiscrs unless it has readers. 
We are grateful to the more than 150,000 
renders who have continued to look toward 
the for their information and edu- 
Cation, Gratitude is also extended to the ad- 
vertisers who have continued through the 
years to use the columns and pages of the 
Reporter to reach those more than 150,000 
readers with their messages. 

Waxman Reporter publications have a wide 
reputation as being an independent chain 
of newspapers. Politically independent, we 
endorse candidates regardless of political 
party, on the basis of being the person best 
qualified for the office, the one who will do 
the most for the citizenry, Each candidate 
is considered as an individual and, as a re- 
sult, as high as 19 out of 21 Reporter-en- 
dorsed candidates have been elected to, of- 
fice. r 


Nearly all of the advertisers in the Re- 
porter publications are independent mer- 
chants, home-owned and not a part of a vast 
chain of stores, Most of the merchants ad- 
vertising in the Reporter own their own busl- 
ness here, own their own homes here and 
have genuine concern for the welfare and 
growth of this particular community. 

The Reporter publications have one of the 
very largest mailbox sections of any news- 
paper in this city. Letters from readers are 
Welcomed. Readers enjoy the “mailbox” be- 
cause opinions other than those of the news- 
Papers’ ownership are expressed. The Wax- 
man Reporter publications, have been cited 
Many times for excellence in journalism and 
“outstanding, courageous editorials" as well 
as for general service to the community and 
its clubs, organizations, and institutions. 

Editorials from this newspaper have been 
Teprinted In the U.S. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
and one of Al Waxman's won a Pulitzer Prize 
editorial nomination. 

As this chain of newspapers nears comple- 
tion of two decades in the community, its 
publisher, editor, and entire staff rededicate 
themselves to produce a newspaper which 
will be of genuine service to this bright and 
proud community of ours. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Where There Is No Vision, the People 
Perish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10,1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Lucile Hosmer, of San Carlos, Calif., who 
is president of the Federation of Repub- 
lican Women, has prepared an excellent 
article with the title “Where There Is 
No Vision, the People Perish.” 

Under leave to insert my own remarks 
and extraneous matter in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include the article by 
Lucile Hosmer: 

“Where THERE. Is No VISION, Tie PEOPLE 
PERISH’ (PROVERBS 29: 18) 


(By Lucile Hosmer) 


From Gibbon's “Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” written in 1788, come these 
five basic conclusions as to why great civili- 
zations wither and die: 

1. The undermining of the dignity and 
sanctity of the home which is the basis for 
all human society. 

2. Higher and higher taxes, the spending 
of public money for free brend and enter- 
tainment for the people. 

3. The mad craze for pleasure; sports be- 
coming more exciting, more brutal; enter- 
tainment of all kinds becoming more im- 
moral. 5 

4. The building of greater and greater 
armaments when the real enemy is within 
* * * that is the decay and destruction of 
individual responsibility. 

5. The decay and destruction of religion; 
faith fading into mere form and ritual, los- 
ing touch with its true spirit, losing touch 
with life, thus losing the truth. the in- 
spiration, and the power to guide the people. 

A people determined to remain free are 
equally determind not to be deceived by 
dGemagoguery. They cannot be conquered 
either from within or without so long as they 
remain alert to these dangers. The en- 
slavement of a people is always the result of 
ignorance, apathy or deceit. For that reason 
we, as Americans, must have knowledge, 
awareness, understanding, learning and 
appreciation of the fundamental principles 
upon which our free Republic was estab- 
lished. We should be aware of the lessons 
taught to us by history so that we may avoid 
the mistakes made by other civilizations. 
We should be aware that history points out 
that despotism wants wealth, power and 
force in a few elect and select hands, while 
liberty and order are always supported by 
the virtue of the people. 

The loss of our liberties, through laws of 
expediency and the encroachment of the 
Federal Government into the minutest de- 
tall of the daily life of the individual has 
come about so stealthily and has been 
woven thread by tiny thread so silently that 
the individual citizen is completely unaware 
of what has happened to his liberties. He 
has lost his measuring rod, his standard of 
reference, because he has lost his under- 
standing and appreciation of the spirit be- 
hind those basic liberties which made this 
Nation great. 

The men who founded this Nation knew 
and understood that “Where the spirit of 
the Lord is, there is liberty” (IT Corinthians 
3:17), These men had crossed a dangerous 
and unknown ocean to settle in an equally 
unknown land because they had the vision 
of a nation of liberty and freedom under 
God, for the individual. Their vision was 
based on the Bible as the chart of life. This, 
they followed in every avenue of their ex- 
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perience, in the home, in the school, in the 
business and particularly in government. 
They wanted no interference from institu- 
tions perpetuated by government. They 
recognized that the right of the individual 
to “Work out his own salvation” (Philippi- 
ans 2; 12), must be respected if they wanted 
the same treatment for themselves. They 
recognized the necessity to express the qual- 
ities of self-reliance, self-discipline, self- 
government, and independence: Governed 
by obedience to the laws of the Ten Com- 
mandments and the teachings of Chris- 
tianity. Looking to history once more, we 
should be aware that the form of govern- 
ment which a people develop identifies their 
thinking concerning themselves and their 
relationship to others. The character, the 
faith and the lives of the men and women 
of a nation. determine what that nation 
shall he. 

The tremendous shift from the Founding 
Fathers’ faith that “God helps those who 
help themselves,” and acceptance of the 
Bible as the chart of life, to the present- 
day belief that an all-wise, man-created 
government can and will take care of all 
problems for the individual: Plus the phl- 
losphy that There are no fixed and certain 
values or principles because all things are 
relative,” has created a situation of turmoll, 
confusion, and immorality which is weaken- 
ing the whole fabric of our Nation. 

Much has been written, lately, much has 
been discussed everywhere in our country 
concerning the necessity for a reassessment 
of our present-day moral values and 
modes of conduct, Great concern is evident 
over the spread of immorality, vandalism, 
and violence. The craze for pleasure, the 
undermining of the dignity and sanctity of 
the home, the decay and destruction of re- 
ligion, faith fading into. mere form and 
ritual * * * losing the truth, the inspira- 
tion and the power to guide the people; all 
of this concerns our thinking citizens. Why? 
Because it has such a familiar ring from 
he annots of history, It has happened 
before. 


As Americans, responsible for the educa- 
tion and virtue of the people through edu- 
cation, we need to alert and awaken those 
citizens who are indifferent or asleep to 
these conditions. We, as an enlightened 
people, must take stock of ourselves. We. 
must reverse this trend of no individual 
responsibility for the motives or acts. No 
individual becomes mature or adult who 
refuses to acdept self-discipline, self-reliance, 
and self-government as part of his life ex- 
perience. This combined with a fixed and 

nt and unchanging code of conduct 
by which to operate is what is needed to 
bring us back to sanity. 

A recent article in a daily newspaper re- 
ferred to the fact that for a long time many 
educators and psychiatrists believed that 
there was nothing worse for an individual 
than frustration. 0 

However, today, many of them are coming 
to the conclusion the self-nausea, as a result 
of satisfying any and all urges, plus no 
self-discipline or self-government and hay- 
ing no fixed code of conduct, can be much 
more devastating to the life of an indi- 
vidual, This truth was a long, 
long time ago. Proverbs 25; 28: "He that 
hath no rule over his own spirit is like a 
city that is broken down and without walls.” 


Those who accepted to Bible as the Chart 
of Life, also accepted the discipline of the 
Ten Commandments and the teachings of 
Christianity. They understood that there 
would always be conflict or frustration with- 
in themselves aş they strove to attain the 
stature demanded of them by their faith. 
They had their standards of reference for 
conduct: Their measuring rod, by which 
they operated. When they understood and 
lived by these standards, they did not crack 
up when adversity or crises came into their 
lives. They had the courage and the foun- 
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dation from which they could operate and 
face them and go on. However, where there 
is no right and no wrong except what is 
relative and no individual is responsible for 
what he does, no matter how vicious, but 
can always blame someone else or a set of 
circumstances; what other result can there 
be in our society but violence and chaos? 
What has happened to morality of conduct? 
What has happened to individual responsi- 
bility for a man’s own actions? 

In his farewell address, George Washington 
said, “Of all the dispositions and habits 
which lead to political prosperity, religion 
and morality are indispensable supports * * * 
and let us with caution indulge the sup- 
position that morality can be maintained 
without religion. Whatever may be con- 
ceded to the influence of refined education 
on the minds of peculiar structure, reason, 
and experience, both forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail in exclusion 
of religion.” 

As virtue declines, leadership declines, 
Personalities become more important than 
principles. Promises are made by dema- 
gogues who try to be “all things to all peo- 
ple.” One segment of society is victimized 
to placate another segment. Higher and 
higher taxes, the spending of public money 
for free bread and entertainment for the 
people and the ignoring of the real enemy 
within * * * the decay and destruction of 
individual responsibility. 

The breaking away from the Republic with 
its religious basis, Is the breaking away from 
self-restraint, self-discipline, and individual 
responsibility, “Where there is no vision, 
the people perish.” Where there is no vision, 
no principles, no ideals, no fixed code of 
conduct, the people cast off self-restraint and 
individual responsibility with the only pos- 
sible result * * * turmoil and chaos. 

We overvalue words and undervalue truth, 
We overvalue rights and privileges and un- 
dervalue duties and responsibilities. We un- 
dervalue the individual and overvalue the 
people or society. We forget that society 16 
made up of individuals and that the strength 
of society depends upon the strength and 
character of the individuals who compose it. 
We forget, too, that from the of 
history, that the salvation of a nation or a 
civilization has always been a few individ- 
uals who saw the dangers ahead, and who 
tried to warn the people and too often they 
became the saving remnant” who carried 
the torch of liberty from age to age. 

What is needed, today, is for the people of 
this Republic to appraise the state of the 
Union. We need a spirit of dedication 
aroused to the active support of our prin- 
ciples and our republican institutions, we 
need to awaken the citizens of this great 
Nation to the fact that they and they alone 
are the custodians of their Government and 
that this responsibility has not been and 
cannot be delegated to politicians who want 
more and more power in the hands of an 
elect and select few. 


liberty, will become a 
country. 


Intimidation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1964 
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Mr. Speaker, thousands of words and 
millions of platitudes have been spoken 
on this floor about human rights, indi- 
vidual freedom, equality under the law, 
and the dignity of the individual, yet 
here is a case of cold, cynical intimi- 
dation of the rawest kind. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know Mr. Reyn- 
olds. I would not know him if I saw 
him. His public and private life are 
matters of complete indifference to me. 
But his rights are not of complete indif- 
ference. 

Because if we are to be ruled by intim- 
idation my rights and the rights of 
many others may be taken from us as 
a result of this first assault on the rights 
of a man called Reynolds. 

The article follows: 


INTIMIDATION 


There are several aspects—all bad—of the 
attempt to discredit the testimony of Don 
B. Reynolds, a principal witness in the Sen- 
ate investigation of the Bobby Baker case. 

One is the apparent effort to smear Mr. 
Reynolds by leaking supposedly confidential 
information in Government files. The ac- 
cusations against Mr. Reynolds may be true 
or untrue. This is beside the point. What 
should be of primary concern, upon even a 
little reflection, are the implications of this 
shabby business. If anyone is disposed to 
shrug it off, he should ask himself: Could 
I be next? 

Another aspect is the probable effect on 
some other person who may be called upon 
to testify before Senator JorpAN’s committee. 
Would he testify freely? Probably not, in 
the face of the prospect that the contents 
of the Government's secret files might be 
used against him. If this isn't intimidation, 
what isit? 

A third aspect is the effect on the Senate 
committee. It has been made to look slightly 
idiotic. For its chairman says that neither 
the Senators on the committee nor the mem- 
bers of its staff had any knowledge of the 
information which somebody in the White 
House or elsewhere in the executive branch 
saw fit to leak. 

The person or persons really responsible 
for this, not the underlings, ought to be 
publicly identified. But this may not be 
possible. One thing, however, is entirely 
possible, This is for the Jordan committee 
to get down to the serious business of in- 
vestigating the Baker case and to demon- 
strate that it will not tamely submit to in- 
timidation of its witnesses. 

Don Reynolds should be called on for pub- 
llc testimony. Bobby Baker should be 
brought in and asked to tell his story under 
oath, subject to cross-examination. The 
same goes for Walter Jenkins, the President's 
ald, And there are others, whose names, 
if now unknown to the committee, can be 
readily ascertained. 

It is much too late to sweep this business 
under the rug or to hush it up by resort to 
smear tactics. On the contrary, it seems to 
us that the members of the Jordan commit- 
tee ought to be outraged by what has hap- 
pened—and determined to dig harder and 
deeper. 


The Communist Party Position 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10,1964 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, several groups of distinguished 
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citizens from northern Virginia have 
simultaneously called to my attention a 
collection of excerpts from the Sunday 
Worker, the organ of the Communist 
Party of the United States. These citi- 
zens asked that I insert the text and 
the covering letter of Milton M. Lory, 
president of the American Coalition of 
Patriotic Societies and the copy of the 
Worker’s line on the Civil Rights Act, 
so that the Communist Party position 
will be known to all Americans. I here- 
with commend these remarks to my col- 
leagues for their information: 

AMERICAN COALITION 

OF PATRIOTIC SOCIETIES, INC., 
Washington, D-O., February 1, 1964. 
SPECIAL NOTICE 


Less than 24 hours after President Ken- 
nedy was shot, an urgent meeting was held 
in New York City of about 100 top leaders 
of the Communist Party, U.S.A., who laid 
down the immediate party line to be fol- 
lowed on the assassination. Later, a revised 
program to meet the changed situation was 
developed. This was issued as a 10,000-word 
directive, published in two installments of 
the Sunday Worker, under the byline of the 
secretary-general of the CPUSA, Gus Hall. 
The importance of this report is emphasized 
by an editorial introduction stating that the 
full text “will be published in pamphlet 
form shortly'—a treatment reserved for 
major party directives. 

Such directives usually follow, and are 
based upon, basic policy directives issued 
from the Kremlin itself. The Red manifesto 
of December 5, 1960, which followed the Mos- 
cow conference of 81 Communist parties deal- 
ing with the problem of the grassroots anti- 
Communist movement in the United States 
was followed by a similar CPUSA directive 
signed by Gus Hall, published in the Sun- 
day Worker of July 16, 1961, outlining the 
tactics to be used against the ultraright 
and the Kennedy administration. This was 
analyzed by Edward Hunter and published 
in an 82-page SISS report dated July 11, 
1961, entitled “The New Drive Against the 
Anti-Communist Program.” This SISS re- 
port was so definitive that it formed the 
basis of major anti-Communist successes 
during 1961 and 1962 in countering the Com- 
munist drive to discredit and muzzle our 
military spokesmen in preparation for the 
use of Soviet nuclear missiles from launch- 
ing sites in Cuba despite reassurances from 
the Kennedy administration that no such 
threat existed. 

The present CPUSA directive offers a sim- 
ilar opportunity to alert the American people 
and to nullify the Communist plans. Wide 
dissemination of this blueprint for the de- 
struction of the United States is an essential 
and urgent task. Reproduction of this ma- 
terial is therefore permitted and encouraged. 
Reprints of this special supplement may be 
obtained from the coalition office at cost. 

MILTON M. Lory, 
President. 
Crv: Ricuts Issue WIL SHAKE AND SHAPE 
L. B. J. d 1964 


After the assassination crisis: Where do 
we go from here, and how do we get there?“ 
We Communists must: “avoid watchful wait- 
ing; take new initiatives; regroup for the 
battles ahead; turn to three main areas of 
concern: the new administration, the 1964 
elections, and the civil rights struggle.” 

“With regard to the Johnson administra- 
tion, the most important element, without 
which assessment is impossible; namely, the 
political landscape, the drastic change that 
has taken place since Truman. The scales in 
the world power structure have now tipped; 
not capitalism but the world system of 
Socialist states that is the strongest influence 
on world trends—some 50 countries—20 mil- 
lion Negro Americans are in revolt.“ 
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“The important question is how the new 
administration will react to these new reali- 
ties. The Kennedy administration took this 
new landscape into account, In contrast to 
Goldwater, Rockefeller, Nixon, or the Dixie- 
crate, the Kennedy administration took a 
saner view of the world relationship of forces. 
Its policies also reflected the upsurge of the 
civil rights movement, The new administra- 
tion, including L.B.J. himself, have shown 
every sign of following, The forces of labor, 
Civil liberties, and peace, if united and or- 
ganized, can be a determining factor in the 
Coming period.” 

Communist aims “to be effective must be 
expressed in organizational forms. This nec- 
essity is an absolute prerequisite of any fur- 
ther advance; what is now called for ls 
Specific programs and outlooks”—avolding 
“the elementary level of political gravitation 
toward some individual as a spokesman.” 

Communist political efforts in the 1964 
election “must rest on four main pillars: 
the civil rights struggle, the growing restive- 
ness of labor, the never-ceasing struggle for 
Peace, and the mounting struggle against the 
Ultraright, which is a basic feature of the 
Other main pillars. 

“The struggle against the ultraright is de- 
Cisive for the whole future of the electoral 
System itself. These cannot exist in isola- 
tion from one another. The fact that they 
are directed against a common foe inevitably 
drives them together.” 

The tactical problem: “The peace move- 
ment, the civil rights movement, the trade 
Unions; some candidates have won elections, 
Each of these groups operating on its own, 
can only remain a minority electoral pro- 
test movement.” The twofold solution: “If 
the three groups combine their electoral 
Power, they can be transformed almost over- 
night to a victorious election alliance, nomi- 
nate and elect candidates, initiate actions.” 

“Through such a coalition, each group can 
increase its present power tenfold. More- 
Over, such an electoral coalition can develop 
into a permanent political alliance, pool its 
resources, concentrate its finances and man- 
Power, and win. There is not a single city 
Where such an alliance cannot become the 
dominant electoral force, can begin to change 
the existing power structure.” 

“Our overall 1964 tactics must be directed 
toward the following central tasks: (1) 
Mobilize the maximum number of Ameri- 
Cans to express themselves politically against 
the ultraright; (2) give leadership to Amer- 
leans who have become disillusioned with 
the two old parties, building an independent 
electoral coalition; (3) create the broadest 
Possible left formations in the electoral field, 
Overall agitation and propaganda directed at 
changing the power structure represented by 
the present membership of the U.S. Con- 
gress.” 

Emphasize Kennedy’s role in the civil 
rights revolt: "The most significant domes- 
tic development of the Kennedy years will 
Continue to affect all aspects of American 
life in measure; the Government, 
the churches, the political parties, the 
Schools, the unions, the youth. The civil 
tights revolution has become the central 
arena in the struggle. Kennedy refiected 
this—his assassination—a deep shock to 
Civil rights fighters. This was dramatically 
demonstrated in the removal of Malcolm X 
[who] did not mirror this loss,” 

“Racist terror greatly increased; a new 
feature; a campaign for reasonableness 
(which) keep repeating that it is not the 
Negro people or the leaders of the move- 
ment that are responsible for the ‘unreason- 
ableness“ but rather the ‘outsiders,’ that is, 
the Communists and the left. It is a dan- 
§erous campaign. Its watchword is, ‘Be sat- 
isfied with what you have gained—slow 
down.’ It is designed to destroy the mili- 

of the movement and remold it to 
the pattern of tokenism and gradualism.” 
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“Role of the masses: There has been a 
series of almost spontaneous outbursts, of 
repeated massive thrusts which have ini- 
tiated each new wave of the struggle. It is 
these thrusts that have given this struggle 
its militancy and have brought it into the 
streets. This is the source of the power of 
this struggle. It cannot be taken for 
granted. If left on its own, its energies can 
be dissipated and diverted into other chan- 
nels. Once this happens, the struggle has to 
wait until it is renewed and redirected.” 

Communication a serious problem: “a 
number of important organizations have ap- 
peared. The struggles have developed a core 
of brilliant and very often new, young; and 
militant leadership. This has provided a 
good general staff. But outside of the 
churches, most if not all of these organiza- 
tions do not have large active memberships, 
Because of this the leadership and the work- 
ing staffs have difficulties in reaching the 
millions who are involved. This becomes a 
serious problem” 

“The greatest challenge is how to organize 
a successful struggle on this front (civil 
rights) * * for this a necessary condition 
is a united working class. Never has there 
been a more opportune moment to drive this 
point home; white workers must under- 
stand—and they can be made to see it—that 
the trade unions can have the support of all 
workers, Negro and white, only if they also 
take up the problems arising from the 
policies of discrimination. The working 
class can be convinced to take on this fight 
on the gfounds that only in this way can it 
achieve the unity necessary to tackle the 
problems facing the entire class. The prog- 
ress made between the last two AFL-CIO 
conventions on this question offers an addi- 
tional handle in this struggle.” 

“In the immediate future the struggle will 
proceed on three levels, First, the overall 
national objective will be to get the civil 
rights legislation passed by Congress. The 
second level will be organized struggle for 
specific objectives. This should not be 
viewed as a retreat from the high point of 
huge mass demonstrations. On the con- 
trary, it is the strength displayed in the 
mass demonstrations that makes it possible 
to win the battles for specific victories. This 
kind of struggle takes initiative, planning, 
and organization; an area of challenge in 
which we can make a unique contribution. 
The third level is the continued struggle in 
the South. The one most formidable ob- 
stacle in the South is the reign of terror. If 
we could launch a national and an interna- 
tional campaign against this brutality we 
could make a signal contribution to the 
freeing of the South.” 

A special project: "Why can there not be a 
clearinghouse that exposes every act of terror 
in the world? This is to which 
the churches might well direct their atten- 
tion. The civil rights front is that on which 
the main battles are being fought today. It 
must at all times receive our top attention.” 


Equal Rights and Equal Opportunities 
for All Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA x 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1964 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to congrat- 
ulate the leadership, as well as the indi- 
vidual Members, on both sides of this his- 
toric civil rights debate for the restrained 
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and statesmanlike manner in which they 
have conducted themselves during the 
long and often arduous consideration of 
this measure. 

I believe the Nation has a right to be 
proud of the way in which the House of 
Representatives has conducted its busi- 
ness these past several weeks, of the full 
and mature consideration given to each 
section of the bill, and of the strong and 
decisive action taken. 

In my opinion, the House has acted 
in the highest traditions of freedom and 
of our democratic institutions—and in 
a manner to reflect honor on us all. 

The actions we have taken here con- 
stitute a major step forward in our effort 
to guarantee every American, regardless 
of race, creed, color, or national origin, 
equal rights and equal opportunities in 
such vital areas as education, employ- 
ment, and voting, in nearly 100 federally 
assisted programs of various kinds, in the 
administration of justice, in the use of 
public facilities, and in equal access to 
public accommodations. 

BECAUSE IT IS RIGHT 

My mind keeps returning to the in- 
spiring words of the late President John 
F, Kennedy, when, last June, he called 
on Congress to take prompt and positive 
action to insure the blessings of liberty 
for all Americans and their posterity— 
not merely for reasons of economic effi- 
ciency, world diplomacy and domestic 
bre enten above all, because it is 

President Kennedy pointed to the 
“fires of frustration and discord” that 
had broken out across the length and 
breath of the land, confronting our peo- 
ple with a serious moral crisis and de- 
manding a supreme effort to right the 
many wrongs of the past and protect all 
citizens in their right to vote, to go to 
school, to get a job, and to be served in 
public places without arbitrary discrimi- 
nation. 

It is certainly a tragic paradox that 
the brutal and senseless assassination 
of President Kennedy in November has 
so shocked the country that many have 
finally come to believe there could be no 
more fitting tribute to his memory than 
the speedy enactment of this historic 
civil rights measure, for which he worked 
so hard. 

SIDE BY SIDE 

The new President, Lyndon Johnson, 
left no doubt of his position on this 
matter when, in his first address to a 
joint session of Congress, he declared: 

We have talked long enough in this coun- 
try about equal rights. We have talked for 
100 years or more. Yes, it is time now to 
write the next chapter—and to write it in 
the books of law. 


In his eloquent state of the Union 
message in January, President Johnson 
set the pace when he challenged the 
Members of the House and Senate: 

Let this session of Congress me known as 
the session which did more for civil rights 
than the last hundred sessions combined. 


Later, in the same address, the new 
Chief Executive outlined his personal 
philosophy on the subject: 

Let me make one principle of this ad- 
ministration abundantly clear: All of these 
increased opportunities—in employment, 
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education, housing and every field—must 
be open to Americans of every color. 

As far as the writ of Federal law will run, 
we must abolish not some, but all racial 
discrimination. 

For this is not merely an economic issue— 
or a social, political or international issue. 
It is a moral issue—and it must be met by 
the passage this session of the bill now 
pending in the House. 

All members of the public should have 
equal access to facilities open to the public. 

All members of the public should be 
equally eligible for Federal benefits 
financed by the public. 

All members of the public should have an 
equal chance to vote for public officials— 
and to send their children to good public 
schools—and to contribute their talents to 
the public good. 

Today Americans of all races stand side by 
side in Berlin and Vietnam. 

They died side by side in Korea. 

Surely they can work and eat and travel 
side by side in America. 

CALIFORNIA—AN EARLY LEADER 


Those of us from California realize 
that most of the protections contained 
in the House measure have been on our 
statute books for many years. 

But, as early leaders in the fight to 
extend our American constitutional 
heritage of freedom, equality, and indi- 
vidual liberty to all the State's citizens, 
we sometimes tend to take this heritage 
for granted, and often do not fully 
realize the importance of dynamic na- 
tional leadership in the struggle to rid 
this country, once and for all, of the pol- 
son of racial and minority group dis- 
crimination. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS 


Though it is now more than 100 years 
since the Emancipation Proclamation 
was issued by President Abraham Lin- 
coln, and it is only too apparent that we 
have a long way to go to fulfill the bright 
promise of that historic document. 

As President Johnson has said: 

Until justice is blind to color, until edu- 
cation is unaware of race, until opportunity 
is unconcerned with the color of men’s skins, 
emancipation will be a proclamation, but 
not a fact. 

THE SPIRIT OF FREEDOM 


To me, the work of the past few years, 
on the part of Americans from all sec- 
tions of the country, in helping to bring 
this comprehensive Civil Rights Act so 
near to enactment by the National Legis- 
lature, is an extremely encouraging and 
healthy sign. 

It indicates, in my opinion, that the 
spirit of freedom is as much alive today 
as it was on that September day in 1787 
when the framers of our Constitution 
joined together “to form a more perfect 
Union, establish justice, and secure the 
blessings of liberty” for themselves and 
for us, their posterity. 

THE BILL OF RIGHTS TRADITION 

From the earliest days of the Republic, 
Americans have always been concerned 
about equal enjoyment of the fruits of 
freedom. 

In fact, the Founding Fathers and a 
solid majority of the citizens of the Orig- 
inal Thirteen States were so much in 
favord of written, enforcible guarantees 
of civil rights and civil liberties, that 
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they insisted on acceptance of what ulti- 
mately became the first 10 amendments 
to the U.S. Constitution—the world- 
famous Bill of Rights—as a definite con- 
dition for ratification by their respective 
States. 

There is no doubt, and historians 
unanimously agree, that, without such 
firm assurance that the first order of 
business for the new Government would 
be adoption of these civil rights guaran- 
tees, it would have been nearly impossi- 
ble to obtain ratification from the re- 
quired nine States. 

A SELF-EVIDENT TRUTH 


Despite this historic tradition, and de- 
spite the unmistakable assertion of the 
Declaration of Independence that all 
men are created equal—and that they 
were endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable rights—we in the 
United States have been incredibly slow 
in making this 187-year-old doctrine a 
reality for millions of our fellow citizens. 

CONGRESSIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


The year is now 1964—the 10th anni- 
versary of the Supreme Court’s famous 
school desegregation decision. During 
these 10 years the judiciary branch of 
the Government, led by a vigorous and 
outspoken Supreme Court, has taken the 
lead and shouldered the major burden 
of assuring that our constitutional heri- 
tage of freedom, equality, and individual 
liberty is enjoyed by all Americans, re- 
gardless of race, creed, color, or national 
origin. 

In more recent years, the executive 
branch has assumed its rightful leader- 
ship role in this struggle by taking the 
initiative and exerting its moral and 
legal authority toward the attainment of 
full equality of treatment for minority 
groups under the law. 

However, with the exception of two 
measures of rather limited scope passed 
in 1957 and 1960, the legislative branch 
has seemed unable or unwilling to adapt 
itself to the changing times, and has 
failed to take a strong, unequivocal stand 
in favor of the principle of equal rights 
for all Americans. 

We now have the opportunity as well 
as the urgent responsibility, to shake 
off the paralysis of the past, to move 
back into the mainstream of American 
life, and adopt a meaningful civil rights 
program at this session of Congress. 

We must not fail to take advantage of 
this opportunity, for the legislative 
branch must reassume its historic role 
of guiding the often conflicting forces 
at work in our dynamic socicty—and 
guiding them into positive and construc- 
tive channels that will contribute to a 
brighter future for us all. 

THE AMERICAN DREAM 


It has been a pleasure for me to sup- 
port the administration’s strong and 
meaningful civil rights bill. I have sup- 
ported it because I believe it long overdue 
that Congress join the noble crusade to 
create a better America, to banish the 
phrase second- class citizen” from our 
vocabulary, and to fulfill the revolution- 
ary dream of freedom and equality for 
all Americans. 


February 10 
Old Island Days in Key West 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 7, 1964 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 1. Key Westers began their 
annual celebration of Old Island Days, 
which will continue through March 14. 

The celebration features the annual 
“Wreckers Ball,” Coronation Ball, flower 
exhibits, plays, dinners, and house and 
garden tours of famous landmarks. 
This year, in addition to the other 
lovely homes and gardens on display, the 
tour will include visits to the Ernest 
Hemingway house and the Tennessee 
Williams house. 

I take this opportunity, Mr. Speaker, 
not only to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues this interesting and colorful 
celebration which I hope some of them 
may be privileged to see, but also to 
commend and extend my appreciation 
to those persons instrumental in the 
restoration and beautification of this 
lovely island of Key West. 

While hundreds of persons have taken 
up the fight to save and restore famous 
old Key West landmarks, three people in 
particular stand out. They are Mrs. 
Reta Sawyer, Mrs. Jessie Porter Newton 
and Mr. Mitchell Wolfson. In a very 
short time and with very limited funds, 
the Old Island Restoration Founda- 
tion has accomplished an incredible feat. 

Recently, the Key West Citizen, which 
has been a long and ardent supporter of 
this effort, published several articles 
which give an idea of the perseverance 
and hard work which have, and are, go- 
ing into the project. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Key West ee Citizen, Jan. 28, 
1964 ; 


RETA Sawyer: Sur's at OLD ISLAND HELM Š 

Mrs. Paul E. Sawyer has been president of 
Old Island Restoration Foundation since its 
inception in 1960. No one persón, however 
active he has been in foundation projects, 
can visualize the work that she has done. 

She thought up most of the ideas, and 
has a special talent for finding the right peo- 
ple to carry them out. 

Her tact soothes hurt feelings, and steers 
the foundation around differences of opin- 
ion that might easily wreck it. 

Reta Sawyer has become an able executive 
who runs an efficient office, and knows what 
every chairman is doing. She coordinates 
all the activities of Old Island Days and never 
fails to get the show on the road, without 
seeming harried or hurried. 

Reta is truly dedicated to preserving the 
heritage of Key West, and to bringing it 
prosperity through tourists. She deserves 
a hearty “well done” from the community. 


[From the Key West Citizen, Jan. 28, 1964] 
How Ir ALL STARTED: FIRST THE VISION, THEN 
THE REALITY 
(By Mary Wood Malone) 

Old Key West was nearing oblivion; nearly 
everybody wanted a modern box of a house 
and a place of business faced with plate glass 
and neon. 
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There was glee when an historic mansion 
on Duval Street, where Carolyn Lowe mount- 
ed to her widow's walk to taunt Union troops 
with a Confederate flag, burned to ruin, and 
the site became a dandy parking lot. 

Jessie Porter Newton, a Conch woman 
with imagination, blazed with indigfiation, 
and did something, 

She convinced the likeliest home-town- 
boy-made-good, financier Mitchell Wolfson, 
that he should restore some old house as an 
example. He told her to find one with his- 
toric significance, and let him know. 

Wolfson bought a dilapidated house 80 
quietly that the talk of razing it went on 
even after restoration work was started. It 
does not seem possible that he foresaw the 
amount of money and effort that would be 
expended, but he never flinched. Mrs. Wolf- 
son thought of furnishing it with superb 
English antiques, and the entire family ap- 
proved of purchasing, the four great folios 
of Audubon's “Birds of America.” 

That is how Key West got its finest treas- 
ure, the Audubon House. > 

A group of Key West women arranged en- 
tertainment for the crowd of guests who 
attended the opening of the Audubon House, 
and someone remembered the old custom of 

red shawls. The guests were taken 
on a tour of other old houses, via the Conch 
train, and that was the beginning of the 
house and tour idea. > 

That same year, 1960, 10 people decided to 
form a society to try to preserve the unique 
buildings of Key West. Jessie Porter Newton 
persuaded the head of the National Trust to 
come to Key West to give advice. A charter 
Was drawn up, and Old Island Restoration 
Foundation, Inc., was born, with no money 
and no idea of what to tackle. 

One day, Mrs. Edward B. Knight, with Mrs. 
Newton and the then city manager, Bazel 
Crowe, in her car, turned into the Mallory 
Dock area. The wharf was a ruin, but 
3 of the sturdy old warehouses were still 
n use. 

They looked at the harbor and the incom- 
Parable view of the Gulf of Mexico, at the 
area of land already owned by the city, and 
had the same thought, “Wouldn't this be a 
Wonderful location for a civic center?” 

The timing was opportune, A public works 
board had been created by act of the legis- 
lature to do what a series of deadlocked city 
commissions had been unable to do—build 
a convention hall, a new city hall, and en- 
large the golf course to 18 holes. 

The fledgling Old Island Foundation tried 
Out its power of persuasion, There was a 
time of disco nt, frustration, and 
ridicule, that no one likes to remember, but 
in the end the public works board and the 
city commission were convinced that the 
idea had merit. 

When the restoration of the area that was 
Commodore Porter's base for antipiratical 
campaign was done, it was a handsome job. 

The largest building, a red brick warehouse, 
was transformed into a community hall, air- 
conditioned and fully equipped for conven- 
tions, meetings, dances, exhibits, and con- 
certs. 

It was locked and empty most of the time, 
because it never occurred to people to put it 
to use. They just fussed because there was 
ho place big enough for their doings, Other 
Old buildings, unfinished inside, stood idle. 

Then the Key West Players undertook to 
fix up a building, which became the Water- 
front Playhouse. By superhuman efforts, 
they begged and borrowed $30,000 to make a 
gem of a theater. 

Playgoers appreciate the widely spaced, 
comfortable seats, and the air conditioning. 
The fine stage and lighting equipment give 
the actors and singers the tools to produce 
truly professional performances. 

Old Island Restoration Foundation, with a 
growing membership, took over a frame house 
that had once been the Steamship Co., moved 
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it to a new location, and called it Hospitality 
House. It has from the beginning been a 
busy place, sought out by tourists to gather 
information about the town. 

The last warehouse to be put to use 
houses the Key West Chamber of Com- 
merce and the marketplace, a sort of wom- 
an’s exchange, where clubs and church 
societies sell homemade products for char- 
ity: 

_ WHERE THE TOURISTS ARE 

Tourists immediately appreciated Old 
Mallory Square, and blazed the trail for the 
locals. They found that the wharf was a 
fine place to fish, to sun themselves and 
enjoy the view of the harbor and the Gulf 
of Mexico, and watch the Navy and fishing 
vessels go by. 

Rank on rank of cars park there for free, 
while thelr owners start out on foot to see 
the old town, to ride the Conch train and 
to visit Key West Fabrics. Old houses and 
new construction done in the old manner 
have developed into a smart shopping area, 
selling merchandise that appeals to visitors. 


OLD ISLAND POLICY 


From the beginning, Old Island has used 
persuasion, example and encouragement in 
preserving the quaintness of Key West. : 

It wants no legal authority such as is ex- 
ercised by the Vieux Carre Association of 
New Orleans, where property owners must 
obtain consent to repair a leaking roof. 

Often the process is heartbreakingly slow, 
but it has paid off in good will, 

Members called on all property owners in 
Conchtown, a roughly fan-shaped area 
bounded on the north by the waterfront, 
and by Whitehead, Angela and White Streets, 
to request them not to tear down or remodel 
their buildings without consulting Old Is- 
land's Board of Architectural Review. 

More than 90 percent gave consent; the 
other owners simply could not be located, 
or the property was part of unsettled estates. 

This plan has been surprisingly successful, 
The owner of a chain of hamburger stands 
was dissuaded from building one on Caro- 
line Street. He picked a site on the very 
fringe of the old town, where there were al- 
ready a number of modern buildings, and 
embellished the premises with a brick-paved 


en. 

The best result of the campaign ts that 
pro owners appreciate the charm and 
value of their own buildings, and are doing 
painting and repair work. 

‘There is a brisk market for old houses. 
The exteriors are carefully preserved; the 
interiors equipped with modern comforts. 
It provides a lot of work for the building 
trades, 

For a time, the restorers of dwellings were 
newcomers; now Key Westers are doing it, 
with houses they would have scorned a few 
years ago, 

Business people are getting into the act. 
The first restoration was Harbor House. A 
sagging, halfburned old store has been made 
into a charming jewelry shop; several attor- 
neys have their offices in old houses located 
near the courthouse; two real estate brokers 
have offices in quaint dwellings; a dress shop 
has built a new facade in the Old Island 
manner, and the Town House is the trans- 
formed La Concha, 

A cottage in which the late, great John 
Dewey of Columbia University lived was re- 
modeled to house an art gallery. 

Half a dozen Duval Street property owners 
haye plans in the making to transform busi- 
ness premises. It is hoped that all of them 
will eventually see the light, tear down the 
hideous false fronts and make the street 
what it used to be. 

No one is going to force them to do it, but 
business survival will. What has Key West 
to attract visitors, besides climate and fish- 
ing, but its quaintness, tied in with its ex- 
citing history? 2 
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During the winter season, Hospitality 
House ls staffed by volunteers who tell tour- 
ists what there Is to see, and dispense adver- 
tising folders for the various attractions, such 
as the Audubon House, the Bahama House, 
and the newly-opened Hemingway and Old 
Pirate Houses. ` 

People who invest money in preserving his- 
toric places deserve Old Island’s help in per- 
suading people that they are well worth 
seeing. 5 

PUBLICIZING KEY WEST 

Because Old Island Restoration Founda- 
tion is a nonprofit organization, it can ask 
for and get publicity that would bust the ad- 
vertising budgets of General Motors and Gen- 
eral Electric combined, all for free. It is 
merely a matter of knowing who to ask and 
assembling information about the “rock.” 

Reader’s Digest and Life magazines have 
Key West stories already at press. There is 
the prospect of a picture story about the 
Martello Towers in Life. The text material 
has been submitted. 

The biggest advertising agency in Florida 
is now sending Old Island Days stories and 
pictures to the travel editors of metropolitan 
papers, at no cost to the foundation. 

The Miami Herald has a feature story with 
pictures on the Hemingway house, and has 
promised a general story on Old Island Days. 

The Key West Citizen carries Old Island 
stories all year round, in addition to this 
special edition and the earlier mailaway. 

Miami television station WTVJ donates 
spot announcements during the entire 6 
weeks of Old Island Days, as do the Key West 
radio stations. 

The Florida Development Commission will 
have all its pretty hostesses wearing Key 
West's traditional red shawls during Old Is- 
land Days, at the Florida Show Oase in New 
York and at the welcome stations in North 
Florida, 

HOW THE WORK GETS DONE 


Old Island members donate their time and 
abilities, many on a full-time basis, to bring 
tourists to Key West, and to give them 
something to see and things to do, to keep 
them here. 

The foundation operates on a frayed shoe- 
string: it has 455 individual members at $5 
a head, and 85 commercial members at $25. 

The latter get advertising space in a hand- 
somely printed brochure giving the Old Is- 
land Days program of events, which is dis- 
tributed through the Florida Show Case in 
New York, transportation ticket offices and 
travel agencies around the country, and by 
the welcome stations for motorists. ` 

And it isn't easy to sell these memberships, 

One would think that every Key Wester 
would dash off a check to help the organiza- 
tion which has preserved the heritage of the 
island and benefited all kinds of business by 
attracting ever-increasing numbers of visit- 
ors. 


State-Local Finances: Recurring Crisis 
or Gradual Evolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, with 
the tax bill a focal point in our legislative 
activities at the present time and one de- 
bated pro and con by experts in the field, 
an article by C. Lowell Harriss, profes- 
sor of economics at Columbia University, 
would appear to be timely. 
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Professor Harriss, economic consultant 
for Tax Foundation, Inc., has written ex- 
tensively on economics, public finance, 
and taxation. He has been a consultant 
on taxation to the U.S. Treasury, the 
United Nations, New York State, the city 
of New York, to Venezuela and to various 
private companies and organizations. 
State-LocaL FINANCES; RECURRING CRISIS OR 

GRADUAL EVOLUTION 
(By C. Lowell Harriss, economic consultant, 
Tax Foundation, Inc.) 

Reduction in Federal tax rates now seems 
certain. No one, however, talks seriously 
about cuts in State-local tax rates. Any dis- 
cussion is likely to be about which tax rates 
are to be raised, by how much, and whether 
new revenue sources are required, Higher 
State-local tax rates lie ahead for most of us. 
This prospect grows out of another—rising 
State-local expenditure. 

Are we building up to a crisis or can we 
expect the gradual adjustment which can be 
taken in stride? 

Crises in State-local finance are in the 
making but not a sſngle, great, nationwide 
crisis. For if one thing is true about State 
and local governments it is that they differ. 
Not all, by any means, will face financial 
strains. The bad troubles will not all hit in 
the same year or biennium. Yet most of us 
must expect that the communities and States 
in which we live will try to increase spend- 
ing more rapidly than the existing revenue 
systems will su; 

The postwar period has brought crises in 
State-local finance. They have been met, 
even though not always so well as we might 
like, More or less gradually, the public has 
coped with conflicts between its desires for 
more public services and its lack of enthu- 
slasm for higher taxes. The results—in ex- 
penditures, taxation, and borrowing—have 
been impressive. 

State-local revenue systems as they now 
stand will yield enough to pay for a lot of 
additional State-local service as the economy 
grows—but less than the public will want. 


pro- 
jJections put State-local ER in 1976 at 
about $142 bilion (1962 dollars). This 
would be nearly twice the 1963 total and a 
per capita increase approaching 80 percent, 
an expansion of nearly one-third in the per- 
centage of gross national product. Any 
such rise in 13 years seems to me highly im- 
probable. But when a serious study by an 
experienced organization suggests such 
growth, we must stop and think. 

No one can look at population projections 
and expect—or desire—anything but more in 
total (not necessarily per capita) of the 
things we buy through State and local gov- 
ernment. There ig little reason to expect 
Federal expenditure to follow population 
trends closely—national defense, interest, 
foreign aid, space exploration, and veterans 
aid would seem to have slight relation to 
population growth. State-local spending, 
however, is related more closely to popula- 
tion. This spending will rise because Amer- 
icans have chosen to have children in great 
number and also because, fortunately, we 
live longer. As a percentage of total popula- 
tion, however, growth may be significantly 
less than in recent years. 

Yet an important unknown must be noted, 
and also a known which is unfavorable. 
(1) We do not know the amount of internal 
migration. The population that counts for 
any State or locality's spending is not the 
national total but the number within the 
jurisdiction. Over no longer than a decade 
the difference between high and low migra- 
tion can be significant for some communi- 
ties. (2) The known is that much of the 
growth will be in urban and metropolitan 
areas. And State-local spending per capita 
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seems to rise with increasing urbanization 
and density. 

From 1948 to 1961 per capita State-local 
spending rose about 7 percent a year, com- 
pounded. Such a rate, projected a dozen 
years, would lead to a staggering, but I think, 
unrealistic figure. Restraining forces also 

t 


e. 

One restraint should be significant relief 
from wage-price increases. In the period 
1948-62, the percentage increase in the prices 
of State-local purchases came to more than 
double that for the whole economy. 

The real rise in State-local costs was not, 
in my judgment, so great. The figures make 
no allowance for changes in productivity in 
the Government sector, e.g., output per man- 
hour. In paying more to civil servants, the 
public may also be getting better quality of 
service or more units of output per man- 
hour. The average of over $5,300 paid to 
a schoolteacher today is generally for a per- 
son with more training than that of the 
teacher whose average 1950 salary was around 
$3,000. Not all of the increase in payment 
has been for inflation alone. 

The next few years may be better for gov- 
ernments. Much State-local spending is for 
salaries. In 1950 State-local salary rates were 
often below those for comparable jobs in the 
rest of the economy. Figures for 1962 sug- 
gest that there has been a significant catch- 
ing up. In the private economy the average 
annual earnings per full-time employee rose 
by $2,200 from 1948 to 1962 while for the 
State-local employees the rise was $2,500 to 
exactly the same average. The $300 gap 
closed ls 6 percent of the present average 
salary. Differentials have been reduced and 
often wiped out. This Is a cost which 
does not need to be incurred again. 

Will an upward trend of prices in general 
continue to add to State-local spending? 
The Consumer Price Index keeps creeping up- 
ward, inducing pressure for wage increases. 
Construction costs—highly important for 
State and local governments—also go up. 
The outlook is uncertain. 

LAWMAKERS APPEAR ANXIOUS TO SLOW TAX 

HIKES 

A second restraining factor will be revenue 
stringency. Getting money has not always 
been easy for State and local governments 
in the last few years, Difficulties will grow. 
Present tax systems will bring increasing 
yields. Further tax rate increases are to be 
expected. But will they not encounter 
stronger resistance as tax rates must rise 
from historically high levela? Cuts in Fed- 
eral tax rates will provide some offset. On 
balance, however, revenue stringency will be 
highly restrictive, not everywhere but Pee the 
average. 

More lawmakers are concerned aout dam- 
aging the prospects of the State or local 
economy by taxation. There is lively and 
growing competition for new companies and 
for the expansion of old. State or local 
governments are limited in what they can do 
to attract business. One thing that is pos- 
sible is to refrain from taxes which impose 
burdens higher than elsewhere (in relation 
to the services of value to the businesses). 
More and more lawmakers appear to be anx- 
ious to go slow on tax increase. 

Will State-local finances be eased by in- 
creases in Federal grants? The Federal 
Treasury is not bulging. Even though expe- 
rience virtually assures that there will be 
more grant programs, and expansions of ex- 
isting programs, one restrictive force seems 
clear. If a tax cut of the order of magnitude 
now before Congress is adopted, Federal 
budget deficits are likely for several years. 
Despite talk about “holding the line” on 
Federal spending, more growth is probable. 
If so, the amounts flowing to State and local 
governments will hardly continue to rise by 
the $700 million or so a year of the last 
decade. 


A third factor restraining the growth of 
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State-local spending has two parts, (1) the 
search 8 operating efficiency, and 
(2) the stence on greater assurance Bon 
program decisions are justified. 

ATTACH A “PRICE TAG” TO NEW PROGRAMS 

Sometimes from within State-local gov- 
eruments, sometimes from without, some- 
times from both sides, there are constructive 
forces for improving operating efficiency- 
While no one knows how much of the po- 
tential saving has been achieved to date, my 
guess is that the remaining opportunities 
are enormously greater than those already 
realized. The efforts needed for success are 
often difficult. Yet if the best of methods 
and procedures now known were applied 
wherever they would be appropriate, the 
savings over the country as a whole would 
be tremendous. And the search for still 
better methods must be unending. 

The second element is the wise selection 
of what to do and how much, i.e., the pro- 
gram and its scope as distinguished from the 
methods of operation. Some progress is 
being made to improve dec One 
helpful step is to insist that the price tag 
be attached to new spending proposals. 

Now we return to the “upward pressure” 
theme, 

(1) Quality 

An improving quality of at least some 
State-local seryices is not only a necessary 
means tọ human progress but also an es- 
sential ingredient of a better standard of 
living. A lot of public business is yet un- 
done—improvement in courts, policing, pub- 
lice health, parks and recreation facilities, 
education, provisions for the needy, streets 
and highways, traffic congestion and so on. 
Many communities and States are distress- 
ingly far behind the leaders. The costs of 
reaching on a broad scale the quality levels 
now achieved in some places will be heavy. 
(2) Internal incentives for expansion: Out- 

side support 

Governmental agencies contain within 
themselves forces working for expansion— 
the close familiarity with both need and op- 
portunity, the desire to do a better job, per- 
sonal advance, the absence of market tests 


become experts; legislators and 
the public cannot understand the intricacies 
and therefore feel pressed to follow the ex- 
“Inside” motivation is often linked 
closely with that for improving quality. 

Not infrequently, the “clientele,” a section 
of the public which is benefited especially, 
gives effective reenforcement to “inside” ar- 
guments for expansion. Some say a poli- 
tiotan's job is to get benefits for his constitu- 
ehts to be paid for largely by others. 

Organization of government employees, and 
the momentum built up over the postwar 
years, will enhance the pressure for salary 
and fringe increases. 

(3) Built-in elements of expansion: Resist- 
ance to change 

Many State and local governments are al- 
ready committed more or less firmly to pol- 
icies which will force rising expenditures. 
(Federal pressures have somewhat the same 
effect.) We cannot always distinguish clear- 
ly between built-in increases which go along 
with population growth and those which are 
in addition. Nevertheless, the total effect is 
to raise spending because of decisions made 
in the past, sometimes at another level of 
government. In addition to debt service, 

commitments, and automatic salary 
increases, such things as grant-in-ald pro- 
grams have built-in elements of growth. 

A related force is resistance to change— 
reluctance to modernize the obsolete, to dis- 
pense with the dispensable, to raise operat- 
ing efficiency, to take advantage of new de- 
velopments in science, business, social orga- 
nization. Earmarking of revenues does not 
enhance the ability to control most effective- 
ly in the light of changing conditions. 
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(4) Incomplete adjustments to inflation 

The full bill for past inflation has not yet 
been paid. The replacement of facilities 
bulit in the past will often need to be at 
much higher cost levels. Retirement plans 
are likely to call for higher pensions for past 
services than can be paid for by the funds 
obtained to date. The upward scaling of 
benefit rates in response to inflation has not 
always been accompanied by the accumula- 
tion of funds to pay the bill. 

Some of today’s senior, higher quality, and 
professional civil servants came to work for 
government when public service for persons 
of high ability and training was relatively 
more attractive than today. Many who have 
stayed on would probably not be inclined to 
accept government employment if they were 
now deciding on careers. While average 
salaries of State-local employees have been 
rising significantly, the salary position of 
the most valuable personnel has often de- 
teriorated in relation to what has become 
available outside. For a small fraction of 
government employees, but a group of excep- 
tional importance, salaries must go up unless 
quality of service is to deteriorate. 

(5) Density and urbanization 


Our land is one of increasing density and 
urbanization; and increases in State-local 
spending per capita have been closely asso- 
ciated with these two conditions. Costs of 
State-local government per capita will rise 
as the trends continue. Cities have always 
contained many poor people and many from 
different backgrounds; the next few years, 
however, may see relatively greater pressures 
as racial problems add to complexities. The 
problems of metropolitan areas cannot be 
met except at great expense (e.g., cost of land 
acquisition for highways and other public 
facilities). But we have more freedom than 
is sometimes assumed about the extent to 
which to use government spending as against 
the private economy. 

State-local tax systems as now constituted 
bring yields which rise somewhat more in 
percentage terms than does gross national 
product. Consequently, gradual adjustment 
to much growth of spending will be easy. 
Without tax rate increases, total yields go up 
around 1.1 percent for each 1 percent rise 
in gross national product, perhaps more as a 
result of changes made in 1963 legisaltive 
sessions. For income taxes the responsive- 
ness is higher than for sales and property 
taxes. Among income taxes the scale of rates 
makes a difference in yield sensitivity. As a 
result, variations among States in revenue 
outlook are more than minor. 

Within States there will be substantial 
differences from one community to another 
in the growth of yield from present revenue 
systems. Considerable importance attaches 
to the amount of additions to the property 
tax base through new construction, real 
estate price increases, and assessment prac- 
tices. g 

For the most part, however, yields of exist- 
ing taxes will not suffice, Gaps will differ. 
We must expect wide disparity in the seri- 
ousness of the problems. Much will depend 
upon the growth of spending, and this is 
within the control of the public. 

The history of mankind is one of unbroken 
difficulty of governments in getting revenues 
needed to finance the spending desired by 
those who make the decisions—whether the 
monarch with his wars and palaces or the 
modern suburban family wanting better 
schools. This condition will not end. Un- 
less there is more drastic restraint on the 


growth of spending than experience gives us 


reason to éxpect, several States (and locali- 
ties) must adopt new taxes and many must 
raise rates. 

The author of Ecclesiastes may have ex- 
aggerated in saying “there is no new thing 
under the sun.” But he had a point, and it 
applies to our problem. One major oppor- 
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tunity for meeting the of State- 
local finance is anything but new. It is to 
improve the property tax. Some of us may 
almost feel, “This is where I came in” (to 
the world of taxation). Until well into the 
great depression, property taxation was 
dominant. It was well suited to gradual 
changes in spending because it offered a 
simple means of boosting rates from year to 
year. By the 1930's, however, the property 
tax had become not only heavy but also 
messy and riddled with defects. Here and 
there the postwar years have witnessed sig- 
nificant improvement. Currently there may 
be the beginning of a movement bringing 
substantial progress. 

The property tax in principle may deserve 
no gold medals for excellence. Considering 
the alternatives available to the American 
people, however, it may offer the best promise 
for getting revenue to pay the rising bills 
for local government. In any such move- 
ment the first, and absolutely essential, step 
must be to reduce defects. In many local- 
ities they are serious—frequent and large. 
Yet experience in some communities has 
shown that persisting, gross inequities are 
not inherent in the tax. Remedy is possible. 
A recent report by the Advisory Committee 
on Intergovernmental Relations offers guid- 
ance. Civil leaders have an opportunity to 
help in a cause which combines several at- 
tractive features, eg., greater equity in the 
sharing of a tax which will certainly be 
large, and strengthening local government. 

Decisions made in the past and not as a 
practical matter within our control over the 
next few years (for example, those which will 
lead to continued population growth) make 
costly intreases in State-local spending 
inevitable. Experience leaves little basis for 
doubt that other forces will lead to greater 
State-local spending per capita. Some of 
these forces are in one sense outside our con- 
trol—desire for better schools or relief from 
traffic congestion. Yet in a realistic sense 
even these pressures are subject to control. 
We do have some choice about how fully and 
how efficiently we shall try to deal with 
them. The same is even truer of the influ- 
ence for expenditure increase which will 
come from the numerous inducements for 
expansion of governmental services. 

Today's State-local revenue systems, with- 
out tax rate increases, will finance much 
expansion of spending if the economy con- 
tinues to grow at a speed which we can 
reasonably expect. But unless the trends of 
history 


change abruptly, most States and ` 


localities will encounter financial strains 
which cannot be met without new taxes and 
higher rates. The extent of these increased 
tax burdens will depend upon our choices 
about increases in expenditures. 


Johnson Must Take a Cold Look at 
U.S. African Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10,1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, with 
the growing complications facing us in 
all parts of the globe, with especially 
troublesome signs developing in Africa, 
the instability of the new regimes is being 
universally argued. 

In the last 3 years under the titular 
direction of Assistant Secretary of State 
for African Affairs, G. Mennen Williams, 
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US. foreign policy in Africa has pro- 
duced nothing but a series of black eyes 
and disaster. In view of the blundering 
operations in Africa in the last 3 years, 
a review of our African policy would be 
in order, and the point is effectively pre- 
sented by Walter Trohan, chief of 
Chicago Tribune’s Washington Bureau, 
in his Report from Washington in this 
morning’s Chicago Tribune, which I in- 
sert into the Recorp at this point: 

JouHNnson Must Take 4 Corp Loox ar US. 

AFRICAN PoLICY 

WasnıncrToON, February 9—Against a back- 
ground of uprisings, violence, unrest, and 
sagging economy, President Johnson wili 
have to take a long, cold look at American 
foreign policy in Africa which has been a 
morass of frustration and failure. 

Of the 35 nations in Africa—old and new— 
14 are bewitched, bothered, and bewildered. 
United Nations Secretary General U Thant, 
who has been touring some of the troubled 
spots, has likened the plight of some African 
nations to “teething troubles,” although they 
have been marked by murder, assassination 
attempts, Communist seizure of power, and 
bloody revolts. 

Teething troubles don’t bring demands for 
troops to insure stability. British troops 
were sent to Uganda, Tanganyika, and Kenya. 
Nor can the sinister statements and actions 
of John Okello, a Cuban-trained revolution- 
ary in Zanzibar, be Ukened to a baby going 
through phases of 

Okello fomented the bloody coup in Zanzi- 
bar. He threatened to force one enemy to 
kill his sons and daughters and then him- 
self, and to force another to pour gasoline 
over himself and set himself afire. He didn't 
do it, but it shows a pattern of thinking, as 
does the insistence of Kwame Nkrumah in 
Ghana on being addressed as “the messiah." 

It might be more accurate to acknowledge 
that these emerging nations have been given 
too much too soon. It would seem that they 
are not ripe for self-government, because 
they do not have a trained leadership or a 
developed sense of responsibility. 


PORTUGAL IMPROVES POSITION IN ANGOLA 


Of all the European nations that had great 
empires in Africa, now only Portugal re- 
mains. And despite predictions and demands 
that the Portuguese go immediately, they 
have actually improved their position in 


of horror and murder last March. Now 
Congo is in the throes of another internal 
struggle due to the revolt of Communist ter- 
rorists in Ewilu Province. 

The Portuguese refused to be stampeded, 
when terrorists led by Holden Roberto tried 
to foment a revolution almost 3 years ago, 
Although the initial assault fizzled, Roberto 
and his supporters, including leftwing 
Americans, were confident that the Por- 
tuguese would be bogged down by rain and 
jungle. 

Although three rainy seasons have passed, 
the insurgent campaign is doing poorly and 
Portuguese soldiers, well fed and well 
trained, command strategic areas. The in- 
surgents are poorly fed and must hide in 
the jungie. 

Tt was supposed that the war in Angola 
would drain Portugal of its reserves. How- 
ever, Portugal is running its campaign on a 
pay-as-you-go basis with an extra tax on 
luxuries. Portugal has been able to increase 
its monetary reserve by about 300 millions 
and to report a budget surplus in the 1963 
calendar year. 

GROUP UNABLE TO WIN WORLD SUPPORT 


A third failure of the Roberto group has 
been its inability to win international sup- 
port. The world has come to realize that 
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Portugal was and is developing a multiracial 
society and is not exploiting the natives. 
Portugal has less race consciousness than 
any other nation in the world, having de- 
veloped multiracial societies in Brazil, India, 
and China as well as Africa. Now, Roberto 
has jolted our State Department by an- 
nouncing he is seeking Communist support. 

Meantime, conditions in Angola and Mo- 
gambique, Portugal's other African colony, 
have been booming. The tragedy of the 
Congo and the deterioration of Africa have 
cooled the ardor of even so-called liberal 
nations for interfering in African affairs, 
They talk of driving out Portugal but are 
not interested In any followthrough. 

The natives in Angola and Mozambique are 
not agitating for independence. They never 
have, which has confounded the liberal na- 
tions, The late John F. Kennedy was, to a 
considerable extent, the prisoner of an 
African independence policy forced on him as 
a step toward emancipation of Negroes in 
America. American Negro leaders have since 
lost their enthusiasm for Africa for the 
Africans in the face of government break- 
downs and the racist character of this policy. 

President Johnson could choose to reverse 
the policy for one of caution and soundness, 


Hon. William J. Green 


SPEECH 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1964 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to express my deep regret and sorrow at 
the sudden and untimely passing of our 
late colleague from Pennsylvania, BILL 
GREEN. 

To me WILLIAM J. Green will be re- 
membered in history for one thing more 
than any other, and that is for his cour- 
ageous and dogged support of the can- 
didacy of John F. Kennedy for Presi- 
dent of the United States. Largely as a 
result of the energetic and devoted work 
of BILL Green the great delegation from 
Pennsylvania swung to support John F. 
Kennedy on the eve of the 1960 Demo- 
cratic convention, thereby virtually as- 
suring his nomination on the first ballot 
at Los Angeles. No one worked harder 
in the subsequent campaign to elect Jack 
Kennedy President than BILL GREEN. 
And once Jack Kennedy became Presi- 
dent there was no more loyal or enthusi- 
astic supporter of the great President in 
the House than BLL Green. And that 
support, as we all know in this House, ex- 
tended far beyond BILL GREEN“ S own vote 
or his own voice. B's friends in this 
House were legion and when he made 
up his mind to support President Ken- 
nedy on some crucial issue you could 
always count on Birt Green swinging 
into line behind the programs of the New 
Frontier a very influential segment of 
Members of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, we still mourn the un- 
timely death of our late President, and 
we have felt the shock which his death 
inevitably inflicted upon the great pro- 
grams of accomplishment and achieve- 
ment to which he had summoned this 
country. When the history of the Ken- 
nedy administration is written, Mr. 
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Speaker, the name of WILLIAM J. GREEN 
will surely be written high on the roster 
of those who made this bright new era 
possible. 

Mr. Speaker, we can be proud that 
President Johnson has picked up the 
reins of leadership so effectively and 
is carrying on the Kennedy program so 
brilliantly toward achievement. But all 
of us are the poorer and the sadder to- 
day because BILL Green has gone, be- 
cause his infectious smile and his tire- 
less energy will now be missing in this 
body, and because his great heart and 
his broad influence will also be missing 
in support of our new President as he 
carries on the great American program 
which BILL Green himself had so much 
of a hand in getting started. * 

To Mrs. Green and to her family Mrs. 
Stratton and I extend our deepest sym- 
pathy. 


How Long Do We Purpose To Submit? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. BURT- L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10,1964 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, people 
throughout the world have reacted simi- 
larly to the editorial of Col. Allen Grif- 
fin which I quote below. Our prestige 
is sagging at home and abroad. We con- 
fuse “patience” with “indecision”; re- 
straint” with lack of a firm policy. We 
appear to lack courage in our abilities 
or faith in our cause. 

We should have confidence to do right, 
courage to avoid wrong, and the wisdom 
to know the difference. 

Our posture as a world leader, our 
stature in Latin America, our image at 
home require that we enunciate a firm 
policy based on the principles we profess. 

Just as quickly as we do so, we can 
bring peace with principle to our 
hemisphere. 

Once Communist Castro has been suc- 
cessful in plucking one feather from the 
tail of the eagle, others can be taken 
more easily, until all are gone. 

The editorial by Allen Griffin follows: 

How Lone Do We Proposr To Supmrr? 


We do not know how long or how often a 
great nation must accept slaps and insults 
and remain great in the eyes of other na- 
tions it hopes to influence, or perhaps even 
in the eyes of its own people. The more the 
insults, the easier it becomes to accept them, 
like any habit derived from weakness, 

Only a few days after Russian fighters 
shot down an unarmed American plane that 
had lost its way—and apparently its com- 
munications—over the frontier of East Ger- 
many, the mob in Ghana tore down the 
American Flag in an insulting demonstra- 
tion against this country. 

We have, of course, protested. We pro- 
tested the unconscionable execution of three 
Amercian fliers, upon which our protests 
were rejected and we received a scolding in- 
stead—from our wheat eaters. 

Yesterday we had the affair at Cuba, a 
continuing matter dating from another in- 
excusable display of weakness. 

We believe a firmer American policy is 
called for, or before long the United States 
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will be in the same category as the poor 
old British lion, which today presente the 
picture of a forlorn animal with its tall be- 
tween its legs. It simply had been patient 
too long. 

In the case of Ghana, for instance, the 
evidence is conclusive that the riots and 
insults were inspired by persons close to the 
Government and that they were tolerated if 
not encouraged by the redeemer, Mr. Nkru- 
mah, 

In an instance such as this, there appears 
to be only one honorable course, and it 
should be taken forthwith. Americans in 
Ghana should be ordered to leave the 
country. The Peace Corps should be with- 
drawn. The aid programs should be im- 
mediately ended, including whatever aid is 
in the pipelines. The Embassy should be re- 
duced to a legation, and its staff should be 
skeletonized. In the event of another attack 
it should be withdrawn and the Ghana rep- 
resentative in Washington given his walking 
papers. 

American decision in such circumstances 
should be precise and certain. There should 
be no doubt as to what to expect. 

If the circumstances are different and the 
Government itself (including its equipment 
and communications) endeavored to pre- 
vent rather than encourage an outrage 
against the United States, a protest would 
result in an immediate apology and the 
affair would be ended on a civilized note. 

Should such policies be applied only to 
emerging little countries that are emerg- 
ing into murderous tyrranies such as Nkru- 
mah's? 

Not at all. For the sake of the almighty 
dollar on the one hand and the blowsiest 
sort of sentimentalism on the other, we con- 
tinue to fill with bread the bellies of our 
sworn enemies. A contract for the sale of 
wheat is no more sacred than a sacred treaty, 
and we know what the Soviets have done 
with them. 


The Urgent Case for Civil Rights 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1964 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I 
appreciate the opportunity to express my 
strong support for prompt enactment of 
meaningful and effective civil rights leg- 
islation. 

I sincerely believe our Nation cannot 
afford to delay longer in making certain 
that full rights are accorded every citi- 


. zen, regardless of race, creed, or color, 


Tragically, a full century since the sign- 
ing of the Emancipation Proclamation 
has not yet provided equal opportunity 
for Negroes in voting, education, employ- 
ment, housing, the administration of 
justice, and public accommodations. 
The more glaring evidences of this 
problem have been brought dramatically 
to our attention in recent months in 
stories datelined not only in the South 
but also in the North. We from the 
northern part of this Nation must not 
hypocritically lull ourselves into believ- 
ing this is a sectional problem confined to 
the South. Such most certainly is not 
the case. With increasing regularity, 
our Nation has seen outward manifesta- 
tions of the fires which have been smold- 
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ering so long in the North as well as the 
South. My own State within recent 
months has witnessed demonstrated un- 
rest in the City of Brotherly Love. 

Many have been looking at how far 
Negroes have come in the past two dec- 
ades. Negroes, on the other hand, are 
looking at how far they still have to go. 
They see the snail’s pace of school deseg- 
regation, although 10 years has passed 
since the Supreme Court decided Brown 
against Board of Education. They see 
limited employment opportunities, a dis- 
proportionately high rate of unemploy- 
ment, exclusion from some public ac- 
commodations, and de facto school segre- 
gation in the North, equally as damaging 
to the personalities of their children as 
the legally enforced segregation con- 
demned by the Supreme Court in 1954. 

In sharp contrast with the swift rise 
to independence of the Africans in the 
world is the painful fact that American 
Negro citizens, after patiently employing 
the slow procedures of litigation to en- 
force their rights, and after numerous 
Supreme Court pronouncements re- 
affirming these rights, still find that the 
burden of proof remains upon Negroes 
and the burden of bit-by-bit implemen- 
tation has remained on the courts. 

The increasing determination of Ne- 
groes to exercise their rights, the moral 
and legal justification of their cause, the 
intransigency of some local authorities 
and the apathy of the citizenry and the 
Federal legislative and executive 
branches, have encouraged the Negro to 
take his case directly to the Nation. To 
a large extent, his actions are not unlike 
those in past years of groups such as 
Women seeking to vote and labor seek- 
ing to establish its right to organize and 
bargain collectively. 

The civil rights problem is not one 
which our leaders and our people can 
continue to view with complacency. The 
urgency is alarmingly apparent. No 
longer should we deprive a group of citi- 
zens of the rights which most of us have 
taken for granted. The Negro is entitled 
to no more rights than his fellow citi- 
zens; but certainly he should be accorded 
no less. 

It is high time that the leadership and 
the citizenry of our Nation face up to the 
fact that we have a long way to go in 
civil rights and that we cannot take long 
to travel the distance. The problem cries 
out for quick decisive solution. The 
gravity of the situation is such that 
every citizen should be aware of the 
problem and searching his soul for the 
answer, — 

In the belief that an important part 


of that answer must be supplied by this- 


Congress, I introduced on June 4 with 
a number of my colleagues, two bills 
H.R. 6778 and H.R. 6779—to enact a 
Civil Rights Act of 1963 and an Equal 
Rights Act of 1963. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1963 would 
give permanent status to the Civil Rights 
Commission and provide additional au- 
thority to the Commission to Investigate 
violation of voting rights. Completion 
of the sixth grade would be presumed 
to provide sufficient literacy to vote in 
Federal elections. 

The bill would grant the Attorney 
General authority, upon written com- 
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plaint, to institute civil proceedings in 
behalf of anyone denied admission to a 
public school because of race or color. 
A Commission on Equality of Opportu- 
nity in Employment would be created 
with authority to investigate charges of 
discrimination by businesses, labor un- 
ions, or employment agencies engaged in 
performing Government contracts or 
supported by Government funds, Inad- 
dition, State and local educational agen- 
cies could request financial assistance for 
pupil placement and administrative sery- 
ices to carry out desegregation programs. 

The Equal Rights Act of 1963 would 
prohibit racial segregation or discrimi- 
nation by businesses authorized by a 
State or political subdivision to provide 
‘accommodations, amusement, food or 
services to the public. 

The Attorney General would be au- 
thorized to seek legal redress in district 
courts of the United States to prevent 
the loss of an individual's right to equal 
protection of the laws without regard to 
race, color, religion, or national origin. 
Such action could be instituted upon 
written complaint of the individual in- 
volved, if he were unable to effectively 
seek legal protection in his own behalf 
because of financial limitations or threat 
of physical or economic reprisal. 

Many of the features contained in my 
bills are contained in the bill now before 
this House (H.R. 7152). I wholeheart- 
edly support this measure. 

Negro Americans, understandably, are 
especially desirous that meaningful pub- 
lic accommodations legislation be 
passed. This particular proposal ap- 
pears to have evoked the greatest public 
opposition. Some objectors are sincere 
in their protestations that such legisla- 
tion, based upon the commerce clause, 
is unwarranted Federal intervention; 
others have merely seized upon this as 
an excuse for continuing to deny to the 
Negro the opportunities enjoyed by 
white citizens. 

The concept of nondiscrimination in 
public accommodations has a strong 
foundation in English common. law; all 
accommodations opened for public use 
are open for all the public to use. Few 
would dispute that English common law 
has had a significant impact upon the 
constitutional and legal framework 
within which our Nation operates. 

In addition to sponsoring civil rights 
legislation, I have indicated my full sup- 
port of this important effort by speaking 
on the floor of the House, by presenting 
a statement to the Subcommittee on 
Civil Rights of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and by signing the discharge 
petition on H.R. 7152. 

I regret that the citizenry of this Na- 
tion, despite the gravity of the problem, 
apparently remains, to a large extent, 
apathetic regarding the solutions. For 
no matter the form taken by legislation 
this year, there will still remain much 
to be done by every individual if we are 
to achieve a solution to this most im- 
portant of human problems facing our 
Nation. 

Realize it or not, each citizen has an 
enormous stake in the solution of this 
problem, because each has a vested in- 
terest in the future of our great country. 
I fervently hope, not only that the Con- 
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gress will enact long overdue, effective 
civil rights measures, but also that peo- 
ple in all parts of the country will no 
longer remain apathetic to the pressing 
need for action. 


Congressman Shriver’s Annual Report to 
Kansas Fourth District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1964 


Mr. SHRIVER, Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my policy since coming to Congress 
to submit to the citizens of the Fourth 
Congressional District of Kansas an an- 
ual report of my activities as their Con- 
gressman in the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. This is the third annual re- 
port which covers the Ist session of the 
98th Congress. 

The 1st session of this 88th Congress 
was the longest in the peacetime history 
of our Nation. Adjournment sine die 
came on December 30, 1963, after a ses- 
sion of 356 days. It is because of the 
record length of the session that this re- 
port is being made later than in previous 
years. 

Overshadowing all facets of activity 
in Washington was the tragic and shock- 
ing assassination of our President, John 
F. Kennedy. It remains incomprehen- 
sible how in 20th-century America such a 
terrible deed could occur. On Decem- 
ber 5, 1963, I joined with other Members 
of the House of Representatives in a 
memorial tribute to the 35th President 
of the United States. 

Immediately following the death of 
President Kennedy, we witnessed the or- 
derly continuation of Government and 
national leadership under President 
Johnson which was essential to the con- 
duct and survival of our Republic. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


The Congress, sparked by a Republican 
economy task force, was able to effect 
reductions of $6.5 billion from the record 
budget requests of the administration for 
fiscal 1964. Final appropriations voted 
amounted to $92.4 billion. One of the 
largest reductions—almost a billion dol- 
lars—was made in the foreign aid pro- 
gram. 


ROLE OF CONGRESS 


Of increasing concern throughout the 
year was a growing effort by certain na- 
tional columnists, editorialists, and com- 
mentators to downgrade the legislative 
branch of Government. It was true that 
the legislative machinery did move 
slowly, and the majority leadership with 
comfortable margins in both the Senate 
and-House of Representatievs did not 
always exercise its leadership effectively. 
However, such controversial issues as a 
major tax cut combined with a planned 
$12 billion deficit, and proposed broad 
civil rights legislation, required careful 
and extended committee hearings and 
deliberation. 

We must remember that the Congress 
is a deliberative body. It cannot, nor 
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should it, serve as a rubber stamp for 
Presidential requests. The legislative 
process is not a single isolated act of 
short duration. This process can be 
rapid when the question at issue is a 
relatively routine one and where there is 
unanimous sentiment in favor of affirma- 
tive action. But where most important 
questions are at stake the process of de- 
liberation is slow. Z 
Congress, like the executive branch, 
works for the common good in the na- 
tional interest. Our representative sys- 
tem of government is dependent upon 
maintaining and strengthening, where 
possible, this legislative system. 


SHRIVER VOTING RECORD 


More than 14,000 bills and resolutions 
were introduced during the session in 
both the House and Senate. Only 422 
bills were enacted into law. 

Your Congressman had a 96-percent 
attendance record during the session. 

SHRIVER BILLS 


During this session of Congress, I in- 
troduced several bills which were the re- 
sult of careful and deliberate study and 
research. Following is a summary of 
some of those which I believe to be of 
special significance: 

IMPACTED AREAS 

Legislation to extend for 2 years the 
temporary provisions of the law which 
provides Federal assistance in the con- 
struction and operation of schools in 
areas affected by Federal activities was 
introduced by me in May of 1963. Op- 
erations of McConnell Air Force Base at 
Wichita, construction of Titan missile 


sttes around the Wichita area, and the 


defense activities of the Boeing Co. 
qualify many school districts in the 
Fourth Congressional District for such 
assistance. This legislation was in- 
cluded in the Vocational Education Act 
passed late in the session and signed into 
law by the President. 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


I joined in sponsoring a resolution in 
the House providing for the creation of 
a select committee to conduct a complete 
and thorough investigation of federally 
sponsored research and development. 
The need for such a study is demon- 
strated by the fact that the President’s 
1964 budget included requests for ex- 
penditures of nearly $15 billion for re- 
search and development, Such expendi- 
tures have increased nearly five times in 
a decade. The resolution was adopted 
and the select committee has begun its 
study. It is to be hoped that its findings 
will enable the Congress to act knowl- 
edgeably and responsibly in making an- 
nual appropriations for Government re- 
search programs. 

VOLUNTARY HEALTH PLAN 


In August, I again introduced legisla- 
tion to provide for a system of voluntary 
health insurance to assist in the medical 
and hospital care of the aged. Hearings 
have been held by the House Ways and 
Means Committee on the various health 
proposals including the administration's 
compulsory program financed through 
social security. 


TAX RELIEF FOR PARENTS-STUDENTS 


Once again I introduced legislation, 
early in the session, providing for a pro- 
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gram of tax relief in the form of an in- 
come tax deduction to those bearing the 
cost of higher educational expenses. It 
is significant that more than 100 Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate have in- 
troduced similar legislation. I have 
joined in requesting the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee to hold pub- 
lic hearings on this bill. Under the closed 
rule under which the tax bill was con- 
sidered in the House, it was not possible 
to amend the bill to include this provi- 
sion. An effort in the Senate recently 
to include such an amendment failed by 
only three votes. It is obvious that pub- 
lic support for such education relief is 
growing as more young people go on to 
college, and as higher educational ex- 
penses mount. 
GUANTANAMO BRIEFING 


The Cuban situation is among the vital 
interests of the American people. Be- 
cause of my own concern and of those 
whom I represent in the Congress, I ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Secretary of 
the Navy in July to go to our great naval 
base in Guantanamo Bay in Cuba. 

My foremost impression resulting from 
& relatively short but thorough and in- 
tensive briefing and observation was that 
the United States must under no circum- 
stances relinquish or leave this excellent 
naval base. 

It is important to the security of this 
Nation as an ideal training station for 
our fleet. It is strategically located for 
protection of the Panama Canal, in fact 
the sea routes to the Caribbean and Latin 
America. 

DISTRICT AND DEFENSE 


Since coming to the Congress I have 
been working, along with most of my 
colleagues, for the maintenance and de- 
velopment of a defense system second to 
none for the United States. The Fourth 
District of Kansas—particularly the 
Wichita area—continues to play a vital 
role in defense production. 

Although production of the B-52 
bomber has been halted by the admin- 
istration, contrary to the intent of the 
Congress, much of the modification work 
on the B-52 fleet is being done at the 
Boeing Co, in Wichita. The 1964 budget 
included an appropriation of almost $200 
million for this work. 

I have been assured by the Secretary 
of Defense and the Secretary of the Air 
Force that the B-52 fleet will remain 
operational into the 1970's. It is to be 
hoped, however, that the administration 
will take steps to provide for an eventual 
follow-on manned aircraft to succeed 
the B-52 jet bomber. 

SPACE VISITOR 


During the past year, considerable 
time and effort was devoted to assisting 
business and industry in the Fourth Dis- 
trict of Kansas to assume a greater role 
in our Nation’s defense and space pro- 
grams. 

In March, Senators Carlson and Pear- 
son, and myself accompanied James E. 
Webb, Administrator, National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, on a tour 
of educational and industrial facilities in 
Kansas to determine our capabilities for 
space projects. 

Development of those capabilities and 
the opportunity to compete for space 
programs must be initiated at the local 
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and State levels. However, the congres- 
sional delegation stands ready to coop- 
erate and assist our State in securing 
consideration and attention from the 
proper Federal agencies, 

PROCUREMENT CONFERENCE 


As an initial step toward bringing our 
present capabilities to the attention of 
the Federal Government, the University 
of Wichita last summer sponsored a 
2-day conference on doing business with 
the Federal Government. I assisted in 
securing the cooperation and participa- 
tion of 40 officials from various Federal 
agencies in the Wichita conference. The 
Defense Supply Agency conducted a 
study of over 3,800 Kansas firms and 
found that 773 businesses and industries, 
both large and small, in our State could 
do business with the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

SERVING CONSTITUENTS 

In addition to the important legisla- 
tive responsibilities of this congressional 
office, I have continued to assist and 
serve my constituents, to the best of my 
ability, in their individual relationships 
and problems with the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

During the year my staff and I held 
717 conferences with 62 different agen- 
cies in Washington in behalf of Fourth 
District constituents. We received and 
replied to nearly 800 requests for infor- 
mation and Government documents. 

I have endeavored personally to read 
each piece of mail addressed to me from 
my district, and have dictated the replies 
to these communications. 

Nearly 1,000 visitors from Kansas 
signed the guest book in my office. It 18 
especially gratifying for me to be able 
to personally welcome visitors from my 
congressional district. 

OPINION POLL 


More than 100,000 questionnaires in 
the third annual Fourth District opinion 
poll were mailed to citizens throughout 
the district inviting them to inform me 
of their opinions on a variety of domestic 
and international issues pending before 
Congress. I am pleased to report. that 
more than 12,000 questionnaires were re- 
turned to me and tabulated. The results 
previously were reported in my constitu- 
ent newsletter. 

FLOOD CONTROL-WATER CONSERVATION 


Fourth District public works projects 
for flood control purposes received appro- 
priations totaling $6,600,000 for the 1964 
fiscal year. The Cheney Reservoir proj- 
ect, scheduled for completion in 1965, is 
slated to receive $3,800,000 for continued 
construction; $1 million was approved to 
launch construction of the Marion Reser- 
voir and Dam; and $1.8 million was ap- 
propriated for continued construction on 
the Council Grove Dam. 

ACADEMY COMPETITION 


It is my privilege each year to make 
certain nominations to the outstanding 
service academies of our Nation. Nomi- 
nees selected by me compete in academy- 
administered examinations for the final 
appointments. Those chosen by the aca- 
demies in 1963 were as follows: U.S. Air 
Force Academy, Richard Charles Hed- 
den, of Wichita, and Raymond Matthias 
Seiwert, of Goddard; U.S. Military Acad- 
emy, Edward Richard Hubshman, of 
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Wichita; and U.S. Naval Academy, Eric 
Burgess Park of Wichita. 


the citizens of my district for their ço- 
operation and support. It is a pleasure 
and privilege for me to represent them 
in Congress. 


The Century of Human Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OY 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MUL TER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 14, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
4, 1963, the Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith presented its 1963 Human 
Rights Award to the then Vice President 
Lyndon B. Johnson at a dinner held in 
New York City. 

The following article, which appeared 
in the December 1963, Anti-Defamation 
League bulletin, is based upon Lyndon 
B. Johnson's acceptance speech on that 
occasion. As the President pointed out 
the forces of bigotry are on the defensive 
and this is truly a century of human 
rights. When we finally pass the Civil 
Rights Act, we will be adding another 
milestone to the cause of liberty so ably 
espoused by Lyndon B. Johnson. 

The article follows: 

THE CENTURY or Human RIGHTS—WE SHALL 
HAVE FAILED OUR COUNTRY AND OUR CAUSE 
Ir We Do Nor FULFILL Irs PROMISE 

(By Lyndon B. Johnson) 


This century in which we live has been 
given many names. It has been eloquently 
described as the century of the common man; 
others have applied different descriptions of 
both hope and despair. For myself, I feel it 
may be most accurately and aptly described 
as the century of human rights. 

It may seem paradoxical to refer to a cen- 
tury which has seen the rise of two of the 
greatest tyrannies in history—fascism and 
communism—as the century of human 
rights, But, in the light of historic human 
behavior. it becomes apparent that there 
is no paradox whatsoever—in fact, that the 
Tise of these forces is evidence of the grow- 
ing strength of the cause of equality. 

The intense fury with which the totali- 
tarians of both the right and the left deny 
the concept of human rights is the measure 
of their realization that their cause is 
doomed, People who are truly confident, 
People who truly believe they represent the 
Wave of the future, do not resort to mass 
denial of age-old religious practices, mass 
Genial of political rights, or mass extermi- 
nation. These are the weapons of frustra- 
tion—the last resort of men who know, how- 
ever loudly they may deny the fact, that they 
have reached the end of one of the blind 
alleys of history. 

Tt is difficult for our generation—which has 
known of Dachau and Warsaw, of the im- 
Prisonment of cardinals and the fate of 
Passover in the Soviet Union—to realize the- 
tremendous advance of the concept of equal 
rights in the mid-20th century. 

A few short decades ago, the thought that 
all men and women—regardless of race, creed, 
color, or origin—were entitled to equality of 
treatment was a novel idea. There was a 
concept of tolerance, but to far tod many 
people it was a tolerance for “lesser breeds 
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without the law” who were to be treated 
with kindness and humanity but not with 
equal regard as fellow human beings. 

There are very few men today 
who regard this kind of tolerance as a virtue, 
however much it may have contributed at one 
time to peaceful relations. The whole moral 
drive of the Western World is focused on the 
concept that we are all children of God—how- 
ever we may worship our God—and entitled 
to judgment on our individual merits with- 
out regard to irrelevant considerations of an- 
cestry. 

This is the true wave of the future—the 
fulfillment of the dreams and hopes of moral 
men throughout the ages. However much we 
may fall short of our ideals, we are etriving 
to attain them with an intensity heretofore 
unknown. They have become an accepted 
part of the fabric of our society. And how- 
ever vehement may be the forces of bigotry, 
the fact remains that those forces are on the 
defensive. They are fighting a losing battle. 

That is why I am confident our century— 
the century of human rights—will be remem- 
bered for the legacy it leaves to the future 
more than for its inheritance from the past. 

It is abundantly clear that in the course 
of our Nation’s affairs, we have arrived at 
a season of change in our policies and our re- 
lationships with the world—especially the 
non-Communist world. A period of search- 
ing reassessment has begun. However, we 
lose—and others lose—a necessary and in- 
dispensable perspective, when we neglect the 
Tact that this is also a time for reassessment 
by all nations of the free world community. 

All of us together are emerging from a pe- 
riod which has seen history’s greatest ex- 
plosion of political rights. We are also 
emerging from the early phase of what has 
been called the explosion of ecOnomic as- 
pirations. In a very brief period, new world 
standards of political equality and equality 
of economic expectations have been estab- 
lished and we cannot neglect the implica- 
tions. 

We welcome what has happened. We are 
proudly conscious that both the revolution of 
political independence and that of economic 
expectations had their beginnings on these 
shores. We are conscious of special respon- 
sibllities to these forces which have reshaped 
the destinies of so many men. Our national 
policies since World War II have sought to 
honor those special responsibilities. 

As the authentic revolutionaries of the 
world, however, we of America must make 
it clear to those who have chosen freedom 
that the revolution of freedom is funda- 
mentally and above all else a revolution of 
human rights. And we must make it clear 
not only by words but by example and 
precept. Our own house must be in order. 

When our system was created, many hard 
decisions were required. None was harder— 
none more revolutionary—than the decision 
embodied in our Bill of Rights that the 
Central Government should be prohibited 
from serving as the instrument for perpetua- 
tion of the prejudices and bias and discrim- 
ination of any sect or segment of American 
society. This decision was—and has con- 
tinued to be—fundamental to our American 
unity, fundamental to our American capac- 
ity for economic growth, fundamental tos 
the harmony of our society, and funda- 
mental to our capacity for exercising leader- 
ship on behalf of freedom beyond our own 
shores. 

We must not acquiesce passively to any 
concept that the world can enjoy a new 
freedom while remaining the accomplice and 
prisoner of old prejudices. 

But if a better world is to be built, there 
must be a universal recognition that man- 
kind must marshal the full potential of 
human resources and make full use of those 
potentials without regard to hereditary bias, 
prejudice, and discrimination. 

If we of America are to rise to our full 
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height as men in this century, we must 
face courageously the world’s problem of 
human discrimination. We must speak 
clearly. We must speak in concrete terms. 
We must help the world to understand that 
the curing of the problems of discrimination 
is the beginning—not the end—of genuine 
freedom. 

As long as there have been societies more 
complex than tribal simplicity, majorities 
and minorities have relled on stereotypes 
to mold their opinions of one another. 
Such stereotypes have been convenient 
but they have also been cruel. 

We can take some measure of satisfac- 
tion from the fact that there is progress 
and that these stereotypes disappear as hu- 
man understanding spreads. 

For example, after January 20, 1961, the 
two highest elective offices in the strongest 
free nation on earth were held by men who 
had overcome the handicap of the stereo- 
type—for reasons of religion or region of 
birth. And I believe that each passing day 
will diminish the force of the stereotype for 
all of us. 

Recently, when I attended the swearing 
in of an Ambassador of the United States 
it was noted in some accounts that I am 
“from a Southern State.” The Ambassador 
himself was from a Southern State, also. 
But the accident of my birth became news- 
worthy, as did his, because I was born in 
the South of white parents—and he was born 
of Negro parents. 

If to stand by his side, to shake his hand, 
wish him Godspeed“ makes news, then that 
is news I am proud to make. 

I say this to emphasize that the effort 


division, and against the tyranny of stereo- 
types is, above all, an effort directed by men 
who know personally the enemy—and know 
his toll. 

But, I say this also to suggest that perhaps 
we of America should consider raising our 
sights toward larger horizons. Certainly in 
this field there is much still to accomplish— 
but what remains undone does not detract 
from the magnitude of what has been done. 

Much of our effort is directed today to the 
subtle forms of discrimination. This is a 
necessary and worthwhile effort—and we 
cannot be content until we have succeeded 
completely. But when we look to the world 
as a whole, the problem of discrimination 
is a massive problem—requiring massive ef- 
fort on our 

We cannot be content until we commit 
ourselves to massive support of the cause 
of human rights everywhere. 

Our American vocabulary is filled with fre- 
quent expressions identifying illiteracy, ill- 
ness, ignorance and poverty as the oppres- 
sors of humankind. I belleve we need to 
complete our vocabulary by acknowledging 
frankly that the greatest oppressor of all 
continues to be that of bias and prejudice. 

We shall have failed our country and our 
cause if, from the position we are now privi- 
leged to enjoy in the world, we do not un- 
dertake the initiative in fulfilling the prom- 
ise of this 20th century as the century of. 
human rights. 

If we are to be remembered as constructive 
builders of a better world of peace and jus- 
tice and freedom we shall be remembered 
not for the dollars we sent abroad but for the 
force of the influence and leadership we 
exercise to improve the lot of mankind. It 
is this work that challenges us—it is this 
undertaking that summons us—it is toward 
this higher goal that we must lift up our 
sights and set our course. 

LYNDON JOHNSON ON RECEIVING ADL's 1963 
HUMAN RIGHTS AWARD, APRIL 4, 1963 

I am proud I live in a country where 
people have heart and where people come 
and give their support to causes that the 
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Anti-Defamation League puts first—serving 
others. I know something about your work. 
As a result of your counsels, people are en- 
joying the first democracy they ever tasted in 
their whole lives in many parts of the land 
I want to thank you for permitting me 
to be part of you. I want to assure you that 
I understand the worthiness of your cause 
and I want to be a partner if I may- 


Bacardi Home Newest Toast to Miami 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 7, 1964 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr, Speaker, once 
again, Iam extremely proud to announce 
the addition of a new star on the Miami 
skyline—the beautiful new home of the 
national headquarters for Bacardi Im- 
ports, Inc. 

Bacardi is the Nation’s largest single 
brand liquor distributor—who has not 
heard of the famous Bacardi rum? In 
1963 Bacardi Imports sold nearly 1 mil- 
lion cases of its rum, accounting for 
about 45 percent of all sales of rum in 
the United States. 

Mr. H, B. Estrada, president of Ba- 
cardi Imports, has built a network of dis- 
tributors which assures the sale of Ba- 
cardi rum in all 49 States where liquor is 
sold. 

The magnificent new Bacardi offices 
located on Biscayne Boulevard in Miami 
is largely the work of Jose M. Bosch, 
chairman of the Bacardi Distilleries. 
Mr. Bosch has p: the Bacardi or- 
ganization even though a large part of 
its assets were expropriated by the Cas- 
tro government. He has been called by 
his admirers a “true citizen of the hem- 
isphere.” 

Mr. Speaker, the breathtaking beauty 
of the Bacardi Building, with its walls of 
Azulejos or blue and white ceramic tile 
murals designed and painted by the Bra- 
zilian artist-ceramicist, Francisco Bren- 
nand, must be seen to be believed. In 
behalf of the Bacardi people, I extend an 
invitation to each of you to visit the 
building on your next trip to Miami. 

Recently, the Miami Herald, one of 
the foremost newspapers in our country, 
devoted an entire section to Bacardi Im- 
ports, Inc., and its new building, mark- 
ing the 102d anniversary of the founding 
ae the original Bacardi Co. in Santiago, 
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The article follows: 

BACARDI Home Newest Toast TO MIAMI 

The striking blue and white tile covered 
office tower on Miami's Biscayne Boulevard 
is the new national headquarters for Bacardi 
Imports, Inc., an American sales organization 
that specializes in the sale of Bacardi rum. 

This new building, which took more than 
a year to complete, houses the Nation's 
largest single brand liquor distributor. Ba- 
cardi Imports sold nearly 1 million cases of 
Bacardi rum in 1963 to markets within the 
United States and to the U.S. Armed Forces 
around the world. 

In the United States, two out of every 
three bottles of Puerto Rican rum that are 
purchased by consumers are sold by Bacardi 
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Imports. This share of the market accounts 
for some 45 percent of all sales of rum in 
the United States. 

Bacardi Imports moved to Miami after 
more than 20 years of operations in New 
York City. In that perlod. H. B. Estrada, 
a native of suburban Philadelphia, has built 
this burgeoning sales organization into a 
network of distributors that makes Bacardi 
rum available in all 49 States where liquor 
is sold. 

Mr. Estrada, as president, heads the execu- 
tive force that includes G. V. Quinones as 
vice president and general sales manager, 
Edwin H, Neilsen, a vice president, and John 
Doyle, the treasurer. 

While the building is owned and utilized 
by Bacardi Imports it stands as another ex- 
amiple of the architectural genius of Jose M, 
Bosch, chairman of the Bacard! Distilleries. 

While Mr. Bosch's prime interests have 
been in the preservation of the Bacardi or- 
ganization in the face of an economic dis- 
aster that saw half of its assets taken 
through expropriation by the Castro regime, 
he has maintained a lively interest in build- 
ing things beautiful, 

Architectural Forum, in an account of Mr. 
Bosch's role in commissioning outstanding 
architects to design buildings for other Ba- 
cardi enterprises, said Mr. Bosch insists that 
his buildings be beautiful. 

One of the world’s most renowned archi- 
tects, Ludwig Mies van der Rohe, was the 
architect for the administration building at 
the Bacardi bottling plant some 20 miles 
north of Mexico City. 

At that site, in addition, are the works 
of Felix Candela, a world-famous Mexican 
architect who designed a series of connected 
vaults of reinforced concrete to house the 
bottling line and shipping facilities. 

Another Van der Rohe design had been 
completed and was ready for construction 
as the office building in Santiago, but the 
Communist overthrow prevented its erection. 

For the Bacardi Building in Florida, Mr. 
Bosch asked Enrique Gutierrez of the archi- 
tectural firm of Sagmac International of 
Puerto Rico to design the building. 

He urged him to leave the plaza level free 
of obstructions and have the buildings set 
on four columns to give the illusion it floats 
freely in the air. 

Much of the site has been left open for 
gardens and beautification. In keeping with 
the instructions, the architects outlined a 
building that occupies only 17 percent of the 
building site, above plaza level. 

In addition, Mr. Bosch insisted on the pro- 
vision for a parking area that would not 
detract from the building. To accomplish 
this, the entire plot was excavated and be- 
cause Of Miami's high water table, the equi- 
valent of a “reverse swimming pool” has been 
built as an underground parking lot to ac- 
commodate the cars of 40 employees. 

This basement, with water-tight walls, 
keeps Out the water that permeates the coral 
soil. 

Four columns of reinforced concrete rise 
from a solid foundation built on pilings to 
a truss that stretches across the top of the 
building. The columns are placed about a 
third of the way into the building and sup- 


port the entire weight of the structure. 


The seven floors above the plaze are sus- 
pended by- post-tensioned cable from the 
truss on the eighth story. 

The building's reception area is on the 
second fioor, which is reached by elevator, 
The elevators are attached to the main 
building from an independent structure that 
is situated at the rear of the building. 

The third floor is used by the importing 
firm's traffic department, where shipments 
are carefully followed, while the accounting 
department and Mr. Doyle occupy the fourth 
floor. 

The fifth floor is used by the other com- 
pany executives including Mr. Estrada, Mr. 
Quinones, and Mr. Neilsen in addition to 
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Henry E. Caballero, assistant sales manoger, 
and Luis de Lasa, sales promotion executive. 

Probably the most striking aspects of the 
new office building are the huge Azulejos 
or blue and white ceramic tile murals that 
cover the north and south walls of the 
building and the sides of the elevator 
column. i 

These tiles are the work of Brazilian artist- 
ceramicist Francisco Brennand of Recife. He 
designed and painted the tiles at his work- 
shop in Brazil on a commission from Mr. 
Bosch. 

General contractors for the building were 
Frank J. Rooney Construction Co. of Miami. 
Bliss Associates of Miami Beach worked with 
Rooney on behalf of the architects. 

Ground was broken for this new edifice on 
January 3, 1963, and the building was for- 
mally inaugurated on January 25, 1964. 

Tomorrow marks the 102d anniversary of 
the founding of the original Bacardi Co. 
in Santiago, Cuba, by Don Facundo Bacardi 
and the year 1964 marks the 20th anniversary 
of the formation of Bacardi Imports, Inc. 


“Doc” Goodpasture Is Good for What Ails 
Us in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1964 


Mr, SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, we 
keep hearing about the ugly American, 
and all too frequently we hear of the 
serviceman who does not portray a good 
image of the American people. The Gov- 
ernment spends millions of dollars every 
year for one program or another to im- 
prove our image abroad. I know of no 
better example of the favorable force 
that the people-to-people efforts of an 
individual can create than that which is 
related in the article which appeared in 
the Washington Daily News, of Thursday, 
February 6, regarding Sgt. Milton Good- 
pasture, who comes from Decatur, Ill 
which is in my congressional] district. 

Much news comes out of Vietnam daily 
which makes us wonder if we are ac- 
complishing anything there. Sergeant 
Goodpasture, and those like him, are a 
most effective weapon against commu- 
nism. I attach this article in the belief 
that this report from Vietnam will be of 
considerable interest to my colleagues: 
He SIMPLY SIGNS Our—Anp Sooner OR LATER 

Comes Bac Doc“ GOODPASTURE Is GooD 

FOR Wat Aus Us IN VIETNAM 

(By Jim G. Lucas) 

THaT Sax, South Vietnam, February 6.— 
Doc can take that beat up old Chevy places 
you couldn't fight an armored battalion,” the 
captain said, 

He was talking about Sgt. Milton Good- 
pasture, who hails from Decatur, III., but 
now is more or less a permanent U.S. Army 
installation in the Far East. He's a medical 
corpsman, 

If any Army man can be said to be his own 
boss, that Army man is “Doc” Goodpasture. 
Technically he’s the medical adviser to a 
Vietnamese training battalion, but he comes 
and goes pretty much as he chooses, They 
don't ask where he's going, because some- 
times Doo“ doesn't know himself. He sim- 
ply signs out and—sooner or later—back in. 
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COMMUNITY DOCTOR 


“Doc” also has the job of doctoring the 
&ches and pains, and sometimes the wounds, 
of his fellow Americans on this training mis- 
sion. But his principal job—one he under- 
took himself soon after he arrived a year 
ago—is community doctor in an area that 
never has had one. There are only 700 
doctors in all Vietnam, and 400 of those are 
in the military services. 

That the area is almost wholly in enemy 
hands doesn't bother him. There are people 
out there, and they are sick, and he has pills 
and ointments. 

“Doc” drives a 1957 Chevy pickup. He 
has installed an easy chair in the back. He'll 
drive into a village and wait. Soon the 
Alling start showing up. Doc“ looks them 
Over, ban their wounds, washes their 
Scabby sores, delouses them with bug bombs, 
gives them pills, talks with them in his lim- 
ited Vietnamese and his even more limited 
Cambodian. 

KIND 


Somehow, they seem to understand him; 
maybe it’s his tone of voice. It's infinitely 
kind and caring. He never seems to hurry, 
but somehow he manages to take care ‘of 
everybody. 

“Doc” also is highly resourceful. The 
other day they got word back at camp that 
he had broken his fan belt and was stranded. 
The way everybody carried on, you’d have 
thought it was some general out there. They 
looked high and low for a fan belt and, of 
course, they didn’t have one. 
in the middle of all the fuss, old “Doc” Good- 
Pasture drove up. He'd used his bootlaces. 

Another amazing thing about “Doc” Good- 
Pasture is that he is the only person—cer- 
tainly the only American—around here who 
has never been shot at. The Vietcong have 
never bothered him. They can spot his old 
Chevy and let it alone. Maybe it’s because, 
as “Doc” himself suggests, “I'm treating their 
tamilies.” 

GOOD FOR UNITED STATES 


Whatever the reason, “Doc” Goodpasture 
is doing the United States a lot of good out 
here. The enemy can’t picture Americans 
as monsters when the locals well know Doc“ 
is an American, And if anyone were to sug- 
gest he is a combination of Tom Dooley and 
Albert Schweitzer, “Doc” would simply grin. 
“They're doctors. I'm just a medic,” he 
says. 

I rode with him from That San to Chau 
Lang the other day. We came to a gate. A 
bus was on the other side. Plenty of Amer- 
icans would have barreled right through. 
“Doc” stopped, waved the bus to come on 
through, then got out and chatted with the 
driver and his passengers. 

At a small village, an old woman stood by 
the side of the road and flagged him down. 

“Get aboard, old girl,” he shouted. 

She climbed in, while half the village kids 
shouted their approval. We drove off, and 
she sat there like a queen, waving goodby 
to her subjects. 

“She does this often,” “Doc” said. “Claims 
she wants to go into Tri Ton. Actually, she 
just wants a ride. She'll be waiting to go 
home when I come back.” 


The Stature of John V. Lindsay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1964 
Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, during the 


course of the historic civil rights dis- 
cussion on the floor of the House today, 


Then, right’ 
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I made reference to a recent New York 

Times article on the brilliant efforts ex- 

erted in behalf of this legislation by my 

distinguished colleague from New York, 

Joun V. LINDSAY. 

The article, which appeared on Satur- 
day, February 8, was written by Warren 
Weaver, Jr., of the Times staff. 

It is an excellent reportorial tribute to 
my colleague and friend, and one that 
might have been missed due to the ses- 
sion the night before. In feeling that 
it should be part of the Recorp, I do not 
think that it is out of place to also say 
for the record that many of his col- 
leagues have known for years that JOHN 
V. Linnsay is, indeed, one of the great 
legislators of this or any other time. 

The article follows: 

LINDSAY GAINING STATUS IN HovUsE—SOME 
Succrst THaT He RUN For CITY on STATE 
OFFICE 

(By Warren Weaver, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, February 7.—The turbulent 
course of civil rights legislation in the House 
has pushed Representative JOHN V. LINDSAY 
into the political spotlight. 

It is not a position that counfounds or 
distresses the 42-year-old New Yorker. In 
his 15 years in Republican politics, he has 
never shown a lack of confidence or a reluc- 
tance to battle both within and without his 

arty. 

x But the role of Republican floor lieuten- 

ant for key sections of the civil rights bill 

has given Mr. Linpsay a prominence in the 

Chamber that he has not always been suc- 

cessful in achieving during his 5 years in 

Congress. 

For the last week, the Manhattan lawyer 
has been on the House floor or in the ad- 
joining cloakrooms almost continuously from 
noon until early evening presenting the 
Judiciary Committee case, debating hostile 
amendments, and working out details with 
both Republicans and Democrats. 

In another week, however, Mr. LINDSAY 
may be back in the “isolation ward,” the 
political limbo to which the House Repub- 
lican leadership periodically consigns restive 
young liberals whose acceptance of the 
“establishment” leaves something to be 
desired. 

OFTEN AT ODDS WITH HALLECK 


The New Yorker has found himself at odds 
with the House Republican leader, Repre- 
sentative CHARLES A. HALLECK, of Indiana, 
often enough—over sending wheat to Rus- 
sia or liberalizing the Rules Committee—to 
have acquired a ready familiarity with the 
isolation ward. 

The frustration implicit in being a liberal 
in a conservative House, as well as a Re- 
publican in a Democratic House, have led 
Mr. Linpsay’s friends to suggest that he take 
his widely acknowledged talents back to New 
York State in search of political advance- 
ment. 

Two possibilities arise: The Republican 
nomination for mayor of New York City in 
1965 and for Governor in 1966. Both involve 
serious political risks, as they offer major 
challenges. 

In 1961 when the question arose, Mr. LIND- 
say expressed a lack of interest in the mayor- 
alty. As a Representative, he would not have 
to resign to run for mayor, and, as a Repub- 
lican the mathematical odds would be heavy- 
ily against him. The gubernatorial nomina- 
tion, more than 2 years away, is full of ques- 
tions. The assumption that the Republican 
nomination will be open relies on the theory 
that Governor Rockefeller will either be 
President or uninterested in a third term. 

OTHER COMPETITION FACED 


Even if Mr. Rockefeller is no longer a 
factor, Mr. LIN DSA would be up against seri- 
ous competition from Lt. Gov. Malcolm 
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Wilson and assembly Speaker Joseph F. Car- 
lino, with the possibility of strong pressure 
for Senator Jacos K. Javits as an established 
winner. 

At this date, Mr. LINDsax is merely musing 
about such prospects, as he spends a good 
many evenings speaking at Republican and 
other functions in New York City and oc- 
casionally upstate. 

Without regard to his work on the civil 
rights bill, Mr. LIN Ds manages to be one 
of the more active House Members. He is 
now drafting a Presidential succession pro- 
posal and a major reworking of the immigra- 
tion laws, behind which he hopes to line up 
considerable Republican support, 

Undeterred by his failure to get a seat on 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee a few 
years ago, Mr. Liypsay is pursuing his inter- 
national interests as a member of the NATO 
Parliamentarians Conference, where he serves 
as reporter of the political committee. 

Here he is working toward a new parlia- 
mentary alliance of the Atlantic nations by 
which major political and economic prob- 
lems could be aired. 


Michigan Governor Attacks Hate Groups 
of Far Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH R. HARDING 


OF DAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10,1964 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time now I have been warning the 
people I represent of the dangers result- 
ing from the activities of the far right. 
Occasionally some have tended to pass 
off my efforts to tell the truth about the 
John Birch Society and their lunatic 
fringe associates in the radical right as 
political. < 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I was de- 
lighted to read in the Salt Lake Tribune 
of an outstanding spéech delivered by 
Gov. George Romney, of Michigan re- 
recently in Salt Lake City. It is reported 
that Governor Romney addressed 1,400 
Utah Republicans at a $50-per-person 
GOP fundraising dinner. I wish to com- 
pliment my friends in the Utah Repub- 
lican Party for bringing Governor 
Romney to Utah to deliver this outstand- 
ing message. And, furthermore, I wish 
to compliment the Governor of Michigan 
for the great courage he has shown in 
supporting needed civil rights legislation 
and alining himself with the political 
moderates against the far right. 

Mr. Speaker, following is the report 
of Governor Romney's speech as it ap- 
peared in the Salt Lake Tribune on Sat- 
urday, January 18. I commend this 
speech by the Republican Governor of 
Michigan to my Republican friends in 
Idaho, who have suggested that my at- 
tack on the John Birch Society was mo- 
tivated by politics, but who also are in- 
terested in learning the truth about the 
far right. 

The speech follows: 

PRESS FOR CIVIL RIGHTS, Resurr Hate GROUPS, 
ROMNEY ASKS 
(By O. N. Malmquist) 

Gov. George Romney of Michigan Friday 
night told about 1,400 Utah Republicans at 
a $50 per person fundraising dinner that 
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the GOP should work without respite for 
“equal rights for all Americans” and rebuff 
“promptly and without equivocation” groups 
who cloak themselves in patriotic names and 
then stand for “resurgent nationalism, iso- 
lationalism, racism and social and economic 
retrogression.” 

The former Utah resident, who has at- 
tracted the national political spotlight as a 
Republican presidential prospect, reiterated 
at a press conference that he is not now and 
has no intention of becoming a candidate 
for the presidential or vice-presidential 
nomination. 

But his address was aimed squarely at 
national issues around which the 1964 cam- 
paign already is churning. 

Other planks of Governor Romney s recom- 
mended program for a victorious campaign 
included: 

1. Leadership in the removal of the basic 
conflict between principles of competition 
embodied in the antitrust laws and the prin- 
ciples of monopoly involved in collective 

laws.” 

2, Assumption of leadership in a national 
movement to restore the vitality of State 
and local governments in order to reduce 
the growing concentration of power in 
Washington. 

3. Restoration of the integrity of the 
American dollar and of integrity of the 
American word both at home and abroad. 

4. Constant work to prevent the gradual 
erosion of America's religious and moral 
foundation, 

On the civil rights issue, Governor Rom- 
ney said: 

“There can be no equivocation on this 
point. If the Republican Party tries to buy 
the White House with the rights of others, 
it will become the greatest white elephant 
in the history of party politics. 

“If the Republican Party mounts a white 
horse and carries a white standard into the 
1964 campaign, it may win an election but 
it will lose forever its claim to Lincoln. 

“Let me make my position completely and 
crystal clear. I support the bipartisan civil 
rights legislation that has been reported 
favorably by the House Judiciary Committee 
and that is now in the House Rules Com- 
mittee. 

“But beyond that, the American Revolu- 
tion so bravely begun in 1776 cannot be 
completed until every American—whatever 
his race, his color, his creed, or his national 
origin—can enjoy unimpeded his full rights 
as an American and as a child of God.” 

Turning to specifics, Governor Romney 
said these rights should include the right to 
vote and have the vote counted; to enter the 

tion of one’s choice and compete 
fairly to the limit of personal ability: to 
acquire and enjoy decent housing in the 
neighborhood of one's choice. 

Equal access to all public facilities; enjoy- 
ment of equal treatment and services from 
all business establishments open to the pub- 
lic; to send one's children to public schools 
and to which admission is granted 
without reference to race, color, creed or 
national origin. 

To associate in peaceful protest against 


to renounce the spiritual heritage of 
Judeo-Christian world.” 
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On the second issue to which he gave spe- 
said: 


recognizes, respects 
and seeks to advance the rights of indivi- 
duals, we must also be sure that we profess 
sound respect for and recognition of the 
responsibllities of individuals. 

“Just as some have misused the banner of 
States rights, we are also confronted in 
America today with those who confuse indi- 
vidualism with irresponsibility and liberty 


With license. 


“Without concern for the facts, they sow 
the seeds of hate, of suspicion, of violence. 

“They make wild charges of disloyalty 
about those who disagree with them. 

“To broadcast their charges, such fanatics 
often form groups, frequently with patriotic 
names, and almost always with an appealing 
objective, such as ‘fighting communism.’ 

“This cloak of patriotism enables them to 
attract some reasonable people as members, 
providing an aura of respectability. The 
reasonable membership greatly outnumbers 
the core group of irresponsiblile extremists, 
but it is the latter who are heard. 

These forces, by whatever names they call 
themselves, stand in favor of resurgent na- 
tionalism, of isolationism, of racism, and of 
social and economic retrogrotsion. Waving 
the banner of Americanism, they deny the 
principles of America. 

“Shouting the praises of individualism, 
they pledge allegiance to rigid creeds and 
dictatorial leaders. Theirs is a heritage of 
brown shirts and of black shirts, of massed 
flags and massed drums. 

“They offer no constructive solution to 
the problems of our Nation. They destroy 
faith in our proven institutions, pit class 
against class, Inflame suspicions and multi- 
ply fears. 

“In America, fortunately, the numerical 
strength of such groups is anemic. In order 
to gain any appreciable visibility they must 
attach themselves—or attempt to attach 
themselves like any other parasite—to one 
or another of our major political parties. 

“Such attempts invariably blossom in the 
course of a political campaign. 

“Such efforts at infiltration, either indivi- 
dually or in force, should be, in my firm 
opinion, rebuffed promptiy and without 
equirocation or temporizing by the Repub- 
lican Party. 

“Lam not talking about groups of people,” 
he continued. “I am talking about a few 
fanatics who can’t see the difference be- 
tween Gen. Dwight Eisenhower and a sub- 
versive tool of communism.” 

Gov. George D. Clyde, who introduced the 
Michigan Governor at the tribute dinner, al- 
juded twice to the latter's prominence in 
the presidential candidate speculation. Re- 
ferring to Governor Romney and his wife as 
Utahans on lend-lease to Michigan, Gov- 
ernor Clyde commented: “And we might be 
easily persuaded to extend these benefits to 
the entire Nation.” 

He also noted that a George“ hasn't been 
President since Washington and added: 

“Who am I to say it is not time to correct 
this oversight.” 

Mrs. Romney, who spoke before her hus- 
band, urged women “to give more attention 
to improving the standards of politics and 
government.“ 

Master of ceremonies was Richard L. Evans, 
member of the Council of Twelve Apostles, 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 
He was introduced wo T. 3 Woodbury, 
general chairman of t 

The invocation was eae by N. Eldon 


pronounced 
M. Blish, minister of the First Congregational 
Church 
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Retraining the Jobless, an Address i the 
Honorable Abraham D. Beame 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, my very 
good friend Abraham D, Beame, comp- 
troller of the city of New York has, in the 
following speech, urged the Federal Gov- 
ernment to offer tax credits to commerce 
and industry as an incentive to retrain 
jobless workers and launch “‘a significant 
attack upon the entire national problem 
of unemployment.” 

The address was originally scheduled 
for presentation at a Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration seminar on January 28. A bliz- 
zard prevented the comptroller from 
making his appearance at the seminar 
but I commend this excellent proposal to 
our colleagues as one sensible answer to 
the problem of retraining the un- 
employed. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS or Hon. ABRAHAM D. Brame 


During the past year, there has been much 
discussion, and a number of proposals, for 
attacking the problem of unemployment. 
Some proposals have urged the approach 
of committees, commissions, and studies. 
Others have called for the establishment of 
guidance and training programs. 

We need approaches that are different from 
those which worked, or might have worked. 
a generation ago. We need new ideas for 
new realities. We are now concerned with 
unemployment in a boom economy. Ap- 
proaches which might have been useful in 
depression days won't do the job—or get the 


obs. 

With these thoughts in mind, I offered a 
plan, earlier this year, to induce business 
and industry to take jobless teenagers off the 
streets, train them, and give them permanent 
jobs. I was concerned with the fact that New 
York City had an accumulated total of 
100.000 boys and girls, between 14 and 19 
years old, who had dropped out of elemen- 
tary, junior high and high schools, before 
developing enough skills and training to give 
them good prospects for steady, gainful 
employment. 

These young people face a world which 
becomes more complex and more demanding 
of skill and knowledge each day. Each step 
forward in our technology eliminates more of 
the unskilled, ized jobs which are 
their only hope of economic survival. 

I was disturbed by reports showing that in 
the 1961-62 school year, 5,635 boys and girls 
were graduated from vocational high schools 
in New York City, but during the same 12- 
month period a larger number, 6,299, dropped 
out of these schools. The figures for aca- 
demic high schools were a little better but 
not good. We had 40,947 graduates and 
16,570 dropouts. 

The Public Education Association esti- 
mates the current dropout rate in New York 
City high schools at more than 38 percent, 
and places the national average at more than 
30 percent. 

It is true that New York City has. many 
children from disadvantaged homes and 
families unfamiliar with our language, and 
this results in more dropouts than in nearby 
semiurban and suburban areas. Let no one 
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take false comfort from this fact, for there 
can be no hope of Isolating this blight. The 
Population moves steadily outward from the 
urban centers, and the problems of aimless, 
unprepared youth will become greater over a 
wider area in years to come. 

These youngsters form a large and restless 
Portion of our population. Some will wan- 
der into petty or serious crime. Many will 
struggle along the rest of their lives on the 
fringes of poverty, being of little benefit to 
the economy, or to themselves. 

I urged that the Federal Government offer 
Special incentives to business and industry 
to provide more on-the-job training, plus 
assured jobs, for these young people. 

Since I first pi that idea, I have 
Given deeper study to its possibilities for 
Application over a broader front. I am now 
convinced that it holds great not 
only as a solution to the problem of training 
and placing young school dropouts, but also 
as a significant attack upon the entire na- 
tional problem of unemployment. 

Many of the dropouts of a decade ago are 
among today’s adult unemployed. As they 
grow older, they find fewer avenues of em- 
ployment open to them. The Wall Street 
Journal recently reported the results of a 
Survey of “help wanted” ads in many of the 
Nation's cities. ' A typical quote from a city 
Where business is is this: “Very 
eae the ads are for unskilled help of any 

a." 

And, in another city where business has 
been good and the number of “help wanted” 
&ds has been increasing, a State employment 
Office spokesman was quoted as saying: “High 
School graduates have no trouble locating 
Jobs, but it's difficult to place high school 
dropouts.” 

This, of course, applies not only to boys ahd 
girls, but also to older jobseekers. Once 
Past the teen years, they not only find it 
harder to locate jobs requiring no specific 
Skills, but each year away from school makes 
a return to classwork for retraining less 
Practical and less beneficial. 

The most practical method of retraining 
&ble workers is by teaching them skills on 
the job. Commerce and industry are fully 
Prepared for this kind of training, but they 
are understandably hesitant to undertake it 
for personnel with lower skills and a lower 
level of education, because of the costs in- 
volyed. 

We have become accustomed to call upon 
Government to solve such impasses, but Gov- 
ernment is only one factor. Federal and lo- 
cal funds have been used in various pro- 
grams to help retrain workers for productive 
jobs, but most of these have been token, 
Pilot projects. Some have been successful, 
but only in limited areas and among small 
numbers. 

Government alone cannot solve the prob- 
lem. Our leaders of commerce and industry 
must do their share, not merely for the good 
of society, but for the safety of their own 
business ventures, because the health of our 
entire economy is affected by unemployment. 

Large numbers of the work force who can- 
not get work lose their ability to be buying 
consumers, They cannot pay for goods they 
need. They do not keep our economy fiour- 
ishing and expanding. 

In his new book, “Challenge to Affluence,” 
Gunnar Myrdal points to another serious 
danger to an economy which neglects to 
raise the quality of labor to fit the expanding 
demands for manpower during a boom, 

He warns that without such efforts, “a 
boom is just a boom, and will be followed 
by a depression.” And one of the reasons 
for such a result, according to Mr, Myrdal, 
is the fact that a scarcity of trained man- 
Power, in the right places at the right time, 
limits economic expansion and puts an auto- 
Matic brake on the boom. 

Commerce and must recognize 
their responsibility to their own future, and 
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to the future of the community, by starting 


at once a full-powered drive to retrain and 


reemploy this wasted manpower. The Fed- 
eral Government should help establish this 
program by offering special incentives to com- 
merce and industry to train these workers 
and give them jobs. These incentives could 
very well take the form of tax credits. 

The benefits would be many. Business 
would have an enlarged pool of useful, 
trained, and skilled manpower, working in 
specific needed jobs. The Nation would gain 
new consumers, with regular incomes to 
spend. And Government would recoup 4 


large part of its tax loss by turning idle men 


and women into productive, taxpaying citi- 
zens, 

There is solid economic precedent for this 
proposal. Government offers increasingly 
liberal] tax allowances for building up new 
industrial and commercial facilities. Why 
should it not offer tax credits for rebuilding 
human resources, the very foundation of our 
economy? 

Government also recognizes the need for 
help to depressed geographical areas; why 
not for a depressed area of society—the 
nearly 6 percent of our employable man- 
power who are permanently unemployed? 

Such an approach could do more than offer 
a means for attacking overall, nationwide 
unemployment, It could also make effective 
inroads on the knotty problems of technolog- 
ical Joblessness in such areas of deep depres- 
sion as West Virginia, western Pennsylvania, 
northern Minnesota, and northern New York. 

West Virginia has long been considered a 
synonym for technological unemployment. 
The country’s best minds have been put to 
work in attempts to rescue the State's re- 
sources of wasted manpower. 

Most of the plans seem to fall before the 
fact that huge segments of West Virginia's 
manpower are trained for jobs which no 
longer exist. Yet, at the same time, the Wall 
Street Journal's survey tells us that a num- 
ber of West Virginia industries are trying to 
recruit new employees, but cannot find the 
skills they need. 

For instance, the Valley Camp Coal Co. is 
looking for men to operate cutting machines 
and shuttle cars In its Wheeling plant. But 
men who have mined with pick and shovel 
all their lives just don't have such skills. 
Valley Camp Coal also needs electricians, but 
the only way it can get them is to train them. 
Many firms find the costs of such training 
just too expensive to be feasible. 

Industry in West Virginia, and in other 
depressed areas, needs an economic shove. 
Every hundred former coal miners who are re- 
trained and returned to the work force are 
not only 100 men off the welfare dole and 
off the unemployment rolls, but also 100 
customers restored to the tradesmen, cloth- 
ing manufacturers, and the many other pro- 
ducers and sellers of daily necessities. They 
are also 100 regular taxpayers, once more 
paying their share of the costs of Federal, 
State, and local governments. 

Industries in many parts of the Nation 
have long made it a practice to induce highly 
skilled workers—like engineers, technicians, 
and draftsmen—to accept jobs in locations 
far removed from their homes. The induce- 
ment is, generally, in the form of an offer 
to pay the costs of moving and relocation. 

It is easy to understand that this kind of 
relocation would be too costly a burden to 
bear for personnel of lesser skills. A reason- 
able tax credit offered by the Federal Gov- 
ernment could make such relocation possible 
on a large scale. Western Pennsylvania 
manpower might well be moved to eastern 
Pennsylvania industrial areas, and there re- 
trained for permanent employment, 

The plan I propose cannot be carried out 
most effectively on a local, or even a regional 
basis. It must be broad enough to en- 
compass a nationwide readjustment of man- 
power availability and skills. 
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I visualize the heart of the project as be- 
ing a Presidential committee, working with 
the Department of Labor, and with power 
to convass Industry, State by State and plant 
by plant, to determine exactly what each 
plant is ready to do to cooperate. It should 
also find out what manpower is available 
and where it is located. 

It requires not only the complete coopera- 
tion of commerce and industry, but also the 
support of organized labor. I shall discuss 
his aspect more fully, but first, let us con- 
sider the next step after the nationwide 
canvass. 

The results of this study would provide 
the Presidential committee with material 
for a long-term plan of procedure in a coast- 
to-coast attack on the problem of unem- 
ployment. 

I cannot presume to outline details of such 
a plan, without having completed the kind 
of study I have suggested. But some re- 
quirements are obvious. For instance, it 
would require formulas and procedures for 
determining how a firm could quality for 
tax incentives. 

Basically, the credits should be given for 
new jobs, not for old jobs in which new 
trainees replace old employees, for such a 
loophole could make the entire plan self- 
defeating. 

It would surely have to take into consid- 
eration seasonal variations in a specific in- 
dustry, so that a normal seasonal increase 
in employment will not be mistaken for a 
gain in new jobs, j 

Trends over a period of years would also 
have to be taken into consideration, so that 
normal year-to-year growth would not be 
rewarded with tax credits. New jobs and 
new business expansion, beyond average 
trends, must be the result. 

This tax credit program must be continued 
only as long as it is needed to reduce unem- 
ployment to a minimum, consistent with 
a healthy economy. After that, it must re- 
main ready to be put into operation any 
time the threat of increasing unemployment 
again rears its ugly head. 

And paramount among the important 
safeguards must be assurances of absolute, 
and unquestionable nondiscrimination. In 
this connection, you probably read last 
week's newspaper accounts of the U.S. Civil 
Rights Commission's report on job discrimi- 
nation. You recall the Commission found 
a persistent pattern of exclusion of Negroes 
and members of other minority groups from 
job training programs. 

A program such as I propose could do a 
great deal toward wiping out such pockets of 
bias. No plan of this kind that winks at 
bigotry can possibly be a success. There must 
be immutable guarantees of equal oppor- 
tunity for all men and women, regardless of 
race, religion or 8 

Equally t, there must be no dis- 
crimination on the basis of age. Any worker 
who is physically and mentally capable of 
performing a given job should be eligible for 
employment in that job under the incentive 
program. 
I am convinced that without the full co- 
operation of industry, we cannot halt the 
threat of increasing joblessness, nor reduce 
unemployment to a reasonable level. x 
~Industry is the best judge of whether, and 
where, jobs are needed, and what new jobs 
will result in additional productivity. Gov- 
ernment’s financial heip would certainly be 
needed, but not as the sponsor of make-work 
projects in which productivity is not a prime 
consideration. 

We must keep in mind that the make-work 
programs were designed for the lean years 
of a deflationary period. Plans for today 
must fit in with an era of boom and ex- 
pansion. 

In the days of WPA, commerce and in- 
dustry were sick and faltering. Today, in a 
flourishing economy, there are many healthy 
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businesses capable of creating useful, pro- 
ductive and profitable jobs. Business and 
industry are in a far better position than 
Government to determine what expansion 
will do the most good, and where the most 
useful jobs can best be established. 

In the development of our economy in 
the last 100 years, organized labor has 
played an important, and often magnificent 
role. And, in the generation since the de- 
pression, the trade unions haye come into 
their own in the development of a healthy, 
cooperative relationship between manage- 
ment and labor. 

But there are things today that spell 
trouble, and the most disturbing of these is, 
of course, technological unemployment. The 
Labor Department estimates that unions 
have lost nearly half a million members in 
the past 2 years. The bulk of this loss can 
certainly be attributed to the effects of auto- 
mation. ʻ 

I urge labor to take the same positive 
attitude toward this tax credit program that 
it has toward the stabilization of employer- 
employee relationships. Organized labor has 
a great stake in the solution of the problem 
of unemployment, not only as its contribu- 
tion toward helping to maintain the Ameri- 
can way of life, but also to help preserve its 
past gains and achieve its future successes. 

Some current approaches to the problem 
of unemployment cannot go far enough to 
provide today's answers for today's problems. 

For example, I cite the Federal Manpower 
Act, which was recently expanded to provide 
retraining for less than a half million work- 
ers over the next 3 years. This is good, but 
not good enough. i 

Let us see what the results have been in 
New York City. During its first 17 months 
of operation, nearly 80,000 questionnaires 
were issued, 30,000 persons Indicated inter- 
est in the program, 4,000 were tested, after 
preliminary screening, 997 were enrolled in 
the program, 256 completed training, and 153 
were actually given jobs. 

Other programs using Federal funds have 
been started from time to time. Among 
these have been an apprenticeship project, 
under the Labor Department's supervision, 
which enlisted fewer than 200 on-the-job 
trainees in all in New York City. There is 
also a program of classroom instruction in 
vocational skills, for unemployed workers 
anxious to seek work in other flelds. This 
is under the Labor Department's Bureau of 
Employment Security, It operates on a very 
limited scale and does not include specific 
job assurances. 

These figures, you may notice, are amaz- 
ingly small in the light of New York City’s 
between 250,000 and 300,000 unemployed. 
None is large enough, in scope, to make real 
inroads on the problem of unemployment 
and none stresses, as does the plan for tax 
credits, the specific orientation toward train- 
ing with assured employment. 

I should also make mention of another 
program that is just getting under way in 
New York City. It is called Job Orientation 
in Neighborhoods—or JOIN, for short. Un- 
der the sponsorship of the city and the U.S. 
Labor Department's Office of Manpower, this 
program will seek to counsel and teach school 
dropouts and will try to find jobs for them. 
It is still too early to determine what its 
effect will be. 

At this point, we can well ask ourselves: 
How expensive would such a program of tax 
credits be? The best answer is a comparison 
with the only obvious alternative—a fully- 
subsidized program, with the Federal Gov- 
ernment creating the jobs and paying the 
entire freight. A large part of such addi- 
tional expense to Government must be paid 
by the business community in the form of 
Federal taxes, 

It is true that a certain percentage of the 
cost would be recaptured in additional in- 
come taxes from the reemployed workers 
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who benefit. But the tremendous adminis- 
trative expenses of such a makework“ pro- 
gram might well wipe out the income tax 
gains. 

On the other hand, a program of tax 
credits, geared to the usefulness and produc- 
tivity of new jobs and operated within the 
framework of booming business, would offer 
many solid returns for the expenditures by 
both Government and business. 

Let us consider what would happen in 
the case of a single job of one industrial 
worker at the national average wage of about 
$100 a week, or $5,200 a year. Management, 
paying the corporate income tax rate of 52 
percent, could immediately write off half of 
this labor cost. 

Let us say, merely for the purpose of il- 
lustration, that the Federal Government al- 
lows a 50 percent tax credit on the balance 
of the new worker's paycheck. This might 
appear to mean that about $1,300 in cash 
would be dipped out of the Federal Treasury, 
but it would not work out that way. 

First, we must remember that training for 
most semiskilled jobs can be completed in 
a matter of wecks or months. Long before 
his first full year of employment, the new 
worker should be doing better than just 

his keep. When his employer be- 
gins to realize a profit on his production, 
the cost of establishing the new job disap- 
pears and any Government loss of incor- 
porate income tax also disappears. 

From the very beginning of his new job 
the worker becomes a fully-taxpaying citi- 
zen. As the head of a family with—let us 
say—two children, his Federal income tax 
alone would amount to about $450 a year, 
and that would also help reduce the net 
cost to the Government. 

And, of course, the new jobholder's pay 
envelope would also contribute additional ex- 
cise taxes to Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments, through his purchase of everyday 


. needs. His cash in the tills of local store- 


keepers would bring in additional income 
and business taxes. Local and State home 
rellef and unemployment insurance costs 
would drop, providing additional tax say- 
ings. 

Gradually, as the new employee gained 
more and more skill, and his productivity in- 
creased, he would be able to bring In addi- 
tional net profits for his employer, who 
would gain a $5,200-a-year man at a cost of 
less than 25 percent, 


I belleve this program would stimulate the 
economy and work directly, and immediately, 
to provide new jobs, new tax revenues for 
Government, new income for business, and 
additional productivity for the Nation. 

Even the forthcoming Federal income tax 
cut cannot have as immediate an effect on 
reducing unemployment. It is true that the 
cash made available for consumer spending 
by a sizeable tax reduction will have some 
of the same effects.as the proposed tax 
credits. But it will take much more time 
for this general tax reduction to make no- 
ticeable mroads on our unemployment totals. 


For example, there is no aspect of the pro- 
posed tax cut which is specifically tied to 
job creation, and thus can overcome an em- 
ployer’s hesitancy to put on new help. No 
program for reducing unemployment and in- 
creasing Jobs and production can hope for 
success without the full support of business. 
I am confident that the tax credit plan has 
enough inducements to create such support. 

By all means, let us have the general tax 
cut. I have always supported it, and I feel 
that it will provide a useful shot-in-the-arm 
to the economy. But, let us also have the 
tax credit so that we will not only 
give the economy a double-barreled upward 
shove, but also provide a key to end the 
stalemate of unemployment at the same 
time. 

We must move now, and move fast. What 
we do today can have long-term benefits. 
Delay will compound the ailment, 
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I feel that the proposal for tax incentives 
I have outlined today is simple enough, broad 
enough, and can be effective enough to re- 
duce unemployment, and provide the lift-off 
force we need to launch the growth and ex- 
pansion to which we look forward in 1964. 
Thank you very much, 


Pittsburgh Groups Hold Memorial Serv- 
ices for President Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10,1964 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 30, 1964, the senior citizens of 
the Young Men and Women’s Hebrew 
Association and Irene Kaufmann 
Centers, of Pittsburgh, held memorial 
services in honor of John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. There were nearly 500 peo- 
ple represented at this meeting and they 
passed a resolution which is beautifully 
written and quite moving in its purpose. 
I commend the reading of this resolution 
to my colleagues: 

Whereas we, Americans of all racial, re- 
ligious, and national backgrounds, but 
Americans all, are here assembled to honor 
and reverence the memory of our great and 
beloved President, John Fitzgerald Kennedy; 
and : 

Whereas though our hearts are still 
weighted with grief, and sorrow still shadows 
our Nation, the image of John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy will forever cast its luminous glow 
of faith and courage, lighting the road to 
the better future he sought for his country- 
men; and 

Whereas his dreams and hopes for Amer- 
ica, were not vague, unchartered visions, but 
rather, were clearly articulated proposals in 
a, program of action solidly based in his 
knowledge of his country's history and re- 
sources, and his undertaking of its people's 
needs; and 

Whereas that program of action rightly 
emphasized—our Nation’s responsibility in 
world peace and human betterment; the 
vigilant pursult of freedom and equality for 
Americans of all races, creeds, and back- 
grounds; the spiritual and intellectual 
nourishment of our youth through increased 
educational opportunities, as well as the 
care of their bodies thorugh more effective 
health and housing measures; the decent 
treatment of the aging through comprehen- 
sive medical service and constructive use of 
leisure time; “to add,” as he put it, “not just 
more years to life, but more life to the 
years”; the obligation of this generation of 
Americans to cherish and guard America’s 
soll, its rivers and forests, its wildlife and 
its natural resources, so that future genera- 
tions, too, will know the blessing of this great 
ee abundance, its beauty and its variety; 
an 

Whereas we recognize that we most truly 
honor the memory of John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy when we honor his great and living 
purpose by giving our own unstinting sery- 
ice to that purpose: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we here assembled pledge 
our determined efforts toward the realiza- 
tion of the goals he charted with unflagging 
labor and steady will; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the press, our representatives in the 
Congress of the United States, and to Mrs. 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy, that she may know 
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Our resolve, that though his great light nes 
been taken from the world, its glow 

ever remain to show the way for 3 follow 
Americans. 


The Holland Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA `. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 14, 1964 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the adoption of the 24th amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States 
Was a victory for those who believe in 
guaranteeing to all Americans the right 
to vote. It was also a victory for Con- 
Stitutional law, and proved once again 
that the Constitution can be amended, 
and that the amendment process is the 
Proper way to effect fundamental 

ge. The adoption of the 24th 
amendment is also a personal victory for 
the senior Senator from Florida, SPES- 
SARD A, HOLLAND. 

Senator HoLLaND began his battle for 
this amendment some 15 years ago. At 
that time, many States were levying a 
tax as a qualification and prerequisite for 
the privilege to vote. At the time of the 
adoption of the amendment, the number 
had been cut down to 5. Many States, 
seeking the merits of the Holland pro- 
posal, changed their laws in advance of 
the adoption of the amendment. These 
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courage and persistence. Many have. 


given up long ago, or failed to push the 
Proposal with the necessary determina- 
tion to insure victory. The very fact 
that there are only 24 amendments to 
the Constitution, 10 of which were 
adopted as a package Bill of Rights, 
Proves that the event is far from ordi- 
nary. Senator Horn has thus joined 
the select few who have actually taken a 
Personal part in the writing of the Con- 
Stitution. 

We in Florida have long known of the 
caliber of our senior Senator. He has 
Served the people of his State with great 
distinction for over 40 years, as a county 
judge, State senator and Governor. In 
the U.S. Senate he has welcomed the op- 
portunity to serve all Americans, and 
his amendment is but one example of 
this effort. 

The Holland amendment is now the 
Supreme law of the land. Many news 
articles and editorals have been written 
about the amendment and its author. 
Florida is particularly proud at this mo- 
ment, and our own press reflects this. 

Under unanimous consent, I wish to 
insert an article from the Miami Herald 
at this point in the Recorp, and to add 
to all the other expressions being received 
by the Senator, our very best congratula- 
tions and good wishes: 

Catt Ir THe HOLLAND AMENDMENT 

Let's call it the Holland amendment. 
That is the rightful designation of the 24th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 
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It was written into our national charter 
when the South Dakota Legislature added 
the name of the 38th State to the list of 
ratifiers. Thus, the Holland amendment has 
been approved by three-fourths of the States, 
as required by the Constitution itself. 

The deed is a victory for the principle of 
constitutional government. It is also a per- 
sonal triumph for Spressarp L. HOLLAND, 
Florida’s senior U.S, Senator. 

For 15 years, Senator Hotianp has battled 
almost singlehandedly toward this goal. His 
words henceforth will appear in the funda- 
mental law of this land: 

“The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote in any primary or other election for 
President or Vice President, for electors for 
President or Vice President, or for Senator or 
Representative in Congress, shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States or 
any State by reason of failure to pay any poll 
tax or other tax. 

“The Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 

Only five States were still levying poll 
taxes of $1 or $2 when Cngress finally ap- 
proved the Holland amendment last year. 
The fee was a vestige of colonial times, when 
each of the Thirteen Original States required 
property ownership, payment of public taxes, 
or a poll tax as qualification for voting. 
These conditions have been lifted over the 
years so that nowadays in most States the 
privilege of voting is handed almost auto- 
matically to every citizen reaching age 21. 

The outcome is far from academic, how- 
ever. 

Since 1949, Senator Hortanp has been 
contending that the only way Congress can 
do anything about the qualifications of vot- 
ers is to propose an amendment to the Con- 
stitution. We share this view. 

Others argued that the poll tax should be 
abolished by act of Congress, without amend- 
ing the Constitution. Still others took the 
stand that Congress should keep hands of 
altogether—that fixing the qualifications of 
voters is a State—not a Federal—right. 

Senator Horranb's long persistence has 
prevailed. The principle he stood for has 
been vindicated. 

On a higher level, the Holland amendment 
proves that the people of the United States 
can still govern themselves as they please 
under our 177-year-old written Constitu- 
tlon—by obeying the terms of that Consti- 
tution. 


Résumé of Resolutions Passed at the 67th 
Annual Convention, American National 
Cattlemen’s Association, Memphis, 
Tenn., January 26-29, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10, 1964 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, by far 
the most serious problem now facing 
our American cattle industry is the dras- 
tic drop in the prices of beef and beef 
products. 

Many of the Members will recall last 
month's briefing by Secretary of Agri- 


this situation and cited the efforts being 
made to correct it. 

Recently, at the 67th Annual Conven- 
tion of the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association, the import problem 
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was, naturally, a topic of prime consider- 
ation. 

The text of these resolutions will sub- 
sequently be transmitted to those mem- 
bers whose committee responsibilities 
require conversant familiarity with the 
desires and welfare of the cattlemen. 

However, so that all of us may be 
aware of the general feelings of the Na- 
tion’s beef producers, I submit, for pub- 
lication in the Recorp, this résumé of the 
resolutions passed at the January 1964 
5 of the Cattlemen's Assocla- 

on. 


RÉSUMÉ Or RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT THE 67TH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION, AMERICAN NATIONAL 
CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, MEMPHIS, TENN., 
JANUARY 26-29, 1964 
Three critical resolutions adopted at Mem- 

phis concerned beef imports, beef grading, 

and railroads, 

In the tmport action the cattlemen asked 
for quotas on imports of “beef and beef 
products established at levels substantially 
lower than imports of recent years” and that 
beef and beef products be eliminated from 
negotiation at the trade confab in Geneva 
this year and suggested that foreign meat 
be so labeled. 

After much pro and con discussion on 
Federal beef grading the cattlemen turned 
down the cutability grade proposal of USDA 
but called for a reduction in the marbling 
requirements of younger animals as sug- 
gested in a report by Dr. E. J. Briskey ot 
the University of Wisconsin. 

_ Historically, the cattlemen have asked for 

economy in Government, This year their 

resolution specifically urged President John- 
son to carry out his announced intention 
to effect economies in Government. 

The stockmen said that meat inspection 
is done “primarily in interest of the public 
at large and therefore cost of Federal meat 
inspection should be paid for by the Govern- 
ment and not charged to processors as has 
been proposed.” 

They Also asked that the inspection should 
be retained in the Agricultural Research 
Service and not transferred to the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service as has been sug- 
gested by Government officials. 

A resolution on wilderness legislation sug- 

that “for the present such legislation 
should be further studied by the Public Land 

Law Review Commission contemplated in 

H.R. 8070.” 

Cattlemen hold to the theory of multiple 
use of Federal lands and expressed in a reso- 
lution the feeling that “reduction of existing 
multiple uses on Federal lands for a special 
or single use violates the multiple-use prin- 
ciple and should be discouraged.” 

Expressions concerning public lands said 
that the Taylor Grazing Act “is a modern 
multiple- use conservation law and should be 
preserved as such”; that the Interior Depart- 
ment should restore the 3-year terms for 
Bureau of Land Management advisory board 
members; and asked Congress to pass legis- 
lation to declare that water rights “are a 
species of real property right under the laws 
of the respective States.” 

They asked that there be no reduction 
of preference numbers on the national for- 
ests until all possible improvements and 
management methods haye been exhausted 
and that the limit on voluntary nonuse be 
extended more than 5 years. 

Because thinning of trees by cutting and 
letting them lie causes a fire hagard to neigh- 
boring ranches, the stockmen ask that such 
Porest Service practices be discontinued “un- 
less there is definite fire protection provided.” 

A resolution “urged greater utilization in 
grazing of public lands where feed produc- 
tion is a fire hazard and more liberal use 
of controlled fires.” 
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Objection was voiced to “further appro- 
priations for conversion of private land for 
the Federal Pish and Wildlife Service and 


to the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation (de- 
signed to coordinate use of various lands for 
recreation), counseling with State agencies 
and be limited to a willing seller on a 
negotiated basis.” 

Gattlemen asked Federal and State land 
agencies to set up a program of public edu- 
cation to show that improvements are neces- 
sary to the proper utilization of our 
resources. 

Supported legislation to free railroads to 
make competitive rate reductions on bulk 
and agricultural commodities “in a manner 
which can better serve the cattle and agri- 
cultural industry.” 

A resolution said that since proposed regu- 
lations requiring individual identification of 
cattle moving interstate do not include use 
of brand inspection as proper identification, 
“the following recommendations should be 
considered: (1) Cattle consigned by the 
owner and properly identified by brand or 
other recognized procedures at point of 
origin may move interstate, and (2) uniden- 
tified cattle may move one time only either 
intrastate or interstate to an improved mar- 
ket in the State of origin or a State contigu- 
ous thereto for such identification.” 


Sanitary Association in calling for publica- 
tion of a brochure on available information 
about anaplasmosis. 


Immediate repeal of the luxury tax on 
leather goods was urged. 
Civil Rights and Labor Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ¢ 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, no union 
should be forced by this civil rights bill 
to take into its membership a Commu- 
nist, an atheist, or any person unwanted 
by a majority of the union. 

Local labor unions have duly elected 
officials the same as any other free 
democratic organization. They have 
their own rules, regulations and bylaws. 
Under this civil rights bill, the Federal 
Government will have the right to go 
into the local labor union and harass, 
browbeat, coerce, and force the duly 
elected union leaders into bringing into 
the union persons who claim they are 
being discriminated against. This is 
un-American. It is undemocratic and 
is definitely a step toward a Khrushchev- 
Castro type of government. I will never 
vote, Mr. Speaker, for any bill which 
will place a labor union in such a strait- 
jacket and which would permit Federal 
agents, like the Gestapo, to sit in on 
union meetings and spy on their officials 
and all of the activities of the union. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to the atten- 
tion of the House the following, as it was 
written by some of the most distin- 
guished lawyers on the House Judiciary 
Committee including the able and hon- 
orable gentleman from Louisiana, Ep 
Wits, widely known opponent of com- 
munism and the great chairman of the 
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House Committee on Un-American 
Activities: 
LABOR UNIONS AND MEMBERS 

To millions of working men and women, 
union membership is the most valuable as- 
set they own. It is designed to insure job 
security and a rate of pay higher than they 
otherwise would receive. As none knows 
better than the union member, himself, 
these two benefits are dependent upon the 
system of seniority the unions have followed 
since their inception. Seniority is the base 
upon which unionism is founded. Without 
its system of seniority, a union would lose 
one of its greatest values to Its members. 

The provisions of this act grant the power 
to destroy union seniority. With the full 
statutory powers granted by this bill, the 
extent of actions which would be taken to 
destroy the seniority system is unknown and 
unknowable. 

To disturb this traditional practice is to 
destroy a vital part of unionism. Under 
the power granted in this bill, if a carpen- 
ters“ hiring hall, say, had 20 men waiting 
call, the first 10 in seniority being white 
carpenters, the union could be forced to 
pass them over in favor of carpenters be- 
neath them in seniority, but of the stipu- 
lated race. And if the union roster did not 
contain the names of the carpenters of the 
race needed to racially balance the job, the 
union agent must, then, go into the street 


and recruit members of the stipulated race 


in sufficient number to comply with Federal 
orders, else his local could be held in viola- 
tion of Federal law. 

Neither competence nor experience is the 
key for employment under this bill. Race 
is the principal, first, criterion. 

Specific penalties are provided for viola- 
tion of this bill (title VII). However, in 
addition, the President “is authorized to 
take such action as may be appropriate to 
prevent the committing or continuing of an 
unlawful employment in connec- 
tion with title VI of the bill (sec. 711(b)). 
This, of course, amounts to practically un- 
limited authority. Unions held in viola- 
tion of this bill may lose their rights and 
benefits under such labor statutes as the 
National Labor Relations Act, the Railway 
Labor Act, the Davis-Bacon Act, the Walsh- 
Healey Act, arid other legislation beneficial 
to labor. Representation rights and exclu- 
sive bargaining privileges could be canceled. 
Unions could be denied access to NLRB or 
National Mediation Board procedures. 

Moreover, this bill affects unions from the 
other end, that of the employer, since the 
law applies to the employer, as well, It 
extends to railroads, motor carriers, airlines, 
and steamship companies handling mail or 
other Government shipments, enterprises 
receiving loans from the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, construction contractors fi- 
nanced through FHA or GI home loan in- 
surance, the rural electrification program 
and practically all others (secs. 601, 602). 

Consequently, however meticulous a local 
union may be as pertains to its racial prac- 
tice, if a contractor, for example, has been 
adjudged guilty of discrimination and must, 
therefore, hire 100 or 1,000 workers of a 
given race—in preference to all others—be- 
fore his job becomes racially balanced, it 
means the local which supplies his labor can 


will sit until that number has been em- 
ployed. If the union does not have among 
its membership the number required, it 
must recruit membership of that race to 


interfering in the contract rights of unions 
and employers. 

By threat of contract cancellation and 
blacklisting, contractors could be forced to 
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actively recruit employees of a specified race 
and upgrade them into skilled classifica- 
tions, although this would displace union 
members in the skilled trades. Where skilled 
tradesmen of the specified race were not 
available from union sources, the agency 
could direct that they be recruited from non- 
union sources, notwithstanding existing 
union shop or exclusive referral agreements. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Rxconn at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shan be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


Civil Rights Act of 1963 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1964 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7152) to enforce 
the constitutional right to vote, to confer 
Jurisdiction upon the district courts of the 
United States to provide injunctive relief 
against discrimination in public accommoda- 
tions, to authorize the Attorney General to 
institute suits to protect constitutional 
rights in education, to establish a Com- 
munity Relations Service, to extend for 4 
years the Commission on Civil Rights, to 
prevent discrimination in federally assisted 
Programs, to establish a Commission on 
Equal Employment Opportunity, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
Strike the requisite number of words. 

(Mr. GROSS asked and was given 
Permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GROSS. I should like to ask some 
member of the committee to answer the 
question why we would need an Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission 
and an Equal Employment Opportunity 
Committee, costing the taxpayers several 
millions of dollars. Please tell me why 
we would need both. 

Mr. Chairman, apparently no one 
wishes to answer. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield, if the gentleman 
can give me an answer as to why he 
Wants to be so profligate with the tax- 
Payers’ money. 

Mr. GOODELL. The Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Committee to which 
the gentleman refers is limited to Fed- 
eral contracts. 

Mr. GROSS. Is limited to what? 
` Mr. GOODELL. To Federal contrac- 
tors, when Federal contracts are in- 
volved, and to Federal employees. I 
Would hope we could eventually elimi- 
nate the necessity for that Committee. 
It was set up under Executive Order No. 
10925 of March 6, 1961. Its jurisdiction 
is limited. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman that I happen to be a member of 
the Subcommittee on Manpower Utiliza- 
tion of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. I say to the gentleman 
that the Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Committee activities go far beyond 
Government contracts. We have inves- 
tigated the operation of this Committee. 
The gentleman is not factual when he 
makes that statement. 

Mr. GOODELL. That is the basis for 
the Committee. 
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rate, is to operate far beyond that pur- 
view. The scope of the Commission is 
to cover all employers affecting interstate 
commerce who have more than 100 em- 
ployees the first year and thereafter 
down to those with 25 or more employees. 

Mr. GROSS. So far as the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Committee is con- 
cerned, there are no holds barred. They 
go all over the landscape into every facet 
of employment in this Government. 

Mr. IcCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from Iowa yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. The gentleman 
from Iowa is not looking for a Federal 
judgeship. I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand the regular order. 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa yielded to the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to say to the gentleman from Iowa 
that one of the main reasons for pro- 
viding for the Commission in the legisla- 
tion was to give the Commission legisla- 
tive stature. The Committee of which 
the gentleman has spoken is a Presiden- 
tial Committee under an Executive order. 

It was the well nigh unanimous, if not 
unanimous, decision of the subcommittee 
that that was the compelling reason for 
the legislation. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I have not finished 
on the point. 

Mr. GROSS. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. It appears you have 
struck the opposition where the hair is 
short. As is so often the case, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa is right. With two 
tables full of experts here in the Cham- 
ber scrambling to find an answer to a 
very simple question, nobody has been 
able to come up with one which possesses 
either logic or fact. 

It appears pretty obvious there will 
be under this bill a double layer of oM- 
cialdom meddling in everybody’s busi- 
ness throughout the country. There will 
be two Commissions—at double cost— 
competing for priority. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is ex- 
actly right. 


Civil Rights Act of 1963 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1964 
The House in Committee of the Whole 


consideration the bill (H.R. 7152) to en- 
force the constitutional right to vote to con- 
fer jurisdiction upon the district courts of 
the United States to provide injunctive relief 
against discrimination in public accommoda- 
tions, to authorize the Attorney General to 
institute sults to protect constitutional 
rights in education, to establish a Commu- 
nity Relations Service, to extend for 4 years 
the Commission on Civil Rights, to prevent 
discrimination in federally assisted programs, 
to establish a Commission on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, we have 
the right to hope, indeed, some of us feel 
disposed to pray, that the passage of this 
legislation will add noble new arches 
and commanding spires to the magnifi- 
cent edifice of a free America designed 
by Thomas Jefferson and the Founding 
Fathers and slowly, tediously, often pain- 
fully, but ever-persistently, perfected 
through nearly two centuries, by the 
sacrifices, the struggles, and the dreams 
of the American people. 


Armenian Revolutionary Federation 
Credo 
SPEECH 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 7, 1964 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on many occasions in this Chamber and 
elsewhere my voice has been raised in 
the righteous cause of the captive na- 
tions. Too long have we been dragging 
our feet in the matter of the creation of 
a joint congressional committee to give 
direction and drive to the efforts of the 
world of freedom to rescue the captive 
nations from their unhappy plight. 

Armenia is numbered among the cap- 
tive nations. I am indebted to Arthur 
Kaprelian, a constituent of Armenian 
blood residing at 11915 South Wallace 
Street, Chicago, for a copy of the credo 
recently adopted by the Armenian Revo- 
lutionary Federation. It is an inspiring 
document worthy of place in the world’s 
literature of freedom. That it may be 
read by my colleagues, I am extending 
my remarks to include the complete text 
of the credo, as follows: 

THE ARMENIAN REVOLUTIONARY FEDERATION 
CREDO 


The supreme aim of the Armenian Revo- 
lutionary Federation is the realization of a 
free, united, and independent democratic 
national homeland established on the terri- 
tories of the historic fatherland of the Ar- 
menian nation. 

We believe that the realization of this aim 
can only be possible in a free democratic 
world context. A world in which the danger 
of war is permanently eliminated, and where 


The Commission in this bill, at any House on the State of the Union had under the existing and potential international dis- 
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putes can be resolved by peaceful means 

through the agency of a powerful interna- 
tional organization which shall be endowed 
with the necessary means of imposing its 
supreme will on great or small nation alike. 

We believe that it is the indisputable and 
inviolable right of all nations, great or small 
alike, to possess thelr own independent gov- 
ernment and to live and prosper under the 
canopy of its protection. 

We believe that each nation, even the 
smallest and the weakest, can best develop 
its creative talents and its unique national 
individuality in its own, free and independ- 
ent state. 

We believe that each man, regardless of 
sex, race, or denomination, has & birthright 
to live out a free and happy life. 

We believe that when a nation’s father- 
land is under the yoke of a more powerful 
alien nation, and the ruling nation is reluct- 
ant to end its tyranny by peaceful legitimate 
means, the nation which is ruled has the 
inviolable right to fight against that rule, 
and to resort to revolution and armed con- 
flict, if necessary, for the liberation of its 
own fatherland. 

We believe that each nation has an un- 
deniable right to govern itself as it wishes 
and to express its collective will only through 
the medium of the free, universal secret 
ballot. 

We believe that a nation, even within the 
limits of its independent national state, can 
best prosper and live the happy life when 
all its members, regardless of sex, race, or 
creed, enjoy the freedoms of press, of reli- 
gion, and public assembly, the freedom to 

, to work, to travel, to move, and to 
communicate with others—conditions of 
which the Armenia of today is deprived. 

We believe that when a nation is inde- 
pendent, and enjoys the benefits of a demo- 
cratic government which is elected by the 
free, universal and secret vote of the peo- 
ple, any changes in the constitutional order 
are made only through constitutional chan- 
nels; namely, by peaceful and legitimate 
means. Consequently, it is a crime which 
is tantamount to treason to effectuate any 
changes in the free constitutional order by 
armed force or by revolution. 

We believe that a nation not only has 
the right, but it has the duty to dispense 
social fustice to all the classes of society 
without discrimination, and to Pion eet such 
socio-economic conditions in which the 
humblest classes of the nation shall have 
the opportunity to enjoy a life which is m 
keeping with human dignity, fully adequate 
to meet the necessities of life. 

We believe that the Armenian nation, as 
every nation, can best preserve and develop 
its unique physical and spiritual existence 
in a free and independent national home- 
land, r 

We believe that any nation, as well as the 
Armenian nation, in this atomic age when 
science has made gigantic strides in the 
fields of travel and communication, cannot 
develop and prosper in an isolated life. Sci- 
ence has wiped out the limitations of space 
and has brought the nations closer together, 
that all nations, great or small, aside from 
their aspirations to be free and independent, 


their 
means of intercommunication and their cul- 
tural activities, more than at any other 
time, they are interdependent, and can meet 
their needs only through mutual under- 
standing and close cooperation. 

We believe that, as long as Armenia con- 
tinues to remain under the Soviet rule, and 
as long as Armenia's historic territories are 
held by an alien power, it Is the sacred duty 
of all Armenians to pursue the cause of the 
fatherland's liberation with all the possible 
means at their disposal. 

THE WORLD CONGRESS OF THE ARMENIAN 
REVOLUTIONARY FEDERATION. 
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Britain Has Case in Bus Sale Deal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES T. BROYHILL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1964 


Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, the recent announcement 
that a British firm will sell buses to Cuba 
is an ominous and discordant note in the 
US. effort to persuade our allies to join 
in an economic quarantine of Fidel Cas- 
tro’s Cuba. This announcement and 
subsequent events involving shifts in 
French policy are warnings of serious 
difficulties unless our Government can 
formulate a consistent policy opposing 
trade deals with the Communist bloc. 

Certainly, there seems little doubt that 
our wheat sales to Russia and some of 
her satellites have weakened the moral 
arguments that have been persuasive 
with our allies in the past. If we con- 
tinue to pursue a double standard in in- 
ternational trade policy, our arguments 
will not have much weight with our 
friends. 

I wish to call to the attention of the 
House of Representatives a thoughtful 
editorial on this important matter which 
appeared in the January 29 edition of the 
Concord (N.C.) Tribune: 

Burrarmw Has Case IN Bus SALE DEAL 


The British have snubbed the U.S. eco- 
nomic blockade of Cuba, and the general 
reaction among the American people seems 
to be that it was a lowdown trick for one 
ally to pull on another. 

Britain has approved a multimillion-dol- 
lar sale of buses to Cuba, and has set up a 
5-year credit plan to facilitate it. This was 
done despite an official expression of Amer- 
ican opposition while the sale was being 
negotiated. 

When the deal was complete, the U.S. 

t of State commented that the 
sale “certainly does not help our effort to 
isolate the Cuban regime.” 

But there is another side to this coin. 

In Britain, the sale is considered routine. 
Tt is a transaction between two nations 
which have a history of trade, and it in- 
volyes what the British believe to be non- 
strategic materials. Britain is not observing 
an economic blockade of Cuba, although 
Cuba is included in a general British ban 
on selling war materials to Communist 
countries, 

The British manufacturer who won the 
bus contract was bidding against firms in 
France, West Germany, Japan, Spain, and 
Czechoslovakia. 

The United States has long sought,- and 
with some success, to discourage trade with 
Cuba by non-Communist countries. A U.S. 
law forbids aid to countries which violate 
strategic aspects of this ban. 

Communist bloc countries have filled in 
with Cuban trade zooming above the bil- 
lion-dollar level. 

But non-Communist countries are still 
doing more than $200 million worth of busi- 
ness a year with Cuba. Japan is the biggest 
dealer, with Morocco, Britain, Egypt, Canada, 
Netherlands, West Germany, Chile, Spain, 
Tunisia, and Greece coming in for a share. 

And when you get right down to it, the 
United States sounds a bit hypocritical in 
grousing about the British bus deal when 
the ink is not long dry on our own pact. to 
sell wheat to Russia, the heartblood of the 
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Communist Per nag And our Government 
is willing to back up Russia's credit on 
the deal. 

Which pot is accusing which kettle? 


Wee Care Nursery Symbol of 
Community’s Backbone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is interesting to note that with 
today’s trend toward centralization of 
governmental functions the citizens of 
Belle Glade, Fla., have taken it upon 
themselves to handle their own problems, 
right in their own community. Belle 
Glade has always relied on migrant labor 
to aid in the harvesting and planting of 
crops, and this created a need for a 
nursery center to care for the children of 
the migrant workers. Belle Glade is now 
in the process of completing a commu- 
nity nursery which not only shows its 
concern for the families of migrant 
workers who so vitally aid the commu- 
nity, but also the determination to solve 
their own problems rather than pass 
them on to a higher up. 

I submit for the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the Palm Beach Post, 
by Mr. Jonathan Koontz, on February 2, 
1964, telling of the nursery and its 
development: 

Wer Care Nursery SYMBOL oF COMMUNITY'S 
E 
(By Jonathan Koontz) 

BELLE Guape.—The building going up in 
the 100 block of Southeast 10th Street here 
is modern and airy in appearance, and will 
be a definite asset to its part of the city. 

But it is much more than a desirable 
architectural addition. 

Wee Care Day Nursery will provide care for 
100 children of working mothers whose 
planting and harvesting jobs in the lush, 
green fields surrounding Belle Glade take 
them away from their families for many 
hours each day—soemtimes as much as 12 
hours dally. 

It will be the only day care nursery in 
the city, where the need for day care for at 
least 300 children is easily demonstrated. 

But the building is a symbol of much 
more than its humanitarian function. 

In agreeing to provide administration for 
the nursery, the Salvation Army has stepped 
into a brand new role in its Palm Beach 
County history. 

The nursery is factual evidence that home- 
grown human talent and energy can suc- 
ceed without county, State or Federal aid in 
an era when effective local action is disap- 
pearing under the impact of stronger gov- 
ernmental control. 

In its planning and building, lasting ties 
of cooperation and friendship are being 
formed. Belle Glade is a city less divided 
against itself than before the days of the 
Wee Care Day Nursery. 

No one knows who first recognized the 
need for the nursery, but the dream which 
finally materialized was born in the Belle 
Glade Interracial Council, a group of the 


leading white and Negro citizens of Belle 
Glade. 
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For more than 15 years this group has 
worked quietly for better understanding be- 
tween the two main racial groups in Belle 
Glade, and toward the solution of commu- 
nity problems. 

The day care problem was predominantly 
& Negro problem, and the council, in its con- 
sideration of it, embarked on a deliberate 
policy of finding as many resources as pos- 
sible in the Negro community to aid in its 
solution. 

We wanted the Negro leadership of the 
community to take the lead throughout the 
solution of this problem,” Miss Sara Lee 
Creech, a white member of the council, said 
recently. 

“We knew they would need help from the 
white citizens who saw the need,” she con- 
tinued, “but we wanted them to feel that 
this was essentially their project, and the 
Test of the community would pitch in and 
help when help was 

That is the way it has worked out. 

The first attempt, back in the mid-1950's 
began when the Negro Women’s Civic 
League, under the leadership of Mrs. Amelia 
Houston, started the purchase of the five 
lots on which the building now stands. 

When promises of aid indicated a need for 
haste in the purchase of the lots, members 
ot the interracial council went to the city 
council for help, and the city purchased 
three of the lots. 

This attempt ended In bitter disappoint- 
ment when promised financial help failed to 
materialize, 

In the late 1950's, the council again re- 
vived the idea, but a poll of business leaders 
in the community showed one fatal flaw— 
People felt sure the building could be built, 
but no one was prepared to take the responsi- 
bility of running the nursery. Practically all 
the members of the council were business 
People who could not find this much time 
away from their businesses, 

In late 1962 and early 1963 the solution 
came in the form of an effort by the Salya- 
tion Army to expand its activities in the 
glades area. 

After several meetings with the council, 
Army leaders agreed to furnish administra- 
tion of the nursery, and asked retired Brig. 
John Bivans to assist the project. 

This time, the time was right, and the 
Project has come as far as the roofing in of 
the building as though it were guided by 
unseen angel wings. 

Wee Care, Inc., was formed and an out- 
Standing Glades Negro leader, W. C. Taylor, 
Was made its president. Miss Creech is vice 
President and chairman of the building com- 
mittee. 

George L. Royal became chairman of the 
finance committee, and took charge of the 
bullding fund campaign. Many Glades lead- 
ers, doctors, and other professional men and 
as well as businessmen and women worked 
on committees or became directors. 

A goal of $60,000 was set for the building, 
and $12,000 for the first year’s operation. 
When the money was slow in coming in, the 
building was started on faith and on what- 
ever dollars were present. 

Architect Chester A. Cone designed the 
building, and members of the finance com- 
mittee, knowing his public spirit, were not 
Surprised to see a contribution of the 
amount of his fee come back for use in the 
building, 

A Negro organization headed by Taylor, 
known as the Everglades Progressive Citizens, 
was asked to construct the building, When 
they felt they needed help from someone 
with experience in large buildings, a white 
contractor, Bert Roemer, volunteered to 
supervise the work, and has done so. 

The Negro builders, having had little ex- 
perience with prestressed concrete, were a 
little worried when it came time for the huge 
beams to be swung into place. The angels 
wings could almost be heard as the big 
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cranes began carefully placing the concrete 
in place. Not one single adjustment was 


all the bills by 10 percent if paid by the 10th 
of the month. So far they have all been 
pald by the 10th. 

The one Negro plumber in the city gave 
his time to the project, and when he ran 
into fabrication he could not handle, a white 
plumbing concern did the work at cost. 

The senior masonry class from Lake Shore 
High School made a project of the north 
wall, with those who had already passed 
their exams doing the block laying, and 
others helping. 

Money was slow in coming in, so the Negro 
citizens organized on a block basis and tried 
to get everyone to give $1. 

When that well began to run dry, they 
organized committees of housewives who 
made coffee and sold it on the street for 
whatever amount the coffeedrinker wanted 
to donate, and raised $300 more. 

The Lake Shore faculty played a football 
game with the alumni, and $400 more went 
into the pot. Two different Christmas sav- 
ings clubs donated $50 each. 

All the major churches and the ministerial 
association swung in behind the project, and 
the Belle Glade hospital staff heartily en- 
dorsed it. 

The campaign for funds got underway in 
September 1963. As of this week, approxi- 
mately $25,000 of the budgeted $60,000 for 
the building is in hand, but the building 
itself is nearly two-thirds completed. 

So valuable have been the contributions 
of labor and the help on materials, that offi- 
cers of Wee Care, Inc., figure Cee eee 
to $10,000 may be saved on the 
estimates of building and equipping the 
nursery. 

There is still a very long way to go, but 
those working on the building seem to have 
complete faith that it will be finished. 

Two weeks ago, a donation from a Lake 
Worth woman contained a cryptic note "Get 
that roof on.” 

So last week they did. 

When the building is finished, and 100 
migrant children start getting good meals 
and good, sound care, the people of Belle 
Glade may have a touch of pride in what 
they have done for the needy. 

But what they have done for themselves 
may be even more important. 

“Never has any one project done more to 
develop real understanding,” says Miss 
Creech. 

“The nursery has had a tremendous im- 
pact on racial understanding in Belle Glade,” 
says Taylor. 

“The white people have chipped in to help 
in what was essentially a Negro problem, 
and done it in such a way that the Negro 
can feel that he is basically solving his own 
problem. 

“Now we know that people do care for 
these little children.” 


Repair Job Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Repair Job Needed,” which ap- 
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peared in the February 11, 1964, edition 
of the Washington Evening Star. 
The editorial is as follows: 
REPAIR Jos NEEDED 


The House now has passed what has aptly 
been described as the “most far-reaching” 
civil rights bill ever put before Congress. 
This is no exaggeration. And as enacted by 
the House, the bill is very much in need of 
an overhaul. 

The fact is that the bill—though new 
civil rights legislation is both desirable and 
necessary—did not receive anything like ade- 
quate consideration in the House. A few 
facts will illustrate the point. At present, 
there are 432 Members of the House. Every 
quorum call was answered by at least 400 
Members. So the legislators were in at- 
tendance. But in votes taken on 21 issues 
affecting the bill, some of them of great 
importance, the average was 131.7 against 
amendment and 64.6 in favor. Why did less 
than half of the House membership take part 
in the debate and in the votes on amend- 
ments? Simply because those who were 
against the bill or who wanted to modify it, 
Republicans as well as Democrats, knew 
they were beaten before the first speech 
was made. They had no stomach for the 
fight and were more than willing to pass the 
battle onto the Senate, meanwhile trying 
to harvest a little partisan hay. 

In the Senate, where the steamroller tac- 
tics so effectively used in the House cannot 
be employed, the entire bill will receive the 
careful consideration it deserves. This is 
proper. For a meaningful civil rights bill, 
when it becomes law, will have a profound 
effect—not only in the South, but in other 
sections of the country as well. It is better 
to consider it with care now than to regret 
ill-advised action later on. 

There are three aspects of the House- 
approved bill which we think are especially 
in need of repair work in the Senate. 

One is the failure of the bill to provide 
for jury trials in contempt ex- 
cept in title II, which concerns public accom- 
modations, Critics asked why, for instance, 
was no jury trial provision contained in title 
III. relating to desegregation of public facil- 
ities. The answer was that defendants un- 
der this title generally would be public ofi- 
cials, and why give them jury trials? This is 
strange doctrine in legislation which is sup- 
posed to have some relationship to equal 
protection of the laws. Because a man is a 
public official does not make an indetermi- 
nate jail sentence at the hands of some arbi- 
trary Judge any more palatable—or equit- 
able, We think that in all cases the jury 
trial provisions of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 
should be incorporated in this bill. 

Our second point concerns title VI, au- 
thorizing the cutoff of Federal funds as an 
aid to desegregation and fair treatment. 

This section vests an enormous power in 
the hands of the President and his sub- 
ordinates. That it could be outrageously 
abused by a politically minded and irrespon- 
sible President is beyond question. The late 
President Kennedy was asked at a press con- 
ference last April about a Civil Rights Com- 
mission recommendation that the President 
seek power to cut off or suspend Federal aid 
funds to States which fail to comply with 
the Constitution and the laws. Mr. Ken- 
nedy's answer was that it “probably would 
be unwise” to give the President that kind of 
power. 

Our feeling is that this section in the 
pending bill needs to be much more care- 
fully drawn. Funds can be cut off when 
there has been a finding that a person has 
been subjected to discrimination. But dis- 
crimination is not defined. What, precisely, 
does it mean? We agree with the observation 
that, under this section, “the innocent are 
damned with the guilty if a Federal execu- 
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tive agency can terminate Federal programs 
in an entire State or in some geographical 
portion of a State because one citizen was 
‘discriminated’ by one State official 
or by a fellow citizen.” There is the further 
point that in the South at least Negroes 
would probably suffer most when Federal aid 
is cut off. 

Our third objection goes to title VII, gen- 
erally known as the fair employment prac- 
tices section. This section hits hard at both 
management and union practices which keep 
Negroes from obtaining jobs commensurate 
with their abilities. We wholeheartedly agree 
that legislation to accomplish this is needed. 
The pending proposal, however, is a drafts- 
man's horror. Once again, key terms are not 
defined. No standards of evidence are set 
forth to guide the commission which would 
be created to administer the section. In the 
readily fall back on some form of quota sys- 
tem, which by all means should be avoided. 
If this section is accepted by the Senate, it 
should first be drastically overhauled, tight- 
ened up and clarified. 

That this bill was railroaded through the 
House is beyond dispute. Representative 
Meaper, Republican, of Michigan, is a be- 
liever in civil rights and was a member of 
the Judiciary Subcommittee which initiated 
work on this bill. At first, he says, the meas- 
ure was seriously considered. Then a “curl- 
ous change“ took place. Without any debate 
in the subcommittee, three sections were 
suddenly added by the majority—FEPC, 
broader powers for the Attorney General to 
intervene in suits, and a more sweeping pub- 
lic accommodations section. Then, on Octo- 
ber 29, the full committee knocked out the 
language of the subcommittee bill. Sub- 
stitute language, which was not drafted by 
the committee and the origin of which is not 
clear, was approved. Mr. Mraner first saw the 
completed draft when a copy was delivered 
to his home at 10:10 p.m. on the following 
Monday. The committee met the next morn- 
ing at 10:30 and declared the bill not subject 
to amendment. That afternoon, following a 
recess necessitated by a meeting of the 
House, the bill was reported out. 

Fortunately, this sort of thing can’t hap- 
pen in the Senate. The Senators will go over 
the bill line by line and clause by clause. 
We hope that an effective bill will be brought 
to a vote after full debate and passed with- 
out a filibuster. This will not happen, how- 
ever, unless modifications are accepted. If 
they are not accepted, the only alternatives 
will be to invoke cloture or “wear out” the 
objectors. We do not believe that either can 
be successful. 


An Image Needs Changing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
interval since January 31 when the House 
has been meeting between 9 and 10 hours 
per day, including both Saturdays, I have 
neglected to call attention to an editorial 
which appeared in the Sedalia Democrat, 
Sedalia, Mo., under date of Friday, Jan- 
uary 31, 1964, entitled “An Image Needs 

The editorial points out that no longer 
is baseball or professional football the 
national pastime but the real sport of 
almost everyone is knocking Congress. 
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Our good friend is very truthful when 
he says many of the speeches printed 
in the Recorp were never delivered, or if 
so, were at an hour of the day when 
page boys outnumbered Members on the 
floor. I think we must all commend his 
defense of Congress, however, when it 
is pointed out there should be no criti- 
cism when Congress does not immedi- 
ately rush through a foreign aid bill or 
medical care or civil rights. He points 
out the function of Congress is adequate 
deliberation which is the best guarantee 
for wise legislation. No one can say 
that 10 days of debate for an average of 
9 hours a day is rushing the civil rights 
bill, nor can anyone say that the issues 
were not fully debated and weighed be- 
fore the final vote was taken. On the 
other hand, it seems to me that criticism 
against “certain” key committee heads 
is a valid one and without spelling it out, 
I suspect he has reference to the chair- 
man of the Rules Committee and some 
others which have neglected, omitted, 
and in some cases, refused to hold hear- 
ings on meritorious matters. 

I am certain we all agree that a grow- 
ing of cynicism on the part of the people 
toward Congress could be fatal to the 
Republic. 

The editorial follows: 

AN IMAGE NEEDS CHANGING 


You may argue whether the national pas- 
time is still baseball or whether professional 
football has displaced it, but the real sport 
of the proletariat is neither of these. It’s 
knocking Congress. 

Seldom in history has that body been 
under such attack. It's not the U.S. Con- 
gress any more; it's the Do-Nothing Con- 
gress," whether one is referring to the 87th or 
88th or any other. 

The sad thing is that so many people these 
days take it for granted that the consti- 
tutional purpose of Congress is mainly to 
criticize the President (whoever he may be) 
and keep him from grabbing too much power, 
and to pass only those laws which one side 
is able to jam through with main force or 
slip by on the grease slopped over from the 
ever-normal pork barrel. 

Aside from this basic function, the popu- 
lar impression goes, Congressmen divide 
their time between endless hearings on gang- 
sters and other seamy citizens and holding 
interviews with reporters in which they dis- 
cuss what legislation is going to be consid- 
ered in the current session, when it will go 
through, how it will be gotten through, how 
it will be changed before it gets through, or 
why it won't go through at all. 

True, a romantic picture of Congressmen 
stil survives among the young—a picture of 
white-maned, floppy-tied solons debating 
hotly in the aisles of the Senate or House. 

Actually, most speeches printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD were never delivered. 
Those that were, were read during an off- 
hour when page boys outnumbered the Con- 
gressmen present. 

Just about everyone has a grievance against 
Congress. However, those who jump on it 
because it didn’t immediately rush through 
the administration's foreign aid or medicare 
or civil rights bills are on just as shaky 
ground as those who maintain the fiction 
that Congress is simply deliberating. 

Would that it were, for this is its func- 
tion, and is the best guarantee of wise legis- 
lation. 

Unfortunately, the majority of Congress- 
men never get a chance to vote on these bills, 
let alone deliberate on them. For an excess 
of checks and balances in the congressional 
machinery allows them to be bottled up in 
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perpetuity through the will of certain key 
committee heads. 

Can anyone truly say that the great issues 
(or, if you prefer, pseudoissues) of our time, 
such as medicare, have really been debated 
and weighed and considered by the people's 
representatives? 

This is the trouble with Congress, and only 
Congress itself can provide the remedy which 
will enable it to regain its lost prestige. 

The alternative is an increasing aliena- 
tion from the people and a growing cynicism 
on their part that could be fatal to the 
Republic, 


Peace Corps Teacher in Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1964 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
the following article by a Peace Corps 
teacher in Africa in the Elementary 
School Journal published by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press: 

VOICI LE Peace Corps 
(By Suellen Fisher) 

The children I teach are 5 years old and 
are in school for the first time. Some were 
born here in Port Bouet, a fishing village on 
Africa's Ivory Coast; some moved here; but 
not one of them knows much French, the 
Official language of the country. Neverthe- 
less, they're proud to sport school uniforms— 
bright blue dresses for the girls, khaki shirts 
and shorts for the boys—and to stand at 
attention with the other 800 pupils for the 
weekly flag-raising ceremony, 

They do not understand the words of their 
national anthem any better than American 
children comprehend all of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” Luckily I am the only 
one who overhears their rendering of “pays 
de l’hospitalite” (“land of hospitality“) as 
they sing out enthusiastically, “payez pour 
Vhospitalite” (“pay for the hospitality”). 

Naturally, I try to correct their pronuncia- 
tion, but I do let them continue to sing “Sur 
le pont d'Abidjan” (“On the bridge of Abid- 
jan“) when we're in the classroom, out of 
earshot of older children who would mock 
the young ones’ substitution of the African 
“Abidjan” for the proper French “Avignon.” 

Over the brown double doors of a class- 
room, which measures 15 feet by 15 feet, the 
letters S E, which stand for section enfantine 
(children's division), have been painted in 
white on a black slate. Thirty some boys 
and girls sit around six brightly colored ta- 
bles. They already have intrusted to me 
their midmorning snacks—a slice of bread 
with tomato sauce and macaroni, mangoes, 
or dried fish—and are more or less attentive 
as I call the roll. 

Sogbo Brokahi Stanilas, Bry Narcisse, and 
Bakary Traore have never appeared in class 
since I've been teaching here, so I make up 
simple arithmetic problems about how many 
more stools we would have to buy if they 
were to come. 

In place of the children who are absent, 
however, are many who are not officially reg- 
istered. The extras are children of some of 
the school’s African teachers, a nephew of 
the former Minister of Education, fisher- 
men’s children, planters’ children, taxidriv- 
ers’ children, and others who come, I sup- 
pose, to be with their friends. This situa- 
tion obliges me to sign the school register 
this way: “Registered, 30; present, 35; ab- 
sent, 3.” 
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Physical education is held in the morning, 
the coolest part of the school day. To begin 
with, I give the children variations of the ex- 
ercises I learned as a Peace Corps trainee. I 
let them bend and stretch to “Meunier, tu 
dors” (Miller, you are sleeping”), march and 
sing to “J'al perdu le do de ma clarinette” 
("T've lost the C of my clarinet”), and dance 
“La Capucine.” I have them run races and 
Play circle games to accustom them to the 
ideas of choosing teams, of winning, and of 
losing. 

Lately, I have been using part of the 45- 
minute period to practice for la fete scolaire 
(school festival). La section enfantine is 
going to present three dances: the bunny 
hop, the hokey pokey, and the twist. The 
first two I taught them: the third they 
taught me. 

While the children rest their heads, I get 
Water from the pump, fill a bucket, and pre- 
Pare soap and towel for the “soins de pro- 
Prete” lesson (“lesson on cleanliness”). I 
guess they have been used to plain soap, 
because the day I took a cake of perfumed 
soap to the class the children could not stop 
smelling their hands. 

One day the principal leaned in from his 
Office, probably to ask me to explain the 
Noise from my class. In the French 
system of education, noise seems to mean 
any talking that is not in unison. My prin- 
cipal never did get to pose his question, how- 
ever, because I immediately invited him to 
See what was going on in each of my noise 
centers. 

One group of children was busy arranging 
by size, from the smallest to the largest, a 
15-piece set of plastic canisters (plastic bowls 
Supplied to all volunteers), thus practicing 
distinguishing similar objects by size. 

Another group was playing an arithmetic 
game I had made from file cards on which I 
had pasted a hundred sets of pictures for 
the children to pair up. 

In the reading corner, a half-dozen other 
children sat turning the pages of books, 
Pretending to read stories they had come to 
know by heart. 

The group in the midst of an animal lotto 
game had grown a little rowdy (the princi- 
Pal did observe that the children were asso- 
Clating a French term with an image and 
Were learning to play independently), but the 
noisiest group was hammering and banging 
Wooden pieces together to form buildings 
&nd houses. 

I had to justify the various activities as 
best I could. 

The children’s day ends with a cup of 
milk and a song. Milk is a real treat for 
them, and I have made a point of talking 
about the animal from which milk comes. 
They wrote about la vache (“the cow”) in 
their notebooks and learned a charming 
recitation by Daudet on the sound milk makes 
as it squirts into the farmer's pail, 

I was reminded, however, of the necessity 
Of taking nothing for granted and of being 
Sure my pupils have really understood, when 
late one afternoon Cyriaque, a bright 5-year- 
Old, called out “Voila la vache.” (“There's 
the cow. “) 

I stopped serving the cups of milk. Cy- 
Tiaque,” I asked, bewildered by this observa- 
tion “ou tu vois la vache?” (“Where do you 
See the cow?”’). 

He smiled knowingly: Mais, c'est toil, 
Mademoiselle, parceque tu nous donnes le 
lait" (But you're the cow, Miss, because you 
Bive us milk”). ` 

(Nore—Suellen Fisher's account of ner life 
as a teacher with the Peace Corps recently 
appeared in the Elementary School Journal, 
Published by the University of Chicago Press.) 
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Appropriate Measures Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. BROYHILL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1964 


Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, behind erupting violence 
and the threat of it in many areas of 
the world, the hands of Communist agi- 
tators can be clearly seen. This is a 
period of increasing Communist threat. 
The Communist cadres are being sent 
into many unstable areas of the world 
to sow strife and unrest. Cuba has be- 
come a major base for the subversion of 
Latin America. Old grievances are be- 
ing fanned into disorders and political 
demagoges in Latin America allow 
themselves to become willing partners. 
The continuing Panama crisis is a case 
in point. 

Certainly our problems in Panama are 
not simple. However, we are challenged 
there dramatically and the world will 
take notice of our resolution or our will- 
ingness to retreat. 

The relationship of many world events 
is evident if we view it in the frame- 
work of the great and continuing East- 
West struggle. Today, I want to com- 
mend to the House of Representatives 
the following editorial from the Febru- 
ary 3, 1964, Concord (N.C.) Tribune, 
which searches aspects of this problem 
and asks questions that many Americans 
are asking today: 

APPROPRIATE MEASURES NEEDED 

How long do we put up with it? 

How long does the rich and powerful 
United States allow itself to be shoved 
around by an unshaven stooge of commu- 
nism? 

At what point does appeasement become 
defeat? Or when does it give way to ac- 
tion—action of the kind that reasserts who's 
who in this hemisphere, or in the world 
for that matter? 

Castro exchanges a bear hug with Khru- 
shchey in Moscow. He had reason to. His 
followers had just brought to a head a sore 
point in Panama. And on the other side 
the world, Castro-trained agents had 
turned the British regime in Zanzibar and 
saw the U.S. consul jailed at gunpoint by 


all the sweetness going to Russia, must have 
taught him something. 

But Mr. Castro can see that we are being 
taken, too. The Russians are feeding on 
our wheat and we are signing the bill. 

Castro can be happy, too, that his little 
island stronghold is wielding an influence 
far greater than its size and power warrant. 
He has seen increasing success in marketing 
Cuba’s chief export in these tense days. 
That export is mass revolution. 

His success is a reflection of U.S. conces- 
sions and retreats in principle. He will con- 
tinue to press his product as long as he can 
get away with it. 

Americans who live in the Panama Canal 
Zone are angry and alarmed. They warn 
against any more appeasement, They de- 
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mand a firm stand to protect American rights, 
despite the hypocritical outrage of those who 


appropriate measures to prevent the spread 
of Communist revolution and terrorism from 
Cuba to the Western Hemisphere. Appro- 
priate measures clearly implied armed force 
if it is needed. 

The Panama dispute is a focal point of the 
spreading Communist infection. It is not 
an incident which can be solved by arbitra- 
tion and compromise. Appropriate meas- 
ures are clearly indicated. 

How long do we put up with it? 


Spelling and Writing Not What They 
Should Be 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Spelling and Writing Not What 
They Should Be,” which appeared in the 
February 5 issue of the Leitchfield Ga- 
zette, of Leitchfield, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

SPELLING AND Werring Not WHat THEY 

SHOULD BE 

Shortly after perusing an article by Har- 
per’s editor John Fischer, who in a semi- 
humorous vein probed reasons “Why Nobody 
Can't Write Good,” our attention was at- 
tracted to the television screen where words, 
presumably part of a lettered news fiash, 
appeared as “sergeon general’s office.” Of 
course, this could have been a typographical 
error, still after being reminded by Mr. 
Fischer about educational deficiencies, we 
wondered. 

Mr. Fischer states the principal reason for 
paucity of proper prose is a failure to teach 
language and its composition in our schools. 
Recalling our days in school—no easy task— 
we must agree that teachers failed to impress 
us enough with basic rules of composition. 
We went through all the procedures and no 
doubt had all the rules explained, but youth 


cause him to concentrate. 
ment like that given by the man who takes a 
club and slams his mule across the head to 
“get its attention.” 

Every day we see hundreds of common 
words misspelled, or we think they are spelled 
wrong, since most authorities disagree with 
their arrangement of letters, This leads to 
the conclusion that people are paying no 
attention after a word they have read over 
and over is spelled differently when they 
write it. Incidentally, we are just as guilty 
of inattention as anyone else and quite often 
we are stumped by simple words, 

We wonder how many millions of hours 
have been spent by teachers trying to get a 
message across to pupils whose minds are 
either on some other subject or consist of a 
plain blank. When examination time rolls 
around, teachers must get desperate when 
they discover how little has penetrated what 
passes for brain tissue. Desperation is suc- ' 
ceeded by resignation when pedagogs finally 
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realize the world is peopled by few seeking 
wider horizons. 

The trend in later years has been toward 
giving a variety of subjects in the hope of 
gaining attention of pupils: The trouble 
with this is the field keeps expanding and 
more is required every year to keep the at- 
tention thus tentatively obtained, and there 
“is some question about the value of knowl- 
edge thus instilled. 

Perhaps we should go back to concentrat- 
ing more on basic English and spelling, de- 
vising some means to attract the attention 
of pupils to the advantages of learning first 
of all what words are, how they are spelled 
and how they are put together to carry a 
coherent message. This is done now but 
not to the degree necessary to raise the 


average student to a desirable literacy level._ 


One of the distinguishing marks of suc- 
cessful men is the ability to express them- 
selves either in writing or speech. While 
literacy might not be an assurance of suc- 
cess, it is an important adjunct to success 
in every area of endeavor. 


Press h Urged To Meet Watchdog 
Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, Clark R. 
Mollenhoff, Pulitzer Prize-winning re- 
porter for the Cowles publications, has 
urged the American press to do a better 
job in carrying out its important role 
as a “watchdog” over Federal programs, 
' policies, and personnel. 

He expressed criticism of both the Fed- 
eral Government and the press in deliv- 
ering the annual William Allen White 
memorial address at the University of 
Kansas in Lawrence on February 10. 
Mollenhoff is this year’s recipient of the 
William Allen White Award. 


The following article on his speech ap- 
peared in the February 10 issue of the 
Kansas City Star: 

Press FAILING as A WATCHDOG—DUTY OF ORITI- 
CIZING WAYWARD GOVERNMENT UNFULFILLED, 
Eprrons TOLD—LACKING IN INITIATIVE— 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE LECTURER FLAYS Ex- 
CESS OF HANDOUTS 
LAWRENCE, Kans.—Clark R. Mollenhoff, 

Pulitzer Prize-winning reporter, charged the 

Federal Government today with efforts to 

propagandize and su the news and 

then censured the press for not fighting these 
efforts more. 

“The future of the American democracy 
is contingent upon the performance of the 
American press,“ he said in a prepared Wil- 
Nam Allen White memorial address. “If the 
press fails in its responsibility—if it flounders 
in a quagmire of superficiality, partisanship, 


laziness, and incompetence—then our great 


experiment in democracy will faul.“ 
WINNER OF WHITE AWARD 


Mollenhoff, a reporter for the Cowles pte 
lications, has won many awards for his Wash- 
ington reporting besides the 1958 Pulitzer 
Prize and the White citation, which brought 
him here today. He spoke at the Kansas 
Memorial Union Building at the University 
of Kansas. 

“The press is proud—usually too proud to 
accept criticism,” Mollenhoff said. 
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He charged that the Nation's press is fall- 
ing in its responsibility to criticize ade- 
quately Government programs, policies and 
personnel at the Federal level. And he added 
that there are disturbing signs it does not 
recognize this failure. 

The press has demonstrated, he said, that 
it does not understand many stories of major 
importance and that there is mounting evi- 
dence that it does not even understand tt- 
self or its own self-interest. 

NOT AN ALARMIST 

“It is not my intention to view with alarm 
the deterioration of the press since the days 
of William Allen White,” he said. “I do not 
believe there has been a deterioration. 

“I do question whether the press has im- 
proved enough to meet the responsibility of 
a job that becomes more difficult each year. 
Despite the fact that there are hundreds of 
well-qualified reporters and editors, the per- 
formance is often mediocre or poor in Wash- 


The press needs more tough self-criticism 
regarding the coverage of Federal Goyern- 
ment, Mollenhoff declared, and he called such 
coverage the press’ most vital function. 

Among its fallings, generally, in Washing- 
ton coverage, Mollenhoff mentioned: 

The Federal Government is so big and 
complex that too many reporters and editors 
become overwhelmed by the seemingly im- 
possible Job of serving as a watchdog over it. 

“There has been a floundering by a press 
that has become more and more dependent 
upon handouts. understanding, the 
press follows the fads of the best Madison 
Avenue sloganeers.“ 

Reporters who specialize in one area of the 
Federal Government in too many cases have 
been converted into propagandists for the 
agenceis they cover—‘‘a type of kept press.” 

Many newspapers copy the editorial judg- 
ment and opinions of some large east coast 
newspapers, some of which have been demon- 
strably wrong in the past, a fact which tends 
to destroy independent thinking and diver- 
sity. 

“Over a period of 13 years.” Mollenhoff 
said, “I have had the occasion to be critical of 


the Kennedy administration. 1 
make that criticism tough and objective.” 
DISTORTIONS TO DECEIVE 

Some high officials in each of these admin- 
istrations, he said, engaged in unjustified 
secrecy policies and each used a wide range 
of public relations techniques, distortions 
andoutright lies to deceive the public. 

“The public officials deserved a lambasting 
for their arrogance in hiding or distorting 
the facts but the press was also responsible.” 

Mollenhoff described in detail what he 
said he considered two examples of the press 
fallure as watchdogs for the public—the 
TFX contract awarded General by 
the Secretary of Defense, involving the 
spending integrity of the Defense 
ment and the judgment of Secretary Robert 
McNamara, and State Department efforts to 
crush Otto F. Otepka, a State Department 
security evaluator, for telling Congress the 
truth, 

The bulk of the W. press corps 
failed on these two stories, he said, and be- 
came propagandists for two political ap- 
pointess. 

He was less critical of press coverage of 
the Bobby Baker case but noted that even 
there many reporters did not become inter- 
ested in it until a German party girl had 
been discovered on the fringe of some of 
Baker's social activities. 

WAIT FOR SEX ANGLE 

“It is amazing,” he said, “how a little sex 
angle stimulated editorial interest in good 
government.” 

Mollenhoff also spoke harshly of President 
Johnson's new form of the press conference. 
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“I would hardly accept the logic of one 
editorial writer,” he said, “who suggested 
that tf Johnson feels the open press confer- 
ences of the past do not fit his personality, 
then he should be allowed to change. 

“In the light of that type of editorial logic, 
we can only hope that democracy fits Presi- 
dent Johnson's personali 

On the subject of television news, Mollen- 
hoff said that TV usually waits until the 
dally press has done the spadework on an 
issue before it assumes a watchdog role, Its 
independence, however, is limited, he noted, 
because of various Government controls over 
the media. 

The networks also put great stock in ex- 
clusive interviews with high Government of- 
ficials, Mollenhoff added, and it is obvious 
they pay a price by limiting their inde- 
pendence. 

MORE THAN DISMAY 


“It is not necessary to be angry at news- 
papers or television r or commenta- 
tors who fawn over public officials with a 
simpering sweetness,” he said. “Only feel 
sorry for them.” 

“The press needs,” Mollenhoff said, “and 
always will need, the independence charac- 
terized by Wiliam Allen White. The least 
we can do for his memory is to constantly 
remind ourselves of the many ways that 4 
free and independent press can be weakened 
or even destroyed. 

“It is our responsiblity to aggressively op- 
pose anything that may contaminate democ- 

racy.” 


Mollenhoff also had a side comment on the 
reporting of local matters, noting that it 
can require as much ability and a great deal 
more courage to report on local issues and 
local people than it does “to ponder outrages 
in Zanzibar or Léopoldville." 

“It Is the power of each reporter and each 
editor,” he said, “to make his choice. He 
can take the easy way and be a patsy for 
those in political power, but knowing in the 
end that he was a weak-kneed hero worship- 
per who bent to any political wind of 
strength. 

“Or he can be a force for good and serve 
as a real check on government.” 

CAN DO BETTER 


Mollenhoff concluded that he loves his job 
and criticizes the business he is in. only 
because he knows “it can do so much more 
and can be so much more effective than it 

* 

“It has improved,” he said, but it needs 
more improvement.” As a reporter for the 
Cowles publications, Mollenhoff's writing 
appears in such newspapers as the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune and the Min- 
neapolis Star and Tribune, as well as Look 
magazine. 

Prior to the lecture by Mollenhoff, Whitley 
Austin, editor of the Salina Journal, received 
the William Allen White Foundation’s State 
citation for service to journalism and his 
community. 

Rollo Clymer, editor of the El Dorado 
(Kansas) Times, made the presentation to 
Austin, who once was a reporter for William 
Allen White, the late editor of the Emporia 
Gazette in whose honor the foundation was 
established. 

For the last 30 years, Austin has worked for 
the Harris group newspapers. He has been 
editor of the Salina Journal since 1949. 

CULLS OUT THE DRIVEL 

Clymer cited Austin for his editorials, say- 
ing: “The man has a knack of pouncing 
upon a lone fact in a wilderness of drivel— 
and making of it a vignette that is worthy 
of being read over and over.” 

“Austin seems to gravitate toward the 
storm centers,” Clymer said. The late Gov. 
George Docking appointed Austin to the 
State board of regents, “and after a rosary 
of king-sized melees had burst about Dock- 
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ing'’s ears,” Clymer recalled, the Governor 
Sadly admitted that his appointment was 
his ‘big mistake.“ 

It was such fearlessness in the face of au- 
thority, Clymer said, that helped make the 
Salina Journal a good newspaper under Aus- 
tin's leadership. 

SERVED AS CHAIRMAN 


Goy. John Anderson reappointed Austin 
to a 4-year term on the board of regents in 
1962. He was the chairman in 1961. 

Austin, an honor graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, is a past president of the 
Kansas Associated Press and is a trustee of 
the William Allen White Foundation. 

In receiving the citation, Austin sald of 
his experience with White: 

“You learned to write by writing. You 
learned to report by excavating the facts 
and putting them together accurately. 
You were a showman and a gossip. You 
lived by surprise. You also were a historian 
devoted to truth, however dark the glass. 

“You were a booster and a critic, a father 
confessor * * * a political huckster and a 
Statesman, an errand boy and a prophet. 

“But first of all you were a reporter, using 
your legs, your eyes, and your brains and 
Writing the Kansas language.” 

The annual meeting of the White Founda- 
tion is held on February 10, the birthday of 
the famed editor of the Emporia Gazette 
who died in 1944, 


Repair Job Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
while I am definitely in favor of ade- 
quate legislation strengthening the civil 
Tights of all our citizens, I must confess 
that I voted for H.R. 7152 with very little 
enthusiasm. Judging from conversation 
with my colleagues, I learned that many 
had a similar feeling. 

This lack of enthusiasm was due very 
largely to the fact that the measure was 
brought to the floor of the House without 
the careful and penetrating study which 
such an important and all-embracing 
Measure deserves and demands. Fur- 
thermore, it gives to the President and 
others very broad authority that could 
be abused to the everlasting detriment of 
our Nation if exercised by irresponsible 
or politically minded people. 

I feel confident and, indeed, I hope my 
confidence is well founded, that . before 
taking final action on it the Senate will 
give this measure the study and pene- 
trating analysis which it deserves. My 
thoughts in this respect are well ex- 
pressed and summed up in the attached 
editorial which appeared in the Evening 
Star of Tuesday, February 11, entitled 
“Repair Job Needed.” This editorial 
analyzes the bill passed by the House 
in a constructive manner with a spirit of 
helpfulness, and it appears to me it is 
based on unassailable foundations. The 
editorial follows: 

REPAIR JOB NEEDED 

The House now has passed what has aptly 
been described as the most far-reaching civil 
rights bill ever put before Congress. This is 
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no exaggeration. And as enacted by the 
House, the bill is very much in need of an 
overhaul. 

The fact is that the bill—though new civil 
rights legislation is both desirable and neces- 
sary—did not receive anything like adequate 
consideration in the House. A few facts will 
illustrate the point. At present, there are 
432 Members of the House. Every quorum 
call was answered by at least 400 Members. 
So the legislators were in attendance. But 
in votes taken on 21 issues affecting the bill, 
some of them of great importance, the aver- 
age was 131.7 against amendment and 64.6 
in favor, Why did less than half of the 
House membership take part in the debate 
and in the votes on amendments? Simply 
because those who were the bill or 
who wanted to modify it, Republicans as well 
as Democrats, knew they were beaten be- 
fore the first speech was made. They had no 
stomach for the fight and were more than 
willing to pass the battle on to the Senate, 
meanwhile trying to harvest a little partisan 


hay. 

13 the Senate, where the steamroller 
tactics so effectively used in the House can- 
not be employed, the entire bill will receive 
the careful consideration it deserves. This is 
proper. For a meaningful civil rights bill, 
when it becomes law, will have a profound 
effect—not only in the South, but in other 
sections of the country. as well. It is better 
to consider it with care now than to regret 
ill-advised action later on. 

There are three aspects of the House-ap- 
proved bill which we think are especially in 
need of repair work in the Senate. 

One is the failure of the bill to provide for 
jury trials in contempt proceedings except 
in title IT, which concerns public accommo- 
dations. Critics asked why, for instance, was 
no jury trial provision contained in title II. 
relating to desegregation of public facilities. 
The answer was that defendants under this 
title generally would be public officials, and 
why give them jury trials? This is strange 
doctrine in legislation which is supposed to 
have some relationship to equal protection 
of the laws, Because a man is a public of- 
ficial does not make an indeterminate jail 
sentence at the hands of some arbitrary 
judge any more palatable—or equitable. We 
think that in all cases the jury trial provi- 
sions of the civil rights act of 1957 should be 
incorporated in this bill. 

Our second point concerns title VI, author- 
izing the cutoff of Federal funds as an aid 
to desegregation and fair treatment. 

This section vests an enormous power in 
the hands of the President and his subordi- 
nates. That it could be outrageously abused 
by a politically minded and irresponsible 
President is beyond question. The late Pres- 
ident Kennedy was asked at a press confer- 
ence last April about a Civil Rights Commis- 
sion recommendation that the President seek 
power to cut off or suspend Federal aid funds 
to States which fail to comply with the Con- 
stitution and the laws. Mr. Kennedy’s an- 
swer was that it probably would be unwise 
to give the President that kind of power. 

Our feeling is that this section jn the 
pending bill needs to be much more care- 
fully drawn. Funds can be cut off when 
there has been a finding that a person has 
been subjected to discrimination. But dis- 
crimination is not defined. What, precisely, 
does it mean? We agree with the observation 
that, under this section, the innocent are 
damned with the guilty if a Federal execu- 
tive agency can terminate Federal programs 
in an entire State or in some geographical 
portion of a State because one citizen was 
‘discriminated’ against by one State official 
or by a fellow citizen. There is the further 
point that in the South at least Negroes 
would probably suffer most when Federal 
aid is cut off. r 

Our third objection goes to title VII, gen- 
erally known as the fair employment practices 
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section, This section hits hard at both 
management and union practices which keep 
Negroes from obtaining jobs commensurate 
with their abilities. We wholeheartedly 
agree that legislation to accomplish this is 
needed. The pending proposal, however, is 
a draftsman's horror. Once again, key terms 
are not defined. No standards of evi- 
dence are set forth to guide the commission 
which would be created to administer the 
section. In the absence of standards, the 
commission might readily fall back on some 
form of quota system, which by all means 
should be avoided. If this section is ac- 
cepted by the Senate, it should first be dras- 
tically overhauled, tightened up, and clarified. 

That this bill was railroaded through the 
House is beyond dispute. Representative 
Meaver, Republican, of Michigan, is a believer 
in civil rights and was a member of the 
Judiclary Subcommittee which initiated 
work on this bill. At first, he says, the 
measure was seriously considered. Then a 
curious change took place. Without any de- 
bate in the subcommittee, three sections 
were suddenly added by the majority— 
FEPO, broader powers for the Attorney Gen- 
eral to intervene in suits, and a more sweep- 
ing public accommodations section. Then, 
on October 29, the full committee knocked 
out the language of the subcommittee bill. 
Substitute language, which was not drafted 
by the committee and the origin of which 
is not clear, was approved. Mr, MEADER first 
saw the completed draft when a copy was 
delivered to his home at 10:10 p.m. on the 
following Monday. The committee met the 
next morning at 10:30 and declared the bill 
not subject to amendment. That afternoon, 
following a recess necessitated by a meeting 
of the House, the bill was reported out. 

Fortunately, this sort of thing can't hap- 
pen in the Senate. The Senators will go 
over the bill line by line and clause by clause. 
We hope that an effective bill will be brought 
to a vote after full debate and passed with- 
out a filibuster. This will not happen, how- 
ever, unless modifications are accepted. If 
they are not accepted, the only alternatives 
will be to invoke cloture or wear out the ob- 
jectors. We do not believe that either can 
be successful, 


Bills To Create a Freedom Commission 
and Freedom Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mr. WILLIS, Mr. Speaker, I ask per- 
mission to place in the Recor the text 
of a press release of the Committee on 
un-American Activities. This release 
reveals that the committee will hold 
hearings on February 18-20 on various 
bills to establish a Freedom Commission 
and Academy. Because the concept of a 
Freedom Academy has evoked consider- 
able interest, I thought that Members of 
the House might be interested in know- 
ing of the hearings to be held nert week. 
COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 

U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, WASH- 

INGTON, D.C. 

Representative EDwWũ]I E. WILLIS, Democrat, 
of Louisiana, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on un-American Activities, an- 
nounced today that on February 18, 19, and 
20, 1964, the committee will hold publie 
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hearings on various bills to create a Freedom 
Commission and Freedom Academy which 
have been reforred to the committee. 

The bills in question are: H.R. 352, intro- 
duced by tative A. S. HERLONG, Jr.; 
H.R. 1617, introduced by Representative 
CHARLES S. Gussrr; H.R. 5368, introduced 
by Representative Hate Bocas; and HR. 
8320, introduced by Representative ROBERT 
Tart, Jr; and H.R. 8757, introduced by Rep- 
resentative RICHARD SCHWEIKER. 


ing, Washington, D.C. 


A Tribute to Our Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 
IN THE . 
Thursday, February 13, 1964 


one who might be interested to help dis- 
seminate the tribute, emphasizing he 
sought nothing for himself but only that 
it might help America. 

Admiral Cumming relates to Mr. 
Quickel that it was in 1942 while he was 
on convoy trips during World War I 
that most of the thoughts in the tribute 
came to his mind. He says he then tried 
to create something fundamental and 
basic with simplicity and yet would 
awaken response. Admiral Cumming is 
so eminently right when he says: 


in the physical, material world. 


The admiral proceeds to say in his let- 
ter that— 

The symbolic significance of our flag draws 
its theme from our Declaration of Independ- 
ence, particularly from the glorious second 
paragraph of that immortal document. 


His comment upon the word “defend” 
is that the word was intentionally and 
purposely used. No sane person wants 
war just for the sake of war. In life 
situations or occasions are encountered 
in which only moral courage may be re- 
quired; some may require only physical 
courage; some may require both. 

We believe the “tribute” has a creed 
for all patriotic people to live by and our 
crystallization of thoughts about the flag 
are brought into an orderly theme. The 
tribute to the flag follows: 

A TRIBUTE TO Our Frac 
(By John W. W. Cumming, June 8, 1942) 

A salute to thee, Old Glory, the Stars and 
Stripes—our flag. Thou was born, June 14, 
1777. 2 


Thy field of blue with 50 stars of white 
doth represent the Union of States while 
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thy 13 stripes of red and white, the original 
colonies; the first States to form the United 
States of America, our country; but—thou 
art more. 

Thou are a silent symphony of red, white 
and blue, the harmony of home and country 
composed by God, himself, the master of 
life, liberty, equality, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness—thy glorious theme. 

Thy canton of blue, like the firmament, 
displays now a galaxy, a constellation of 
bright shining stars in one of which each of 
us has a home, yet, every other star is like- 
wise a home for each of us—one for all and 
all for one—a perfect union. 

Thy stripes of white, six in number, em- 
blazon on high, the purity of purpose of 
creation by the the Almighty God whose 
omniscience and omnipotence, in 6 days, 
brought into being all there is, including 
earth and overall therein gave He dominion 
to man—and—God was pleased because all 
was good; thus was thy birth first planned. 

Thy stripes of red, seven in number, one 
for each day of the week in which to render 
passionate, living, virile worship and service 
to the infinite, by man serving man in joy 
and sadness, in plenty and poverty, in health 
and sickness, regardless of cost, sacrifice, race, 
color, or creed; thus do our part by provi- 
dence planned. 

I salute thee, my flag, because thou dost 
symbolize all I hold most dear—God, home, 
country—and I will defend thee against all 
enemies, domestic and foreign. 

I salute thee, 


A Salute to the Future Farmers of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, the 

National Future Farmers of America 
Week will be observed this year from 
February 15 through 22, and it is with 
pleasure that I pay tribute to this or- 
ganization. 
The motto of the FFA, “Learning to 
do, doing to learn, earning to live, liv- 
ing to serve” emphasizes their purpose 
of preparing to become experienced, 
skilled farmers of the future. These 
young men fully deserve our support and 
encouragement in their endeavors as we 
will be depending upon them to utilize 
the rich, productive land that is our 
heritage. The training they are receiv- 
ing assures us that the future of Ameri- 
can agriculture will be in competent 
hands. 

The FFA organization is a young, 
growing one. Launched in Kansas City, 
Mo., on November 20, 1928 by 35 voca- 
tional agriculture students with their 
leaders, it has become the largest farm 
boy organization in the world. Approxi- 
mately 400,000 members participate in 
this intracurricular school group, com- 
posed of boys studying vocational agri- 
culture. Membership is voluntary and 
the FFA has no political or religious af- 
filiations. 

The FFA trains young men to be not 
only farmers with skill and technical 
knowledge, but farmers with leadership 
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experience and potential. This aspect 
is realized through public speaking con- 
tests, parliamentary procedure followed 
in meetings, and officer training. These 
young men have a creed which envisions 
the path along which their leadership 
will take them. 

I believe in the future of farming, with 
a faith born not of words but of deeds— 
achievements won by the present and past 
generations of farmers; in the promise of 
better days through better ways, even as the 
better things we now enjoy have come up 
to us from the struggles of former years. 
I believe in leadership from ourselves and 
respect from others. 
America can and will hold true to the best 
traditions in our national life and that I 
can exert an influence in my home and com- 
munity which will stand solid for my part 
in that inspiring task, 


This is the ultimate goal of the leader- 
ship expected of each of them. 

Recognizing that a continual supply 
of talent is needed in America's largest 
single industry, and that FFA, accom- 
panying and complimenting the voca- 
tional agriculture program, is a vital 
source of this talent, I salute-the FFA 
chapters not only in the Second District 
of Kentucky, but all the FFA partici- 
pants throughout America for its invalu- 
able service. I wish them continued 
success and agree with their creed which 
sates “I believe in the future of farm- 

g” 


No Easy Answers to Wheat Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARK ANDREWS 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN, THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, everyone in Congress is aware 
of the need for a sensible and realistic 
wheat program. Sometimes, however, 
we overlook the fact that one of our 
greatest assets in this world struggle 
against communism is the ability of our 
American farmers under our free en- 
terprise system to produce an abundance 
of that most important commodity— 
food. This can be our hole card in deal- 
ing with the Kremlin, but only if we 
are wise enough to use it in a positive 
way. 

I cannot help but feel that we are not 
winning the friendship of the man liv- 
ing in a grass hut with children suffer- 
ing from malnutrition who hears that 
America is telling her farmers to cut 
back on their production. In order to 
utilize this food in the world today, it 
would seem that any farm program that 
is written must avoid export subsidies 
on wheat. 

The Fargo Forum, a Pulitzer Prize- 
winning newspaper in my First District 
of North Dakota, has been running a 
series of thought-provoking editorials 
on the agricultural situation. I would 
like to give the other Members of Con- 
gress the opportunity to read the Feb- 
ruary 9 editorial, entitled “There Are No 
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Easy Answers to Wheat Problem,” and 
include its herewith: 
THERE ARR No Easy ANSWERS TO WHEAT 
PROBLEM 


There are no easy answers to any part of 
the Nation's wheat problem. 

That's the message that comes through 
loud and clear, no matter whether you are 
talking about President Lyndon B. Johnson’s 
farm message, the congressional debate in 
the House Agricultural Committee, or the 
Several speakers who tackled the wheat prob- 
lem before the Fargo Farm Forum here 
Thursday and Friday. 

Out of the extensive discussion, though, 
Comes one glimmer of hope. It was reported 
here and in Washington that the wheat carry- 
Over by the summer of 1965 might well be 
at the point where it could be regarded as 
a necessary reserve instead of a surplus. 

Dr. Ted Rice, economist for the Continental 
Grain Co, the firm which has sold so much 
Wheat and durum to Russia, told the Farm 
Forum that the Secretary of Agriculture has 
Tecognized that it is prudent and desirable 
for the United States to carry large grain 
reserves. He has stated that 600 million 
bushels of wheat and 40 to 50 million tons 
(1% to 1%) billion bushels of feed grains 
should be considered a reserve not a surplus. 

Dr. Rice said such a goal could be met by 
™id-1965 unless a bumper crop upsets 1964 
expectations. 

The Russian sales are a major factor in 
cutting down the wheat in storage, but they 
also put an extra emphasis on the fact that 
the American farmer is being subsidized by 
50 cents or more for every bushel of wheat 
he raises, 

This subsidy gets a little extra criticism 
because it becomes matter of public notice 
every time a sale is made to the Communist 
bloc countries, and a great many nonfarm 
Americans have been quick to claim that 
Russia is being paid a subsidy to buy Amer- 
ican wheat. 

The sale of American durum—the wheat 
involved in Continental's first big sale to 
Russia—came under fire because the subsidy 
Was 72 to 73 cents a bushel, about 15 cents 
Per bushel higher than normal. The admin- 
istration wouldn't admit it, and neither did 
the Continental spokesman, but this extra 
15 cents was, in fact, a reimbursement to the 
Company because it had to ship half the 
Qurum involved in American vessels at higher 
American freight rates. 

It was, in fact, a subsidy to the maritime 
Unions. If American shipping had not been 
required, the dockworkers would not have 
loaded any wheat bound for Russia—and 
there would have been no sales. 

But the subsidy is paid on wheat, charged 
to the Department of Agriculture, and the 
American farm program gets another black 
eye. Nobody talks about the subsidy to 
labor. But it is there for all to see. 

The two-price wheat bill sponsored by 
both Senator MiLTON R. Youne and Repre- 
sentative Mark ANDREWS, North Dakota, Re- 
Publicans, would avoid this subsidy on ex- 
Ports, and because of this approach may yet 
replace the administration-backed bill. 

The Young-Andrews bill provides for a 
Certificate plan which would guarantee pro- 
ducers 100 percent of parity on the wheat 
needed for domestic use, and no subsidies 
on wheat sold for export. The administra- 
tion bill, whose sponsors include Senator 

Buxpicx, Democrat, of North 
Dakota, and Senator GEORGE MOGOVERN, 
Democrat, of South Dakota, would pay 80 
Percent of parity on domestic consumption 
and a lesser subsidy on export wheat, 
through the certificate plan. 

The subsidy approach is under a steady 
attack from many sources. Take a look 
at what the Wall Street Journal says: 

“It would be wonderful if the Nation had 
a farm program for all crops which would 
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do the things President Johnson says a prop- 
erly revised wheat program should do: Raise 
growers’ incomes, avoid Federal budgetary 
cost increases, and at the same time prevent 
a rise in the cost of bread. If, as Mr. John- 
son contends, the commodity programs de- 
veloped during the last 30 years have served 
us well, it is a little hard to see why the 


costs, subsidies, surpluses and regimentation - 


involved should now be so staggering.” 

The Chicago Tribune laments that the 
President’s farm proposals are simply a re- 
play of those advocated by President Ken- 
nedy’s appointees “who have amply demon- 
strated they have no faith in the market 
system. The proposals do demonstrate, how- 
ever, that the Democrats think the farm 
vote is for sale and they have what it takes 
to buy it.” 

The New York Times has a similar conclu- 
sion and contends there are solid economic 
grounds for dismantling the whole network 
of Government price supports for agricul- 
ture. It comes up with this novel idea: “The 
place to start is with tobacco, whose chronic 
use is recognized as injurious to public 
health. Whether or not to smoke may be 
a personal decision, but in view of Washing- 
ton’s own concern over the harm caused by 
cigarettes, it should hardly be promoting 
the production and consumption of tobacco 
through artificial subsidies.” 

This kind of attitude against farm subsi- 
dies may force one of the “easy answers” 
that could bring ruin to major segments of 
the farm economy. But if the wheat supply 
gets down to a workable size within the 
next 12 to 14 months, then we would have 
time to come up with a program that will 
work and will be accepted by the nonfarm 
voters. 


Conservative Party of New York State 
Defends Constitutional Government 
and Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, the 
pseudoliberals have broken out in a rash 
of abuse of Congress for its refusal to 
hurriedly rubberstamp the recommenda- 
tions of the Executive. 

These critics would reform Congress 
and the present congressional system 
which provides for the study, public 
hearings, committee reviews, and debate 
of legislation. They would like to see 
this process speeded up. Many of the 
congressional checks and balances, in 
their opinion, should be eliminated. 

In general these critics are inculcated 
with a totalitarian psychosis. They 
would place more and more power into 
the Executive and its bureaucracy. 
These shallow pseudoreformers would 
relegate the people’s most direct repre- 
sentatives, the Congress of the United 
States, to the role of a subsidiary and ad- 
visory debating society under the domi- 
nance of the President. 

Mr. , the New York Times edi- 
torial of December 22, 1963, reviews the 
record of the ist session of the 88th 
Congress. Its destructive criticism is 
based upon the totalitarian invalid as- 
sumption that all recommendations em- 
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anating from the White House bureauc- 
racy are economically sound, sociologi- 
cally advantageous, and can be soundly 
financed. 

On December 24, 1963, Mr. Kieran 
O'Doherty, chairman of the committee 
on national affairs of the Conservative 
Party of New York State, wrote a most 
logical and adequate rebuttal to the 
New York Times editorial The New 
York Times has not seen fit to publish 
his most excellent defense of Congress 
and our constitutional system. 

Mr. O’Doherty's letter follows: 

The New YORK TIMES, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dran Sms: Your lead editorial of December 
22, “Congress Staggers Home,” indicted Con- 
gress for “ineptitude,” rebuked its Members 
for failing “to fulfill * * the mandate 
they carry from the American people,” and 
called for “modernization” of every aspect 
of the congressional structure. The Times 
itemized its complaints: Failure to pass the 
administration civil rights, tax reform, and 
medicare programs; failure to achieve “basic 
ald to education”; failure to provide aid for 
urban mass transportation and more funds 
for area redevelopment, etc. 

The failures with which the Times would 
indict Congress are, in every instance, fail- 
ures to act affirmatively upon the programs 
proposed by the Democratic administration. 
It seems odd to speak of a mandate from the 
American people for those programs, in view 
of the razor-thin margin of victory which 
put that administration in office in 1960, and 
the increasingly conservative election re- 
turns around the Nation in 1961, 1962, and 
1963. It seems stranger still to view Con- 
gress as derelict in its duty because it refuses 
to rubberstamp Presidential proposals to pile 
still greater spending burdens upon the 
American taxpayer. 

As the Founders envisioned the constitu- 
tional system, it is Congress’ duty to exer- 
cise its independent Judgment 
the Nation's legislative needs, The President 
proposes, Congress disposes. We should be 
thankful for those features of the congres- 
sional system which insure that this Judg- 
ment will be exercised in a deliberate fash- 
ion, with the greatest possible independence 
from the influence of demagoguery and emo- 
tion. 

As New Yorkers, we should also be grate- 
ful for the New York Republican delegation 
to the House of Representatives, which, with 
a few notable exceptions, has played a leading 
role in resisting the centralizing effronteries 
which the Democratic administration would 
visit upon our constitutional system. 

Very truly yours, 
KIERAN O'DOHERTY. 


Committee Staffs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include an article 
entitled “Committee Staffs,” from the 
Washington Newsletter of Friends Com- 
mittee on National Legislation, Decem- 
ber 1963: 
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Commirres STAFFS 


Representative FRED SCHWENGEL, Iowa, has 
pointed out that while the ratio of Demo- 
crats in the House is 3 to 2, the ratio of 
committee staff members ible to the 
Democrats is 8 to 1, thus depriving the 


erners. If Congress is to improve its ability 
to exercise oversight of the large executive 
branch and improve its legislative perform- 
ance, much will depend on the professional 
competence, the nonpartisanship and the 
necessary number of staff. For example, the 
House Defense Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee had only 9 staff members to help it 
deal with the $49 billion request this year. 


A Fine Week’s Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, this past 7 days has been a 
historic period for the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The President’s civil rights 
program is halfway toward enactment, 
and the Nation has watched in wonder 
as this House has done its work. 

With little bitterness or rancor the 
most all-encompassing, wide-sweeping 
civil rights legislation in history has been 
approved. The leaders of both politi- 
cal parties deserve a great deal of credit 
for their statesmanship and fairness, and 
the leaders of the opposition group have 
conducted themselves in the manner of 
true southern gentlemen. 

All parts of the civil rights program 
are important and all will have a major 
effect on the lives and fortunes of our 
nonwhite population. At long last, a 
colored family will be able to travel the 
highways of this country and be assured 
of a place to eat and a place to sleep. 

It is difficult to single out the most 
significant provision from the total pro- 
gram, but it seems to me that FEPC must 
rank close to the top of the list. Equal- 
ity is a mockery if the economic oppor- 
tunity is not included. 

Fears have been expressed that fair 
employment rights for Negroes will mean 
fewer jobs for white workingmen. This 
is not true, of course, and our experience 
with FEPC in the State of California has 
proved this point. Many skilled jobs are 
going unfilled at the present time due to 
the shortage of skilled labor. Negro and 
white workers must be assured of full 
opportunity for these skilled positions, 
and our Nation will be the real loser if 
any qualified citizen is deprived of the 
chance to prove his worth. 

All in all, I believe the House can take 
pride in its recent accomplishments. 
There can be no more talk of a do-noth- 
ing Congress as far as this session is con- 
cerned, The 88th Congress is now as- 
sured of a place in our history books. 
The civil rights bill, the tax reform bill, 
and the various educational bills have 
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particular tribute goes to all Members of 
this past, fine week’s work. 


VFW Commander in Chief Lombardo 
Urges Reinforcement of Guantanamo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Guan- 
tanamo Bay crisis clearly demonstrates 
that the Communist pressure is not only 
continuing, but is increasing, against 
U.S. positions throughout all the Carib- 
bean and Latin America. 

There can be no question but what 
Khrushchev and Castro are de 
to chase the United States out of Guan- 
tanamo Bay. The reasons why the Com- 
munists are determined to expel us from 
that great base are simple ones: First, it 
is vital to the defense of the United 
States; second, the Soviet Union wants 
it as a Red submarine base. 

Consequently, Mr. Speaker, the time 
has come for the United States to take 
positive measures. The threat against 
Guantanamo is a threat against the 
United States itself. The Communist 
master planners know how valuable 
Guantanamo Bay is to the United 
States. They know how valuable it 
would be to the Soviet Union, possessing, 
as it does, the world’s largest submarine 
fleet. 

We have come to expect constructive, 
strong, and imaginative leadership from 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States in supporting our national 
interest in times of crises such as that 
which we now face. Consequently, it 
should come as no surprise that the VFW 
has made a thoughtful and practicable 
proposal, designed to demonstrate the 
U.S. interest in Guantanamo Bay and to 
let the world—our friends and our ene- 
mies—know that we intend to stay there. 

The VFW commander in chief, Mr. Jo- 
seph J. Lombardo, of Brooklyn, N.Y., pro- 
posed in a statement, released to the 
press February 6, that the United States 
immediately reinforce defense units now 
at Guantanamo Bay. I believe that many 
Members of this House will concur with 
Commander Lombardo in his belief that 
such a demonstration of U.S. determina- 
tion would have a sobering effect on Cas- 
tro and the Kremlin. Such a publicized 
sailing of marines from the east coast of 
the United States as part of a naval task 
force to Guantanamo would be a clearly 
understood message that the United 
States is not going to be intimidated by 
Khrushchev’s and Castro’s threats. 

Incidentally, it is worth noting that 
the VFW, comprising 1,300,000 oversea 
combat veterans, has for a long time tak- 
en the lead in alerting our Nation to the 
value of Guantanamo Bay to the defense 
of the United States, and in warning our 
Nation that Guantanamo Bay is a key 
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target of Communist expansion in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

One of the most remarkable and accu- 
rate prophecies made in international 
affairs in a long time occurred the eve- 
ning of February 3, 1964. On that occa- 
sion the National VFW commander, Mr. 
Lombardo, addressing the Women's 
Forum on National Security at the Stat- 
ler Hotel, in Washington, D.C., states 
that the Communist-inspired trouble in 
Panama was not an end in itself as far as 
Communist strategy was concerned. 
Commander Lombardo said that Panama 
was the buildup and the steppingstone 
toward the next major target of commu- 
nism in the Western Hemisphere, and 
warned that the next target is Guanta- 
namo Bay. In a matter of only a few 
days Castro triggered the current crisis 
This should illustrate the high qualifica- 
tions possessed by the national com- 
mander of the VFW in making a proposal 
for U.S. action against Communist ex- 
pansion in the Western Hemisphere. 

Because of its strategic soundness and 
practicability of his proposal, the full 
text of Commander Lombardo’s press re- 
lease of February 6 pertaining to rein- 
forcement of Guantanamo Bay follows: 
VFW URGES REENFORCEMENT OF GUANTANAMO 

Bay 

WASHINGTON, D.O., February 6.— The na- 
tional commander in chief of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Mr. Joseph J, Lombardo, today 
urged the immediate reenforcement of Guan- 
tanomo Bay “to make it crystal clear to 
Castro and Khrushchev that the United 
States means to stay in Guantanamo in 
spite of the water cutoff by Castro.” 

Commander Lombardo, who visited the 
Guantanamo Bay Naval Base a few months 
ago, said, “Guantanamo Bay is vital to the 
defense of the Panama Canal, the Caribbean, 
and the sealanes between the United States 
and South America. We must, therefore, 
show the Kremlin, and Castro, that we will 
not temporize, compromise, or negotiate our 
right to Guantanamo Bay.” 

Continuing, the VFW leader said, “U.S. de- 
termination to stand fast in Guantanamo 
can be demonstrated by the immediate re- 
inforcement of our defense forces at Guan- 
tanamo. I firmly believe that the sailing of 
marines to Guantanamo would have a sober- 
ing effect on Castro and the Kremlin. It 
would encourage our Latin American friends, 
who have been long waiting for an indica- 
tion that U.S. patience with Red trouble- 
makers has a limit. Castro’s cutting off the 
water to our base should also cut off our 
patience.” 

Commander Lombardo explained that 
“Castro’s cutting off the water supply should 
be no surprise. Not only do they want us 
out, but the Kremlin wants it as a base for 
the Russian submarine fleet—the world’s 
largest.” 

Addressing the Women's Forum on Na- 
tional Security in Washington, D.C., Febru- 
ary 3, Commander Lombardo stated that the 
next target after Panama “is Guantanamo 
Bay.“ 

Concluding, Commander Lombardo said: 
“The United States has the fleet, and the 
Marines for a quick reinforcement of our 
Guantanamo Bay base. Such an immediate 
reinforcement of Guantanamo will demon- 
strate to our enemies—and our friends—that 
we are not going to be timid in using the 
force we have to defend that which is vital 
to the defense of our Nation and our friends. 
It will also let them know we aren't going 
to be bullied any more by Castro or his 
Kremlin coaches. 


1964 
We Disagree With the John Birch 
Society 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE F. SENNER, JR. 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker, during 
these hectic days of national and local 
debate over critical domestic and inter- 
national problems, there is a continual 
outpouring of intemperate “analyses” of- 
fered by such groups as the John Birch 
Society. In recent weeks Reed Benson, 
Birch organizer in the Rocky Mountain 
States, has appeared in various locali- 
ties of my congressional district. I am 
Pleased to insert here the impression 
which Mr. Benson has made on Mr. Platt 
Cline, an outstanding northern Arizona 
Publisher and editor. Mr. Cline has dis- 
agreed with many of my own political 
Views, but he has always been unques- 

bly on the side of America and I 
ore think his comments are worthy 
of my fellow Congressmen’s attention. 

(The article follows:) 

WE Dad WITH THE JOHN BIRCH Sorry 

We attended a public meeting of the John 
Birch Society here the other night. 

A news report on the meeting and Reed 
Benson's speech appeared in the Sun yes- 


What we have to say here now, therefore, 
is purely and simply opinion—our opinion. 
So here goes. 


We were told that the United States is - 


losing the cold war. 
With this, we do not agree. The West 
Suffered some setbacks. But we have 
Won real victories more often than we have 
lost. There are many examples. Here are 
& few: Witness the ousting of the Commies 
from Greece; the blocking of the Reds in 
the Middle East; the resurgence of Europe 
as a bulwark against communism largely be- 
Cause of U.S. aid—in fact, we have done such 
& good job of helping Europe that they are 
no longer afraid, but are feeling their oats, 
as witness De Gaulle. We have aided both 
Communist Poland and Yugoslavia, and it is 
& good gamble that this aid has made pos- 
Sible their considerable independence from 
the USSR. We didn’t do so good in Cuba, 
Granted. 

We were told that we are “ignorant of the 
enemy.” This may be true as far as some of 
Our people are concerned. But our State De- 
Partment knows who and what we are deal- 
ing with, and so does our President, and his 
Predecessors at least as far back as Truman, 
and the same goes for nearly all American 
newspapers and es. 

We were told that we are losing "because 


ice to our country to lead people to believe 
that our Government is not to be trusted. 
We think that such ideas, if generally held, 
could seriously weaken us in the contest with 
the Commies. 


We do not agree that we should have used 
Military force to aid the Hungarians, If we 
had, we would have had a world war on our 

. Russia would have thrown its entire 
Military might into such a war. 

Nor do we believe that we should “unleash 

ng." He has little following on main- 


land China, If he jumped the Formosa 
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Straits his army wouldn't lasta month. And 
we would lose our base on Formosa—or have 
a war with the Chinese on our hands. 

As to Benson's conclusion—that the Birch 
Society almost alone is fighting commu- 
nism—we must also disagree. 

We with millions of others, are just as 
good American citizens as the Birchites, and 
we do not go along with their program. 

We do not believe that most (or even a 
fraction) of the American press is consciously 
or unconsciously aiding the Reds, nor do we 
believe that any sizable part of the press has 
joined in a smear of the Birch Society. 

We agree that a lot of the responsible press 
has disagreed with the society's methods, and 
so do we. 

Our attitude is best summed up by a para- 
graph in an editorial appearing in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, which we Birch 
Society friends would also label as subversive 
or at least as an "innocent dupe of the Com- 
munist conspiracy”: 

“What should concern (us) is that the ex- 
tremists of far right and far left have this in 
common, that they alienate themselves from 
the mainstream of American democracy by 
an absolutism of political temper which is 
fundamentally hostile to our principles. It 
is the absolutist, whether of left or right, that 
democracy has to fear. 

“This is the man who thinks that he alone 
possesses wisdom, patriotism, and virtue, who 
recognizes no obligation to accept commu- 
nity decisions with which he disagrees, who 
regards any means as justified by the end, 
who views the political process as a power 
struggle to impose conformity rather than as 
a means of reconciling differences.” 


Hon. R. Walter Riehiman Honored by 
Baptists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 7, 1964 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, we are al- 
ways gratified when one of our colleagues 
is honored for his public service but it 
is particularly pleasing to me when the 
recognition comes to a good neighbor 
with whom I have closely worked and 
whose personal qualities have won my 
admiration and respect. Such was the 
case in the recent distinguished service 
award made to my good friend, R. Wat- 
TER RIEHLMAN, who has represented the 
34th District of New York for over 17 
years. It was given by the Onondaga 
Baptist Association, January 24 last, at 
a testimonial dinner held in his honor. 

The giving of this award clearly re- 
flects appreciation of those qualities of 
mind and heart which mark him as a 
conscientious publie servant. It is very 
heartening to have them recognized and 
applauded in such an appropriate and 
timely manner. I am sure this honor 
has brought great happiness to my col- 
league and served to reassure him that 
his dedicated and brilliant efforts have 
brought him close to the people he rep- 
resents. The language of the citation 
speaks for itself but we in the Congress, 
who have observed the day-to-day in- 
tegrity, capability, and faithfulness of 
WALTER RIEHLMAN, add not only our 
confirmation of his valuable contribu- 
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tion on the national scene but also, our 
congratulations to the people of the dis- 
trict who have repeatedly chosen him 
to represent them. 

The appended text of the citation 
chronicles a lifetime of accomplishment 
and emphasizes the bond of apprecia- 
tion and affection which can be devel- 
oped between an able Congressman and 
an understanding constituency: 

REPRESENTATIVE R. WALTER RIEHLMAN, 

JANUARY 24, 1964 

To Representative R. WALTER RIEHLMAN, 
in recognition and appreciation of your lead- 
ership for 26 years in public service to the 
people of Onondaga County, the Onondaga 
Baptist Association wishes to take this oppor- 
tunity to present you with this citation. 

Distinguished public servant, dedicated 
Baptist layman, and Christian statesman, 
diligent businessman—all these and many 
other tributes could deservedly be paid to 
you on this occasion. 

Representative of New York State’s 34th 
Congressional District since 1947, you have 
served with distinction over these past 17 
years. Prior to this office, you served on the 
Onondaga County Board of Supervisors, and 
as Onondaga County Clerk. 

You have served on the Government Oper- 
ations Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as chairman of the House Military 
Operations Subcommittee, the Science and 
Astronautics Committee, the Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business, and the House Ad- 
ministration Committee. You give careful 
study to the bills before the House, on which 
you must vote, and you work diligently to 
understand and interpret the issues. You 
are ve to the needs and wishes of 
you constituency and concerned for the area 
and people you represent. Your decisions 
and voting record reflect your basic Christian 
convictions and your deep sincerity in up- 
holding what you believe to be right and 
Just. 

You have been an active member of the 
Tully Baptist Church, and many weekends 
you have traveled from Washington to Tully 
in order to be present at Sunday worship. 
Your concern for Christian higher educa- 
tion manifested itself in your sponsorship 
of the CHEC leadership dinner at Hotel 
Syracuse at the beginning of the CHEC cam- 
paign. Your church and your Christian 
faith are important to you. You have a 
deep concern for young people, evidenced 
in one way by the careful manner you utilize 
in selecting the young men for the three 
armed service academies. You call together 
outstanding churchmen, educators, news- 
papermen, and men in Government, who go 
over the credentials of the applicants care- 
fully, and you abide by the recommenda- 
tions of this select committee in your de- 
cisions as to who shall attend West Point, 
Annapolis, and the Air Force Academy. 

Another evidence of your concern for 
young people takes the form of a story. 
There was a young orphan boy who ran away 
from an orphanage. He came to your bakery 
in Tully, seeking work in return for a meal. 
You befriended this boy and took him into 
your home, and put him through college and 
seminary. He is now a minister serving 
Christ through the American Baptist Con- 
vention, and was at one time a minister in 
the Onondaga Baptist Association. And 
there have been others, too, whom you have 
helped and befriended along the way. 

Your wife, Lucia Sherwood Riehlman, and 
your two children and four grandchildren 
love and respect you for your distinguished 
service, given unselfishly. 

You have been active in civic and commu- 
nity life, thus wideing your influence as a 
Christian layman—in Tully Shrine, 
Jesters Club, Syracuse Press Club, 
and Scottish Rite Club, You are on the ad- 
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visory board of the Tully branch of the Ma- 
rine Midland Trust Co., and president of the 
Hill and Dale Country Club, as well as secre- 
tary and treasurer of the R W Shopping 
Center in Tully. Thus your family, church, 
community, civic, and social life, as well as 
your distinguished career as a public servant 
all give witness to your belief that a Chris- 
tian in politics is one of the best places for 
a Christian to be. i : 
We therefore honor you tonight, and are 
that you are a member of an Amer- 
ican Baptist Church in the Onondaga Baptist 
Association, affiliated with the New York 
State Baptist Convention, and the American 
Baptist Convention. 

“Let your light so shine before men, that 
they may see your good works and give glory 
to your Father who is in heaven.” (Matthew 
5: 16 (RSV)). 

Syracuse, N. V., January 24, 1964. 


Report on Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1964 
Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 


Speaker, I am sure that you are well 
aware, as are all Members of the House, 


civil rights legislation. 

In order that the fine people of Ala- 
bama who have honored me by electing 
me to the House of Representatives of 
the United States may know of my stand 
in these matters, I have prepared a re- 
outlining the actions that I have 
taken to preserve States rights and set- 
ting forth my total and complete oppo- 
sition to any further civil rights legisla- 
tion which would usurp such rights. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, this report 
includes the actions I have taken in op- 
position-to the implementation of pro- 


Under unanimous consent, I insert this 
report in the Record at this point. 
A REPORT TO THE PEOPLE OF ALABAMA 


I know that many of our fine citizens 
of Alabama are not aware of the steps 
that I, as your elected Representative, 
am taking in an earnest effort to preserve 
States rights and to protect our south- 
ern way of life and our heritage. 

Although I issue a weekly newsletter 
which is sent to each and every newspa- 
per in the State as well as to all radio 
and television stations, often the con- 
tents of the newsletter never reach the 
individual Alabamian. I am, therefore, 
taking this means of keeping you in- 
formed of my activities and actions in 
this vital matter which is of deep con- 
cern to all of us. 

There are, of course, many bills which 
have been introduced in the Congress 
during this session that are of great im- 
portance and require the most careful 
and detailed consideration but I-do not 
believe that anything could be more de- 
trimental to our State and our sister 
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States than the proposed civil rights leg- 
islation and the actions taken by the 
executive branch of the Government in 
this area. 

During this session of the Congress I 
have introduced four bills, all of which 
pertain to this subject. One resolution 
proposes an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States relating to the 
establishment of a Court of the Union 
which shall review the exercise of power 
or jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in 
certain cases upon demand of the legis- 
latures of five noncontiguous States. 
Another is a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States per- 
taining to the offering of prayers in pub- 
lic schools and other public places in the 
United States. A third bill would amend 
the criminal laws of the United States 
to prohibit any person from crossing 
State lines for the purpose of violating 
the laws of any State and a fourth bill 
would amend the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice making it a court-martial 
offense for any military commander us- 
ing his command position and authority 
to prohibit military personnel from pa- 
tronizing facilities in a town or com- 
munity. 

I would like to quote a statement which 
I made before the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee in opposition to the proposed civil 
rights legislation: 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity 
of appearing before this distinguished com- 
mittee. I well realize the great interest that 
has been expressed and the desire of numer- 
ous witnesses to testify on this all-important 
subject of civil rights. I would be remiss 
in my duty as a representative of the people 
of the State of Alabama if I did not appear 
before you to express my total and complete 
opposition to this legislative proposal, 

Mr. Chairman, it is my earnest conviction 
that any additional legislation in this field 
is both unn and unwarranted. 1 
further believe the if this matter Is left in 
the hands of State governments that the is- 
sues can and will be resolved. I believe that 
the Constitution as intended by our fore- 
fathers provides this right to the individual 
States. I honestly believe that the designers 
of the Constitution would turn over in their 
graves if they know of the liberal interpre- 
tations that have been given to this docu- 
ment in recent years. : 

The continued liberalization of the Consti- 
tution and additional legislative action in the 
field of civil rights will, in my way of think- 
ing, ultimately result in a police state. 

The trend that the administration is now 
following indicates just that. If one just 
analyzes the Executive orders that have been 
issued and the directives and regulations 
that have been issued by the executive de- 
partments such analysis will confirm my 
opinion. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to take the 
time of the committee to go into the various 
sections of the proposed bill and to discuss 
the many ramifications of them for I can say 
in summary that the enactment of any of 
the sections of any portions of the bill is 
contrary to my thinking and contrary to the 
thinking of not only the fine people of the 
State of Alabama but the thinking of many, 
many individuals throughout the length and 
breadth of America. 

I appreciate as always, Mr, Chairman, the 
courtesy you and the committee have ac- 
corded me. I leave you with one thought in 
mind; please preserve our democracy—do not 
recommend any legislation that will piace it 
in jeopardy. 
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I would also like to quote a release to 
all news media in June of this year ela- 
borating on my opposition to the pro- 
posed civil rights legislation: 

Con n KENNETH A. Rogerts con- 
tinued today his total and complete opposi- 
tion to the proposed civil rights legislation. 

“It is not only my heritage but my inte- 
pretation of the Constitution that has in- 
stilled in me the rights of the individual 
States,” ROBERTS said. 

“In the 12 years that I have had the honor 
to represent the people of Alabama in the 
Congress, I have opposed all civil rights legis- 
lation. I have voted in opposition and have 
made numerous statements on the floor of 
the House opposing any usurpation of States 
rights. I am firmly convinced that the pro- 
posed legislation is designed to destroy the 
rights of the sovereign States and I intend 
to do all in my power to prevent passage of 
such a measure. 

“During the Little Rock and Oxford in- 
cidents, and the latest incident in my own 
State of Alabama where Federal troops were 
used, I not only opposed the action by state- 
ments on the floor of the House but, together 
with- other members of the delegation, ad- 
vised the citizens of the State of my com- 
plete support in those trying hours and days. 
I further stated my opposition to the use of 
Federal troops in letters to the President. 

“The Constitution, as written by our fore- 
fathers and as I interprete it, was to pre- 
vent persecution and to preserve individual 
rights. These rights are being taken away 
by the liberal interpretations of the Con- 
stitution by the Supreme Court. I, there- 
fore, shall do everything I can to obtain 
action on my bill, House Joint Resolution 
374, to establish a Court of the Union to curb 
the powers of the Supreme Court. This bill, 
in effect, proposes a constitutional amend- 
ment whereby upon demand of the legisla- 
tures of five noncontiguous States, the Court 
of the Union shall review the exercise of pew- 
er or jurisdiction by the Supreme Court. 

“The amendment is entirely in keeping 
with our traditional American concept of 
checks and balances. The Court of the Union 
would provide a check on the powers of the 
Supreme Court which does not exist now. It 
is apparent from many cases decided in re- 
cent years that some sort of check is essen- 
tial. Serious questions have been raised in 
the minds of many of our citizens regarding 
the Supreme Court’s decisions in many areas 
and some sort of restraint is necessary. In 
previous years the judiciary had been one of 
restraint and is the history of jurisprudence. 
Liberalization of the judiciary can only lead 
to eventual totalitarian rule. Therefore, it 
is not only essential but of paramount im- 
portance to place some sort of check on the 
liberalization of the judicial interpretations 
of the Supreme Court and realine our think- 
ing in accordance with the intent of the Con- 
stitution as intended by our forefathers.” 


Another release which I made to all 
news media indicated my strong opposi- 
tion to the proposal of the administra- 
tion to withhold Federal funds for im- 
pacted school districts. This release was 
as follows: 

Congressman Rozerts today announced 
his total opposition to any proposal of the 
Kennedy administration to withhold Fed- 
eral funds for impacted school districts. 

Congressman Roserts said, “These funds 
were appropriated by the Congress for the 
purpose of relieving those school districts 
that were affected by Federal activities. No 
conditions or considerations were given to the 
allocation of these funds based on integra- 
tion. } 

“Any action taken in this direction by the 
administration is capricious and arbitrary 
and is not the expressed intent of the Con- 
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gress in appropriating these funds. Any 
action in this direction will meet with my ut- 
Most objections and I will co all in my power 
as a Member of the House to oppose such 
action. 

“Congress has repeatedly refused to use 
this approach and, in my opinion, will con- 
tinue to write the laws without dictation 
from the Justice Department. 

“This action will result in undue hardship 
on the school districts affected and may mean 
the destruction of the entire program under 
Public Laws 815 and 874. Up to this point, 
these programs have been free of Federal in- 
terference. With the threat of Federal in- 
tervention, there will be strong opposition to 
the continuance of this aid.” 


The above are but a few of the releases 
that my office has issued. In addition 
I have made statements in my weekly 
newsletter on six different occasions 
concerning this matter which is of grave 
concern not only to the people of Ala- 
bama but to the people of the entire 
Nation. 

Excerpts from these newsletters fol- 
Ow: 


Wasuinoton —The heat wave is on in more 
Ways than one in the Nation's Capitol. Not 
Only is the weather at a high degree but 
Your Southern delegations in the Congress 
are being treated with additional heat re- 
garding the proposed civil rights legislation. 

This is a paramount issue and I have 
Stated my total and complete opposition to 
the legislation as- submitted to the Con- 
gress by the administration. I am of the 
Opinion that we should not attempt to legis- 
late away the intent of the Constitution and 
that the Congress should get down to the 
Serious business of reducing Government ex- 
Penditures and reducing the tremendous 
national debt. 

WasxHIncTron.—In my opinion, the civil 
rights legislation as proposed by the admin- 
istration is ill-timed, ill-conceived, unwar- 
Tanted, unnecessary, and certainly is not in 
accord with the intention of the Constitu- 
tion as written by our forefathers and the 
1 of Independence signed on July 

1778. 

I believe that the administration is find- 
ing out that not only are we in the South 
very much concerned over certain proposals 
and their many ramifications, but the entire 
Nation is concerned. One cannot legislate 
equality nor force social acceptance upon 
People against their will. 

It was only a few years ago when others 
believed that civil rights legislation was. a 
Problem confined only to the South. Today 
the Nation realizes that this is a problem 
of paramount importance to the country 
as a whole. 

Based on the interpretation of the Con- 
stitution and considering the Declaration 
Of Independence, I cannot conceive of how 
the Supreme Court has interpreted the Con- 
Stitution in recent years. Interpretations 
Such as those that have been made must of 
necessity be accomplished by trying to force 
Conformity upon all sections by stretching 
the Constitution to cover situations never 
contemplated by the Founding Fathers. I 
do not concur in the interpretations that 
have been made by the Supreme Court and, 
as a Member of Congress, I shall speak out 
at every opportunity against the passage of 
any and all civil rights legislation. I be- 
lieve that should any such legislation be en- 
acted, it would be a step backward for this 
country. A look at the Nation's Capital, 
which is considered a pilot city, is not very 
Uplifting. Washington has one of the high- 
est crime rates of any city of its size and 
One of the highest percentages of welfare 
dependents. 
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I shall continue with all the force at my 
command to oppose this legislation and I 
am ready to spend every day of the year in 
this Congress to prevent the passage of this 
legislation. 

The Birmingham News recently charged 
that Martin Luther and the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference had on the 
payroll one Jack H. O'Dell, whom the news- 
paper exposed last year as being a concealed 
member of the National Committee of the 
Communist Party, U.S.A. I believe this to be 
so important to the welfare of our Nation 
that I have asked that the House Un-Amerl- 
can Activities Committee and the Senate 
Judiciary Committee immediately investigate 
Jack O'Dell and his connection with Martin 
Luther King and the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference. 


WasuHiIncton.—By nature and tradition, the 
American people are a peace-loving people. 
We are not and do not attempt to 
instill in other people of the world our doc- 
trines. We are, however, most jealous of our 
rights as free individuals and to that end, we 
shall protect those rights. I am prepared to 
to remain in the Capitol throughout the year 
in order to defend the rights of our people 


‘and our section of the country. I shall de- 


fend the peaceful way of life which we have 
enjoyed. 

I will continue to speak out against any 
legislation whatsoever concerning civil rights 
and will support legislation that will enable 
us to live within the intent of the Constitu- 
tion. To this end, I have introduced several 
bills on the subject. 

I have also introduced a bill to amend the 
criminal laws of the United States to pro- 
hibit any person from crossing State lines 
for the purpose of violating the laws of any 
State. I believe such legislation is essential 
in view of the events that have occurred and 
are still taking place. I am speaking of the 
mass demonstrations conducted by individ- 
uals who are not residents of the States or 
areas in which the demonstrations take 
place. 

A mass demonstration is scheduled in 
Washington next month. I am certainly not 
in accord with such action and can assure 
you that demonstrations of this sort can only 
increase my belief in the legislative action 
which I have proposed. I am also of the 
opinion that such action would Indicate to 
the other Members of Congress the fallacy of 
any additional civil rights legislation. 

In addition, an attempt will be made to 
get the civil rights legislation on the floor. 
Should this develop, I am sure a great deal 
of time will be consumed for there are a great 
many other Members who feel as I do in that 
we believe that there is ample legislation of 
this type on the statute books and any fur- 
ther legislation is unnecessary. We shall do 
all in our power to prevent further usurpa- 
tion of States rights. 

The march on Washington took place as 
scheduled. What did it accomplish? Cer- 
tainly I do not believe it had any effect on 
the Members of Congress nor the people of 
the country. It did require a great expendi- 
ture of funds by the various organizations 
and cost the Federal Government and the 
District Government untold thousands of 
dollars in loss of time, maintenance, prepa- 
ration, and so forth. 


WasHincton—Alabamians are blessed with 
wonderful traditions and fine heritage. 
Truly the song “Stars Fell on Alabama” re- 
flects this proud feeling of our State. 

I believe, as I know all Alabamians be- 
leve, that we should protect our principles 
with everything at our command. However, 
I cannot see, nor can I condone taking mat- 
ters into one's own hands. 

Through the years of this democracy, the 
Constitution has provided an instrument to 
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build a better place to live and worship as 
we choose. To be sure amendments to the 
Constitution have been offered and ratified 
by the States in accordance with the chang- 
ing times. Nevertheless, we have abided 
by the Constitution and by the interpreta- 
tion of it by the Courts. We have at no 
time considered violence to gain our point. 

All of us are not in agreement with the 
decisions rendered by the courts, particu- 
larly in recent years. We in Alabama believe 
such decisions to be wrong. We must, how- 
ever, continue to rely on the Constitution to 
protect our free democracy. Such can be 
accomplished only through the will of the 
people and the courts. 

I do not believe that the demonstrations 
which have occurred are the product of 
Alabamians. Still they have reflected any- 
thing but credit to the people of Alabama. 

If patience is practiced we can, in time, 
not only preserve our cause but can obtain 
our objectives peacefully. 

To be sure, the administration has not 
been of assistance to us in our efforts and it 
continues to take actions that provoke and 
antagonize our people and pits one race 
against the other. 

A good example is the action of the Sec- 
retary of Defense in issuing the order im- 
plementing the recommendations of the Ge- 
sell report which would give installation 
commanders (officers not qualified either by 
education or profession) the authority to de- 
termine whether facilities in cities and towns 
adjacent to military reservations should be 
declared off-limits when such facilities prac- 
tice segregation. This could mean eventual 
military dictatorship. 

I have protested this action to the Sec- 
retary of Defense and have also introduced 
a companion bill to one introduced by the 
Honorable Cart Vinson, chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, to amend 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice so as 
to make a commander subject to court-mar- 
tial proceedings when he uses his command 
position and authority to prohibit military 
personnel from patronizing facilities in a 
town or community. 

Another instance was recently brought to 
my attention whereby a family of a deceased 
veteran, one who had been decorated on 
numerous occasions, requested a military 
commander to furnish an honor guard for 
the veteran’s burial in accordance with his 
heritage and belief. The commander advised 
the family that only integrated personnel 
was available thereby necessitating the 
family to request and receive an honor guard 
through one of the veterans organizations. 
I have protested this action of the com- 
mander to the Secretary of Defense since I 
believe that our honored dead, regardless of 
race, creed, or color, should be accorded a 
burial that is fitting and proper and in ac- 
cordance with his wishes and beliefs. 

I have spoken out many times on the floor 
of the House and have issued numerous 
statements on civil rights legislation, which 
I reiterate, is unnecessary and unwarranted. 
Unfortunately, these statements have not al- 
ways been made available to the people by 
the news media. However, I assure each and 
every Alabamian that I shall continue to 
oppose any and all legislation that I feel is 
not in the best interest of our State and the 
Nation. 

All of the subjects are of importance. 
Those of greatest concern are programs of 
the administration in regard to civil rights, 
pay legislation, tax legislation, agricultural 
legislation (the Cooley bill), minimum rate 
legislation, proposals for mass transporta- 
tion, Domestic Peace Corps, foreign aid and 
excessive Government spe: 

In the case of civil rights, I have spoken 
out on numerous occasions on the floor of 
the House and have made statements avail- 
able to the news media protesting any fur- 
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ther legislation in this area. I firmly believe 
that the Federal Government has interfered 


that many persons outside of Alabama 
did not understand the situation I spoke 
on the floor of the House at which time 
I inserted in the Recorp my letter to 


My remarks were as follows: 
DEMONSTRATIONS IN BIRMINGHAM 


(Mr. Roperts of Alabama asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Record and to include an 


primaril 
by public demonstrations in violation of lo- 
cal law and in defiance of a State court order. 
There has been no breakdown of local au- 
2 and no violation of Federal law. So 
there is no justification for Federal inter- 
ference in Birmingham. 

I wish to put into the Record a copy of a 
letter I sent to the President on May 13 on 
this matter. 

I also wish to put in the RECORD a copy 
of “A Telegram to the President,” from Clar- 
ence B. Hanson, Jr., publisher of the Bir- 
mingham News, and printed on the front 
page of that newspaper on May 7—before the 
biggest and most provocative of the public 
demonstrations. 

I call particular attention to Mr. Hanson's 


ham’s new mayor, 
a to help local white and Negro lead- 

communication and actual re- 
PAg said: “I now call on Dr. (Martin 


zens, Negro and white, to do his part to bring 
about an end to the disorder in the streets 
and give Birmingham citizens, Negro and 
white, their opportunity to achieve the ends 
that Mr. Kennedy has set forth.” 

Text of my letter and Mr. Hanson's tele- 
gram follow: 
From the Birmingham News, May 7, 1963] 

A TELEGRAM TO THE PRESIDENT 


Dran Mn. Presipent: Birmingham expects 
that you as President of all the people will 
use your Office to encourage maintenance of 
law and order at all times. 

Demonstrations have been unleashed in 
Birmingham by an organization which seems 
deliberately intent, having created open tur- 
moil, on continuing it indefinitely. 

Mr. President, if these were white marches, 
demonstrations, open deflances of uniformed 
law offices, we believe your administration 
would have taken vigorous action to dis- 
courage them. 

Law and order, Mr. President, have been 
kept by local police and sheriff's depart- 
ments. It is our expectation that this can 
be continued. But the strain is great dally. 
The way to eliminate such threat of violence 
is to prevent large crowds gathering. Police 
may contain the crowd, and have contained 
it. But the source of the demonstrations 
need attention. 
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Mr. President, dally we risk peril of grave 
injury or even death. 

The white community and Negro com- 
munity do not want this to happen. Citizens 
of Birmingham believe it would grieve you 
deeply tf injury or death should result—par- 
ticularly to Negro schoolchildren who are 
being cynically used in this needless day- 
after-day provocation. 

But, Mr. President, Negroes are gathered, 
are excited by speeches, and then are sent 
boldly into the streets where they openly 
taunt police and provoke not only the white 
community but the very law itself. 

If serious injury or death should result, 
Mr. President, you would certainly then ask 
yourself whether everything had been done, 
in advance, to have prevented it. 

We ask you, sir, to use the influence of 
your office to end this open law violation 
and provocation. 

The Attorney General of the United States 
himself has said that these demonstrations 
are lll timed. He has said repeatedly that 
law, that court orders, must be sustained. 
Responsible citizens here share that feeling, 
be the law Federal, State, or local. They 
believe law should apply equally to white 
and Negro, 

Attorney General Kennedy has said that 
questions of justice should be settled in 
court, not in the streets. We agree. We 
are sure you do also, 

We ask only that in Birmingham the same 
rule of law be applied equally to Negro and 
white. On that all men of honor profitably 
may stand. White respect for law, however, 
is assuredly damaged when Negroes seem 
with relative impunity to be able to foster 
open law defiance. 

Mr. President, responsible whites of Bir- 
mingham understand that the other side of 
this coin is that they shall, themselves, take 
action to redress complaints of Negroes. 

The U.S. Attorney General has noted pub- 
licly that such action now is in motion. He 
acknowledged publicly that “the elected 
mayor, Mr, Boutwell, already has made clear 
his intention to resolve the difficulties facing 
this community.” 

Mayor Boutwell is now awaiting only a 
final State supreme court decree to settle a 
legal issue as to when the newly elected city 
government will be seated. You will under- 
stand, Mr. President, his necessary desire to 
be certain, oho takin toe as to his full 
authority before taking acti 

On a television broadcast, 7. Boutwell 
said, “When we are in undisputed authority 
we will give immediate and determined at- 
tention to resolving the difficulties that face 
us. He said local white and Negro leaders 
“can establish understanding, communica- 
tion, and actual results.” 

“Actual results,” Mr. President—isn’t that 
what you as Chief Executive and what re- 
sponsible Negroes want, “actual results?” 

Father Albert S. Foley, Chairman of the 
Alabama Advisory Committee of the US. 
Commission on Civil Rights, has said without 
qualification that demonstrations impede 
sincere effort toward solution. He has said: 

“Mayor Boutwell has made his move. I 
now call on Dr. [Martin Luther] King again, 
in the name of properly, peacefully achieved 
civil rights for all citizens, Negro and white, 
to do his part to bring about an end to dis- 
order in the streets and give Birmingham 
citizens, Negro and white, their opportunity 
to achieve the ends that Mr. Kennedy has 
set forth.” 

That is the picture today, Mr. President. 
But apparently if there is to be order, and 
respect for law, and proper procedure 
through the courts as well as sincere white 
effort to meet this problem cooperatively; 
you, sir, must be the one to bring it. 

Those who cause these demonstrations 
have ignored everyone else. 

The basis for a solution already exists. 
This condition can only be jeopardized by 
continued open-street tumult. 


February 13 


Mr. President, it ls our sincere belief that 
you, too, haye a responsibility for this crisis. 
We recall that in the past some of these same 
demonstration leaders have met with you, 
presumably to discuss their problems and 
their goals. 

Sir, what further you may do necessarily 
is the private Judgment of the President of 
the United States, But may we now, most 
respectfully, ask that you consider whether 
your further counsel with Negro leaders of 
such demonstrations could serve a vital 
national and Birmingham objective. 

Mr. President, our aim is the restoration 
of domestic tranquility, cessation of open 
disruption, and provision of a basis for calm 
negotiation toward concrete results which 
will answer legitimate complaints of Bir- 
mingham Negroes. 

That, sir, is an honorable objective—for 
us and for you. 


The Birmingham News. 

WASHINGTON, May 7.—The White House 
said today it had received Birmingham News 
Publisher Clarence B. Hanson's telegram. A 
spokesman said there would be no comment. 

Max 13, 1963. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I seriously ques- 
tion the legal authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to intervene in the Birmingham, 
Ala., situation. 

What has happened, other than in a mat- 
ter of degree, which makes the present sit- 
uation a legal one for Federal interference 
when you, Mr, President, so forcefully stated 
at your press conference a few days ago that 
no Federal laws were being violated? Al- 
though there was a most serious outbreak 
of violence on Sunday morning, the same 
overall situation still prevails. 

I am not an expert in matters of con- 
stitutional law, but I have checked with 
legal authorities and I am told that unless 
there is a breakdown in representative gov- 
ernment, the Federal Government cannot 
step into a State or local situation. There 
has been no breakdown of local authority. 
Action has already been taken to apprehend 
the bomb throwers. Most observers have 
praised the self-restraint and the calm and 
deliberate judgment used by the Birming- 
ham and Jefferson County police officers. 

Governor Wallace has stated that he stands 
ready to send in sufficient law officers to 
back up the efforts of the local peace offi- 
cers. The local citizens of Birmingham, to- 
gether with the leaders of the Birmingham 
Negro community have worked together in 
harmony and cooperation to iron out the 
differences and achieve some peaceful settle- 
ment of the situation. Clearly there is no 
justification for Federal interference in this 
situation. 

It seems clear that the professional out- 
side agitators are seeking Federal interfer- 
ence as an easy way to their objectives, It 
seems to me that the administration will 
be doing everything in its power to nullify 
a peaceful settlement if it moves in Federal 
troops. 

I, therefore, urge you to remove any threat 
of the use of troops in this situation. 

Respectfully yours, 
KENNETH A. ROBERTS. 


During the debate on the Defense De- 
partment appropriations bill I took the 
floor and spoke out against the report of 
the President’s Committee on Equal Op- 
portunity in the Armed Forces, better 
known as the Gesell report. 

My remarks were as follows: 

Mr. Roperrs of Alabama, Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. Wuirren, I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

(Mr. Roperts of Alabama asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp.) 

Mr. Roserrs of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, 
the recently released report of the President's 

ttee on Equal Opportunity in the 
Armed Forces is a real threat to the useful- 
ness of our military bases. It, in effect, pre- 
Supposes that unless an area near a military 
base is integrated, the people will be pun- 
ished by removal of such base. 

It also calls on military commanders to 
take the lead in these communities in deseg- 
regation. This, I am sure, is duty not con- 
templated by these military officers when 
they entered the service of their country. 

It would seem that we are going to see some 
very unrealistic and repulsive measures em- 
Ployed to force communities on this issue. 

In a time when we need all of our resources 
and energies in a state of high level prepared- 
Ness, it would be hoped that the Congress 
Would take a hard look at any such proposals. 


I further elaborated on the Gesell 
report on the floor of the House when I 
Specifically referred to the participation 
of military personnel in civil rights dem- 
onstrations. 

These remarks follow: 

PARTICIPATION BY Mrrrranx PERSONNEL IN 
Crvi. RicHTs DEMONSTRATIONS 


(Mr. Ronerts of Alabama asked and was 
Given permission to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. Roperets of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
during the debate on the Defense Depart- 
ment appropriations bill, I made mention 
Of a report released by the President’s Com- 
mittee on Equal Opportunity in the Armed 

. I stated that this report indicated 
& real threat to our military bases as it pre- 
Supposed that unless an area adjacent to 
military base was integrated, the people in 
the area would be punished by removal of 
the base. It also called upon military com- 
Manders to take the lead in the communi- 
ties in the desegregation movement. At 
that time, I stated that such action as con- 
templated by the report was not considered 
by military officers when they entered the 
Service of their country and I do not believe 
that they are qualified either by education 
or experience to enter into such programs. 

I bring this to the attention of the House 
today, Mr. Speaker, since I read an article 
in the July 17, 1963 issue of the Washington 

referring to orders issued at the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Base, Charleston, 8.0. 
One order stated that base personn 
not to take part in civil rights demonstra- 
tions. Later, the order was revoked by a 
Second order which stated that under Air 
Force policy, an airman off duty could take 
Part in demonstrations as long as he wore 
Civilian clothes and avoided injury that 
Might prevent him from carrying out his 
duties. 

The article further stated that the Secre- 
tary of Defense, in the face of protests, 
Sharply restricted such activities last night: 
“It is highly inappropriate and unneces- 
Sary for military personnel, with their spe- 
cial obligations of citizenship to participate 
in these activities. I urge every man and 
Woman in uniform to conduct himself ac- 
cordingly.” 

The Secretary said in a memorandum to 
all Armed Forces. The article further noted 
that Secretary McNamara did not specifically 
forbid participation by troops when wearing 
elvillan clothes, in off-duty hours. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that the order is- 
Sued by the Secretary of Defense leaves much 
to be desired. Military personnel are sub- 
ject to call 24 hours a day. Participation in 
demonstrations such as have occurred have 
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led to bodily injury. If military personnel 
is permitted to participate in these demon- 
strations and become incapacitated, they are 
not available for the intended purpose of the 
services. Further, Mr. Speaker, if injury 
occurs in any demonstration and where there 
are local ordinances or State laws forbidding 
such demonstrations, I would like to know 
how such injury could be found “in line of 
duty.“ It would appear that in such case 
a not in line of duty“ finding would follow 
and, therefore, the individual would be sub- 
ject to court-martial proceedings. 

In view of the importance of such action 
that could occur, I have written Secretary 
McNamara for an opinion on the matter. 

The letter follows: 

Jr 17, 1963. 
Hon. ROBERT S. MCNAMARA, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Pentagon Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: In view of your 
recent memorandum wherein you stated, 
“It is highly inappropriate and unnecessary 
for military personnel, with their special ob- 
ligations of citizenship, to participate in 
these activities. I urge every man and wom- 
an in uniform to conduct himself accord- 
ingly.” 

I would like to propound a question re- 
garding this memorandum, particularly, 
since you did not specifically forbid partici- 
pation by troops when wearing civilian 
clothes in off-duty hours. 

It is my understanding that military per- 
sonnel are subject to call 24 hours a day. If 
injury ocours to military personnel in off- 
duty hours, wearing civilian clothes which 
was the result of demonstrations which are 
contrary to the laws of the municipality or 
the State, how could such injury be found 
“in line of duty?” 5 

It would appear that if such injury did 
occur to military personne) as a result of 
these demonstrations, such injuries would 
necessarily be found “not in line of duty” 
and they would be, of course, subject to 
court-martial proceedings. 

I would appreciate your comments in this 
regard at the earliest opportunity. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH A. ROBERTS. 


In furtherance of my opposition to 
civil rights legislation and, believing that 
the Reverend Frank Mathews, of the St. 
Paul's Episcopal Church in Selma, Ala., 
made very pertinent remarks in an ar- 
ticle entitled “Is It Not Against the Law 
To Break the Law?” I inserted the fol- 
lowing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Is Ir Nor AGAINST THE LAW To BREAK UNJUST 

Laws? 

(Extension of remarks of Hon. KENNETH A. 
Roserts, of Alabama, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Tuesday, July 30, 1963) 

Mr. Ronxars of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, the 
Reverend Prank Mathews of the St. Paul's 
Episcopal Church, in Selma, Ala., recently 
wrote an article in his weekly bulletin and 
which was reprinted in the editorial column 
of the Selma Times Journal and the Anniston 
Star. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that the remarks of 
Reverend Mathews are very pertinent in re- 
gard to the issues facing us concerning civil 
rights and under permission previously 
granted, I wish to, at this time, revise and 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: — x 


From the Anniston Star, July 22, 1963} 
“Tr IS AGAINST THE LAW | 
“The following was written by the Reverend 
Frank Mathews for the weekly bulletin put 
out by St. Paul's Episcopal Church in Selma, 
It was reprinted in the editorial columns of 
the Selma Times-Journal, and our hope.is 
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that it already has been brought to the at- 
tention of the individual whom it names 
and to the attention of others of like men- 
tality. 

“The Reverend Mr. Mathews wrote: 

“I was appalled the other evening to hear 
@ news commentator quote these words from 
the mouth of Dr. Martin Luther King: “Tt 
is not against the law to break unjust laws.” 

Amis is a statement made by a man who 
has been supported, encouraged, praised, and 
strengthened by our National Government 
in general and the President of the United 
States in particular. 

This philosophy that gives the right to 
an individual to decide which laws are just 
and which unjust, that gives the right to an 
individual to assert his own devices and de- 
sires against the whole legislative system of 
our Nation, that gives the right to an indi- 
vidual to openly defy democratically imposed 
restrictions to satisfy personal whims—this 
philosophy is calculated to destroy the civil- 
ization of our Nation. 

This philosophy is the way of the jungle, 
where the hyena eats the monkey and the 
lion eats the hyena and the hunter kills 
the lion. 

It is the primitive law of “surival of the 
fittest,” where the strong prey on the weak, 
where there are no limitations imposed to 
protect society from the greed of sinful man. 
This philosophy does, in fact, abolish law, 
because laws which can be freely broken are 
not laws at all, and without laws we have 
no civilized society. 

It is not a question of whether the laws 
are just or unjust. There are undoubtedly 
many unjust laws on our statute books. 

But there is a constitutional method of 
repealing those laws, and until and unless 
they are repealed by democratically appoint- 
ed means, they remain the law and each in- 
dividual is subject to their limitations and 
restrictions, 

Therefore, contrary to the stated phi- 
losophy of Dr. Martin Luther King, it is 
against the law to break unjust laws, and 
those who openly defy the law should be 
punished, rather than protected by the armed 
might of the Federal Government.“ 


More recently, the Gesell report was 
discussed in detail on the House floor. 
Numerous Members expressed their very 
deep concern and opposition to the im- 
plementation of this report. During the 
course of this discussion I took the floor 
and made the following comments: 

Mr. Roserts of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Wacconner. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. Ronnrs of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to associate myself with the 
remarks of the gentleman from Louisiana 
Mr. WacconneR] and I thank him for yield- 
ing to me and for this time. 

I agree with the gentleman it is not a 
question of integration or segregation, It is 
à question of putting a political twist or use 
of our armed services to which it has not 
been put before, this business of calling upon 
military commanders to go out and become 
leaders of the community where they happen 
to be stationed to promote one particular 
philosophy, 

I appreciate very much the gentleman's 
service and the service he has rendered the 
House in this respect. 

Mr. Speaker, I hold in my hand an analysis 
by General Almond, commander of the 77th 
Division under General MacArthur in Korea, 
who has analyzed this report. He has had 
a tremendous amount of experience in the 
armed services and I am proud he lives in my 
district. I understand that he lost a son in 
the Korean conflict. 

Icommend the gentleman for his diligence 
in this matter. — 
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I include as part of my remarks the follow- 
ing excerpts from the analysis made by Gen- 
eral Almond: 

“EXCERPTS OF ANALYSIS AND COMMENTS ON 
THE INITIAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT’S COM- 
MITTEE ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN THE ARMED 
FORCES 

“(Made by Edward M. Almond, lieutenant 
general, U.S. Army, retired, July 25, 1963) 

“I. Introduction 
“The initial subject report dealing with 

9 of treatment and opportunity for 
Negro military personnel stationed within 

the United States has been carefully re- 

viewed by the undersigned and it is believed 
that the average objective reader of the re- 
port would be struck by the dictatorial rec- 
ommendations, the vagueness of many 
charges and the bias whereby the Commit- 
tee making the report to the President 
clearly shows that it is willing to go to any 
limit to insure integration in its most com- 
plete degree and this without regard to the 
effects that It may have on the balance of 
the Armed Forces which constitute between 

85 and 90 percent of our military services. 

“II. Outstanding characteristics of the 
report 

1. It proposes to deny essential informa- 
tion to promote boards in the military serv- 
ices (pp. 24 and 25, photographs). 

“2. It demands in the name of ‘equal op- 
- portunity’ a higher percentage in Negro pro- 
motions rather than education, age in serv- 
ice, and the more fundamental consideration 
of merit (p. 20). 

“3. It seeks integration ‘for the amalgama- 
tion of the races’ and not merely to secure 
equal opportunity and use of skills (see pp. 
34 and 35). 

“4. It invokes responsibilities and makes 


civilian communities by ‘threat and black- 
mall.“ 

“5, It encourages and recommends the es- 
tablishment of an agency whereby accusa- 
tion of ‘discrimination’ may be made by 
secret testimony without the person accused 
being given the source of the accusation. 

“6. It quotes injustices repeatedly but at 
the same time admits that the Committee 
verified very few and many times none of the 
facts. 

. It draws many inferences loosely and in 
general terms, even to the extent of chal- 
wnang the integrity of responsible military 
ers. 


"8. It does not envisage a real evaluation 
of the individual Negro based on merit but 
repeatedly speaks of opportunities and la- 
tent’ skills inherent in the Negro. 

“9. It recommends a ‘spy system’ to be 
called monitoring with an especially sympa- 
thetic monitor throughout the range of 
troop levels in order to report on responsible 
commanders as to how they carry out their 
functions. 

“10. It strongly recommends that those re- 
sponsible for integrating Negroes among 
white elements of commands be given to 
understand that such accomplishments will 
redound to the credit of the author of such 
Plans for the purposes of furthering his 
promotion. 

“11. It emphasize repeatedly that Negroes 
should operate without reference to race 
and that there should be no record of blood 
or race on the Negroes’ record of services. 
Later on in the report it complains of the 
inabllity to determine what cases there are 
which have been committed against the Ne- 
groes, since it has no way of d 
from the military record whether the indi- 
vidual is a Negro or not. It goes on further 
to claim that the absence of such a record 
has cost untold time and money to accumu- 
late such information for the purposes of 
the report. 
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12. Signers of the report are; Nathaniel 
Gerhard A. Gesell, 


Joh H. Sengstacke; Whitney M. Young, Jr.; 
Laurence I. Hewes II, Committee counsel. 

“Three of the members of this Committee 
are Negroes and the other four have a long 
career as racial agitators working with the 
ADA, ADL, and the NAACP. Not a single 
member appears to have a practical and ob- 
jective approach to the subject of integra- 
tion, From some of the recommendations 
made, it is apparent that the committee is 
willing to go to any length to discredit the 
commander who does not meet the integra- 
tion criteria that the committee sets up and 
to institute a spy system which places the 
post commander in a thoroughly discredited 
position. 

“13. The immaturity of this Committee Is 
esablished by its reference to the several In- 
spector General's Departments of the Armed 
Services which have been known for careful 
analyses and unblemished integrity since the 
beginning of the organization of all of our 
Armed Forces—Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps; this report would dispense 
with the Inspector General handling any- 
thing that has to do with integration and 
would set up a monitoring service with a 
special appointee who would handle such 
cases, The Communist Soviets have such a 
system and haye had since the beginning of 
the Russian Revolution in 1917. He is known 
as a ‘political commissar,’ whose business it 
is to watch all military commanders and to 
report to another agency on their manner of 
performance of duty. The effrontery of this 
Committee to propose such a departure from 
the system of integrity of such long standing 
in the military services is shocking and re- 
volting. 

“14. This whole report is reminiscent of 
the experiences of the undersigned when he 
was the commander of the 92d Division and 
had so many problems to confront him in 
various phases of training and in combat 
from the period of September 1942 to August 
1945. One of the most notable problems was 
that of promotion. Negro advocates of rapid 
promotion had no hesitancy in recommend- 
ing that a percentage of Negroes comparable 
to the Negro population strength of the 
United State should obtain in all promotions 
in the 92d Division. They complained bit- 
terly when white officers who had com- 
manded companies in training for as much as 
a year were promoted to the next grade and 
Negro lleutenants who had just joined the 
unit or had had only 3 or 4 months’ service 
were not promoted percentagewise. 

“15. Needless to say, such complaints were 
taken with the validity that they deserved 
but this instance is cited to show that 
nothing has changed in the nature of those 
who are determined to integrate the Armed 
Forces and determined to secure what is 
called ‘equal rights and opportunities’ for 
skills and abilities. It seems never to have 
occurred to the authors of such projects that 
there may be a slight difference between the 
average white and the average Negro in his 
ability to absorb information and to deliver 
a satisfactory performance. It is a known 
fact that during World War II it required in 


than anything that could be devised. 
“EDWARD M. ALMOND, 
“Lieutenant General, 
“US. Army (Retired ).” 


February 13 


While the foregoing indicates my 
strong feeling in regard to the problem 
of civil rights and the expression of the 
feeling of all Alabamians, I have on other 
occasions joined with the entire Alabama 
delegation in the Congress to express my 
total opposition to various actions of the 
administration in connection with this 
matter. 

I shall, as long as I am privileged to 
Tepresent the fine people of Alabama, 
speak out on every occasion and voice 
my objections to any action proposed by 
the Congress, the judiciary or the execu- 
tive branch of the Government that is 
contrary to our belief. 


Resolution by South Dakota on Grain 
Storage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
sert in the Recorp a resolution adopted 
by the South Dakota Legislature relating 
to the proposal by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation that it plans to assume the 
risk for agricultural commodities owned 
or pledged as collateral on price-support 
loans in commercial storage. 

The resolution is as follows: 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 7 


Concurrent resolution urging that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation the 
statutory requirements provided by South 
Dakota law, establishing the insurance 
protection which licensed South Dakota 
public grain warehousemen shall main- 
tain in force upon grain held in storage, 
and urging the abandonment of any pro- 
posed action by said Commodity Credit 
Corporation to abrogate these laws by sub- 
stituting the Federal Government as in- 
suror 


Whereas the licensed public warehousemen 
of South Dakota are required by law to in- 
sure all grain that they hold in storage, ei- 
ther for private individuals or for the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation; and 

Whereas the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion has publicly announced its intention to 
become its own insuror on commodities 
owned by the Government or pledged as col- 
lateral on price-support loans in commercial 
storage, and to arbitrarily assess costs of this 
Federal assumption of risk against the ware- 
houseman; and 

Whereas public grain warehousemen insure 
the contents of their warehouses under re- 
porting forms of insurance contracts which 
are designed to provide flexible protection 
for the fluctuating values created by con- 
stantly changing quantities and market 
values, the operation of which policies re- 
quire the full reporting of all grain stocks 
regardless of ownership; and 

Whereas the extent to which grain in pub- 
lic storage may or may not be pledged as 
collateral on price-support loans from day to 
day could never be accurately established for 
insurance purposes; and 

Whereas the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion proposes to levy a charge against the 
warehouseman's storage payments, for as- 

a risk which he cannot segregate as 
& practical matter of accounting, and which 
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he is compelled to insure by law: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the senate of the 39th Legis- 
lature of the State of South Dakota (the 
house of representatives concurring), That 
the action proposed by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation would be in conflict with 
the regulatory controls already wisely estab- 
lished by the legislature of this State and 

by the Public Utilities Commis- 

sion; and be it further 

Resolved, That this proposal would arbi- 
trarily subject every warehouseman to two 
systems of insuring the same risk, at a du- 
Plication of cost which would be an unfair 
and unnecessary burden upon them; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the State of South 
Dakota hereby memorialize the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to abandon their plan 
as being incompatible with State laws and 
necessary insurance practices; and be it 
finally 

Resolved, That a certified copy of this res- 
olution be transmitted to the U.S. Secretary 


States elected from the State of South Da- 


Adopted by the senate January 23, 1964. 
Concurred in by the house of representa- 
tives January 30, 1964. 
Nuts A. Box, 
Lieutenant Governor, 
President of the Senate. 
Attest: 
NELS P. JENSEN, 
Secretary, State Senate. 
PauL E. Brown, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 


W. J. MATSON, 
Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, today, February 16, is Lithuan- 
ian Independence Day. It is a sad day 
for Lithuanians, however, as they are no 
longer free and independent. The world 
knows it has been a captive of the Soviet 

nion since taken by force of arms on 
June 15, 1940. It is a tribute to the in- 
domitable spirit of these people that 
Such a proud day should still be observed 

the hopes that one day they may 
again be free. In the hope that the ques- 
tion of the independence of Lithuania 
and the other Baltic States could be 
brought up for discussion in the United 
Nations, I have introduced House Con- 
Current Resolution 236. It would have 
been a fine tribute to these people if my 
resolution or one of the many other res- 
Olutions introduced in behalf of the cap- 
tive nations could have been acted upon 
by the House this week. We continue to 
hope that action will be taken in the 
near future, 
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Foreign Aid Dollars Have Bought 
Only Contempt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in an ex- 
cellent column in the February 3, 1964, 
issue of the Milwaukee Sentinel, Reporter 
Jim Bishop properly asks: 

Can someone please tell me where the 
United States has gained anything except 
deepening contempt? 


Every Member of Congress should 
ponder this question, and I commend the 
Bishop column to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

U.S. Dottars Have BOUGHT ONLY CONTEMPT 
(By Jim Bishop) 


As a student of history—not a political 
writer—an uneasy feeling is upon me. 
Either America is becoming soft, or my head 
is. We seem to be in a metamorphosis from 
a high plane of justice through strength to 
one of apology through fear. The last time 
our country became indignant was when 
President John F. Kennedy ordered the Rus- 
slans to take their missiles out of Cuba at 
once. 

Name one other occasion when we stood 
toe to toe with anyone and refused to back 
down. I am opposed to war; I'm opposed 
to threats; but I favor unequivocal principles 
and justice. I also favor righteous anger in 
high places too. We don't have it. When 
a little nation like Panama kicks us in the 
pants, our President phones their President 
and says: Let's talk this over like gentle- 
men.” 

If T. R. Roosevelt was in office, he'd have 
sent a task force of aircraft carriers, a divi- 
sion of marines, and some supporting de- 
stroyers. We would have landed in Panama, 
restored order, and then talked. In Zanzi- 
bar, our officials are arrested with impunity, 
and the world watches as our people are 
humiliated. In the United Nations, when 
the Communist bloc refuses to pay its bilis, 
Uncle Sam floats a bond issue, and, in effect, 


pays. 

Militancy is not the solution, any more 
than self-degradation is. A malaise of fear 
is over the land. We are loaded with creature 
comforts and bereft of patriotism. Who 
volunteers these days to serve in the Armed 
Forces? 

In Vietnam we fight an interminable war 
with helicopters for a people who revile us. 
The chief of state of Cambodia will no longer 
accept our money unless we apologize for 
saying Cambodia appeared to be happy that 
President Kennedy was assassinated. We 
romance a man named Ben Bella as a liber- 
ator of his people, and he goes home and 
says he’s a friend of the Soviet Union. 

The French, who were lifted from under 
the German heel by American blood, take 
our money and make friends with Com- 
munist China. The British sell 400 buses 
to Cuba, and are offended by our outrage. 
The Russians beg for wheat because they 
haven't got enough brains to feed them- 
selves, and tell us that they will bury us. 

Pakistan accepts our money for airports, 
and then builds a road to Communist China. 
The new nations of Africa lynch white peo- 
ple, and condemn us for being slow to give 
our own Negroes equal opportunities. The 
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most potent organization in the United 
States used to be the American Legion. 


Now it is CORE. 

A malcontent like Lee Oswald renounces 
his citizenship and, when he finds that he 
doesn't like Russia, the United States pays 
his fare home. American officials are kid- 
naped by Reds in Venezuela, and nobody 
can do anything about it. In West Ger- 
many, the Government fears that the United 
States will recognize East Germany, but 
they work out a deal with the Communists 
for Christmas visits through the wall. 

We send our Attorney General to Japan 
to beg President Sukarno not to start trouble 
in southeast Asia. Our former President, 
Dwight Eisenhower, got as far as the Philip- 
pine Islands on a state visit to Japan when 
he had to turn back for fear of being killed. 
Premier Nehru turns a cold neutral face 
to us when we ask for friends, but, when 
the Chinese cross his border, he screams for 
help and.we send it. . 

King Hussein of Jordan salutes the Pope 
and talks of peace and then runs off to Cairo 
to discuss with Nasser ways and means of 
starting a war with Israel. 

Japan, a defeated nation, builds more 
ships and shipyards. America, which won, 
shuts shipyards down. 

We lose a little here; we lose a little there. 
Our bills for defense come to over $50 billion 
a year. Our foreign aid amounts to another 
$4 billion. Can someone please tell me 
where the United States has gained anything 
except deepening contempt? Do we have a 
brother anywhere who is willing to lay down 
his life for us? 

Am T angry? You bet Iam. 


Effect of Films on the World: Moscow 


Festival—A Report by George Stevens, 
Jr., U.S. Information Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS~ 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEecoRD some excerpts 
from an extremely interesting report by 
the able Director of the Motion Picture 
Service of the U.S. Information Agency, 
George Stevens, Jr., concerning the Third 
International Film Festival held last 
year in Moscow. 

Mr. Stevens was chairman of the offi- 
cial U.S, delegation to the festival. Al- 
though the United States did not enter 
any films in the contest, our delegation 
took to the festival what it considered 
top films in various categories. In this 
report, printed in the October 17, 1963, 
issue of the Christian Science Monitor, 
Mr. Stevens tells of the Russian reaction 
to these films and of the events of the 
contest. 

I take this opportunity to call atten- 
tion to Mr. Stevens’ report in view of 
some recent hearings conducted by the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee on the 
role of art and culture in the Com- 
munist world. The Communists attach 
very great importance to films and it is 
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therefore prudent on our part to learn 
what we can of their attitude toward 
motion pictures. 

Excerpts from Mr. Stevens’ report fol- 
low: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, Oct. 
17, 1963} 
EFFECT OF FILMS ON THE WORLD 

For someone who has enjoyed the beaches 
at Cannes and the beaches at Venice or other 
more luxurious sites of film festivals, the om- 
inous introduction about the Moscow event 
indicates a more serious talk than you are go- 
ing to hear. Howeyer, to tell about this ex- 
perience, which was an extraordinary one for 
anybody who had the good fortune to be 
there, it is necessary to put the whole event 
and the reason for it in a sort of framework. 
There were 64 countries represented in Mos- 
cow at the film festivai—this their third. 

That was the day before it started. On 
the day the festival actually started, there 
were 63 countries. The Chinese Communists 
had gone home with their film. 

The idea of a film festival in Moscow I 
think is, in a way, strangely more signifi- 
cant than some other places in the world. 
A long time ago Lenin had said to the Soviet 

ple: 
Pearhe motion picture is the most important 
of all the arts.” 

Stalin is to have said sometime later to 
an American filmmaker, that if he, Stalin, 
controlled Hollywood, he would “be able to 
sell the idea of communism in 3 years.” 

Last March 28 Mr. Khrushchev, in speaking 
to the artists of the Soviet Union, again af- 
firmed the conviction that “to us, the So- 
viets, the cinema is the most important of 
all the arts.” > 

SUPERB THEATER BUILT 


Inside the Kremlin in the last 2 years the 
Russians have built what is unquestionably 
the most magnificent theater in the world. 
It is an extraordinary edifice of glass and 
marble, seats 6,000 people, it is beautiful in 
its design, with escalators running through- 
out to keep an easy flow of people coming 
in and coming out of the three tiers of the 
auditorium. Beside each chair is a place 
where one can plug in for the 14 simul- 
taneous languages from which one can 
choose, to hear the film or whatever event 
is taking place. 

In the back of the theater there are two 
television cameras and throughout each per- 
formance these cameras photograph what is 
going on on the stage, and if someone wants 
to go outside, there are television monitors 
through the auditorium on which one can 
watch the actual performance or the film. 

We got some idea of the flavor of things 
to come in a strange way when they intro- 
duced the Jury. The jury was made up of 
prominent people from many nations, nine 
from the Iron Curtain, six from the Western 
world. The biggest applause of the evening 
came at the time the American juror, Stanley 
Kramer, was introduced. Shocking applause. 
It was continuous and enthusiastic. And, 
it was the result of the showing of two 
of his films in Moscow, one, “Inherit the 
Wind” which was played widely as part of 
the cultural exchange and the other “On 
the Beach,” 

Also, two of his scripts from his recent 
films had been published in Moscow in book 
form. “Judgment at Nuremberg” and “The 
Defiant Ones.” 

Mr. Kramer's popularity and the respect 
he enjoyed became a kind of wonderful asset 
to the American delegation. 

We had brought with us really a new 
philosophy as far as the Moscow film festival 
vis-a-vis the United States was concerned. 
In the first festival we had not officially 
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participated, although we showed a film out 
of competition, “The Diary of Anne Frank.” 


our participation was not on a large scale. 

This time we elected to take the oppor- 
tunity to attempt an experiment. We 
wanted to take what we thought to be the 
very best American filmmaking to Moscow 
and to show it at their festival. The films 
we took were: “West Side Story,” a musical; 
“Some Like It Hot,” a comedy; “Ben-Hur,” 
a spectacle; “David and Lisa,” a small film, 
and Mr. Kramer had with him two of his 
films, “Judgment at Nuremberg“ and “The 
Defiant Ones.” In this we felt we had a 
rounded group of American films—films 
which were not only excellent but also 
showed a certain diversity In American film- 
making. 

APPEALED TREMENDOUSLY 


The first fim to be shown was West Side 
Story.” I have always felt that this would 
be a terribly interesting film to see behind 
the Iron Curtain, and there have been those 
whe felt it would be to our disadvantage 
to show it. 

The first showing of “West Side Story“ was 
at 10 o’clock in the morning. 

One thing we found very quickly was that 
these American films had great popularity 
and there was a great curiosity about them, 
these films appealed tremendously to the 
capitalistic instincts of the Russians. Con- 
sequently, when we appeared at the theater 
at 10 o'clock in the morning for the first 
show, people were lined up—the Soviet citi- 
zens were lined up to buy their tickets for 
the show that would take place at 9 o'clock 
that night—they were lined up as far as we 
could see. 

With me for the presentation of the film 
that morning were Susan Strasberg and 
Stanley Kramer. 

As we came into the theater I sensed a 
tremendous kind of warmth and interest, 
really more than warmth, A fascination on 
the part of this audience, a hunger and 
eagerness. And when Susan Strasberg was 
introduced, she was introduced as the girl 
who originated the role of “The Diary of 
Anne Frank” on Broadway. This brought 
tremendous response, great applause from 
the Soviets, because this was a story that 
they had an affection for. 

When Mr. Kramer came on he made some 
remarks and I will take the time to read 
them, because his remarks represent the 
ideas with which we represented you at Mos- 
cow, and I can say in reading these that 
they were interrupted frequently with 
applause, 


GREATER UNDERSTANDING 


Mr. Kramer said: “The purpose of a film 
festival * * * and the stated purpose of this 
one * * * the people attempt greater under- 
standing of each other through the cinema 
art. That is why the American delegation is 
here. There is a great deal we do not under- 
stand about a people for whom we have much 
affection. Now we bring our films in the 
belief there is a great deal you do not under- 
stand about us.” 

Incidentally,-Peter Ustinov was along on 
this mission and every time the Cubans were 
introduced they were introduced as “the 
people from that heroic little island.” 

Peter Ustinov was just a man with a beard. 
In Moscow they had never seen him; they 
don't know what he does. He is overweight, 
and his suit is never pressed, and finally he 
was introduced. I would see him around in 
the lobby Introducing himself as “Peter 
Ustinov, I'm from that heroic little island, 
England.” 

The Russians haye been, in my opinion, 
great, farsighted about the idea of motion 
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pictures, probably from this admonition they 
have had through the years from the heads 
of state. And for some time now they have 
been training filmmakers from around the 
world or training people to be filmmakers. 
At the festival they have an opportunity 
to bring back the people they have trained, 
the person from Outer Mongolia has gone 
back to his country and made a film—he 
can bring it back to this festival. Conse- 
quently, there were 34 films shown in 12 
days in competition—and, for the jury, that’s 
three or four films each day, which is 
arduous. But the filmmakers from Outer 
Mongolia, the filmmaker from Senegal, the 
filmmaker from Tanganyika who has been 
trained in the Soviet Union comes back and 
he has his night on the stage in the Kremlin 
right alongside, or the night after Fellini has 
had it, or the French have had it. And, its 
really a way of honoring these people, whose 
cinema industries they are developing. 


CALIBER VERY LOW 


Consequently, the caliber of films was very 
low, not much to be expected really, because 
they were very experimental. These are ter- 
ribly small countries, and some of them are 
totally inept. 

But in seeing the audiences look at dy- 
namic films, "Judgment at Nuremberg” was 
an extraordinary thing to see with the Rus- 
sian audience, because an audience is unpre- 
dictable. You can't legislate how an audience 
will respond to something and there were 
great suspicions as to how, on the part of 
the Soviets, how their public would respond 
to “Judgment at Nuremberg.” 

The audience was stunned by it. Their 
thoughts were arcised by it and there were 
few things in the picture that the Soviets 
overlooked. For instance, the line where one 
of the actors says; “The Russians have made 
their move in Czechoslovakia.” 

You hear this tremendous buzzing 
throughout the audience to a new idea, or 
when Maximillian Schell in his summation 
before the jury points to the Germans and 
says: “Are these men alone guilty? Or is it 
not more of us? What about the Russians 
* * * who made a pact with Hitler and gave 
him time?” Buzz-buzz-buzz-buzz. 

The film la full of ideas and it is terribly 
difficult to know which idea someone is going 
to take out of it. I asked my interpreter, 
a bright young man, a college student, what 
he thought of “Judgment at Nuremberg.” 
He said: 1 like that film. I like it better 
than “The Great Escape.’ I like films with 
ideas and I like films with thoughts.” 

And, I said, realizing that he had never 
seen Spencer Tracy in his days with Kath- 
arine Hepburn (he thought Spencer Tracy 
was born 60 years old), “What did you think 
of Spencer Tracy?“ and he said: “He's prob- 
ably the best actor in the world.” 

I thought, here's a young man who has 
read certain things about the United States 
and he sees a man playing a midwestern 
Judge, a man of principle, and plays it so well 
that this boy thinks he is the best actor in 
the world. I think this young man has had 
an impression. And that's why I think of 
the tremendous power of films behind the 
Iron Curtain as far as the Western World is 
concerned. 

When you figure that in the Soviet Union 
alone 11 million people see films each day, 
that's a tremendous source of thinking and 
response. 

As a conclusion to this and to the whole 
experience at Mocsow, just the idea that we 
have a real opportunity behind the Iron 
Curtain in sending our very best films be- 
cause they reach across the huge Soviet 
Union. They reach 11 million people a day. 
I think our only danger is to send anything 
but our best, to send films with the strongest 
ideas and I think we will be richly rewarded. 
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Dr. Glenn Olds: Innovator at Spring- 
field College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, since as- 
Suming the presidency of Springfield 
College in my home city of Springfield, 
Mass., in 1958, Dr. Glenn Olds has trans- 
formed this well-known college into a 
Vibrant institution with a revitalized cur- 
Ticulum, increased enrollment, new 
buildings, and new programs for aiding 
Juvenile delinquents, the establishment 
of a physical education and community 
Service training program for Peace 
Corpsmen going to Latin America, and 
the establishment of a Community Ten- 
Sions Center which was the first to be 
established in the country. 

The February 15 issue of the Saturday 
Review of Literature carried a most in- 

article of tribute to Dr. Olds for 
his achievements at Springfield College, 
Written by Mary Kersey Harvey, and 
under unanimous consent I include. it 
With my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recor: 
GLENN OLDS: INNOVATOR AT SPRINGFIELD 
(By Mary Kersey Harvey) 

When Glenn Olds assumed the presidency 
Of Springfield College in 1958 (at the age of 
37), he found it enfeebled by 9 years of defi- 
cit financing, struggling to recover its mis- 
Sion. There wasn’t one bona fide classroom 
bullding for a student body of 1,100. Fac- 
ulty salaries averaged a little over $6,000, 
Seven members of the English faculty hud- 
dled in a single office behind the handball 
court. Although Springfield was world- 
famous as a developer of physical education 
teachers and youth leaders, its “smorgasbord” 
Curriculum lacked coherence and balance. 

‘Springfield needed,” Olds recalls, “every- 
thing money could buy, but it still had the 
One thing money cannot buy—a moral com- 
Mitment and conviction about a quality of 
education of the whole man in the service 
ot all men. On this we built.” 

Olds shattered traditions, tramped on aca- 
demic toes, and questioned everything, in 
the style of all innovators. He was obviously 
not trying to win any popularity contests. 
His strategy was the dialectic and dialogue 
Of crisis, creativity, and construction. In 
less than 6 years—with the help of many 
dedicated faculty members—he has revamped 
and revitalized the college's undergraduate 
Curriculum, reorganized and strengthened 
its division of graduate study, and given 
fresh impetus to its world-known interna- 
tonal outreach. Under this program Olds 
has established relationships with campuses, 
teachers, and students in several Asian, Af- 

and Latin American countries. 

Glenn Olds describes himself as just an 

n farmer at heart. His family crossed 
the plains in a covered wagon. He logged 
and farmed along with his father, milked 
2 dozen cows before going to grade school 
every morning, and helped fortify the chron- 
ically feeble family finances as a boy boxer 
in curtain 
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mers he spent alone in the mountains as a 
forest ranger, reading, writing, and reflecting. 

“My whole life,” he observes, “has been one 
of participation and reflection. advance, and 
withdrawal.” Once he hitchhiked all over 
the United States. His mother was a Mor- 
mon, his father a Roman Catholic. They 
raised Olds to be a Quaker. In college he 
studied Judaism and was later ordained a 
Methodist minister. At Yale his disserta- 
tion on “The Nature of Moral Insight” earned 
him a Ph. D. in philosophy. Tough on him- 
self (his workday for years has been roughly 
16 hours), he can't understand why a country 
that can send satellites spinning around the 
earth can't find a way to get the man out of 
the boy. 

One way to speed the maturation process, 
Olds believes, is to draw the student into 
affairs of the college. Today the student is 
involved in running Springfield to a remak- 
able degree. Olds put the student body 
president into the president’s cabinet. (“I 
tried to get him elected to the board of 
trustees, but failed, though I haven't sur- 
rendered yet.“) He instituted regular stu- 
dent leadership training conferences, dorm 
councils for self-government, annual budget 
reviews with students, convocations on crisis 
issues, and weekly meetings with students in 
his own home, 

The college sets an example of putting 
service ahead of self by sharing its resources 
generously with the local, national, and 
world community. Among its many serv- 
ice are: 

A halfway house to help youthful offenders 
make the transition from prison to society. 
Springfield is the only college operating such 
a center. (The other three are run by the 
Bureau of Prisons.) In just 2 years the pre- 
release guidance center has put scores of 
young men back into the mainstream of life. 

A physical education and community serv- 
ice training program for Peace Corps men 
going into Latin America, described by 
Deputy Director William Moyers, as “one of 
the country’s finest." 

The college’s community tensions center 
was one of the first to be established in the 
country. (There are still only a handful.) 
It conducts research and offers courses and 
consultation in racial, ethnic, and religious 
relations. 

A partial listing of community agencies and 
institutions where Springfield alumni now 
serve would include American Cancer Soci- 
ety, American Heart Association, American 
Red Cross, Boys’ Clubs, Boy Scouts, Camp- 
fire Girls, Jewish Welfare Board, USO, YMCA, 
the YWCA. Others are to be found serving 
camps and recreation departments, correc- 
tive and penal institutions, guidance centers, 
halfway houses, hospitals, neighborhood 
houses, and hundreds of schools and col- 
leges in every State in the Union and in 55 
countries throughout the world. 


During Olds’ short tenure at Springfield, 
faculty fringe benefits have increased 45 per- 
cent and salaries have risen from 25 to 35 per- 
cent, Seven new buildings have gone up. 
Scholarships and annual income have tripled, 
the budget doubled. Enroliment reached a 
record high last fall—1,546 full-time stu- 
dents. A few months ago the B.A. was added 
to the string of degrees the college now 
awards (B.S., B.P.E., M.S., M. Ed., DP.E.). 
The Springfield College Corp. (which included 
the late President John F. Kennedy) has 
been revitalized by new men and women 
from across the country, including Art Link- 
letter in Los Angeles, American Motors mag- 
nate George Cullen in Detroit, and radio-TV 
executive John Hayes of the Washington 
Post Co, 

“Someone once wisely said,” Olds points 
out, “that good education is always ahead 
of the people and behind the needs of the 
times, I think a good educator should be 
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in that terrible tension in between—bring- 
ing the liveliest sense of the needs of his 
time and the possibilities of human nature 
to bear on the realities and resources of his 
people—both students and faculty and those 
who support them. It is not the coziest spot 
in the world,” Olds admits, “and it is cer- 
tainly one of the loneliest. But, man for 
man, hour for hour, it is surely the liveliest. 
And, one would like to hope, one of the 
helpingest. How could one feel otherwise 
when his deepest desire is to lift the largest 
load for human good in the shortest time?” 


Faith in Ourselves 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, on the 
back cover of the February 1964 issue of 
Sunshine magazine, published since 1924 
in Litchfield, Nl., is an excellent article 
by W. G. Vollmer. It needs no explana- 
tion and I commend its reading to my 
colleagues. 

Under unanimous consent, the article 
follows: 


FAITH IN OURSELVES 
(By W. G. Vollmer) 

The Scriptures remind us that “As a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he.” This Biblical 
admonition tells us that we cannot think in 
terms of failure, and then succeed—in terms 
of weakness, and then be strong—in terms of 
fear, and then be courageous—in terms of 
doubt, and then have faith. 

Our material well-being is ample proof 
that we have had faith in ourselves. 

It is proof, too, that the “Lord helps those 
who help themselves.” 

Each of us can help revive the spirit which 
built our country by renewing and revitaliz- 
ing this faith in ourselves. 

We know that it has paid off in richer, in 
happier, in fuller lives. 

We know that it has brought us the great- 
est outpouring of goods and services the 
world has ever known before. 

We know, too, that it can bring us peace 
and security. 

The history of our country is the history 
of a people with faith in themselves. 

But in recent years we have lost some of 
this faith. 

We have started leaning upon the Govern- 
ment for aid and for assistance—we have 
started looking to the Government for the 
solution of personal and community prob- 
lems. 

If we persist in this dependency upon 
Government, we shall surely destroy one of 
the basic faiths that helped to make our 
country free, prosperous, and strong. 

As dependence upon the Government's 
ability to solve personal and community 
problems increases, faith in ourselves is 
gradually weakened * * * and eventually 
destroyed. 

Faith in our own ingenuity, resourceful- 
ness, and ability to take care of the basic 
needs of life is essential to the preservation 
of human rights and personal liberties, 

This kind of faith in ourselves is what 
our forefathers handed down to us. It is 
our responsibility to perserve it untarnished— 
undiminished, for the generations which will 
follow us, 
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Negro History Week in Yonkers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, this week 
at the same time this body passed, with 
bipartisan support, the most far-reach- 
ing civil rights bill since Reconstruction 
Days, Negro History Week was and is 
being celebrated in many homes, schools, 
churches, clubs, and organizations 
throughout our country. 

I am proud to say that the public 
schools in Yonkers, N.Y., which I have 
the honor and privilege to represent, are 
this year participating in Negro History 
Week, according to the following article 
which appeared in the Yonkers Herald 
Statesman, one of the leading Macy 
chain newspapers in Winchester County: 
Necro History WEEK SCHOOL Procrams Ser 

Yonkers’ public schools will mark Negro 
History Week, opening Monday, with special 
programs and activities at all grade levels. 

Asst. School Supt. Grace S. Hoberg has 
distributed to all elementary school teachers 
a “Guide for Teachers” on contributions of 
Afro-Americans to the American culture. 

The guide contains illustrations and sam- 
ples on all grade levels in the areas of lan- 
guage, arts, science, crafts, physical activi- 
ties, music, audio-visual aids and reference 
materials for teachers. 

Albert J. Torres, music coordinator, has 
prepared a list of appropriate recordings and 
instrumental performances, Photographs 
of outstanding Negroes and posters on Ne- 
gro history and pamphlets are made avail- 
able by the Yonkers Commission on Human 
Relations. 


Sponsored by the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, Negro 
History Week got its start in 1926. It 
is an occasion for public exercise, invit- 
ing special attention to the achievements 
of the Negro. With the cooperation of 
ministers, teachers, professional and 
businessmen throughout the country, 
this celebration has proved to be an an- 
nual success. Negro History Week has 
helped to arouse American people to a 
keener appreciation of the contributions 
of the Negro to civilization. 

The Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History was organized in 1915. 
The five purposes of the association are 
as follows: 7 

First, promote historical research and 
Writing: 

Second, publish books on Negro life 
and history; 

Third, promote study of the Negro 
through schools, colleges, churches, 
homes, fraternity groups, and clubs; 

Fourth, collection of historical manu- 
scripts and matter relating to the Negro 
people throughout the world; and 

Fifth, bring about harmony between 
the races and acceptance by interpret- 
ing the history of one to the other. 

Since the educational approach to civil 
rights is as important as the legal ap- 
proach, I thought it appropriate to call 
attention to the program that is being 
sponsored by the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History. 
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Those desiring more information on 
the “Guide for Teachers” and other edu- 
cational materials published by this or- 
ganization, may address their inquiries 
as follows: the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History, 1538 Ninth 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


Sleeping Bear Dunes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the Recorp two very 
touching letters received by me, one 
from a distinguished American and con- 
servationist, Miss Mary Harden, urging 
enactment of an adequate legislative au- 
thorization for Sleeping Bear Dunes Na- 
tional Lakeshore Park, and the other 
from her brother, Clare Harden. 

I believe these two communications 
constitute a fine memorial for a splendid 
American citizen and her words on the 
need for an adequate national reserva- 
tion in the area are not only plain but 
compelling. 

The letters follow: 

FEBRUARY 6, 1964. 

Dran Mr. DIN CELL: This may be a bit un- 
usual, but I am fulfilling, as Miss Harden's 
brother, her last wish, in forwarding to you 
this letter. 

This morning she was in an automobile 
accident and, I am sure, killed instantly. 

This letter was typed ready for her signa- 
ture, and I think that this would be her 
wish, that I mail the letter that she had 
given on the 5th of February. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARE HARDEN. 
Carson Crry, MICH. 
February 5, 1964. 
Hon. JoHN DINGELL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: I am writing you concerning Senate 
bill 792, Sleeping Bear and National Lake- 
shore Park, passed recently by the Senate. I 
understand that this bill is now before 
the Subcommittee on National Parks of the 
House of Representatives Interior Commit- 
tee. Two other bills—Grutrrtn, H.R. 2400, and 
STAEBLER, H.R. 4201—relating to the same 
territory are also before the subcommittee, 

In view of the variety of interests (recrea- 
tion, conservation, wildlife) and needs 
(stimulation of local and State economy, in- 
creased tourist activities) of the people of 
Michigan, there is an urgent need for more 
park land than specified in S. 792. No 
less than 77,000 acres should be considered 
adequate in relation to the population 
growth of Michigan and the area surround- 
ing the Great Lakes. 

As you consider bill S. 792, I am sure that 
you will find many constructive provisions 
for meeting the objections of the opposi- 
tion. One forward-looking provision is con- 
cerned with cooperative planning among 
Federal, State, and local governments for 
the development of Sleeping Bear and Lake- 
shore Park. Many members of the opposi- 
tion group are not even residents of Michi- 
gan, but I am confident that you, as a cit- 
izen of Michigan, are very much aware of 
the importance of establishing a park which 
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will take care of the people that you repre- 
sent as well as all the citizens of Michigan. 

Will you please alert your fellow Congress- 
men, particularly committee members, to 
this very important problem of park ex- 
pansion of acreage of bill S. 792 to 77,000 
acres. 

Respectfully yours, 


It Was Planned 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
attack on our Panama Canal Zone was 
cold, calculated, stark aggression—com- 
parable to other instances of Communist 
aggression. 

Mr. Speaker, I remind this House of 
the ruthless Russian Communist attack 
on Finland, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, 
Hungary and Poland. Mr. Speaker, this 
attack on the Panama Canal Zone was 
inspired by this same international con- 
spiracy. 

I urge every Member of the Congress 
and every citizen to carefully study the 
following documented facts by John T. 
O’Rourke which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Daily News on January 22: 

THOSE PANAMANIAN Riors WERE A Pur-Ur JoB 
(By John T. O'Rourke) 

How did so much public comment about 
the Panamanian riots get so completely off 
the track? It must baffle even the most 
charitable mind. 

How, indeed, could such a trivial circum- 
stance trigger such crazy behavior? It makes 
one reach for Dr. Freud's witchbook on sym- 
bolism and compulsions. 

IT WAS PLANNED 

The real answer is, of course, it was manu- 
factured, and that is what so many re- 
porters missed. 

No one, of course, expected anything but 
lies from Panama's radio and press, or from 
Moscow, Cuba or anti-American news media 
in South American. 

WHERE'S THE GUILT 

But how does one explain the self-starting 
guilt feeling, or whatever it was, that ob- 
viously inspired various pundits and com- 
mentators (and those who parrot them) 
which caused them to swallow the propa- 
ganda whole and blame nonviolent fiag- 
raising schoolchildren and their parents for 
the organized and deliberate violence and 
destruction by invading mobs? 

News reports, when they stuck to facts, 
were accurate enough to make actual events 
clear. The zone was invaded. 

But, almost immediately, interpreters be- 
gan interpreting, predigesters of opinion 
began masticating, and newspaper readers 
and TV and radio listeners all over the coun- 
try were being told that it was all due to the 
“colonialism” of the threatened Canal Zone 
residents, as if they or the canal took money 
out of Panama, instead of putting money 
into it. The fact is, far from exploiting the 
country, the canal brings, directly and in- 
directly, an amount about equal to the en- 
tire Panamanian Republic's annual budget, 

BERLIN WALL? 


One so-called special correspondent (not 
this newspaper’s) wrote a juicy lead about 
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the “fiery student leader“ crying There is 
Our Berlin Wall” as he pointed to the fence 
along the Canal Zone border. P 

This dim bulb failed to report that peace- 
ful Panamanians, of course, never have 
trouble walking into the zone at all; in fact, 
even the first. demonstrators marched in, 
unmolested, only to then attack, burn, and 
destroy. 

And later, of course, to kill. 

BACKGROUND 


There is a background to this tragic event 
which should at least be roughly sketched in, 
if newspaper readers are to be able to put it 
in focus, and to sense the atmosphere in 
which it occurred. 

To start with, this riot was planned. A 
Minute-by-minute record of the real at- 
tack shows that it started in several strategic 
Places, practically simultaneously. 

MOB STEERED 

It was coordinated with sound trucks in- 

citing and directing the mob, and with radio 
on stations owned by both left- 
Wing politicians and the oilgarchists. 

Panama’s radio MIA network began to 

build up the story even before the attack. 
Tr’S TRADITIONAL 

There's nothing new in all this. Mobs 
have been used, deliberately and cynically, 
by the handful of family dynasties which 
Own and run (badly) Panama ever since the 
Country was founded. 

Rioters against the completely legal pres- 
ence of the United States in the Canal Zone 
are hired by local politicians during election 
campaigns to provide a scapegoat for the 
People they govern, whose poverty they are 
either or unable to alleviate. This 
is despite the fact that Panama is the second 
3 recipient of U.S. aid to Latin Amer- 


There is not the slightest reason to sup- 
Pose, with election day only 4 months away, 
that these riots were, for the first time in 

‘s history, a spontaneous reaction to 

a fiag being raised by schoolchildren at a 

school (built by U.S. taxpayers) inside the 

Canal Zone. That was the excuse for the 
Tiot; not the reason. 

Hal Hendrix, Scripps-Howard’s seasoned 


SLOGANS 
In addition to traditional anti-American 


riots mentioned above, regularly paid for by 
Panamanian background in- 


pooleni the 
udes equally well organized campaigns of 
sloganeering. 


of “Yankee Imperialist Dogs.” They get paid 
for the paint job, 

U.S. Canal Zone kids read these signs. 
They are also taught in school the canal’s 
actual status, They know who built it, who 
Paid for it, and who pays the yearly fee to 
Panama. 


WHO's A DOG? 

They also know that the “Imperialist 
Yankee Dogs” referred to means their pop, 
Who perhaps runs one of the locomotives 
that tow the ships, or who works at the 
Commissary, They don't see pop as an im- 
Perialist dog. 

Then there is mother. She, for instance, 
Used to be able to buy good, cheap New 
Zealand and Australian beef in the Canal 
Zone. But a couple of years ago, the U.S. 
Government agreed to buy Panamanian beef 
instead, which is poorer and costs more. 

Is this “colonialism”? Whose colonialism? 
At any rate, mother doesn’t feel a bit like 
an Probably she has sounded 
of at the dinner table when the meat was 

than usual, and cost more. 
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Perhaps, in this atmosphere, a bit of re- 
sentfulness can be understood, Mind you, 
these U.S. children didn’t tear up the Pan- 
amanian flag, which is the usual fate of US. 
flags at the hands of Panamanian and other 
Latin students.. 

All they did was hoist their own at their 
school. They shouldn’t have done it; grant- 
ed. 

But it was a foregone conclusion, when 
they they did, that young Panamanians 
would march on it. After all, they have 
been organized (and paid) to do just that 
sort of thing for years. 

The radio was building up the ruckus 
even before it started, However, it is safe 
to say that if the flag raising had not been 
used as a trigger, something else would have 
been found soon. 


THEY'RE CHEAP 


Riots like these do not cost much to 
start—a couple of years ago, a demonstrator 
could be hired all day for a dollar and per- 
haps beer and sandwiches at midday. Once 
it is going, loafers will Join the melee just 
for the beer and sandwiches, and hope for 
a dollar, 

But, while the “students” first threw rocks 
and burned automobiles, the real fireworks 
came later in the evening and to assume 
that it was “spontaneous” is to display a 
naivete equal to adult belief in Santa Claus. 

INSURRECTION 


There was the radio station owned by 
Panama's woman deputy Thelma King, who 
travels regularly to Castro's Cuba, shouting 
to people to march on the zone to defend“ 
Panama's holy soil, and calling on them to 
take the guns away from their own National 
Guard and use them, unless the Guards 
joined them in the attack. 

There was the conservative party radio 
station, screaming that the only good gringo 
was a dead gringo. 

Altho it wasn't reported at first, it is now 
well-known that defending canal police used 
their weapons only after they ran out of tear 
gas, and that the U.S. troops were never call- 
ed out until 7:59 p.m. on Thursday, January 
9, after the burning and destroying had been 
going on inside the Canal Zone for more 
than 3 hours. (The first batch of students 
entered the zone at 4:40 p.m.) 

LYING PROPAGANDA 


When snipers fired on the U.S. troops they 
returned the fire. 

This is what President Chiari told his peo- 
ple over the radio was a “cowardly U.S. at- 
tack." This is what Panama's Ambassador 
to the United Nations said was “bloody ag- 
gression.” They knew, when they said these 
things, what actually was going on. They 
knew they were lying. 

Scripps-Howard’s Reporter Hendrix man- 
aged to get into the riddled Tivoli Hotel (in 
the zone but near the border) by Sunday 
afternoon. U.S. troops were using it as an 
observation post. It was still under attack. 
About 350 rounds were fired at it, and 10 
Molotoy cocktails. All the windows on the 
fire side were smashed by bullets: Trained 
U.S. marksmen had been posted in the hotel, 
and directed careful fire at the snipers. 
Who's attacking whom? 

IT SURPRISED 


Nevertheless, the fact that U.S. soldiery 
returned fire with fire was undoubtedly a 
profound shock, not only in Panama, but all 
over South America. It’s understandable; 
let’s look at the background again. 

In the last big demonstration against the 
canal, in 1959, US. troops stood fast and 
held their fire, as commanded, while the 
Panamanian mob stoned them. Although 
soldiers were felled as they held their ranks, 
not a cartridge was exploded. 
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Nevertheless, the next day, a newspaper 
owned and operated by the son of a former 
President of Panama, carried a page 1 car- 
toon showing the face of President Eisen- 
hower with the body of a monster, his claws 
disemboweling a brave Panamanian youth, 
and Mr. Eisenhower's bloody fangs tearing 
into the hero’s entrails. 

Apparently, many comparatively recent 
events have convinced South Americans and 
others that U.S. troops are, by policy, paper 
tigers. 

For instance, in Venezuela, both U.S. sol- 
diers and officers have been stripped of their 
uniforms down to their drawers, degraded, 
and kidnaped by armed gangs, without firing 
a shot. 

EVEN THE MARINES 


No rifle even cracked when, a few years 
ago, a whole file of U.S. Marines were kid- 
naped and held for ransom by Raul Castro. 
And these were Leathernecks, Perhaps that 
incident may have started the notion that 
the U.S. military were harmless. 

You can readily see why it comes as a sur- 
prise to many Latins and others when it 
turns out our guns actually will shoot. 

NO REDS 

Two days ago, Panamanian Ambassador 
Aguilino Boyd denied the one important new 
ingredient that made this most recent out- 
break different from earlier ones, and more 
sinister. He said there was no Communist 
Castro influence. 

This ignores the fact that leftwing Deputy 
Thelma King, screaming for blood on her 
radio, had been to Havana. 

It ignores the fact that 200 or 300 Pan- 
amanian students“ had recently been put 
through the Che Guevara's school for 
guerrillas. 

It ignores the fact that one “student” 
killed in the riot was one Arosemena, He 
was 28, married, had two children, and had 
just been in Havana for 3 weeks, 


A STUDENT? 


If these are mere coincidences and Am- 
bassador Boyd is right, then only Panama's 
leading politicians are left to be responsible 
for the whole thing. 

Ambassador Boyd also said his Government 
had instructed him to say that nothing short 
of a new treaty, with a view in Panamanian 
control of the canal, would satisfy. 

One resident of Panama City asked our 
reporter: “How can they expect to run the 
canal when they can’t even collect their own ` 
garbage.” Look up that street.” 

And sure enough, the street was filthy ` 
with garbage. 

THAT PAY Fuss 


Another issue called “burning” in the 
news dispatches is the pay and job differen- 
tials between Panamanians and U.S. citizens 
hired in the zone, Pay has been largely 
equalized by now, but job opportunity dif- 
ferentials still “burn.” 

But most readers do not know that while 
it had ben corrected in the zone, Panaman- 
ians themselves still operate not on two dif- 
ferentials, but three; one for Americans, one 
for Panamanians, and a third for nonna- 
tionals who get less than Panamanians for 
doing the same labor. These are largely 
Negroes from the Caribbean islands who 
have smuggled themselves in to try to earn 
a living. 

In the country illegally, they dare not 
complain or organize against their own ex- 
ploitation; they’re warned that if they do, 
they'll be shipped out to the islands where 
the pickings are even slimmer, 

WHOSE MONEY? 

Panamanian financial idealism applies 
strictly to money from the Yankees; not to 
their own. 
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Several years ago, this writer had a con- 
versation with Dr. Harmodio Arias, rich, dis- 
tinguished lawyer, publisher, former Presi- 
dent of Panama, and known all over the 
world as the legal father of the Panamanian 
merchant marine, whereby cargo ship owners 
of other nationalities, seeking to escape 
unionization and taxes, are allowed to “law- 
fully” fly the Panamanian flag—for a fee 
which Panama collects. 

At this time, Dr. Arias’ newspaper was 
publishing passionate editorials on the 
iniquity of the Canal Zone authorities pay- 
ing U.S. citizens more than Panamanian 
citizens for doing the same work. 

AID SAME THING 


A moment later he admitted that he was 
doing the same thing; that in his own com- 
posing room, he was paying American print- 
ers more than he was paying Panamanian 


printers. 
he explained 


Needless to say, this would have been no 
satisfactory defense if the Canal Zone au- 
thorities had used it. 

The ambivalence of Dr. Arias can be shown 

practically every political position Pan- 
ama's leaders assume. 


more efficient,” 


WHAT'S BEHIND IT 

In the upcoming election, incumbent 
President Chiari and his party are running 
seared; so are the leaders of the other dozen 
or so parties. The reason is that Arnulfo 
Aria, a rich demagogic political wildman, is 
out in front with poverty-ridden masses. 

Dr, Arnulfo Arias has been President twice 
before, and was kicked out twice before his 
term was up. Last time around, he nation- 
alized all private businesses, by decree. At 
the outset of the war, he was pro-Nazi. He 
admired Mussolini. He says anything. 

The result is, everybody’s rabble rousing, 
crying to catch up with Arias because no one 
knows what might happen if he gets in 


again. 

And so the rabble was roused on January 
9 and now everybody wants to tear up the 
treaty and run the canal some other way. 

MORE FEES 

A strong argument can be made for in- 
creased canal fees, with more income for 
Panama and the United States, too. (The 
original investment has never been paid off.) 
But it is doubtful if increased canal income 
to Panama would benefit the country’s poor; 


the politicians would more likely raise their 


own pay. However, increased rates might 
make a second canal economically attractive 
to build somewhere else. 

Tt is, of course, impossible in one article 
to explore the whole canal issue; the purpose 
here is merely to show the climate—the 
“ambiencia” as the Latins cail it—in which 
this recent storm blew up. 

Misconceptions launched by propaganda 
and faulty interpretation of events have al- 
ready caused many well-meaning persons to 
think that somehow the United States was 
wrong and caused this whole thing. 

It didn't, 


Ernie Pyle Award Goes to Jack Steele 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1962 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, Jack 


Steele, political writer for the Washing- 
ton Daily News and other Scripps-How- 
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ard newspapers, has recently been 
awarded the Ernie Pyle Memorial Award. 
I have followed Mr. Steele’s accurate and 
nonpartisan reporting for many years 
and it has always been a source of regret 
to me that he is not carried by any of 
the newspapers in my district. I take 
this opportunity to congratulate Mr. 
Steele on receiving this great award and 
I salute him as a model for others in his 
profession. The January 24, 1964, issue 
of the Washington News showed right- 
ful pride in announcing this award to one 
of its most distinguished contributors. 
The article follows: 
JACK STEELE CRACKS ANOTHER 


Jack Steele, Washington political writer for 
the Washington Daily News and other 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, is an old hand 
at cracking exclusive stories. As a result, he 
has been awarded a number of top prizes. 

He has Just won another—the annual Ernie 
Pyle Memorial Award, worth $1,000 in cash 
and an engraved plaque. This was for the 
“magnificent” job (quoting the judges) he 
did last summer in his on-the-spot stories of 
the racial troubles in Alabama and Missis- 
sippl. 

Jack Is a first-class reporter in anybody's 
book—accurate, objective, diligent. So we 
take deep pride in this latest recognition. 

We also happily salute Bill Porterfield of 
the Houston Chronicle (a competitor of the 
Scripps-Howard Houston Press). Mr. Porter- 
field won an identical prize (the Ernie Pyle 
Award was given in duplicate this year). We 
quote from the judges: 

“He gets inside the characters about whom 
he writes. You finish reading his stories 
with the feeling that you really know these 
people. Ernie Pyle would have liked him.” 

Indeed, Ernie, we believe, would have been 
highly pleased with both men. We are 


Resolution by South Dakota Legislature 
in Appreciation of Senator Karl E. 
Mundt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I wish 
to Insert in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a resolution adopted by the South Da- 
kota Legislature expressing the apprecia- 
tion of the people of South Dakota for 
the service of our distinguished senlior 
Senator, KARL E. MUNDT: 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 4 


Concurrent resolution expressing the appre- 
ciation of the people of South Dakota for 
the long, distinguished service of Karn E. 
MuwnoT, senior Senator from South Da- 
kota, in the Congress of the United States 


Whereas Kart E. MUNDT, our senior Sen- 
ator from South Dakota, has devoted 25 years 
in his life to the service of the people of 
South Dakota in the Congress of the United 
States; and 

Whereas KARL E. MuNor has served this 
State and Nation in both the House of Rep- 
resentatives and in the Senate of the United 
States and has achieved national recognition 
for his contribution to the growth, develop- 
ment and freedom of our State and Nation; 
and 
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Whereas Kart E. Munor has earned the af- 
fection and esteem of his colleagues in the 
Congress of the United States and of the 
people of South Dakota as has been evidenced 
by the recent congratulatory expressions ex- 
tended to him on the occasion of his 25th 
anniversary dinner at Madison, S. Dak.; and 

Whereas Kari E. Munprt has never wavered 
from his devotion to principle and his selfless 
determination to promote the welfare of the 
people of South Dakota and of the United 
States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the people of South Dakota 
through their elected representatives in the 
Legislature of South Dakota, both houses 
concurring, do hereby express their appre- 
ciation for the long, distinguished, devoted 
and fearless service of Kant E, Munpr and 
wish for him many more years of good health 
and humanitarian devotion to this State 
and Nation; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
delivered to the President of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, to Senator 
Mur, and to each member of the congre- 
gational delegation from South Dakota. 

Adopted by the senate, January 27, 1964. 


Concurred in the house of representatives, 
February 4, 1964. 


President of the Senate. 
Attest: 
Næs P. JENSEN, 
Secretary, State Senate. 
PauL E. Brown, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
Attest: 
W. J. MATSON, 
Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 


High Price Scheme 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD an excellent editorial from the Army 
Times of February 12, 1964, with regard 
to the so-called quality stabilization bill 
as follows: 


HIGH Price SCHEME 


Congress is giving serious consideration to 
a bill which could wipe out every cent of the 
recently enacted military pay raise, and then 
some. That bill is S. 774, misnamed the 
“Quality Stabilization Act.” As far as this 
newspaper can see, the measure has nothing 
whatever to do with quality, but it would 
have a great deal to do with the cost of 
virtually everything that Americans buy. 

Basically, the bill would give certain busi- 
nessmen the power to set minimum prices. 
It is proposed under the guise of enabling 
owners of well-advertised brands to main- 
tain the quality of their products by guar- 
anteeing that their stuff won't sell for too 
low a price, and proponents argue the bill 
won't necessarily mean a price increase. 

This argument is pure horseradish, and we 
have the figures to prove it. 

Wherever businesses have had the power 
to fix prices, the price has gone up. That's 
only natural; that’s what people are in busi- 
ness for. Let's take some examples, provided 
to Congress last week by the U.S, Depart- 
ment of Justice: 
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An official New York study of liquor prices 
in New York, where every store must charge 
the same price for the same liquor, and the 
Prices in Washington, D.C., where a business- 
man can charge whatever he wants, shows 
What price fixing can do. Jim Beam typically 
Costs $3.49 a fifth in Washington, over $4.95 
a fifth in New York (a difference of about 30 
Percent). Old Crow is $3.39 in Washington, 
$5.30 in New York. Comparing the 20 lead- 
ing brands, the investigators found Wash- 
ingtonians could buy the stuff cheaper in 
every case (taxes are about the same). As 
far as we know, liquor in New York has no 
better quality than liquor anywhere else; 
it just costs more. 

Of course, lots of people don't drink, but 
they have the same stake in this bill now go- 
ing through the congressional mill. Justice 
Department figures show that Prestone anti- 
freeze costs about 20 percent less in competi- 
tive areas than it does in fair trade areas. 
A Sunbeam percolator costs 20 percent less 
in free areas, a Bulova watch is 23 percent 
cheaper. Savings are 31 percent for Alka- 
Seltzer, more than 6 percent for gasoline, 
flashbulbs about 14 percent, baby powder 19 
Percent, and so on. 

Theoretically, PX's and commissaries 
should not be affected by fixed prices. But 
as a practical matter, on-post prices are 
bound to go up. Prices in the community 
Would rise, and the PX’s would have to fol- 
low suit. Raising the price of a bottle of 
aspirin in the PX certainly wouldn't boost 
the aspirin's quality. 

Right now, says a Justice Department ofi- 
Clal, there are 150 pending antitrust cases, 
and about half of them involve price-fixing. 
S. 774 would legalize, facilitate, or encourage 
the same practice that the Government now 
is trying to wipe out. 

On top of that, a long line of State court 
decisions indicates there are some serious 
constitutional questions raised by S, 774. 

It would be a shocking thing if the Gov- 
ernment, which is supposed to be responsive 
to the people, were to ask for the power to 
Ax prices. Yet the pending bill would give 
that power to a few thousand men and 
Women who are responsible only to them- 
Selves and their stockholders. 

A Government attorney testifying before 
& Benate Commerce Subcommittee summed 
it up last week when he said: 

“The bill might more aptly be named “The 
Consumer High Price Act.’ In our view, it 
1s bad legislation.” 

And whatever happened to free enterprise? 


A Profile in Courage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
e, the distinguished gentleman from 
New Hampshire, Louis WYMAN, made a 
Superb, forceful, and courageous defense 
of the Constitution on Monday. I have 
Never heard a more timely or dynamic 
Oration. 
His defense of the Constitution is re- 
freshing and stimulating. This House 
Can be proud of the gentleman from New 


I commend to the attention of the 
Country an article by David Lawrence 
Which appeared in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star on Wednesday, February 12, 
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very significantly on Lincoln’s birthday— 

the great emancipator and defender of 

human rights: 

A LEGISLATOR SPEAKS OUT on RicuTs—Sars 
MEASURE WOULDN'T WIN 50 Vores ir HOUSE 
Took SECRET BALLOT TODAY 


(By David Lawrence) 


Ninety-eight years ago—after the Civil 
War was over—an intolerant majority in Con- 
gress disregarded the Constitution, took away 
seats from duly elected Members of the House 
and Senate, and sent troops to certain States 
to compel the legislatures, at bayonet point, 
to ratify the 14th amendment to the Con- 
stitution. A Civil Rights Act was subse- 
quently passed, and the Supreme Court later 
declared it unconstitutional. 

Today, nearly a century later, a frightened 
if not terrorized majority in the House of 
Representatives—stampeded by nationwide 
demonstrations that have often led to vio- 
lence—has passed a so-called civil rights bill 
which actually takes away some important 
civil rights from the citizens. 

If the Senate now should pass the same 
bill as the House did, a Federal police force 
would be authorized to enter any kind of 
business—not just hotels or restaurants— 
and investigate whether its hiring or promo- 
tion of employees is conducted on the basis 
of racial or religious discrimination. 

Although the measure passed the House by 
a vote of 290 to 130, Representative WYMAN, 
Republican, of New Hampshire, says that if 
a secret ballot were taken in the House, the 
legislation wouldn't get 50 votes. Mr. WYMAN 
was formerly attorney general of his State 
and also was president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Attorneys General. He was twice 
elected chairman of the standing committee 
on jurisprudence of the American Bar As- 
sociation. Here are some extracts from a 
significant speech he delivered this week to 
the House of Representatives: 

“This legislation makes a mockery of the 
Constitution. To yield to pressure for an 
unconstitutional law because of sympathy 
for social injustice is to say that the end 
justifies the means °. 

“I came here to uphold the Constitution, 
not to destroy it. To uphold it, I am com- 
pelled to vote against this bill * * *, 

“It means finally that there is no power 
in this Congress to legislate as is here pro- 
posed in regard to private lives, private busi- 
ness, and individual activity within and 
among the several States having nothing to 
do with interstate commerce and not con- 
stituting State action. 

“And it is the sheerest hypocrisy to con- 
tend that by so defining such private con- 
duct that it becomes constitutionally amen- 
able to Federal law when the power to en- 
act the law was never given to the Federal 
Government in the Constitution. It is hy- 
pocrisy compounded by fraud upon the peo- 
ple to ignore these basic truths because 
some Members believe there are more votes 
for their reelection to be found in perpetu- 
ating the fraud than in protecting the con- 
stitutional rights of the people—all the peo- 


ple, both white and colored, Protestant, 


Catholic, Jewish, and disbelieyer * * +, 

“There are still many private rights in 
America that under our Constitution are 
beyond the power of Government to regu- 
late, and one of these is the right to pick 
and choose one’s associates, one’s friends, and 
one’s customers in private business 

“The passage of unconstitutional legisla- 
tion in the face of political pressure, con- 
trary to oath to support the Constitution, 
on the basis that the end justifies the means, 
is a perversion of our function as responsi- 
ble legislators * * +, 

“A vote here for this bill is a vote 
the proper interests and reserved rights of 
the American people, not a vote for them. 
Make no mistake about one thing—that we 
are dealing with an iceberg here. Nine- 
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tenths of public opinion on this legislation 
has never been shown om the surface. . When 
people realize what an invasion of their pri- 
vate rights is here involved—and they will 
come to realize it as time goes by should - 
this ever become law—we can rest assured 
that as surely as there will be an 89th Con- 
gress a vote in favor of this bill will come 
back to haunt those who did so * . 

“It should be clearly understood in this 
connection that what is here sought to be 
regulated is private business. These are not 
federally run establishments nor even State 
owned or operated. They are privately 
owned—maybe even by you or me or our 
next door neighbor, be he or she black or 
White. 

We have never subscribed, even by the 
Founding Fathers, to a Constitution that 
ever gave to the Federal Government the 
power to say by decree that if we want to 
engage in business for a profit we must so 
manage the business as not to be discrimi- 
nating in our choice of customers. Heaven 
forbid such doctrine, or yet another rock in 
the foundation of free enterprise will have 
been shattered by representatives of a gov-. 
ernment that itself grew to giant stature 
and strength in a competitive world through 
that very same free enterprise * * +, 


“If we do not stand up and be counted in 
this Chamber for what we know is legally re- 
quired by the Constitution of the United 
States of America, then what are we preserv- 
ing? Do we have majority rule in this land 
or don't we? Are we to abdicate our respon- 
sibilities as Congressmen to satisfy a mi- 
nority pressure that urges that out of sym- 
pathy and a record of social injustice—be- 
cause regulation by Congress of those States 
that have failed to regulate is a desirable 
end—that we should with this legislation say 
‘Damn the Constitution. Full speed ahead’? 
Of course not.” 


Tribute to Thaddeus Kosciuszko 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, February 12, was the 218th anniver- 
sary of the birth of the great Polish hero, 
Thaddeus Kosciuszko. Kosciuszko, how- 
ever, is a hero known and loved by more 
than the Polish people. Wherever men 
love freedom, wherever men fight and 
suffer and endure for national inde- 
pendence and individual liberties, the 
name of Kosciuszko is, and will always 
be, an inspiration to young and old, and 
a beacon light of courage. 

Kosciuszko was inspired to his deeds 
of valor in the Polish struggle for free- 
dom and in the American Revolution by 
his youthful reading of Plutarch's Lives 
of the Greeks and Romans.” For us, 
today, he stands enshrined among those, 
his favorite heroes of antiquity. The in- 
spiration the young Polish boy took from 
his reading of the deeds and triumphs 
of men of old, is paralleled today by the 
inspiration our young people take from 
the heroism of our gallant warriors of 
the American Revolution, among whom 
Kosciuszko ranks high. 

The contribution of Kosciuszko to the 
American cause was so substantial, in 
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widely differing spheres of military ac- 
tivity, that he can justly be counted 
among the architects of the final victory 
at Yorktown. His first accomplishment, 
the fortifying of the Delaware River, in 
1776, facilitated the defense of Philadel- 
phia in the first period of the war. The 
failure of General Gates to take Kosci- 
uszko’s advice and fortify Mount De- 
fiance is considered to have caused the 
loss of Ticonderoga. Soon after Bur- 
goyne had taken Ticonderoga from the 
Americans, however, Kosciuszko was 
able both to select a battlefield and 
plan the fortifications, contributing 
greatly to the brilliant victory of Sara- 
toga. For 2 years then, from 1778 to 
1780, he was in charge of the planning 
and construction of the fortifications 
defending the strategic post of West 
Point, from which task he was sum- 
moned to join Gates and then Nathanael 
Greene in the southern campaign. 
Greene’s retreat before Cornwallis’ 
forces in the campaign of 1781, which 
has been termed “masterly,” and which 
resulted ultimately in Cornwallis’ being 
lodged, in a constricted and powerless 
position, on the peninsula between the 
York and the James Rivers—this mas- 
terly retreat by Greene is to be attrib- 
uted in large part to the skillful plan- 
ning and swift execution of movements 
by the army's transportation services, 
under Kosciuszko’s direction. In the 
subsequent campaign near Charleston, 
S.C., he gained distinction as a dashing 
leader of cavalry, and was one of the 
first to enter Charleston after its evac- 
uation by the British. 

It is good to remember, in contrast to 
the tragedy of Poland’s desperate and 
unsuccessful struggle for freedom under 
Kosciuszko's leadership, that this brave 
leader had, here in America, his share 
in a glorious victory and complete 
triumph, and that he enjoyed, later, the 
experience of public receptions and re- 
unions with old friends in America, and 
that Congress, for once giving a hero 
his due during his lifetime, appropriated 
$15,000 for him, and made him a land 
grant of 500 acres in Ohio. 

Americans of Polish ancestry are 
proud to claim the patriotic hero, 
Kosciuszko, as foremost among Polish 
contributions to the glorious traditions 
of this country. From his history, and 
the history of other Poles who have come 
to America, the Polish people have 
learned to expect here a warm welcome, 
equal opportunity, and the national and 
individual freedom that fate has so long 
and so cruelly denied to their homeland. 

From century to century, and from 
generation to generation, the Poles have 
contributed to the defense and the build- 
ing of America, and have attained honor 
and fame among us. The high place of 
Brigadier General Kosciuszko in the 
Continental Army is paralleled today by 
the presence of a Polish American in the 
Cabinet—John A. Gronouski, Postmas- 
ter General. Patriotic service to Amer- 
ica, in peace and in war, is the tradition 
handed down from Kosciuszko to today’s 
Americans of Polish descent. May this 
spirit never die. 
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“The American Way”—Address of Con- 
rad Woelfel, National President cf 
the Workmen’s Benefit Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
this year the Workmen's Benefit of the 
United States of America celebrates its 
80th anniversary. Founded by a group 
of German-American immigrants to pro- 
vide mutual help in times of economic 
crisis, this fraternal society has grown 
through the ensuing years to become one 
of the most active and respected orga- 
nizations of this type in our Nation. I 
am proud that its two largest branches, 
Nos. 91 and 92, have their headquarters 
in the 20th Congressional District which 
I have the honor to represent. I want to 
call my colleagues attention to an im- 
portant address made before a meeting 
of its national executive board, meeting 
in New York City on January 30, 1964, 
by Conrad Woelfel, national president of 
the Workmen's Benefit Fund: 

THE AMERICAN WAY 


Grover Cleveland was the Democratic can- 
didate for President for President, James 
Blaine the Republican candidate, and New 
York City was recovering from a disastrous 
financial panic, when a small group of Ger- 
man immigrants met in October 1884, and 
formed the General Workmen's Sick and 
Death Benefit Fund of New York City and 
Vicinity, a fraternal benefit society founded 
to provide mutual assistance in times of 
Ulness or death. 

Today, the outgrowth of that small group. 
not the Workmen's Benefit Fund, is entering 
upon its 80th year. Its membership has 
grown from a dozen founders to over 50,000, 
with branches in 22 States. During the first 
year, it paid out $150 in benefits to its mem- 
bers; last year almost $1.25 million was paid. 
During the past 79 years, it has paid out over 
$44 million in hospital, surgical, medical, 
disability, and death benefits. 


THE BEGINNING 


The story begins—like the American 
story—with a group of men who sought po- 
litical asylum. With their families they 
fied the oppressive laws of Germany under 
Bismarck, the Iron Chancellor, in the 1880's. 
They came to the United States. They came 
as freemen—machinists, cigarmakers, and 
other skilled craftsmen, to work and to raise 
their families in freedom. A major part of 
that freedom is the right of men to organize 
to protect themselves from political tyran- 
ny, from economic exploitation, from the 
poverty which follows upon the sickness or 
death of the family's provider. 

Wage earners in the 1880's could not fall 
back upon savings, as thelr paychecks were 
small. Neither was there any aid from the 
Government, or organized charity, to which 
they might turn, On September 24, 1884, a 
group of those exiled German workers met 
for the purpose of forming an association 
which would protect its members in times of 
sickness or death. Scandals had brought 
the established profitmaking insurance com- 
panies into disrepute. “Order of the day,” 
the minutes of that, meeting read, self- 
help.” Less than a month later, on Octo- 
ber 19, 1884, that association was founded— 
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the General Workmen's Sick and Death Bene- 
fit Fund of New York City and Vicinity. 

The beginnings were modest enough; pay- 
ments to begin when the organization had 
75 members; woekly sick benefits of from 
&6 to $9; a death benefit of $75. These pay- 
ments seem insignificant in the light of 
today's wages and the cost of living, but it 
should be remembered that 70 years ago $7 
a week was the salary of a skilled working- 
man. Only a few months after the estab- 
lishment of the society, it was faced with a 
dramatic challenge. Two members died. 
The $150 needed in death benefits had not 
yet been collected in the treasury. Had the 
society failed its members in that crisis, it 
could not have survived. But the enterpris- 
ing treasurer raised the money by borrowing 
from friends. The death benefits were paid, 
and the society’s reputation for honesty and 
reliability was thereby established. 

The membership rolls expanded. By 1887 
there were four branches with 527 members. 
By the end of 1888 there were 733 members 
and 15 branches in 3 States—New York, New 
Jersey, and Massachusetts. Growth was so 
rapid and so extensive that the society's 
mame had to be changed to include the 
wider territory; it was now called—Work- 
men's Sick and Death Benefit Fund of the 
United States of North America. (The des- 
ignation North“ was later dropped.) Af- 
ter 1888, sick benefits were extended to 26 
weeks, with another 25 weeks at half benefit, 
and death benefits were raised from the orig- 
inal $75 to $150 in 1888 and $250 in 1891. 

With such rapid growth, there was a sharp 
need for new administrative machinery. The 
small group of German workmen who found- 
ed the society had provided a completely 
democratic organization, and the organiza- 
tion proved flexible enough to meet the needs 
of expansion. Headquarters were expanded, 
too—from a small office on East Fourth Street 
at $6 a month to a store at $12, and by 1889 
the society leased larger quarters in the Met- 
ropolitan Savings Bank Bullding on Third 
Avenue, which remained its home until 1930 
when it moved into its own bullding at 714 
Seneca Avenue in Brooklyn, 

The problem of coordinating the activities 
of the member branches with the main ad- 
ministration was met and solved by holding 
a convention. The first was held in Novem- 
ber 1892 and there all branches were rep- 
resented. A second convention met in 1895 
and a third in 1898. In 1898 the national 
executive board applied for incorporation of 
the society. There were now 161 branches 
in 21 States and over 20,000 members. Emi- 
nent personalities began to join the orga- 
nization, among them the genius in the field 
of electricity, Charles Steinmetz, who for a 
time was the financial secretary of one of its 
branches, Daniel Hoan and Jasper McLevy, 
many-term mayor of Milwaukee and Bridge- 
port, respectively. 

By 1905, the society had grown so large 
that it needed its own publication to spread 
news of its activities to its membership. 
At the convention of that year, a motion was 
passed authorizing the publication of a 
paper, Solidarity. Its first issue appeared in 
April 1906 and it has since been published 
regularly over half a century as the official 
organ of the society. Its policy was stated 
clearly in that first issue: “Our paper shall 
be a means of enlightenment and concilia- 
tion, Its best efforts will be given to that 
great work of culture: the winning of the 
workers to the goal which we must set for 
ourselves * * *. Enlightenment, teaching, 
education are the prerequisites.” 


WORLD WAR I HARASSMENT AND AID TO GOV- - 


ERNMENT RESEARCH 


The workmen’s sick and death benefit fund, 
having been founded by German immigrants, 
remained essentially German in composition 
in its early years, Its convention of 1910 
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Proposed, among other things, the organiza- 
tion of English-speaking branches. During 
World War I, the society, like all German- 
can groups of the times, was subjected 
to a certain amount of harassment by self- 
Styled superpatriots. Its loyalty to America, 
however, was never questioned, and the 
Society grew in strength during the War. 
Soon after World War I, the US. De- 
Partment of Labor asked the society for 
Permission to scan its records for sta- 
tistical purposes, because the organiza- 
tion's sick benefit figures were, at that time, 
Practically the only source of health insur- 
ance statistics. The society gladly cooperated 
with various Government agencies, for it had 
been an early advocate of a system of Gov- 
ernment- run social security. Even today, the 
Society is urging broader coverage and higher 
benefits under the social security laws. 
POSTWAR EXPANSION AND THE DEPRESSION 


The postwar period was one of expansion 
and consolidation for the society. In 1928, 
the organization adopted new additions to 
its benefit structure; women could now join 
the sick benefit group, and children were 
also admitted to the society. Membership 
rose to a new peak in 1929. In 1934, when it 
Celebrated its 50th anniversary, It could 
look back with satisfaction over its half 
century with the knowledge that it had sur- 
vived war, labor unrest, and the great de- 
Pression. During the period of great un- 
employment, its relief fund had helped thou- 
Sands of members to survive. No person was 
dropped from membership for nonpayment 
of dues, so that regardless of the members’ 
economic condition, they were eligible for 
benefits in times of sickness and distress. 


OPPOSITION TO TOTALITARIANISM 


In a new era, which recognized the rights 
and duties of men to organize in their own 
interests for their security and protection, 
the society moved ahead steadily. In 1939 
at the 18th convention, its name was offi- 
cially changed to the workmen's benefit 
fund. Once again, as it had done many 
times before, the workmen’s benefit fund 
asserted its firm opposition to fascism, 
Nazism, and communism, “with their in- 
tolerance, hatred, persecution, and destruc- 
tion of culture, freedom, and peace.” At 
this convention, too, the medical care and 
hospital plan was adopted on a national 
basis, following the institution of similar 
Services by local branches a few years earlier. 

The workmen's benefit fund continued to 
expand its activities and its services to mem- 
bers, The 20th national convention of 1943 
Set up a life insurance program of regular 
&nd endowment policies. The emergency 
relief fund had been greatly strengthened 
and is constantly being used to help mem- 
ber familles that suffer from unemployment 
Or other financial distress, such as that 
Caused by floods or other disasters. District 
Committees were set up to coordinate the 
&ctivities of the many branches. These in- 
Clude not only the insurance and health 
benefits, but such varied services as camps 
for children in various parts of the country, 
homes for the aged and convalescent. Local 

ches are, of course, also engaged in so- 
cial and educational activities and support 
Rational and community drives for charita- 
ble and health purposes. Many branches 
Provide general practitioner care and, in 
Metropolitan areas, an excellent medical 
Specialist service. 

By 1959, the membership had greatly ex- 
Panded—embracing all economic groups, 
ethnic and national backgrounds, and reli- 
Bious faiths—with branches in 22 States 
and the District of Columbia. Its economic 
Strength was reflected not only in the reports 
Of its activities by the insurance department 
Of the State of New York, which carefully 
Supervises fraternal societies, but in such 
increased services to members as providing 
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life Insurance policies up to $25,000 and the 
addition of major medical coverage. 

With its membership a representative 
cross-section of American citizens, the orga- 
nization continued its opposition to all 
forms of totalitarianism. Publication of a 
photograph of a 14-year-old Hungarian Free- 
dom Fighter on the cover of Solidarity— 
soon after the Soviet suppression of the Hun- 
garian rebellion—refiected the membership’s 
violent disapproval of Communist imperial- 
ism and the subjugation of free peoples. 
Many of the new WBF members were refu- 
gees from Communist oppression and they 
needed no reminder that democracy was 
still the finest form of government. 

And it was entirely fitting that at its 25th 
national convention, held in New York City 
the week of June 1, 1963, that the Workmen's 
Benefit Fund opened a nationwide campaign 
to raise funds to erect an international in- 
terfaith memorial to the victims of Nazi 
persecution by making the first contribution 
to the American Committee for the Dachau 
Memorial. At this same convention, the 
delegates strongly endorsed a program of 
medical care for the aged through social 
security and the establishment of a Do- 
mestic Peace Corps. 

Over the years of growth there have been 
many changes, but the fundamental struc- 
ture of the Workmen’s Benefit Fund has re- 
mained unchanged. The editor of its maga- 
gine Solidarity reiterated briefly just what 
their organization means to all its members: 
“In itself, the society is a very sober-minded 
affair, a purely protective institution, orga- 
nized for self-help on a nonprofit basis. The 
very purpose gives the organization its ideal- 
istic aims. For this reason, progressive 

men and women of all national 
origins, and of all occupations, can be active 
in the Workmen’s Benefit Fund as they are 
active in political, educational, and economic 


organizations.” 


One for Your Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD an editorial appearing in the Detroit, 
Mich., Free Press of Thursday, January 
23, 1964, condemning the so-called qual- 
ity stabilization bill which will gouge 
consumers, ruin small businessmen, make 
a shambles of the antitrust laws and 
peril the free competitive economic sys- 
tem which has made America great: 

ONE For Your CONGRESSMAN 

The quality brands people keep slugging 
along—tfutilely, we hope. 

Latest of their offerings to come to hand Is 
a speech by John W. Anderson, who, besides 
being an auto parts maker, is president of 
Quality Brands Associates of America, Inc, 

His talk makes it appear that American 
housewives are predominantly against being 
able to find bargains. Having known quite a 
few housewives, we doubt this exceedingly. 

In case you're not up on the quality brands 
bit, it is the latest mislabeling of a push 
to put across a Federal price-fixing bill. The 
prices would be fixed by manufacturers and 
no merchant would be able to lop off a few 
dollars or pennies. 
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It would take the competition out of re- 
tailing. For a given kind of merchandise, it 
wouldn't matter where you went. For the 
consumer there would be no sharing of skill- 
Tul management's benefits. 

For instance, if a merchant ran his store 
so well that he could make an entirely sat- 
isfactory 2 cents by selling a given brand 
of toothpaste at 39 cents, he'd be forced 
willy-nilly to take a 4-cent profit (2 cents of 
it unnecessarily taken out of your fiscal 
hide) if the quality brands price happened 
to be fixed at 41 cents. 

There is a congressional election this fall. 
If you're interested in where your money 
goes, ask the candidates where they stand on 
this price-fixing legislation in a new disguise. 
If you vote for anybody who says he's for it, 
you'll be voting for an increase in your 
household bills, 


The Objectives of House Concurrent 
Resolution 66 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, I have long been interested in 
freedom for the small Baltic nations of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. Be- 
cause of my interest, I introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 66 in the ist ses- 
sion of the 88th Congress. As Lithuan- 
ian Independence Day is being com- 
memorated by the Congress this week, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
the Members the objectives of House 
Concurrent Resolution 66, which I hope 
can be passed during this session: 

Whereas the greatness of the United States 
is in large part attributable to its having 
been able, through democratic process, to 
achieve a harmonious national unity of its 
people, even though they stem from the 
most diverse of racial, religious, and ethnic 
backgrounds; and 

Whereas this harmonious unification of 
the diverse elements of our free society has 
led the people of the United States to possess 
a warm understanding and sympathy for the 
aspirations of peoples everywhere; and 

Whereas so many countries under colonial 
domination have been or are being given the 
opportunity to establish their own inde- 
pendent states, on the other hand, the Baltic 
nations having a great historical past and 
having enjoyed the blessings of freedom for 
centuries are now subjugated to the most 
brutal colonial oppression; and 

Whereas the Communist regime did not 
come to power in Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia by legal or democratic processes; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union took over Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, and Estonia by force of arms; 
and 

Whereas Lithuanians, Latvians, and Esto- 
nians desire, fight and die for their national 
independence; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America maintains diplomatic re- 
lations with the free Republics of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia and consistently bas 
refused to recognize their seizure and forced 
“Incorporation” into the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas no real peace and security can be 
achieved in the world while Lithuania, Lat- 
via, and Estonia remain enslaved by the 
Soviet Union: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress that the President of 
the United States should take such steps as 
he may deem appropriate to bring before the 
United Nations the question of Soviet action 
in the Baltic States for the purpose of urg- 
ing the United Nations to request that the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics— 

(1) withdraw all Soviet troops, agents, 
colonists, and controls from Lithuania, Lat- 
via, and Estonia; and 

(2) return all Baltic exiles from Siberia, 
prisons, and slave labor camps in the Soviet 
Union. 

Sec. 2. The United Nations should conduct 
free elections in Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia under its supervision and punish 
Soviet Communists who are guilty of crimes 
against the peoples of the Baltic States. 


Safe Cars 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, in 1959 I first introduced legis- 
lation for the establishing of safety 
standards for automobiles sold in inter- 
state commerce. I introduced this bill 
again in the 86th Congress when it passed 
the House but failed to pass the Senate. 
During the 87th Congress the bill was 
again introduced by me and, again passed 
the House and failed to pass in the Sen- 
ate. In this Congress I again introduced 
the bill, H.R. 1341. The Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee favorably 
reported the bill out of committee and it 
is currently on the Union Calendar 
awaiting House action which I am hope- 
ful can be taken soon. 

The State of Massachusetts found this 
program of such importance that legis- 
lation has been introduced in the State 
legislature calling for a code of minimum 
safety standards for motor vehicles. 
Certainly this is a step in the right direc- 
tion and I am hopeful and will encourage 
other States to follow this lead. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert at this point in the Recorp 
a copy of the proposed legislation intro- 
duced in the Massachusetts State Legis- 
lature: 

CODE oF MINIMUM SAFETY STANDARDS FOR THE 
MANUFACTURE OF MoToR VEHICLES 


Legislation filed by Senator Francis X. Mc- 
Cann, of Cambridge, and the Massachusetts 
Division of the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation: 

“Resolved, That an unpaid special com- 
mission, to consist of two members of the 
senate, three members of the house of rep- 
resentatives, and registrar of motor vehicles, 
the commissioner of public safety, and two 
persons to be appointed by the Governor is 
hereby authorized and directed to make a 
thorough study of the safety utility of cur- 
rent motor vehicle design, of devices de- 
veloped by research and experimental groups, 
and to evaluate these matters for the pur- 
pose of developing a code of minimum safety 
standards for the manufacture of motor 
vehicles to be sold within the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. Said commission 
shall, not later than December 31, 1964, re- 
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port to the general court the results of its 
study, together with legislative recommen- 
dations drawn up as a proposed code of 
minimum safety standards for motor vehicle 
design and construction. 

and recom- 


findings 
mendations shall include, but not be limited 
to, a consideration of the following motor 
vehicle design features: 
“1. Padded headrests to prevent whiplash 


jury. 

“2. Design of seats moulded to person’s 
natural pressure distribution. 

“3. Securely fastened seat cushions. 

4. Backrests which can be secured in an 
upright position, when the back is designed 
to be lowered for easy access to the back seat, 

"5. Seats adjustable for height so that 
drivers of all sizes can have clear forward 
vision. 

“6. 1807 forward visibility area from driv- 
er's seat. 

7. Removal of tinted windshields. 

“8. Use of only hardened glass, not lami- 
nated. 

“9. Constant radius of curvature in window 
glass to avoid distortion. 

“10. Fuller sweep design of windshield 
wipers. . 

11. Rear windshield wipers and defrost- 
ers. 

“12. Ensolite of equivalent padding wher- 
ever impact is most frequent—visor, dash, 
header area and the like. 

“13. Recessing or removal of all j 
knobs or instrument controls which . 
be a dangerous point of impact. 

14. Inside door locks controllable from 
front seat (against children’s tampering). 

“15. Ceiling lights recessed. 

“16. Roof padded on inside to protect 
against head injuries. 

“17 Rollover strength in roof. 

"18. Strengthened wall between trunk and 
rear seat and attachments to secure trunk 
contents so that objects carried there will 
not become missiles into the passenger com- 
partment in the even of collision. 

“19. Visual and auditory speed warnings 
on the speedometer. 

“20. Fuel monitor light to indicate dan- 
gerously low fuel level. 

21. Alumination of dash instruments at 
night by read light of appropriate level of 
intensity to protect the driver’s night vision. 

“22. Dark painted dashboards to reduce 
glare and reflections. 

“23. Automatic light dimmer switch (sim- 
Uar to autronic eye). 

“24. Shape coding of knobs and handles 
so they can be distinguished by feel. 

“25. Hydraulic steering. 

“26. Standby mechanical steering system 
on vehicle having power steering. 

27. Fall-safe braking system, involving 
two separate, independent braking systems 
for front and rear wheels. 

“28. Telescoping steering shafts. 

“29. Deep-dish steering wheels with ap- 
propriate energy absorbing design. 

“30. Standardization of shift lever patterns 
on both automatic and manual shift mecha- 
nisms. 

“31. Exhaust pipe positioned so carbon- 
monoxide fumes are not exhausted under or 
drawn under car. 

“32. Automatic carbon-monoxide detector. 

"33. Air intake to com; nt 
near to top car (carbon-monoxide avold- 
ance). 

"34. Passenger compartment air exhaust 
near top of car. 

“35. Engineering of cars and trucks. so 
that no interference exists in driving actions, 
as brake and accelerator too close or wheel 
too close to body. 

“36. Rigid bumper backup plate with en- 
ergy absorbing material between it and the 
bumper. 

“37. Complete wraparound bumpers rig- 
idly attached to frame and having energy 
absorbing padding. 
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“38. Use of steel of adequate strength for 
the body of vehicles, reinforced with ade- 
quate framework, so that vehicles will not 
so readily collapse or fold up in collision. 

“39. Recessed door handles. 

“49. Colored rear light indicator when foot 


“43. No headlight shades or sharp hood 
ornaments (pedestrian protection). 

"44. Light under the car to silhouette at 
night for easy visibility. 

“45. Improved front suspension systems 
designed to keep wear to a minimum and 
development of lubricants which will not 
wash away or run out, further increasing 
wear and metai fatigue. 

“Said commission shall be provided with 
quarters in the State house or elsewhere, 
may hold public hearings, and invite indi- 
viduals to testify and shall have the power 
to employ such consultants and professional 
and research organizations as may be neces- 
sary and to incur such expenses as may be 

for carrying out the purpose of 


No Bargain Counter Solutions in For- 
eign Policy, Delaware Junior Chamber 
of Commerce Told 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
world has shrunk so much in terms of 
communications and travel that a news 
dispatch originating today 10,000 miles 
away, many time in a country little 
known, and whose existence has hardly 
heretofore been considered important to 
the welfare of the 180 million people of 
our country, can signal a violent explo- 
sion in world affairs and all too often 
may be related to a failure of U.S. foreign 
policy. In these circumstances it is in- 
evitable, perhaps, that many well-inten- 
tioned newspaper columnists, editorial 
writers, and just plain, o citizens 
would offer what might, with justice, be 
called bargain counter solutions to the 
difficult problems facing our Nation. 
What is becoming increasingly clear, 
however, is that there are no simple solu- 
tions in the conduct of foreign policy. 
We must constantly bear this in mind. 
Too often in the past when other na- 
tions have adopted bargain counter solu- 
tions, almost always the results have 
proved to be disastrous. 

I include here the text of a speech I 
delivered to the Delaware Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce meeting in New Castle, 
Del., Sunday, February 9, 1964: 

Tue KIND or Wom We SEEK Is THE ONLY 
KIND IN WHICH THE BLESSINGS OF LIBERTY 
CaN BE ASSURED TO OUR POSTERITY 

(By Representative Harris B. MCDOWELL, In., 

Congressman at large from Delaware) 

There are more foreign policy experts on 
the national scene today than in those pe- 
riods of American history immediately after 
World War I and again after World War I, 
when the only objective of American foreign 
policy was not to become entangled in any 
involvement abroad. 
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The complexity of our involvement in the 
field of international relations today is best 
exemplified by the few “bargain counter” so- 
lutions that are offered by most of the so- 
Called foreign policy experts. This applies to 
those in government, to newspaper colum- 
nists, editorial writers, and just plain ordi- 
nary citizens. The volume of words describ- 
ing the problems is, nevertheless, indicative 
ot the magnitude of our involvement. 

At no time in recent years has this become 
More self-evident than by a reading of the 
Public press in the past several months. 
From Vietnam, Cambodia, Indonesia, Burma, 
and Laos we travel tens of thousands of miles 
across the globe to Ghana, Zanzibar, Tangan- 
yika, back to Berlin, and across the Atlantic 
to Panama and Cuba, A news dispatch orig- 
inating 10,000 miles away, many times in a 
Country little known and whose existence is 
hardly heretofore considered to be important 
to the welfare of the 180 mililon people of 
dur country, signals a violent explosion in 
World affairs and is all too often related to a 
failure of U.S. foreign policy. 

Whether we like it or not, in the eyes of 
the rest of the world, and in the community 
Of nations, the United States stands alone 
today as the only major power not weakened 
by war or burdened by the heritage of an 
imperialistic history. And as the realities 
of the cold war confrontations have unfolded 
Over these past decades, the realization that 
We were opposed by another nation equally 
Considered, in some areas of the world, to be 
& giant nation, we have been compelled to 
accept the challenge of Russian Communist 
imperialism. To counter the thrust of an 
Undeclared war we have sought to extend 
the protection of a U.S. military shield to 
large areas of the world undefended by for- 
mer colonial powers. At the same time, we 
have taken up the equally necessary task of 
Providing the new nations with technical 
and economic assistance to help them raise 
their standards of living so that, like us, 
they too, could advance the cause of freemen, 

The need for a leading world power to con- 
Sider each problem in the context of total 
World responsibility necessarily imposes re- 
Straints upon the exercise of power—re- 
Straints that we sometimes find frustrating. 
A nation such as ours cannot make decisions 
in one part of the world without setting prec- 
®dents in another. It must at all times be 
Sensitive to the impact of the concentric 
Waves that flow out from any decision it may 


Because of this fact, we cannot always 
move with the simple directness that de- 
lights our taste for action. If we move ab- 
ruptiy in one part of the world—even though 
it may be satisfying to our national soul—we 
may do vast mischief to the fabric of our 
relations at vital points elsewhere. 

t to this same degree is not al- 
Ways felt by powers that play a more limited 
Tole in world affairs. Because their interests 
are phically restricted, they often do 
Not feel the same high degree of concern for 
the implications or repercussions of their 
actions. 

Nonetheless, actions taken by one Atlan- 
tie nation in of the obligations of 
total world responsibility can be both self- 
defeating and destructive, And if, in fact, 
Members of the Atlantic Community persis- 
tently pursue courses of action that ignore 
the realities of interdependence, the effec- 
tive policies of the Atlantic nations will be 
Teduced to their lowest—and weakest—com- 
mon denominator. 

In President Johnson's words, we seek “a 
World of peace and justice, of freedom and 

ce, for our time and for all time to 
come.” 


That is the kind of world which, we be- 
lieve, most of mankind desires. That is the 
Ultimate objective of our partnership with 
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the economically advanced nations of the 
Atlantic and the Pacific.. It is the ultimate 
objective of our assistance to the less de- 
veloped nations—each of which, as it moves 
forward economically and socially and be- 
comes more stable politically, adds to the 
total strength of the free world. It is the 
ultimate objective which causes us to try 
to improve and strengthen, bit by bit, a 
network of international institutions—some 
regional, some specialized, and, most com- 
prehensive of all, the United Nations. 

Such a world can be achieved only by un- 
remitting effort. And at every stage it must 
be protected from the assaults of those who 
would impose on the human race a form of 
society that is both brutal and inefficient. 

The kind of world we seek is the only kind 
in which the blessings of liberty can be 
assured to our posterity. It can be achieved 
if we, and all others who aspire to this goal— 
work intelligently and unceasingly at the 
task of building it. 


Preparedness for What? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, last 
summer when I managed the fallout 
shelter bill on this floor I compared the 
concept of civil defense to that of an 
insurance policy. We hope we never 
have to use this type of insurance, but it 
is abundantly wise to have the protec- 
tion. 

Now we have in this great Nation a 
few harpies, scolds, and professional 
cynics who have built a veritable career 
by assailing civil defense. Civil defense 
has replaced the mother-in-law as the 
standby for shopworn jokes and crude 
generalizations. 

Therefore, it is a pleasure to plant a 
few kernels of logic amidst this corn of 
current usage. The Forum, a publica- 
tion of the National Institute for Dis- 
aster Mobilization, contained a brief ar- 
ticle in its January 1964 issue, and I 
commend this to the attention of my 
colleagues. 

The article follows herewith: 

PREPAREDNESS FOR WHAT? 

In this day of peace overtures and dis- 
armament, of budget and personne! reduc- 
tions and economies, of an alternately cold- 
hot war, and countless other problems which 
beset the Nation and every one of us, those 
concerned with preparedness are often 
prompted to wonder whether their efforts 
are futile, and “Preparedness for what?” 

The current situation with regard to civil 
defense and emergency planning, in their 
broadest terms, appears quite futile. One 
notes that the Congress fails to take steps 
to provide operational funds for programs of 
even the most basic nature, despite the fact 
that there is an established Federal respon- 
sibility, by congressional edict. OEP has 
suffered a serious reduction in funds and 
personnel in its appropriations; and we can 
see no early action with regard to OCD ap- 


propriations. Even the Congress itself ap- 
pears uncertain of what needs to be done 
and how much to spend. 
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Despite all of this there are thoughtful 
individuals in communities and industries 
who continue their efforts to maintain some 
semblance of a reasonable degree of pre- 
paredness. Preparedness for what? Many 
are convinced that regardless of whether we 
need wartime civil defense and emergency 
planning for the postattack period, there 
will always be real values in prepardness for 
coping with peacetime disasters of all types 
and magnitudes. There remains that pioneer 
spirit of America which calls for personal 
initiative and the assumption of individual 
responsibilities for national survival, for 
which they are willing to pay personally. 

There are companies which deem emer- 
gency planning or industrial defense, or dis- 
aster control as essential elements of their 
normal corporate responsibilities and day-to- 
day operational functions. 

Preparedness for what? In a nationwide 
telecast on December 14, following the Los 
Angeles flood disaster, Mayor Samuel Yorty 
said: “The department of water and power, 
which bulit this dam, is insured to the ex- 
tent of $14 million, so that if we are liable, 
the people will receive, of course, the benefit 
of the insurance, * * * the emer- 
gency we were fortunate that the area was 
relatively small, because of the fact that the 
Los Angeles City Council has all but abol- 
ished our central Civil Defense organization. 
This handicapped us somewhat in communi- 
cations and handling people who were made 
refugees by the flood. It should be a good 
lesson to other cities who were thinking of 
Scrapping their civil defense and disaster or- 
ganizations, because you can never tell 
when these things are going to happen— 
when they do, you need trained people and 
ready plans.” 

Preparedness for what? On January 16, 
the press carried a news item quoting the 
commander of the Soviet land forces, urging 
“the creation of special ghelters to protect 
citizens radiation and giving in- 
structions on the protection of exposed parts 
of the body and respiration.” He also urged 
“provisions to protect animals, food, and 
water,” and said “procedures should be 
planned for ministering to the wounded 
after an all-out attack.” On January 19, 
U.S. Secretary of Defense McNamara stated, 
looking into the 1970's, that “the greatest 
increase in military threats from Soviet 
Russia will be in nuclear-powered subma- 
rines and long-range reconnaissance and 
attack capabilities.” He also said, “I believe 
this Nation is wealthy enough to buy what- 
ever defense we require to maintain our 
security.” 

Preparedness for what—by whom? Pre- 
paredness is a broad subject, encompassing 
many areas, placing responsibilities in many 
places. While it is definitely an important 
Government responsibility, it can never be 
fully effective without the sharing of re- 
sponsibility by all of us. Preparedness must 
be considered, planned for, and initiated by 
companies, communities, and individuals if 
there is to be survival assurance, regardless 
of whether it be a major local catastrophe 
or an all-out enemy attack. 

NIDM feels that the strongest impetus for 
effective preparedness planning can result 
from corporate initiative. Companies should 
examine their own vulnerabilities, prob- 
lems of survival and recovery, responsibili- 
ties to: themselyes and their stockholders 
and owners, to their employees, suppliers 
and customers, to the communities in which 
they are located, and to the Nation of which 
they are a part. Such thinking is a definite 
corporate and management responsibility 
which cannot be shirked, if we do not wish 
to rue the day we failed to consider survival 
for what—by whom? 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1964 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in a recent issue of the Times 
Star of Alameda, Calif., an article ap- 
peared which I found very nostalgic, 

This article described an important 
part of life that is now but a memory. 
Before television screens were in every 
home, the recreational pastime for all 
of us was the local movie. 

The comedy, tragedy, and romance of 
the dramatic presentations of the cel- 
luloid world of make-believe helped us 
to forget for a while the human misery 
of a terrible depression as well as the 
terrible years of war. The anticipation 
of going to the movies and the enjoy- 
ment of the 2 or so hours spent there 
including the ice cream, popcorn, soda 
pop, and bubble gum is something none 
of us will ever forget as this facet of 
our way of life is unfortunately fading 
into history. 

I believe the following article is a fine 
tribute to the local movie theater and 
the wonderful entertainment it offered: 
From the Alameda (Calif.) Times-Star, Jan. 

23, 1964) 
THE ALAMEDAN 
( By Everett Johannes) 
On Judy Garland’s television show the 


platinum blonde hair; Gable, with the 
dimple, and Carole Lombard, of the high, 
high forehead. 

An watching those stars of the fabled 
movie era, quite a number of Alamedans 
must have thought back on the old days 
at the Alameda Theater. For going to the 
Alameda Theater, you see, used to be a way 
of life. 

Ah, the Alameda Theater in the days when 
movie stars were a hotter news topic than 
the cold war. 

They used to give away monthly pro- 
grams to hang on your wall so you always 
knew what was coming in the weeks ahead 
„„. There were always seats on the aisle 
reserved for the hard of hearing, and when 
the people put on the earphones, sometimes 
you could hear the echo if you sat in the seat 
directly behind. 

There was a Mickey Mouse Club. As kids, 
we all signed up and on our birthdays, the 
Alameda Theater manager—that man who 
always wore a tuxedo in the evenings— 
would send us two free passes to the Satur- 
day matinee * * *. 

The Alameda Theater. 

Regular admission was 35 cents, kids with 
student body cards were admitted for a quar- 
ter, and children under 6 got in free. 

There was Bank Night and Ten-O-Win and 
other gimmicks to draw the depression 
crowds in. And well known youngsters, to 
earn junior prom money, served as ushers in 
flaming red jackets. The lads who took a 
turn at the entrance, tearing your ticket 
in half and giving you back the stub, in- 
cluded Bob Crown, Hugh O'Neil and Ralph 
Bardoff. 

Let's go to the movies.” 

And the high school girls used to go to 
weep, They wept bucketfuls when the cruel 
Mrs, Danvers urged Joan Fontaine to jump 
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out a window in Rebecca.“ They wept, too, 
when Katharine Hepburn sat on a window 
seat and looked out at the moonlit night in 
“Little Women.” And they cried as they've 
never cried before when Paul Henreid put two 
cigarettes in his mouth and lighted them— 
one for himself and one for the reigning 
favorite of the ladies, Miss Bette Davis. 

The Alameda Theater was really in its 
glory when popcorn wasn't sold in the lob- 
by—you had to dart out to the sweet shop 
next door between the features. And every- 
one went across the street, after the show, 
to have a cone at the Alameda Dairy. 

In the afternoon, the ladies used to go to 
the matinees. Their favorites were Irene 
Dunne, as the kept woman, in “Back Street," 
and Vivien Leigh, as the fallen woman, in 
“Waterloo Bridge,” and Helen Hayes, dying 
in her lover's arms, in "A Farewell to Arms,” 
And the ladies at the matinees, as often as 
not, included Mrs, Edna Giffen, of Fernside; 
and Mayme Dunleavy, of the well-known 
West End family, and Mrs. Henry Wichman, 
of the Adelphian Club. 

The movies at the Alameda, 

The newsreel came to an end and the 

camera swung around on you and pro- 
claimed: “The Eyes and Ears of the World.” 
The colored travelogs always closed: “And 
so we say goodbye to the pearl of the Emerald 
Isles.“ 
In the lobby you saw everybody and any- 
body. There were the Winthrop J. Bran- 
scheids, with their daughters. And the 
Frank Weedens with their sons. There was 
Dr. Ben Neff of the East Side, and Dr. John 
Bajuk of the West Side. 

The water in the fountain in the lobby 
was always cold, going down. There was 
always a mother roaming up and down the 


aisles, looking for some child who had 


stayed in the show too long. There was 
also always a little kid leading a littler kid 
up the aisle and toward the restroom. And 
there was always, always a woman with a 
sobbing infant. Whenever the picture got 
good, the child cried, but would the mother 
take it out—No. 

“Save me a seat on aisle 3," used to be 


The stars, in those golden days, were Will 
Rogers, Marie Dressler, and Shirley Temple. 
A far cry, you'll agree, from today's Liz Tay- 
lor. 

“Coming next week,” the trailer used to 
proclaim. 

Action. Romance, Thrills. 

Then you'd get flashes of the next attrac- 
tion—Garbo wrapping a turban around her 
head in “The Painted Veil,” Merle Oberon 
running over the moors in “Wuthering 
Heights,” Wallace Berry being lovable in 
“The Champ.” 

“Don't miss it,” the preview told us. 

And we Alamedans never did. 


Panama Canal: Symbol of 
Breakdown in Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
course of the expertly directed opera- 
tions for conquest by communistic revo- 
lutionary strategists at widely separated 
focal points, the Panama Canal, as the 
key target in the Caribbean and Latin 
America, has attracted world attention 
and become a symbol for a breakdown in 
one of the oldest principles in interna- 
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tional law—avoidance of interference in 
the internal affairs of other countries. 

An able discussion by David Lawrence 
of the failure of Government in regard 
to such focal points of conflict as Pan- 
ama published in the January 31, 1964, 
issue of the Evening Star, Washington, 
D.C., warns that unless our policies are 
based on fundamental principles instead 
of expedient improvisations, the result- 
ing situation will create a world chaos 
that will bring about the big war that 
all seek to avoid. 

In connection with the question as to 
what is the law in respect to the Panama 
Canal, this subject has been ably pre- 
sented with comprehensive documenta- 
tion in many scholarly addresses in the 
House by my most distinguished col- 
league from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD]. 
Editors, writers, commentators, and stu- 
dents of all nations, who seek basic facts 
with respect to the Panama Canal rather 
than trivia, should consult his addresses 
and supply to our people the views and 
conclusions that this eminent authority 
has so brilliantly set forth. 

The indicated article by David Law- 
rence follows: 

DIFFICULTIES FOR THE UNITED STATES: ENFORC- 

ING OF INTERNATIONAL LAW SEEN NEEDED BY 

West To Avert CHAOS 


(By David Lawrence) 


Troubles are multiplying all over the world 
for the U.S. Government, which still refuses 
to look facts in the face and instead follows 
a policy of wishful thinking and avoidance of 
realistic truths, 

For the biggest single fact is that, whether 
in South Vietnam or Cyprus or Berlin or 
Africa or Cuba or Panama, the hahd of evil 
is communistic and is directed by the Krem- 
lin 


Although the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization and the Southeast Asia Alliance are 
supposed to hold things together against 
Russia and Red China, another unpleasant 
fact is that a major partner in both alli- 
ances—France—has just broken away. This 
helped to cause the overthrow of the govern- 
ment in South Vietnam, where the fear had 
developed that French intimacy with the 
Red Chinese would, by the deceptive process 
of “neutralization,” hand the country over 
to the Communists. 

Yet, in the midst of such intrigue, the 
United States maintains 15,500 troops in 
South Vietnam, where already more than 100 
Americans have lost their lives and many 
others have been wounded. About $1.5 mil- 
lion a day is the cost to the taxpayers of 
this country. 

Why are the American military forces in 
South Vietnam? The official answer is that 
they are present at the request of the South 
Vietnam Government. But there have been 
three governments in succession in recent 
months in that country, and it is evident 
that the United States has become involved 
almost inextricably in the internal affairs of 
Vietnam on the pretext that this is necessary 
to hold the Communists in check and pre- 
serve world peace. 

But as the Communist apparatus spreads 
its operations throughout the world and 
meddles in Cuba, in Panama, and in other 
Latin American countries, as well as in 
Africa and Asia, the main culprit—the So- 
viet Government—is treated as if no crime 
has been committed anywhere, Subversion 
by the Communists is denounced and infil- 
tration condemned, but the United States 
continues futile talkfests in Geneva on the 
subject of disarmament, even as the Russians 
themselves refuse to take the word of the 
American Government that an unarmed 
training plane strayed across a boundary. 
There is not the slightest sign of the mutual 
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trust and good faith so essential to any suc- 
Cessful negotiation between civilized govern- 
ments. 

Meanwhile, the involvement of America in 
distant lands grows more and more exten- 
Sive every day. President Johnson has been 
asked to send military forces of this country 
as a part of an international expedition to 
help police Cyprus and maintain order there 
between Greeks and Turks. The British, 
Who have just been called upon to rescue 
some of their former colonies in Africa from 
anarchy, have eliminated their military draft 
and are expecting other countries, including 
the United States, to help them out in 
Cyprus. 

It is apparent also that the “anticolonial- 
ism” drive, fostered with such vehemence by 
Soviet propaganda, has caused a state of an- 
archy in many African countries whose peo- 
Ples are not being allowed to exercise their 
right of selidetermination. Despotic rulers 
have arisen to impose totalitarian govern- 
ments and the usual forms of tyranny that 
communism espouses. 

The Soviet Government, which is respon- 
sible for the provocation of trouble on every 
continent, maintains an innocent posture, 
and the free world selfishly and foolishly con- 
sents to furnish economic aid to the Commu- 
nist side of the cold war. It is a tragic situa- 
tion for which the peoples of the West must 
take much of the blame. Many leaders, 
Moreover, and many segments of the press 
in Europe, especially—are adopting a course 
Of appeasement toward the Russians. 

Despite all the mischief being wrought by 
the Moscow ent, the sending of 
Boods—including the sale of wheat—and the 
lending of money to the cold war enemy are 
considered legitimate. This is vigorously de- 
fended in London, Paris, and Washington, as 
Well as in other capitals of this hemisphere. 

What is the answer? It is to sever com- 
Mercial and eventually, if necessary, diplo- 
Matic relations with any government that 
Cannot be trusted to keep its word and that 
Tefuses to cease violating the oldest prin- 
ciples of international law and the words of 
the United Nations Charter which condemn 
any interference by an outside power in the 
internal affairs of any other country. 

Uniess policies in the Western World are 
based on fundamental principle instead of 
expediency, chaos will result and the situa- 
tion will bring the big war that nobody 
Wants. If, as alleged by Secretary of Defense 
McNamara, the United States is militarily 
stronger than Russia, then the existence of 
Such strength ought to be sufficient to cause 
the Kremlin to stop meddling in the internal 
affairs of other countries. But there is doubt 
Whether this armed power means anything, 
because the free governments of the world 
Continue pussyfoot policies. 

Resoluteness has become an obsolete word. 

appeasement at Munich is scornfully re- 
ferred to nowadays as ancient history be- 
Cause it happened 25 years ago. But it can- 
not be forgotten that less than 12 months 
afterward in a credulous world the most de- 
Structive war of all times broke out. 


Sisters of the Holy Child Observe Cen- 


tenary of Founding of Sharon School 
of Holy Child 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Sis- 
ters of the Holy Child of Sharon Hill, Pa., 
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observed the centenary of the Sharon 
School of the Holy Child on January 25, 
1964. The 100th anniversary celebra- 
tion included a thanksgiving mass and 
the receipt by the Sisters of the Holy 
Child of a special message from Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson, Under unani- 
mous consent, I include with my remarks 
a story written by one of the students at 
the school, Teresa Satoris, about the ob- 
servance, the message from President 
Johnson, and the sermon delivered at the 
mass by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles Myn- 
augh: 

Hour CHILD OBSERVES 100TH ANNIVERSARY— 

FEATURES Mass, FILM 
(By Teresa Satoris) 

SHARON HILL. — As part of Holy Child 

School's centennial celebration, students at- 
tended a mass today in thanksgiving for 
the blessings given Sharon during the past 
100 years. 
Sharon was founded in 1964 when the Rev- 
erend Charles Carter gave the Society of the 
Holy Child a tract of land for the establish- 
ment of a girl's school. 

The Sharon Glee Club sang Pslam 18 in an 
arrangement by the French Jesuit Father 
Gelineau. This arrangement closely resem- 
bles the Hebrew psalmody., The student 
body made the responses to the psalm. 

A film was shown this afternoon for both 
schools in Sharon’s gym. 

ENTRANCE EXAM 

The entrance exam will be given Saturday 
at Sharon. 

Scholarship applicants will take the morn- 
ing test at 8:45 a.m. and entrance applicants 
will take the afternoon test at 12:45 p.m. 

Freshmen volunteers and student officers 
will be hostesses to the eighth graders. 

SODALITY WORKSHOP 


Ten senior sodalists left this afternoon 
for a weekend school workshop for the lay 
apostolate at the University of Scranton. 

The meeting alms to make the high school 
student aware of his responsibilities in 
Catholic action, the areas he can serve in and 
the techniques he can use. 

Emphasis will also be directed toward the 
development of the sodalist's spiritual life. 

Planned are seminars, daily mass, an in- 
formal dance, a talent hour, and a movie. 

Sharon delegates to the meeting are Car- 
roll Juliano, Anne Schulcz, Teresa Satoris, 
Charleen McCann, Karen O'Brien, Denis 
Casciato, Margaret Reavey, Jane Szczepaniak, 
Dianne Kerr, and Mary Jagodzinski, prefect. 


L.B.J. Crres Hoty CHILD 


SHARON HTL. — Ihe School of the Holy 
Child has received a telegram from President 
Lyndon B. Johnson congratulating it on its 
100th anniversary. 

The telegram, addressed to Mother St. An- 
drew, mother superior of the Holy Child 
Convent, said: 

“On the occasion of the 100th anniversary 
of Sharon school, I am delighted to extend 
my warmest congratulations to you, to all 
the sisters of the Holy Child of Sharon Hill, 
the alumnae, and to all participating in the 
memorable celebration. 

“With every good wish for the future, 

“LYNDON B. JOHNSON.” 


“SERMON BY THE RIGHT REVEREND MONSIGNOR 


CHARLES MYNAUGH, CENTENARY OF THE 
SHARON SCHOOL oF THE HOLY CHILD, FEAST 
OF THE CONVERSION OF SAINT PAUL, JAN- 
UaRY 25, 1964 
Conversion in the mind of Our Lord was 
a very significant and sometimes very easy 
thing. Many came to Christ to ask Him how 
to achieve the Kingdom of Heaven; how to 
turn themselves about that they might fol- 
low His teaching. Nicodemus came by night 
asking how to accomplish the Kingdom of 
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God. Our Divine Savior told him: “Unless 
you be born again of water and of the Holy 
Spirit, you cannot enter into the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” This caused confusion in the 
mind of the seeking Nicodemus because he 
could not understand just how he could 
become a child again. Many months later 
they came to ask in a group how to seek 
the Kingdom of Heaven. Our Lord took a 
child and stood him up before Him and 
said: “Unless you be converted and become 
as little children, you shall not enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven.“ In the one instance 
Our Lord asks for rebirth through Baptism, 
and in the other the immediate following 
of Him in the imitation of the chiidlike 
qualities of a young person. 

Conversion in the mind of Christ is predi- 
cated upon the simplicity of a child’s life, 
for as the child is in nature, God expects us 
to be in grace. What he has by point of age 
and innocence, God demands of His follow- 
ers—a complete resurgence in grace itself, 
so that He was not giving two separate an- 
swers on the same idea—one to Nicodemus 
and the other to the people. He was still 
talking about the same thing—conversion. 
The conversion that He sought of Nicodemus 
was that of childlike simplicity. The con- 
version he sought for Saint Peter who had 
denied Him was to bring him back once 
more through the simple protestation of 
childlike love. When He said to Saint Peter: 
“Lovest Thou Me more than these?” and 
Saint Peter answered: “Yea, Lord, Thou 
knowest that I love Thee”, that was simple 
love, a childlike quality. 

The conversion of Saint Paul followed the 
same pattern. This man was so confused, 
all mixed up on what he believed to be inim- 
ical to his country and to the welfare of the 
people. Then suddenly he found himself 
confronted, when God revealed himself 
while Paul was on his way to Damascus. On 
this feast we celebrate today we can miss its 
intimate simplicity unless we realize the 
approach Christ made to His own persecutor. 
When blinding Him, calling attention to His 
Presence, Christ cried: “Why persecutest 
Me?" and Saint Paul asked the question: 
“Who art Thou?“ —simply— Jesus, Whom 
thou persecutest”—the direct approach, the 
need for conversion for him was once more 
presented to us in the sense of how to return 
to God. 

If a simplicity is the answer, we would do 
well to analyze this simplicity. And this is 
had in the sense of a child for as God made 
His own entrance into our world, our human 
history, in the form of a child, He gives us 
the first personal example in that He draws 
us on in this following conversion of our 
lives for Him and all those who will be bene- 
fited by it. He has the right to insist upon 
the unification of our love for Him. Any 
complication in our lives is really developed 
from the idea that our passions are confused. 
Once they are coordinated and brought into 
a single love for God Himself, then we begin 
the simple approach, uncomplicated love, 
and, therefore, perfect service of the Divine 
Majesty. Further, true simplicity is built on 
& concept of a lack of self-consciousness and 
so the child loves everybody and finds every- 
thing easy to accept. He does not think of 
himself; he thinks only of the love he can 
find and give to the world about him. This, 
then, becomes the real secret of the practical 
conversion of our lives to follow Christ. 

If this is the success of conversion in the 
mind of Christ—simplicity, childlike love, 
then it is no wonder that it found such suc- 
cess in the life of Cornelia Connelly, for here 
was one who had a simple love of God, not 
childish, but untrammelled—clear, pure, 
lacking all self-consciousness, and so her 
whole approach, not only to the conversion 
of herself toward God, but the conversion 
of her own subjects to God, would find it- 
self so wonderfully expressed in the one in- 
struction she gave to all her children and 
which epitomizes her whale attitude of de- 
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velopment of religious life: “Be yourself, but 
let that self be what Christ wants,” the 
simple lack of self-consciousness, simply to 
be what Christ wants you to be to fulfill the 
designs God had in mind when He made you, 
to develop the intimacy of the glory you can 
give to God by being what Gad made you 
to be. 

Thus the development of the Sisters of the 
Holy Child has been historically, and prop- 
erly so, one of simplicity. The very idea that 
sought this new community to move to a 
place called Australia was at once glamorous, 
interesting, fascinating, but this was put 
aside because it was too complicated, too in- 
volved, not so much as the idea of the mis- 
sionary expedition, but too much involved in 
the idea that it would bring the pure, simple 
love of the community to itself, not to God's 
service. So the decision was made that they 
should come to America. 

Coming to the United States during war- 
time, they were given a place at Towanda, 
Pa., about 190 miles from here, on the border 
of New York State. Starting off to America 
with the idea of the missionary notion, they 
came to Towanda, Pa. following the 
simple, unaffected presentation of those 
things which were offered to them at the 
time for service. They came to a nation 
that was complicated—complicated in the 
time of warfare, complicated with ideas of 
social injustice, and coming to this Nation 
at this time, knowing the political difficul- 
ties in which they might be involved, they 
still came with an untrammelled love of 
God to serve Him. Towanda was not easy— 
almost a desperation—but it wasn’t that 
tragic. Towanda lasted for about 2 years. 
In the meanwhile Father Carter, vicar- 
general of the archdiocese, had invited 
Mother Connelly to send more sisters for 
his school at the Assumption parish in Phila- 
delphia, So the sisters came, and all the 
while Towanda got worse. It became imper- 
ative for the bishop of Philadelphia, Bishop 
Wood, and Father Carter, to make their ideas 
known very strongly to Mother Cornelia that 
Towanda had to be abandoned. So Sharon 
was born. 

Sharon came into existence because of the 
needs in this archdiocese and the needs of 
this country for simple love of God. Sharon 
came into existence, not because of a defeat 
at Towanda, but Sharon came into existence 
because the complications of Towanda made 
it necessary that it be abandoned. The com- 
plexities of all the involvements of the family 
who owned the property, of the other com- 
munity who had the need for the resources 
of the fields and the farms, made it impos- 
sible for the sisters to stay there—all com- 
plications brought on by human ideas, not 
by God, God's own intervention came in the 
mind and the voice of the church that 
brought the sisters back to Philadelphia. 

And so Sharon began its history 100 
years ago, in 1864, and from that mo- 
ment the impact of the Sisters of the Holy 
Child Jesus here at Sharon has been that of 
simple love of God and the elegance of be- 
ing one’s self. This impact has been felt 
not only by the community in which it lives, 
but also by the community of the church 


teachings, under these indoctrinations. It is 


ness, is the greatest difficulty in ele 
Christ because it means putting aside 


things. 

will is found evidently in the history of 
archdiocese of Philadelphia for, ha 
tablished Sharon in 1864, the simp 
proach then was: Where's the work 
done?” The academy was to be established 
under Mother Cornelia’s ideas. This would 
be done, but the church was growing in 
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Philadelphia. In the year 1865 only three 
parishes were established in the archdiocese, 
and all three of them were staffed by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child—St. Agatha’s, St. 
Edward's, and St. Clement's. All of them 
became staffed by these sisters who went 
with a simple direct approach to serve God 
in this new community in this. new world. 
So they began to develop not only their 
sensitivity toward the organization of the 
church in the archdiocese, but also their 
own sensitivity in building among them- 
selves the spirit of their community in the 
notion of conversion which epitomized the 
whole life of Mother Connelly. 

We do well to analyze very carefully today 
the impact of the Sisters of the Holy Child 
in the century they have served at Sharon. 
Sharon will always be the center of the Sis- 
ters of the Holy Child in the United States— 
not Towanda—for Sharon was the simple 
way to do things. Sharon will always be the 
great role of the life of Mother Connelly 
among the American people—not the col- 
leges, not the institutions, not the great 
spread idea of missionary endeavor, because 
Sharon is the simple heart of the family of 
God under Mother Cornelia’s notion: “Serve 
God and be yourself here,” and from this 
selfiessness, in God's idea, then communicate 
the love that only man can give to God be- 
cause his heart and his will are so formed in 
God's plan. 

We, therefore, congratulate—all of us 
today—the Sisters of the Holy Child on their 
stability and fundamental principle of con- 
version. Growth can be characterized by 
schools, by students, by members of the 
community, but the only growth worth while 
characterizing at this moment is the growth 
in sensitivity to the service of God, and if 
the term “Holy Child” has ever meant any- 
thing it has to mean simplicity. If the very 
title for the community is to have any bear- 
ing upon its traditions and upon its develop- 
ment through the last century and the years 
in God's Providence to come, it will be epit- 
omized in the sense of what childlike life 
means as it is communicated by these Sis- 
ters and by all those who learn to love God 
and serve His Divine Majesty with the sim- 
plicity of the Infant King. It was the way 
that God chose to enter our history—as a 
Child; it was the way Christ delineated our 
conversion—to be childlike. Therefore, it is 
no small wonder that Mother Connelly could 
bring us to this point. Thank God this day 
for the understanding of the sense of child- 
like love of God in full simplicity and what 
it means to be friends, children, and mem- 
bers of the Sisters of the Holy Child. We can 
leave you only, therefore, with the very ideas 
of Mother Cornelia herself—not simply to be 
yourself, but to make sure that you are the 
self God made you to be, but also the driv- 
ing theme of her own life hew a world can 
see in her own epitaph, for “it is love which 
knoweth no measure; love which feareth no 
labor; it is love that maketh sweet all that 
is bitter; and it is love which findeth rest 
in God alone. This is the story of Mother 
Cornelia. 

There are many interesting and fabulous 
things to talk about in her life—the difficul- 
ties and problems. They all must be re- 
corded and they all mean much in the devel- 
opment of her ideas and her personality im- 
pinged upon us, followers of the Sisters of 
the Holy Child, but, more important, the 
promotion of Mother Cornelia Connelly will 
be made successful only if it is uncompli- 
cated. The development of her personality 
for us as American Catholic people that we 
might be able to lead the rest of the Catho- 
lics in the world to understand the full 
meaning of the sense of the Holy Child—that 
merit will be had when we are able to pre- 
sent to the rest of the world a full under- 

of Mother Cornelia Connelly’s idea 
of sanctity—simplicity. This makes it the 
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more difficult to pursue her cause and offer 
our prayers in her behalf that Almighty God 
may see it provident to bring her to the spe- 
cial position in our community and in the 
world. Sharon will have its part, not only 
because of the centenary of service, but in 
the teachings and title of Mother Cornelia 
Connelly, but Sharon will have its part in 
the promotion of Cornelia Connelly's cause 
only if it keeps us alive in the sense of un- 
trammelled love that serves God perfectly 
and really makes the spirit of Mother Corn- 
elia Connelly live. In this sense, then, we— 
all of us—offer our congratulations to the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus on the ac- 
complishments of this centenary at Sharon, 
but more than anything else, we promise 
them the ambition in our lives to serve in 
simplicity the God to whom we are converted 
out of love, and if that conversion of ours 
can be the mark of Mother Connelly's sanc- 
tity, God be praised for our efforts. 


Reporter Sue Cronk Spotlights Need for 
Cosmetics Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, Miss 
Sue Cronk, a reporter for the Washing- 
ton Post, has been writing an excellent 
series of articles appearing this week on 
the need for legislation to protect the 
American consumer from fraud and 
from harm. I commend the Washington 
Post for printing this series—each of the 
articles so far has touched on a very 
important gap in our consumer laws. 

The third article in the series, appear- 
ing Tuesday, discussed the need for leg- 
islation for the pretesting of cosmetics. 
This is one of the major provisions of 
H.R. 1235, my omnibus bill to rewrite 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 
1938. I have been introducing bills for 
the pretesting for safety of cosmetics 
since my first year in Congress, in 1953. 
Passage of such legislation is long over- 
due, as President Kennedy’s Consumer 
Message of March 15, 1962, pointed out, 
and as President Johnson's Consumer 
Message of February 5, 1964, also em- 
phasized. 

Under unanimous consent, I include as 
part of my remarks the excellent article 
from Tuesday's Washington Post on the 
need for cosmetic legislation, as follows: 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Feb. 11, 

1964] 
PITFALLS More THAN SKIN Deer: Beauty Has 
Irs HAZARDS 
{Third in a series} 
(By Sue Cronk). 

Beauty may be only skin deep, but Ameri- 
can women smear more than $2 billion worth 
of cosmetics annually on that surface quan- 
tity in their unceasing quest for loveliness. 

In hopes of finding beauty in a jar, women 
try face and skin creams containing such 
additives as turtle oil, shark oll, chick em- 
bryo extract, pigskin extract, queen bee royal 
jelly, and horse blood serum. - 

There are some of the ingredients bally- 
hooed in advertisements. But what else do 
those jars, tubes, and bottles of glamor 
contain? 
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You can't tell from their labels. 

The Nation's cosmetic industry has en- 
Joyed phenomenal growth in the last quarter 
of a century. Its revenue today is 300 times 
What it was in 1940. Yet, according to Con- 
Sumer Reports, “protection afforded (the 
user) under the present Federal law is mini- 
mal. * * è The buyer of an unfamiliar cos- 
metic has no assurance of its safety in nor- 
mal use.” 

Although deodorants and medicated cos- 
metics for acne sufferers list some of their 
ingredients, there is no law requiring cos- 
meties manufacturers to divulge all their 
contents, even by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. 

More. important, unlike food and drug 
manufacturers, they are not required to pre- 
test new ingredients for safety before plac- 
ing a cosmetic on the market. 

Some cosmetics manufacturers- guard 
agatnst the possibility of distributing a 
highly toxic product by testing. their cos- 
metics on laboratory animals before market- 
ing them. Others just market a new prod- 
uct in a limited area and if there are no 
Complaints of injuries or allergic reactions, 
marketing is expanded. 

If a product turns out to be harmful, notes 
Consumer Reports, “the PDA may step in 
Only after enough people have been hurt— 
and have reported the fact—to demonstrate 
that the product is harmful.” 

For instance some 700 women reported 
damaged fingernails from a new kind of 
nail color a few years ago before the FDA 
Could get it off the market. 

A few recent court cases put the problem 
into a sharper light. 

A Maryland woman won $1,000 in a suit 
against a Langley Park beauty salon last 
Year after a bleach Job caused her to miss 
Work for 3 weeks because of a blistered scalp. 

An Oklahoma retailer was found liable in 
another 1963 court judgment for a cus- 
tomer's losing part of her hair and having 
the rest of it matted by a hair spray. 

A Virginia couple recently filed a suit ask- 
ing $300,000 from a leading cosmetics manu- 
facturer, claiming an antiperspirant made 
them III. 

President Johnson last week asked Con- 
Fress to give the FDA the needed authority 
to require a showing that cosmetics are safe 
before they are offered to the public.” 

In his message on consumer interests, the 
President also recommended new legislation 
to extend the inspection authority the FDA 
now has over prescription drugs to cosmetics, 
food, over-the-counter drugs, and to thera- 
Peutic, diagnostic and prosthetic devices. 

It took the thalidomide tragedies of 1962 
to get quick congressional passage of the 
Kefauver Drug Control Act which plugged 
Prescription drug loopholes in the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act. 

To plug other loopholes existing in the 
act since 1938, Representative LEONOR K. 
Svuiirvan, Democrat of Missouri, has twice in- 
troduced the omnibus bill, H.R. 1235, and in 
1962 the Kennedy administration introduced 
HR. 11581 and H.R, 11582, which cover sub- 
stantially the same ground—ranging from 
Federal controls over habit-forming bar- 
biturates to requirements that therapeutic 
devices be proven both safe and effective. 

Although Mrs. SULLIVAN hasn't been per- 
sonally injured by a cosmetic since she suf- 
fered “great irritation” from haying her 
blond eyelashes dyed d the thirties, 
She is particularly interested in protecting 
women from “the menace of technology that 
makes them guinea pigs for new products.” 

Coal-tar hair dyes containing poisonous or 
injurious ingredients, for instance, can be 
Marketed with no restraint except that they 
must carry labels warning of possible danger. 

Reputable beauticlans give patch tests for 
Sensitivity before dying a customer's hair. 
Women coloring their hair at home may be 
Unaware that such precautions are necessary, 
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especially if the warning is buried in a 
lengthy list of step-by-step instructions. 
Sometimes the beauty seeker doesn't bother 
with fine print on the label. 

In addition to pretesting for safety, Mrs. 
Suniivan wants cosmetics manufacturers to 
list a product's ingredients on its label in 
much the same way that canners list the 
contents of a can of beef stew or vegetable 
soup. 

if you suffer a severe allergic reaction to 
a new cosmetic, or if your child accidentally 
swallows one, she polnts out, your doctor has 
difficulty prescribing treatment because he 
doesn't know what ingredient caused the 
trouble. 

But, object some manufacturers, a list of 
ingredients would tip off competitors to what 
their cosmetics contain. 

“I don't think it would be any protection 
at all,” says Steve Mayhan of the Toilet 
Goods Association,” every cosmetic contains 
50 or 60 ingredients bearing such technical 
names that the average consumer wouldn't 
know what they were. Anyway there would 
not be enough room on the label.” 

He pointed out that if a person knew 
what she were allergic to, she could buy the 
specially manufactured hypoallergenic prod- 
ucts, 

Cosmetics manufacturers are not opposed 
to either pretesting or inspection of in- 
gredients, says Mayhan, “but they are not 
willing to put temptation in the way of 
some inspector by giving out their valuable 
formulas.” 

“I'm not trying to put any cosmetic manu- 
facturers out of business,” Mrs, SULLIVAN 
says adding that she is sure that no major 
manufacturer is “anxious to poison, dis- 
figure, denail, scalp, burn, or otherwise in- 
jure the American consumer.” 

But because of the “competitive situa- 
tion” in the cosmetics industry and the 
many new products which are “accompanied 
by a wave of high pressure advertising and 
promotion,” she is anxious to “make it safe 
for a woman to pick any cosmetic off the 
shelf. She should be able to know that it's 
been pretested for safety and, if she knows 
what she's allergic to, she should be able to 
tell from a clear label whether or not she 
can use it.” 


Tribute to Our Beloved Late President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the Recorp a memorial 
tribute to our beloved late President at 
Adas Shalom Synagogue in Detroit, 
Mich., by its distinguished rabbi, Jacob 
E. Segal, an eminent churchman and 
community leader. 

I believe that the sincere and touching 
tribute to our beloved late President by 
this outstanding American merits a place 
in the Recorp. 

The tribute follows: 

Ir MEMORIAM— JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY, 
35TH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(A memorial tribute by Rabbi Jacob E. Segal, 

delivered at Adas Shalom Synagogue, Nov- 

ember 25, 1963) 

At 12 noon today, in our Nation's Capital, 
the final act of a tragic drama will begin to 
play itself out before the eyes of the world. 
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A solemn cortege will wind its way from the 
White House to the National Cemetery at 
Arlington. There John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 
35th President of the United States, cut off 
by a madman's bullet, will be laid to rest. 

We have a gathered here now in a private 
prelude to that final act on the national 
stage. We have gathered here as a Jewish 

tion, to give voice to our common 
grief—to the broken hearts, the sundered 
love and the shattered spirits which we share 
with all Americans and with men and women 
of good will everywhere, at the sudden in- 
credible passing of our valiant young Pres- 
ident. 

The devastating bulletins which on Fri- 
day afternoon began to inundate and darken 
our homes and offices—the cataclysmic bul- 
letin that made last Friday the blackest Erev 
Shabbos in American’s history—these bul- 
letins, in spite of a grief-drenched weekend, 
still ring in our ears like a grotesque fantasy, 
a savage nightmare from which at any mo- 
ment we hope to awaken. 

Why is this news still so new, so incredible? 
Is it simply because the leader of a Nation 
has suddenly died? 

No, that cannot be all. This news Is still 
so incredible because it was the single most 
unlikely, most Inconceivable tragedy that 
could have struck the world. 

As a British televised tribute touchingly 
put it last night, if any elder statesman, 
American or foreign, had died, it would have 
been a shock and a major tragedy—yet some- 
how capable of absorption and belief. 

But, that this young man, so vital and 
vibrant, so handsome and brilliant, so 
athletic and dashing, so literate and elo- 
quent, so active, so full of grace and wit 
and charm, so mature yet so youthful, so wise 
and courageous, yet so boyish and dynamic; 

That this young man, whose essential 
nature was reflected in the word “vigah"; 

That this 
than 3 years to be the acknowledged 
leader of the free world and the protagonist 
of an America respected even by the enemy; 

That this young and vigorous husband, 
this loving son, this doting father of two 
beautiful little children; 

That he should have been snatched away 
by a madman's bullet, was the most unlikely, 
unacceptable news that is still at this mo- 
ment impossible to accept or believe. 

Yet, though our conscious mind refuses to 
believe it, something else in us tells us it is 
true, after all. 7 

In a kind of half -dream world we have 
been drawn together here on less than 1 
day's notice to pay our respects, as Ameri- 
cans and as Jews, to the memory of the 
leader who, we cannot believe, has fallen, 

The fact that so many have gathered here 
to honor his memory, is a measure of how 
honorable his memory is—of how great an 
honor the remembrance of his life may yet 
shed upon this Nation and the world. 

But the fact that we have come to the 
synagogue is a measure of something else. 
It is a measure of our desperate need to find 
comfort in the House of God. In an hour 
of infamy and sorrow, we Americans of all 
faiths, and eyen those of no 
faith—have nowhere else to turn—except to 
God 


We somehow cannot get Lincoln out of 
our mind, when we think of the young 
President who was martyred on the strects 
of Dallas. 

We cannot forget the sublime irony that 
the Gettysburg Address was delivered by 
Lincoln 100 years ago last Tuesday, and that 
100 years have gone by since Lincoln signed 
the Emancipation Proclamation. 

I am not invoking the magic of numbers. 
Yet in some meaningful way history has 
come full circle again: 

If Lincoln was a martyr to the cause of 
human liberty, if his signing of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation made him the target 
of an assassin a year and a half later 
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Then it may be equally true, alas, that 
John Kennedy’s courage in proclaiming a 
second emancipation for the Negroes and 
the underprivileged of our time; 

His vigorous stand for the cause of civil 

ts; 

His willingness to lead the battle for all 
human rights; 

Engendered the kind of violent opposition 
and insane bitter hatred which created the 
immoral climate in which an assassin could 
dream of performing his demoniac act of 
murder. 

We cannot help thinking of Lincoln as 
the backdrop for Kennedy, when we read 
again the poignant lines which Edwin Mark- 
ham wrote at the death of Lincoln: 


“And when he fell in whirlwind he went 
down 

As when a lordly cedar, green with boughs 
Goes down with a great shout upon the 

hills 

And leaves a lonesome place against the 

sky!” 

How prophetic and biblical those words 
sound. How reminiscent of the Psalmist, 
who when he sought Camors from God, 
cried out; 


“I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
From whence shall my help come?" 

Our help, our comfort will come, if we 
lift up our eyes unto the hills; 

If we honestly gaze at the lonesome place 
which has been left by our martyred young 
President “against the sky"; 

If we study and cherish the story of his 
young meteoric and brilliant life against the 


- ments—to truth and justice, to peace and 

human freedom—which were the guiding 
stars, the moral heavens by which John Fita- 
gerald Kennedy charted his course, 

His Ideals and commitments were many, 
and the galaxy of his stars was bright. But 
the two that shone brighest and most steady 
were his two north stars: world peace, and 
equal human rights for all the citizens of 
this land. 

His place against the sky may seem lone- 
some now that this lordly cedar has fallen. 
But in that lonesome patch of sky we can 
still see— 

If we only have the will and the courage 
to look we can still see those two stars, and 
many others beside them beckoning to us 
with their unfailing light, as they beckoned 
to him before he was cut down. 

I could not help thinking of this last 
night when in my mood of sorrow I turned 
to a treasury of American poetry and read 
again Walt Whitman's stirring ode on the 
death of Lincoln, his tragic yet triumphant 
“O Captain, My Captain.” 


“Q eee my Captain! our fearful trip is 


The stir. ' has weather'd every rack, the 
prize we sought is won, 

The port is near, the bells I hear, the peo- 
ple all exulting, 

While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel 

and daring; 

But O heart! heart! heart! 

O the bleeding drops of red, 

Where on the deck my Captain lies, 

Fallen cold and dead. 


“My Captain does not answer, his lips are 

pale and still, 

My father does not feel my arm, he has 
no pulse nor will. 

The ship is anchor’d safe and sound, its 
voyage closed and done, 

From fearful trip the victor ship comes in 
with object won; 

Exult O shores, and ring O bells! 

But I with mournful tread, 

Walk the deck my Captain lies, 

Fallen cold and dead.” 
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The poem rings true emotionally. Yet 


some of its lines are not yet fulfilled: 


“Our fearful trip is not yet done, 

Our ship has not yet weathered every rack, 

The prize we have sought is not yet won! 

Though our captain lies fallen, cold and 
dead, 

That prize— 

Of a universal peace, and secure and equal 
human rights 

Remains yet to be won!“ 


We may yet win that prize—if we gird our- 
selves with his vision and his courage, with 
his love of all people as creatures equally 
made in the image of God. 

As Lincoln and Kennedy kept mingling 
in my mind last night, I recalled those other 
even greater lines written by Walt Whitman, 
when he beheld the coffin of Lincoln wind- 
ing its way across the field and meadows of 
this land, back to its burial place: 


“When lilacs last in the dooryard bloomed, 

And the great star early drooped in the 
western sky in the night, 

I mourned, and yet shall mourn with ever- 
returning spring. 

Sure to me you bring, 

Lilac blooming perennial and drooping star 
in the west, 

And thought of him I love. 


“Over the breast of the spring, the land, 
amid cities, 

Amid lanes and through old woods * * * 

Carrying a corpse to where it shall rest In 
in the grave, 

Night and day journeys a coffin. 

Coffin that passes through lanes and streets, 

Through day and night with the great cloud 
darkening the land, 

With the pomp of the inlooped flags with 
the cities draped in black * * + 

With processions long and winding and the 
flambeaus of the night, 

With the countless torches lit, with the 
silent sea of faces and the unbared 
heads 

With the tolling, tolling bells’ perpetual 
clang, 

Here, coffin that slowly passes. 

I give you this sprig of lilac.” 


I could not help thinking of these lines, 
because all through this dismal week, and 
through the coming months and years, 50 
many bereaved individuals, so many bruised 
and loving hearts of men, women and chil- 
dren in this land will feel like saying to John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy: “I give you this sprig 
of lilac,” 

We have all been impressed by the royal 
pageantry of dukes and emperors, of queens 
and generals, who in solemn pomp have de- 
scended upon Washington this weekend. 

But far more impressive was the sight of 
those hundreds of thousands of humble, or- 
dinary people who filed past the flag-draped 
catafalque in the rotunda of the Capitol— 
all day yesterday and all through the night, 
even to this moment—including some young 
students I know personally, who have made 
the tearful journey from the University of 
Michigan to Washington—to wrest a tender 
glimpse of the coffin, to give the fallen leader 
their own little “sprig of lilac.” 

I could not help thinking of comfort when 
I read John F. Kennedy’s Thanksgiving proc- 
lamation, which appeared in the Detroit News 
on Thursday, November 21—the day before 
he left us. 

“Over three centuries ago, our forefathers 
in Virginia and in Massachusetts, far from 
home in a lonely wilderness, set aside a time 
for thanksgiving. On the appointed day, they 
gave reverent thanks for their safety, for 
the health of their children, for the fertility 
of their fields, for the laws which bound 
them together and for the faith which united 
them under God. 

“Today we give thanks, most of all, for 
the ideals of honor and faith we inherit 
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from our forefathers—for the decency of pur- 
pose, for the courage and the humility, which 
they possessed and which we must seek every 
day to emulate. 

“As we express our gratitude, we must 
never forget that the highest appreciation 
is not utter words but to live by them. 

“Now, therefore, I, John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy, President of the United States, do 
hereby proclaim Thursday, November 28, 
1963, as a day of national thanksgiving. 

“On that day let us gather in sanctuaries 
dedicated to worship and in homes blessed 
by family affection to express our gratitude 
for the glorious gifts of God; and let us 
earnestly and humbly pray that He will 
continue to guide and sustain us in the 
great unfinished tasks of achieving peace, 
justice and understanding among all men 
and all nations and of ending misery and 
suffering wherever they exist.” 

The President asked us to gather in our 
sanctuaries to thank God. We have gathered 
instead to intone a prelude to his funeral. 

Yet if we truly want to honor his memory, 
we dare not entirely ignore his summons, 
Alongside our grief, we must force our trem- 
bling lips to utter a prayer of thanksgiving, 
that this man has lived among us. 

The best way to frame our thanks is to 
dedicate our lives to that vision of glory 
which he invoked so nobly in his inaugural 
address. On that frigid day in January 1961, 
John Kennedy stood in the whirling snow 
in the shadow of the Capitol dome—in whose 
rotunda he has lain in state all day yester- 
day and all through the night—and chanted 
forth his dream and his faith, for all the 
world to hear: 

“In the long history of the world, only a 
few generations have been granted the role 
of defending freedom in its hour of maxi- 
mum danger. I do not shrink from this 
responsibility. I welcome it. I do not be- 
lieve that any of us would exchange places 
with any other people or any other genera- 
tion. The energy, the faith, the devotion 
which we bring to this endeavor, will light 
our country and all who serve it, and the 
glow of that fire, can truly light the world. 

“And so, my fellow Americans, ask not 
what your country can do for you—ask what 
you can do for your country. 

“With a good conscience our only sure re- 
ward, with history the final judge of our 
deeds, let us go forth to lead the land we 
love, asking His blessing and His help, but 

that here on earth, God’s work 
must truly be our own.” 

With this summons ringing in our hearts, 
let us rise in prayer for our martyred Presi- 
dent, and ask God for the courage and the 
will to make His work truly our own. 


A Parent’s Prayer for Retarded 
Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
two poems written by my good friend, 
David Gimbel, of Brooklyn, N.Y. For 
the past 15 years Mr. Gimbel has de- 
voted and dedicated his life to the cause 
of mentally retarded children. He has 
given of himself generously to these 
most innocent children in the entire 
world. An indication of his feeling for 
them can be found in these poetic words: 
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A PARENT'S PRAYER FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 
(By David Gimbel) 

“Our Heavenly Father,” we beseech Thee 
in Thy goodness so that Thou will take these 
innocent children out of their wilderness of 
confusion. "Tis we, the heartbroken parents, 
who look to Thee for Thy sacred map which 
Will help us to guide these exceptional chil- 
dren to the eternal road of promise and hope. 

For they are the most wonderful of Thy 
Creatures “O Lord“ without a blemish of 
hate, jealously, or greed. They are in a sense 
the true essence of brotherhood, who dally 
extend their little hands for that precious 
treasure of understanding. 

Grant them “O Lord” the blessing of being 


Thy normal children a sense of awakening, 
SO that they will not ignore their afflicted 
fellow creatures, but take them into their 
fold as a mother takes her infant unto her 


“O Lord” stir the hearts of those who have 
been complacent and in Thy bountiful 
mercy open up new horizons for dedicated 
men of science who may one day bring us 
Parents the world over the comfort of know- 
ing that- mental retardation will be erased 
from this earth. ; 

Give us the vision “O Lord” for tomorrow 
ia forever, so that we Thy children and with 
Thy blessings shall find happiness at the 
end of our rainbow of hope. 


A RETARDED CHILD'S PRAYER 
(By David Gimbel), 
If all retarded children could understand 
and pray, 
They would lift their eyes to heaven and 
perhaps, this is what they'd say. 
The words so deep within their hearts that 
they cannot express, 
To make them well and happy, “Dear God” 
These children bless. 


Forsake me not “O Lord” I humbly beg and 
pray, 


That Thou will move those clouds away and 
bid the sun to stay. 

For somehow I do not seem to grasp the 
things that children do. 

While neighbors whisper softly and my par- 
ents feel so blue. 

The children playing in the street, from me 
just shy away, 


And so many times I would like to join, 
but with me they do not play. 

I watch my mommy turn aside and to me it 
is not clear, 

For when I touch her pretty face, there al- 
ways is a tear. 


When mommy lights the candles just before 
the Sabbath day, 

I always watch and listen and to Thee I hear 
her pray. 

Make my baby. well “O Lord” with Thy com- 
passion, dignity, and love, 

And grant us a blessed miracle from Thy 
kingdom up above. 


Our home is bright with love Dear Lord,” 
like sunshine on the flowers, 
And all of us together we spend such happy 


hours. 

My daddy is so kind and in the evening when 
he comes home, 

He picks me up into his arms and I'm not 
so alone. 


Then when its time for bed I get my good- 
night kiss, 

So before I close my eyes dear God I only 
hope and wish, 

That I awaken and be all well then skies will 
be so clear, 

With no more tears upon the cheeks of my 
mommy and daddy dear. 
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Medical Care for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10, 1964 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, with per- 
mission, I wish to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp my recent testimony be- 
for the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in support of medical care for our 
aged under the social security program. 
It is as follows: 

TESTIMONY OF CONGRESSMAN JAMES C. 
HEALEY, or New YORK, BEFORE House Wars 
AND MEANS COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL CARE 
FOR THE AGED 
Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportu- 

nity to give my testimony before your com- 

mittee. I am one of the sponsors of medical 
care for our aged citizens under the social 
security program. My bill, H.R. 4886, is 

identical to the King-Anderson bill, H.R. 

3920. I hope your committee will report out 

this legislation in the near future so that 

the House might act on it in this session of 

Congress. 

During the past few years I have been 
greatly impressed by the tremendous Increase 
in public awareness of the health care prob- 
lems faced by our aged and aging citizens, 
and the growing realization that the financ- 
ing of their needed health care is a problem 
of national magnitude. There is now a gen- 
eral tion, reflected by the discussions 
and debates on the subject throughout the 
Nation, that an area of great need exists 
here, and that the Federal Government can 
and should play a part in helping to finance 
health care for the aged. Some have con- 
tended that programs to help finance medi- 
cal care should wait until sufficient medical 
personnel are available and adequate facili- 
ties have been provided. Last year we took 
& step to improve the availability of medical 
care when we enacted the Health Professions 
Educational Assistance Act of 1963. How- 
ever, arrangements to assist the aged in 
meeting the cost of health care cannot and 
should not be put off because personnel or 
facilities may not be available in every single 
instance. It is immoral to deny the aged 
health insurance because, with it, they will be 
able to compete for care on equal terms with 
insured younger people. 

The crux of the problem facing aged per- 
sons can be stated quite briefly. People over 
65 have twice the medical costs of younger 
people and only one-half as much income. 
The average aged couple in the United States 
has an income of a little more than 853 a 
week—about $27 per person. The income of 
the senior citizen who lives alone averages 
only $23 a week, and nearly half of the elderly 
live alone. The senior citizen simply can't 
stretch this income to pay for the average 
of two or three spells of hospitalization he 
can expect In old age. It is even hard to 
pay day-to-day living expenses on what the 
average aged person has. 

Nor do the aged have enough savings or 
other assets to fall back on when illness 
strikes. Despite their relative prosperity be- 
fore retirement, about one in three aged per- 
sons has less than $100 in saving that can be 
cashed. 

Nine of ten people over 65 will v 
hospital before they die. Two out of three 
who are over 65 will visit a hospital two or 
more times before they die. More than half 
of the married couples will visit one; one of 
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the couples will visit a hospital moře than 
four times before they die. More than half of 
the couples have an average cost of expense 
of illness in old age of $700 per illness and 
an average stay in a hospital of 15 days per 
stay during illness for those over 65. Hos- 
pital costs have gone from an average of $9 
a day in 1946 to $32 a day average now. 

These facts give rise to the feeling that 
there is no question but that consideration 
must be given to means of meeting the cost 
of illness in old age. 

That the problem of financing health care 
in old age is extremely serious and wide- 
spread is no longer a real issue. The Ameri- 
can Medical Association, the distinguished bi- 
partisan National Committee on Health Care 
of the Aged, and a series of disparate organ- 
izations T the need for Government 
help in meeting this need, The only major 
question that remains to be settled is how 
the problem should be relieved. 

Some who oppose hospital insurance for 
the aged under social security have asserted 
that private insurance can meet practically 
the entire problem of insuring older people. 
Such optimism is wholly unfounded. About 
one-half of the aged do not have any health 
insurance at all. And many of those who 
have some form of health insurance have 
woefully inadequate coverage. This is partly 
because elderly people are bad health risks 
and it costs more for insurance companies 
to insure them. Another reason is that most 
of the working people who have health in- 
surance are enrolled under group contracts, 
while retired people who are insured are, in 
most cases, under nongroup policies. Group 
coverage usually provides twice as much pro- 
tection for each health insurance dollar as 
individual policies. 

In looking at the possibility of any further 
spreading of voluntary health insurance, the 
fact must be faced that aged people who 
haye protection tend to be in the higher 
income brackets and in good health, and of 
these, very few have protection that can be 
considered adequate. It is predominantly 
the low income people and the people who 
are in poor health who are still not covered 
or are covered very poorly. These are the 
very people who are the poorest risks from 
a health insurance standpoint and who can 
least afford to pay insurance premiums. As 
things stand now, the prospect for improve- 
ments in the health insurance coverage of 
our elderly citizens is far from bright. 

Pointing up the inability of private insur- 
ance to do the job is the experience of my 
States 65 plan—a highly publicized state- 
wide effort to bring private health insurance 
to more people through a pooling of the 
experience and resources of 49 insurance 
companies. 

It is apparent, after more than 1 year of 
experience, that the New York 65 plan is 
far too costly for a substantial portion of 
the State’s aged people. Only 117,000 people 
out of a total eligible population of 1,900,000 
are enrolled. Their low retirement incomes 
are characterized by the following facts: 
More than one-quarter of all men aged 65 and 
over in New York have incomes of less than 
$1,000 a year; another one-quarter have less 
than $2,000, which must be used in many 
cases not only to support themselves but 
also their wives. And aged widows—who 
make up more than half of all aged women— 
are generally worse off than these men, A 
premium of $228 a year represents about 20 
percent of the median annual income of all 
persons aged 65 and over in the State of 
New York, A premium of $456 for an aged 
couple represents more than 15 percent of 
median family income. For example, the 
median annual income for aged couples in 
the United States is only $2,800, and not 
much more than this for aged couples in 
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New York. A further indication that this 
plan is too expensive for our aged is the 
Tact that 30 percent of New York’s aged did 
not enroll themselves, but were enrolled by 
their sons and daughters or some other per- 
son. 

The opponents of providing hospital insur- 
ance under social security say that the Fed- 
eral Government's role should be limited to 
financial help with State and local public 
assistance p I cannot agree that 
improvements in these programs offer any- 
thing like a solution to the problem. 

Getting help through public assistance al- 
Ways depends on meeting a means test— 
which often involves an investigation of 
not only the senior citizen’s personal affairs, 
but those of his children as well. If there 
is one attitude Americans have in common, 
it is the desire to maintain individual dig- 
nity and privacy. Most people find it humi- 
lating to have to prove they are poor, to tell 
how they spend their money, and to be told 
how the welfare office thinks they should 
spend their money. Many of our senior citi- 
rens would rather forego needed medical 
care—even to the detriment of their 
health—than go before a public welfare 
agency and admit failure to be able to go it 
on their own. Unlike the younger person, 
once in poverty the senior citizen knows he 
cannot ever escape reliance on charity. He 
is rendered a permanent ward of the State, 
without hope for a better life, a decent burial, 
or even a token inheritance for his children. 
A relief recipient cannot escape the State 
even by dying. For the final action on his 
death, in New York, will be that the State 
will take his home to repay the relief grudg- 
ingly given him. 

It is interesting that some proponents of 
the means test approach to medicine feel 
that there is just a limited need amongst 
the aged for help in meeting their medical 

These proponents do not admit 


more than 15 to 20 percent of the aged need 
help with their day-to-day living Sree 


through existing Federal-State public assist- 
ance programs. The States do not agree this 
is More than half of the States falt 
to make OAA payments which meet their own 
measurement of financial need—in other 
words, more than 25 States do not provide 


Half the States allow in the budgets (which 
many do not then meet) less than $40 a 
month for rent for a couple. Slum housing 
results, and inadequate medical care follows, 
even for assistance recipients. The many 
needy nonrecipients get nothing. 

By January 1964, 32 States and 4 other 
jurisdictions were operating MAA (Kerr- 
Mills) programs for the medically indigent. 
Over half of these limit eligibility to aged 
individuals with annual incomes below 
$1,200 or $1,500. Hospital care is limited to 
more than 15 days per admission in two 
States, and no more than 15 days per year 
in two others. Some States provide no med- 
32 Ä 
a Ufe-endangering or sight- 
dition. They will help only when it is —— 
erally too late. Most States act as 
rehabilitation for the crippled or dental 
care, eyeglasses and hearing aids are luxuries 
to be preserved for the wealthy. Does this 
suggest that assistance takes care of the 
needy? 
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New York State has a good MAA program. 
In fiscal year 1963 all the other States put 
together paid out less than twice as much 
for their medically indigent senior citizens 
as New York. But even this State claims the 
estate of rellef recipients; give no help if 
children of the aged might, by sacrificing, 
give help. It doesn't take much of an Imagi- 
nation to see how little the other States are 
doing. 

The welfare patient frequently cannot use 
his personal physician—a clinic is good 
enough for him, and he is likely to be di- 
rected to the cheapest hospital, frequently a 
county or city institution where the quality 
of care is quite poor. Welfare funds are 
usually enough to pay only nursing homes 
that are of poor quality, hazardous, unsani- 
tary, and unsafe by the State’s own stand- 
ards. Frequently, less is paid for nursing 
home care than is needed for room and board 
in a boarding house. 

The reason that so little has been done 
in the great majority of the States is that 
they are unwilling or unable to raise their 
share of the needed funds. The Federal 
Government puts no strings on the grants 
of money it will provide but unless new 
sources for State revenues are found, older 
people will continue to suffer in deprivation 
and want. 

I am convinced that we must look beyond 
public assistance for a solution to the prob- 
lem the aged face in meeting the costs of 
needed health care. Public assistance pro- 
grams are not a real answer to the problem 
because they are no help until after the in- 
dividual is reduced from self-sufficiency to 
poverty. The goal should be to prevent 
poverty—to keep people off relief. Many 
older people preserve their dignity and in- 
dependence even though barely able to meet 
their day-to-day living expenses. These peo- 
ple are constantly faced with the threat that 
a costly illness will wipe out a lifetime of sav- 
ings, threaten the ownership of a home, and 
force them, after a lifetime of independence, 
to go on record as being no longer self-suf- 
ficient members of their community. It is 
unfortunate, but I am sure it is true, that 
aged people will go without the necessities 
of life before they will go before strangers 
and ask for charity. 

I am convinced that the Federal Govern- 
ment must act without further delay to help 
our older people meet their health care costs. 
I am equally convinced that this help must 
be provided in a way that maintains the in- 
dividual dignity of older people as well as 
their security. It is for these reasons that I 
have introduced a bill to provide hospital 
insurance for the aged under social security 
and have pledged my support for Repre- 
sentative King’s identical administration bill 
which will, when enacted, provide a program 
of hospital insurance for the aged under 
social security. 

Our hospital insurance proposal contem- 
plates that the financing of basic hospital in- 
surance protection for the aged through so- 
cial security would be the keystone of a 
threefold structure of protection for the. aged 
in meeting the cost of health care. First, 
basic hospital insurance protection would 
be afforded the Nation's aged through social 
security; second, the existence of a program 
of basic protection would encourage the de- 
velopment of additional protection through 
individual savings, private insurance, and 
employer benefit plans; third, good medical 
assistance would become practicable in all 
States to help the relatively small group not 
eligible for the basic protection under social 
security. 

If hospital insurance were provided under 
social security the workers’ payments would 
be spread over their working lifetimes and 
would be matched by payments by their em- 
ployers, so that only modest employee pay- 
ments would be required. 
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Those already old, it is true, would receive 
this hospital insurance protection without 
having contributed to the cost. But this is 
one of the advantages of a social insurance 
program. Under social insurance, the benefit 
of any improvements that are made in the 
program are made available to those who are 
already retired as well as those who will re- 
tire in the future. This has been the case 
with all the social security benefit increases 
enacted since the program started. 

Few issues have stirred up as much contro- 
versy and discussion as the problem of meet- 
ing the health care costs of the aged. Much 
of the discussion has refiected more heat than 
light. Accusations, misstatements, half- 
truths, and glittering generalities have filled 
the air. Much of the correspondence I have 
received shows that my constituents are for 
a program of medical care for our aged under 
social security, and they are tired of attacks 
used by opponents to defeat a proposal that 
would mean so much to the great majority 
of our people. 

Mr. Chairman, in concluding, I would like 
to point out that the late President Kennedy 
fully supported and worked for our aged and 
the proposal to protect them against their 
hospital costs. There are few who need be 
reminded that he told the House in a message 
to the Congress in February 1963, that “hos- 
pital insurance for our older citizen on social 
security offers a reasonable and practical 50- 
lution to a critical problem. Tt is the logical 
extension of a principle established 28 years 
ago in the social security system and con- 
firmed many times since by both Congress 
and the American voters. It is based on the 
fundamental premise that contributions dur- 
ing the working years, matched by em- 
ployers’ contributions, should enable peo- 
ple to prepay and build earned rights and 
benefits to safeguard them in their old age.” 

And President Johnson, before assuming 
the highest office in the land, and now in that 
office, has urged positive action on this criti- 
cal proposal and is working to see that posi- 
tive action is taken. 

I want to urge the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to give the Members of the House an 
opportunity to vote on this bill. My con- 
stituents, and the general public, and my 
colleagues are all concerned with the ques- 
tion, and we want our votes counted on this 
matter of such great national significance. 
This issue has been in the national spotlight 
and it is time to bring it to a vote in the 
national forum. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members 
of the committee, 


Excessive Beef Imports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp a resolution passed 
by the South Dakota Legislature dealing 
with the serious problem of the excessive 
beef imports. 

The resolution is as follows: 

Senate CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 6 
Concurrent resolution memorializing the 

Congress of the United States; His Excel- 

lency the President of the United States; 

pertaining to beef imports 

Be is resolved by the Senate of the State of 
South Dakota, the house of representatives 
concurring therein: 


1964 


(Introduced by Messrs. Ramey and Abdnor) 


Whereas agriculture as a whole during 1963 
Suffered numerous setbacks and this condi- 
tion or any solution or program relative 
thereto were not set forth in any manner in 
President Johnson's state of the Union mes- 
Sage; and 

Whereas according to a news release from 
the Agricultural Department of the United 
States published in newspapers during the 
last few days of 1963, it was revealed that 
farm prices in comparison to items upon 
which parity is figured had reached their 
lowest point since 1939; and 

Whereas farmers received 5% percent less 
for their livestock marketed in 1963 and that 
Such loss had an adverse effect upon all 
farming and ranching operations and that 
Such loss was reflected not only in livestock 
Produce but also in the raising of feed 
Brains; and 

Whereas all the farming people are more 
than desirous of doing their share in the 
field of foreign relations, people associated 
with agriculture are entitled to some of the 
Considerations given to all other agencies 
throughout the United States, and while it 
is apparent that there is a great divergence 
of opinion over Government subsidy pro- 
grams as shown by the defeat of the wheat 
Teferendum, certainly all people in agricul- 
ture believe in equal protection of the ag- 
Ticulture industry as furnished by the laws 
of the U.S. Government for other industries; 
and 

Whereas imports of boneless beef, veal and 
Mutton, and all fresh or frozen products as 
a whole of these items have more than tripled 
Since 1959 when Congress reduced import 
duties on these products by 50 percent, and 
following which the United States swung 
from a position of being a net exporter of 
these products to a net importer thereof; 
and 


Whereas from 1960 to 1962 the total meat 
Consumption in the United States increased 
by 4.3 percent and during the same period 
the consumption of imported beef increased 
by 81.8 percent, and while in 1930 the tariff 
on beef imported into the United States 
amounted to 58 percent of the value of the 
domestic product, by 1962 the tariff had been 
Teduced to 9.5 percent of the domestic prod- 
Uct; and 

Whereas most of the foreign nations send- 
ing meats to the United States have stringent 


as amendments to the 1963 feed grain bill 
to effectuate reduction of such imports, and 
by the inclusion of such amendments in the 
teed program attempted to gain the 
Support of feed grain producers for the live- 
Stock industry; and 

Whereas all the foregoing facts and many 
more similar thereto were presented on the 
floor of the U.S. Senate in open discussion 
Without dispute and are reported in the 
ConcressIONAL RECORD of Wednesday, May 
15, 1963, between pages 8202 and 8218 there- 
of; and 

Whereas on page 8215, Senator MUNDT, 
Senior Senator from South Dakota, spoke in 
Support of such legislation, and subsequently 
voted therefor; and 

Whereas Senator McGovern, the junior 
Senator from South Dakota, according to 
late press releases now also recognizes the 
Serious adverse effect that imports of foreign 
livestock products have upon prices paid 
South Dakota farmers: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the President and Congress 
be memorialized by this body and especially 
that all congressional delegates of South Da- 
Kota to the U.S. Congress be memorialized 
to pass legislation such as that introduced 
by Senators Curtis and Sm«apson as before 
Stated, to afford the agricultural industry 
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support similar to that given to other indus- 
tries of this Nation, and which action would 
substantially assist the agricultural industry 
without the use of Government funds, 
Adopted by the senate January 30, 1964. 
Concurred in the house of representatives 
February 6, 1964. 
NILS A. Bon, 
Lieutenant Governor, 
President of the Senate. 
Attest: 
NIELS P. JENSEN, 
Secretary, State Senate. 
PAUL E. Brown, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
Attest: 
W. J. MATSON, 
Chief Clerk, 
House of Representatives. 


Poetic Tribute to Late President John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the finest poems about our late beloved 
and lamented President John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy, that I have read, was written 
by Mrs. Molly Kazan and was printed by 
the New York Herald Tribune the day of 
the Kennedy funeral and reprinted on 
Thanksgiving Day. Under unanimous 
consent, I include this poem with my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

THANKSGIVING 1963 
(By Molly Kazan) 
I think that what he gave us most was pride. 
It felt good to have a President like that: 
bright, brave and funny and goodlooking. 


I saw him once drive down East Seventy- 
second Street 

in an open car, in the autumn sun 

(as he drove yesterday in Dallas.) 

His thatch of brown hair looked as though it 
had grown extra thick 

the way our wood animals in Connecticut 

grow extra fur for winter. 

And he looked as though it was fun to be 
alive, 

to be a politician, 

to be a President, 

to be a Kennedy, 

to be a man, 


He revived our pride. 

It felt good to have a President 

who read his mail, 

who read the papers, 

who read books and played touch football. 

It was a pleasure and a cause for pride 

to watch him take the quizzing of the press 

with cameras grinding— 

take it in his stride, 

with zest. 

He d parry, thrust, answer or duck, 

and fire a verbal shot on target, 

hitting with the same answer, the segrega- 
tionists in a Louisiana hamlet and a 
government in southeast Asia. 

He made you feel that he knew what was 
going on in both places, 

He would come out of the quiz with an A“ 

in Economics, Military Science, Constitution- 
al Law, Farm Problems and the moon- 
shot p. 

and still take time to appreciate Miss May 
Craig. 
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We were privileged to see him on the worst 
day 
(till yesterday), 


the Bay of Pigs day, 

and we marveled at his coolth and style 

and were amazed at an air (that plainly was 
habitual) 

of modesty 

and even diffidence. 

It felt good to have a President 

who said, It was my fault. 

And went on from there. 


It felt good to have a President 
who looked well in Vienna, Paris, Rome, 
Berlin 


and at the podium of the United Nations 
—and who would go to Dublin, 

put a wreath where it did the most good 
and leave unspoken 

the satisfaction of an Irishman 

enroute to 10 Downing Street 

as head of the U.S. government. 


What was spoken 

was spoken well. 

What was unspoken 

needed to be unspoken. 

It was none of our business if his back hurt. 


He revived our pride. 

He gave grist to our pride. 

He was respectful of intellect; 

he was respectful of excellence; 

he was respectful of accomplishment and 


skill; 

he was respectful of the clear and subtle uses 
of our language: 

he was respectful of courage. 

And all these things he cultivated in himself. 


He was respectful of our heritage. 
He is now part of it. 


He affirmed our future, 

Our future is more hopeful 

because of his work 

but our future is not safe nor sure. 

He kept telling us that. 

This is a very dangerous and uncertain world, 
Iquote. He said that yesterday. 


He respected facts, 
And we must now live with the fact of his 
murder, 


Our children cried when the news came. 
They phoned and we phoned 

and we cried and we were not ashamed of 
crying but we were ashamed of what 
had happened. 

The youngest could not remember any other 
President, not clearly. 

She felt as if the world had stopped. 


We said, it is a shame, a very deep shame. 

But this country will go on 

more proudly 

and with a clearer sense of who we are 

and what we have it in us to become 

because we had a President like that. 

He revived our pride. 

We are lucky that we had him for 3 years. 


The President of the Central Bucks 
Chamber of Commerce, Bucks County, 
Pa., Calls for Expansion of the Fed- 
eral Urban Renewal and Housing 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 
IN THE S 
Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
president of the Central Bucks Chamber 
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of Commerce, Bucks County, Pa., Wil- 

liam O. Kline, of Doylestown, has called 

for support of the administration hous- 
ing program presented to the Congress 
by President Johnson. 

I include the text of the telegram sent 
to the chairman of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee by Mr. Kline. 
Since it appears to indicate that the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce is far from united 
in its opposition to the President's hous- 
ing program, this telegram would seem 
to be of more than passing interest: 

DOYLESTOWN, PA., 
February 4, 1964. 

Co: WRIGHT PATMAN, 

State of Teras, Chairman, House Banking 
and Currency Committee, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D.C.: 

As president of the Central Bucks Chamber 
of Commerce, Bucks County, Pa., for the past 
3 years, I strongly denounce the position 
taken by Mr. Edwin P. Neilan, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and Board Chairman H. Ladd Plum- 
ley, in to both the Federal urban 
renewal and public housing program. I am 
positive they are not speaking for many 
chambers of commerce throughout the 
United States to support this vitally needed 
expand legislation as 


expansion of both these programs. I will be 
glad to appear at your hearing, if requested, 
to make my views known in detall, 
WILLIAM O. KLINE, 
President, 
Central Bucks Chamber of Commerce, 


Civil Rights 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10, 1964 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H-R. 7152) to enforce 
the constitutional right to vote, to confer 
jurisdiction upon the district courts of the 
United States to provide injunctive relief 
against discrimination in public accommo- 
dations, to authorize the Attorney General 
to institute suits to protect constitutional 
rights in education, to establish a Commu- 
nity Relations Service, to extend for 4 years 
the Commission on Civil Rights, to prevent 
discrimination in federally assisted pro- 
grams, to establish a Commission on Equal 
Employment Opportunity, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Chairman, as we 
continue this great debate on civil rights, 
I cannot help but feel that this is a most 


significant and historical period in the. 


annals of our Nation. It is a matter 
which our people have discussed for 
many years and one of vital interest to 
the entire country. I am convinced that 
the problem of civil rights is not only the 
overriding issue of this session of Con- 
gress, but perhaps the most significant 
issue of our time. 

Civil rights is also one of the most dif- 
ficult problems this Nation has ever con- 
fronted in its history. We cannot close 
our eyes and believe that the problem 
does not exist. We cannot ignore it and 
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wish it would somehow disappear. We 
must meet it—and I think what we are 
doing here today is making a sincere 
effort to deal with this problem and to 
find a solution. 

We must recognize that times change. 
We must also recognize that new chal- 
lenges have arisen which demand a new 
approach. This great Nation of ours 
has been characterized throughout its 
history by its ability to adjust to changes 


and to meet the challenges of the times. 


I am confident that we still possess that 
ability. 

Right now we are faced with a tre- 
mendous challenge in the field of civil 
rights. We cannot ignore the fact that 
we are in the throes of a great social 
change, some even refer to it as a social 
revolution. 

More than 100 years ago, in 1863, 
Abraham Lincoln issued his Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation assuring freedom and 
equality to all Americans. Now, a cen- 
tury later, millions of our citizens are 
still deprived of these rights. In the 
South, as well as in other parts of the 
country, we have recently seen strong 
evidence of the impatience of the Negro 
people who are the victims of discrimi- 
nation and racism. This impatience is 
expressed in the form of marches, dem- 
onstrations, sit-ins, protests, appeals. 
Fortunately, they have been of a non- 
violent character, with a few exceptions. 
It would, indeed, be a dark and sad day 
for America if this impatience gives way 
to riots and bloodshed. 

Negro leaders themselves are well 
aware and seriously concerned over such 
developments. James Farmer, the na- 
tional director of CORE—Congress of 
Racial Equality—one of the leading 
Negro organizations in the country, 
stated last summer at the annual con- 
vention of his organization: 

No one can stop the demonstrations. The 
question is: Can we keep them orderly and 
nonviolent? 


This is a matter which deserves much 
thought. Demonstrations can get out of 
control, and the consequences would 
then be most tragic for all concerned, 
Negro and white. Not only could it lead 
to loss of life and destruction of prop- 
erty, but it would alienate the sympathy 
of millions of white people throughout 
the country who support civil rights. It 
would bring much harm to the very 
cause for which Negroes are fighting and 
would set that cause back, and it would 
do irreparable harm to our Nation’s 
prestige abroad. These are factors which 
should be seriously considered by Negro 
leaders in their efforts to keep the dem- 
onstrations from becoming destructive 
and violent. This is a responsibility 
which they must assume. 

At the same time, the white people 
must realize that the Negro is tired of 
excuses and endless debates. He is 
alarmed, and even angry at times, when 
he sees that 100 years after the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation he is still far from 
enjoying rights of citizenship, he is still 
struggling for elemental justice, for the 
right to yote, the right to give his chil- 
dren an education, the right to decent 
housing, equal opportunities for employ- 
ment, and the use of public accommoda- 
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tions. White people, too, must assume 
their share of responsibility under such 
circumstances by showing understanding, 
by avoiding provocation, and by coop- 
erating in the effort to assure civil rights 
for all Americans. 

Let me make one point clear, how- 
ever. We must recognize the right of 
Negroes for equal opportunities for ob- 
taining a job, an education, proper hous- 
ing, and so forth. Denying this right to 
them is indefensible. But granting a 
man a job merely because he is a Negro 
is also indefensible. Merit and ability 
should be the determining factors, and 
not the color of a man’s skin, or his reli- 
gious beliefs, or his national origin. All 
that we ask—and I am sure all that the 
Negroes themselves ask—is that they be 
given an equal opportunity, that the 
same yardstick that is applied to whites 
in employment, housing, education, pub- 
lic accommodations, and the like, should 
also be applied to them. That is a fair 
and just request. 

At all levels of government, Federal, 
State, county, and municipal, we must 
work to find a peaceful solution to this 
problem which, as I stated earlier, is the 
overriding moral issue of our day. 
Americans must realize that the time for 
excuses and explanations has passed, and 
that the time for action has arrived. We 
must reexamine our sense of moral 
values and moral objectives. We cannot 
afford in good conscience to let the strug- 
gle of the Negro for true emancipation 
take place within a nation that seems 
to have forgotten its own moral values. 
Failure to provide civil rights for all our 
citizens will weaken the fabric of our Na- 
tion at a crucial time in human events 
when we need our full strength to cope 
with other domestic and international 
problems. 

As I reflect over the struggle for civil 
rights, the thought comes to mind: Why 
this intolerance in this great country of 
ours toward the member of a minority 
group, toward the person who belongs to 
a different race or faith? Did we not all 
contribute of our brain and brawn to 
make the United States what it is to- 
day? Do we not all seek the security 
of our country, the welfare of our Nation? 
The children born in our country today 
know neither prejudice nor hatred of 
their playmates in their formative years. 
They are given by Almighty God inalien- 
able rights of freedom and equality. 
which neither man nor law can take away 
from them or deny to them. 

A nation that lives up to these rights 
and provides all of its citizens with the 
opportunity to enjoy them is a happy 
and prosperous nation. A civilization or 
society that assumes the responsibility 
that what is granted to one will be 
granted to all should have no fear that 
it cannot survive the onslaught of com- 
munism. It cannot be vanquished be- 
cause its people have something to live 
by and to fight for. 

It stands to reason that, in this crucial 
era for all of humanity, this is certainly 
a time for all men of good will to unite, 
to set aside their petty bickering, to rise 
above partisan and geographical lines, 
and to go forward together in their ef- 
forts to achieve security and peace. Un- 
fortunately, the civil rights issue serves to 
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divide us, to weaken us, to arouse sec- 
tional strife, and to detract our attention 
from the real problems and dangers fac- 
our country today. This is exactly 
What Khrushchev and his comrades in 
Moscow want—division in our ranks, 
chaos in our land, and our attention di- 
verted to other matters, while they go 
about gobbling up nation after nation 
until we are ready to fall prey to their 
Schemes. We fail to treat a deadly 
Cancer, but worry over a cut on our fin- 
ger. 
This is a time that calls for balanced 


for for civil rights. It is time we real- 
ize that second-class citizenship for any 
segment of our population is no longer 
feasible or desirable. We have outlived 
those concepts. The world will no long- 
er tolerate them. The times have 


I urge you to look at developments in 
Asia and Africa where many new and 
independent nations have recently aris- 
en, and am St Latin America. Just as 


Sooner we realize this, the better for us. 
The longer we cling to outmoded con- 
Cepts, the more we stand to lose at home 
and abroad. 


It was one of our great labor leaders, 
Samuel Gompers, the founder and first 
President of the American Federation of 

, who said; 

America is not merely a name. It is not 
Merely a land. It is not merely a country, 
nor is it merely a continent. America is a 
Symbol; it is an ideal; the hopes of the world 
Can be expressed in the ideal—America. 


That has been true all through our 

. That is the image in which 
Mankind has always regarded our Na- 
tlon—the symbol, the ideal, the hope of 
humanity. The story of America over 
the past two centuries is the story of a 
rowing and expanding nation where 
new opportunities have been opened up 
to more and more of its citizens, so that 
they can participate as equal partners 
in a free society—tfree also from discrimi- 
Nation. Instead of freedom from dis- 
Crimination, some sections of our citi- 
renry are suffering from an infection of 
discrimination which is sapping our 
Strength, holding back our economic 
growth, and destroying our national 
Unity and the moral fiber of our Nation. 

Consider, for example, what discrim- 
ination in housing is doing to our cities, 
the decay it is causing both in human 
lives and in property. In a book by How- 
ard Moody, called “The City: Metropolis 
or New Jerusalem?"—Published about a 
Year ago—we read as follows: 

A city is dying when it has an eye for 
Teal estate value, but has lost its heart for 
Personal values; when it has an understand- 
ing of traffic flow, but little concern about 
the flow of human beings; when we have in- 
creasing competence in building, but less and 
less time for housing and ethical codes: 
When human values are absent at the heart 
of the city’s decisionmaking, planning, and 
the execution of ite plans. * Then the 
ped dies and all that is left, humanly, is 

y. 
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Unfortunately, this is the situation in 
many of our cities today, large and small, 
where Negroes and others are subject 
to discrimination in housing and to other 
indignities. 

I am opposed to such practices. I am 
opposed to treating Americans as sec- 
ond-class citizens by denying them basic 
rights enjoyed by all others. We must 
not recognize any caste system in the 
United States, or the supremacy of one 
race over another. Such practices can 
never be justified in the light of our 
moral and democratic principles, be- 
cause there is no moral justification for 
racial or religious discrimination. 

This country is comprised of people 
from all corners of the earth, all races, 
religions, and nationality groups. All of 
them have made important contribu- 
tions toward the growth of our country 
and the shaping of its destiny. To abuse 
our civil rights, to continue discrimina- 
tory practices against our fellow citizens, 
is most injurious to our way of life and 
to everything that this Nation has stood 
for and fought for in the last two cen- 
turies. It is intolerable at all times, it is 
morally wrong under any circumstances. 

Somewhere recently I came across 
these lines by an American poet: 

Give us wide walls to build our temple of 
liberty, O God. 

The North shall be built of love, to stand 
against the winds of fate; 

The South of tolerance, that we may, in 
building, outreach hate; 

‘The East our faith, that rises clear and new 
each day; 

The West our hope, that even dies a glorious 


way. 

The threshold ‘neath our feet will be 
humility: 

The roof—the very sky itself—infinity. 

God, give us wide walls to build this great 
temple of American liberty. 


Mr. Chairman, for the sake of our 
great Nation and its future, we must 
build with love and tolerance: with faith 
in our country that it will remain the 
ideal and the hope of mankind; and 
with the firm belief in human brother- 
hood, freedom, and true understanding 
among the nations of the world. We 
cannot be wrong if we are on the side of 
God and man, 


Civil Rights Act of 1963 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1964 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7152) to enforce 
the constitutional right to vote, to confer 
jurisdiction upon the district courts of the 
United States to provide injunctive relief 
against discrimination in public accommoda- 
tions, to authorize the Attorney General to 
institute sults to protect constitutional 
rights in education, to establish a Commu- 
nity Relations Service, to extend for 4 years 
the Commission on Civil Rights, to prevent 
discrimination in federally assisted programs, 
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to establish a Commission on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity, and for other purposes, 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, we are 
drawing near to the close of the debate 
on this deceptively styled civil rights bill. 
In my votes and in the amendments I 
have offered I have endeavored to re- 
move the unconstitutional and totali- 
tarian provisions of this bill. I have 
been joined by many other good Demo- 
crats and a few Republicans. Our votes 
have been cast in this manner because 
we believe in preserving the rights of all 
the people regardless of race, color, or 
creed. 

I have strongly contested these points 
but have won only a few small victories. 
I do not have the time to point out to 
you all of the unconstitutional and total- 
itarian provisions embodied in the bill 
and have been unable to do so in the 9 
days we have debated. There are just 
too many provisions. Certain portions 
of it are so clearly unconstitutional that 
if the bill is enacted the basic and fun- 
damental powers of the States and of the 
local governments to regulate business 
and to govern the relationships of in- 
dividuals to each other will have been 
preempted. 

Some of you have stated privately that 
you are against the bill, yet that you will 
stand on the floor of this House and vote 
in favor of passing this bill because you 
hope to gain a vote by such a vote. This 
is in derogation of your oath to support 
the Constitution. As for me, I refuse to 
barter the liberties provided to all of the 
people in the Constitution and sell their 
freedom for the hope of a vote. 

I think too much of my oath as a Mem- 
ber of Congress and I value my self- 
respect too highly to commit such an act 
of perfidy. This so-called civil rights 
bill will be a campaign issue in all of 
your districts including my own—yet I 
have made my decision and have faced 
the matter squarely as any sincere rep- 
resentative of the people should do. Al- 
ready, this bill is a campaign issue in my 
own district, where a liberal opponent 
has embraced this bill as dear to his 
heart. Nevertheless, I have felt impelled 
to be unequivocal in my stand. Iam not 
a fence straddler and it is not my nature 
to be such and I do not believe that the 
people of the Seventh Texas Congres- 
sional District elected me to betray them, 
as this bill, if enacted, would do. 

Discrimination of every form is demon- 
strated in the bill but its authors were 
extremely careful to refrain from defin- 
ing “discrimination” at any place in the 
proposal. I believe this was wilfully done 
in order to make it easier for its execu- 
tioners to carry out whatever end they 
may seek by regulation rather than being 
bound by the provisions of law. In all 
the history of Congress, no committee 
has ever, ever brought forth a piece of 
legislation that would hand such dicta- 
torial powers to the executive branch 
and particularly to the Attorney General. 
If this bill is enacted as written, I predict 
that within a few years, its strongest 
proponents of today will be coming be- 
fore Congress begging to stop the dis- 
crimination brought on by this act 
against all of the people of this country 
of all races, creeds, and colors. 
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I have always supported equal rights 
under the law for all people; I have al- 
ways been for the protection of the rights 
of every race, regardless of the color of 
skin, or the religion. The amendments 
that I offered on the floor of the House 
during the debate on the bill were to 
guarantee such equal rights. But let me 
tell you, if this piece of legislation goes 
through the Congress, and becomes law, 
we have practiced discrimination against 
our own—our brothers, sisters, mothers, 
fathers, aunts, and uncles, but most ser- 
ious of all, against our own children, be- 
cause we are throwing them back into 
the reactionary feudal days of the past, 
with persecution, liquidation and cen- 
tralized power—and this is true, regard- 
less of race, religion, or color of the skin. 

I do not think that the Democratic 
leader who lies beneath the eternal flame 
atop a hill in Arlington Cemetery would 
have cast his vote for the passing of this 
bill. It does not pay tribute to the ideals 
of nondiscriminatory living. In fact, this 
proposal is 11 bills rolled up into one, at 
least half of which enact discrimination 
into the law of the land, 

I would like to hear any one of the 
supporters of this bill give his defini- 
tion of “liberty.” That small, but mean- 
ingful word, Uberty“ the most precious 
word placed between the covers of a dic- 
tionary. I think that some of the sup- 
porters and even the authors of the bill 
would decline the opportunity to present 
such definition, because it just might tell 
us where they all really stand. 

Someone stood on the floor of the 
House a few days ago, and said that at a 
recent breakfast attended by President 
Johnson and Evangelist Billy Graham, 
the idea was discussed that if there were 
a secret ballot on the bill, that it would 
not get 15 votes in favor of its passage— 
and I think that is true. 

I have been elected to Congress six 
times in the past and I say to you if I 
have ever practiced discrimination 
against any person, group, or body, I do 
not think I would be here today on the 
floor of this House as a Member of Con- 
gress. If there be anyone who thinks 
differently, he is calling the people of the 
Seventh Texas Congressional District 
dishonest. 

We must not move backward into the 
darkness of the past—let us not chain 
our leaders of the future with the 
shackles of totalitarianism contained in 
this vicious proposal. Instead, we should 
look at ourselves, and forget party, left, 
right, middle, or anything else, and think 
of future generations. We must be hon- 
est with ourselves; when liberty is 
chained, it dies. If all the Members of 
the U.S. Congress would be honest with 
themselves and with posterity—if they 
really care for the future of our great Na- 
tion, the walls of dictatorship that have 
been drawn in this legislation would be 
dropped, and these 11 bills, wrapped un- 


der one cover and called civil rights 


would be relegated to the infamous 
Hades from whence it came, and America 
could yet be called the land of the free 
and the home of the brave. 

The plea is made that this legislation 
is necessary—that this retreat to medi- 
eval times is good—yet it has been well 
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said that necessity is the plea for every 
infringement of human liberty. It is the 
argument of tyrants and the creed of 
slaves. 

My colleagues, from the depths of my 
heart and with all sincerity, I urge you, 
for the sake of all we hold dear, for the 
sake of human liberty, for the sake of 
posterity, to oppose this bill as it is here 
before us. By doing so, you can insure 
for yourselves the blessing of future gen- 
erations. If this bill is enacted you will 
have entombed liberty and earned for 
yourself the fervent condemnation by 
your children and your children’s chil- 
dren for enslaving them . 

As we approach the end of debate on 
whether to impose this instrument of dis- 
honor and disgrace upon a free people, I 
stand here pleading and praying on be- 
half of the people in the words of that 
king of olden times—‘‘deliver us into the 
hands of a merciful God; place us not in 
the hands of man.” 


Narragansett Bay: A Great New Sea 
Laboratory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
article written by Dr. John A. Knauss, 
dean, Graduate School of Oceanography, 
University of Rhode Island. The article 
appeared in the February 1964 issue of 
the New Englander. It is an excellent 
analysis of the vigorous growth in re- 
search facilities now underway in Nar- 
ragansett Bay: 

On THE SHORE OF NARRAGANSETT BAY: A GREAT 
New Sea LABORATORY-—MORE THAN THE MIL- 
LIONS OF DOLLARS It Is ADDING TO THE 
REGION’S Economy, THIS SEASIDE COMPLEX 
Is AppING TO Max's KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
VAST AND MYSTERIOUS SEA 

(By Dr. John A. Knauss, dean, Graduate 


School of Oceanography, University of 
Rhode Island) 
After struggling to raise a crop on the 


rocky soll of New England, many of the area's 
early settlers turned to the sea for a living: 
hunting fish for food and carrying the com- 
merce of the world in their swift vessels. 
But the world beneath the waves remained 
a mystery. 

While farmers were learning about crop 
rotation, chemical fertilizers, selective breed- 
ing, and pesticides, the rivers, bays, and 
coastal ocean areas were giant 
cesspools to accommodate the wastes of a 
booming population and industrial economy. 

The fishing boats still go out from Rock- 
land, Gloucester, Boston, New Bedford, and 
Point Judith, but despite progress in de- 
veloping electronic aids, improved power 
systems, and some new fishing gear, man is 
still a hunter in an uncertain environment. 

As a result of the lag in modernizing its 
fishing and processing techniques, this 
country has slipped from the second largest 
fishing nation to fifth after Japan, Peru, Red 
China, and Russia. 

In 1962, for instance, 72 percent of the 
U.S. fishing fleet was from 11 to 50 years 
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old. The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
has reported “the average medium trawler 
fishing North Atlantic waters was built in 
1941. Small trawlers are even older—the 
average vessel having been built in 1938." 

However, there is hope now that new legis- 
lation—raising the subsidy rate for construc- 
tion of new vessels from 33% to 50 percent 
will enable construction of vessels better able 
to compete with foreign intruders. 

Despite the handicaps, the New England 
fishing industry's catch was worth in excess 
of $60 million, according to the most recent 
Federal reports. 

Meanwhile, pollution kills or makes un- 
fit for human consumption whole popula- 
tions of fish and shellfish. It threatens the 
growing boating and recreation industries. 

Piecemeal efforts to protect and develop 
the region’s bountiful marine resources have, 
in many cases, been hampered by ignorance. 

But a growing $6 million marine research 
complex at Narragansett Bay, RI., should 
help provide the knowledge and data to cope 
with the expanding marine problems. 

Nucleus for this development is the 88-acre 
Narrangansett Bay campus of the University 
of Rhode Island, headquarters for the grad- 
uate school of oceanography and home port 
for the 180-foot research vessel, Trident. To- 
gether the facilities represent an investment 
of about. $650,000. Its annual payroll of 
about $580,000 provides 109 scientists, tech- 
nicians, and staff people who work at the site. 

Under an agreement with the Association 
of New England State Universities, Univer- 
sity of Rhode Island has volunteered to be- 
come the center for marine sciences in the 
six-State region, 

As a result of this arrangement students 
from anywhere in New England may enroll 
in the masters or Ph. D. programs at the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island on the same tuition 
basis as is granted Rhode Island students 
who enroll at the school. 

To the south of the University of Rhode 
Island campus sits a squat concrete fortress, 
housing Rhode Island’s first critical nuclear 
reactor. The $1 million “swimming pool” 
model was built as a research tool on land 
donated to the Rhode Island Atomic Energy 
Commission by the University of Rhode 
Island. In addition to providing researchers 
with short-lived isotopes, the reactor prom- 
ises to be a powerful drawing card for sci- 
entific talent. 

There are also other applications in the 
marine sciences. For instance, a planned 
University of Rhode Island project calls for 
bombarding fish organs and tissue with neu- 
trons. This very precise method of deter- 
mining the quantity of elements present may 
allow biologists to detect minute differences 
between different groups of the same species. 
Later it might be possible to introduce vary- 
ing trace elements into fish tissue so they 
would be permanently marked.“ . This 
might give a ready means for studying the 
habits and migratory patterns of fish. 

A few hundred yards to the north of the 
reactor, equipment is being moved into the 
U.S. Public Health Service's (U.S. PHS) 
$1,165,000 facility: The Northeast Shellfish 
Sanitation Research Center. 

By this summer the shovels will break 
ground for a fourth building: the U.S. PHS, 
$1,700,000 Water Quality Criteria Laboratory. 

In the planning stages for the area is the 
Marine Sports Research Station which it is 
expected the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
will construct. Like the other Federal fa- 
cilities, it will probably be built on land 
donated by the University of Rhode Island 
board of trustees. 

Eventually over 300 persons will be gath- 
ered together on the hillside site overlooking 
the waters of Narragansett Bay and the At- 
lantic Ocean. 

“This small and most sightly spot may well 
become one of the most significant areas for 
science and service to the people of the east- 
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ern seaboard,” Dr. Francis H. Horn, Univer- 
sity of Rhode Island president, has said, add- 
ing “there is a growing feeling that research 
into the nature and resources of the sea may 
hold as great potential for the future as 
Space science.” 

As separate entities any of these facilities 
May make important contributions to the 
Marine sciences, but those of us associated 
With the project are excited about the pos- 
Sibllities that will exist for joint projects 
and for the exchange of ideas—both formally 
and informally. 

In addition there is already some discus- 
Sion about the development of joint facili- 
tles—such as a cooperative library and com- 
Munication center or a common dining hall. 

A demonstration of what many different 
talents can accomplish when brought to bear 
on marine problems is in evidence at Univer- 
ality of Rhode Island. For the past 3 years an 
Organization called the University Committee 
on the Marine Resources Program has looked 
for opportunities to involve faculty members 
in research in the marine sciences. This 
Committee has been chaired by Dr. Nelson 
Marshall, professor of biological oceanog- 
Taphy. 

Today members of 13 departments, other 

the school of oceanography, are engaged 
in marine studies or research. An agricul- 
tural economist compiled a report on The 
Economic Effect of Narragansett Bay upon 
Surrounding Communities." The director of 
the computer laboratory (who is also an 
Oceanographer) is studying computer appli- 
Cations in fishing biology. An agronomist is 
developing methods of rebuilding dunes and 
8 beaches by plantings. 

Many suggestions have been made that col- 
leges of fisheries, somewhat like colleges of 
agriculture, should be established, but this 
Would be time consuming, expensive, and 
cumbersome. At present it appears that ex- 

resources and knowledge within the 
3 are sufficient to accomplish the 


As Dr. Marshall has noted, Glve people a 
Chance to work on problems of the sea, and 
they love it.” 

The great need today is for intelligent 
Planning to resolve conflicts in utilization of 
the region’s marine resources. For instance, 
Narragansett Bay, RI. is used by the Navy, 
by sports and commercial fishermen, and by 

ting and sailing enthusiasts. It is also a 
Cesspool for pollution, but its shores remain, 
tor the time being, a desirable site for resi- 
dential housing. 

No effective long-range planning can be 
Undertaken without taking all these varied 
Uses and the economic consequences into 
Consideration, While universities and other 
Tesearch agencies can provide information 
and studies, it is the responsibility of exist- 
ing social and political organizations to take 
Action. 

However, many of us believe more can be 
done by the university in developing an ap- 
Plied fisheries program, in educating the pub- 
lie to the problems in managing and devel- 
°ping marine resources, and in closing the 
gap between scientific discovery and on-the- 
Job application. This might result in some 

of “extension” program such as now 
exists in colleges of agriculture. 

Steps have already been made in this di- 
rection, For the past 3 years, for instance, 
Dr. Marshall’s marine resources program has 
Sponsored a “Fishermen's Forum” on the 
University of Rhode Island campus. Last 
May the topics covered included, “Fishing 
With the New Stern Trawler,” “New Develop- 
ments in Fish Oil, Meal, and Solubles,” “Ves- 
Sel Subsidies, Loans, and Grants—Present 
Rules and Proposed Legislation,” “Electronic 
Aids to Fishing and Navigation,” and “Pish- 
ery Research Methods.” Local fishermen 
had a chance to listen and then ask questions 
of a marine engineer, officials from the U.S. 
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Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, and a Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island biological oceanog- 
er. 

Although much of our attention is focused 
on the bays, estuaries, and nearby coastal 
ocean, the research being conducted far out 
to sea aboard Trident will also have an im- 
pact in many areas. 

The movements of the ocean effect the 
distribution of animal and plant life and 
distribute the minerals forming the basic 
foodstuffs. Phytoplankton—the minute 
plants of the sea—are the initial link in the 
food chain, The sea also acts as a mammoth 
heat reservoir influencing weather. Many 


first breed and then migrate great distances 


before they are caught. 

The Federal research facilities that are be- 
ing developed in Rhode Island reflect a con- 
cern for the public health and welfare. Wes- 
ley E. Gilbertson, chief of the Division of 
Environmental Engineering and Food Pro- 
tection of the U.S. PHS, said problems with 
shellfish sanitation had been manifested in 
three outbreaks of infectious hepatitis, one 
small outbreak of typhoid fever, four sepa- 
rate instances of paralytic shellfish poison- 
ing, and a recent incident involving a previ- 
ously unknown toxin.” 

Is there some way polluted shellfish may 
be purified? A study is already being con- 
ducted of various processes by the Rhode 
Island Division of Fish and Game at Bristol, 
R.I. Scientists from the Northeast Shellfish 
Sanitation Research Center and University 
of Rhode Island are cooperating in the in- 
vestigation. 

In New England in 1961, according to the 
U.S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, the 
shellfish crop had a value of $29 million. On 
the basis of a survey of Narragansett Bay, 
John L. Rego, former director of the Rhode 
Island Department of Agriculture, has esti- 
mated that the value of the shellfish crop 
in Rhode Island could be nearly doubled if 
some purification process were developed and 
put to use. 

The sports fishing scientists want to find 
out what it takes to produce game fish; how 
they can spawn in large numbers and obtain 
sufficient food. They are also interested in 
pollution and pesticides and what effects 
these varying agents have on fish. The 
Rhode Island facility will also be the base 
for study of fish migration in Massachusetts’ 
waters and elsewhere. 

The question of what constitutes pollu- 
tion may seem to be a simple one at first, 
but the definition advanced by the man re- 
sponsible for planning the work of the water 
quality criteria lab is a broad one and indi- 
cates the scope of the work to be under- 
taken by this facility. 

Dr. Clarence M. Tarzwell calls pollution, 
“the addition of any material, or any change 
in the quality of water, which interferes 
with, or lessens, or destroys a desired use.” 
Therefore the acceptable limits for the con- 
centration of a material might vary, depend- 
ing on whether the area under construction 
was to be used for bathing, fishing, or 
boating, 

To accomplish the water quality control 
Iab's work, one of the most unusual and ex- 
tensive aquariums in the world will be 
gathered together under the same roof. This 
will mean collecting marine organisms up 
and down the éntire coast. Then short-term 
screening tests will be run to determine 
which species are most sensitive to toxic 
materials. 

More extensive studies of the most sensi- 
tive species will then be conducted. Pinally, 
the toxic factors will be investigated under 
“environmental” conditions to insure that 
laboratory findings are not contrary to what 
yonu actually happen in the natural set- 

g. 

After completion of this process, the scien- 
tists will be ready to make recommendations 
on water quality standards which must then 
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be accepted by the State and Federal Govern- 
ments, 

These and related research activities all 
over the country give promise of producing 
revolutionary changes in utilizing the re- 
sources of the sea. 

. Sanh Fi Saila, University of Rhode 
an te professor of oceanography, 
sald: “the tins wilt come. When Wo wih te 
farming clams, just like potatoes and there 
will probably be more money in it, too.” 
He also thinks it is within the realm of pos- 
sibility to predict the location of fish using 
a computer programed to accept such in- 
formation as barometric pressure, tempera- 
tures, and other hy hic data. 

It is also likely that steps will be taken 
to insure that a greater percentage of eggs 
hatch and infant mortality in fish is de- 
creased, 

We may soon be mining the sea floor on 
a large scale. Under vast areas of the ocean 
are plentiful deposits of mineral nodules 
containing not only manganese and iron, 
but also smaller percentages of cobalt, cop- 
per, and nickel. 

And someday in the future we may even 
farm the open ocean. In reporting on the 
First International Symposium on Cetacean 
(mammals such as whales and dolphins) 
Research, the magazine, Undersea Technol- 
ogy reported: ; 

“It was proposed that dolphins and other 
sea animals be domesticated to help manage 
sea farms which could help feed the in- 
creasingly large number of hungry people 
in the world. Prof, Ritchie Calder of the 
University of Edinburgh, claimed that sea 
ranches, sea pastures, and sea stud farms are 
not absurdities. 

“He also suggested plowing up ocean floors 
with pumps to put organic and mineral ma- 


dolphin, as the sheep dog or even the farm 
manager of our submarine ranches.’ Great 
arms of the sea could be fenced off, he said, 
by putting mild electric shock waves across 
the entrances to fish from mi- 
grating, just as strands of electric wire re- 
mind farm animals.” 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 183, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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HON. CLAIBORNE PELL 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the follow- 
ing remarks of the Honorable FERNAND 
Sr GERMAIN, Member of Congress from 
the First District of Rhode Island, which 
were to be given at the annual Awards 
Dinner of the Boy Scouts of America in 
Woonsocket, R.I. The substance of this 
address concerns, most appropriately, 
the National Service Corps Act. 

I am a firm supporter of this concept, 
and a cosponsor of this legislation in the 
Senate. Congressman St GERMAIN, in 
this excellent speech, points out that the 
proposed National Service Corps is an in- 
tegral part of the administration’s pro- 
gram to help abolish poverty in our 
country. 

Therefore, I take this opportunity to 
call to my colleague’s attention Con- 
gressman ST Germatn’s address, for I be- 
lieve it both underscores the need for 
this legislation and plainly demonstrates 
the benefits that would be accrued by our 
entire Nation. 


There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY HON. FERNAND J. Sr GER- 
MAIN, MEMBER or CONGRESS, First DISTRICT, 
RHODE ISLAND, AT THE ANNUAL AWARDS 
DINNER, THUNDERMIST Disraicr, Bor 
Scouts oF AMERICA, SATURDAY EVENING, 
FEBRUARY 8, 1964, WOONSOCKET, RI. 

The Boy Scouts of America is one of the 
greatest organizations in this country. The 
benefits it has given the youth of the Nation 
are zo numerous that it would take a sepa- 
rate speech just to mention each of them. 

There is one common factor, however, in 
all the activities of the Boy Scouts—that 
factor is service—service in the name of God, 
in the name of fellow men, and in the name 
of country. There is no better way to assure 
that a boy will learn the virtues of fairness, 
tolerance, patriotism, and helpfulness than 
to have him join the Boy Scouts and par- 
ticipate in the many phases of its work. 

Service is given by the Boy Scouts and 
similar organizations for the simple reason 
that service is needed. Americans have al- 
Ways been quick to respond to this need. A 
good example of this is the Peace Corps which 
has aided countless millions of people abroad 
in both direct and indirect ways. We are 
all familiar with the efforts of its thousands 
of volunteers—both young and old—who 
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have left the security and comforts of the 
United States in order to be of personal and 
immediate help to the sick, the destitute, and 
the suffering throughout the far corners. of 
the world. 

Spectacular though the success of the 
Peace Corps has been, we must not forget the 
great needs which exist here at home. Al- 
though it seems hard for most of us to be- 
lieve, just short of 40 million Americans are 
in dire straits and desperately need assist- 
ance. These 40 million people must be classi- 
fied as seriously deprived citizens. They are 
the people in city and rural slums who so 
few of us see. They are mentally retarded 
children in understaffed institutions 
throughout the Nation. They are the 
migrant farm workers and their children who 
roam from place to place with the availability 
of work. They are the American Indlans, 
many of whose living conditions are so bad 
that their life expectancy is 20 years less 
than ours, 

In order to meet these and other pressing 
needs, our late and beloved President, John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy, proposed the creation of 
an agency similar to the Peace Corps which 
would work on the domestic scene. I am very 
proud to be one of the cosponsors of this bill 
which is titled, appropriately enough, the 
National Service Corps Act. 

President Kennedy’s proposal was made 
after a thorough study by a committee com- 
posed of members of the Cabinet under the 
chairmanship of the Attorney General. They 
recommended a program which would call to 
service a maximum of 5,000 dedicated citi- 
zens of all ages to give a year or two of their 
time in a dedicated effort to improve the lot 
of their fellow Americans who need help so 
badly. These volunteers would only receive 
a nominal stipend as a living allowance. Like 
the volunteers of the Peace Corps, their main 
compensation would be the satisfaction of 
knowing that they were making a real con- 
tribution to the welfare of those far less 
fortunate than themselves. 

I want to stress that the National Service 
Corps proposal is not a bid by the Federal 
Government to encroach upon the work be- 
ing done by State and private agencies. To 
the contrary, local initiative is envisioned as 
the cornerstone of the entire program. The 
proof of this is that National Service Corps 
personnel would go only to communities 
and areas where they were specifically in- 
vited. Moreover, their work would last for 
only a limited period of time and they would 
always be under the supervision of local 
agencies. Once again, the motivating idea 
of the Corps is service, and there will be no 
attempt by the Federal Government to ex- 
tend either its authority or influence. When 
the job is done, the volunteers will depart, 
leaving it to the local agencies to continue 
the work which has begun. 

Despite the real need which exists for 
establishment of the Corps, and despite the 
fact that it has received strong support from 
numerous public service groups throughout 
the country who agree that a project of such 
scope must have a Federal base in order to 
be successful, the National Service Corps Act 
passed the Senate by only a few votes and 
is still in committee on the House side. 

It is imperative that the bill become law 
in the near future so that President John- 


son's declared war against poverty and want 
may be fought in the most effective and ef- 
ficient way. In his state of the Union mes- 
sage at the beginning of the current con- 
gressional session, President Johnson echoed 
the late President Kennedy's call for action 
by stating: 

“We must create a National Service Corps 
to help the-economically handicapped of our 
country the same way the Peace Corps helps 
those abroad.“ 

The President's statement makes it plain 
that the National Service Corps is an integral 
part of the great program to abolish poverty 
in our country which ranks among the most 
prosperous on earth. The Corps would aid 
in the antipoverty campaign in three im- 
portant ways: 

1. It would help supply the skilled trained 
manpower which will be needed by commu- 
nities undertaking antipoverty programs 
but lacking personnel to man them, All in- 
dications point to the fact that these per- 
sonnel shortages will be serious. 

2. It would help to bring immediate visi- 
bility to problems and to the community's 
effort to solve them. 

3. It would provide the necessary motiva- 
tion to get communities going on the task. 

You may be sure that as your Congressman 
I shall continue to press for final passage of 
this Important legislation. Perhaps some of 
you people here tonight, or your friends, 
may at some time become volunteers in the 
Corps. To my mind, it would be a marvelous 
experience for young people graduating from 
college who want to spend a year or two in 
humanitarian service before entering upon 
their careers, regardless of what those careers 
might be. It would also be a tremendous 
experience for senior citizens who have re- 
tired but have a strong desire to continue to 
lead useful and productive lives. While 
these two groups are ideally suited to the 
work of the Corps, any qualified citizen who 
has the time and the interest will be welcome 
to join in this effort. 

To sum up, the National Service Corps 
will be an organization of dedicated Ameri- 
cans pledged to do a difficult, tedious, and 
usually thankless job—helping others to help 
themselves. They will be men and women 
not looking for material rewards, but spirit- 
ual and ones. From the point of 
view of many so-called practical persons, 
they will be considered impractical idealists 
who are wasting a year or two of their lives 
in assisting people who will never be able 
to help them. Several years ago, the same 
“practical” citizens were saying the identical 
thing about the Peace Corps volunteers. 
They were dreamers, so the story went, going 
abroad to impossible places to do an im- 
possible job, The success of the Peace Corps 
has proved that its antagonists were wrong. 
The job has been done and continues to be 
done. The same will be true of the National 
Service Corps on the domestic front. 

In wartime, all citizens of a country join 
together in a common effort to achieve vic- 
tory. All-out war against poverty has now 
been declared here in our own country, It 
is the duty of every American to support the 
President in this fight. If all of us do this, 
the conquest of man's deadly enemies of 
pores disease, and ignorance will be as- 
sured, 
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Render Unto Dairy What Is Dairy’s 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the importance of congression- 
al action to aid all our dairy farmers is 
emphasized by the vital role which dairy- 
ing plays in our total farm economy. 

Dairy products led the list in value of 
basic farm commodities produced in 1963. 
Milk and its products accounted for 
$4,805 million of the income of our Na- 
tion's farmers last year. Cotton came in 
a poor second, accounting for $2,837 mil- 
lion of our farm income. Wheat, which 
was third, brought in $2,071 million. 

As I pointed out in a letter to the dele- 
gates to the 33d annual convention of 
the Wisconsin Farmers Union, it is an 
unfortunate fact that the problems of our 
dairy farmers sometimes tend to be rele- 
gated to a place of lesser importance be- 
hind the problems of the producers of 
other commodities, such as cotton and 
wheat. According to a statement made 
on February 11 by Under Secretary of 
Agriculture Charles Murphy before the 
Senate Agriculture Committee, the total 
expenditure for the cotton program this 
year will be nearly $800 million. By con- 
trast, the cost of the dairy price support 
program for the current marketing year 
is estimated at $376 million. 

In other words, the value of our cot- 
ton production is 59 percent of the value 
of our dairy production. Yet the cost 
of our cotton program is 212 percent of 
the cost of the dairy program. Frankly, I 
think it is high time the Congress gives 
to the dairy industry the attention which 
it deserves. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include my message to the Wisconsin 
Farmers Union in the RECORD: 

FEBRUARY 14, 1964. 

GILBERT ROHDE, 

President, Wisconsin Farmers Union, Wis- 
consin Farmers Union Convention, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Dear Fury: Please extend my greetings 
and best wishes to the delegates to the 33d 
annual convention of the Wisconsin Farm- 
ers Union, being held February 16, 17, and 18 
in Madison. I regret that congressional busi- 
ness prevents me from being there in person 
for this important meeting of Wisconsin 
farmers. 

Since we share a common interest in a 
healthy dairy economy, I wish to comment 
briefly on the necessity for a comprehensive 
and sound dairy program to raise the income 
of dairymen and cut our burdensome dairy 
surpluses. Needless to say, I am delighted 
that President Johnson has included dairy 

ucts among the five commodities re- 
quiring the immediate attention of Congress. 

The other commodities are wheat, cotton, 

sugar, and potatoes. 

It is an unfortunate fact that the prob- 
lems of our dairymen sometimes tend to be 
relegated to a place of lesser importance be- 
hind the problems of the producers of other 
commodities, such as cotton and wheat. 
However, the importance of our dairy indus- 
try to our total farm economy cannot be 
overemphasized. 
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Dairy products led the list in value of basic 
farm commodities produced in 1963. Milk 
and its products accounted for $4,805 million 
of the income of our Nation's farmers last 
year. Cotton came in a poor second, ac- 
counting for $2,837 million of our farm in- 
come, Wheat, which was third, brought in 
$2,071 million. 

These figures are particularly interesting 
when you compare the cost of the current 
programs for dairy and cotton. According 
to a statement made February 11 by Under 
Secretary of Agriculture Charles Murphy be- 
fore the Senate Agriculture Committee, the 
total expenditure for the cotton program 
this year will be nearly $800 million. By 
contrast, the cost of the dairy price support 
program for the current marketing year is 
estimated at $376 million. 

In other words, the value of our cotton 
production is 59 percent of the value of our 
dairy production. Yet the cost of our cotton 
program is 212 percent of the cost of the 
dairy program. Frankly, I think it is 
high time the Congress gives to the dairy 
industry the attention which it deserves. 

I am encouraged by the fact that the Presi- 
dent is recommending legislation to aid man- 
ufacturing milk producers as well as those 
under Federal milk marketing orders. In 
his farm message to Congress, he called for 
the two-way dairy program which is provided 
in legislation that I have introduced in the 
House. 

Specifically, my bill authorizes direct pay- 
ments to producers outside Federal milk 
marketing orders who voluntarily agree not 
to expand their production beyond that of 
the base year, or a percentage of the base 
year. It retains the present floor of 75 per- 
cent of parity under dairy price supports. 

In addition, the measure permits produc- 
ers in Federal milk market order areas to re- 
duce their production of milk without re- 
ducing their share of the class I market. 
Payments for surplus reduction are also in- 
cluded. 

Currently, the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee has before it a Senate-passed bill which 
is restricted to Federal milk markets. Well 
over 600,000 farmers sell their milk outside 
of Federal order markets, as compared with 
the 187,000 producers operating under the 
Federal milk orders. Over 75 percent of the 
milk produced in Wisconsin is sold in a rel- 
atively free market. 

I have made no secret of my opposition 
to the Senate bill, for I do not believe the 
benefits of a dairy program should be con- 
fined to the minority of our dairy farmers 
who, because of a lucky geographical acci- 
dent, are already benefiting from the higher 
price provisions of Federal milk marketing 
orders. I am hopeful that President John- 
son's dairy recommendations will be of ma- 
terial help to those of us in Congress who are 
working for a comprehensive dairy program 
for both manufacturing milk and Federal 
market order dairymen. 

Again, my good wishes for a successful 
meeting and another successful year. 

Sincerely yours, A 
LESTER JOHNSON. 


Lincoln Day Address by Mark Evans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 
Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on Febru- 


ary 7, 1964, the Republicans of Allegany 
County, Md., were privileged to have 
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Mr. Mark Evans, vice president of Me- 
tromedia, Inc., as the guest speaker 
at our annual Lincoln Day dinner. 

Each of us has come to know Mark 
Evans as a man of great insight—a man 
who has become a welcome TV visitor in 
our homes. His interviews and com- 
mentary have contributed greatly to our 
understanding and appreciation of pub- 
lic affairs. 

As was expected, Mark Evans came 
to Allegany County with a message. His 
message is applicable to all American cit- 
izens who might take for granted the 
system of government which we espouse. 
Those citizens of Allegany County who 
were present at the Lincoln Day dinner 
on February 7 were much the better for 
having heard Mark Evans. 

His address presents questions of ut- 
most importance to all Americans. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the speech delivered by Mark 
Evans at the annual Lincoln Day din- 
ner in Cumberland, Md., be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mark Evans, VICE PRESIDENT, METROMEDIA, 
Inc., AT ANNUAL LINCOLN DAY DINNER, 
ALLEGANY COUNTRY, CUMBERLAND, Mp. 

I wonder, as I'm sure you have at times, 
what we concerned ourselves with before 
communism came along. I wonder where it 
all began? I wonder how it all began? 

Winston Churchill, in his magnificent 
perspicacity—his ability to put the finger 
right on the problem—was defined, I think 
somewhat contradictory in his definition of 
the Soviet Union when he said, “the Soviet 
Union is a riddle wrapped in a mystery in- 
side an enigma.” That sounds like a Wash- 
ington definition but when you analyze it, 
it is fairly sound. Kennan, our for- 
mer Ambassador to the Soviet Union, once 
said there are no experts on the Soviet 
Union—only varying degrees of ignorance, 
To this, I subscribe and plead guilty. Be- 
tween East and West Berlin today, there has 
been built a line of demarcation—a great 
schism—between two ideologies now locked 
in a struggle—literally a death struggle—to 
see which one of these two systems will sur- 
vive. We cannot kid ourselves any longer. 
One of us have got to go. I am sure many 
of you have read and talked a good deal 
about the subject and, incidentally, I had it 
here in a press conference; I lost it some- 
where along the line—it is a piece of barbed 
wire that I literally broke on that line of 
demarcation between the East and West. I 
come from the State of Utah, and I know 
what barbed wire was originally intended 
for, and I'm not sure but what the symbol- 
ism isn't completely still there. 

Being very elemental now, I probably will 
Tepeat something of which you are well 
aware. Let me point out something of the 

und of Sovietdom. First of all, if 
you doubled the United States with our two 
new States—and placed that area over the 
map of Russia, you still wouldn't cover the 
confines of the Soviet Union. Take China 
and Canada and double that area—you still 
wouldn't cover the face of Mother Russia. 

Let's get the full picture and recognize that 

in the United States we have four time 

zones and as you fly across the country you 
can't help but revel in the breadth and 
width of this tremendous land. In the So- 
viet Union, when it is noon on one boundary, 
it is almost midnight on the other bound- 
ary. It covers 11 time zones. They speak— 
and, believe me, this is part of their prob- 
lem—they speak 60 different languages in 
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the Soviet Union—60 different. languages. 
This land covers one-sixth of all the earth, 
without considering their satellites. I think 
there is little doubt in anybody's mind, as 
a student of history, that there never was a 
country on the face of the earth that was 
More ripe and ready for revolution than was 
Russia 40 years ago. 

If ever human life had been completely 
disregarded; if ever there had been a time in 
the history of that country or any country 
When human dignity was at a lower ebb, I 
don't know when it was. They were ripe for 
what happened. It seemed the church and 
the state were vying with each other as to 
Which could be the most evil toward man- 
kind. And, believe me, in the Soviet Union 
today this is the picture—this is the posture 
they paint of capitalism and religion. They 
never let them forget it for one moment. 
Here is the country that was revolution- 
ized by an ideology authorized by a man 
Named Marx, who was born a Jew, became 
a Catholic and finally an atheist; whose phi- 
losophy was passed on to Gorki and Lenin 
and Stalin—and Khrushchev. You may re- 
Member when the Soviet leaders came to 


this country. It was not unusual for them 


to walk along the line of people and walk 
right up—and this is typical Soviet modus 
Operandi—they would walk up to somebody 
and say—How much money do you make?— 
How much rent do you pay?—How many cars 
do you have? No “How do you do”—no in- 
troductions—just that pointblank state- 
ment. I tried it on one of their citizens— 
on several of them, as a matter of fact—one 
afternoon while driving along in a taxicab 
Boing out to the Soviet exhibition. Out of a 
Clear blue sky, using an interpreter who was 
my friend, I said, “Herb, ask him this ques- 
tion. Throw it at him real hard and fast.” 
And it was done. The question was, “What 
do you think of communism?” It was most 
Obvious that it shook the old boy as he 
Stabbed the wheel tightly and almost came 
to a halt as he pulled over to the side and 
analyzed the situation. Finally, he turned 
around in typical Brooklynese fashion with 
palms pointed upward and said, “For 
40 years—it is all I know.” On the plus 
Side, let's remember that here is a country 
Where 40 years ago 95 percent of the people 
Were illiterate; and today it is just reversed. 
Let's remember that this is the same coun- 
try that within 20 years has increased its 
Population only to the point where it was 
20 years ago. Remember, they lost 20 million 
men and 10 million soldiers in the war. 
For some time, I had a on the 
Tadio in Washington that was quite success- 
ful because the people participated. I had 
two telephones on my desk. I would ask the 
Question of the day, and on this particular 
day, I asked the question, “Is it a good idea 
to let Khrushchev come to this country and 
?” After a number of diverse 
Opinions, a lady called, almost in tears, and 
she said, “Mr. Evans, I have a 17-year-old son. 
For 3 years this boy has not made an intelli- 
gent comment at the dinner table. His every 
thought has been girls and cars, and rock 
and roll, and movies and what have you. 
The other evening at the dinner table, he 
brought tears to my eyes as he turned to his 
dad and asked the first intelligent question 
he'd asked in 3 years. Provoked by all the 
Publicity that was given to the arrival of 
Khruchchey, he simply turned to his dad and 
Said, ‘Dad, what is communism?” And she 
Said, “I submit to you the possibility that if 
We were to double the Federal debt, and I 
&m sure that makes the Bureau of the 
Budget and the rest of us shudder, but if 
We paid the equivalent of the Federal debt to 
Khrushchey to come over here and if we 
Could get every boy in America to ask every 
father, and every father could intelligently 
answer that question, you couldn't pay 
Khrushchev enough.” 
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What is communism? Let's analyze seri- 
ously—what is this thing called communism? 
It is not, as many people think, a political 
party. This is a complete misrepresenta- 
tion of the fact. Because communism is a 
7T-day-a-week, 52-week-a-year, 24-hour-a- 
day religion, pure and simple; a religion that 
dictates their every thought and action. 

Now the question arises, and I am sure 
most people have thought at one time or an- 
other—go ahead, let them have their system. 
Why can't we get along with them? Why 
can’t we have our system and they have 
theirs? There is one basic way in which we 
differ from these people on the other side 
of that curtain. It is a simple transferral 
of words—the same words just inverted. On 
the other side of the curtain they count peo- 
ple; and on this side, people count. There 
is a set of rules, and I am sure those of you 
who play sports, either passively or active- 
ly, are aware of the incongruity of trying to 
participate on a field of sport with two com- 
pletely different sets of rules. It is incom- 
prehensible. It cannot work; you have chaos. 
Unquestionably, internationally, that is 
exactly what we have. We have tried to get 
along with these people using two complete- 
ly different sets of rules. One of the basic 
theses of the Sovlet system is this—and I 
hope and pray that Lyndon Johnson, or who- 
ever follows in his shoes, will never forget 
it. I hope and pray that anybody else, re- 
gardless of the echelon in which they work 
in Government, will never forget when they 
deal with the Soviets. It is simply this— 
if you remember it you don't have to re- 
member anything else: Under their system 
all is moral if it serves the state. These 


the hard way. I remember the press con- 
ference when he came back and said—“Good 
old Joe.“ A year later he was saying some 
other things, as only he can say them. 
Because Good Old Joe had broken 38 dif- 
ferent promises he made at Potsdam. Since 
World War II there has been complete and 
utter obvious of 50 treaties 
we made with the Soviet Government. Jack 
Kennedy in Vienna matured a great deal, 
I think, when he was talking about Laos 
and found out they were violating the very 
things they were talking about while seated 
at a table in Vienna. At that moment, the 


I don’t care what the crime, it is completely 
moral. 


So, we have these two systems that, I 


as much as I can, that this 
that has made you affluent—that this 


t is on trial for its very life, and 
the irony of it is that you are the judge 


or not democracy works and will continue 
to live. Whether it really can survive, Dia- 
lectical materialism teaches this and it is a 
basic concept of the Soviet way of life, that 


And it is on this cornerstone they build their 
whole building. 

I don't know whether you know it—you 
may recall it if I bring it to your atten- 
tion. In the history of the world there have 


tions that dominated the world at one time 
or another. What happened? How did they 
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collapse? If you will read your history 
book further—and I hope you will check 
me out on this—they fell apart, not by 
conquest—not on the battlefield—they fell 
apart because they surrendered their Indi- 
vidual freedoms to the responsibility of a 
central all-powerful government. It hap- 
pened. 

I think one of the worst terms I know is 
the “cold war.” It is a term of complacency. 
We find a certain degree of complacency and 
a certain amount of comfort in the fact that 
nobody is dying. I contend that the basic 
difference between a cold war and a hot war 
is that in a cold war people are not dying, 
but a system is dying. Our system is sick— 
it is desperately sick. This hasn't happened 
overnight. It is a paralysis. Many of you 
have had people—friends and neighbors and 
relatives—die of cancer, and you have seen 
that slow insidious that takes over 
the human anatomy, Just as the socialistic 
system to which I draw the comparison is 
squeezing our system and trying to end its 
life. I can't help but admire their honesty, 
If it is honest, believe me, it has a purpose, 
May I quote to you a couple of prophetic 
utterances of Khrushchev between his table 
poundings. “We will pursue the teachings 
of Marx that capitalism must be destroyed. 
And there is as much chance of us forsaking 
that cause as there is that shrimps will learn 
to whistle.” In 1923, Nicolai Lenin said this: 
“We will take Eastern Europe.” Have they 
done it? “We will next organize the hordes 
of Asia.” Have they done it? “And then 
they will surround the United States.” Have 
you checked recently what happened in Brit- 
ish Guiana? Have you heard recently what's 
happened in Brazil? Are you aware of what's 
8 g 20 miles off our Florida coast? 

e e Eastern Europe; we will orga- 
nize the hordes of Asia, and then surround 
the United States and then that last bastion 
of capitalists will not have to be taken—it 
will fall into our outstretched hands like 
overripened fruits.” Bulganin said, “We can- 
not appeal to the American workingman 
now because he is too well fed. But when 
through inflation America has priced herself 
out of the world market and unemployment 
follows—then we will settle our debt with the 
United States.” 


I firmly believe that, goaded on by Reds, 
many of our labor unions scream for more 
money. And, believe me, I don’t hold busi- 
ness above blame because some avaricious, 
greedy businessmen, tagging on their own 
demands to the union demands, have caused 
the price to go up and both of these impor- 
tant segments of the American economy be- 
come unwilling, perhaps unknowing, but 
nevertheless, most effective dupes of com- 
munism. Listen to these facts. A man who 
earned $5,000 in 1940—1in order to stand still 
in 1961—do you know how much he has to 
earn? Today he has to earn $14,000 a year. 
Remember—in order to break even. In 15 
years from now, let's project the same in- 
flationary growth in 1975 if we continue to 
have this inflationary spiral go on. A man 
who in 1940 earned $5,000 a year will in 
1975—in order to stand still—have to earn 
$33,000 a year. Lenin in 1923 said, “The way 
to destroy capitalism is to debauch the cur- 
rency.” Khrushchev said, “We cannot expect 
the Americans to jump from capitalism to 
communism; however, we can assist their 
elected leaders in giving Americans small 
doses of socialism, until suddenly they awake 
and find they have communism.” Remem- 
ber Norman Thomas? He tried to be Presi- 
dent of the United States six times. He said 
this, “The American people will never 
knowingly adopt socialism, but under the 
name of liberalism they will adopt every 
fragment of the Socialist program, until 
America will one day be a Socialist nation 
without knowing how it happened.” The 
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Commies have a very salient term, authored 
by a man by the name of Rodabush. He 
called it “encroaching control.” They use 
subterfuge beautifully. In a large defense 
plant not many years ago, a man came 
through after closing hours with a wheel- 
barrow full of sawdust. The guard stopped 
him and said, “Wait a minute. Where are 
you going?" He said, “I just have some 
sawdust, I'm taking it home.” The guard 
looked at the contents of the wheelbarrow 
and said, “Go ahead.” This happened every 
night at the same time after hours for about 
6 months and finally the guard stopped him. 
He said, “Wait a minute, let me see that 
sawdust.” He ran his hand through the 
sawdust—"All right, go ahead.” This went 
on for a year and a half, the same time every 
night, and finally the man quit. The guard 
saw him in a supermarket a few weeks later 
and he said, “Say, I miss you. I got used to 
you. But what were you doing with all 
that sawdust?” The ex-defense worker said, 
“Sawdust, schmawdust. I was throwing the 
sawdust away—I was stealing wheelbar- 
rows.” My point is: We are losing the 
wheelbarrows while worrying about the saw- 
dust. 

I have a question. 
Are you a victim of this encroaching con- 
trol? While you're thinking that over, re- 
member that in 15 years the number of pub- 
lic employees has jumped 60 percent; the 
public payroll has jumped 170 percent. One 
out of seven, almost one out of six, people 
now work for the Government. Twenty- 
five percent of all the public utilities in the 
country are now owned by the Government. 
Housing, transportation, education, the Gov- 
ernment owns today 19,000 businesses in 
this country, many of which are losing 
money—and they are being supported by 
the taxes of the people with whom they are 
competing, in many instances. I am inter- 
ested in the food business and, as a case in 
point, these men who pay their taxes are 
competing with the Army commissaries, 50 
they can pay more taxes to support more 
commissaries, to pay more taxes to support 
more Government businesses. The Govern- 
ment is in 47 different ilnes of business— 
from fertilizer to surgical equipment—from 
rum distilleries to tin smelters. I think I 
needn't tell you much about the agricultural 

ure, but recently, with 17% million 
pounds of butter in storage, the Armed Forces 
needed more butter. What did they do? 
They bought 500,000 pounds of butter. In 
New Mexico recently, some stalwart citizens 
rented land at 25 cents an acre. Real sharp 
boys. They rented that worthless land at two 
bits an acre. Under the soil bank program, 
they rented it back to the United States for 
$25 an acre because they didn't plant any- 
thing on it. You could no more plant any- 
thing on it than you could on that tabletop. 
CuHariire HALLECK told me something very in- 
teresting one day. I played golf with him and 
we got off the golf game and started talking 
about the problems of the country. He 
said, “Mark, what we need in this country 
is not more statesmanship on Capitol Hill 
obviously, we need it there—but we need 
statesmanship among the people.” The 
largest subsidy check in the United States 
is $1,300,000. You ought to be shaken up 
a little bit. It goes to people not in the 
United States. They are not even citizens 
of the United States. 

Let me get back to my question. Have 
they reached you yet? I am in the radio 
and television business. Part of our inter- 
est is in that; and I've got news for you. 
The radio and television people in this coun- 
try are running scared. Now, they wouldn’t 
entertain the thought of censorship, but 
there is a great big sword of Damocles hang- 
irg over the necks of every radio and tele- 
yision executive in this country. If he 
doesn't do what one man or a group of 
men think he should do, the day will hap- 


Consider it seriously. 
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pen—the time will come—when that rug 
will be pulled right out from under him and 
he will be out of business as he will fail to 
get his license renewed. One of the criti- 
cisms of television programs is excessive vio- 
lence. I can't help but smile a little bit 
when I read of that. You don’t have to 
read many newspapers to see violence. You 
don't have to read far in the Bible to read 
where a man lost his head and was put on 
& platter because a woman wanted it. There 
is a great bedtime story. The sacrificial 
offer of Isaac was quite a thriller. You 
don't have to go any further than the 
Crucifixion of Christ, himself, to recognize 
that violence Is a part of life. I'm not con- 
doning excessive violence on television, be- 
lieye me, but I do vehemently say it is 
wrong of Government—call it what term you 
want—to stand over an industry such as ours 
and dictate what it shall be. Because the 
man who follows Mr. Henry may not like 
opera, he may not even like horse opera; he 
may not like sports; he may not like any- 
thing that you like. And the man that 
follows him may take it further. It is the 
little steps that are frightening. 

We are also in the billboard business. As 
you heard, we own Foster and Kleiser and 
we're proud of it—it's a very effective means 
of advertising. We know, for example, that 
in a 4-week period in this great city with a 
No. 100-board showing (452 boards), adver- 
tisers can reach 98 percent of the people. 
Now, the problem is blown all out of propor- 
tion by the newspapers. You can’t blame 
them because they want their own adver- 
tising dollar thicker. 

Let me tell you what happened in the State 
of Oregon, when the people were given & 
choice. In the State of Oregon this issue 
was taken to the people by plebescite and I 
think it may surprise you because you are 
taken in with some of the stories you read. 
The people of the State of Oregon, pioneers 
that they are, voted 2 to 1 in favor of 
letting them continue—not because they love 
billboards but because they demanded the 
right for that industry to goon. They said 
the right was theirs and could not be puni- 
tively legislated against. The people spoke, 
not the newspapers. The danger of misus- 
ing government is that someday they may 
not like smokestacks; they might not even 
like horn-rimmed glasses. It is possible that 
if they ever get around to baldheads, a lot 
of us are in trouble. 

In my estimation the greatest friend of 
communism is not the pink; the greatest 
friend of communism is not the out-and-out 
Red. To me, the greatest friend of com- 
munism in this country is maybe somebody 
that fills your shoes; that greatest friend of 
the Communist Party in this country is the 
part-time citizen. The guy who pays his 
taxes and casts his ballot and thinks he is a 
great man. Even in casting ballots, do you 
know that in 1952 only 62.7 percent of the 
people went to the ballot boxes? It wasn’t 
much better last election. You know why 
they didn’t vote? Twelve percent were sick; 
8 percent forgot; 11 percent were absent; and 
4 out of every 16—25 out of every 100; 100 
out of e 400—1 million out of every 4 
million—didn't give a damn—they didn’t 
care. To me, democracy is like a marriage. 
I've got 20 years seniority myself, and I know 
a little bit whereof I speak. The minute 
you stop courting your wife, you're on the 
downhill side of marriage. The minute you 
stop courting your Government, the minute 
you stop really considering democracy and 
making it work—you're on your way out. 

Let me shake your conscience a little bit. 
How many of you know who your precinct 
captain is? How many of you have ever 
given 30 cents to a political campaign? 
Don't do it—Cope will—and so will some of 
the big business interests in this country. 
A Congressman who is beholden to one of 
these organizations has no choice. And I 
don't think there is a Congressman on Cap- 
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itol Hill who wouldn't rather have $1 from 
1,000 people than he would to have $1,000 
from 1 person. He's helpless; he’s hopeless 
when that happens. When large amounts 
are given, the giver knows how to collect. 

How many of you know who represents you 
in the State legislature? I wonder how many 
of you know what your Senator does? Or 
your Congressman? Do you know their vot- 
ing records? Do you care? Do we really 
care? Oh, we hate communism with a pas- 
sion. But do we love democracy? You know, 
we have lost sight of this system itself. We 
really don’t have democracy as such. In a 
pure democracy people attended town hall 
and they voted on the issues themselves. 
Today, we must elect and select people from 
our midst; send them to city hall, the State 
capitol, or Washington. But you don’t for- 
get them any more than you would in your 
business send a man out to a branch and say, 
“Go ahead, forget me.” You can imagine 
what troubles you would have, business- 
wise. 

Let me give you a definition of an idiot. 
Nothing personal to any of you. An idiot 
the original definition of this ancient Greek 
word—was one who took no part in politics. 
I subscribe to that definition 100 percent. 
Politics Is local; politics is people. You don't 
run for office necessarily to be interested in 
politics. We'd better mind our own political 
business or we'll have no political business 
to mind. We've got to employ the same tal- 
ent that made us successful as businessmen 
in making this system work or we're going 
to lose it. There are no ifs, ands, or buts 
about it. You cannot avoid the issue, Let 
me give you a couple of quotations here that 
I thought were rather interesting. “The 
Constitution of the United States gives Con- 
gress no power to legislate in the matter of a 
great number of vital problems of Govern- 
ment such as the conduct of public utilities; 
of banks; of insurance; of business; of agri- 
culture; of education; of special welfare or 
social welfare, and a dozen other important 
features. Washington must never be per- 
mitted to interfere in these avenues of our 
affairs.” I'll bet you a dollar and a quarter 
not one of you could give me the man who 
made that quote. It happened in Albany, 
and it was uttered by Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. May I quote to your from the Boston 
Post, April 23, 1950. “The scarlet thread“ 
I love that terminology— the scarlet thread 
running the thoughts and the ac- 
tions of people all over the world is the dele- 
gation of great problems to the all-absorbing 
leviathan—the state. Every time that we try 
to lift a problem to the Government, to the 
same extent we're sacrificing the liberties of 
the people.” There is only one thing we can 
do about this thing. Politics is a struggle 
not of men, Politics is a struggle of forces 
and the only thing we can do is fight big 
government. I don’t care the political ban- 
ner you wear; in fact, I think one party is 
almost as guilty as the other because they 
are eager to be elected and they yield to you, 
the people. I repeat, politics is a struggle 
not of men but of forces. We can and we 
must act; and we must act very soon. We 
have got to pour back into the system the 
same efforts that made us successful In busi- 
ness. To save the system will take time, 
money, and effort. Our form of Government 
can no longer work by osmosis, 

Dr. Ernst Wilkinson, of Brigham Young 
University, has offered several suggestions I 
think we must begin to follow. They are as 
utopian as all getout. But, you've got to 
hitch your wagon to a star to get off the 
ground. Begin with the Presidential words 
on inaugural day 1961. They were magnifi- 
cent. Would that he’d subscribe to them all 
the way. He said, “It’s not what your coun- 
try can do for you, but what you can-do for 
your country.” What a wonderful breath of 
fresh air that was that went wafting across 
the Nation—and stopped. Second, we've 
got to stop giving lip service. I mean you, 
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Mr. Businessman. Because you cannot criti- 
cize Government handouts for the other fel- 
low with your own snoot deep in the public 
trough. I shuddered as I heard on the air 
the other day of a poll that was made here 
in Los Angeles. They asked the people who 
Were listeners to this particular program 
whether or not they thought there should 
be subsidies of railroads. And there was not 
One dissenting vote. Not one. It's become 
the vogue. Most people you know are con- 
Seryative with the other guy's money. The 
farmer thinks the laborer should be more 
conservative; the laborer thinks farmers 
should be more conservative; the business- 
man who wants Government loans and so on. 
Third, businessmen, I think, have got to take 
More leadership in their local civic affairs, 
I shudder when I think of government or 
a business which says to their young em- 
Ployees, “Go ahead, fight for your party if 
you want, but don’t get it associated with 
my business.” Fourth, Government must be 
forced by public pressure to act fairly to all 
groups of business and labor alike. We have 
these great pendulums that take place with 
hew governments, swinging far in opposite 
directions with each succeeding administra- 
tion, Fifth, we've got to have faith in this 
System. I'm in the advertising business, 
If I had the right, I would have every tele- 
vision program, every radio program, every 
newspaper, every billboard with a slug on it 
to sell the system. The sixth point is to 
rise up in righteous anger when the rights 
Of anyone are tread upon. When your neigh- 
bor loses his rights, you lose part of yours. 
The last point is that we must start right at 
the very school syatem, beginning with the 
first grade on. We have got to put pressure 
on our school groups to sell the gospel of free 
enterprise if we want it to prevail. 

We have a competitive system, thank God 
for it. I think Caterpillar’s a better com- 
Pany because it’s got competition. I think 
General Motors ls better because Chrysler 
and Ford are breathing down their necks, 
I think Del Monte is better because of Lib- 
by. I think that Safeway is better because 
there is an A. & P.; that Foster & Kleiser is 
better because we have competition. I think 
America, by the same token, can be greater 
and stronger because we have now got a real 
Competitor in the business of government. 
We must, however, now decide which of these 
Systems we want. I love this quote from W. 
Somerset Maugham. Think it over very care- 
Tully. He said, “A nation that wants any- 
thing more than freedom will lose that free- 
dom. And the irony is if it is comfort and 
Security it wants, it will lose them, too.“ 

I believe most sincerely that this challenge 

deeper than politics. Now, this is strictly 
my own personal opinion, but I sincerely 

eve it. It's basic; it's fundamental. I 
think it springs from the life of two men, 
dach of them bidding for the faith of man- 
Kind. One man in an upper room in the 
Soho District of London, his pen scratch- 
far into the nignt— There is no God. 

y matter in motion. The Communist 
om is coming. The proletariat are des- 
tined to rule the world. And when the king- 
dom comes, all social and economical 
injustice will be abolished. The perfect so- 
Clety will have arrived.“ That man was Karl 
Marx. In another upper room in faraway 
Palestine, another man speaks to his disciples 
Of every generation, He says, “I am the way, 
the truth, and the life. Iam the vine and 
YOu are the branches; abide in me and I in 
You. This is my commandment: that you 
We one another as I have loved you; love 
re enemy; seek truth. Love thy neighbor 

Gentlemen of this great organization, the 
choice is now—the choice is real. We must 
decide whether we want this system to pre- 
Vall. We must change now. I think it is 
more honorable—I sincerely mean this—to 
go all the way for the Communists and the 
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Socialists thah to try to straddle the Iron 
Curtain as we're presently trying to do. We 
cannot continue with the status quo and 
stin perpetuate the system of which I hap- 
pen to be very fond. We simply cannot sit 
on our capitalistic derrieres and expect. the 
system to work by itself. I sincerely believe 
that freedom is never more than one gen- 
eration away, and I can't think of a better 
way—I cannot think of a surer way for you 
and for me to spend the sunset of our lives— 
to spend our declining years—telling our 
grandchildren what it was like to be free 
men than to continue to practice as we are 
now practicing this thing called part-time 
citizenship. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 16 we commemorated an inde- 
pendence day which was more an oc- 
casion of sorrow than a cause for rejoic- 
ing. On February 16, 1918, the Lithua- 
nian nation declared its independence 
after more than a century of Russian 
domination. Yesterday, 46 years later, 
we celebrated the anniversary of Lithu- 
ania’s independence in sad recognition 
of the fact that the independence of this 
brave Baltic people was short-lived. For 
two decades Lithuania prospered as an 
independent nation encouraging the 
creative arts and guaranteeing to its cit- 
izens the human rights they had so long 
fought for. Literature, music flourished. 
Writers and artists once again found in- 
spiration in Lithuania’s national folk- 
lore. Considerable progress was achieved 
in education and social legislation. But 
in 1940 the tide of progress was reversed 
with the onset of a new era of Russian 
domination. 

The efforts of two decades of inde- 
pendence, the achievements of a na- 
tional culture were virtually erased by 
the onslaught of the Red armies. The 
Soviet dictators, choosing to ignore a 
pledge they had made twenty years be- 
fore to renounce forever all rights to 
sovereignty over Lithuania, stealthily 
extended their control over Lithuania, 
first by forcing a mutual assistance 
treaty upon the unfortunate Lithua- 
nians, then by occupying the coun- 
try, and finally on August 3, 1940, 
by incorporating Lithuania into the 
U.S.S.R. This was the end of democracy 
in Lithuania. Finding themselves in the 
iron grip of a cruel totalitarian dicta- 
torship, many Lithuanians fled in fear 
from their homeland, among them the 
many thousands who honored us by 
choosing the United States as their new 
homeland. To all who remained in Lith- 
uania freedom is still but a dream, a 
vision of hope that one day the yoke of 
Russian tyranny may once again be 
thrown off. 

I would take this opportunity to join 
my fellow Americans in urging all Lithu- 
anian patriots to hold fast to their vision 
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of a new day of independence. The 
pain of oppression is cruel; only hope 
for the future makes it bearable. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to submit 
also for the Recorp, a very fine letter 
I have received from my constituent, 
Mr. A. J. Norwesh, who is the president 
of the Glen Cove, N.Y., chapter of Amer- 
icans for Congressional Action to Free 
the Baltic States: 

AMERICANS FOR CONGRESSIONAL AC- 
TION To Free THE BALTIC 
STATES, GLEN Cove CHAPTER, 

February 5, 1964. 
The Honorable STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE DEROUNIAN: This is 
a statement of our thoughts and sentiments 
concerning the forgotten Baltic nations of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, formerly of 
the League of Nations, forgotten by the 
United Nations. 

This year we are marking the 713th anni- 
versary since the founding of the Lithuanian 
State and the 46th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the Republic of Lithuania. 

We must have a single standard for free- 
dom and not lead from fear. For instance 
the United States should filibuster if neces- 
sary in the United Nations against any dis- 
cussion of colonialism until Soviet colonial- 
ism in Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia is put 
on the agenda. They have the same right 
to be free and independent as any new state 
in Africa. We must not fear that this would 
rock the boat in East-West negotiations be- 
cause a boat that loses its true course (free- 
dom) will eventually hit stormy weather 
and itself be destroyed. 

Very truly yours, 
A. J. Norwesx, 
President. 


John F. Kennedy Forthright for 
Fisheries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD an 
article entitled “John F. Kennedy— 
Forthright for Fisheries,” published in 
aed Pacific Fisherman, January 1964, 

e. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JOHN F. KeNNEDY—FORTHRIGHT FOR FISHERIES 

Forthright advocacy of fisheries, intelligent 
understanding of the fishing industry, and 
grasp of the international significance of the 
resource and its conservation were notable 
characteristics of President. John F. Kennedy 
and his actions in office. 

It is doubtful if any previous President, 
certainly none in a century, had quite the 
same comprehension of fisheries—world 
fisheries as well as those of the United 
States—as did this man from Massachusetts. 

He had been in office less than 3 months 
when he wrote: 

“The seas around us * * * represent one 
of our most important resources. If vigor- 
ously developed, this resource can be of great 
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benefit to the Nation and to all mankind 
ene 

“The seas offer a wealth of nutritional 
resources. They already are a principal 
source of protein. They can provide many 
times the current food supply if we but learn 
to garner and husband this self-renewing 
larder. To meet the vast needs of an ex- 
panding population, the bounty of the sea 
must be made more available. Within two 
decades, our own Nation will require over a 
million more tons of seafood than we now 
harvest.” 

Significantly, he wrote these words to 
Lyndon B. Johnson, new President of the 
United States. They set in motion a new 
tide of sea study and marine utilization 
which must continue even though its author 
is gone. 

President Kennedy's support of U.S. fish- 
eries and international conservation called 
for courage, and he acted with courage as 
Well as comprehension. 

In approving recommendations of the In- 
ternational North Pacific Fisheries Commis- 
sion in March 1963, he said: 

“In reaching this decision, we have not 
only taken into account our international 
obligations, but also the domestic factors 
which have come to our attention. We con- 
sider that this action advances the cause 
of the principle of abstention which is at 
the heart of the Tripartite Fisheries Treaty 
of 1952, and which provides a reasonable 
workable, and essential procedure for deal- 
ing with certain major North Pacific fish- 
eries problems. We are determined to work 
for the continuation of this principle and 
of the treaty in which it is set forth.” 

With renegotiation of that treaty due for 
intergovernment conference in 1963, Presi- 
dent Kennedy named a knowledgeable man 
as Ambassador and head of the delegation, 
another Bay Stater, a man from Gloucester— 
Benjamin A. Smith. In outlining for him 
the US. position, the President again sup- 
ported the principle of abstention, saying: 

“This principle is sound and reasonable. 
Without restraints of this nature the na- 
tions of the world run serious risks of de- 
pleting fisheries * * *. Unless international 
agreements are strictly enforced there is 
gtave danger of permanent injury to our 
ocean resources . In dealing with the 
North Pacific fisheries problems we shall be 
mindful of our responsibility for the 

tion of vital fishing resources. 
We shall hope for the same understanding 
from other nations.” 

These are plain, forthright words. Not 
since Cordell Hull has an American states- 
man spoken so firmly for fisheries. Such 
words, and the courage and understanding 
which uttered them, won for John F. Ken- 
nedy the honor and respect of other men 
of courage who reap the sea. 

In their hesrte they hope President 
Johnson will recall and reaffirm the letter 
President Kennedy wrote him March 29, 
1961, beginning: “The seas around us 
represent one of our greatest resources.” 


Free Trade Versus Price Fixing—Ameri- 
can Consumer Would Be Clipped by 
Quality Stabilization Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau at its 45th annual 
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meeting recently in Chicago went on rec- 
ord as opposing the so-called quality 
stabilization legislation now pending 
before the Congress. 

A recent editorial from the Tennessee 
Farm Bureau News states the Farm Bu- 
reau’s position and points to the in- 
creased cost that would result should 
legislation of this type be enacted. Mr. 
Speaker, this is a very excellent and in- 
formative editorial and under unanimous 
consent, I include it in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

WHAT Fam Trapt WouLD Cost 


In adopting Farm Bureau policies for the 
new year, delegates to the 45th annual meet- 
ing in Chicago last month had this to say 
about fair trade laws: 

“So-called fair trade pricing practices are 
inconsistent with the principles of a compet- 
itive economic system. We oppose Federal 
resale price maintenance legislation.” 

Hearings on a bill to fix resale prices were 
recently held by the Senate. Some of the 
things presented by witnesses are worth some 
thought. First, what would the so-called 
quality stabilization bill mean to the 
American consumer? 

It would mean, according to the Justice 
Department, that he would have to pay at 
least 20 percent more for every item he pur- 
chased, from a vial of vitamins to an auto- 
mobile. And the bite might be even worse 
than that, 

The Justice Department estimate is based 
upon comparison of prices charged on iden- 
tical items in fair trade, price-fixed States 
and free-trade States. Statistics show, the 
Justice Department says, that under fair 
trade consumers pay from 19 to 27 percent 
more, and that the average boost in their 
cost of living on fair-traded items is 24 
percent, 

One retailer, opposing the quality stabil- 
ization bill, testified that it would cost each 
American family from $100 to $250 a year 
more on essential items—and possibly even 
more. 

Representative EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat, 
of New York, in testimony opposing passage 
of the bill, cited the graphic experience in 
Ohio. An Ohio fair trade law was declared 
unconstitutional by the State Supreme 
Court, and prices, instead of being fixed, were 
set_once more in the open market, by com- 
petition. Almost overnight, they dropped 
20 percent. Automatic coffeemakers, which 
had been price-fixed at $39.95, suddenly sold 
for $29.97. Electric frying pans, which had 
been pegged at $19.95, became available for 
a mere $13.87. 

After the initial wave of price cutting, 
Co: n CELLER testified, the market 
soon settled down and became stable at a 
level about 20 percent below what it had 
been. The wave of business failures that 
fair trade advocates had predicted in such 
a situation did not come to pass. All that 
happened, Congressman CELLER said, was 
that “the consuming public received the 
benefit” of drastically lower prices. 

Pair trade price fixing works an especial 
hardship on the ill and the aged who must 
patronize the drug stores. Congressman 
Crier cited some striking examples of the 
kind of markups on standard, brand-name 
products—the very items that would be most 
certainly price-fixed under the quality sta- 
bilization bill—that have taken place in 
fair trade conditions. In Miami, where free- 
trade competition prevails, a particular vit- 
amin costs $1.79 instead of the falr traded 
price of $3.11; a specific cold remedy, 97 
cents instead of $1.08; antibiotic capsules 
$6.40 instead of $7.96. 

Retailers who oppose quality stabilization 
as a price-fixing gimmick testified before 
congressional committees that, under fair 
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trade laws, retail prices are Inflated by a con- 
sistent 40 percent markup above wholesale. 
We do not need or want such a markup on 
any of our goods and we do not believe the 
consumer should be forced to pay it,” one 
retailer testified. 


He cited examples from the wares on his 
shelves. He was retailing after-shave lotion 
(wholesale price 75 cents) for 99 cents; the 
fair trade or suggested retall price would have 
been $2.25. He retailed shampoo (wholesale 
price 60 cents) for 81 cents; the fair trade 
markup would have made it $1. And so it 
went on item after item. 

Under quality stabilization, the American 
consumer might anticipate that he will be 
hit for extra dimes and dollars on virtually 
every item he buys—the food he eats, the 
drugs and vitamins he swallows, the lotions 
he puts on his face and hair, the appliances 
he buys for his home. Economic experts 
predicted to congressional committees that 
the American public probably would be 
clipped for an extra $5 billion annually— 
and that the bite conceivably would run as 
high as a staggering $14 billion. 


Abe Lincoln Was a Hoosier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, as we 
return from our recess honoring the 
birthday anniversary of one of the great- 
est leaders this Nation has ever known, 
Abraham Lincoln, it is a fitting time to 
note, as does an editorial in the Lafay- 
ette, Ind., Journal and Courier, that he 
spent most of his formative years, from 
the age of 7 to that of 21, as a resident 
of the State of Indiana. 

We in Indiana are proud to have the 
mew Lincoln Boyhood National Memo- 
rial, which includes the original Tom 
Lincoln Farm and the nearby gravesite of 
Nancy Hanks Lincoln, the mother to 
whom President Lincoln said he owed so 
much. This new part of the national 
park system was established in 1962 by 
the 87th Congress, which enacted into 
law the substance of a bill which I intro- 
duced as S. 376. 

It was in Indiana that the young Abe 
Lincoln did his lessons by the light from . 
the fireplace. It was here that he 
learned to split rails and to do the chores 
of a pioneer farm family. For 14 years, 
the most formative of his life, Abraham 
Lincoln was a Hoosier and associated 
with his Hoosier neighbors, from whom 
in their sturdy qualities came some of 
the influences which molded his stature 
for all time. 

We in Indiana may regret that he left 
our State to carve out his career else- 
where, but we are glad we could say that 
it is we who gave him to Illinois and to 
the Nation, as a full-grown man who had 
already attained his majority. So I ask 
unanimous consent Mr. President, to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the editorial referred to above, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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INDIANA'S Important, Too 

Once again, Illinois has jumped far out 
ahead of Indiana in claiming credit for giv- 
ing Abraham Lincoln to the Nation. 

Work is being pushed forward on a $1 mil- 
lion Ulinois Pavilion at the 1964 New York 
World's Fair, featuring an animated Abra- 
ham Lincoln figure that will sit, rise, talk, 
and gesture to audiences of 500 at a time 
in the pavilion theater. Walt Disney has 
created the figure, with dimensions of its 
features having been taken from a life mask. 

Gov. Otto Kerner of Illinois has been 
Quoted as saying Lincoln is re 
abroad as a symbol of America and that the 
Tilinols Pavilion at the New York exposition 
Would give world visitors an opportunity to 
learn of “the importance of Illinois.” 

Will any mention be made at the fair of 
the fact that Honest Abe“ spent his forma- 
tive, boyhood years in Indiana? This seems 
unlikely. Nor is it probable that it will 
be pointed out that during his 14 years in 
Hoosterland, his associations with residents 
Of Pigeon Creek Valley helped him to de- 
velop his horsesense,“ his strength of char- 
acter, and his great ambition to make some- 
thing of himself. 

Lincoln did not leave Indiana until after 
his 21st birthday, and yet it is not uncommon 
for Illinois to claim complete credit for his 
development, to describe him as exclusively 
& product of Illinois. 

We know it isn't so, but unfortunately this 
is not general knowledge outside of Indi- 
ana. Perhaps it is high time for Indiana 
te do plently of shouting about the major 
Tole it played in the upbringing of one of 
the greatest of all Americans. And let's 
hope we won't be drowned out by the voice 
that will emanate from the animated figure 
in the Illinois Pavilion, 


Planners at Play 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr, HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
Tuary 6, 1964, in addressing the House 
of Representatives, I called attention to 
the phony new parity formula which 
had been announced by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on January 31, 1964. 
Not only did I call attention to the fact 
that this juggling of the parity formula 
Was a brazen attempt to fool the farmer 
and the public by statistical manipula- 
1 but that it was also in violation of 

W. 

The Wall Street Journal in its issue of 
Thursday, February 13, 1964, in an edi- 
torial entitled “Planners at Play,” makes 
reference to this phony operation. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I enclose herewith the editorial 
from the Wall Street Journal: 

PLANNERS AT PLAY 

The Government's farm program is fes- 
tooned with so many illusions that 
still another isn't likely to make matters any 
worse —or any better. 

The latest illusions involve farm parity. 
Parity is designed to express the relation- 
ship between the price farmers receive for 
commodities and the price they have to pay 
for the things they buy. It’s computed on a 
base period, usually 1909-14, which was a 
very good one from the farmers’ standpoint. 
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In parity, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment has been counting as the farmer’s re- 
ceipts only his cash income from farm mar- 
ketings. 

Taking that base period as representing 
100, the theoretical ideal, it follows that 
when parity goes over 100 the farmers ought 
to be doing just fine. When it falls below 
100, they should be doing less well. 

Less well, paritywise, is what they have 
been doing since World War II and Truman 
administration days when parity floated 
above 100. Lately it’s been sliding, until 
now farm prices are at 78 percent of parity, 
a point below a year ago and the lowest in 
about 20 years. 

Now this whole notion of parity as a sta- 
tistical device is dubious, not to say ridic- 
ulous; it’s almost impossible to apply in a 
way that really means anything. Anyway, 
why should what farmers received and paid 
out 50 years ago be a standard for today? 
No one has been so thoughtful as to worry 
about such a relationship for any other seg- 
ment of the economy. 

Still, parity’s low state has been an embar- 
rassment to Agriculture Secretary Freeman. 
It leaves the impression that the Govern- 
ment’s farm programs have, among other 
things, failed to shore up the farmer’s pur- 
chasing power. 

Mr. Freeman's statisticians, however, have 
figured out a way to pull that parity figure 
up a little. They are adjusting it to in- 
clude as farmers’ receipts not only income 
from marketing but also income from the 
Federal payments that supplement farm in- 
come. By adding these to farm receipts— 
presto—the parity ratio now is raised from 
78 to 81. 

Whether anyone has been fooled by this 
sleight-of-hand is a question. Another ques- 
tion is whether things would be worse if the 
planners finally grew up instead of forever 
Playing with magical toys. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. WEAVER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, February 16, 1964, in the 24th Penn- 
sylvania District and throughout the 
world Lithuanians commemorated the 
46th anniversary since thé proclamation 
of the restoration of Lithuania’s inde- 
pendence on February 16, 1918, at Vilnius. 

This anniversary date reminds us that 
the free world must continue its efforts 
through peaceful means to liberate Lith- 
uania from Soviet colonization. 

Our commemoration of this memor- 
able day in Lithuanian history would not 
be complete without mentioning the mass 
methods used by Russia to break the re- 
sistance of the Lithuanian people. 

In 1940 when the Communists rode in 
on the shoulders of the Red army, the 
Russian director of the secret police 
ordered the immediate arrest of all lead- 
ers and active members of all non-Com- 
munist parties. This resulted in about 
2,000 leading people being arrested with- 
out any legal recourse and being sen- 
tenced to prison or shot. 

In November 1940, the Communists is- 
sued an order to account for all anti- 
Communist forces in Lithuania. This 
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accounting was to include all former 
members of anti-Soviet political parties, 
organizations and groups; all former 
members of nationalistic parties, organi- 
zations, and groups; former gendarmes, 
policemen, and generals; former army 
officers; persons expelled from the Com- 
munist Party; political emigrants; all 
citizens of foreign countries; former 
workers of the Red Cross; former noble- 
men, estate owners, merchants, bankers, 
and employers of hired help. These 
people were all to be purged. Between 
June 14 and June 21, 1941, 34,260 persons 
were sent to Siberia. 

In 1944, when the Communists again 
invaded Lithuania, a new wave of de- 
portations was carried out. There were 
several other deportations, and finally 
in 1948-49, to break the resistance of 
Lithuanian farmers to collectivism, about 
10 percent of Lithuania's population, 
more than 300,000 people, were deported 
to Siberia. Today Lithuania’s seaboard 
areas are peopled by Russians. The 
freedom-loving Lithuanians are broken 
and scattered about Siberia, where many 
of them are worked to death. About a 
third, or as many as 1 million, Lith- 
uanians have been so treated. 

This is vicious imperialism, without a 
doubt. When one reads the sugar- 
coated words of Communist propa- 
gandists, it is difficult to believe that such 
hypocrisy could exist. 

The Lithuanian people have furnished 
the world an example of suffering and 
bravery such as few people have endured. 
Let us hope that not another sadness is 
brought to Lithuanians, in Lithuania, or 
abroad. Let us hope that not another 
country must bear the unbearable agony 
of Communist oppression. 


Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
niversary of the restoration of Lithuan- 
ian Independence, observed yesterday by 
all liberty-loving peoples everywhere, 
comes again to stab our conscience and 
remind us of how derelict we have been 
in failing to substantially support these 
stalwart people who have been enslaved 
these many years for no other reason 
than that they loomed so small in the 
face of totalitarian colossus. 

There is no one among us who wants to 
unleash the dogs of another war in a pro- 
gram of liberation of captive peoples. 
There is no one who wants to flex our 
nuclear capability with the view of in- 
timidating the self-elected captors of the 
brave Lithuanians. But there are a lot 
of people who decry those gestures of 
amity which we make toward such 
slavemasters, especially since they are 
the same brigands who threaten to bury 
us. 
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The Lithuanians are a God-fearing 
people who have earned the right of self- 
government and who have resisted des- 
potism and atheistic communism with a 
fervor bequeathed to them by their 
valiant forebears. All they want is the 
privilege of living out their lives without 
let or hindrance from some foreign over- 
lord. And we demean ourselves and the 
cause of freedom everywhere when we 
traffic with such despots and thereby 
beguile ourselves into believing that they 
mean us any better treatment than that 
shown those citizens of the Baltic States. 
On this day of Lithuanian hope and 
aspiration let us realize that the best 
service we can render the cause of liberty 
around the world is to stand fast in our 
refusal to concede anything to those who 
perpetuate communistic colonialism and 
who fail to accord to all people the full 
rights of self-determination about which 
they so loudly prate. 


Freedom and Hate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure most of my colleagues are fa- 
miliar with the Life Line broadcasts 
originating here in Washington, which 
carry many worthwhile messages. I 
would like to include in the RECORD a 
transcript of a recent broadcast which 
I believe merits special attention: 

. FREEDOM AND HATE 

In the aftermath of the great tragedy this 
Nation suffered in November, no word is 
being used more loosely than “hate.” As 
we value our freedom, the soundness of our 
Government, and our way of life, we must 
restrict this word and its use to the proper 
channels before every one of us is smeared 
by its tarbrush. 

Every sane and loyal American citizen, like 
every dutiful Christian, abhors hatred in any 
form. Not one in full possession of his 
senses would present hatred as a good thing, 
or recommend that it be aroused among our 
people. No doubt there are a few who stir 
up hatred for their own ends. But these 
are much rarer specimens than much cur- 
rent talk would have us believe. 

More to the point is the charge that cer- 
tain statements and ideas arouse hatred even 
though their advocates do not intend this 
result. This does sometimes happen, and 
the fact that it does should impose on all 
whose views are spread in public media a 
high standard of care for all that they say. 

But if we extend the fear of hatred and 
stirring up hatred so far that we silence 


do as much if not more damage to us all than 
the worst kinds of open hatred. 

The word “hatred,” as applied to Ameri- 
can life in general, used to mean only the 
ugly extremes of feeling stirred up by con- 
troversies over race and religion. But now 
it seems that it is being extended to the 
whole range of comment and controversy on 
national issues. It is even being spread that 
many friends of freedom are actually friends 
of hate. It cannot be right for American 
constructives to sit silently for an indefinite 
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and endure such libels. Far from 
helping to reunite a shocked and grieving 
nation, these attacks and implications can 
serve no purpose but dividing us still further. 

At the same time it is a fact that history 
has now placed upon American constructives 
an even higher standard of duty than eyer 
before. They must take care that nothing 
they say or do could be twisted in any way 
by any reasoning mind to imply a hatred for 
any person ‘or group, or a libel against any 
person or group not fully supported by fact 
and truth. 

Let's look at a few examples of what is, and 
what is not, an actual incitement to hatred. 

It is inciting hatred to say or imply, with- 
out solid proof based on sworn testimony in 
a court of law, that any official of our Goy- 
ernment is a Communist or a traitor, or 
willingly does the bidding of Communists 
and traitors. The detection of those few 
who are actually and actively disloyal to our 
country is not a task for commentators or 
other amateurs in the field of detection. It 
is rightfully a task for the law enforcement 
agencies and the courts of this country. 
Loose of communism and treason do 
arouse hatred of the persons attacked, and 
therefore should not be indulged in by any 
responsible constructive. 

But at the same time it is not inciting 
hatred to show that certain policies of our 
Government and certain ideas urged by per- 
sons and groups would have the effect of 
weakening freedom and strengthening com- 
munism in their worldwide struggle. It’s 
not inciting hatred to point out the many 
ways in which Marxist ideas have influenced 
our thought, even among persons who would 
be horrified, and rightly so, to be called 
Marxists. Criticism of this kind may, it is 
true, often be resented by the persons, 
groups, and officials so criticized. But it is 
still constructive criticism, Its aim is not 
to injure or to destroy anyone, but to cor- 
rect error—to set those beguiled and led 
astray by mistaken thinking once more upon 
the path of right and truth. It is the con- 
viction of the American constructive that 
our errors can be corrected, our mistakes 
compensated for, and our course set right 
before it is too late. All these things will be 
done not by promoting hatred of anyone, but 
by changing our policies. 

On the other side of the coin, it is inciting 
hatred to say or imply, without proof, that 
any American or group of Americans wil- 
lingly helped to create something called a 
climate of opinion favorable to such a sav- 
age crime as the assassination of a President. 
It is inciting hatred to say or imply that that 
terrible crime branded a stigma of guilt on 
the whole American people. It is so because 
people will not bear a stigma of guilt they 
do not feel they deserve; if there is enough 
talk about it, they will simply begin trying 
to pin it one someone else, and the obvious 
candidates for this ignominy are all who may 
ever have criticized the late President for 
whatever reason. Can anyone really believe 
that encouraging hatred of so many is going 
to cut down the danger from hatred in the 
United States? 

At the same time it is not inciting hatred 
to point out the simple facts about the as- 
sassin, who he was, what he had done, the 
groups he had worked for; and it is not in- 
citing hatred to remind all of us how neces- 
sary it is to control and stamp out every 
vestige of political fanaticism that could 
lead any American to such a deed, 

It is clear that we must draw an unmis- 
takable line between the responsible advocacy 
of freedom and the actual stirring up of 
hate, so that every friend of freedom can 
defend vigorously and successfully his right 
and indeed duty to point out errors and mis- 
takes in our national policy when he is con- 
vinced that they endanger freedom. Life 
Line believes that this line can best be drawn 
in accordance with the very principles con- 
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sistently upheld in composing and present- 
ing these Life Line broadcasts; that there 
should be no criticism of racial and religious 
minority groups as such and no personal at- 
tacks on any officeholder high or low. By 
confining their criticism to the real issues, 
to the performance of our Government 
rather than to the character of those within 
it, American constructives will win the re- 
spect they deserve and should be able to 
show to all that they hold no hatred, but 
instead good will and high hope, for America 
and America's Government. 

Nor should criticism itself be the sole or 
even the prime endeavor of the committed 
believer in freedom. He should never cease 
to seek out and to hold up in pride every con- 
structive element in the American tradition 
and way of life, and every scrap of evidence 
which comes forward to show the basic 
soundness of our Nation and people even in 
these troubled times. It is true that many 
sincere believers in freedom are convinced 
that for many years our country has followed 
a road which takes us all farther and farther 
away from the highest degree of freedom. 
Yet, though we may have taken a wrong 
road, we have never lost sight of the goal. 
The overwhelming majority of Americans 
still believe in freedom. If they can be con- 
vinced there is a better, straighter, and more 
direct road to that goal they will take it. 
To find such a road is the mission of the 
dedicated patriot today. Hate has nothing 
whatever to do with that mission, Its es- 
sence is hope—and love. 

No man sincerely wishes freedom for all 
his fellow men unless he loves them; it is 
only those who hate or (more often) fear 
their fellow men who wish to confine and 
control them. Freedom is the most priceless 
gift one mortal can give another. By its 
nature, it is not a gift which rightfully has 
any “strings” attached or can ever justly be 
revoked, unless the man who has been given 
freedom abuses it by injuring others. Free- 
dom and hatred are poles apart; there is 
no possible reasonable connection between 
them. There are, unfortunately, a few who 
pretend to be for freedom when hatred is 
their real motive; but such persons are not 
limited to any one part of the political spec- 
trum of “right to left,“ but may be found 
anywhere, using any group which they can 
deceive. The classic example was Adolf 
Hitler and his National Socialism, which at 
one time or another made an appeal to every 
group from right to left, and got some sup- 
port from all who did not or could not see 
that its real basis was hatred. 

The survival of freedom in a threatening 
world demands men and women who will 
dedicate much of their lives to its cause and 
its triumph. Such men and women must 
necessarily often criticize the many trends 
away from freedom in the world today. That 
criticism does not rightfully imply hatred 
for any who differ, who cannot see what free- 
dom truly is and what it most desperately 
needs in this 20th century. 

It does not even rightfully imply hatred 
for the Communists themselves, for Cristi- 
anity teaches us that no soul is beyond re- 
demption and in our own time that teach- 
ing has been borne out by the redemption 
of many former Communists such as the late 
Whittaker Chambers. Freedom is a universal 
ideal; it shuts out no one in the whole world. 
Rather it invites every man to share in a 
braver, brighter future.’ 

Never in our recent history has it been 
more important than now for every Amer- 
ican patriot to keep this vision clear and 
sharp before him. We have suffered a great 
tragedy. We would suffer an immensely 
greater tragedy if we were to allow confused 
and misled men to convince the Nation 
that the advocacy of freedom has anything 
to do with the blind hate of a single man 
which brought about the crime we all abhor. 
If the friends of freedom come to see more 
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Clearly than ever before that the basis of 
their doctrine is hope and love, and can 
show this to the American people, their cause 
is still certain to triumph. 

Freedom and America were born together 
and if they die, shall die together, But let 
us do all we can to give them eternal life. 


A Eulogy to Martyrs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Castleman, publicity director of the 
American Federation of Senior Citizens, 
delivered a eulogy to senior citizens 
groups throughout the Chicago area, 
The Senior Citizen is a publication de- 
voted toward helping the aged attain a 
more secure life. The movement is af- 
filiated with the Chicago Council and 
the National Council of Senior Citizens. 
His rendition, as follows, was interesting 
and provocative: 

A EULOGY TO MARTYRS 
(By Wm. Castleman, chairman, Uptown 
Senior Citizens Association) 

The world has a long list of martyrs, men, 
and women who gave their lives for the love 
Of their fellowmen. Over 3,000 years ago, 
Moses, a son of a slave, the first known 
€mancipator of human slavery, became a 
Prince in the House of the Pharaohs of 
Egypt. He built a nation based on the free- 
dom of the individual, with opportunity for 
his people to life and happiness was his 
greatest concern, His duty laid plainly be- 
fore him; the effort to lay the foundation of 
a social state in which deep poverty and de- 
grading want should be unknown—where 
men released from the meanest struggles that 
Waste human energy should have the op- 
Portunity for intellectual and moral develop- 
ment. 

This great leader of mankind, who could 
have had anything that his heart desired, 
gave up all the luxuries that wealth could 
Give, to live among his people, who down 
through the centuries have stood steadfast 
to the belief in the Mosaic laws in the face 
Of endless persecutions. To this day no one 

ows where the sepculcher of Moses is at. 
Yet, he left the people of the world laws of 
human behavior that will live to the end of 
time. These laws, the Ten Commandments, 
are as necessary to life and happiness today 
as they were 3,000 years ago, if humanity is 
to survive the great storms of life in this 
critical period. 

Some of our historians record that some 
1,932 years ago, a son of a carpenter, whose 
love for humanity, Justice and peace, be- 
Came a threat to the Roman oligarchy, who 
in their fears sentenced him to death, He 
Was compelled to drag a heavy manmade 
Cross over a long road to Calvary to be cruci- 
fied. The jeers of the ignorant, the biased, 
and the uninformed, rent the air in glee, 
While others stood silently by with tears 
Streaming down their faces in deep prayer. 

And in our country, another emancipator 
Of slaves, came forth to lead our Nation to 
Greater freedom, justice, and opportunity, 
Abraham Lincoln, a son of a farmer. Having 
deep convictions, he was able to save our 
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Nation in a bitter struggle between the 
forces of slavery and those of liberty. He 
tried hard to prevent a conflict and the loss 
of human life in seeking a solution toward 
preserving our Nation. He died at the hands 
of an assassin, cutting short his dream of 
building a better world. Had he lived a full 
lifespan, maybe we would not now need to 
face the grave problem of equal rights. 

And again our Nation is in mourning. A 
young man, a millionaire’s son, is shot by an 
assassin’s bullet. Was his love for human- 
ity, for liberty, and justice the cause of his 
destruction? Why has this occurred at a 
time when the world is so badly in need of a 
great leader for peace and humanity? John 
F. Kennedy had the courage, the capacity, 
and the love for his fellow men. He could 
have saved the Nation from internal strife, 
and brought peace to a world of chaos. Can 
his untimely death be a warning to us, that 
unles we abolish greed and selfishness we 
are doomed by the laws of nature and na- 
ture’s God. Are we to be obliterated from 
the face of the earth? This was true of the 
dinosaurs some thousands of years ago. Na- 
ture’s laws, God's laws, if you please, have 
no favorites. 

May the light of reason direct us in this 
dark hour toward the laudable aims and as- 
pirations of our late beloved President, John 
F, Kennedy. May his dream of a New Fron- 
tier for humanity be our inspiration to make 
his dream a reality in our day. He then 
shall not have given his life for his country 
in vain. His body has ceased to be with us, 
but his spirit lives on, ever reminding us 
that our duty is to make his dream of a 
New Frontier come true, that we may all 
enjoy a better and more peaceful world, 


My PRESIDENT Is DEAD 


Oh, the wind is bitter cold tonight 
That moans through the cypress trees. 
The moon is dark and has no face 
And gone is the gentle breeze, 
So still is the song of the mockingbird, 
His music I hear no more. 
And the angry waves cry out in the night 
As they beat on the ragged shore. 


Oh, lift him gently and lay him down 
Beneath a blanket of snow, 

Wrap him with love and tenderness 
For cold are the winds that blow. 


He was only here for such a little while, 
He was much too young to die. 


- So find him a valley that’s green again 


With a patch of blue for his sky. 


Maybe he wasn't always right, 
But he fought for what he believed, 

For a better world and the right to be free 
In a land that must not be deceived. 


He looked like a boy when he smiled some- 
times 


With a twinkle in his eye. 
Yet he stood so tall in the world of men. 
Why did he have to die? 


Bewilderment covers the earth tonight, 
A nation stands shocked and stunned. 
How could the violent seed of hate 
Stop a life that has only begun? 


Let not the good that he sought to do 
‘Lie now in the cold dark grave. 
Let the peace on earth and the freedom of 
man 


Be the price for the life he gave. 


Oh, cold is the wind from the mountain 
tonight 
And unknown the road ahead 
For the wind wails out through the cypress 


trees 
My President is dead. 
—BILLEE SHOECRAFT. ` 
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President Johnson’s Remarks at Weiz- 
mann Institute of Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, a 
landmark in our relations with Israel is 
evidenced by the speech made by Lyn- 
don Baines Johnson, President of the 
United States, at the 18th annual din- 
ner of the Weizmann Institute of Science 
on February 6 at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York City. The coopera- 
tion between our two countries, I believe, 
will make for good will and advise all the 
Arab countries of the Near East that we 
desire to assist them all in obtaining a 
better life for their people, irrespective 
of their nationality. 

It is my privilege to bring to the at- 
tention of the Members of this body, the 
President’s address: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE 18TH 
ANNUAL DINNER OF THE WEIZMANN INSTI- 
TUTE OF SCIENCE, WALDORF-ASTORIA HOTEL, 
NEW Lokk. N.Y. 

Mr. Stone, Mr. Feinberg, ladies and gentle- 
men, I welcome this opportunity tonight to 
join in paying tribute to a great son of the 
Jewish people, and to one of the most excit- 
ing creation of the Republic of Israel—the 
Weizmann Institute of Science. The great 
name of Weizmann does not belong to the 
Jewish people alone. It has enriched the 
moral treasury of our age. 

While I am proud to be here, and while 
you have been most hospitable, none of us 
can conceal our grief that President Ken- 
nedy is not here tonight in person to deliver 
this address. This was the kind of occasion 
he most enjoyed—an opportunity to help 
the advancement of science, a chance to be 
here with men of ideas. His spirit remains 
with us tonight. Your sorrow is eloquently 
expressed in the ways you have chosen to 
honor his memory. 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy believed in a 
partnership between science and public 
policy—and no man in this century has bet- 
ter symbolized that partnership than Dr. 
Weizmann. A great chemist, he was also a 
great statesman. His selection as the first 
President of Israel reinforced the unbroken 
moral tradition that linked him to the great 
prophets of an unforgotten past. 

Few nations have had a scientist as head 
of state. But all nations haye begun to 
recognize their dependence on scientific 
progress. It means the realization of a 
higher standard of living for people. It 
means the development and the conserva- 
tion of resources. It means the military 
strength to preserve freedom. It means the 
knowledge to conquer space. If anything is 
certain about national and international 
affairs, it is that science will play an ever 
more central role in the years ahead of us. 

The Weizmann Institute is a source of 
pride to every single friend of Israel. It is 
an international scientific institution in 
every sense of the word, To its buildings 
come students from all over the globe. It 
has helped to make Israel one of the fore- 
most scientific resources of the world. 

Israel knows well the importance of sci- 
ence. At its birth in 1948, this tiny little 
nation faced monumental problems of eco- 
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nomic survival. Only a fifth of its meager 
territory was fit for cultivation. Yet it was 
called upon to sustain a population that 
more than doubled in 10 years. One of its 
earliest and most important scientific prob- 
lems was the same problem that has trou- 
bled so many nations of the globe, and trou- 
bled so many parts of the world. This prob- 
lem is water—water for irrigation, water for 
consumption, water for industry and recrea- 
tion, and all of its other uses. 

Our own water problems in this country 
are not yet solved. We, like Israel, need to 
find cheap ways of converting salt water to 
fresh water. 

So let us work together. This Nation has 
begun discussions with the representatives of 
Israel on cooperative research in using nu- 
clear energy to turn salt water into fresh 
water, This project poses a challenge to 
our scientific and technical skills. I pro- 
mise no early and easy results, particularly 
since Jerry Wiesner has left us and has gone 
back to the classroom. But the opportuni- 
ties are so vast and the stakes are so high 
that it is worth all our efforts and worth all 
our energy, for water means life, water means 
opportunity, and water means prosperity for 
those who never knew the meaning of these 
words. Water can banish hunger and can 
reclaim the desert and change the course of 
history. 

We are equally ready to cooperate with 
other countries anxious to cure water short- 


At 12 o'clock noon today the Cuban Gov- 
ernment shut off water to the Guantanamo 
Naval Base. The excuse they gave was the 
arrest by the US. Government of 35 Cuban 
fishermen. These fishermen were clearly in- 
side the U.S. territorial waters. The United 
States has long assumed that the Cuban 
Government would cut off the water to 
Guantanamo and has put into force already 
contingency plans. 

There is enough water there tonight to 
last for 12 days, in addition to which water 
can be brought in and will be brought in 
indefinitely by ship from Port Everglades, 
Fia 


The State Department, in the last few 
minutes, has just concluded a 2-hour meet- 
ing on this subject with the Secretary of 
Defense and with my assistant, Mr. Bundy, 
who will brief me on my return to the Capi- 
tol tonight. 

The State Department has issued a state- 
ment a few moments ago which learly estab- 
lishes that Cuban fishing vessels intercepted 
by our Coast Guard were clearly inside our 
territorial waters. The captains of these 
boats reported this fact by radio to Havana 
Just before the arrest came. 

The United States has known since Mr. 
Castro took over and allied himself with a 
foreign power that he would some day cut 
off the water to our Guantanamo base. We 
have much such plans for such an event- 
uality. Our troops in Cuba and their fami- 
lies will have the water they need. 

In our cooperative water program that I 
was talking about between Israel and the 
United States, the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency will play a very vital part. In 
this way we will demonstrate the construc- 
tive meaning of man’s mastery of the atom. 
We will pool the intellectual resources of 
Israel and America, and all mankind, for the 
benefit of all the world. We will better pur- 
sue our common quest for water, for water 
should never divide men; it should unite 
them. Water should never be a cause of war; 
it should always be a force for peace, and 
peace is first on our agenda. It is not there 
only because it is right and decent to seek 
peace. The larger reason is there is no ra- 
tional alternative to peace. 

We face a choice which only two other 
Presidents of the United States have con- 
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fronted—whether our civilization, as we 
know it, will survive. Nuclear war is no 
longer a mere theoretical possibility. No 
other Presidents in our history have had this 
responsibility. 

We are built to withstand an attack—and 
to strike back. There is no question that 
we have the capacity to destroy any enemy, 
anywhere. But we court no territories. We 
covet to dominate no people. We seek no 
satellites. But we do intend to preserve and 
protect the peace, and our capacity to do 
this, I assure you, will not diminish. Victor 
is no longer a truth. It is only a word to 
describe whoever is left alive in the ruins. 

If we put high emphasis on each step to- 
ward peace, so matter how feeble the gait 
or how short the stride, it is because I think 
we understand the nature of this new and 
changed world, a world where in only a mat- 
ter of moments we could destroy 100 million 
people in the Soviet Union, they could de- 
stroy 100 million people in Europe, and they 
could destroy 100 million people here in the 
United States. 

So that is why even the seemingly small 
disputes between small countries—or the in- 
visible hand behind a visible threat to de- 
mocracy in other lands—that is why the 
eruption of trouble somewhere in the world, 
or anywhere in the world, is always so im- 
portant to us. 

Tonight there are a dozen explosive in- 
cidents in the world. Tomorrow there may 
be more. But we must treat these disturb- 
ances not as isolated threats to be responded 
to only at that moment, but in the per- 
spective of the history we hope will be. 

We envy no neighbor. We covet no ter- 
ritory. We are looking for no satellites. We 
believe the most plausible solution to war is 
simply for each nation to leave its neighbors 
in peace. This would then free us all to at- 
tack those ancient enemies of all mankind 
who for centuries have warred on man and 
his hope—poverty and ignorance, misery and 
disease. If we will just join together to de- 
stroy them, we will destroy the roots of war. 

Science, and the Weizmanns all over the 
globe, are in the frontline of this army that is 
fighting man's ageless foes. 

So tonight as I speak to you with affec- 
tion and share with you pride in Israel's 
achievements, I speak the warm sentiments 
uttered by every American President since 
Harry S. Truman. In the desires and hopes 
of these Presidents, I say to you and I say 
to the world that I would not underesti- 
mate the complexity of all the age-old Mid- 
dle East rivalries and hostilities. 

But the basic hope of the United States for 
this area is not so complex and not so dif- 
ferent from that of all mankind. I think it 
is inscribed in the ancient writ of the proph- 
ets and on the modern buildings of the 
United Nations. 

It is very simply a desire for the day when 
“nation shall not lift up sword against na- 
tion * * * nor shall they learn war any 
more.” That is my prayer. That is my 
prophecy. 


Houdini 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star of 
February 14, 1964: 
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Watching Lyndon B, Johnson at work 
brings to mind nothing so vivid as an old- 
style Houdini. There is the hypnotic patter 
during the performance, the object held aloft 
for our gaze, the assurances that nothing is 
up the sleeve, the confident smile and the 
constant movement of props. 

Above all, there is movement. What a 
numbing procession of proposals we have 
seen in the past few weeks. Every President 
must send up a string of messages to Con- 
gress at this time of year if he’s worth his 
Salt, but Mr. Johnson, as they say, has added 
new dimensions. 

The list of those for whom he professes a 
special concern now includes women in Gov- 
ernment (50 new faces within a month), egg- 
heads (just give your ideas to Dr. Goldman), 
the farmer, the poor, the homeowner, the 
taxpayer, the investor, the aged, and youth. 

The administration is solicitous of the 
housewife and would educate her to shop 
shrewdly. The jobseeker has been told that 
Mr. Johnson carries his interests close to the 
bosom—though he’d better not try for a 
Government job this year. Businessmen 
need look no further than the tax cut for 
corporations and the shrunken light bills for 
the White House to find a kindred spirit. 

This is not an easy juggling act. In his 
state-of-the-Union message, the President 
frowned on the 45-hour week (overtime 
creates unemployment) but also the 35-hour 
on (inflationary). Forty hours seems just 

Some cynics suggest that politics may lie 
behind the blizzard of memos and that Mr. 
Johnson doesn’t really expect them all to be 
carried out. Well, there is no formula for 
sure victory in November, but we can offer 
a sure one for going mad: Try to please 
everybody. The stream of pronouncements 
creates an impression of dynamic progress, 
and many of the contain admira- 
ble goals. But at the present rate, the image 
also runs the hazard of looking a bit frenzied. 

Besides, the number of potential voter 
blocs for whom a special appeal can be fash- 
loned may soon be exhausted. The other 
day, having buttered up the Jewish com- 
munity with a scheme to produce water in 
Israel through nuclear power (which of- 
fended the Arabs), Mr. Johnson suggested 
building a “memorial to God” in Washing- 
ton. That seems to leave the administra- 
tion with only Eskimos, one-armed paper- 
hangers and used car salesmen still not on 
the list. With them out of the way, what 
on earth can a President find to do between 
now and November? 


Remarks by Robert E. Giles, Acting Mari- 
time Administrator, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, at Launching of “Gulf Ship- 
per,” Avondale Shipyards, February 15, 
1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, February 15, Hon. Robert E. Giles, 
Acting Maritime Administrator, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, delivered a 
speech in my district which succinctly 
and imaginatively reviewed the great 


progress our Nation is making in the 
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modernization of our merchant marine. 

It is a record of which all Americans can 

be proud, as Mr. Giles so ably points out. 
The occasion for the speech was the 

launching of the beautiful vessel, the 

Gulj Shipper, at Avondale Shipyards in 

my district. It is a source of genuine 

pride to me that the honor of christening 
this fine new ship was accorded to my 
youngest daughter, Corinne. It was an 
occasion she will remember all her life. 

This splendid ship was built by Avon- 
dale Shipyards, which has become the 
finest shipyard in our country. It will 
be operated by Gulf & South American 

Steamship Co., which is wholly owned by 

Lykes Bros and the Grace Lines, both of 

whom have made a marvelous contribu- 

tion to the American merchant marine 
and to the development of trade with 

Latin America and the rest of the world. 
Here is Mr. Giles’ speech: 

REMARKS BY ROBERT E. Gres, ACTING MARI- 
TIME ADMINISTRATOR, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE, AT LAUNCHING OF “GULF SHIP- 
PER,” AVONDALE SHIPYARDS, FEBRUARY 15, 
1964 


I am delighted to be here today to repre- 
sent the Maritime Administration, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. It is refreshing indeed 
to see the tangible results of some of our 
efforts in the Maritime Administration, along 
with the efforts of the shipowner and the 
shipyard, in the form of this beautiful vessel, 
the Gulf Shipper. 

This is the first launching I have at- 
tended since assuming last November the 
interim responsibilities of Acting Maritime 
Administrator. President Johnson has given 
renewed emphasis to the goal of efficiency 
and economy in the expenditure of Federal 
funds. Secretary of Commerce Luther H. 
Hodges has added his own renewed emphasis 
to this goal in the administration of all pro- 
Grams in the Department of Commerce. It 
is appropriate, therefore, that this ceremony 
is taking place in a yard which has, in a few 
years, become a leading builder of ships in 
America, This record has been achieved by 
Avondale because Avondale—its manage- 
ment and its workers—have consistently 
demonstrated the ability to build fine ships 
at low competitive bids. 

The unique launching ways from which 
two ships will go sideways into the water 
today is a visible manifestation of an imagi- 
Native approach to shipbuilding which has 
Placed Avondale in its present high position 
among U.S. shipyards. 

Gulf & South American Steamship Co. is 
also to be warmly congratulated on the 
manner in which it has met its contractual 
obligations to the U.S. Government for the 
complete replacement of its fleet. This is 
the fourth of its five ships to be launched. 
All five are scheduled to be in service by this 
time next year. 

I mentioned the U.S, Government’s inter- 
est in these ships. This is just another way 
of referring to the interest of all US. 
citizens. This public interest, this interest 
of all U.S. citizens in our merchant fleet, 
must always be kept in mind. The good 
Work of Avondale has resulted in savings for 
U.S. taxpayers on that portion of the cost 
of this ship which the U.S. Government will 
Pay. Efficient operation of the Gulf Shipper 
by Gulf & South American will also mean 
a lower operating subsidy to be met by tax 
dollars under the Government's contractual 
commitment with this company. The com- 
pany agrees to provide regular, reliable serv- 
ice on an important U.S. trade route and to 
Teplace its ships as they become obsolete. In 
this way, we are assured that our country’s 
Continuing need for a good merchant fleet 
will be met. 
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This occasion and this new ship symbolize 
to me the value of the U.S. merchant marine 
to our manufacturers and farmers, and all 
who are engaged directly or indirectly in 
international trade. And I think it is true 
all of us benefit, directly or indirectly, from 
an expanding international trade. We look 
to our manufacturers, our farmers, and 
others directly engaged in international 
trade for a steady increase in our exports. 
This is needed for the overall economic well- 
being of this country. A 6-percent increase 
in 1963 has raised our exports to a record 
level of $21,7 billion. Much of our exports 
consist of agricultural products such as those 
which pass through this gateway at New 
Orleans to all continents of the world. 

I believe there is too often a lack of under- 
standing on the part of the American ship- 
per that his shipping cost on ships such as 
these are no higher than his cost on foreign- 
flag ships. All of us must increase our co- 
operative efforts to make known the services 
of the American merchant marine. All of us 
must do far more in the future than we 
have in the past to see that our ocean ship- 
ping services are not only known but that 
these services are reliably available. It does 
no good to have fast, modern ships, with 
rates competitive with the rest of the world, 
if our shippers cannot count on prompt and 
uninterrupted service. 

During the past 7 years, 80 new merchant 
ships have been put into service. Thirty-five 
more new ships are now on order. Another 
16 are to be contracted for this coming year. 
The total subsidized fleet of some 300 ships 
is to be completely replaced by the end of the 
next decade. 

We have had an energetic search for new 
ways to cut costs, such as the introduction 
of mechanized engine rooms and other cost- 
saving features. These innovations apply to 
many of the new ships now under construc- 
tion. The Gulf Shipper has itself benefited 
from this effort. Just a month ago, Presi- 
dent Johnson pushed a button in Washing- 
ton to signal the keel laying of a new ship, 
right here in Avondale for one of the Gulf 
& South American's parent companies—the 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. The promise of 
mechanization can, however, be achieved 
only with the cooperation of labor as well as 
management and Government. Our mari- 
time unions are to be commended for their 
cooperative efforts in searching for ways by 
which the benefits of improved technology 
may be properly shared by workers as well as 
management and the U.S. taxpayers—all of 
whom have a direct financial interest in the 
U.S. merchant marine. 

We also have many research and develop- 
ment projects under way to help the US. 
merchant marine. Some of these are de- 
signed to develop entirely new types of ships, 
such as the nuclear-powered Savannah, the 
hydrofoil ship Denison and the surface-effect 
ship. Other research efforts are more prosaic 
but in the long run may be just as far reach- 
ing in their benficial effect—such as im- 
proved methods of operation, integrated 
transportation systems, greater use of com- 
puters and navigational aids, improved cargo 
handling gear, and standardized containers. 

There are some problems in the U.S. mer- 
chant marine for which the responsibility 
rests upon labor, upon management, and 
upon the Federal Government. The fact 
that on any given day these problems may 
weigh heavily down upon us should not blind 
us to the challenge and the promise that is 
ours in the future. There is no problem that 
confronts us today that we cannot solve, if 
we want to do so. I am confident that all of 
us having a direct interest and concern in 
the U.S. merchant marine—management, 
labor, and government—will meet our chal- 
lenges and our obligations. 

In the Gulf Shipper, we have a symbol of 
all that is right with the U.S. merchant 
marine, Let us today send her forth with 
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our best wishes for calm seas and prosperous 
voyages to do her work on the oceans of the 
world. 


Resolutions of American-Ukrainians of 
the City of Detroit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
on resolutions adopted by Americans of 
Ukrainian descent in the city of Detroit 
at a mass meeting on December 8, 1963, 
commemorating the 30th anniversary of 
the manmade famine in the Ukraine in 
1932-33 which speak clearly of the 
frightful sufferings inflicted upon 
Ukrainian peasants by ruthless Commu- 
nist rulers: 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE AMERICAN- 
UKRAINIANS OF THE Crry oF DETROIT AND 
VICINITY ASSEMBLED AT THE Mass MEETING 
on DECEMBER 8, 1963, COMMEMORATING THE 
30TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE MANMADE FAM- 
INE IN UKRAINE IN 1932-33 3 


We, American-Ukrainians of the city of 
Detroit and vicinity, assembled at the mass 
meeting observing the 30th anniversary of 
the infamous famine in Ukraine, express our 
heartfelt feelings of profound sorrow and 
highest respect for the innocent victims of 
the Moscow-enslaved Ukraine and constitute 
the following: 

1. Famine in Ukraine in the years of 1932- 
83 was not due to natural causes, but was 
planned deliberately and ruthlessly carried 
out by the U.S.S.R. Government in order to 
destroy the freedom-loving Ukrainians, es- 
pecially Ukrainian peasants who had done 
no wrong except that of tilling their own soil. 

2. All the victims, of the Communist-pro- 
voked most infamous famine, according to 
Official statistical data of the Red regime, 
number close to 7 million Ukrainians, who 
died fighting boldly for the basic human 
rights. For approximately 10 years, they 
continuously opposed Communistic collecti- 
They would rather die 
than give up and resign their human dignity. 

3. This famine—deliberately organized by 
the Red regime of Moscow and unknown to 
the rest of the world—was a gigantic action 
against all Ukrainians, Through such means, 
it tried to force them to give up all their 
possessions and to make them slaves. 

4. Famine in Ukraine, the country which 
always had the richest soil in the world as 
well as rich natural resources, is an obvious 
and documented genocide committed by 
Moscow. For this drastic deed it should 
stand trial before the international tribunal. 


Observing the 30th anniversary of this 
tragic event, we take this opportunity to re- 
mind the free world of some of the other 
numerous crimes of the Moscow regime that 
were committed in Ukraine in modern times. 
These crimes have to do with the mass graves 
at Vinnizia, prisons filled with massacred 
Ukrainian political prisoners in 1941, mil- 
lions of victims during “the yezhovshchyna 
purge” in 1936, millions of political prison- 
ers at the concentration camps in Siberia 
and hard labor camps in Kazakhstan, as well 
as with the murders of the leaders of the 
Ukrainian liberation movement. 


These are only a few criminal deeds from 
the long list of crimes which Ukrainians 
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could present to the Moscow regime and 
prove them to be infallibly true and real. 

Making the free world aware of these 
crimes committed by the Communist regime, 
we demand that the Moscow empire, which 
in such ruthless ways enslaves and destroys 
European and Asian nations—and lately 
threatens the free world and most likely 
prepares a new famine in the coming year— 
not only be convicted by the international 
tribunal, but also be divided according to 
ethnographical principles into free national 
states, because only in this manner a true 
and permanent peace can be achieved in the 
world. 


William Allen White Foundation Award 
to Clark Mollenhoff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Q: 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH - 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Lawrence (Kans.) Daily Journal-World 
of January 10 reports the substance of 
the annual William Allen White lecture, 
given at the University of Kansas by 
Clark Mollenhoff. Because of its general 
interest among my colleagues in the 
Congress, I include the Journal-World 
story here in the RECORD: 

Newsman Crres Press FAILURE IN UNITED 
STATES Topay—GoveRNMENT’S SIZE CALLED 
FRUSTRATION TO DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA 
REPORTERS 
“The press of the Nation is failing in its 

responsibility and there are disturbing signs 


that the press does not recognize its fall- 


ures,” a Pulitzer Prize winning reporter said 
today. 

Clark R. Mollenhoff, Washington r 
for the Cowles publications, said “the major 
press problem today can be linked directly 
to the size and complexity of the $100 billion 
a year Federal operation. Too often report- 
ers are frustrated and then overwhelmed by 
the seemingly impossible job of serving as a 
watchdog on Federal spending policies.” 

Mollenhoff delivered the annual William 
Allen White lecture at 3:30 p.m. today in the 
Forum Room of the Kansas Union. He re- 
ceived the William Allen White Foundation's 
seventh annual national citation for service 
to his profession and his community. 

Speaking on the topic, “Life Line of De- 
mocracy,” Mollenhoff said, “No one really 
comes to grips with the press problem in 
Washington. There has been a floundering 
by a press that has become more and more 
dependent upon handouts. Trapped in its 
own superficiality, the press is an easy victim 
of the big lie. understanding, the 
press follows the fads of the best Madison 
Avenue sloganeers. 

“Steps to deal with the problem of bigness 
have resulted in some unhealthy develop- 
ments. Specialists have been assigned to 
governmental agencies to provide more 
knowledgeable coverage. In too many cases, 
these specialists have been converted into 
propagandists for the agencies they cover. 
The TFX story is an illustration of how many 
“watchdogs of d * were transformed 
into lap dogs of the Pentagon political ap- 
pointees.” 

Mollenhoff said “the TFX story involved 
the integrity of the spending practices in the 
Defense Department and the judgment of 
Defense Secretary Robert McNamara, who 
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overruled the top level Pentagon Source Se- 
lection Board that had favored the Boeing 
firm in contract negotiations, 

“Testimony before the McClellan commit- 
tee shows McNamara will waste more than 
$400 million by an arbitrary decision to hand 
the $6.5 billion TFX program to Texas-based 
General Dynamics, 

“There were only about a dozen reporters 
who read the whole record of the TFX in- 
vestigation, and a few who read enough to be 
familiar with the weakness of MeNamara's 
position. However, there were dozens of 
apologists for McNamara who have written 
authoritatively without benefit of reading 
the record. 

“Why would Defense Secretary McNamara 
overrule a unanimous recommendation to 
make what experts regard as a wrong de- 
cision to pay the highest price for the sec- 
ond-best plane?” Mollenhoff asked. Mo- 
Namara had help on this case from Roswell 
Gilpatric, the former lawyer for General Dy- 
namics, and from Fred Korth, whose Conti- 
nental National Bank of Fort Worth had 
General Dynamics as one of its best cus- 
tomers,” 

Mollenhoff pointed out that “it is true that 
high officials of any administration may fool 
any of us on a few issues and for a short 
period of time despite diligent work. But if 
it becomes apparent that any large segment 
of the press is being fooled for any extended 
period of time, then the press just isn’t doing 
its job. 

“Under the Truman administration there 
were efforts to hide the tax scandals. Under 
President Eisenhower, there were unjustified 
efforts to hide the record. The late Pres- 
ident Kennedy authorized use of executive 
privilege to bar congressional committees 
from information about governmental oper- 
ations, and there were a large number of 
efforts to curb dissent and stifle criticism. 
Unfortunately, unknowing and shortsighted 
elements in the press were patsies for the 
Kennedy administration. They even helped 
justify barriers to curb dissent and curtail 
the flow of information. 

“There are indications that Johnson may 
curtail the presidential press conference,” 
Molenhoff said. “There are indications that 
Johnson will depend mainly on those cozy 
little spur-of-the-moment meetings with the 
regular White House reporters. Those gath- 
erings present a minimum danger of the 
tough question that often needs to be asked. 
Johnson has Indicated he might supplement 
this with some informa] television chats with 
a few reporters, whom I will wager he will 
handpick. 

“If that is to be the new press conference 
format, then I'm against it. I would hardly 
accept the logic of one editorial writer who 
Suggested that if Johnson feels the open 
press conferences of the past do not ‘fit his 
personality’ then he should be allowed to 
change. 

“In the light of that type of editorial logic, 
we can only hope that democracy fits Presi- 
dent Johnson's personality.” 

Mollenhoff continued "the national tele- 
vision networks can, and do, serve as a great 
force in informing the public on important 
issues. However, television seldom serves as 
a leader in exploring bad government. It 
is unrealistic to expect more of television. 
The industry operates on government li- 
censes, and under constant threat of more 
government control. This certainly limits 
its independence. 

“Comments on weaknesses and problems of 
the press should not discourage young re- 
porters,” Mollenhoff said, “Where the job is 
being done poorly, there is great opportunity 
for those who will study and work on the 
complex jobs. 

“I am elated when editors and reporters 
demonstrate aggressive independence as in 
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the Bobby Baker investiagtion. We all hurt 
when independence is destroyed or given 
away. 

“Last October and November, the press 
demonstrated in the Bobby Baker case that 
it has the courage and the great capacity for 
deep investigation when it has the will to do 
the job. In a few short weeks the press had 
a hundred or more reporters probing nearly 
every political, social, and business deal that 
Baker had touched. 

“Unfortunately, I must report that the 
interest of many others did not arise until 
after the appearance of a story about a Ger- 
man party girl who had been on the fringe 
of some of the Baker social action. It is 
amazing how a little sex angle stimulates 
editorial interest in good government.” 

Mollenhoff said “the editorial profession is 
one that gives us the opportunity to be a 
strong voice and a strong force in good gov- 
ernment. We can mold good public officials 
into better public officials by demanding top 
performance. We can make bad public offi- 
cials toe the line or risk exposure or ouster, 

“The press needs, and always will need, 
the independence characterized by William 
Allen White. The least we can do for his 
memory iş to constantly remind ourselves of 
the many ways that a free and Independent 
press can be weakened or even destroyed. 
It is our responsibility to aggressively oppose 
anything that may contaminate the lifeline 
of democracy.” 

Mollenhoff has been in Washington since 
1950 for Cowles Publications, which include 
the Des Moines Register & Tribune, the 
Minneapolis Star & Tribune and Look 
magazine. He won the Pulitzer Prize for na- 
tional reporting in 1958 and has received 
numerous other awards. 


Negro Millionaire S. B. Fuller Advises His 
Race To Halt Demonstrations, Go to 
School With Their Own, Stop Suing 
and Start Selling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for the Record a timely article written 
from Chicago by Bob Ingram of the 
Montgomery Advertiser staff, Montgom- 
ery, Ala.: 

A WALLACE ALLY my Cuicaco—Nrcro MIL- 
LIONAIRE S. B. FULLER Apvisres His Race To 
Hatt DEMONSTRATIONS, Go TO SCHOOL 
Wirn THEIR Own, STOP SUING, AND START 


SELLING 
(By Bob Ingram) 

Cuicaco, III. - The unsolicited recommen- 
dation is herewith made that Governor Wal- 
lace do what might seem politically un- 
thinkable—integrate his honorary military 
staff. 


Nominated for this no longer very select 
society is S. B. Fuller, a very wealthy Chi- 
cago Negro industrialist. You may have 
heard of Fuller before, but if you haven't, 
you should. He doesn’t talk like Negroes are 
supposed to talk. 

An example of this was found in the Chi- 
cago papers Friday, some of which contained 
a report of a press conference held by Fuller 
before he addressed a meeting (segregated) 
of 100 national Negro business leaders. 
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What Fuller said couldn't have been im- 
proved upon by Wallace himself. 

Puller said in so many words that all the 
street demonstrations in the world, backed 
up by all manner of civil rights legislation, 
will not improve the racial situation. In- 
tegration will not be effective until the white 
man favors it,” he declared. “You cannot 
legislate men’s thoughts, yet any Negro who 
does not think his salvation lies in the civil 
rights movement is looked down upon by the 
entire race.” 


IT MUST BE WON 


“Negroes must gain economic equality 
through their own initiative before they can 
achieve racial equality,” he continued. And 
he said bluntly that the cause of the Negro’s 
economic plight was not primarily discrimi- 
nation “so much as it is the Negro’s lack of 
desire to improve his lot.” 

Fuller suggested that civil rights leaders 
Might better spend their time encouraging 
Negroes to get off public assistance rolls and 
into jobs. 

“If we don't stop the relief trend,” he 
said, “over 50 percent of the Negro popula- 
tion will be living on Government reserva- 
tions within the next 20 years.“ 

It was in the area of classroom Integra- 
tlon—a very hot issue in Chicago as well as 
Notasulga—that Fuller spoke like a true Wal- 
lace man. 

“It makes little difference where Negroes 
Obtain education in all-Negro or integrated 
Schools,” he declared. “If a white person 
gets a good education going to school with- 
Out colored persons, I can’t believe that a 
Colored person can’t get a good education 
Without going to school with white persons.” 

DON'T FORCE ME 

Fuller, who has made $1 million or more in 
business, also made it quite clear that he 
didn’t buy any part of the civil rights bill 
concerning employment. 

“I would resent anybody forcing me to hire 
someone I didn’t want,” he said. 

What did Fuller recommend? An aban- 
donment of the protest demonstrations and 
the launching of a public relations campaign 
“to enhance the Negro image.” 

Let's quit suing the white and start sell- 
ing him,” Puller said. 

The comments by Fuller, exceptional 
though they might seem, were not without 
some support elsewhere in Chi 

On Thursday the city board of education— 
the target of sit-ins, picketing, demonstra- 
tions and the like—gave way to the pressure 
and by a 5-2 vote adopted a resolution which 
in effect endorsed the transporting of stu- 
dents from one school to another to correct 
Tacial imbalances, 

The resolution didn’t please either side. 
Negro leaders complained that it set no date 
When such a program would be launched, 
They vowed that a mass boycott of Chicago 
Schools scheduled February 25 would be held. 

WHITE RESISTANCE 

James Thazan, Jr., president of the South- 
Vest Council of Civic Organizations—a group 
of white property owners who represent 24 
Square miles in the city—said his organiza- 
858 was completely opposed to the resolu- 

on, 

“We don't believe in integration just 
tor integratlon's sake,” he said. This board 
is taking too many liberties on their own. I 
Can't see five or six people changing our 
Whole way of life—forcing children to go to 
School somewhere else, when parents have 
Picked where they want to liye and send their 
children to school.” 

On another page in the Sun-Times was 
Printed a letter which contained a cryptic 
aon to Chicago Negro leaders. It 


“The of a second school boy- 
Cott doesn’t impress me—now if the Negro 
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leaders would pick a day and see that all 
of their children were in school instead of 
out, that would impress me.” 


IT'S TIME TO STOP 


All of this points up a fact which was 
already becoming evident—the pendulum 
may be swinging in the other direction in 
regard to civil rights demonstrations and 
the like. 

Richard Nixon said as much in his Cin- 
cinnati address Wednesday night, and a Fri- 
day editorial in the Columbus (Ohio) Citi- 
zen-Journal took the same line, to wit: 

“Street marches, picketing, demonstrations 
and sitdowns have become, regrettably, al- 
most a way of life. The idea spreads. When 
someone gets excited, the impulse is to do 
as others have done. It is dangerous. It is 
irresponsible. It hurts the cause of de- 
mocracy * * * it is time to stop and think.” 

Somebody with an imagination labeled 
the Negro t demonstrations of the past 
year as the “Revolution of 1963." Signs of a 
counterrevolution are beginning to sprout, 
and concede it or not, Governor Wallace 
sowed some of these seeds. History may so 
record this fact someday. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, to those 
of us in the free world, the observance 
of Lithuanian Independence Day should 
be a time both for prayerful reflection 
and renewed determination. We as 
Americans can reflect on the freedoms 
and liberties which we all too often take 
for granted, and we can once more voice 
our hope and determination that the 
captive nations, including Lithuania, 
who once enjoyed their freedoms may 
again one day regain them. 

Yesterday marked the 46th anni- 
versary of the establishment of the Re- 
public of Lithuania on February 16, 
1918. The Lithuanian state was formed 
713 years ago. Yet, since 1940 Lithu- 
ania has been a captive nation, overrun 
by the force of arms. The United States 
has never recognized the demise of the 
Republic of Lithuania, and we continue 
to maintain diplomatic relations with 
the Lithuanian Legation in Washington. 

On January 9, 1963, I introduced 
House Concurrent Resolution 15, which 
reads as follows: 

Whereas the Charter of the United Na- 
tioms declares as one of its purposes the 
development of friendly relations among na- 
tions based “on respect for the principle of 
equal rights and self-determination of peo- 
ples”; and 

Whereas the Union of the Soviet Socialist 
Republics has by force suppressed the free- 
dom of the peoples of Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia and continues to deny them the 
rights of self-determination by free elections; 
and 

Whereas suppression of the freedom of the 
peoples of Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia is 
an invitation to violence and threatens the 
peace: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the President 
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of the United States should seek through the 
United Nations and otherwise to bring about 
the withdrawal of Soviet forces stationed in 
Latvta, Lithuania, and Estonia and the hold- 
ing of free elections in those nations to the 
end that they may once again live as free, 
independent, and sovereign members of the 
community of nations. 


May I express the hope that the Con- 
gress will take favorable action on House 
Concurrent Resolution 15 in the near 
future and that not too far away will be 
a new independence day for the coura- 
geous people of Lithuania. 


Program Sponsored by the Perth Amboy 
Tercentenary Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1964, three celebrations were 
held in the city of Perth Amboy, N.J. 

The birthdays of Gen. Thaddeus Kos- 
ciuszko and Abraham Lincoln were cele- 
brated, and a program sponsored by the 
Perth Amboy Tercentenary Committee 
was held. 

I would like to insert details of these 
events in which so many of our out- 
standing citizens participated. 

They follow: 

PERTH AMBOY, N.J.—Rt. Rev, Msgr. Zenon 
Lesniowski, pastor of St. Stephen's Roman 
Catholic Church, placed a patriotic floral 
wreath and gave the main address com- 
memorating the birthday of Gen. Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko, on February 12, 1964, in front of 
Kosciuszko's monument, at St. Stephen's 
School, State Street, Perth Amboy, N.J. 

It was a triple celebration. Besides Kos- 
ciuszko's birthday, the city of Perth Amboy, 
N.J., Tercentenary Committee celebrated 
Abraham Lincoln's birthday and the ter- 
centenary of New Jersey (300 years). 

John J. Wolczanski, administrative as- 
sistant to City Commissioner Oliver R. Ko- 
vacs, was chairman and Deputy Mayor Joseph 
J. Soporowski presented Right Reverend 
Monsignor Lesniowski with New Jersey State 
and tercentenary flags. Both Wolozanski 
and Soporowsk! are members of the Perth 
Amboy Tercentenary Committee. 

The program opened with Rev. Henry Bog- 
dan giving the invocation and Rev. Vincent 
Nebus rendered the benediction. Both are 
from St. Stephen’s Church. 

The speakers included Rev. Joseph Pio- 
trowski; Anthony S. Majewski, president of 
the Pulaski Citizens’ Club, Inc.; Stanley M. 
Pryga, president, Middlesex County Polish- 
American Congress; Peter Polantowski, presi- 
dent, Polish Cadets; Joseph Soporowski, Sr., 
Perth Amboy Housing Authority; Charles F. 
Cap, Perth Amboy Recreation Department; 
and Anthony Baczeski, trustee of the St. 
Stephen's Church. 

The Boy Scouts of America, Troop No. 8, 
schoolchildren from St. Stephen's School, 
and United Poles in colorful Polish folk at- 
tire formed an honor guard. 

Also attending were Reverend Felician Sis- 
ters; parishioners of St. Stephen’s Church; 
Pulaski Citizens’ Club, Inc.; United Poles of 
America; St. Stephen's Holy Name Society; 
and the Polish Cadets. 
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ADDRESS BY Rr. Rev. MSGR. ZENON LESNIOWSKI 
AT GEN. THADDEUS Kosciuszko Day, SPON- 
BORED BY Crry or PERTRA Auro, NJ., TER- 
CENTENARY, FEBRUARY 12, 1964 


The best proof of Poland's sympathies to- 
ward the American Revolution were Polish 
volunteers, who crossed the ocean to fight 
in the ranks of patriots. The most famous 
of them, and one to heed the call of “the 
shot that was heard around the world,” was 
Thaddeus Kosciuszko. 

Kosciuszko was born on February 12, 1746, 
in the village of Mereczowszczyzna, Poland. 
He received his education in the Corps of 
Cadets in Warsaw, and then in the schools of 
artillery and engineering in France. 

Learning of the American Revolution, he 
offered his services to the emissaries of the 
Colonies in Paris, America needed capable 
officers, hence he was gladly accepted. On 
August of 1776, Kosciuszko landed in the 
New World. 

Philadelphia was at the time the seat of 
the Congress of Colonies. The English armies 
posed a threat of capturing that city. To 
save it, Kosciuszko executed fortifications, 
that brought his praise of the Americans and 
merited him the rank of colonel of the 
Engineers. 

WITH NORTHERN ARMY—KOSCIUSZKO’S CON- 
TRIBUTION TO THE VICTORY AT SARATOGA 

In the beginning of the year 1777, 
Kosciuszko was sent to the northern army, 
which under General Gates, operated along 
the upper part of the Hudson River. 

In service here, he distinguished himself 
and rendered his more important assistances 
to the American cause at Saratoga. 

Directed by General Gates to select a 
strong position, Kosciuszko chose Bemis 
Heights near Saratoga and entrenched them. 
It was on this spot that General Burgoyne 
surrendered on October 11, 1777. All au- 
thorities agree that Kosciuszko’s skill as an 
engineer contributed to the American vic- 
tory on this occasion and consequently to 
the recognition of the United States by 
France. Evidently, Washington was in- 
formed of the part Kosciuszko played at Sara- 
toga, for in his letter to the President of 
Congress, dated November 7, 1777, he called 
him “a gentieman of science and merit.” 

He was a good friend of Gen. George Wash- 
ington and Gen. Casimir Pulaski. Kosciuszko 
met Pulaski for the first time on Christmas 
Eve at Trenton, NJ. 

AT WEST POINT 


By resolution of Congress, Kosciuszko was 
sent to West Point on March of 1778 for the 
purpose of strengthening the defenses of the 
Hudson. He changed the surrounding 
heights of West Point into an inaccessible 
fortress, and closed the Hudson River with 
great chains stretched across. With this 
strategic move, he assured security for the 
Americans in the northern theater of war. 
“To his care and sedulous appreciation, the 
American people are indebted for the defense 
of West Point," was the praise spoken by 
George Washington. 

He spent 2 years at West Point. In his 
spare time, Kosciuszko loved to “putter 
around” in the garden with flowers. The 
Kosciuszko Garden“ has been kept up all 
these years by the West Point Cadets of the 
US. Military Academy. They also erected 
a statue in his honor at West Point. 

WITH THE ARMY IN THE SOUTH—WITH 

GENERAL GREENE 

On August 1780, Kosciuszko was trans- 
ferred as the chief engineer to the southern 
army commanded by Gen. Nathaniel Greene. 
In many battles in North Carolina and South 
Carolina, he distinguished himself as a 
capable engineer, and brave officer. 

When the Colonies gained their freedom, 
he returned to Poland. In 1784 he was dec- 
orated by the Congress with the title of a 
general for long, arduous, and meritorious 
service, 
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He distinguished himself in the- Polish- 


Polish insurrection to 
throw off the yoke of the crowned despots, 
who conspired against his native land. He 
fought the famous Battle of Raclawice, but 
lost to the overwhelming power of the en- 
emy. 

Freed from the Prussian prison, he came 
back to America in 1797. He was greeted 
everywhere in this country, as a “Hero of 
Nations.” On September 9, he visited Gen- 
eral White in New Brunswick, N.J. 

He planned to live here, but hearing a 
year later that Poland gained a degree of 
freedom, he went back to Europe to serve 
his cause for his country, to his last breath. 

When returning to Europe in 1798, he 
signed all his land, 500 acres on the left 
bank of the Scioto River in the State of 
Ohio, where now rises the city of Columbus, 
granted to him by Congress toward the llb- 
eration of Negroes and empowered Thomas 
Jefferson to carry out his will. 

He died on October 18, 1817, in Seleure, 
Switzerland, 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Today, we are also commemorating the 
birth of a great American hero, Abraham 
Lincoln. 

He is one of the long deceased, yet long 
remembered men, who have illumined his 
country’s history. 

So let us now remember, what both Lin- 
coln and Kosciuszko “lived and died for.” 


Perra Amsoy, N.J.—Over 60 hobbyists and 
merchants from all over the Nation will dis- 
play their coins and antiques, among them 
a tiger's tooth, at an antique show to be 
held on Saturday, February 15 and Sunday, 
February 16 in the Hungarian Reformed 
Church Center, 347 Kirkland Place, Perth 
Amboy, N.J. 

The program is arranged by the city of 
Perth Amboy’s New Jersey Tercentenary 
Committee. 

Albert Baumlin of Perth Amboy and Gor- 
don Adams of Fords, NJ., are cochairmen. 

The judges are City Commissioner Dr. 
Richard M. Budnicki; Deputy Mayor Joseph 
J. Soporowski; Stephen P. Bandola, admin- 
istration assistant to Commissioner Ernest 
M. Muska and John J. Wolczanski, adminis- 
pie assistant to Commissioner Olver R. 

vacs. 


Black-Baker Hit It Rich 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. CROSS 


or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, scarcely a 
day passes but what the citizens of this 
country are treated to further informa- 
tion regarding the get-rich-quick activ- 
ities of Robert G. (Bobby) Baker and 
his friends. 


This time the Washington Daily News 
of February 17, 1964, provides some of 
the background on one, Fred B. Black, 
Jr., who came out of the little town of 
Carterville, Mo., to find a comfortable 
berth on the Washington gravy train. 

Bobby Baker, as secretary to the Dem- 
ocrat majority in the Senate, was a pro- 
tege of the then Senator Lyndon B. John- 
son. The Daily News story indicates the 
Baker-Black association was mutually 
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profitable, especially with respect to their 
vending machine manipulations. 

Committees of Congress, dealing with 
Defense and Space Agencies, ought to be 
particularly interested in the Baker- 
Black vending machine contracts in view 
of the fact that Black is the registered 
lobbyist for North American Aviation 
and Melpar, Inc., a North American sub- 
contractor. 

How the Baker-Black vending com- 
pany obtained lucrative contracts with 
North American and other holders of fat 
Government contracts should be of real 
interest to the proper congressional com- 
mittees. 

The Daily News story follows: 

(By Julian Morrison) 

A man named Fred B. Black, Jr., rides up 
Capitol Hill today for the “umteenth” time, 
but it will be a far different trip than any 
he's made before. 

And on his way to the Old Senate Office 
Building to face questioning by Senate 
Rules Committee probers on his connection 
with the Bobby Baker case, he'll probably 
pass the District Court Building where he 
has an entirely different type of appointment 
later this week. 

TRIAL 


Fred Black is North American Aviation 
Corp.'s contact man in Washington and he's 
been mentioned so often by newspapers since 
Mr. Baker quit his influential post as Senate 
majority secretary last October that his 
lawyers last week claimed—unsuccessfully— 
he couldn't get a fair trial on income tax 
evasion charges until after the November 
presidential election. 

Fred B. Black, Jr., was born in 1914 in the 
tiny town of Carterville, Mo., the son of a 
general merchant. 

A couple of years after Robert G. Baker 
was born in the equally tiny town of Pickens, 
S.C., Fred Black graduated from high school 
in Carterville. 

BRIEF STINT 

Following a brief stint in college, he went 
to work for Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Works 
Projects Administration, then sold chemicals 
for a short time. 

Somewhere in the frantic period just be- 
fore the United States entered World War IT, 
Fred Black caught the attention of Donald 
Nelson, head of the administration’s War 
Production Board, and in 1941 he went to 
work for the WPB as a senior business 
analyist. 

Later, he worked for the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, then, briefly, for the 
Office of Price Administration before his 
Army number came up in 1943. 


PAGE BOY 


The year before Fred Black became an 
army private, Robert G. Baker, aged 14, 
came to Washington from South Carolina to 
become a Senate page boy. 

After the war (he was discharged as a 
sergeant in 1946), Fred Black launched a 
career in promotion work in New Mexico, in 
Denver, in his home State, and in Los 
Angeles. 

By Christmas of 1955, he had made such a 
success of his work that he chartered a firm 
BLYCO Corp.—in Joplin, Mo. He described 
it as a “general and business corporation, 
including public relations, sales and man- 
agement research, and representation.” 

SECRETARY 

Earlier that same year, in Washington, 
Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B, Johnson 
handpicked a secretary for the Democrats 
in the upper House of Congress and got him 
approved by a vote of the party’s caucus. 
His nominee—Robert G. Baker. 

During the next few years the two B’s— 
Black and Baker prospered both in money 
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and influence—altho, in retrospect, the 
young majority secretary seems to have been 
lagging behind his future colleague. 

At any rate, a Federal grand jury in- 
dicted Mr. Black last March on of 
income tax evasion. The Government has 
listed 95 checks from 8 sources it says Mr. 
Black didn’t tell about in deliberately at- 
tempting to defraud it. The checks total 
nearly $160,000. 

CHARGE 

The Government alleges that Fred Black's 
actual taxable income rose from $73,155.21 
in 1956 to $125,138.65 in 1959. 

Mr. Black moved his base of operations to 
Washington when BLYCO began to roll and 
Various documents list his address alter- 
nately as the Sheraton Carlton Hotel and 
1730 K Street NW. 

Several of the checks the Government says 
he failed to report as taxable income are 
listed as payable to the hotel from a Chicago 
foundry company. 

The Howard Foundry Co., the tax suit 
Says, wrote a total of $5,823.10 in checks to 
the hotel, most of them for $500 each, pre- 
Sumably indicating the monthly rental on 
the luxurious suite of rooms Mr, Black main- 
tains there. 

MANSION 


During part of this period the Blacks were 
leasing, for $400 per month, a house at 4421 
Hawthorne Street NW., but they gave this 
up in April of 1958 for an $82,000 Spring 
Valley mansion at 4054 52d Terrace. 

Mr. Black is said to have been a heavy 
contributor in the 1960 campaign of Sen- 
ator Lyndon B. Johnson for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination and the next year 
the two men became backyard neighbors 
when the Johnsons bought Mrs. Pearl Mesta's 
fashionable Spring Valley home. 

Early last year Robert G. Baker moved 
his family into a spanking new, $125,000 
showplace a stone’s throw from his former 
boss and his present partner. 

For some time, Mr. Black has represented 
North American Aviation as a contact man 
between it and the Government. 

PAYROLL s 

He is reportedly on North America's pay- 
roll to the tune of $14,000 per month— 
$168,000 a year, and Melpar, Inc., a large 
North American subcontractor, reportedly 
Pays him between $25,000 and $40,000 a year. 

What intrigues Rules Committee investi- 
Bators is the fact that Serv-U, the Black- 
Baker vending company, suddenly obtained 
lucrative contracts with North American 
Plants and other west coast defense con- 
tractors 2 years ago. $ 

It is also of prime interest to them that 
at least two Sery-U stockholders are men 
with Las Vegas gambling connections. 

The Black-Baker-North American dealings 
interested another party—Capitol Vending 
Co. president Ralph Hill, who sued the two 
men for allegedly conspiring with Melpar 
to cancel Capitol Vending's contract last year 
in favor of another vending company in 
Which they had an interest. It was this sult 
Which opened the “Pandora's box“ of the 
Bobby Baker case, 


Fifty-second Statehood Anniversary of 
Arizona 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE F. SENNER, JR. 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker, 52 years 
ago my home State became the 48th State 
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to enter the Union. Since that time 
Arizona—the Grand Canyon State—has 
been growing not only in economic and 
other material ways but in spiritual ways 
as well. Today the once “Baby State” 
is one of the fastest growing members 
of the U.S. family. Our deserts, valleys, 
mountains and mesas are glimmering 
with the sparkle of virile youth. This 
is the first Congress in which I have rep- 
resented the Grand Canyon State.’ I 
merely want to boast to my colleagues 
that on this year’s Valentine Day and 
52d statehood anniversary my heart be- 
longs to Arizona and make it clear that 
Arizona is full of pride in being a part 
of these great United States. 


We Must Not Impose More Federal Bur- 
dens on Our Small Meat Processors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks, I in- 
clude a letter to me from Mr. Clifford 
Baker, Iowa Cream & Produce Co., 420 
East Broadway, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Mr. Speaker, I see no logical reason 
or justification for imposing more Fed- 
eral inspection on our small meat proces- 
sors who are already employing every 
sanitary means necessary to furnish 
pure, healthful meat of every descrip- 
tion to our consuming public. 

Let us call a halt to this kind of Fed- 
eral imposition and thus give our small 
free enterprisers who are the backbone 
of American business, a breathing spell, 
that they might carry on without too 
many Federal roadblocks. 

The letter follows: 

FEBRUARY 12, 1964. 
Re President Johnson’s proposed bill on the 
expanded inspection of meat. 
Representative Ben JENSEN, 
State of Iowa, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We are hoping your vote when 
this bill comes up before you will be “no,” 
because all of us small poultry processors 
will find it impossible to continue to oper- 
ate. As it stands now we are not able to 
cross the State line with dressed poultry and 
have always abided with this law, which has 
limited our business somewhat. 

So many of us only dress poultry a few 
hours each day and can’t stand the cost of 
a full-time inspector. The same for a meat 
processor—as all towns large and small have 
locker plants that kill for the farmer and 
process their meats, as we do poultry, for 
their lockers and freezers. 

We have operated for 30 years and better 
and have a successful business with satisfied 
customers all through the years. Repeat 
business always means satisfied customers 
and quality products. Should this bill be 
passed we would, like hundreds of smaller 
operators, have to lay off help and close our 
doors which wouldn't help the unemploy- 
ment problem. 

There are only two large volume buyers of 
poultry in Nebraska now and not many more 
in Iowa, that process poultry. Should all 
we smaller poultry dealers be forced to close 
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our doors I am wondering what all the farm- 
ers will do with their poultry when they go 
to sell it, as the bigger processors couldn't 
consume all of the volume, nor could the 
farmers haul them across the State to sell 
them to the big processor. 

Please give this some serious thought and 
view it from all angles, and we hope you will 
register a “no” vote when this bill is pre- 
sented. 

Thank you very much. 

Very truly yours, 
CLIFFORD Baker. 


The Critical Difference Between Free 
World Peace and Khrushchev’s Soviet- 
Communist Peaceful Coexistence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, this Na- 
tion is befuddled between the conno- 
tations of peace and “ coex- 
istence.” The psuedo-liberals, the left- 
wing elements and the political leader- 
ship of this country have exploited the 
yearning of our Nation for a true, endur- 
ing world peace. 

Our State Department is substituting 
Khrushchevy’s Communist version of 
“peaceful coexistence” for the peace with 
religious, political and economic freedom 
that our people seek. This administra- 
tion is imposing upon this Nation a grad- 
ual acceptance of Communist “peace- 
ful coexistence” covered with a false label 
of peace. 

On February 3, 1964, Mr. Frank J. 
Johnson, Foreign Editor, American Se- 
curity Council, delivered an address on 
the subject of peace. His talk was a 
timely and significant contribution to- 
ward a much needed exposé of the dan- 
gers of accepting Khrushchev’s “peace- 
ful coexistence.” 


The following are excerpts from Mr. 
Johnson’s address: = 

At the very moment when the talk of 
peace and peaceful coexistence is at an all- 
time high, and when everyone is relaxing 
and talking about an end to the cold war, 
at this very moment the tide of history is 
perhaps running more strongly against the 
West and its system of values than at any 
period since the cold war began. 

Peace is understood differently by Com- 
munists and non-Communists. 

Most serious students of communism un- 
derstand this difference. Unfortunately, 
most of the leaders of the West—who must 
defend Western civilization against the total 
assault of international communism—are not 
lifelong students of that threat. They think 
and speak of peace in the traditional West- 
ern definition which is the absence of armed 
conflict or the lack of serious danger of 
armed conflict. When applied to the Com- 
munists, this definiton leads to the belief 
that relaxation of tension, improvement in 
the atmosphere and the settlement of spe- 
cific disputes are all steps toward an end to 
the cold war which is generally thought to 
mean an end to the threat of nuclear war. 

But to the Communist, ail of this is a de- 
finition not of peace but of peaceful coexis- 
tence, and Marxism-Leninism makes a very 
sharp distinction between these two terms. 
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We do not, and that is where the problem 
comes in. 

Very simply, peaceful coexistence refers 
strictly to peaceful relations between states 
with different social systems and that is all. 
It allows for the very important exceptions 
of civil wars and wars of liberation, and It 
specifically recognizes as legitimate any and 
all forms of internal subversion and, if 
necessary, violent revolution aimed at re- 
placing capitalist governments with socia- 
list ones. While piously denying any in- 
tent to export revolution—a denial made 
meaningless on its face by the periodic in- 
ternational conclaves of Communist revolu- 
tionaries in Moscow—peaceful coexistence 
expressly denies the right of the West to 
export counterrevolution, that is, the Com- 
munists shall be free to undermine us, poli- 
tically, from within but we are not to stick 
our “pig's snout” into the socialist garden. 

This is the practical meaning of peaceful 
coexistence to the Soviets. But there is a 
second, and real level on which all Marxist- 
Leninists—including the Chinese—speak 
of and define peace. Real, permanent peace, 
they say, can never reign until peaceful 
coexistence has brought about its logical 
and inevitable denouement, until the com- 
petition of social systems has brought about 
the eradication of the last vestiges of im- 

ism from the face of the earth. And 
by imperialism they really mean the whole of 
the intellectual, cultural, political, economic, 
moral and spiritual structure known as 
Western civilization. Imperialism, they say, 
is by definition, a threat to peace. The 
fight for peace is the fight for the worldwide 
victory of communism. The world millen- 
ium and lasting peace can never come until 
imperialism is no more and communism rules 
supreme. 

This is no mere sematic quibbling: the 
Communist world is deadly serious in its 
distinction between peaceful coexistence and 
peace. The proof is their constant reitera- 
tion of the theme that there cannot ever be 
coexistence of ideologies. 

Washington may find it politically expedi- 


can be diverted from his aggressive intent by 
a chat with Robert Kennedy, or that south- 
east Asia generally is not being lost, but it 
will take more than optimistic propaganda 
to stop the precipitate decline of the West- 
ern position throughout the world. And un- 
til the Communist tide has somewhere been 
decisively met, stopped and thrown back, 
it is idle to think that the Communist pur- 
pose will change. Why should it? Com- 
munism is still winning. 

The cold war cannot be won, or ended, 
and the true peace of international harmony 
cannot be achieved, under the Communist 
rules of peaceful coexistence. These rules 
must be changed if we are to avoid the ulti- 
mate defeat of the West and the worldwide 
victory for the peace of communism. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, Sunday, 
February 16, marked the 46th anniver- 
sary of the independence of Lithuania. 
It is an occasion well worth noting, and 
honoring, for this brave country, seized 
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in 1940 by Russia and forced to live un- 
der Communist rule, has millions of 
patriots the world over praying and 
ee for freedom for their home- 
land. 

The United States has never recog- 
nized the illegal seizure of Lithuania and 
two of here neighboring states, Latvia 
and Estonia, and we are committed to 
the restoration of freedom in those 
nations. 

I might point out that Lithuania’s 
history as a nation dates back to the year 
1200. She possesses a rich inheritance 
of cultural value and a love of freedom 
and compassion for her fellow man. And 
46 years ago, in 1918, Lithuania gained 
her release from the despicable despot- 
ism that had dominated her ancient 
heritage. Lithuanians, wherever they 
might be, can recall that moment with 
pride. 

The tyranny which enslaves Lithuania 
today completely overshadows that tyr- 
anny which oppressed her in the past. 
It was tragic that her independence 
should have been so short lived. 

Yet, today, the more than 2 million 
Americans of Lithuanian descent, and 
millions of their fellow patriots, under- 
stand what that day in 1918 meant, and 
know that the spirit of freedom that was 
born then in that nation shall never die. 


To retain this glowing spirit of liberty, 
to strengthen and to expand it, requires 
constant vigilance and perseverance, 
and that is our task. Today, we shall 
rededicate ourselves to the principle and 
to the long hard struggle of regaining 
freedom for Lithuania. We might take 
as our inspiration the courage and loyal- 
ty that Lithuanians throughout the 
world demonstrate in their march toward 
their goal of freedom for their homeland. 


Mobs on the Move 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, sometimes 
in behalf of what we consider an ex- 
tremely good cause, it is difficult not to 
resort to means and methods which do 
a disservice to that cause. 

Many of us have been concerned that 
the trend toward street demonstrations, 
shouting mobs and unruly crowds is 
leading us to increasing disrespect of 
lawful authority and disregard for law- 
ful procedures. We find among our- 
selves refiections of those rioting mobs 
in other nations whose actions we 
deprecate and despise. 

Our lawful institutions still offer to all 
a chance to be heard—and a chance to 
pursue denied rights through legal chan- 
nels. Before we go any further down the 
road to “democracy by demonstration” 
we would do well to consider its ultimate 
destination. If it continues, it would in 
time force the establishment of strong 
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tyrannical authority and the opportunity 
to dissent would vanish. 

In this connection, the following edi- 
torial from the Indianapolis Star of Feb- 
ruary 14, 1964, is of interest: 

Moss ON THE MOVE 


Are Americans being conditioned to accept 
anarchy? The suggestion may not be as 
ridiculous as it looks on first sight. Let's 
mull over some indications. 

In the capital city of Ohio 4,000 students 
of the State university staged a demonstra- 
tion which lasted for several hours. They 
blocked traffic in main streets. The damage 
included cut trolley cables and broken win- 
dows in buildings and parked cars. What 
was it all about? The students were “pro- 
testing” because a woman student was ar- 
rested and jalled by city police for failure 
to respond to a summons for jaywalking. 

It was a clash between two small groups of 
high school student demonstrators which 
touched off the recent Panama riots. A 
group of American students in the Canal 
Zone didn't like a rule discontinuing the fiy- 
ing of the American flag at their high school, 
so they ran up a flag and then surrounded 
the base of the school's flagpole to prevent 
anyone from taking it down. A group of 
Panamanian students came with their flag 
which they tried to carry to the flagpole. Au- 
thorities succeeeded in keeping the two 
groups apart then, but the spark had been 
struck. 

Where do these young people get the idea 
that when the law displeases them the thing 
to do is get together enough force to intimi- 
date the law or take it into their own hands? 
They get it from their elders. 

When pickets turned up at rocket bases, 
national attention was called to a campaign 
of sabotage which has been going on against 
the Florida East Coast Railway for 13 
months. In that period, Columnist Victor 
Riesel reports, there have been 210 incidents 
of sabotage, assault and shooting. The dam- 
age total has reached almost $1 million. 
Riesel called it a war. The weapons have 
included dynamite, acid, and bullets. 

In New York City a few days ago, half a 
million children were truants from school 
in a planned boycott which was organized, 
promoted, and carried out by adults. Similar 
boycotts have been organized in some other 
large cities. What’s this about? These are 
demonstrations aimed at forcing school au- 
thorities to change. pupil-placement policies. 

The civil rights movement has attracted 
worldwide attention through a long series of 
street demonstrations and acts of violence. 
These have usually involved children or stu- 
dents, but almost invariably they have been 
organized and promoted by adults. 

The organizing and the incitement of vio- 
lence have occurred from both sides of the 
controversy. They have been promoted on 
one hand by those trying to tear down dis- 
criminatory laws and practices, and on the 
other hand by those trying to prevent use 
of the supremacy of Federal law to change 
conditions. 

The National Capital last summer was the 
scene of a massive civil rights march.“ It 
was carried off without violence. Neverthe- 
less, it was a calculated attempt to impress 
Congress with the sheer size of a crowd in 
the streets. 

In an Indiana district last fall the opening 
of a school was forcibly prevented by block- 
ades set up by adults to prevent buses from 
reaching the school. This was the method 
chosen by a group of parents to protest the 
decision of school authorities to continue 
use of buildings the parents thought were 
not safe. 

The common thread which runs through 
all of these examples—and there are count- 
less others—is the resort to crowd action or 
to violence, either open or stealthy, to change 
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legal authority or simply in substitution for 
it. They are attempts to express “rights” in 
terms of the biggest crowd or the strongest 
force. 

This is the road to anarchy. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following newsletter of 
February 15, 1964: 

WASHINGTON REPORT: AMERICAN PRESTIGE 
SINES AS CONFUSION REIGNS 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth 
District, Texas) 

American prestige around the world has 
never been lower. In less than 3 months 
Our confused and worried foreign policy has 
resulted in more widespread anti-American- 
ism, more insults to our flag and American 
officiais, a more rapid decline in U.S. pres- 
tige than ever before. The State Depart- 
ment and the White House seem unable or 
unwilling to cope with the almost daily 
crises and as each new anti-American epi- 
sode explodes offer the same tired explana- 
tion, “We were taken by surprise.” 

Just 1 day's news on January 31 offered 
the following: 

1. Panama: The riots that erupted Jan- 
Uary 9 brought old resentments to the sur- 
Tace, severed diplomatic relations, led to 
demands for revising the Canal Zone treaty. 
Panama demanded the Organization of 
American States condemn the United States 
for aggression. Prospect: Worsening rela- 
er prolonged bitterness in Central Amer- 


2. Germany: An American T-39 unarmed 
jet trainer that strayed into East Germany 
Was shot down and three American airmen 
killed. We protested. The Communists re- 
turned the bodies of our airmen. Prospect: 
No action by the United States anticipated 
and more incidents and probably American 
deaths at the hands of the Soviet and her 


3. Cyprus: Fierce Greek-Turkish rivalry 
erupted in December. Both of these nations 
are U.S. allies. Although the British have 
assumed the responsibility for keeping peace 
On the island, the violence wus directed 
against the United States. It was our Em- 
bassy that was bombed and our Ambassador 
whose life was threatened. Prospect: Con- 
tinued violence with increased anti-Ameri- 
Canism and the possibility that the situation 
will be turned over to the UN. which will 
Permit the Soviet Union to send in troops, 

4. Vietnam: Last November’s coup was 
followed by a countercoup with charges of 
neutralism, betrayal, and revenge. The 
United States worries about the future and 
apparently has no control over the situation 
Or effective means to prosecute the war 
against the Communists, a war which we re- 
fuse to recognize in spite of the fact that 
American boys are dying in it. Prospect: A 
long, drawn-out fight with victory over the 
Communists uncertain. 

These events, reported on one day, were 
followed by Castro's contemptuous move cut- 
ting off the water to Guantanamo; in Mexi- 


Brazil, President Goulart and his strongly 
Pro-Communist cabinet is preparing to rec- 
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ognize Red China; France has already given 
recognition to the Communists; the Organi- 
zation of American States finds proof that 
Cuba is guilty of subversion and 

in Venezuela; Britain tells the United States 
she plans to increase trade with Cuba, the 
Soviet Union, and the whole Communist 
world. 

Why? Why is anti-Americanism increas- 
ing around the world? What has happened 
to U.S. leadership? 

Some reasons may be outlined as follows: 

1. Lack of a firm, understandable foreign 
policy backed up by the will to win a cold 
war, 

2. Appeasement of the Communists under 
threat of nuclear war. 

3. Secret deals, beginning at Tehran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam and continuing at least 
through the Panama memorandum of last 
June have resulted in concessions to the 
Communists and others who have used them 


us. 

4. Billions in foreign aid which have gone 
to strengthen Communist countries. and 
those alined with the Communists; have 
built up foreign competition with American 
industries helping to strengthen foreign 
economies at the expense of our own. 

5. The continual Communist-inspired 
harangue against the United States in the 
United Nations where we pay most of the 
bills but are outvoted by Communists and 
emerging nations, many of whom pay noth- 
ing or next to nothing. 

Since Franklin Roosevelt forced recogni- 
tion of Soviet Russia in 1933, giving the 
Communists respectability and starting them 
on the road to a world power, succeeding 
Democratic administrations have shown the 
same lack of understanding of the Commu- 


nist conspiracy and its goal to dominate the 


world. They refuse to believe Communist 
leaders who boldly state they will destroy 
capitalism, bury the United States, and will 
be the victors in a world in which our chil- 
dren will live under communism. 

We can save the United States. We need 
to take action now. 

1. We should announce a foreign policy 
that is in the self-interest of the United 
States and which will preserve freedom in 
the world. This means (a) reinstating the 
Monroe Doctrine; (b) get the Communists 
out of the Western Hemisphere; (c) serve 
notice that Communist aggression or subver- 
sion against any free nation will be met with 
retaliation against the core of the conspiracy, 
Soviet Russia. 

2. We should maintain our military 
strength, making it perfectly clear that we 
have the means and the will to protect our- 
selves and any nation which will stand with 
us in defense of freedom. 

3. We should strengthen our own economy, 
which undergirds our military strength, by 


putting an end to wasteful spending, Federal 


controls, and welfare programs that weaken 
the private enterprise system and threaten 
the freedoms of our people at home. 


What Meat Imports Really Mean 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. BROMWELL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, a 
recent editorial in the Drovers Journal 
restates the problem of beef imports in 
clearly understandable terms and makes 
some observations which are most time- 
ly. The administration persists in being 
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ineffectual in meeting this problem, at 
grave peril to the country. 
The editorial follows: 


WHAT Meat Imports REALLY MEAN 

Forgetting percentages and vague refer- 
ences to how much meat imports into the 
United States are up, Just what do these im- 
ports mean to American cattlemen in terms 
of lost market? 

This question is answered quite graphical- 
ly in à report which Joe Beam, president of 
the Ohio Cattle Feeders Association, and 
James H. Warner, secretary of the Ohio feed- 
ers, released to the membership recently. 

Starting with a figure of 1,885,400,000 
pounds of beef and veal imported into the 
United States in 1963, they calculate that 
this is the equivalent of 3,250,000 cattle re- 
placed by imported beef. 

Then they go back beyond this and 
calculate that also replaced are 4,010,000 cat- 
tle in a second herd needed to produce 3.25 
million slaughter cattle. 


(figuring an 85-percent calf 
crop), and 190,000 bulls (figuring one bull 
for each 20 cows). 3 

In addition, they assume, there must be a 
third herd producing replacements. For this 
they allowed 450,000 2-year-old cows for re- 
Placement; 220,000 2-year-old bulls for 
replacement; 450,000 yearling heifers to re- 
place the 2-year-olds; 22,000 yearling bulls to 
replace the 2-year-olds; 450,000 heifer calves 
to replace the yearlings; 22,000 bull calves to 
replace the yearlings; all this adds up to 
1,416,000 head of growing cattle to replace 
the second herd. 

To what does all of this add up? Well, 
3,250,000 slaughter cattle replaced by the 
1963 imports, 4,010,000 breeding cattle to pro- 
duce the 3.25 million slaughter cattle, and 
1,416,000 breeding cattle to replace the sec- 


Startling? Tes, but we don't stop there. 

How many acres of U.S. land would be 
required to produce the pasture, hay, and 
grain to maintain 8,676,000 additional cattle? 
At 5 acres per head, if would take 43,380,000 
acres. 

At this point, It is appropriate to note the 
inconsistency of our permitting such im- 
ports to continue on the present scale. For 
how can we do so and still justify the push 
for farm acreage control legislation? How 
can we do so and push for legislation to fight 
rural and agri-business underemployment? 
How can we do so and still concern our- 
selves with the need for a higher level of 
business activity, economic growth, and gross 
national product? Meat imports on the pres- 
ent scale are definitely a negative factor to 
agriculture, and to the general economy as 
well. 

“Cattlemen and agri-business both lose,” 
asserted Beam and Warner. “First, they lose 
because imported beef and veal replaces U.S. 
production. U.S. producers are losing at the 
rate of 3,250,000 cattle multiplied by 1,000 
pounds multiplied by 25 cents per pound or 
$812,400,000 annually. And agri-business 
loses, too. 

“Second, U.S. producers are losing because 
1,885,000 pounds of imported beef and veal 
helped depress the live value of every cattle 
in the United States sold for slaughter. How 
much? Nobody knows. We do know that 
28,100,000 cattle slaughtered in 1963 multi- 
plied by $35 per head is another loss of $983,- 
500,000. A total loss of $1,796 million. Agri- 
business loses, too.” 

The Ohioans concede that part of the re- 
duced income potential which U.S, cattlemen 
suffered during 1963 probably was caused by 
too much U.S. beef and other meats, and 
partly by too many cattle of too heavy 
weights. But they question the propriety 
of blaming overproduction as the basis of 
the cattleman’s low-price troubles through 
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much of 1963 and up to the present time. 
They point out that the supply buildup in 
cattle was merely a reflection of desirable 
increased demand and that moving to meet 
large demand was a proper move by cattle- 
men. They explain overholding as a move 
by individual feeders to protect their invest- 
ment and a gamble on a better price that 
did not pay off but did result in too many 
heavy cattle. Neither of these factors might 
have operated to cause the price drop with- 
out the 1l-percent imports piled on top, 
they assert. 

In the end, they raise the question of 
whether the reluctance by some Government 
officials to meet the beef import threat may 
refiect an attitude of retaliation against 
cattlemen for their long record of opposition 
to Government control and subsidy, and 
their faith in the law of supply and demand. 
It is being pointed out by some, note Beam 
& Warner, that tariff protection is really 
“no different than subsidy or Government 
control.” 

The Ohio treatment of this subject adds 
a great deal of food for thought. 


Adger Emerson Player 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recor, I wish to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues an article about 
Adger Emerson Player, a member of the 
U.S. Embassy in Ghana, which appeared 
in the New York Times on February 11. 
Mr. Player deserves our commendation 
for it was he who, with great courage, 
raced through an angry crowd in Ghana 
to raise the American flag after it was 
taken down by the crowd. Mr. Player 
is a splendid American who has earned 
the admiration of his countrymen. 

The article follows: 

Pac's Movest RESCUER: ADGER EMERSON 

PLAYER 

Accra, Guana, February 10.—"I don't know 
what all this fuss is about,” Adger Emerson 
Player said last week when informed that 
& Member of Congress had recommended him 
for the Freedom Award, the highest U.S. 
honor for a civilian. The fuss“ began last 
Tuesday when Mr. Player bulled through a 
crowd of Ghanaian demonstrators who were 
about to tear up the U.S. flag outside the 

Embassy. He grabbed the halyard 
just as the flag was about to touch the 
ground and ran the flag back up the pole. 

For this action Mr. Player received two 
more notices today: a personal letter from 
President Johnson praising him for his 
bravery and vilification by the Ghanaian 
Times. 

When Mr. Player was told of the medal 
suggested by Representative OLIVER P. Bor- 
TON, Republican, of Ohio, he remarked with 
a shrug: “I just happened to be the closest. 
Anybody would have done the same thing.“ 

“TTS ALL BEEN EXAGGERATED” 

As for talk about getting a medal: 

“It's all been exaggerated. I just hope it 
doesn’t go any farther. It would cheapen 
the award to equate what I did as being 
worthy of such an honor.” 

Such modesty is typical of Mr. Player, a 
31-year-old Negro with the build of a half- 
back and the manner of a scholar. 
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Born May 6, 1932, in Denver, he attended 
East Denver High School, managed a B-minus 
average and went out for football, basket- 
ball, and baseball, “but I never got a letter 
in anything.” 

When he was admitted to the University 
of Colorado at Boulder there was no ques- 
tion but that he would have to work to pay 
his tuition. Moses Player, his 70-year-old 
father, was gassed in France in World War I 
and receives a disability pension. His mother 
worked as a cook at Colorado Woman's Col- 
lege in Denver. 

STUDIED IN GERMANY 


College, he recalls, was much the same as 
high school: “Got the same B-minus major- 
ing in international relations and played 
the same football, basketball, and baseball 
without winning a letter.” 

While at Boulder he took part in demon- 
strations in support of the sit-ins in the 
South and he picketed in the boycott cam- 
paign directed at the Woolworth chain. 

Armed with a B.A. and a scholarship, he 
went to Germany and studied a year at Er- 
langen University near Nuremberg, then 
served 2 years as an enlisted man in the 
Army in Germany and France. He already 
spoke Spanish and his years in Europe gave 
him fluent German and French. 

After he returned to Boulder, 
where he took an M.A. in political science, 
concentrating on Africa. This time he 
avoided sports and managed nearly straight 
A's. He also met Barbara Brown, a girl from 
Okmulgee, Okla.. who was teaching at the 
Convent of the Good Shepherd School for 
Delinquent Girls in Denver. Five months 
after the first date they were married. 

TAKES A “DULL” JOB 

That was in 1960. He took a “dull” job in 
Washington doing research on French-speak- 
ing Africa for the Army. But he didn't stay 
long. In 1962 he was accepted into the 
Foreign Service as a noncareer officer. 

Ghana is Mr. Player's first post. He and 
his wife now have two children, Marzella, 
3, and Monte, 9 months, who was born in 
Accra. 


Mr. Player works in the Embassy's politi- 
cal section. “But the staff is so small you 
have a hand in everything,” he said. “Eco- 
nomics, labor. The legal side of things.” 

“And of course,” he added, “things are 
happening here.” 


Science Magazine Focuses Attention on 
Congress and Committee on Appropria- 
tions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
House of Representatives comes under 
the microscope of Science, the weekly 
magazine of the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, in its February 7 
issue. The article, which leads the news 
and comment section of this distin- 
guished publication, devotes particular 
attention to the organization and opera- 
tions of the Appropriations Committees 
of the House and Senate. 

John Walsh, author of the article, 
notes that “just as a corinoisseur of foot- 
ball often watches the line play rather 
than the backfield, an observer of Con- 
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gress can instructively focus attention 

on the appropriations process.” 

I believe that my colleagues of the 
Congress will find this article of par- 
ticular interest and I commend it to their 
reading as well as others. It is a well- 
written, interesting, and analytical ar- 
ticle, and under unanimous consent, I 
include it in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 

The article follows: 

APPROPRIATIONS; THE CRITICS OF CONGRESS 
OFTEN SLIGHT AN INNER REDOUBT OF THE 
SYSTEM 

(By John Walsh) 

The literature of analysis and abuse of the 
U.S. Congress is a rich one, but for a year or 
two it has been evident that criticism of 
the National Legislature has been mounting 
toward one of its periodic peaks. 

Liberal critics argue that Congress is un- 
responsive to the exigencies of the latter half 
of the 20th century. Resistance to innovat- 
ing legislation they attribute to rigid rules 
and customs which they claim make Con- 
gress, in practice, an extremely undemocratic 
institution. Concentrated fire has been 
turned on the Senate filibuster and the 
House Rules Committee, and broader criti- 
cism is directed at a feudalistic committee 
system, which, fused to the principle of 
seniority, makes the inheritance of power in 
Congress depend primarily on survival. 

While study of congressional pathology is 
popular these days, relatively little attention 
is paid to an extremely significant area of 
action—the domain of the Appropriations 
Committees in the House and Senate. Be- 
cause appropriations business Is so com- 
plicated and is usually conducted so dis- 
creetly in committee and so smoothly on the 
floor, the public is likely to be little aware of 
its import. But just as a connoisseur of foot- 
ball often watches the line play rather than 
the backfield, an observer of Congress can 
instructively focus on the appropriations 
process. 

It is true that Representative Orro Pass- 
MAN, Democrat, of Louisiana, chairman of 
the House Appropriations Subcommittee 
which deals with foreign aid appropriations, 
in recent years has gained public notice by 

an annual “Donnybrook” over the 
aid program's appropriations, It is also true 
that, with much less spectacle, ALBERT 

Tuomas, Democrat, of Texas, as chairman 

of two Appropriations Subcommittees which 

control the funds for the space program and 
the National Science Foundation, exercises 

a strong influence over the Federal science 

effort. 

It is gratefully acknowledged within the 
medical research community, also, that Rep- 
resentative JoHN Focarry, Democrat, of 
Rhode Island, and Senator Lister HILL, 
Democrat, of Alabama, have used their Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee chairmanships to 
enhance the fortunes of the great Federal 
health research program. But the system 
‘Which gives these men their leverage secms 
to get little attention. 

The Appropriations Committees derive 
their influence from a main well of congres- 
sional authority, the right to spend or with- 
hold money. Federal programs which involve 
the spending of money require a dual legisla- 
tive process—authorization and appropria- 
tion. Standing legislative committees like 
Armed Services, Interior, Public Works, or 
Education and Labor in the House, for ex- 
ample, must first report legislation contain- 
ing an authorization for a particular sum, 
When this bill passes the House, then the 
Appropriations Committee, after hearings of 
its own, sends along for enactment an appro- 
priations measure which actually provides 
the money. 

The House Appropriations Committee cul- 
tivates a reputation for fine-tooth-comb tac- 
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tics and frugality. Often House Appropria- 
tions recommends a smaller sum than that 
provided for in the authorization, and the 
House usually follows its advice on money 
matters. 

For a number of years the House has gen- 
erally been less liberal with appropriations 
than the Senate, and a pattern has emerged 
under which the House sets a low figure, 
the Senate sets a higher one, and the dif- 
ference is roughly split in conference, Also, 
the House Appropriations Committee tends 
to give special attention to growth sectors 
of the budget, as its action on the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration and 
National Science Foundation last year indi- 
cated. 

It may be useful, therefore, to examine 
how this House committee operates, not only 
because of its power but because in many 
Ways it epitomizes the congressional system 
and illustrates how formidable are the inter- 
Nal obstacles to reform. 

HARD WORK A TRADITION 

Appropriations members are proud of the 
committee tradition of hard work on the dull 
detail of appropriations measures, and this 
industriousness gives them an expertise 
Which makes it perilous for nonmembers to 
challenge them on the floor of the House. 
Because of its reputation for resistance to 
spending, and because the committee deals 


with every spending measure, the committee_ 


regards itself, and is regarded in the House, 
as a bastion against the erosion of congres- 
sional fiscal authority by the Executive. 

Unity of action is a secret of power for 
the Appropriations Committee, and this 
unity is, on the face of it, remarkable, since 
the committee is the largest in Congress, 
With 50 members, 30 of them Democrats and 
20 from the Republican minority. But the 
united front which the committee usually 
Presents is the manifestation of a well-run 
hierarchy, which is the committee's real or- 
ganizational form. 

The Appropriations Committee, the Rules 
Committee, and the tax-writing Ways and 
Means Committee are the three committees 
to which assignment is most highly coveted 
in the House. Winning a place on any of 
them ordinarily requires a waiting period of 
several terms from the time a Congressman 
is first elected. Moving to the Appropria- 
tions Committee means sacrificing seniority 
built up on another, less exalted committee 
and starting again at the bottom of the 
seniority ladder. 

Eligibility depends first on the location of 
a candidate’s district, since geographical bal- 
ance is one of the time-honored ways of in- 
suring that regional interests are repre- 
sented. A junior member who has won a 
reputation as a maverick or troublemaker, 
or who simply talks too much, is unlikely to 
get the necessary backing from his col- 
leagues or the party leaders which is néces- 
sary for assignment to Appropriations. The 
aspirant must, in short, have demonstrated 
that he lives by what has been called the 
Rayburn rule of conduct in the House: “to 
get along, go along.“ 

The new member finds that joining the 
committee does make a difference. Federal 
agencies are anxious to oblige a member of 
the committee that oversees their budgets. 
The military services seem to be particularly 
alert to the implications, and as one member 
put it, “If you go anyplace abroad they 
practically meet you with a brass band.” 
There is a feeling current in Congress that 
a member of the Appropriations Committee 
can get more for his district. < 

But in committee matters the new mem- 
ber finds himself very much an apprentice. 
Assignments to subcommittees are entirely 
in the gift of the chairman, and junior mem- 
bers aimost always get posts on minor sub- 
committees, or even, for a time, on no sub- 
committee at all. 
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At subcommittee and committee meetings 
the tenderfoot is expected to be seen and not 
heard. He is advised to pick some rather 
narrow and often obscure area of specializa- 
tion and spend a few years in mastering it. 
His elders on the committee are regarded as 
his betters, and the junior member will be 
discouraged from offering criticism or 
amendments much more sternly than on 
other committees. 

Appropriations is a highly compartmen- 
talized committee. The 13 subcommittees are 
the operating units, with the subcommittee 
chairmen wielding decisive influence within 
their special fields. The committee seems to 
be ruled by a kind of board of directors, 
headed by the chairman and including the 
subcommittee chairmen and ranking minor- 
ity members of the committee and subcom- 
mittees. Partisanship within appropriations 
appears to be a diminished element, sup- 
planted to some extent by the committee's 
economizing esprit de corps. 

Chairman of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee is Representative CLARENCE CANNON, 
Democrat of Missouri, who is 84 years old. 
Cannon has sat in Congress for 40 years, has 
served as parliamentarian, and literally 
wrote the book, Cannon's Procedures,” used 
to untangle parliamentary snarls in the 
House. 

CHAIRMAN’S OPTION 


The committee’s rules enable CANNON to 
appoint subcommittee chairmen without 
regard to seniority, and he seems to have 
handpicked men for special jobs, as in the 
case of Passman, but the chairman’s power 
depends on his working relations with the 
senior members of the committee of both 
parties and he cannot afford to offend them 
unduly, nor they him. 

Cooperation is the watchword in the com- 
mittee, and differences are settled privately. 
Virtually all appropriations hearings are held 
in executive session, which means that public 
and press are excluded. Congressmen who 
are not members of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee holding hearings are not welcome 
at the sessions, and this even goes for other 
members of the Appropriations Committee. 
This is not the case in most other commit- 
tees. 

At the final “markup” sessions of a sub- 
committee, when an appropriations bill is 
being put in final form for forwarding to the 
committee, Cannon and the ranking minori- 
ty member are usually on hand. 

Meetings of the full committee tend to be 
cut and dried. It is the practice of the 
committee not to furnish members the pub- 
lished hearings or the bill under considera- 
tion until the day action is to be taken, 
Most significant, the report which explains 
the committee's treatment of a bill is printed 
before the meeting, with the obvious impli- 
cation that no changes will be made and that 
the function of the full committee is simply 
to relay the bill from the subcommittee to 
the House floor. 

The Appropriations Committee staff, which 
compiles hearings and writes reports, is re- 
garded as both competent and hard working. 
Because of the complexity of the material 
they deal with and the committee's mode of 
operation, the staff is felt to exercise unusu- 
ally strong influence. As one fairly junior 
member of the committee put it, “It’s a good 
staff, and they have a hell of a lot to say.” 

The mechanics of power in the Appropri- 
ations Committee are exemplified in the 
concentration of senior members on the most 
important subcommittees to form a kind of 
interlocking directorate. Cannon himself is 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Public 
Works, which is still probably the fulcrum 
of internal influence in Congress. THOMAS 
is not only chairman of the Independent 
Offices Subcommittee and of the Deficiencies 
Subcommittee, which handles the sensitive 
matter of supplemental appropriations, but 
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is also a member of the Defense Subcommit- 
tee. Fogarty, in addition to his chairman- 
ship of the Labor, Health, Education, and 
Welfare Subcommittee, is a member of the 
Public Works Subcommittee. As one Con- 
gressman observed, “six or seven guys have 
it sewed up.” 

This lack of pure democracy from time to 
time ignites protests from inside and outside 
the committee. In the waning days of the 
last session, for example, Representative 
CHARLES S. JOELSON, Democrat, of New Jer- 
sey, made public his resentment at being 
refused permission to file separate and dis- 
senting views on an appropriations measure, 
This is a privilege granted to members in 
most committees. 

JOELSON objected to the committee report 
on the foreign aid appropriations bill be- 
cause he felt the full committee had not 
been given enough time to study the matter. 

A FASCINATING JOB 

Despite this incident, Joxuson is pleased 
with his committee assignment. He says 
that while, to outsiders, the Appropriations 
Committee member “might seem a glorified 
accountant," he has a fascinating job because 
it is the only place “from which it is possible 
to see the whole sweep of government,” 
This fascination, says Jortson, is what 
“makes it so frustrating that it isn't more 
democratic.” 


While Joklsox clashed with Cannon and 
has reservations about the committee's work- 
ings, he at the same time also displays an 
obviously genuine respect for the chairman, 
whose command of appropriations detail is 
legendary. Of CANNON, JOELSON says, al- 
though I differ with him on procedural mat- 
ters, Iam amazed at his sharpness and dedi- 
eation.” 

JoELson’s mixed feelings suggest the con- 
tradiction which lies at the heart of the 
problem of congressional reform. The sys- 
tem is undemocratic, but nobody seems to 
have put forward a fundamentally different 
alternative which is likely to work better. 
Committee and subcommittee chairmen in 
most cases are acknowledged to know their 
business well. 


SUBCOMMITTEE POWERS 


‘Tuomas and FoGarty are good examples of 
subcommittee doyens who are conscientious 
and well-informed about activities in their 
jurisdictions. They may not, in fact, have 
the scientific backgrounds necessary to make 
technical judgments on research programs, 
but their grasp of agency operations and the 
way they go about making decisions on ap- 
propriations questions has earned them re- 
gard as well as awe among officials of agencies 
whose budgets they handle, 

Defenders of the system are easy to find. 
Representative Joe L. Evins, Democrat, of 
Tennessee, is a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee who stands above the half- 
way position on the seniority ladder and 
is an example of the loyal Appropriations 
committeeman. Evins is author of a book, 
“Understanding Congress,” published last 
year and has probably thought out his views 
more systematically than many of his col- 
leagues. Evins is convinced that there is no 
alternative to the seniority system. He says 
he is convinced that if Congress were given 
the option of a free vote for committee chair- 
man and subcommittee chairman, more than 
90 percent of the incumbents would be 
elected. Many Members appear to feel that 
seniority is the principle of order and stabil- 
ity in the congressional system and that its 
aboltion would bring chaos. Evins believes 
that some reforms might be desirable, but 
like many of his colleagues he does not dwell 
on the subject. 

As to inequality of opportunity and in- 
fluence between junior and senior members 
on his own committee, Representative Evins 
points to the Appropriations Committee edu- 
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cation process and asks, Doesn't experience, 
maturity and Judgment outweigh even bril- 
lance?” 

Evins’ book, in which he draws on his ex- 
perience in the House, is one of a number 
published in the last 2 or 3 years which sig- 
nal a swing of interest to the House of 
Representatives, an institution which had 
been relatively neglected but gained atten- 
tion early in the Kennedy administration 
when it was noticed that many of the new 
President's stickiest problems centered 


e. 

Political scientists descended on the House 
with their questionnaires and depth inter- 
views and discovered cross-currents and rich 
subtleties which have always been ignored or 
glossed over in conventional textbooks on 
government. 

Much of the criticism of Congress has been 
based on oversimplified views of how it works, 
and this is one of the reasons why the way of 
the reformer has been hard. It is true, for 
instance, that even some Members of Con- 
gress do not understand the mysteries of the 
Appropriations Committee. And it is re- 
markable that legislative committee mem- 
bers, who after all consider themselves spe- 
clalists too, do not take umbrage when the 
Appropriations Committee countermands 
their orders on agency funds. The new ex- 
plorations by scholarly legislators and schol- 
ars of the Nationa] Legislature should put 
matters in clearer perspective. 

It is interesting to note that, while Sena- 
tors have attacked their own “establishment” 
and leadership openly on the floor of the 
Benate, no such general assault has been 
mounted in the House, 

The House is a closed society and a parochi- 
al one. Senators play on a national stage, 
but the House, for example, has never served 
as a launching pad for presidential candi- 
dates. The Congressman is insulated from 
national opinion. His base of power is his 
district. He is surrounded by a sympathetic 
staff and bolstered by the company of col- 
leagues who share the ordeal of biennial elec- 
tions, The rules of his game are the rules 
of the House. 

Only Congress can change Congress, and 
with things as they are, this means that the 
congressional elders would have to decide to 
diminish their own power. It is a truism 
that the longer a Congressman serves, the 
more influential he grows and the less critical 
of the institution he becomes. The political 
scientists have a word for this process of in- 
doctrination and conditioning of the indi- 
vidual—"“socialization.” And what it means 
in Congress for reform is that the men who 
count honestly fee] that the critics just don't 
understand. > 


Examples: are New Perspectives on the 
House of Representatives,” edited by Robert 
L. Peabody and Nelson W. Polsby, published 
last year, and “The Congressman: His Work 
as He Sees It,” by Charles L. Clapp, and “The 
House Rules Committee,” by James A. Robin- 
son, which have appeared recently. 


Scholarship Cruise on Clipper“ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, a unique 
educational experience will be made 
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available this summer for approximately 
60 graduating seniors of our Nation’s 
secondary schools. Designed as an ex- 
periment in controlled educational en- 
vironments, a project of the Institute for 
Special Programs in Education will con- 
duct a program on board the Yankee 
Clipper as they cruise in the Caribbean 
and along the coast of South America. 
An article describing this interesting 
program appeared in the Boston Sunday 
Globe, on February 9, written by Wil- 
liam Fripp. Under unanimous consent, 
I include the article in the CONGRESSION- 
AL RECORD: 

7 SCHOLARSHIP CRUISE ON “CLIPPER” 

(By William Fripp) 

The Yankee Clipper is looking for some 
intellectual ballast. 

Some 60 of the Nation's top secondary 
school graduating seniors are being sought 
to join the vessel’s unique educational odys- 
sey before it sets sail from San Juan in July. 

And over half of these will be on either 
full or partial scholarships, reports Bernard 
Goldhirsh, MIT physicist and president of 
the Institute for Special Programs in Educa- 
tion. 

About 30 full and 15 partial scholarships 
will be provided in this inaugural seaborne 
educational program, Goldhirsh says. 

For the nonscholarship voyager the Carib- 
bean trip will cost $1,790. 

The student being sought for the program, 
Goldhirsh explains, will be judged on the 
basis of emotional maturity, capacity for 
sustained reasoning, creative potential, and 
breadth of curiosity, 

Many graduating secondary school seniors 
are “now at a critical point in their lives, 
groping for self-concepts and adult roles,” 
he continues. 

The Clipper program, through it emphasis 
on integrating the various disciplines, will 
help the student realize that there is a rel- 
arany in what he ts learning, Goldhirsh 
adds. 

Why a shipboard education? 

The vessel, Goldhirsh explains, will “pro- 
vide a controlled environment free from out- 
side disturbances and artificial structures 
and an ideal setting for rigorous academic 
effort.” 

In port for 2 days after each 4 days at sea, 
the Clipper will offer students the opportu- 
nity to meet with local intellectuals, govern- 
ment Officials, business and labor leaders, 
and student contemporaries. 

The trip will touch major cities in the 
Caribbean, South and Central America, and 
Mexico. 

The faculty consists of 10 Ph. D. candidates 
from Harvard and MIT. 

Courses taught will be physics, engineer- 
ing, mathematics, economics, English, social 
psychology, biological science, political 
science, esthetics, and philosophy. 

To insure the program's interdisciplinary 
approach, the faculty member will orient 
himself on each of the other fields before the 
trip. On board they will exchange lecture 
notes. 

The academic day will consist of morning 
lectures, afternoon seminars, and evening re- 
flection and study. 

Recreational activities will include cham- 
ber and folk music, sailing, astronomy and 
navigation, photography, and dramatics. 

The Institute for Special Programs in Edu- 
cation, which is administering the trip, is a 
nonprofit educational organization conduct- 
ing research in teaching-learning methods 
located at 90 Pembroke Street. 

Inquiries should be sent to Goldhirsh at 
the institute. 
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Panama Canal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past few weeks we have been more than 
normally upset by the many eruptions in 
various parts of our world affecting the 
welfare and security of the United 
States. 

Chief amongst these disturbances is 
the unsolved and particularly disturbing 
situation in Panama. 

Although some of us are completely at 
a loss for answers to this problem, we 
must admit that one of our esteemed col- 
leagues, the Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
of the 11th Pennsylvania District, has 
repeatedly and accurately advised the 
House, the administration, and the 
public of the deteriorating relations be- 
tween Panama and the United States. 

Recently Congressman Fioop sent an- 
other of a series of memorandums to the 
White House. Mr. Speaker I believe this 
important document should be read by 
all Members of Congress, 

The memorandum follows: 


January 7, 1964. 


TEHE PRESIDENT, 
The Whte House. 

Mr. Present: Among the most crucial 
subjects of policy determination now facing 
our Government are those relating to the 
Panama Canal, which matters have been 
under active consideration in the Congress 
for a period of years. 

Under the clarifications so far accom- 
plished in the course of congressional debates 
and hearings, the principal issues established 
include: 

(a) The paramount question of safeguard- 
ing US. sovereignty over the Canal Zone 
and Panama Canal, which since 1955 
have been seriously jeopardized through the 
process of piecemeal erosions, some of which 
have been counter to the formal expressions 
of the Congress and opposed to the official 
policies of the United States as followed for 
nearly half a century. 

(b) The problem of the major operational 
improvement and increase of transit capacity 
of the existing canal by means of its major 
modification to embody the principles of the 
Terminal Lake—third locks modernization 
program. This solution, developed in the 
Panama Canal organization as the result of 
World War I experience, has been author- 
itatively recognized as providing at mini- 
mum cost the best operational canal prac- 
ticable of achievement. 

(c) The matter of a new canal at, or near, 
the present site or elsewhere, 

As to the sovereign rights, power and au- 
thority of the United States over the canal 
enterprise, their unimpaired continuance 
gently requires a reaffirmation of our policy 
along the lines of House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 105 (Cannon resolution). In this con- 
nection it has long been clear to informed 
and thoughtful persons that the Panama 
Canal could not have been constructed nor 
Subsequently maintained and operated with 
less authority vested in and exercised by the 
United States than that expressly granted 
under the 1903 treaty with Panama. 
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During recent years our Government has 
yielded to politically and communistically 
motivated and ever increasing demands of 
Panama, at times featured by mob violence 
requiring the use of the U.S. Army to protect 
the Canal Zone against invasion, sabotage, 
and outright violence. The time has come 
to check these dangerous erosions and to re- 
assert our time-honored canal policy squarely 
based on treaties; otherwise, chaos will in- 
evitably result and the United States will 
lose the canal and international communism 
will take over not only the isthmus but also 
the other countries in Latin America and 
the Carlbbean. The Panama Canal, as the 
symbol of our national strength and determi- 
nation, is the greatest single buffer against 
conquest by the world revolutionary move- 
ment of the entire Western Hemisphere. As 
such, it 1s, indeed, the keystone in the arch 
of hemispheric defense. 

As to the modification of the Panama 
Canal, since the advent of the atomic bomb 
in 1945, the issues involved in this important 
subject have been persistently confused and 
delayed by advocates of the discarded plan for 
a sea level canal at Panama. In conse- 
quence, there has been put forth a mass of 
misleading official and unofficial propaganda, 
Moreover, the recent efforts toward modern- 
izing the present canal have been in the 
nature of symptomatic treatments rather 
than realistic solutions. Thus, they alto- 
gether fail to solve the problem of providing 
the major operational improvement of the 
existing canal and the additional trans- 
isthmian facilities for the inevitable de- 
mands of increased traffic. As to the various 
means proposed, to meet these problems, 
practically all the distinguished engineering 
and other leaders who participated in the 
construction of the canal and many other 
eminent engineering, navigational, and nu- 
clear warfare experts have approved the 
Terminal Lake-third locks plan as the best 
solution. See attached memorial addressed 
to the Congress for some of the views ex- 
pressed in these regards, 

In regard to the matter of a new canal 
at or near the present site or a second canal, 
this problem involves decisions of the gravest 
character, which must not be made lightly 
or controlled by routine groups that would 
benefit from their own recommendations as 
has been attempted in the past with tragic 
consequences. The interests supporting such 
ex parte control of canal policy determina- 
tion include the following: 

(a) Manufacturers of heavy earth-moving 
machinery seeking markets for their prod- 
ucts. 

(b) A limited number of professional engl- 
neers, military and civilian, associated or 
hoping to be connected with these interests. 

More than 20 years of delays, confusion, 
and procrastination on the part of respon- 
sible officials have prevented the formulation 
of an adequate plan for the modernization 
of the present canal and due consideration 
of the most obvious, most logical, economic 
and least hazardous plan—that provided in 
the Terminal Lake-third locks design. Ex- 
perience has shown that the required vision 
and leadership will not come from routine 
agencies on matters of fundamental plan- 
ning and must be obtained from those who 
are independent. 


In this connection, it should be especially 
noted that all advocates of a sea-level project 
near the present site have uniformly ignored 
the vital diplomatic questions that would 
be involved in that project. These are the 
huge indemnity and increased annuity to be 
demanded by Panama for a new canal treaty, 
the reduction of U.S. sovereignty over the 
Canal Zone, and the limitation of the dura- 
tion of the treatey. In contrast, these cru- 
cial diplomatic questions will not be Involved 
in the Terminal Lake-third locks program 
for modernization of the Panama Canal, 
which is a paramount consideration. 
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The proper handling of the canal problem 
would be an achievement of the highest im- 
portance for our country and all nations that 
use the canal and bring great distinction 
to those responsible for success. 

In meeting counter-arguments against the 
program that I shall later outline, which are 
to be expected from routine officials and 
agencies, attention is invited to the 1939 third 
locks project fiasco in the Canal Zone. Some 
$75 million of the taxpayers’ money was ex- 
pended on an understanding that was later 
shown to be a navigational monstrosity and 
which became a target for severe criticism 
among navigation interests and independent 
engineers thoroughly conversant with the 
subject. Moreover, any third locks project 
that fails to eliminate the Pedro Miguel 
bottleneck locks and to consolidate all 
Pacific locks in new structures near Agua- 
dulce (close to Miraflores) to create a sum- 
mit lake anchorage in the Pacific end of 
the canal to correspond with the layout at 
Gatun, should be dismissed as unworthy of 
serious consideration, however plausibly it 
may be urged. 

The following action program for the 
President is recommended: 

(a) Make, or cause to be made, a positive 
reaffirmation of U.S. sovereignty over the 
Canal Zone and Panama Canal as provided 
by treaty and as contemplated in House Con- 
current Resolution 105 (Cannon) and House 
Concurrent Resolution 113 (Froop). 

(b) Send a special message to the Congress 
recommending prompt enactment of legisla- 
tion to create the Interoceanic Canals Com- 
mission to make the necessary studies and 
report on the question of Increased facilities 
at Panama or a new canal on some other 
Isthmian site as provided in H.R. 863 (Bow), 
H.R. 3858 (Froon), H.R. 5787 (Hosmer) and 
H.R. 8563 (THompson of Texas). 

As shown by the sponsorship of pending 
measures and debates in the House, the in- 
teroceanic canal question is nonpartisan and 
will be handled on the highest plane of 
statesmanship. Copies of the resolutions and 
bills mentioned are attached. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Member of Congress. 


Quality Stabilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD, an article and editorial from the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat of January 24, 
1964, concerning the excellent testimony 
of Prof. Joseph M. Klamon at Wash- 
ington University in opposition to the 
so-called quality stabilization bill: 
{From the St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat, 

Jan. 24, 1964] 
Just PLAIN Price Prune 

In these United States, if a man is out to 
legalize price fixing, eliminate competition, 
guarantee his profits, or bilk the consumer, 
it's obvious he's not going to say so. 

More likely he is going to conceal his 
scheme under some high-falutin’, altruistic- 
sounding moniker like a Quality Stabiliza- 
tion Act. And that's what's happening. 

Missourians can be thankful that once 
again, in Congress yesterday, the consumer's 
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champion, Dr. Joseph M. Klamon, professor 
of marketing from Washington University, 
entered the lists on their behalf. Arrayed 

him are the same old adversaries; 
well-heeled lobbyists bankrolled by little 
bands of retailers seeking Federal relief from 
the discipline of the marketplace. 

Specifically, the Quality Stabilization Act 
would prohibit any merchant from selling a 
national brand product at a price lower than 
that set by the manufacturer. This means, 
of course, the national fixing of prices by the 
manufacturer, thus circumventing antitrust 
laws. 

It means the stifling of compstition among 
retailers, with the consumer the loser. It 
means soaring, artificial prices, negating any 
tax cut benefits we got and crippling the na- 
tional economy. 

The consumer is supposed to be king in 
a free enterprise system. If this self-serving 
bill were passed, his crown would be usurped 
by the manufacturer. 

The motives of some retailers in pushing 
the measure are obvious. They are afraid 
of merchants who cut prices and attract new 
customers—to the benefit of the consumer. 
They are palsied with fear over merchandisers 
who pare profits on single items to make it up 
in volume—again to the benefit of the con- 
sumer, 

Missouri and three other States have never 
had nor wanted such laws (which formerly 
went under the name of “fair trade” acts.) 
Supreme courts of 23 other States have ruled 
these measures wholly or in part unconsti- 
tutional. i 

They are being buried State by State. So 
reactionaries are jockeying to foist a Federal 
price-fixing statute on the whole Nation— 
even thought States don’t want this shackle 
on free enterprise. 


[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat, 
Jarr. 24, 1964] 

Price-Fixinc BILL ASSAILED AS COSTLY— 
Wourop Cosr Pustic $7 BILLION A YEAR, 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR TESTI- 
FIES 


Waskincton—A bill pending in Congress 
would raise the prices of more than 40 brand- 
ed goods and cost the public between $7 and 
$14 billion every year in higher, noncompeti- 
tive prices, Prof. Joseph M. Klamon, of Wash- 
ington University, said here Thursday. 

Professor Klamon, professor of marketing 
at the university and economic adviser to the 
Consumer Federation of St. Louis and St. 
Louis County, testified against the bill at 
a hearing of the Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee. 


The hearing originally was scheduled for 
2 months ago, but was postpohed because of 
President Kennedy's death. Professor Kla- 
mon pointed out that less than a month be- 
fore his death, the late President stated his 
opposition to the bill. 

Falsely labeled the “quality stabilization” 
bill, it has “nothing whatever to do with 
quality,” he told the Senators. It is aimed, 


he charged, at repealing and destroying all 


State and Federal antitrust laws as applied to 
trademarked, or name brand goods. 

Professor Klamon praised the press In Mis- 
sourl, including the Globe-Democrat, and 
elsewhere across the Nation for its exposure 
of the true nature of the bill: 

Lobbyists advocating the measure “are not 
here as proponents of lower prices or price 
freedom,” he said. “Rather they are here as 
they always have been to fix prices, to raise 
prices, to destroy our Federal and State 
antitrust laws, to interfere with the market 
concept of pricing.” 

An exclusive monopoly is given by way of 
& patent “to reward an inventor for his in- 
ventiveness,” but this continues for only 17 
years, Professor Klamon noted. 

“The bill before you,” he told the com- 
mittee, would give the owner of a trade- 
mark, merely because he uses a brand or 
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trade name to identify his product, a right 
forever to control the resale price of his 
product, although such a trademark is only 
an identifying benchmark requiring no in- 
ventiveness. 

“And this control would not be for 17 
years but forever.” 

If the bill becomes law, he added, all a 
manufacturer would need to do to escape 
antitrust laws would be “to put a jacket or 
trade name on his product.” This would 
then legalize price fixing, he said. 

Professor Klamon cited and quoted from a 
number of newspaper articles and govern- 
mental reports supporting his views on the 
bill. 

“I should add that every consumer's orga- 
nization in the country, as well as leaders 
‘of agricultural groups and labor, have re- 
peatedly testified against this type of legis- 
lation as being inimical to public interest,” 
he said. 

Many States, including Missouri, do not 
permit price fixing, Professor Klamon said. 
This bill, if enacted, would force these States 
to permit fixing of prices. 

“This bill would legalize what is essen- 
tially a sales tax upon branded goods,” he 
declared. 

It would be implemented “not by any gov- 
ernmental agency but by private manufac- 
turers who own brand names, and the bene- 
fit of this Increase in prices at the expense 
of the public would not go to any govern- 
mental treasury, State or Federal, but to the 
owners of these brand names,” Professor 

ı Klamon added. 


Anniversary of Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 16, 1918, 46 years ago, the Re- 
public of Lithuania was declared a free 
and independent state. 

The Lithuanian people united in the 
common cause of their independence, 
and the young nation, in its flourishing 
growth, showed its natural aptitude for 
independent statehood. Unfortunately, 
that independence was short-lived, last- 
ing only a little more than 20 years. In 
the early part of World War II, Lithua- 
nia was invaded first by Nazi Germany 
and later by Soviet Russia. We are re- 
minded on this 46th anniversary that in- 
dependence has yet to become a reality 
for the Lithuanian people. 

The U.S. Government has never 
recognized the seizure of Lithuania 
and the other Baltic States by the Soviet 
Union, and all friends of freedom today 
join in the fervent hope for a better fu- 
ture for this brave land and its people. 

Therefore, on this anniversary of 
Lithuanian independence we pay tribute 
to a courageous people who continue the 
valiant struggle for independence. To- 
day’s enslavement stands as an example 
of Soviet deceit and treachery. 

We share in the hope that Lithuania 
and all captive nations will one day be 
given their rightful places with the free 
and independent nations of the world. 
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Lincoln Day Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, each 
year on Lincoln's Birthday the distin- 
guished citizens and patriotic service 
organizations and civic groups gather at 
Lincoln’s Tomb at Springfield, III., to 
commemorate the day of his birth. The 
American Legion celebrated its 30th 
Annual American Legion Pilgrimage this 
year, the distinguished national com- 
mander, Daniel J. Foley, of the American 
Legion delivered the eulogy of the day to 
Lincoln's memory, as follows: 

LINCOLN Day MESSAGE, 
(By Daniel F. Foley) 

Nearly 100 years ago, while serving as 
President of the United States, the Great 
Emancipator whom we honor here today was 
cut down by an assassin's bullet. Yet, he 
lives today in the hearts of his countrymen 
for his great humanitarian works, for his 
compassion toward his fellow man, for his 
love of country which led him to sacrifice his 
own life in the cause of the Republic strong 
and united. 

Less than 100 days ago, another President 
of these United States lost his lift in the 
same manner. While these two men were 
representative of opposite political parties— 
while their deaths were separated by nearly 
a century—each labored in his own time and 
in his own way toward an identical objective. 
Both Abraham Lincoln and John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy fought the good fight for the right 
of every man, every citizens of this great 
Nation, to enjoy to the fullest extent equal- 
ity of opportunity and the bright promise of 
freedom envisioned by our Founding Fathers 
when they proclaimed that “all men are 
created equal,” and that each is “endowed 
with certain inalienable rights.” 

Their dissimilarities were as striking as 
their similarities, and yet, to me, here is a 
classic Illustratlon of a point which I have 
stressed so many times since becoming na- 
tional commander of the American Legion— 
it Is the fact that the ties which bind free 
and freedom-loving men together are infi- 
nitely stronger than the forces which seek to 
rend them apart. 

In spite of so many superficial values 
which change with the changing times, the 
eternal values of truth, of devotion to high 
ideals, of dedication to service of the cause 
of God and man, remain untouched by time 
and circumstances, 

The ideal of liberty with justice for all is 
as precious to men of today as it was to men 
of Lincoln’s day, and Americans of today 
have proved as willing to lay down their 
lives in the defense of the ideals in which 
they believe, as did their forebears of a cen- 
tury ago. 

As we pause here in the presence of a great 
American martyr to the cause of freedom; 
as we look once more to our past to draw new 
strength to sustain us for today and for to- 
morrow, we cannot help but feel the strong 
ties created by the many parallels between 
his time and ours, and we are further 
strengthened in the knowledge that we share 
with Abraham Lincoln membership in the 
greatest society on earth, the society of free- 
men. 

Yet, in drawing parallels, we find that the 
struggle for freedom, internally and inter- 
nationally, marks our day as did the tragic 
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struggle which pitted brother against broth- 
er and which tried the soul of the Great 
Emancipator. 

While there are at this moment no great 
clashes of arms, there is isolated skirmish- 
ing in many places throughout the world, all 
of which are a part of the resounding world- 
wide clash of ideologies pitting freemen 
against those who would enslave them, with 
the freedom of all mankind hanging in the 
balance. 

The American way of life was strengthened 
by men such as Lincoln who had the courage 
to fight and to die for all those things which 
they held dear. This way of life has been 
further strengthened and preserved by new 
generations of Americans with the courage 
of their convictions in the ensuing 99 years, 
and, God willing, those cherished freedoms 
will be preserved by the same breed of man 
for all time to come. 

Bitter strife split the Unlon which Lincoln 
labored so tirelessly to preserve. Bitter dif- 
ferences, not easily reconcilable, and which 
may not be resolved in our time, split the 
world today. Then, as now, we lived under 
the premise that all men are created equal, 
but now, as then, all men are not provided 
with equal opportunity to prove that 


„premise. 


To be sure, much progress has been made 
since the great Lincoln laid down the bur- 
dens of state, but I believe we have not pro- 
gressed as much as he would have liked us to. 
As in every facet of life’s work, while much 
has been done, much remains to be done. 

It has been said that the ground of freedom 
is gained by inches, and those of the Ameri- 
can Legion who have engaged in bitter strife 
for the winning and preserving of freedom 
have, in so many instances seen how literally 
true that statement is. 

In some of the most brutual combat the 
world has ever seon, in the long stalemated 
trench warfare of World War I, in the costly 
and tortuous breakthrough at Anzio, at 
Guadalcanal, and in innumerable other en- 
counters forever enshrined in the annals of 
American military history, members of the 
American Legion have seen the ground of 
freedom literally gained by inches. 

Let us here resolve to safeguard those 
precious inches of freedom that have been 
gained, that we may never have to fight 
over the same battlefields again. Let us, 
with open minds and hearts and with all 
the courage that we can muster, dare to ex- 
plore new areas of freedom both domestically 
and internationally. 

Let us live like men, informed and knowl- 
edgeable of the issues of our age, fearless 
of those issues and ready to face them 
realistically and to seek sane and sensible 
solutions to those issues, The example for 
us in this task was set by the one whom 
we honor here this day, for he stood above 
the crowd as a tower of strength, of courage, 
and of personal integrity in his own day. 

I believe the American Legion has charted 
a true course for its members to follow in 
its defining of Americanism as adopted and 
reconfirmed by two successive national con- 
ventions. A portion of that definition reads 
as follows: 

“The essence of Americanism is therefore, 
class, religious, and racial tolerance. It 
should be emphasized in the strongest lan- 
guage possible that the maintenance of these 
three form of tolerance is essential to the 
preservation of Americanism, They consti- 
tute the three great pillars upon which our 
constitutional Republic rests, and if any of 
these pillars is destroyed, the whole structure 
of the American system of government will 
crumble to the earth. Therefore, the man 
who advocates class hatred is plainly un- 
American even if he professes racial and re- 
ligious tolerance. The converse of this 
proposition is equally true. It is as un- 
American to hate one's neighbor who has 
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more of this world’s material goods as it is 
to hate him because he was born into an- 
Other race or worships God according to a 
different faith.” 

Life's difficult problems, my friends, haye 
no easy answers, but I do believe the few 
lines which I have just quoted will serve 
well as guidelines not only for Legionnaires, 
but for all Americans during these critical 
times in which we are privileged to live. 
Let us never forsake principle for expediency 
lest we surrender easily what has been won 
80 dearly—this may well apply to our course 
of action both at home and abroad, 

Some may regard this pilgrimage of ours 
today as a sentimental journey, It does 
have the elements. But, more truly, this is 
& brief journey into a glorious past for draw- 
ing the sustenance and strengthening the 
will to perpetuate a glorious present and to 
insure a glorious future. 

Surely it was the dream of Lincoln—yes, 
his firm belief—that the things for which he 
Tabored were achievable goals. One of those 
Objectives, perhaps the most pressing of his 
era, was achieved within his lifetime, the 
goal of a nation united. Before his death, 
War had ended and threads of union were 
being rewoven. 

Surely we, who are the beneficiaries of 
this great heritage to which Lincoln contrib- 
uted so much, can in good conscience do no 
leas than give our very best efforts that the 
Principles and ideals for which he labored 
B0 valiantly shall not only live, but shall be 
expanded upon in our time. 

In conclusion, may I call upon all within 
the sound of my voice to use this 30th an- 
nual American Legion-led pilgrimage to the 
final resting place of a great American for 
the dual purpose of paying homage to the 
memory of Abraham Lincoln, and for draw- 
ing from this moment new falth, strength, 
and courage that we may meet and master 
Our trials as he did his so long ago. 


The Right To Criticize 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr, HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Sun-Times of Febru- 
ary 13, 1964: 

Tus Ricut To Carricize 
President Johnson didn't add to his stature 
his comments on critics of this Nation's 
foreign policy. And neither did he shed 
light as to the causes for the current dis- 
array of that policy. 

His assertion that those who criticize the 
Government—his administration—were alin- 
ing themselves with the Nation’s enemies 
and causing almost as much trouble as other 
enemies constituted a somewhat hackneyed 
Political defense more sultable to the hust- 
ings than to the Presidency. 

Any American citizen has a right—a God- 
Siven right as well as a constitutional right 
to raise questions, to seek information, as to 
the policies of his Government. That right 
Was not sispended when Mr. Johnson suc- 
ceeded to the Presidency. 

To lump critics—specifically critics who 
Tall to make constructive suggestions—with 
the enemies of this Nation, as did Mr. John- 
Son. smacks of an intent to silence opposition, 
It will probably have the opposite effect. 
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Decisions and policy implementations 
which involve the lives and fortunes of 
American citizens are the rightful concern 
of every American citizen; not merely of 
those who chance to be in Government. 

The Sun-Times recognizes that there are 
situations and other matters sometimes in- 
volved in foreign affairs which cannot be 
proclaimed from the housetops. But it 
doesn't believe that it is the responsibility 
of everyone who objects to the continued 
presence of Fidel Castro in Cuba to suggest 
a way to bring about his removal in a man- 
ner acceptable to the State Department. It 
doesn't agree that it is the duty of every 
American who questions our role in South 
Vietnam to provide the Pentagon with a 
formula for victory. It doesn’t accept the 
implied theory that any one who objects 
to sending American soldier to Cyprus, to 
the Congo, or anywhere else must necessarily 
be lumped with enemies of this Nation un- 
less he suggests some other place they can 
be sent. 

Any American citizen has the right to dis- 
agree with a policy which permits the sale 
of American wheat to Soviet Russia. He 
isn't required, as the consequence of such 
objection, to go out and find another market 
for wheat. 

The parents of every American soldier in 
South Vietnam have a right to know the 
truth about the situation in in southeast 
Asia.. They haven't been getting it from 
the Pentagon. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization is 
in disarray. It is in disarray primarily be- 
cause President Charles de Gaulle of France 
objects to American policies in its implemen- 
tation. Must American citizens who crit- 
icize the Government for allowing that 
disarray provide the administration with a 
blueprint for the restoration of that very 
essential alliance? Isn't it enough that they 
provide the soldiers and the money that the 
Government employs in Europe? 

Why shouldn't American citizens criticize 
conditions which permit every tinhorn dic- 
tator to mock the United States. 

Mr. Johnson's sensitivity to criticism can 
best be assuaged if Mr. Johnson will 
straighten out some of the many contradic- 
tions in American foreign policy. True, he 
inherited from both Republican and Demo- 
cratic administrations much of that policy. 
However, he had, as one of the most influ- 
ential Members of the Senate, a hand in 
its shaping. 

The Sun-Times has many times contended 
the United States needs to take a realistic 
look at its many-faceted, much fractured and 
sometimes contradictory foreign policy. It 
needs to be overhauled. 

This is a task to which the administration 
should be devoting itself. Until it does, the 
President and the State Department will, 
no doubt, continue to be the target of crit- 
icism by many loyal Americans who are not 
required to do the job assigned the Presi- 
dent and the State Department. 


Birch Society Sets New Low for 


Viciousness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE F. SENNER, JR. 

IN THE 535 
Monday, February 17, 1964 

Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker, last week 


I brought to my colleagues’ attention a 
reasonably written account about the 
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John Birch Society’s impressions on Ari- 
zona Publisher Platt Cline. That same 
writer has now written a column which 
reflects the astonishment of most Amer- 
icans who have learned about the vicious 
Birch Society article concerning Presi- 
dent Kennedy's assassination. The ir- 
responsible Bircher article was written 
by Revilo P. Oliver, professor of classical 
languages at the University of Illinois. 
I almost feel safe in saying that Profes- 
sor Oliver, who has also participated in 
the activities of such groups as the Chris- 
tian Crusade and We, the People, has 
attained an incomparable low with this 
latest bit of “Communist conspiracy 
analysis.“ Thanks be to God that the 
reasonableness of Americans is begin- 
ning to manifest itself through such clear 
expressions as the following article by 
Arizona's Platt Cline. 
Bick Society SETS New Low ron 
VICIOUSNESS 


If any proof is needed that the leadership 
of the John Birch Society is at best fright- 
ened, irresponsible, and cuckoo, and at worst 
is deliberately sowing fear, distrust, suspi- 
cion, and disloyalty among us, it is to be 
found in an article appearing in the Febru- 
ary issue of American Opinion, the society’s 
monthly journal. 

The article, Marxmanship in Dallas,” by 
Revilo P. Oliver of the University of Illinois, 
a despicable and vicious attack on the late 
President, the Attormey General, the Chief 
Justice and others, is described as a “superb 
commentary” by Robert Welch, founder of 
the Birchites. 

Reading this hate-laden, paranoldal, fan- 
tastic commen on the assassination 
should be enough to disenchant any even 
slightly reasonable member with the society 
and its methods. 

The article offers three explanations for 
the assassination, terming all others as 
preposterous. 

“That Kennedy was executed by the Com- 
munist conspiracy because he was planning 
to turn American. For this comforting 
hypothesis, there is no evidence now known.” 

“That * * * it was the result of one of 
the rifts that not infrequently occur within 
the management of the Communist con- 
spiracy, whose satraps sometimes liquidate 
one another.” 

“That the conspiracy ordered the assas- 
sination as part of systematic preparation 
for a domestic takeover.” 

The article claims that President Kennedy 
may have been shot because he was falling 
behind in the Communist timetable for 
takeover of the United States. 

“The assassination * * * may have been 
necessary as only means of avoiding or even 
long deferring, national scandals so flagrant 
as to shock the whole of our brainwashed 
and hypnotized populace back to sanity. 

“Kennedy * * * with whose blessing and 
support the Central Intelligence Agency 
staged a fake ‘invasion’ of Cuba designed to 
strengthen our mortal enemies there and to 
disgrace us—disgrace us not merely by ig- 
nominious failure but by the inhuman crime 
of having lured brave men into a trip and 
sent them to their suffering and death * * * 
Kennedy, who, in close collaboration with 
Khrushchev, staged the phony ‘embargo’ 
that was improvised to befuddle the suck- 
ers * * * and to provide for several months 
a cover for the steady and rapid transfer of 
Soviet troops and Soviet weapons to Cuba 
for eventual use against us. f 

“Mr, Dulles’ CIA is also the gang that 
helped Castro attain power in Cuba, staged 
the fake ‘invasion’ to destroy anti-Commu- 
nist organizations in Cuba, recently carried 
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out (in close cooperation with Soviet Secret 
Police) the murders in South Vietnam as a 
prelude to complete and open Communist 
occupation, and is known to have served the 
Soviet in many other ways 

In dealing with the Commission headed 
by Chief Justice Earl Warren, appointed by 
President Johnson to investigate the assas- 
sination, Oliver says that its functions are: 

“To cover up for the Communist con- 
spiracy as much as possible * * * to sup- 
press permanently the report of the FBI 
which it has already acted to conceal from 
the American people; to smother and sup- 
press the evidence of close contacts between 
Oswald and Rubenstein * * * during the 
period immediately preceding the assassina- 
tion * * *; to harrass the Dallas police as 
much as possible; to try to smear and intim- 
idate loyal Americans in every way possible; 
to go as much further as may be feasible; to 
create propaganda for other Communist proj- 
ects to facilitate the final conquest of the 
United States; to cooperate when the con- 
spiracy arrangers for further violence.” 

He further says that “Oswald * * * par- 
ticipated in some of the many other forms of 
subversion that flourish openly in defiance 
of law through the connivance of the Attor- 
ney General. 

“According to a story that has been neither 
confirmed or denied officially * * * Oswald 
was arrested as a suspect (in the attempt to 
shoot General Walker) but was released 
through the personal intervention of Robert 
F. Kennedy * * *. 

“(Oswald) and his Communist wife were 
brought to the U.S. in open violation of 
American law by our Communist-dominated 
State Department.” 

It is also that Kennedy had 
planned to subvert and sabotage the Nation's 
defenses, 

There is much more of the same, but 
enough is enough. 


Reading the Vinson Vane 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, it is doubly 
an honor and a pleasure for me to call to 
the attention of my colleagues in the 
Congress a splendid speech given last 
month in Atlanta, by Dr. Rufus C. Harris, 
president of Mercer University and form- 
er president of my alma mater, Tulane 
University in New Orleans, on the occa- 
sion of the award of the Georgia Medal 
for Distinguished Public Service to the 
Honorable Cart Vinson of Georgia. 

It is most fitting that a great southern 
educator, himself a native son of Geor- 
gia, should present Georgia’s highest 
award to a great statesman from the 
Peach State, and undoubtedly one of the 
greatest legislators ever to sit in the 
Halls of Congress—Chairman CARL VIN- 
son. Isay it is doubly a pleasure for me 
to insert Dr. Harris’ address in the 
Recorp because I have had the honor to 
serve with Mr. Vinson for almost 20 
years in the House, and I was a law 
student at Tulane when Dr. Harris was 
dean of the college of law. 

In the finest manner, Dr. Harris pays 
tribute to this great Member of the 
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House of Representatives for his dedi- 
cated public service to the people of his 
native State and to all the people of our 
country. As chairman of the old Naval 
Affairs Committee in the House for more 
than 15 years, and as chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee for al- 
most as long a period, Mr. Vinson has 
been one of the guiding forces in building 
our Nation’s Defense Establishment to 
the great pinnacle of strength and depth 
which it enjoys today. 

Dr. Harris, who was dean of Tulane’s 
College of Law—1927-37—during my 
tenure as a law student and who then 
served for 23 more years as president of 
Tulane, probably offered the highest ac- 
colade to Congressman Vinson when he 
told his audience that: 

There are countless Georgians— 


And I vouchsafe, all of us here in Con- 
gress— 
who carry in their hearts a lingering hope 
that he may carry on. 


Chairman Vinson has left an indelible 
mark not only on the growth and devel- 
opment of our Armed Forces, but also 
upon all of us in the House who have had 
the honor and the privilege to serve with 
him; and we would wish him to remain 
with us, although we agree, in the words 
of Dr. Harris that— 

No unfairness is intended by asking more 
of him who has given so much, 


I am confident that I speak for all 
Members of the House when I say that we 
are pleased to join with Dr. Harris and 
the citizens of Georgia in saluting our 
colleague and friend for his dedicated 
service and congratulating him on receiv- 
ing the highest award which the people 
of his State can bestow. Although CARL 
Vinson may leave us here in Washing- 
ton, he will remain forever in our hearts 
so long as we have breath—he will re- 
main forever in the hearts of his country- 
men, 

Iam happy to request unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. Speaker, to insert in the 
Record Dr. Harris’ presentation address 
to representatives of the Associated In- 
dustries of Georgia on the memorable oc- 
casion of awarding to Chairman VINSON 
the Georgia Medal for Distinguished 
Public Service on Wednesday, January 
22, 1964, at the Dinkler Plaza Hotel in 
Atlanta. 

The speech follows: 

READING THE VINSON VANE 
(By Rufus Carrollton Harris) 

A short while ago, in one of the world’s 
oldest cities, I observed the statue of a Greek 
philosopher cherished in the classical period 
of Athenian history. The base of the statue 
bore this quotation: “It is fit that the im- 
mortal gods should judge the errors of men; 
it remains for mortal beings to honor their 
noble endeavor.” Our purpose here tonight 
is to honor the noble endeavor of a distin- 
guished Georgian. It is difficult to determine 
if this occasion has more meaning for the 
notable citizen to whom the Georgia Medal 
for Distinguished Service is awarded, than 
for those who assemble here to acknowledge 
the significant fulfillment of a great man's 
dream of life. 

The man chosen to receive this evening 
the Georgia Medal for Distinguished Service, 
the highest award presented by citizens of 
this State, has spent almost a lifetime in 
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the public service. It would be difficult for 
anyone to undertake an adequate citation of 
his range of work and achievement. It is 
appropriate, however, that we should rem- 
inisce for a moment. It was in 1883 that 
our honoree was born on a farm a few miles 
from his present home at Milledgeville, Ga. 
He received his secondary education in Mil- 
ledgeville, and at the age of 16 he enrolled 
at Mercer University. Even before gradua- 
tion from the law school in 1902, he began 
a public career. From this I derive a pardon- 
able satisfaction, for it was at Mercer Uni- 
versity, I believe, that the initial steps were 
formed for a career destined to become as 
Purposeful and as illustrious in the processes 
of government and legislation, as the excit- 
ing history of our country affords, 

After the law school, he returned to Mil- 
ledgeville to practice law, and in 1906 was 
elected solicitor for Baldwin County. But 
there were wider horizons ahead. In 1909 
he became a representative in the Georgia 
General Assembly, and in his last 2 years 
there he was named speaker pro tempore. 
He left the legislature to become Baldwin 
County court judge, and thus for a short 
while Milledgeville claimed her native son 
to administer public justice. In 1914 there 
existed an unexpired term in Congress from 
the 10th District. This was the turning 
point in his life. He received the Democratic 
nomination, and on November 3, 1914, took 
the oath as Congressman in the 63d Con- 
gress. He has been there continuously, in- 
cluding the present one, the 88th. This rec- 
ord of continued service is unequaled in our 
history. Twenty-four times he has been re- 
elected to this post. The Nation is saddened 
by his announced retirement. Although an 
inadequate knowledge of the facts exists, 
and no unfairness is intended by asking more 
of him who has given so much, yet there 
are countless Georgians who carry in their 
hearts a lingering hope that he may carry 
on. Three years ago when President Lyndon 
B. Johnson presented the annual law day 
address at Mercer, he stated to me what he 
has said publicly: “Certainly everyone would 
agree that this man is one of the great leg- 
islators of our time.” 

Congressman Vinson has been chairman 
of a standing committee of Congress for 
more than 30 years, a record unequaled in 
the history of the House of Representatives. 
He served for 16 years on the House Naval 
Affairs Committee, which was merged into 
the Armed Services Committee after World 
War II. With the exception of a brief period 
when he was the ranking minority member, 
he has served as chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee. This service has 
brought him nationwide prominence. The 
Democratic whip, the Honorable HALE Bocas, 
states admiringly that his colleagues refer 
to our guest affectionately and respectfully 
as “the Admiral.” The fact that he is one 
of the Nation's superior military experts is 
consoling to most of the Nation in these 
times when world disaster is so ominous. 
The effective development, direction, and ex- 
panded use of American seapower—a power 
not well enough comprehended in our his- 
tory—did not simply happen. Back of it 
was indeed more than one great man, but 
primarily it was made possible by the unique 
position and determination of our honoree. 
Before he was born, of course, the American 
Navy had shaped the lives of many of his 
predecessors. But we may assert confidently 
that the American Navy has woven its way 
into and through his life as ceaselessly as a 
mighty river cuts through the heart of a 
continent. 

Tt is the quality of a life measured by its 
contribution to the moral structure of its 
society which inspires occasions such as this. 
The life of our honoree has been character- 
ized by such service, and by devotion to his 
family and friends. His integrity as a man 
has earned the respect of his associates, but 
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his personal loyalties have earned for him the 
love of people. The philosopher chooses to 
relate the processes of education to the lives 
ofmen. He asserts that purpose and charac- 
ter in a society come chiefly from its excep- 
tional citizens who somehow acquire excep- 
tional understanding and motivation. I 
profess the end of education as commit- 
ment—the commitment of people to com- 
Passionate moral and social responsibility. 
This has been made manifest in the life of 
Our guest. He is a man of many skills. The 
exceptional man must have the capacity for 
many. If skill were all he needed, he would 
do quite well for himself. But he has more. 
He has perspective and dwells in a sense of 
community with those who stir him by paral- 
lel forms of exceptional endeavor. This too 
is necessary, because the dream of an easy 
Mechanical character of social progress has 
been shattered by the experiences of this 
generation. Our honoree knows there is no 
single, simple, nor easy way to secure Amer- 
ica's. advancement. There is need for 
abundant exceptional service. 

How well the exceptional man shall fare 
in the immediate future in our area depends 


esteemed; in the wrong environment he will 
be derided. The burden rests not with him, 
for he has no alternative but to maintain 
his steadfastness. The burden rests rather 


son who allows himself to be pressured into 
the narrow confines of any category may 
But in a society which 
to take shape and change according 
needs, wills and vision, he will not do 
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80. There only the sensitive and exceptional 
man will actually prosper. It would be well 
for us if that kind of person may walk 
the earth in dignity, for in order to advance 
We must have such people. We are begin- 
ning, I think, to strive earnestly for them, 
and in this complex world we must have 


more than a small coterie of such. 

The future progress of our area cannot 
be turned on and off Uke a faucet. Our 
honored guest knows that Georgia can pay 
greater tribute to him and to his work 


Gesire, like that of tonight's recipient, will be 
to acquire the means and ways to public use- 
fulness and personal meaning. 

Deep in the heart of Georgians is generous 
recognition of the magnificent example of 
Public usefulness, integrity and commitment 
Which our honoree’s life and work have 
Manifested. Prideful of his State but no less 
prideful of his country he is chosen to re- 
ceive the Georgia Medal for distinguished 
Public service. Ladies and gentlemen, I 
Present this medal and the scroll which at- 
tests it, to the Honorable Cari Vinson. 


Congressional Fraternity Brothers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, a recent is- 
sue of the Sigma Chi Fraternity maga- 
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zine carries a listing of fraternity mem- 
berships of all of the Members of the 
88th Congress. I have found this list 
very interesting and I believe that most 
of our colleagues and others will also 
find this tabulation of fraternity mem- 
berships of interest. 

Democrats and Republicans join ranks 
as fraternity brothers—Democratic 
Whip Hare Boccs being a fraternity 
brother of Republican leader CHARLIE 
HALLEcK, and Appropriations Committee 
Chairman CLARENCE Cannon is a frater- 
nity brother of the late Senator Estes 
Kefauver, of Tennessee. It all goes to 
prove again that we can have our dif- 
ferences and still remain fraternity 
brothers. 

The list follows: 

The following information compiled earlier 
this fall by Carroll Lurding of Stewart Howe 
Services, Inc, reveals that some 70 
percent of the Senators and roughly 40 per- 
cent of the Representatives in the 88th 
Congress are members of fraternities, sorori- 
ties, or similar student societies. 

Percentagewise, the Republicans (50 per- 
cent) have a higher number of fraternity 
members in Congress than do the Democrats 
(38 percent). Of the 33 Republican Sena- 
tors, 24 are members (73 percent), while 46 
of the 67 Democrats are Greeks (69 percent). 
In the House, Republicans hold a numerical 
as well as percentage lead. Eighty-two of 
the 177 Republican Representatives are 
fraternity members (46 percent), compared 
to 78 of 259 for the Democrats (30 percent). 
Figured any way, the Greek-letter impact on 
Congress is substantial. 


Among the fraternities represented, Pi 
Kappa Alpha has the largest delegation in 
the Senate with seven members (although 
three of these hold honorary memberships) . 
Alpha Tau Omega follows closely with six. 
Delta Kappa Epsilon, Delta Upsilon, and Sig- 
ma Chi each have four, and Phi Gamma 
Delta has three. In total, 30 national and 
7 local fraternal organizations, plus 2 
sororities (Delta Zeta and Sigma Kappa), are 
represented in the Senate. 

In the lower house, Phi Delta Theta has 
much the largest delegation with 15 mem- 
bers. Interestingly, it has no members in 
the current Senate, Sigma Chi has 11? mem- 
bers; Beta Theta Pi has 10; Kappa Alpha 
Order and Sigma Phi Epsilon each have 
9; Pi Kappa Alpha and Sigma Alpha Ep- 
silon have 8; Alpha Tau Omega and 
Lambda Chi Alpha have 7; and Kappa 
Sigma has 6. One sorority (Alpha Chi 
Omega) and 40 fraternities are represented 
in the lower house. 

In total representation in both houses, 
Phi Delt,’ PiKA* and Sigma Chi lead with 
15,* followed by ATO with 13, and Beta with 
an even dozen. In both houses, a total of 49 
national and 10 local groups are repre- 
sented. Of those fraternities with six or 
more men in Congress, Deke, KA Order, 
Lambda Chi, PiKA, SAE, and Sig Ep are 
most heavily Democratic, while Beta, DU, 
and Sigma Chi are most strongly Republi- 
can. 

Sigma Chi's senatorial delegation of four 
is evenly divided between the two parties. 
In the House, however, the GOP leads a lop- 
sided 9-to-3 ratio over the Democrats. 
Overall, Sigma Chi is represented by 11 Re- 
publicans and 5 Democrats. 

By State, Oregon has the highest percent- 
age of fraternity or sorority members in its 
delegation to Washington. Five of its six 
Senators and Representatives are fraternity 
members. Other States with 75 percent or 
more of their Congressmen as members are 
Florida, Idaho; Maine, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and Washington. 


Footnotes at end of speech, 
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The results of the study by individual 
fraternity and sorority are: 

Acacia (two Senators, four Representa- 
tives)—Senate: Frank Carlson, Republican, 
of Kansas; Ralph Yarborough, Democrat, of 
Texas. House: William Bray, Republican, 
of Indiana; Edward Hutchinson, Republican, 
of Michigan; Homer Thornberry, Demo- 
crat, of Texas; O. C. Fisher, Democrat, of 
Texas. 

Alpha Chi Rho (two Senators, two Repre- 
sentatives)—Senate: JOHN C. STENNIS, Dem- 
ocrat, of Mississippi; Hvon Scorr, Republi- 
can, of Pennsylvania, House: Davip MARTIN, 
Republican, of Nebraska; JAMES WEAVER, Re- 
publican, of Pennsylvania, 

Alpha Delta Gamma (one Representa- 
tive)—House: Epwarp DERWINSKI, Republi- 
can, of Illinois. 

Alpha Delta Phi (one Senator, one Repre- 
sentative)—Senate: THRUsTON MORTON, 
Republican, of Kentucky. House: ROBERT 
Barry, Republican, of New York. 

Alpha Epsilon Pi (one Representative)— 
HERMAN TOLL, Democrat, of Pennsylvania. 

Alpha Gamma Rho (three Representa- 
tives) — House: Rosert Sikes, Democrat, of 
Florida; RaLPH Harvey, Republican, of Indi- 
ana; CLIFFORD McIntire, Republican, of 
Maine, 

Alpha Phi Alpha (one Representative) — 
House: ADAM Powerit, Democrat, of New 
York. 

Alpha Sigma Phi (two Representatives) — 
House: Horace Kornecay, Democrat, of North 
Carolina; THor ToLLerson, Republican, of 
Washington. 

Alpha Tau Omega (six Senators, seven 
Representatives) — Senate:  SPESSARD HOL- 
LAND, Democrat, of Florida; LEN JORDAN, Re- 
publican, of Idaho; Ben Barn, Democrat, 
of Indiana; James EasTLAND, Democrat, of 


ROBERTS, 

crat, of Alabama; K ALLEN SMITH, Repub- 
lican, of California; Sam GIBBONS, Democrat, 
of Florida; Epwarp GURNEY, Republican, of 
Florida; Frank STUBBLEFTELD, Democrat, of 
Kentucky; CLARENCE Lonc, Democrat, of 
Maryland; GEORGE Goop.inc, Republican, of 
Pennsylvania. 

Beta Sigma Rho (one Representative)— 
House: CHARLES JOELSON, Democrat, of New 
York. 

Beta Theta Pi (2 Senators, 10 Repre- 
sentatives)—Senate: JOHN COOPER, Repub- 
lican, of Kentucky; Norris Corton, Repub- 


TEN, Democrat, of Mississippi; A. ULLMAN, 
Democrat, of Oregon; ARCH Moore, Repub- 
lican, of West Virginia. 

Chi Phi (four Representatives)—House: 
CHARLES Jonas, Republican, of North Caro- 
lina; WILLIAM MINSHALL, Republican, of 
Ohio; JOHN Sartor, Republican of Pennsyl- 
vania; VERNON THOMSON, Republican, of 
Wisconsin. 

Chi Psi (one Senator, one Representa- 
tive)—Senate: WILLIAM Proxmire, Demo- 
crat, of Wisconsin; House: HENRY REUSS, 
Democrat, of Wisconsin. 

Delta Chi (one Senator)—Senate: HENRY 
Jackson, Democrat, of Washington. 

Deita Kappa Epsilon (four Senators, five 
Representatives) —Senate: LISTER HIL, 
Democrat, of Alabama; RUSSELL LONG, Demo- 
crat, of Louisiana; STUART SYMINGTON, Demo- 
crat, of Missouri; STEPHEN Younc, Democrat, 
of Ohio; House: Don Epwarps, Democrat, of 
California; GILLIS LONG, Democrat, of Loui- 
siana; STANLEY Tupper, Republican, of 
Maine; GERALD Forn, Republican, of Mich- 
igan; JAMES CLEVELAND, Republican, of New 
Hampshire. 
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Delta Phi (one Senator)—Senate: DANIEL 
Brewster, Democrat, of Maryland. 

Delta Psi (one Senator)—Senate: JOSEPH 
CLARK, Democrat, of Pennsylvania. 

Delta Sigma Phi (two Representatives)— 
House: Ross Apam, Republican, of Indiana; 
Epwarp Hisert, Democrat, of Louisiana. 

Delta Tau Delta (two Representatives) — 
House: James Morrison, Democrat, of Loui- 
siana; Jackson Betts, Republican, of Ohio. 

Delta Upsilon (four Senators, three Rep- 
resentatives)—Senate: Paut Douctas, Demo- 
crat, of Dlinois; CLIFFORD Case, Republican, 
of New Jersey; KENNETH KEATING, Republi- 
can, of New York; WINSTON Prouty, Repub- 
lican, of Vermont; House: J, ARTHUR 
Youncrr, Republican, of California; WILLIAM 
Avery, Republican, of Kansas; ROBERT STAF- 
rorD, Republican, of Vermont. 

Kappa Alpha Order (one Senator, nine 
Representatives)—Senate: CALEB Boacs, Re- 
publican, of Delaware; House: ROBERT JONES, 
Democrat, of Alabama; CHARLES GUBSER, 
Republican, of California; CLAUDE PEPPER, 
Democrat, of Florida; Cart Vinson, Demo- 
crat, of Georgia; ROBERT STEPHENS, Demo- 
crat, of Georgia; Cart ALBERT, Democrat, of 
Oklahoma; ROBERT HEMPHILL, Democrat, of 
South Carolina; Porter Harpy, Democrat, of 
Virginia; Jon. BroYHILL, Republican, of 
Virginia. 

Kappa Sigma (two Senators, six Repre- 
sentatives)—Senate: Estes Kefauver (since 
deceased, Democrat, of Tennessee; John 
Tower, Republican, of Texas; House: Dante 
Fascell, Democrat, of Florida; Robert Dole, 
Republican, of Kansas; Joe Waggonner, 
Democrat, of Louisiana; Clarence Cannon, 
Democrat, of Missouri; James Healey, Demo- 
crat, of New York; Frank Horton, Repub- 
lican, of New York. 

Lambda Chi Alpha (two Senators, seven 
Representatives)—Senate: VANCE 
Democrat, of Indiana; ALaN BIBLE, Democrat, 
of Nevada; House: HAROLD JOHNSON, Demo- 
crat, of California; RICHARD Hanna, Demo- 
crat, of California; THOMAS ABERNETHY, 
Democrat, of Mississippi; Durwarp HALL, 
Republican, of Missouri; Cart Rick. Republi- 
can, of Ohio; E. Y. Berry, Republican, of 
South Dakota; Omar BURLESON, Democrat, 
of Texas. 

Omega Psi Phi (one Representative)— 
House: Rosert Nix, Democrat, of Pennsyl- 
vania, 


Phi Delta Theta (15 Representatives) 
House: Paul Rogers, Democrat, of Florida; 
William Springer, Republican, of Dlinois; 
Garner Shriver, Republican, of Kansas; Frank 
Chelf, Democrat, of Kentucky; Richard Bol- 
ling, Democrat, of Missouri; William Widnall, 
Republican, of New Jersey; Charles Goodell, 
Republican, of New York; Harold Cooley, 
Democrat, of North Carolina; James Broy- 
hill, Republican, of North Carolina; John 
Jarman, Democrat, of Oklahoma; Francis 
Walter, Democrat, of Pennsylvania; Robert 
Corbett, Republican, of Pennsylvania; James 
Fulton, Republican, of Pennsylvania; Clark 
Thompson, Democrat, of Texas; K. W. Stin- 
son, Republican, of Washington. 

Phi Gamma Delta (three Senators, five 
Representatives)—Senate: GORDON ALLOTT, 
Republican, of Colorado; MIKE MONRONEY, 
Democrat, of Oklahoma; HOWARD EDMONDSON, 
Democrat, of Oklahoma; House: ALPHONSO 
BELL, Republican, of California; COMPTON 
Warre, Democrat, of Idaho; Barratrr O'HARA, 
Oemocrat, of Illinois; Ocpzn Rem, Republi- 
can, of New York; Ep Epmonpson, Democrat, 
of Oklahoma, 

Phi Kappa Psi (one Senator, five Repre- 
sentatives)—Senate: Tuomas KUCHEL, Re- 
publican, of California; House: Craig Hos- 
Mrmr, Republican, of California; WINFIELD 
Denton, Democrat, of Indiana; James BROM- 
WELL, Republican, of Iowa; WILLIAM RANDALL, 
Democrat,,of Missouri; JOHN MarsH, Demo- 
crat, of Virginia. 

Phi Kappa Sigma (three Representa- 
tives) — House: Howarp ROBISON, Republi- 
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can, of New York; RICHARD SCHWEIRER, Re- 
publican, of Pennsylvania; Joe Evins, Demo- 
crat, of Tennessee. 

Phi Kappa Theta (one Senator)—Senate: 
EUGENE McCarruy, Democrat, of Minnesota. 

Phi Sigma Epsilon (one Representative) 
House: FRED SCHWENGEL, Republican, of Iowa. 

Phi Sigma Kappa (one Senator, one 
Representative)—Senate: Frank LAUSCHE, 
Democrat, of Ohio; House: THOMAS CURTIS, 
Republican, of Missouri, 

Pi Kappa Alpha (seven Senators, eight 
Representatives)—Senate: JOHN SPARKMAN, 
Democrat, of Alabama; Everetr DIESEN, 
Republican, of Illinois; ALLEN ELLENDER, 
Democrat, of Loulsiana; WAYNE Morse, Dem- 
ocrat, of Oregon; STROM THURMOND, Demo- 
crat, of South Carolina; Frank Moss, Dem- 
ocrat, of Utah; WILLIS ROBERTSON, Democrat, 
of Virginia; House: E, C. GATHINGS, Demo- 
crat, of Arkansas; LESLIE ARENDS, Republican, 
of Illinois; WILLIAM CoLMER, Democrat, of 
Mississippi; Pat. Jones, Democrat, of Mis- 
sourl; GLENN CUNNINGHAM, Republican, of 
Nebraska; ALEXANDER PIRNIE, Republican, of 
New York; Daum HENDERSON, Democrat, of 
North Carolina; Jor Poor, Democrat, of 
Texas. 

Pi Kappa Phi (one Senator, two Represent- 
atives)—Senate: OLIN JOHNSTON, Democrat, 
of South Carolina; House: GEORGE GRANT, 
Democrat, of Alabama; A. S. HERLONG, Demo- 
crat, of Florida. 

Psi Upsilon (five Representatives) — House: 
ABNER SAL, Republican, of Connecticut; 
CLARK MacGrecor, Republican, of Minne- 
sota; CLARENCE KILBURN, Republican, of New 
York; SAMUEL STRATTON, Democrat, of New 
York; Jack WESTLAND, Republican, of Wash- 


ton. 

Sigma Alpha Epsilon (two Senators, eight 
Representatives)—Senate: GEORGE SMATH- 
ERS, Democrat, of Florida; RICHARD RUSSELL, 
Democrat, of Georgia; House: ARMISTEAD 
SELDEN, Democrat, of Alabama; OREN HAR- 
RIs, Democrat, of Arkansas; JOHN FLYNT, 
Democrat, of Georgia; BRADFORD MORSE, Re- 
publican, of Massachusetts; DANIEL FLOOD, 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania; W. E, Brock, 
Republican, of Tennessee: CLIFFORD DAVIS, 
Democrat, of Tennessee; Tom Murray, Dem- 
ocrat, of Tennessee. 

Sigma Nu (two Senators, five Representa- 
tievs)—Senate: Herman Talmadge, Demo- 
crat, of Georgia; Quentin Burdick, Democrat, 
of North Dakota; House: George Andrews, 
Democrat, of Alabama; Robert Michel, Re- 
publican, of Illinois; Samuel Devine, Repub- 
lican, of Ohio; Walter Norblad, Republican, 
of Oregon; Howarp Baxer, Republican, of 
Tennessee. 

Sigma Phi (one Representative)—House: 
Hastincs Kerrn, Republican, of Massachu- 
setts. 

Sigma Phi Epsilon (two Senators, nine 
Representatives)—Senate: BOURKE HIcKEN- 
LOOPER, Republican, of Iowa; Harry BYRD, 
Democrat, of Virginia; House: D. R. Mar- 
THEWS, Democrat, of Florida; WALTER BARING, 
Democrat, of Nevada; Bast. WHITENER, Dem- 
ocrat, of North Carolina; PAGE BELCHER, Re- 
publican, of Oklahoma; WALTER ROGERS, 
Democrat, of Texas; VAUGHAN Gary, Demo- 
crat, of Virginia; WILLIAM Tuck, Democrat, 
of Virginia; Par JENNINGS, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia; War Horan, Republican, of Washing- 
ton. 

Sigma Pi (one Senator, one Representa- 
tive)—Senate: EpwIN MecHEM, Republican, 
of New Mexico; House: Franx Bow, Repub- 
lcan, of Ohio. 

Tau Delta Phi (one Senator)—Senate: 
Husert Hompnurey, Democrat, of Minnesota. 

Tau Kappa Epsilon (one Senator)—Sen- 
ate: Roszrr Brno, Democrat, of West Vir- 
ginia. 

Theta Chi (two Senators, four Representa- 
tives)—Senate: Cart Curtis, Republican, of 
Nebraska; Warren Macnuson, Democrat, of 
Washington; House: ROBERT McLoskey, Re- 
publican, of Hlinois: Nem STAEBLER, Demo- 
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crat, of Michigan; Louis Wyman, Republican, 
of New Hampshire; EUGENE KEOGH, Demo- 
crat, of New York. 

Theta Delta Chi (one Representative)— 
House: HERMAN SCHNEEBELI, Republican, of 
Pennsylvania, 

Theta Xi (one Senator)—Senate: FrANK 
OCrrunck, Democrat, of Idaho. 

Zeta Beta Tau (one Senator)—Senate: 
ABRAHAM Risicorr, Democrat, of Connecticut. 

Alpha Chi Omega (one Representative)— 
House: CATHERINE May, Republican, -of 
Washington. 

Delta Zeta (one Senator)—Senate: Mau- 
RINE NEUBERGER, Democrat, of Oregon. 

Sigma Kappa (one Senator)—Senate: Mar- 
GARET CHASE SMITH, Republican, of Maine. 

Local organizations (seven Senators, two 
Representatives)—Senate: Ernest GRUENING, 
Democrat, of Alaska; PETER Dominick, Re- 
publican, of Colorado; Leverett SaALTONSTALL, 
Republican, of Massachusetts; EDWARD KEN- 
NEDY, Democrat, of Massachusetts; CLINTON 
ANDERSON, Democrat, of New Mexico; Jack 
MILLER, Republican, of Iowa; CLAIBORNE PELL, 
Democrat, of Rhode Island; House: Bors Wr- 
son, Republican, of California; Eumto Dap- 
DARIO, Democrat, of Connecticut. 


1 Phi Delta Theta’s delegation was reduced 
to 14 with the death of Representative Fran- 
cis Walter, Democrat, of Pennsylvania. 

2 Mark ANDREWS, Republican, of North Da- 
kota, raises to 12 the number of Sigma Chi 
Representatives. 

* As previously noted, three of this number 
are honorary members. 

t Sigma Chi now leads the pack with 16 
Members of Congress. 


Martin Reports $70 Million in Cost Re- 
ductions for 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, one of 
President Johnson's first acts was to 
direct a personal appeal to defense con- 
tractors asking their help in reducing 
military expenditures through the exer- 
cise of all possible economies in the per- 
formance of defense contracts. This, of 
course, is in keeping with the declared 
policy of the Johnson administration to 
administer the affairs of our Government 
with “utmost thrift and frugality.” 

I am sure that the Nation's defense 
contractors and their many thousands of 
employees will heed the President’s ap- 
peal and will do their part to see that 
the Government receives a dollar's value 
for every dollar spent. 

In this regard, I was particularly im- 
pressed by a recent announcement by 
one defense contractor, Martin Co., re- 
porting savings of more than $70 million 
last year through a companywide cost 
reduction program. Martin Co., which 
I am pleased to say maintains head- 
quarters and a major manufacturing fa- 
cility in Middle River, Md., is respon- 
sible for such defense and space projects 
as the Titan III Air Force space booster, 
the Sprint antimissile, and the Titan II 
launch vehicle for the Gemini two-man 
spacecraft. 
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I think the results this company has 
achieved with the cooperation of its con- 
sclentious employees, in reducing defense 
Costs are significant. In the long run I 
&m hopeful that such efforts will be re- 
warded with more contract and job op- 
Portunities. With union and manage- 
Ment teaming up to cut costs, the com- 
Pany will be in a better competitive posi- 
tion to bid and win more contracts. I 
Commend Martin Co. and its employees 
for their achievement and insert in the 
Record a statement on the firm’s 1963 
Cost reduction activities: 

Martin Reports $70 MILLION IN Cost REDUC- 
TIONS FOR 1963 

Battmmore, Mo., January 30.— Martin Co. 
today reported cost reductions of more than 
$70 million during 1963 on its defense and 
Space work for the Government. 

William B. Bergen, president of Martin, 
advised defense and space agency officials in 
Washington of the documented results of the 
company’s efforts. 

He also pledged that Martin will continue 
vigorously this year, and improve wherever 
Possible the formalized cost reduction pro- 
Sram it has had in effect more than 2 years. 

“Our 1963 savings, which exceeded the 
Minimums we had set as our goal, were 
achieved without impairing the quality of 
Our products or their scheduled deliveries,” 
Bergen said. The $70 million savings was 
on contract work with a value of some $670 
million and represents an average of some 
$1,800 for each of the company’s employees. 

Martin has set minimum 1964 cost reduc- 
tion goals for each of its divisions, at Balti- 
More, Denver, Colo., and Orlando and Cocoa 

, Fla., which total more than 650 mil- 
lion, an amount Bergen called commensur- 
ate with our workload after taking account 
of the cumulative reductions that we already 
have effected on our continuing prime con- 
tracts.” 

Vendors and subcontractors, who receive 
approximately half of every contract dollar 
awarded to Martin, have been periodically 
Called in by the company to attend cost re- 
Guction seminars. The most recent in this 
Series was held at Baltimore in mid-January, 

mtatives of nearly 100 vendors and 
Subcontractors attended, and on that occa- 
Sion President Lyndon B. Johnson sent Ber- 
zen this telegram: 

“I am extremely pleased and most gratified 
to learn of the steps your company is taking 
to enlist the support of your major subcon- 
tractors for the Department of Defense cost 
Teduction program. The theme of your sym- 
Posium, ‘Less Cost Per Product,’ is a timely 
Tesponse to the appeal for support which 
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Secretary McNamara and I made to your 
company and some 7,500 other defense con- 
tractors on December 2. I am certain that 
your conference will produce concrete re- 
sults, With warm good wishes to you and 
all those participating. 

“Lyndon B. JOBNSON.” 

In reporting on Martin's 1963 cost reduc- 
tion results, Bergen praised the company’s 
subcontractors. He noted, for example, that 
Martin’s Denver division—producer of the 
Air Force Titan I and H ICBM’s and the 
Titan III standard space launch system 
documented some $46 million in cost reduc- 
tions during 1963, more than half of which 
resulted from cooperative responses by sub- 
contractors to the division’s campaign for 
reducing costs. 

“Over the entire company,” Bergen said, 
“Martin also has stressed the necessity of 
competitive buying in its procurement activ- 
ities to such an extent that a spot check in 
1 recent month showed approximately 95 
percent of all such purchases stemmed from 
competitive bidding. 

“I have given a pledge to President John- 
son, Defense Secretary McNamara and Space 
Administrator Webb that our company in- 
tends the most aggressive support of the 
administration’s cost reduction efforts. We 
believe this objective is good business in the 
best possible sense—for us as a company, and 
for the entire Nation and free world as well.“ 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Co shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 


Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
zoe Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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Investment Powers, Federal Savings and 
Loan Associations 


SPEECH 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 17, 1964 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 9609) to broaden 
the investment powers of Federal savings 
and loan assoclations, and for other pur- 
Poses, 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the Chairman of the Committee very 
much. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to compliment 
the able chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency for the full and 
adequate statement in support of this 
Measure which he has given here on 


the floor today; also for the thorough ` 


examination of this measure which was 

given by his committee. The matter has 

been thoroughly explored and has been 

Strongly supported and recommended 

py the committee as a result of its hear- 
gs. 

The able chairman has set out the 
several respects in which this bill will 
enable the savings and loan associations 
of this country, now an industry with 
more than $100 billion of assets, better 
to serve the public. 

I am glad that my able colleague from 
Michigan on the committee has em- 
phasized that mobile dwellings are eligi- 
ble for assistance under this bill. Mil- 
lions of Americans live in these mobile 
homes. If you came to my State, Flo- 
rida, you will see great trailer camps 
where thousands of people congregate 
in their various trailers and enjoy all 
the facilities necessary for the mainten- 
ance of their homes. These mobile 
homes have the virtue of mobility as 
well as the advantages of the conveni- 
ence and comfort of fixed living in these 
trailer camps when they choose not to be 
mobile. 

In addition, a great many of the stu- 
dents in the colleges and universities use 
these mobile homes as their dwelling 
places. In that respect, too, they make 
& very valuable contribution to the fur- 
nishing of adequate housing facilities 
for our country. This is simply another 
respect in which this measure enables 
the savings and loan industry, fathered 
and fostered by the Congress, more ef- 
fectively to serve the public of our land. 


Appendix 


Long Island Federation of Women’s 
Clubs Resolutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1964 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, at a 
recent meeting of the Long Island Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs which has 96 
clubs and 145,000 members, resolutions 
were passed on the subjects of the Pan- 
ama Canal and the work of J. Edgar 
Hoover. 

The resolution on Panama urges that 
our Government not surrender or com- 
promise U.S. jurisdiction and control 
over the canal. The resolution on the 
subject of J. Edgar Hoover commends 
the Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation for a lifetime of service to 
the cause of law enforcement. 

Mr. President, at the request of the 
federation, I ask that these resolutions 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lutions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

LONG ISLAND FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, 
Inc., RESOLUTION ON PANAMA CANAL 


Wheress widespread propaganda of Com- 
munist origin has been, and still is, aimed 
at the Iinternationalization of the Panama 
Canal and the wresting of its ownership and 
control from the United States of America; 
and 

Whereas radical elements in the Republic 
of Panama are carrying on active and highly 
provocative propaganda on behalf of fan- 
tastio demands for (a) further, and impos- 
sible annuity and other benefits, and (b) the 
impairment and practical destruction of the 
absolute and exclusive sovereignty in per- 
petuity, of the United States of America over 
constitutionally acquired territory of the 
Canal Zone, and over the Panama Canal, con- 
structed at the expense of the American 
taxpayer and maintained and operated by the 
United States of America on terms of equal- 
ity for all nations as required by treaty; 
and 

Whereas these agitations have as their pur- 
pose, the liquidation or fatal weakening of 
such sovereignty, altogether indispensable 
for the maintenance, operation, and protec- 
tion of the canal, and this without the 
slightest suggestion of reimbursement to the 
United States of America for its vast invest- 
ment in the canal enterprise: Therefore be 
it 

Resolved by the Long Island Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Inc. (in convention assem- 
bled this 15th day of January 1960), That 
the recurring crises in relations between our 
Government and that of the Republic of 
Panama should receive immedately the most 


serious attention of our Executive as well as 

our legislative bodies; and be it further 
Resolved, That we urge both Houses of 

Congress of the United States to proclaim 

by joint resolution the constitutional sover- 

eignty of the United States over the Canal 

Zone, and to declare that the policy of the 

United States shall be not to surrender in 

any way, nor to compromise, U.S. furisdic- 

tion over and control of the Canal Zone and 

U.S. ownership, control, management, main- 

tenance, operation, and protection of the 

Panama Canal in accordance, with existing 

treaty provisions; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 

sent to President Dwight D. Eisenhower, sec- 
retary of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, 

RESOLUTION OF THE CITIZENS’ ACTION COM- 
MITTEE, NASSAU-SUFFOLK, FOR LONG ISLAND 
FEDERATION, COMMENDING THE HONORABLE 
J. Encar HOOVER 


Whereas the Honorable. J. Edgar Hoover 
has dedicated his entire life to fighting the 
criminal and the subversive and under whose 
leadership the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion has become a highly respected American 
institution standing for the highest prin- 
ciples of justice, freedom and fair play; and 

Whereas with wisdom, foresight, and out- 
standing personal integrity the Honorable J. 
Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, has given to the profession 
of law enforcement a preeminence in its role 
of public service; and 

Whereas in these days of mounting world 
and national tensions we continue to seek 
the inspiring leadership of this dedicated 
American: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Long Island Federation 
of Women's Clubs, Inc., in convention as- 
sembled this 17th day of January 1964 ex- 
press its deep gratitude to the Honorable J. 
Edgar Hoover for his years of outstanding 
public service and commend Mr. Hoover and 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation for their 
unparalleled contribution to the welfare and 
safety of the American people; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this convention convey to 
the Honorable J, Edgar Hoover and the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation its gratitude 
and continued support and that copies of 
this resolution be sent to: Hon. Lyndon B, 
Johnson, President, United States; Hon J. 
Edgar Hoover; Hon, Robert Kennedy, Attor- 
ney General, United States; U.S. Senators 
and Representatives representing the mem- 
bers of the Long Island Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Inc. 


The Genius of Leonard Baskin 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1964 
Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the distin- 
guished art critic of the New York Times, 
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Mr. John Canaday, has written many 
articles on the development of Leonard 
Baskin. 

When Mr. Canaday refers to this 
genuine American genius as “one of the 
handful of best artists of his genera- 
tion” the praise is not polite but precise. 

For Leonard Baskin is, indeed, a major 
artist who already belongs to the ages. 

It is a remarkable fact that this young 
sculptor, printmaker, book designer, and 
printer, has established worldwide fame 
in so short a time. And yet it is true 
that in the middle of this century this 
country has produced an artist capable 
of, as Canaday states, “deepening his 
exploration of a single theme, the in- 
vincibility of the spirit against all the 
degradations that assault it.” 

The fact that Leonard Baskin resides 
within my congressional district is a 
great privilege for me, Mr. Speaker. Dis- 
cerning critics around the world have 
been overwhelmed by the great artistic 
power of this professor at Smith College 
in Northampton, who also owns and 
operates the famous Gehenna Press, a 
press that has produced some of the 
more beautiful books made by man in 
this century. 

It is a great honor for me, Mr. Speaker, 
to include the full article by Mr. Canaday 
from the New York Times of Sunday, 
February 9: 

BASKIN AND THE Soorr Gop—IN a New Ex- 
HISITION, THE AMERICAN SCULPTOR NoT 
Onty Arrmus His Hic POSITION, BUT 
Tors Ir 

(By John Canaday) 

From exhibition to exhibition—and his 
exhibitions have been frequent over the last 
several years—Leonard Baskin has not only 
affirmed his position as one of the handful 
of best artists of his generation, but has con- 
tinued to top whatever he has done before. 
In his current exhibition at the Borgenicht 
Gallery, he does it once again, and he does 
it as he has done it before, not by increasing 
the dose, as is necessary for the kind of ar- 
tist who has to keep himself going on a kind 
of esthetic heroin, but by deepening his ex- 
ploration of a single theme, the invincibility 
of the spirit against all the degradations 
that assault it. 

This is a theme that has run through art 
from the beginning, whether in the form of 
prehistoric charms against evil forces or as 
expositions of the promises of regeneration 
and immortality that men have always held 
out to themselves. It is a theme that has 
been given thousands, tens of thousands, of 
shapes in sculpture and painting, changing 
with time, place and society. It is also a 
theme so vulnerable to mawkishness that 
its history of embarrassing manifestations, 
by the thousand and tens of thousands, has 
made it suspect in a century when doubt, 
rather than hope, is not only the basis but 
the nearest thing to a conclusion that we 
have been able to reach in our way of 
thought. 

DIVERSIONS 

Any artist who shares our nearly universal 
contemporary malady is a fool if he believes 
that he can remedy it by working in the 
traditions of art that were generated by 
philosophical convictions now dead, or at 
least dead for him, which is what counts. 
He is quite justified in occupying himself 
with the production of diversions for the 
audience that has been created for him by 
the tastemakers who have accepted the sta- 
tus quo as regrettable but irremediable, and 
have found that art as heroin is better than 
no art at all. This is an unshakable defense 
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for the bulk of our contemporary art, al- 
though it is not one likely to be popular with 
anyone whose self-esteem depends on be- 
lieving that the ingenious exercises on which 
he spends his life are something more than 
temporary excitants. 

The surprising thing is that as many art- 
ists come through as do, that so many are 
able to find within circumscribed fields, cho- 
sen from a fragmented world, expressions as 
valid if not as universal as those that could 
be achieved by artists in more cohesive so- 
cieties. But the most surprising thing of all 
is to find an artist who, as a rational human- 
ist rather than an eccentric mystic, still ex- 
plores the oldest and most universal theme 
of all, believes in it, and manages to give it 
contemporary vitality. 

Baskin is such an artist, whether in his 
drawings, his prints or his sculpture. His 
current exhibition is of sculpture only, all of 
it executed during the last year. It includes 
new versions of familiar Baskin motifs (birds, 
the Dutch painter, the laureate), but for me 
it centers on a bronze, about three-quarters 
life size, of Hephaestus (Vulcan). No photo- 
graph was available for use as an illustration 
here, but that is not as bad as it might be: 
Baskin's bronzes are notably antiphotogenic. 
They lose their imposing presence when 
translated into two dimensions and their 
rough textures often photograph like mud 
pies. 

There is nothing muddy about the He- 
phaestus. It is the latest and a most im- 
pressive development in Baskin’s series of 
physically grotesque male nudes- dead, 
maimed, or violated bodies; carcasses or 
scarred, torn and clotted masses of flesh that 
are ignoble and vulnerable in themselves but 
are ennobled and made impregnable as shells 
of the spirit. It seems impossible to say this 
without turning rhetorical, but Baskin's pow- 
er is that he says it fully and dramatically 
without artificial eloquence. He is the least 
showy of sculptors, and one among contem- 
poraries who best knows the difference be- 
tween dramatic creation and theatrical in- 
vention. 

Hephaestus, the Iamed god of fire and 
blacksmith to the other gods, stands with 
& great swollen growth of belly balanced over 
spindly legs, his monstrous torso surmounted 
by a battered, coarsely bearded head. This 
was the ugly god among the beautiful ones, 
by one legend born lame and hurled from 
Olympus when his mother, Hera, saw him; 
by another, lamed in boyhood when his 
father, Zeus, threw him to earth in Irritation. 
Aphrodite, the loveliest goddess, was forced 
to marry him as a humiliating punishment. 
She cuckolded him on a truly Olympian 
scale. He was taunted for sport, tricked by 
his friends. His own tricks backfired. He 
was the sooty god of the blackened forge, 
the runt of the litter, a supercraftsman but 
more servant than fellow to the other gods. 

BUT STILL A GOD 

To turn such a figure Into a noble ons 
without falling into sentimentality is the 
problem Baskin solves again and again. 
There are no uprolled eyes, no gestures of 
humility or self-pity. There are much forti- 
tude, much pride of acceptance and even a 
high degree of good humor. 

Where does Baskin come from? If we 
must find an immediate filial connection, it 
could be to Rodin, in the bronzes, but Rodin, 
like a Greek, found the human body expres- 
sive in its beauty. His “Old Armoress“ is a 
lament for beauty lost, not a revelation of 
the spirit persistent wifhin a shriveled body. 
And when Rodin came to deal with his monu- 
ment to Balzac, he began with nude studies 
but was finally defeated by Balzac’s spectacu- 
lar embonpoint and sheathed him in col- 
umnar draperies. Even Rodin's’ headless, 
armless, and legless torsos, proposed as im- 
mediate ancestors of contemporary sculp- 
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ture, are more related to broken classical 
sculpture than they are to maimed beings. 

Baskin is never repelled by shriveled or 
bloated flesh. Like Rembrandt, he finds 
more profound truths revealed through the 
body’s ugliness than through its perfection. 
But this is only the old classic-romantic con- 
trast, so elastic as to be meaningless except 
at its extreme poles, and you cannot search 
in Baskin's sculpture for a family tree with- 
out getting back, eventually, to Egypt. Nor 
is it safe to generalize about his compassion 
and nobility. He can also be sly or sinis- 
ter, as well as comic. He is never quite purely 
any one thing, which probably accounts for 
his continued growth, and certainly accounts 
for the deepening impression made by any 
single one of his works when it is known over 
a period of time. 


Champlain Waterway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1964 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
Champlain Waterway has long offered 
opportunities as a vital artery of com- 
merce which would link the large market 
area in New York and other metropoli- 
tan regions along the eastern seaboard 
of the United States with the industrial 
and commercial regions that have been 
burgeoning in the eastern provinces of 
Canada. It is added development, not 
displacing any other projects. This 
source of great economic potential 
should be developed and, specifically, a 
recent proposal for a study of the water- 
way for which funds were approved in 
the first session of the 88th Congress 
in the public works appropriation bill 
should be followed through. 

I call attention to the statement of 
Mr. William L. Rich, chairman of the 
Committee for the New York-Montreal 
Seaway made during the hearings on 
September 20, 1963, of the International 
Joint Commission on the Champlain 
Waterway project at Sorel, P.Q., Canada, 
in support of the economic development 
of the waterway and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM Larimor RICH, CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE NEW YORK- 
MONTREAL SEAWAY DURING THE HEARING OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION ON 
THE CHAMPLAIN WATERWAY PROJECT AT 
SOREL, Province or QUEBEC, CANADA, SEP- 
TEMBER 20, 1963 
Mr. Chairman, members of the Interna- 

tional Joint Commission, honored guests, 

ladies and gentlemen. 

In the statement that I made, as Chairman 
of the Committee for the New York-Mon- 
treal Seaway, during your hearing at Albany, 
N.Y., September 16, 1963, our position on the 
proposed modernization of the Champlain 
Waterway was clearly defined and its relation 
to the Great North American Waterway em- 
phasized. 

Our purpose and interest in that waterway, 
as we have so stated, is to try to assure: 
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1. That it will not have to be rebulit in the 
foreseeable future. 

2. That it be so planned that it will have 
an ultimate adequate capacity, at least, equal 
to that of the St. Lawrence River. 

3. That its locks can be twinned, without 
their being rebullt, when the volume of 
traffic so demands. 

4. That its relationship to the Great North 
American Waterway be understood and rec- 


We are convinced, that when this and all 
the other segments of that Great North Amer- 
ican Waterway have been developed, having 
& uniform capacity, it will result in such an 
economic expansion explosion, all along its 
route, far beyond our most ambitious dreams. 

At present its development does not appear 
to indicate any uniformity in planning or 
grasp of what its ultimate capacity has to 
be in order to satisfy the future demands of 
the shippers. 

Our studies of the present developments 
along its route have convinced us that ulti- 
mately its capacity, as expressed in terms of 
lock size, will approach the following dimen- 
sions: Length 1,200 feet, width 110 feet and 
sill clearance 40 feet. 

The first reaction to those dimensions will 
be that they are fantastic, absurd, and quite 
out of reason. 

Well, let’s take note of Just what Is coming 
into being as the new Soo locks near the 
Sault Sainte Marie. Their length is to be 
1,200 feet and their width cannot be less 
than 100 feet, because vessels to make use 
of those locks, are now under design to have 
& length of 900 feet and a beam of 90 feet 
(Marine Engineering/Log, May 1962, p. 63). 

Those large, long new vessels will be locked 
in the Great Lakes because the largest vessel 
that now can traverse the present St. Law- 
rence Seaway is 730 feet long, having a beam 
Of 75 feet and draws 25 ½ feet of water. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway now has a con- 
trolled depth of 27 feet. Vessels that draw 
2544 feet, in fresh water, are allowed to tra- 
verse it. 

Now, let us observe what is taking place at 
Montreal, Province of Quebec, Canada, with 
respect to the St. Lawrence River. 

There the depth of the river has dropped 
to 35 feet. Plans aré being developed to re- 
store that water level, not just to 37 feet but 
to increase the depth to 40 feet. For that 
suggested increase in channel depth, see the 
item in Canadian Shipping, June 1962, page 
54, quoting Mr. Andre Ganon, chairman, 
Montreal Port Council. He suggested that 
the winter opening of the St. Lawrence River 
should be followed by a deepening of the 
channel to 40 feet. 

So now you see, a channel, 40 feet deep, 
is already being discussed in Canada. 

Now consider the recent development. re- 
lated to the St. Lawrence Seaway as reported 
from Ottawa, Canada, in the New York 
Times, August 3, 1963, headed, “All-Canada 
Waterway Linking Lakes to Sea Planned by 
Ottawa,” “The Canadian Government an- 
nounced that it would embark on a program 
to increase the capacity of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and to create an all-Canadian water- 
Way between the Great Lakes and the sea.” 
“The initial phase of the improvement, which 
will complete the twinning of the eight locks 
of the Welland Canal, ts expected to cost $180 
million. 

“Canada then plans to build a new St. Law- 
rence lock at Cornwall, Ontario, providing a 
Waterway between salt water and the lakes 
entirely within Canadian territory, Mr. 
George MclIllraith, Minister of 
told the House of Commons, With the twin- 
ning of the Welland Canal locks, Mr. McIll- 
raith said, consideration must be given to the 
Capacity of the whole seaway system. That 
is why construction of a lock at Cornwall is 
being planned. In his statement to the 
Commons, Mr. MclIliraith said that with 
another lock in the area of Rockway in the 
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United States as a counterpart of the Iro- 
quois lock, the International Rapids section 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway would then have 
duplicate locks, with one canal being en- 
tirely in Canada and the other in the United 
States.” 

Over 2 years ago, on July 13, 1961, as re- 
ported in the Milwaukee Journal, Mr. Joseph 
M. McCann, then Deputy Administrator of 
the St. Lawrence Scaway Development Oor- 
poration, stated while inspecting the port of 
Milwaukee, that ‘within 10 years, traffic will 
be so. heavy in the seaway that its locks will 
have to be twinned and possibly its chan- 
nels deepened from 27 to 35 feet. Such 
twinning may have to be done earlier on the 
Welland Canal." 

By that statement, Mr. McCann indicated 
that he recognized that the present capacity 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway is not adequate 
to permit the passage of vessels of large 
enough capacity to satisfy the needs of the 
shippers and he then foresaw the need for 
twinning the locks of the Welland Canal, 
which is now being undertaken by Canada, 

It becomes obvious, from the statements 
made by the United States and Canadian 
spokesmen, that the capacity of the present 
seaway has got to be increased. 

That increase can be obtained through 
two methods, the one, by dredging between 
and rebuilding the present locks, which 
would necessitate a complete shutdown, dur- 
ing the reconstruction, of the seaway; the 
other by dredging between and building of 
new locks having the ultimate capacity, 
which would be, in terms of lock size, which 
we have concluded from our studies, to be 
as follows: have a length of 1,200 feet, a 
width of 110 feet, and a sill clearance of 40 
feet. 

By the latter method a shutdown of the 
present seaway would not be necessary, and 
therefore there would be no interruption of 
the steady flow of International commerce 
into the heartland of this continent. 

From all that we have observed, we now 
see two situations developing that can be- 
come unpleasant, to say the least. The one, 
consisting of two independent competing 
seaway systems, the other, an ever-increas- 
ing bottleneck at Montreal, Province of 
Quebec, Canada, that will interfere with the 
steady flow of international commerce. 

An increase in the capacity of the seaway 
will solve both of those problems and we 
are convinced, that the adoption of the sec- 
ond method, mentioned before, will provide 
the correct solution. 

With the adoption of either solution to the 
problem, the end result will be two sepa- 
rate seaways. If that has to be so, will it 
not be preferable to wind up with water- 
ways having different capacities, the one, 
having the capacity of the present seaway; 
namely, having a controlled depth of 27 feet 
and the other having a controlled depth of 
$7 feet, or equal to that of the St. Lawrence 
River. 

Not only would the bottleneck at Mon- 
treal disappear but the ocean-going vessels 
could then sail on up into the Great Lakes 
and the 900- by 90-foot lake vessels could 
move on down to the St. Lawrence River and 
no longer be restricted to the Great Lakes. 

We envisage the Great North American 
Waterway, as a waterway extending from 
Duluth, Minn., in the northwest to the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence River, eventually 
developing into one having a uniform capac- 
ity from one end to the other but that 
eventuality will not be assured unless the 
Governments of the United States and Can- 
ada come to an agreement as to what its 
ultimate capacity shall be. 

Within the last few weeks, I was forcefully 
reminded by the senior Canadian engineer 
that the present seaway was not built until, 
“Canada threatened to go it alone.” That 
condition of affairs was brought about by 
procrastination on the part of the United 
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States and a similar condition of affairs ap- 
pears to be developing now, as indicated by 
the remarks of Mr. George MclIllraith, Min- 
ister of Transport, as reported in the New 
York Times, Saturday, August 3, 1963. His 
remarks indicate that Canada, sensing a new 
U.S. procrastination, intends to twin lock 
the Welland Canal and by building two new 
locks in the present seaway route, have a 
waterway completely within her control and 
independent of any U.S. influence. 

To have such a condition develop between 
two such longstanding cooperative adjoin. 
ing countries must not be allowed. 

We believe that a mutually agreeable solu- 
tion to this waterway problem can be evolved, 

We offer, for consideration, the following 
solution, based upon the conditions as we 
know them to be and upon Canada’s Indi- 
cated intentions, as reported in the news- 
papers. 

1. That the Governments of the United 
States and Canada agree, before any future 
plans are made, as to what the ultimate prac- 
tical controlled channel depth shall be for 
this Great North American Waterway. We 
recommend that the controlled depth for this 
waterway be not less than 37 feet or at least 
equal to that of the St. Lawrence River at 
Montreal, Province of Quebec, Canada, 

2. That all future modernization of locks 
and waterways, connecting the Great Lakes 
conform to that agreed controlled depth. 

3. That the Welland Canal be retained at 
its presently controlled depth. 

4. That a complete new waterway be con- 
structed west of the present Welland Canal 
and that its controlled depth shall be equal 
to the newly agreed upon depth for the whole 
waterway. : 

6. That a complete waterway be developed 
along the north banks of the St. Lawrence 
River, having a controlled depth of 27 feet. 
According to what Mr. George MclIllraith, 
Minister of Transport, told the House of 
Commons, as reported in the New York 
Times, August 3, 1963, that is just what 
Canada now plans to do. 

6. That a complete new waterway be bulit 
along the south banks of the St. Lawrence 
River, having a controlled depth equal to 
that agreed upon for the whole waterway. 

7. That the water level at Montreal, Prov- 
ince of Quebec, Canada, be restored to the 
agreed controlled depth by the building of a 
dam, downriver below Montreal that can 
maintain a constant water level for the whole 
Montreal-Sorel-Richelieu River section of 
this waterway. That dam can produce addi- 
tional electrical power if properly located. 

That master plan, if followed, can result in 
the solution of all the problems of this 
waterway and it can bring unlimited pros- 
perity to the eastern section of Canada and 
the United States. 

We have endeavored to draw a picture of 
the Great North American Waterway as we 
see it developed in the future and to relate 
the proposed Champlain Cutoff to it, in 
order to emphasize the necessity for plan- 
ning this waterway to have an ultimate ade- 
quate capacity, at least, equal to that of the 
St. Lawrence River. 

I thank you, 


U.S. Prestige Sags 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Record, I include the following article 
from the Christian Science Monitor, 
February 7, 1964: 
HEMISPHERE TEST U.S. PRESTIGE SAGS 
` (By James Nelson Goodsell) 

WasHInoroNn—A steady erosion of US. 
prestige and power in Latin America is seen 
here as the basic factor in Washington's 
present relations with the hemisphere. 

‘This view holds that respect for the United 
States has been slowly and gradually eroded 
from Mexico southward to southernmost Ar- 
gentina and Chile in the postwar years. 

At the same time, the Latin American na- 
tions continue to look to the United States 


for leadership in solving some of the major 


problems existing In the Latin American 
countries. 

Coming from knowledgeable sources here, 
this assessment is not meant to sound a note 
of overriding pessimism. 

PRESSURES BUILD 


To the contrary, W. appears to 
regard this new and evolving picture as a 
challenge for more impressive hemispheric 
leadership on the part of the United States. 

Expression of this viewpoint comes ata 
time when there are numerous pressures on 
Washington to make some alterations in its 
hemisphere stance. There are hints that 
some changes may well be forthcoming. But 
just exactly how broad sweeping these 

will be, if indeed they do take place, 
is not at all certain. 

There have been, of course, personnel 
switches taking place in the leadership of 
Washington's Latin American command with 
the ascension of Lyndon B. Johnson to the 
Presidency. 

Most significant has been appointment of 
Thomas C. Mann as Undersecretary of State 
for Inter-American Affairs. Longtime hemi- 
sphere specialist and lately Ambassador to 
Mexico, Mr. Mann has been on the job barely 
2 months, and his approach to hemisphere 
issues has not been articulated publicly. 


UNITED STATES LOOKED TO FOR AID 


But the task Mr. Mann faces, as President 
Johnson’s Latin American chieftain, is a for- 
midable one—and especially so if one accepts 
the view that Washington’s prestige in the 
hemisphere is waning. 

Here are some of the reasons: 

Latin America looks to the United States 
for assistance in meeting some of its critical 
economic and social problems. In the next 
20 to 25 years, the population of Latin Amer- 
ica, now about 210 million, is expected to 
double. 

This means that at the minimum, there 
will need to be a doubling of the number of 
jobs, the amount of food products, the num- 
ber of schools, and the like, merely to keep 
the hemisphere up to its 1964 level—to say 
nothing of the growth which it ought to 
achieve. 

This is a difficult situation at best even 
when conditions for growth are favorable— 
and this Washington assessment suggests 
that conditions in Latin America are none 
too favorable. 

What makes the picture dark are these 
items: excessive nationalist pressures, evi- 
dences of graft and corruption, lack of suf- 
cient numbers of trained economists, infla- 
tion (as in Brazil where 1963 registered an 
80-percent inflationary spiral in 1 year), po- 
litical pressures, and an outfiow of dollars 
from the area. 

According to this assessment, Washington 
intends to go on helping the Latin American 
lands tackle their problems and is going to 
work to inspire a sense of confidence among 
Latin Americans that the problems are not 
without solution. 

Washington can be expected to push hard 
for the Alliance for Progress—working to win 
hemispherewide acceptance for the five prin- 
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cipal legs of the Alliance: tax reform, land 
reform, health, education, and housing. 


DOLLAR DIFFICULTIES 


Moreover, according to this view, the U.S. 
Congress and its citizenry have got to face 
up to the declining prestige as a factor in 
changing world conditions. 

Pressures of self-interest are leading Latin 
American nations to do pretty much what 
they consider to be in their best interests. 
Hemisphere countries also note the difficul- 
ties in the United States over the dollar 
shortage and the increasing difficulty that 
any administration in the White House has 
in getting ald appropriations through Con- 
gress. 

Its no wonder, these sources seem to con- 
clude, that Washington faces this situation 
of declining prestige throughout the hemi- 
sphere—and elsewhere. 


Prospectus on the New York World’s 
Fair, 1964-65 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN O. PASTORE 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1964 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rxconp an address 
by Robert Moses, president of the New 
York World's Fair 1964-65, Corp., at the 
joint annual meeting of members and 
directors, at Flushing Meadows, Long 
Island, on January 22, 1964, being an 
address in the nature of a prospectus on 
the fair. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF ROBERT MOSES, PRESIDENT OF THE 
New York Wonto's Fam 1964-65 Corp, 


In this final interim report I am content 
to ride along, to add little to what my as- 
sociates have said, to thank them again, to 
bide the result and trust to hard work, con- 
tinued vigilance and good luck to see us 
through. 

The last minute problems, crises, and 
tempests In teapots in the building of a fair 
are the supreme test of the effectiveness of 
an organization. Our staff is functioning 
smoothly. It is in high gear. Those in 
charge of engineering and contracts, the 
building trades and the sponsors of pavilions, 
exhibits, concessions, and amusements are 
working harmoniously with our executives. 
We shall have a tremendous show. Unless 
we meet extraordinary obstacles which can 
not be anticipated, we shall open fully 
equipped on schedule. 

It has been necessary to explain repeatedly 
that we have no single centrally controlled 
physical concept to implement our theme. 
We aim at variety, not uniformity, at freedom 
of experiment and expression, not at tradi- 
tion, integration and the cohesion which 
draws all elements together. This principle 
applies of course most conspicuously to 
design. 

Years ago there was an old guide at a 
State Capitol who used to point dramatically 
upward in the rotunda and say, “The ceiling, 
my friends, is embololical." Well, our ceil- 
ing at the Fair too is “embololical,” and 
those who hoped we would have either a 
classical revival or a revolution will have to 
be satisfied with extraordinary shapes and 
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forms selected independently by our partici- 
pants and not by us. 

In design liberal mindedness is what we 
aim at. Many an architect builds monu- 
ments to himself, and exhibitors at the Fair 
naturally go for easily recognizable symbols 
of their own products. Maybe Brendan 
Behan was right when he said that good 
architecture is invisible, 

As to operation, we aim at an orderly, safe, 
respectable, properly policed, and controlled 
fair. Ninety-nine percent of the patrons 
want it that way and their expectations will 
prevail. The other 1 percent will not be 
allowed to interfere with the comfort of the 
99. A fair can be fun without license, dis- 
order, and offense. 

Considerable forethought and ingenuity 
have gone into Flushing Meadow. The ideal 
fair is not planned as Wren or L'Enfant or 
Haussmann would build a city, It is fash- 
ioned temporarily within a permanent frame- 
work and pattern which will accommodate a 
large urban park later. Every tree and 
shrub which fit the ultimate pattern, on 
public avenucs and squares and on the lots 
of exhibitors, are salvaged, and every utility 
above and below ground is built to last and 
serve the park or to be removed or abandoned 
when the fair closes. These things are not 
left to chance. : 

You have received the postfair preliminary 
park report and the for a modified 
agreement with the city under which the 
fair offers to complete a unique Queens park 
system, including Flushing Meadow and the 
corridor beyond. This proposal ts of course 
contingent upon a sufficient earned fair bal- 
ance to pay the cost. The financial assump- 
tions back of it are outlined. This ts a 
prospectus. No guarantee goes with it, but 
it is our honest belief that the actual results 
will fully sustain our hopes. We therefore 
ask that our objectives, with such modifi- 
cations as may be required, be determined in 
advance so that we can proceed in an orderly, 
constructive fashion to insure that this fair 
at least will liye in usefulness as well as 
memory long after 1965. 

Thank you for your patience. 
have to say. 


That's all I 


Aid Won't Buy Friends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1964 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following excellent article by William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., appeared in the 
Journal American of February 16. 

Mr. Hearst is well versed in foreign af- 
fairs and gives a factual, though rather 
disheartening, picture of our country’s 
present plight in that field. 

The article follows: 

Am Wont Buy FRIENDS 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 

A columnist, to be worth reading, should 
never court public approval as a primary ob- 
jective. Some of the columns and editorials 
written by my father provoked vehemently 
hostile reaction, although in many cases 
time proved him right. Similarly, some views 
that have been expressed here were not cal- 
culated to win any popularity prizes. 

Contrariwise, it is always pleasant to have 
one’s opinions widely supported. Last Sun- 
day's Editor's Report, for example, attracted 
one of the heaviest volumes of mail since I 
began putting one word after another in this 
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space, It was overwhelmingly favorable. It 
cut across party lines, It came from men 
and women, Geographically, it took in read- 
ers along our east and west coasts, 

It was, in brief, a genuine response. As 
such—as a kind of weather vane of at least 
a sizable segment of public opinion—it might 
be of more than passing interest to the 
Johnson administration. 

Last week’s column said in substance that 
it is time to change the image of the United 
States from one of apology and retreat to 
one of firmness and strength. It said it was 
time to stop the futile business of trying to 
buy friends with foreign aid. 

That theme, by the way, ls not new here. 
Back in the Truman and Eisenhower admin- 
istrations it was stated in this column and 
in editorials in the Hearst newspapers that it 
is imposisble to buy international friendship; 
but that it is possible, and far more desira- 
ble, to earn international respect. 

It will never be earned by placating our 
enemies, by feeding soothing syrup in the 
form of our taxpayers’ money to ingrates, or 
by placating our allies at the expenses of US. 
interests or security. 

If a quest for popularity, above all else, is 
& mistake for a newspaper writer, how in- 
finitely worse a mistake it is for a great 
Power. It is in this connection that I regret 
the unfortunate implications of a remark 
by President Johnson in his off-the-cuff 
Speech to a group of Internal Revenue of- 
Clals last Tuesday. We are, Mr. Johnson 
said, “a much beloved people throughout 
the world.” 

It is unfortunate because (a) it is inaccu- 
Tate and (b) it connotes that wanting to be 
loved is a goal of foreign policy. 

Disregarding our explicit enemies such as 
Khrushchev, Mao, Castro, and company, are 
we beloved in Ghana? 

Are we beloved in Egypt? 

Are we beloved in Indonesia? 

Are we beloved in Pakistan? 

Are we beloved in Algiers? 

Are we beloved in Cyprus? 

Are we beloved in Panama? 

Are we, come to think of it, beloved in 

? 

More important, why should wanting to be 
loved be an objective of foreign policy? 

My friend, Cy Sulzberger, in his column in 
the New York Times this past week, observed 
that Sir Alec Douglas-Home could do Presi- 
dent Johnson a service by pointing out that 
& great power is always unpopular, and must 
expect to be so. Sir Alec could speak with 
authority. Britain did not remain the fore- 
most power in the world for so long by seek- 
ing to turn foreign relations into a Miss 
Rheingold contest. 

As suggested here last week, an excellent 
Place to start showing firmness and to start 
treating ingrates as they should be treated, 
is Ghana, and it could be done by cutting oft 
American aid. To date that has amounted 
to $150 million—in other words, American 
taxpayers’ money has been used to bolster 
the oppressive regime of President Kwame 

& professed Marxist and unpro- 
fessed megalomaniac. 

We've been doing some research on this. 
The astouding thing ls that in order to get 
any action, someone is going to have to light 
& fire in or under Foggy Bottom, the State 
Department. 

Sources of reliable information in Wash- 
ington tell me that Foggy Bottom is still dis- 
inclined to consider Nkrumah a Marxist— 
even though Nkrumah has proclaimed him- 
Self one; even though Ghanaian Defense 
Minister Kofi Baako has boastfully declared: 
“Nkrumah is to Africa today what Lenin 
Was to the Soviet Union in 1917.” 

In fact, Foggy Bottom, according to my in- 
formants, is determined to continue Ameri- 
can aid to Ghana for the Volta Dam project 
and an aluminum smelting plant. 
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The lame excuse is that we don't want 
communism to establish a beachhead in 
Ghana, 

Establish a beachhead? How foggy can 
Foggy Bottom get? There is already in 
Ghana, in the person of Nkrumah, in his 
cabinet of stooges, in his kept press, in his 
one-party rule, a Marxist rule in being—no 
mere beachhead. And it is Nkrumah’s ambi- 
tion to extend it to all Africa. 

This past week, for example, the Ghanaian 
Times viciously attacked Emerson Player, a 
patriotic and courageous member of our Em- 
bassy staff, as a “Skunk and Judas.” Mr. 
Player, a Negro, was thus denounced because 
he shouldered his way through a mob which 
had lowered the American flag before the 
Embassy, to raise the flag again on its staff. 

The Ghanaian Times was incensed because 
Mr, Player is a Negro and gave loyalty to his 
country precedence over the color of his 
skin, which happens to be the same as that 
of the Ghanaians. Mr. Player said simply: 
“Iam proud to be an American.” Don't you. 
know that all Americans are proud of him? 

The Player affair is only one of several 
recent incidents of overt anti-Americanism, 
which has included the expulsion of four 
American professors from Ghana University 
for “subversive activities,” meaning refusal 
to teach the Marxist doctrines, 

How much more evidence does Foggy 
Bottom need? 

This is not even to imply that all foreign 
aid is bad and should be junked, The world- 
wide distribution of American largesse is 
much-maligned, much-praised, and much- 
disputed. 

The Hearst newspapers do not oppose the 
program. They have, in fact, supported it— 
in principle—during the White House ten- 
ures of Presidents Truman, Eisenhower, 
Kennedy, and now Johnson. 

There is, we feel, nothing simply black and 
white about the program. And anyone who 
supports or opposes it on so uncompromising 
a basis is, to my way of thinking, regrettably 
naive to say the least. 

More than 80 percent of funds given in 
foreign aid are spent in this country. Thus 
almost all material assistance sent abroad is 
purchased here, from American producers 
and suppliers. 

With the great funds currently being ap- 
propriated to maintain the program, it is 
easily seen that it contributes heavily to the 
health of the national economy, in terms of 
business prosperity and employment demand. 

But whatever way you slice it, the money- 
spent is still the American taxpayers’ money. 
And if it is not being spent to the taxpayers’ 
benefit, then what on earth is the purpose of 
its expenditure? 

Even outright altruism cannot be justified 
if it backfires in the face of our national 
interest. 

A certain chap by the name of Charles de 
Gaulle, who lives in Paris, has—characteris- 
tically—seemed long aware of this. 

France used to control, in splendid colonial 
style, Immense tracts of Africa, stretching 
from the Mediterranean Sea to that con- 
tinent's central jungles. 

Now this vast swath of territory is free. 
It is, however, heavily dependent on the 
generosity of France and is in continuous 
receipt of that fair land's bounty. ` 

It seems, though, that there are some 
strings attached. And although these are 
technically invisible, they do lead inevitably 
to the conclusion that when La Belle France 
dishes out the aid, she gets something in 
return. 

This at least takes the form of a ready 
alinement of foreign policy on the part of 
the taker with the giver. Thus France can 
nearly always count on the support and co- 
operation of its former colonies within and 
without the United Nations. 

(What effect this may have on the poten- 
tial admission of Red China to the UN. re- 
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mains to be seen; it will probably show even 
more spectacularly than before how over- 
whelming French influence is in the nations 
to which it provides aid.) 

In other words, France is selective and 
condition-imposing—either openly or diplo- 
matically—when it comes to providing for- 
eign aid. 

And the United States should be the same. 

Ald— with strings attached“ —has become 
an unmentionable phrase in our modern 
lexicon of diplomacy—or so many executors 
of our foreign policy would have us believe. 

But in the maddeningly expensive, frus- 
trating, and often totally unproductive ad- 
ministration of the foreign ald program, such 
unmentionables are called for. 

The program should be totally selective 
and conditional upon the receiver's at least 
being on our side. And the dispensation of 
American wealth should come under direct 
and increasing American supervision. 

We should, in fact, attach all the 
we have at our command—and pull them 
hard, 


Cameron Voting Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, February 8, 1964 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, con- 
tinuing the practice which I estabilshed 
with gratifying results during the Ist 
session of the 88th Congress, I include in 
today’s Recorp a complete tally of my 
voting and attendance performance dur- 
ing the final weeks of 1963 and the first 
legislative month of 1964. 

As most Members are perhaps aware, 
these periodic reports are sent to all reg- 
istered voters in California’s 25th Dis- 
trict. Their reaction to this method of 
keeping them informed has been ex- 
treme heartening, and is sound rebuttal 
to the cynical view that “What the 
voters do not know cannot be used 
against you.” In my judgment, a voter's 
right to know is sacrosanct and one of 
the cornerstones upon which this great 
Nation was built. 

I know that the vast majority of my 
colleagues have developed in varying de- 
grees their own methods of keeping in 
touch with their constitutents, through 
monthly newsletters, radio and televi- 
sion, yearend wrapup reports, ques- 
tionnaires, and so on. I would not pre- 
sume to suggest that one method is bet- 
ter than another, or more effective, nor 
would I advise anyone how best to ful- 
fill the electorate’s desire and need for 
information concerning the respresenta- 
tion it is receiving. 

Nevertheless, I would suggest that all 
of us study the methods of communi- 
cation used by each other. In so doing 
we can perform a great public service by 
helping develop to as fine a degree as pos- 
sible an important tool designed to fur- 
ther the cause of government of, by and 
for the people. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to revise and 
extend my remarks I include my first 
congressional voting record report for 
1964: : 
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ROLLCALLS NOS. 237 AND 238, 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
In this era of increased automation 
and mass unemployment of the unskilled, 
there can be little question that Govern- 
ment must take a firm hand in helping 
equip our young people for full and pro- 
ductive careers in vocational occupa- 
tions. This consensus is certainly re- 
flected in the final House vote of 301 to 
65 on H.R. 4955. It has been more than 
17 years since Congress enacted far- 
reaching legislation in this field and in 
the intervening years the labor market 
has made greater and greater demands 
on workers. More education and a 
higher degree of skills are needed, but 
recent statistics indicate that about 35 
percent of our children now in grade 
school will not become high school grad- 
uates. Approximately half of those stu- 
dents who graduate from high school 
will not go to college, but will seek jobs. 
Yet only about 13 percent of our high- 
school-aged children are presently en- 
in vocational educational pro- 
grams. This alarming trend must be re- 
versed and I am hopeful that the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963 will help 
bring this about. 


ROLLCALLS NOS, 242, 243, 251, 252, 255, AND 256, 
FOREIGN AID BILL 


At 7 a.m. on December 24, the House 
met for final consideration of the foreign 
aid authorization bill, a measure which 
8 days earlier had cleared the House 
with a provision that would have blocked 
underwriting by the Export-Import Bank 
of wheat sales to the Soviet Union. On 
rollcall No. 242 I voted against attach- 
ing this amendment to the bill, but when 
it was included in the bill, I supported 
passage of the entire measure. I was 
confident, however, that the Senate 
would not accept the Bank amendment, 
and this prediction was borne out in con- 
ference committee. House and Senate 
conferees dropped the amendment and 
the bill was returned to the House. Then 
came the donnybrook that did much to 
tarnish the image of Congress in the 
public eye. With Christmas only a few 
days off, the House Democratic’ leader- 
ship was unable to keep its forces in the 
Capital, Republicans, however, showing 
strong party discipline under the leader- 
ship of the gentleman from Indiana, 
Congressman HALLECK, were on the floor 


for rolicall No. 252 and by a five-vote ma- 
jority refused to accept the conference 
committee’s discarding of the contro- 
versial amendment. The conference re- 
port again came before the House on 
rollcall No. 256, this time with a Demo- 
cratic majority on the floor. The foreign 
aid bill passed in the form recommended 
by House-Senate conferees. 

It is regrettable that the GOP keyed 
its attack on the so-called wheat amend- 
ment to an issue of “communism versus 
anticommunism.” This was not the is- 
sue. The issue was one of foreign policy, 
trust in the President of the United 
States, and the use of every wedpon at 
our disposal in waging the cold war. I 
consider all of my votes—whether the is- 
sue be aid to education, departmental ap- 
propriations, mental retardation or what 
have you—to be votes for a stronger and 
more prosperous America, and therefore 
against communism. I am sure this is 
true of all Members of Congress on both 
sides of the aisle and accusations and in- 
sinuations to the contrary are a dis- 
service to the entire body. 
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The Export-Import Bank amendment 
was designed to sharply curtail Presi- 
dential flexibility in conducting foreign 
Policy, an area of responsibility which is 
given to the executive branch by the 
Constitution. Whether the Bank may or 
may not extend credit in the sale of 
wheat for dollars is a judgment that 
should properly be made by the Presi- 


dent, reporting to Congress, and by the ` 


hard-headed businessmen who formulate 
the Bank’s policies. 

It is worth noting that Edwin Neilan, 
President of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, had this to say about the wheat 
Sales: 

The action of President Kennedy and Sec- 
retary of Commerce Luther Hodges in ap- 
Proving the sale of wheat to the Soviet Union 
through private commercial channels at 
the world price for cash or short-term credit 
is commendable. It will benefit the U.S. 
economy particularly in the area of reducing 
Our balance-of-payments deficit and by pro- 
viding an outlet of surplus wheat which is 
costing taxpayers enormous sums in storage 
charges. 


President Eisenhower made this obser- 
vation; 

If in a matter of an economic deal we saw 
that we got a very great advantage, then it 
is a horse trade, and in a horse 
trade * * * there is no principle that 18 
being furthered, it is just a material gain. 
If there is a mutual advantage you can’t kick 
about a trade. 


In the words of a spokesman for the 
American Bankers Association: 

Since every dollar of gold they [the Soviet 
Union] pay us is another dollar they cannot 
Spend for military purposes, I cannot see any 
Valid objection to this proposed sale. 


This entire line of reasoning was obvi- 
Ously shared by the ower adminis- 
tration for in 1957 Export-Import 
Bank guaranteed a $30 million loan to 
Poland to buy a tinplate mine, and again 
in 1958 the Bank guaranteed a $25 mil- 
lion purchase of pharmaceutical products 
to this same Communist country. 

The greatest irony in the entire wheat 
amendment hassle was the violent anti- 
Sale position taken by extremist groups. 
Hurling their familiar charge of “trea- 
son” at anyone with whom they disagree, 
they failed to recall that one of their 
Most ardent supporters and leading 
Spokesman, former Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Taft Benson, advocated the 
Sale of surplus agricultural products to 
Iron Curtain countries as far back as 
1955. In fact, in that year, a multi- 
Million dollar sale of hybrid corn and 
seeds and farm machinery to Russia was 
transacted. 

I saw no objection to the foreign aid 
authorization bill conference report. It 
Said in simple language that the Export- 
Import Bank is not to guarantee any pay- 
ment incurred by a Communist country 
in the purchase of any product, except 
when the President determines that it is 
in the national interest to extend credit. 
It is a matter of having faith in the Presi- 
dent's judgment. I have that faith. 
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Remarks by Mayor Robert F. Wagner in 
Memory of the Late Senator Lehman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1964 ' 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to incorporate at this point in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the remarks 
made by the Honorable Robert F, Wag- 
ner, mayor of the city of New York, at 
the presentation of a citation to Mrs. 
Herbert H. Lehman, the widow of the 
late great Senator Lehman of New York 
State. The presentation was made at 
the 16th Annual National Roosevelt Day 
dinner at the Hotel Commodore in New 
York City on January 30, which was 
sponsored by Americans for Democratic 
Action. 

We all mourn the passing of Senator 
Lehman, a great and outstanding states- 
man and public servant, who devoted so 
many years of his life to his State and 
to his country. However, it is not sur- 
prising that Mrs. Lehman, too, has given 
most unselfishly of her time and energies 
in the service of mankind. She more 
than deserves this tribute, which was 
affectionately bestowed upon her by a 
vast army of admirers. 

REMARKS BY Mayor ROBERT F. WAGNER AT 
PRESENTATION OF CITATION TO MES. HERBERT 
H. LEHMAN, 16TH ANNUAL NATIONAL ROOSE- 
VELT DAY DINNER, JANUARY 30, 1964 
As mayor, I salute this occasion. I salute 

the ADA and its guests tonight. I salute 

those who are being honored in the name of 

Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The ADA serves many worthwhile purposes, 
but if it served no other than to sponsor 
these annual affairs in the name and spirit 
of the immortal Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
it would be a deserved existence. 

We are all in accord on our goals. 

The New Deal, the Fair Deal, the New 
Frontier, and now the war against poverty, 
all are complementary concepts, to achieve 
the realization of the assertion in our na- 
tional charter of Independence, that all men 
are created equal, and that all have an in- 
alienable, and therefore an equal right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

It was a year ago tomorrow night that I 
addressed the last Roosevelt dinner and paid 
my tribute, as we all did that night, to that 
beloved figure in the history of our age, 
Eleanor Roosevelt. 

Today, a year later, we take grievous note 
of the passing of him whose name was in- 
extricably bound to those of Franklin and 
Eleanor Roosevelt by ties of purpose, prin- 
ciple, political alliance, and mutual under- 
takings, Herbert H. Lehman. And so another 
giant oak from the forest of our great men 
and women has fallen. - 

Just as Eleanor Roosevelt, always a mighty 


great love she bore for her de- 

in terms of still greater deeds of 
devotion and achievement for her fellow 
human beings, so Edith Altschul Lehman— 
gentle lady of powerful purpose for whom I 
personally have an affectionate respect 
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bordering on awe—has served, is serving, and 
will serve. 

The age produced a pattern. The age is 
passing. 

I feel greatly privileged to be allowed to 
participate in these distinguished presenta- 
tions. I could, myself, write the citations 
for practically every one of those being 
singled out tonight, since every one of them 
has been involved in my thoughts or con- 
siderations as a major actor in the drama 
of the people of the city of New York. 

But of all of tonight’s presentations that I 
would have been happy to make, none could 
give me a deeper satisfaction or sense of 
distinction than the one it is my great honor 
to deliver. 

T will not speak of her work with the Play 
Schools Association, with the Henry Street 
Settlement, with the Mount Sinai Hospital, 
or with the Federation of Jewish Philan- 
thropies. I will not speak of her outstanding 
contributions to the artistic and cultural life 
of our city, State, and Nation. To speak of 
any or all of these is to give detail and to 
lose sight of the grand design of a woman 
of total devotion, dedication, goodness, and 
liberal purpose. 

I will read the citation: 


“CITATION TO EDITH ALTSCHUL LEHMAN 


For being a source of strength, endurance, 
pomposity, of rightmindedness without false 
righteousness, and of striking forcefulness in 
a manner ladylike and gentle; 

For being a strong, though often silent 
power for good and goodness * * * for the 
weak and the helpless; 

For being a source of strength, endurance, 
and resolution for Herbert Henry Lehman 
whom we all loved and admired; 

For giving of herself unstintingly to 
liberalism’s cause and to humanity's service. 

(Presented by Americans for Democratic 
Action at its Sixteenth Annual National 
Roosevelt Day Dinner, January the thirtieth, 
1964.) 

Mayor ROBERT F. WAGNER, 


A Political Realist Becomes a Statesman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1964 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, Representa- 
tive Riemer VanTil, a member of the 
Michigan State Legislature and a resi- 
dent of my congressional district, de- 
livered the address in the Michigan 
House of Representatives in commemo- 
ration of the birthday of Abraham Lin- 
colin. Mr. VanTil entitled his remarks 
“A Political Realist Becomes a States- 
man,” . 

Under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude his address: 

A POLITICAL REALIST BecoMES A STATESMAN 

Certainly it is fitting that we should set 
aside a few moments for tribute to a great 
American—one who has well deserved the 
title “Abraham Lincoln, the Great Emancipa- 

We need not add plaudits, platitudes of 
praise or often repeated eulogies, but rather, 
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we should reevaluate for this occasion the 
political present in light of the history of 
which he was so significant a part. 

No longer is Lincoln the exclusive prop- 
erty of the Republican Party—time has made 
him an all American; in fact, he is claimed 
today by all of civilized humanity. His 
greatness is such that political partisans of 
every shade, left and right, invoke the bless- 
ings of his spirit upon whatever scheme they 
may dream of in the name of humanity. 

Proponents of extensive government con- 


trol quote Lincoln as follows: “The legiti- 


mate object of government is to do for a 
community of people whatever they need 
to have done, but cannot do at all, or cannot 
so well do, for themselves—in their separate 
and individual capacities.” 

On the other hand, proponents of less gov- 
ernment and more free enterprise quote 
with equal vigor the remainder of the same 
statement in all that the people can in- 
dividually do as well for themselves, the gov- 
ernment ought not, to interfere.” 

In spite of these apparent contradictions 
and paradoxes, it may be possible to sift a 
few kernels of truth out of the maze of Lin- 
coln lore and myth—truth so basic that it 
may be used as a guideline in the solution 
of problems in what we flatteringly call “this 
advanced age.” 

There is a parallel to our being assembled 
in this house today and that of Lincoln's 

itical orientation. He served in the INi- 
nois House of Representatives, twice he 
served as majority leader. Lincoln held 
elected offices, and ran for public office, losing 
more often than winning. He ran the entire 
gamut of party politics from precinct dele- 
gate to the Presidency and having arrived to 
the Presidency he sanctioned the party road 
by dispensing patronage to political faithfuls 
in a manner. similar, perhaps more adroitly 
than a noted predecessor, President Jackson. 

In the history of Lincoln's political orienta- 
tion, through party rank, this history ought 
to stimulate and encourage members of this 
house, as it discomfits both the cynic and the 
moral purist who sneeringly asks, "Can any 
good come out of party politics?” The 
political facts of Lincoln's life dispel the 
popular myth that as a young nation stood 
on the precipice of abysmal self-destruction 
it turned its- eyes toward the Midwest 

t that very moment out of the 
horizon appeared a man, ax in hand, a rail 
on his shoulder—then in this mystical niche 
in history this Nation recognized her 
messiah. 

To say that Lincoln was a party politician, 
even a political opportunist, is only to re- 
alize that his opportunities for statesman- 
ship were made possible by his accomplish- 
ments as a politician. 

As a successful politician, Lincoln held no 
inflexible dogma. He said, “my policy is to 
have no policy.” Now this is not to say that 
he lacked purpose or creed. 

His consuming purpose was to preserve 
constitutional government. The question 
was simply, “must a government, of neces- 
sity, be too strong for the liberties of its 
own people, or too weak to maintain its 
own existence.” Lincoln was convinced that 
the two positions could meet and balance. 
‘Time and again he insisted that the Declara- 
tion of Independence could only be effected 
and realized for all men regardless of race 
under a constitutional republic, x 

On July 4, 1861 in his war message to Con- 
gress, Lincoln said, “This is essentially a peo- 
ple’s contest. On the side of the Union it 
is a struggle for maintaining in the world 
that form, and substance, of government 
whose leading object is to elevate the con- 
dition of men—to lift artificial weights from 
all shoulders—to clear the paths of laudable 
pursuit for all—to afford all an unfettered 
start, and a fair chance, in the race of life. 
Yielding to partial and temporary departures 
from necessity, this is the leading object 
of the government for whose existence we 
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contend.” To preserve the Union as the only 
means of governing a free people was his 
purpose regardless of sacrifice. High ideals 
and noble purposes are not self-propelled 
to ultimate achievement. 

History is replete with examples of the ap- 
praisal of Lincoln's contemporaries, indicat- 
ing that certainly he would be unable to 
maintain and perpetuate the Union. His 
patience was construed as weakness; his 
passivity as indecision; his humor as in- 
sincerity; his flexibility as shameful com- 
promise. His critics were positive that he 
would not be nominated for a second term, 
and there was a time when Lincoln was in- 
clined to believe this himself. 

In spite of these judgments—how and why 
did he finally achieve, and in so great a 
measure, that we memorialize him here 
today? 

It has already been suggested that his 
political training was essential. Of course, 
there are factors innate, environmental and 
experimental, which eminently qualified him 
for the difficult years of the war. Lincoln 
had a realistic sense of his own destiny. 
Lincoln knew there were limits to rational 
human activity. “Now, at the end of 3 years 
of struggle” he said, the Nation’s condition 
is not what either party, or any man, devised 
or expected. God alone can claim it.” Al- 
though having the torch of freedom in 
his hand, he did not run ahead of God 
with it. Lincoln therefore did not propose 
to absolve humanity of its responsibilities, 
nor to shield it from all its woe, but to pro- 
vide that all people should have equal op- 
portunity to pursue happiness if they 
would. 

Lincoln said and believed that in a demo- 
cratic society the ballot represented “the last 
best hope of earth.” In a free society one had 
to believe in the soundness of peoples judg- 
ment. Again realistically he did not identify 
the voice of the people with the voice of 
God. This philosophy of man enabled him 
to be flexible in decisions, patient in the 
development of events, no matter how ad- 
verse, 

Though Lincoln had a well defined pur- 
pose—he did not have a dogmatic precon- 
ceived policy of attaining that purpose. In 
an annual message to Congress Lincoln 
said, “The dogmas of the quiet past are in- 
adequate to the stormy present. The oc- 
casion is piled high with difficulty and we 
must rise with the occasion. As our case 
is new so we must think anew, and act 
anew. We must disenthrall ourselves, and 
then we shall save our country.” Lincoln 
Ulustrated this by saying, “The pilots on 
our western rivers steer from point to point 
as they call it—setting the course of the 
boat no farther than they can see—that is 
all I propose to myself.” This pragmatic ap- 
proach enabled him to meet situations as 
they were rather than how he might have 
wished them to be. 

Lincoln had another ally—that of his un- 
derstanding of human nature. He used and 
maneuvered his friends and opponents 
adroitly to accomplish his goal. Lincoln said, 
“Human action can be modified to some ex- 
tent, but. human nature cannot be changed.” 

Beyond that which has been observed Lin- 
coln had the quality of justice tempered 
with mercy. He did not regard the Confed- 
eracy as an enemy except in a strict military 
sense. Ninety-nine years ago tomorrow he 
gave the following order: “To the military 
officers commanding in West Tennessee. 
* * * It is my wish for you to relieve the 
people from all burdens, harrassments, and 
oppressions, so far as possible, consistently 
with your military necessities: That the ob- 
ject of the war being to restore and main- 
tain the blessings of peace and good govern- 
ment, I desire you to help, and not hinder, 
every advance in that direction.” One Lin- 
coin author summarized his character by 
saying, This was Lincoln’s genius—he was 
politic without being unprincipled, patient 
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without being resigned, flexible without be- 
ing opportunistic, toughminded without be- 
ing brutal, determined without being fanati- 
cal, religious without being dogmatic or un- 
worldly, tender without being sentimental 
and devoted to man without worshiping 
man.” 

Can then the past speak to the present? 
Yes, in saying that the principle upon which 
freedom is based remains eternally the same. 
The perpetuation of this freedom must be 
the purpose of each generation in a free so- 
ciety and that he, who would be the bearer 
of this purpose, must pay the price of dis- 
. and responsible political leader- 

p. 


Dr. C. Kermit Phelps Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


‘HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1964 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article from the Kansas City Star 
describes the ceremonies honoring Dr. 
C. Kermit Phelps as the Civil Servant 
of the Year in the Kansas City area: 
Honor ror U.S. Crymt SERVANT—DR. C. KER- 

Mir PHELPs, a PSYCHOLOGIST, Is NAMED aT 

Krwanis Event—Urces Prive IN Work— 

JUDGE JOHN W. OLIVER, THE SPEAKER, SAYS 

AFFAIRS ARE IN GooD HANDS 


Dr. C. Kermit Phelps, a 55-year-old psy- 
chologist, was chosen Civil Servant of the 
Year from among 12 Federal employees in 
Kansas City honored last night at a recogni- 
tion dinner sponsored by the Kiwanis Coun- 
cil of Greater Kansas City and the Federal 
personnel council. 

Dr. Phelps is the chlef of psychology serv- 
ice at the veterans hospital, an assistant 
professor of psychology at the University of 
Kansas and teaches at the medical center, 
the University of Missouri at Kansas City, 
Rockhurst College, and Avila College. 

FROM MANY AGENCIES 

The others honored: 

Roger Leroy Bishop, Internal Revenue 
Service; Claude A. Follmer, Treasury Depart- 
ment; Norman H. Gosney, Air Force; Mer- 
win S. Hans, Labor Department; Neal B. 
Harrison, Department of the Army; James 
H. Hart, Civil Service Commission; Andy J. 
Isaacson, Bureau of Public Roads; Reese 
Melvin Miller, Corps of Engineers; Clifford 
C. Skoog, Federal Aviation Agency; Cyrus A. 
Slater, National Labor Relations Board, and 
Carl F. Zartar, Bureau of Prisons. 

The honorees were nominated from among 
22,000 Federal employees in the area by their 
various departments for the top honor. The 
winner was chosen by the sponsoring orga- 
nizations. 

Dr. Phelps has been in psychological work 
since he received his bachelor’s degree in 
1935. Subsequently he earned a master’s 
degree in the field, and in 1952 received his 
doctorate at the University of Kansas. He 
has been with the Federal Government since 
1949, working in his field in this area. 

He is the originator of the Phelps-Scheerer 
organic battery, a test devised to determine 
the extent of brain damage suffered by a 
patient. 

WIDE RANGE OF SERVICE 


The doctor is active in many civic and 
volunteer organizations, including the Coun- 
cil for Receration for the Handicapped and 
the School for Exceptional Children, and 18 
on the advisory board of Queen of the World 
and St. Mary’s hospitals. He is on the board 
of the Greater Kansas City Mental Health 
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Association and the Missouri State Board of 
Mental Health. He is chairman of the edu- 
Cation committee of the National Council 
of Christians and Jews. 

"I accept this award on behalf of all those 
Who aided me in attaining my dreams and 
goals,” Dr. Phelpa said. “I have had the 
loyal support of many persons from many 
Walks of life. I want to accept this on be- 
half of those who helped me so much.” 

Judge John W. Oliver of the Federal dis- 
trict court, the main speaker lauded the 
Civil service system. 

“Many grumble about bureaucracy,” he 
said, “but in their hearts know that their 
affaire are in good hands; that few mistakes 
are made.“ 

ON REGIONAL PLAN 

The Civil Service faces a constant chal- 
lenge to improve the efficiency of its serv- 
ices, he said. To help meet this challenge 
President Kennedy, in 1962, ordered the 
formation of regional Federal executive 
boards to foster coordination among Federal 
agencies outside of W. 


by Ted C. Bland, postmaster, 
introduced the judge at the dinner, at- 
tended by 360 persons at the Hotel Presi- 
dent. 

Judge Oliver said the formation of the 
boards has been the most successful steps 
taken toward fostering understanding on the 
Part of personnel who administer Federal 
programs and the public which benefits from 
them. 

FOR PRIDE IN WORK 

“To realize the full potential of the Fed- 
eral executive boards,” Judge Oliver said, “all 
employees must maintain the highest pride 
in the execution of their responsibilities. 

“We all know that the full challenge can- 
not be met by one man like Dr, Phelps whom 
We honor here, It can be met by the same 
dedication of all employees that Dr. Phelps 
has shown.” 


Tax Bill 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the February 7, 1964, Wash- 
ington Newsletter of my distinguished 
Senior Senator, the Honorable OLIN D. 
Jonnston, of South Carolina. This 
Newsletter exemplifies an understanding 
of the impact of the tax bill on the wages 
and salaries of the people of America. 
It has been particularly helpful to me in 
answering a great many questions about 
the percentage of tax cut which would 
be enjoyed by people having various tax 
brackets. I think it will be of value to 
anyone interested in the tax legislation. 
The letter is as follows: 

A WASHINGTON Lerrer, From OLIN D, JOHN- 

STON, U.S. SENATOR, or SOUTH CAROLINA 

Pesrvary 7, 1964. 

Dear FELLOW SOUTH CAROLINIAN: The tax 
Cut bill is a much better bill than I thought 
the Senate and Congress would approve. I 
Wanted a tax cut to help people in the lower 
income brackets and this bill does just that. 
The bill gives $11.7 billion in annual tax 
relief, Of this amount, $9.3 billion is direct 
and immediate relief to individual taxpayers. 
The rest of the cut, $2.4 billion, would benefit 
Corporations, 

Virtually every American taxpayer— 
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whether high or low income, single, or mar- 
ried, executive or wage earner—will pay less 
in taxes when the proposed tax program goes 
into effect. The vast majority of taxpayers 
will pay substantially less in taxes, The 
largest share of the individual tax reduction 
will go to those with incomes of $10,000 and 
less, who need it most, who account for close 
te 85 percent of all taxable returns, and who 
are likely to put a large part of thelr tax 
savings into the spending stream. 

Principally as a result of individual tax 
rate reductions and the minimum standard 
deduction, those with incomes of $3,000 and 
less will have their taxes cut by an average 
of nearly 40 percent, when the program is 
fully in effect. 

On the average, those with incomes in the 
$3,000 to 65,000 range would have their taxes 
cut by over 27 percent. Those with incomes 
in the $5,000 to $10,000 range would have 
their taxes cut by nearly 21 percent. Tax- 
payers with incomes of more than $10,000 
would have their taxes reduced by more than 
15 percent. Elderly taxpayers will also bene- 
fit substantially from the tax bill. 

The most important benefit in the bill is 
that it gives an immediate incomes increase 
to the taxpayer, increasing his purchasing 
power, expanding the economy, and creating 
jobs. It is estimated that our economy will 
be expanded by more than $30 billion which 
will create nearly 3 million Jobs. Sample 
tax cut tables follow: 


Single tarpayer with standard deductions 
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422 
620 
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Married couple with 1 dependent, with typi- 
cal average itemized deductions 
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Married couple with 2 dependents, with typi- 
cal average itemized deductions 


$300 $82 2 
456 338 118 26 
720 561 159 22 

1,196 973 223 19 
1,604 1,337 287 17 
2,213 1.844 369 17 
2,772 2,318 454 6 
3,410 2, 850 560 16 
4,821 4, 024 797 16 
6, 420 5,367 | 1,053 16 
10, 188 8,525 | 1,663 16 
14, 576 12,248 | 2,328 16 
24, 952 21,168 | 3,784 15 
36, 720 31,178 | 5,542 15 
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Married couple with 3 dependents, with typi- 
cal average itemized deductions 


Tax |Percent 
out | oftax 
cut 

$5,000... $180 $129 $51 2 
$5,000. 336 245 9l 27 
$7,500 600 498 141 M 
$16,000 1, 064 89 205 19 
$12,500 1,531 1,23 | 268 18 
$15,000. 2.057 1.712 345 i 
$17,500..-_--..--. 20 2179| 431 

$20,000 3.20 2.700 530 16 
$25,000. 4,017 | 3,856 761 16 
$30,000. 6,192 5,175 | 1,017 16 
$40,000 9,906 | 8.2% | 1615 16 
$50,000. 14,255 | 11,871 2284 16 
$75,000 24,580 20,880 3,730 15 
$100,000 aaa 30,840 | 5,490 16 


$1,000... ..-...-- 0 
. 500. 0 
2.000 $56 
$3,000. _ 209 
44.000. 380 
$5,000__ 567 
$6,000.. TA 
87,500. 1.031 
810.000. 1,580 


Married couple with 3 dependents, with 
standard deduction 


920.——— 0 0 

0 0 

000. 0 0 

5 0 0 
$4,000.. $120 $42 
000. 300 185 
$6,000... 480 338 
500, 750 578 
810,000 1,240 1,000 
500. 1,810 1,490 
$15,000.. 2.400 2,040 
500 3,170 2, 635 
„000 3, 920 3, 260 


standard deduction 


0 
0 
0 
0 
$5,000. s180 $4 | 5 
1 E 
$15,000... 1, 108 
$12,500... 1, 658 
$15,000 2.204 
$17,500. 2.800 
$20,000. 3,740 


couple with no dependents, with 
typical average itemized deductions 


$5,000__......-... $540 25 
$6,000_.___.-.-.. 096 535 

1 976 782 2 

1, 460 1, 201 18 
1,972 1,641 

2, 525 2, 108 16 

3, 133 2, 618 16 

3,770 3, 150 16 

6, 229 4, 367 16 

6, 886 5, 762 16 

10, 775 9, 18 16 

15, 248 12, 824 16 

25, 696 21, 804 15 

37, 548 31, 874 u 
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Married couple, both over 65, with 
standard deduction 


come (wages | Present New 
and salaries) tax tax 
0 
0 
0 
0 
$140 
290 
450 
G 


— 
— 
— 
— 


standard deduction 


6 0 0 0 
$30 0 $30 100 
120 $56 a 53 
300 200 100 33 
480 354 126 26 
660 501 159 2 
$4 658 196 22 

1,141 951 226 20 
1, 636 1,342 2064 18 
2,278 1,886 392 17 
2, 960 2,460 500 17 
8,710 3,085 625 17 
4,532 3, 704 768 17 


Married couple with 1 dependent with 
standard deduction 


$0 $0 

0 0 

0 0 
180 98 46 
300 A5 32 
540 402 138 26 
720 552 168 23 
1,009 800 200 21 
1, 604 1,228 276 18 
2,122 1,764 368 17 
2, 780 2,310 470 17 
3, 530 2,936 505 17 
4,328 3, 506 732 17 


$0 

0 

0 

0 

240 140 
420 290 
600 450 
877 686 
1,372 1, 114 
1, 066 1, 622 
2,616 2,172 
350 2, 785 
4,124 3, 428 


Married couple, both over 65 UoN. typical 
average itemized deduct 
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OLIN D. JOHNSTON. 
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Diary of a Rent Striker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr, RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the rent strike in New York City or- 
ganized and led by Jesse Gray dramatizes 
the plight of hundreds of thousands of 
our fellow citizens who dwell in in- 
tolerable housing. On February 16, 1964, 
the New York Herald Tribune published 
a day-by-day diary of a young woman, 
Inocencia Flores, who lives at 16 East 
117th Street—a building in Harlem, the 
tenants of which participated in a rent 
strike. The diary describes the shocking 
conditions under which so many of our 
urban residents must live. There are few 
documents which more eloquently sup- 
port the case for Federal aid to low-cost 
housing than this one. I have spoken 
repeatedly of the urgent need for con- 
gressional action and introduced HR. 
5877 to remove the statutory 15 percent 
limitation on the amount of assistance 
which may be provided in any one State 
and H.R. 5878 to remove the ceiling on 
the annual contributions for assistance 
to low-rent public housing. I hope this 
account of life in 20th century America 
will convince my colleagues of the ur- 
gency of the situation: 

DIARY ov A Rent STRIKER—LIPE AMID RATS 

AND JUNKIES 

There were rats and cockroaches, broken 
ceilings and dripping faucets, little heat and 
less hot water, and so a group of Harlem 
tenants, led by Jesse Gray and his Commu- 
nity Council of Housing, ignited the Harlem 
rent strike last November. 

“No repairs—no rent“ became their motto, 
and from their office in an abandoned store 
at 6 East 117th Street, they have conducted 
rallies and marched on the picket line. Mr. 
Gray, who has been arrested during antirent 
demonstrations, says that more than 300 
buildings sprinkled throughout Harlem are 
now on rent strike. One of the first to be hit 
was the building at 16 East 117th Street. 

According to official records, this building 
is owned by the One Can Realty Corp., whose 
president was listed as Mrs. Ruth Zalaznick, 
of 697 Northcumberland Road, Teaneck, N.J. 

Soon after the rent strike began at 16 East 
117th Street, the landlord tried to dispossess 
the tenants. But the court, inspecting the 
building violations, ordered the rent to be 
paid to the court instead of the landlord 
pending repairs. On February 5, the judge 
ordered the rent money returned to the ten- 
ants. The bulldings department has started 
receivership proceedings to take over the 
tenement. 

Among the striking tenants is Mrs. Ino- 
cencia Flores, 39, who lives in apartment 971. 
Mrs. Flores was born in Puerto Rico, attended 
high school and then the University of Puerto 
Rico for part of 1 year, came to the United 
States in 1944 and began working in the 
garment district, trimming and making 
clothes. She has four children—Carmen, 12; 
Louisa, 11; Miriam, 6; and Tom, 2. She is 
separated from her husband and is on relief, 

Here, for the Herald Tribune, Mrs. Flores 
offers her diary, a day-by-day account of life 
in a rent- struck Harlem building. 

—Faancis SUGRUE, 

Wednesday, February 5: I got up at 6:45. 
The first thing to do was light the oven. The 
boiler was broke so not getting the heat. All 
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the tenants together bought the oll. We give 
$7.50 for each tenant. But the boiler old and 
many things we don’t know about the pipes, 
so one of the men next door who used to be 
superintendent is trying to fix. I make the 
breakfast for the three children who go to 
school. I give them orange juice, oatmeal, 
scrambied eggs, and Ovaltine. They have 
lunch in school and sometimes they don't 
like the food and won't eat, so I say you have 
a good breakfast. Miss Christine Washing- 
ton stick her head in at 7:30 and say she go 
to work. I used to live on ground floor and 
she was all the time trying to get me move to 
third floor next door to her because this place 
vacant and the junkies use it and she scared 
the junkies break the wall to get into her 
place and steal everything because she live 
alone and go to work. 

I'm glad I come up here to live because 
the rats so big downstairs. We all say the 
“rats is big as cats.“ I had a baseball bat 
for the rats. It's lucky me and the children 
never got bit. The children go to school and 
I clean the house and empty the pan in the 
bathroom that catches the water dripping 
from pipe in the big hole in the ceiling. You 
have to carry umbrella to the bathroom some- 
times. I go to the laundry place this after- 
noon and I wash again on Saturday because 
I change my kids’ clothes every day because I 
don't want them dirty to attract the rats. 

After I go out to a rent strike meeting at 
night, I come home and the women tell me 
that five policemen came and broke down 
the door of the vacant apartment of the 
ground floor where we have meetings for the 
tenants in our buillding. They come looking 
for something—maybe junkies, but we got 
nothing in there only paper and some chairs 
and tables. They knocked them all over. 
The women heard the policemen laughing. 
When I come up to my place the children 
already in bed and I bathe myself and then 
I go to bed and read the newspaper until 
11:30. 

Thursday, February 6: I wake up at 6 
o'clock and I went to the kitchen to heat a 
bottle for my baby. When I put the light on 
in the kitchen I yelled so loud that I don't 
know if I disturbed the neighbors. There 
was a big rat coming out from the garbage 
pall. He looks like a cat. Iran to my room, I 
called my daughter Carmen to go to the 
kitchen to see if the coast was clear. She's 
not scared of the rats. So I could go back to 
the kitchen to heat the bottle for my baby. 
Then I left the baby with a friend and went 
downtown, 

I went to Center Street because today is the 
day we getting our money that we have de- 
posit in court for our back rent. I get some 
$140 and I pay some $60 for gas and electricity 
and make out my listing for the supermarket 
and I spent almost $35 worth of grocery. I 
spent almost 2 hours shopping and when I 
come back I started putting everything away 
and the shelves never so full and the icebox 
filled for the first time in long ago. I get 
some things for the fun of it—like ice cream 
for the girls. After supper I sat down in the 
living room and read the papers. The girls 
started washing the dishes and cleaning the 
kitchen. When they finish the girls have a 
bath. We are happy because there is so much 
food in the kitchen. 

Friday, February 7: This morning I woke 
up a little early. The baby woke up at 5 
o'clock. I went to the kitchen but this time 
I didn’t see the rat, 

After the girls left for school I started 
washing the dishes and cleaning the kitchen. 
I am thinking about their school. Today 
they ain’t teaching enough. My oldest girl 
is 5.9 in reading. This is low level in reading. 
I go to school and English teacher tell me 
they ain't got enough books to read and that’s 
why my daughter behind. I doesn't care 
about integration like that. It doesn't bother 
me. I agree with boycott for some reasons, 
To get better education and better teachers 
and better materials in school. I don't like 
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Putting them in buses and sending them 
Bway. I like to stay bere and change the 
System. Some teachers has to be changed. 
My girl take Spanish in junior high school, 
and F said to her, Tell your teacher I'm go- 
ing to be in school one day to teach him 
Spanish because I don't know where he learns 
to teach Spanish but it ain't Spanish.” 

I went later downstairs and I met one of the 
tenants. She was telling me to go picketing 
downtown because they had Mr. Gray in jail. 
But I couldn't go because the lock on my door 
no good and couldn't lock, so I couldn't leave 
door open. I was so mad that Mr. Gray ar- 
Tested. If I be there I would have been 
arrested. I love this struggle for our rights. 
We have to fight. We have right in this coun- 

We have freedom if we do it in order. 
Ilove what Mr. Gray is doing because he likes 
to struggle for people and rights. I'm pretty 
good woman. I don't bother anyone. But I 
got my rights. I fight for them. I don't 
Care about jall. Jail don't scare me. If have 
to go to jall, I go. I didn’t steal. I didn't 

nobody. There's no record for me. But 
if I have to go, I go. 

Saturday, February 8: I woke up at 7:30 
and I gave a bottle to the baby. I went to the 
Kitchen to make some coffee. Then I called 
my two oldest girls. They were going to 
Church. They were going to catechism les- 
Sons on Saturday. Later I went down to a 
friend of mine's house. I didn't see her for 
Several days and I found her in bed. She had 
& bad cold and fever. When I came back a 
tenant called me and asked me what was new 
in the building because she works daytimes. 
She wanted to know about the Junkies. Have 
they been on the top floor where the vacant 
apartments is? That's why I have leaking 
from the ceiling. The junkies on the top 
floor break the pipes and take the fixtures 
and the sink and sell them and that’s where 


Junk and I give him a broom and say “Sweep 
the hall,” and he does what I tell him and 
broom 
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hts and I know my self-respect. 
played cards (casino) for 2 
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a 
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and I went a party for the rent strike. 
This party was to get funds to the cause. I 
had a good time. Mr. Gray was there danc- 


i 
i 


When I came home I called my giris, so 
get dressed and I fixed them breakfast 
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seo some tenants to tell them there is no 
more oil. We all have to cooperate with 
money for the oll, It's very hard to collect 
because some are willing to give but others 
start I don't know why because it 
is for the benefit of all, especially those with 
children. We have to be our own landlord 
and supers. We had to be looking for the 
building and I tell you we doing better than 
if there is an owner. Later I went down in 
the basement with another tenant to see 
about the boller, but we found it 

water in the inside and she didn't light it up 
and anyway there was not too much oil in 
it. I hope nothing bad happens, because 
we too had given 85 each tenant to buy some 
material to repair the boiler. If something 
happens is going to be pretty hard to make 
another collection. 

Tuesday, February 11: This morning was 
too cold in the house that I had to light the 
oven and heat hot water. We had no steam, 
the boiler is not running good. I feel miser- 
able. You know when the house is cold 
you can't do nothing. When the girls left 
for school I went back to bed. I just got 
up at 11:30 and this house ls so cold. Liv- 
ing in a cold apartment is terrible. I wish 
I could have one of those kerosene stoves to 
heat myself. 

My living room and my room is Alaska, 
I'm going to heat some pea soup and make 
coffee. I sat down in the kitchen by the 
stove to read some papers and keep warm. 
This is terrible situation. Living the way I 
live in this slum house is miserable. I don't 
wish no body to live the way I live. Inside 
a house in this condition, no steam, no hot 
water, ceiling falling on you, running water 
from the ceiling, to go to the bathroom you 
have to use an umbrella, rats everywhere. 
I suggest that landlords having human be- 
ing living this way instead of sending them 
to jail they must make them live at least a 
month in this same conditions, so they know 
the way they pile up money in a bank. The 
house was so cold we all went to bed around 
8 o'clock. 

Wednesday, February 12: I wake up 
around 5 o'clock and the first thing I did was 
light the oven and the heater so when the 
girls wake up is a little warm. I didn't call 
them to 11 because they didn’t have to go to 
school. It still so cold they trembling. You 
feel like crying. 

I think if I stay a little longer in this kind 
of living I'm going to be dead duck, I know 
that to get a project you have to have some- 
body prominent to back you up. Many peo- 
people got to the project and they don’t 
even need them. I had been feeling appli- 
cations I don't know since when. This year 
I feei another one. My only weapon is my 
vote. This year I don’t vote for nobody. 
May be my vote don't count, but don't 
forget if you have 14 cent you need another 
penny so you take the bus or the subway. 
At least I clean my house and you could eat 
on the floor. The rest of the day I didn’t 
do nothing. I was so mad all day long. I 
cooked a big pot of soup. I leave it to God 
to help me. I have faith in Him. 

Thursday, February 13: I couldn't get up 
this morning. The house was so cold that 
I came out of bed at 7:15, I heated some 
water. I leave the oven light up all night 
because the heater gave up. I fixed some 
oatmeal, eggs, and some Ovaltine for the 
girls. I had some coffee. I clean the house. 
The baby was sleeping. Later on, the in- 
spector came. They were supposed to come 
to every apartment and look all violations. 
They knock at the door and asked if any- 
thing had been fixed. I think even the in- 
spectors are afraid of this slum conditions 
that's why they didn’t dare to come inside. 
I didn’t blame them. They don't want to 
take a rat or any bug to their houses, or get 
dirty in this filthy houses. 

We had for dinner chicken with rice, soup 
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and salad. The girls has cake. After they 
ate they did their homework and wash the 
dishes. At 8:30 I went downstairs to a 
meeting we had. We discuss about why 
there is no heat. We agreed to give 610 to 
fix the boiler for the oil, A man is coming 
to fix it. I came upstairs and had some 
coffee and a little later on everybody went 
to bed. I hope everybody give the $10 so 
we have some heat soon. 

Friday, February 14: I didn't write this 
about Friday in my book until this Satur- 
day morning, because Friday night I sick 
and so cold I go to bed and could not write 
in the book. But this about Friday. I got 
up at 5 and light the oven and put some 
water to heat. At 7 I called the two oldest 
girls for school. I didn’t send the little one. 
because she was coughing too much and 
with a running nose. I gave some baby 
aspirin and I put some vick in her nose and 
chest and I gave some hot tea. I leaved her 
in bed. 

It was so cold in here that I didn't want 
to do nothing in the house. I fixed some 
soup for lunch and read for a while in the 
Kitchen and after a while I went out and 
clean the hallway, I didn’t mop because 
there was no hot water, but at least the 
hallway looked a little clean. 

Later on I fixed dinner I was not feeling 
good, I had a headache and my throat hurt. 
I hope I do not catch a cold. I hope some 
day God help me and all this experience I 
had be restore with a very living and hap- 
piness. It is really hard to believe that this 
happens here in New York and richest city 
in the world. But such is Harlem and hope. 
Is this the way to live. I rather go to the 
moon in the next trip. 


Panama Canal Crisis, January 9-12, 
1954: Commendation of Marine Bureau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most remarkable achievements in the 
history of the Panama Canal since its 
opening to traffic in 1914 was its un- 
interrupted transit of vessels during re- 
cent period of Red-led Panamanian 
mob assaults on the Canal Zone and vio- 
lence, January 9-12, 1964. 

Though I have previously given fullest 
praise to the entire Panama Canal or- 
ganization for this noteworthy accom- 
Plishment, the Nation should know that 
it was primarily the work of the Marine 
Bureau. This Bureau consists of various 
grades of personnel concerned with the 
transit of vessels and navigation from 
the time they arrive at one terminal 
until they depart at the other. This 
personnel includes launch crews, board- 
ing parties, and pilots; tug crews and 
harbor service forces; traffic controllers 
and signalmen; line handlers and lock 
personnel; and the necessary admini- 
Strative personnel and officers; all op- 
erating under a Marine Director. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to include in 
my remarks the January 17, 1964, com- 
mendation by the Marine Director of the 
personnel of the Marine Bureau for their 
extraordinary performances: 
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Janvaky 17, 1964. 
To Marine Bureau Personnel who worked 
January 10, 11, and 12, 1964. 
From Marine Director. 
Subject: Commendation. 

As your Marine Director I am very proud 
of the superb manner in which you per- 
formed your duties during the recent period 
of riots and civil commotion. 

With tension running high, many per- 
sonnel absent from work, and all other nor- 
mal activities of the Company/Government 
suspended, you continued to put ships 
through the Canal without interruption. 
Many of you worked long extra hours with- 
out complaint. As a result of your profes- 
sional competence and devotion to duty the 
canal was operated with great efficiency on 
all three days with a new high in efficient 
operation being achieved on Sunday, Jan- 
uary 12, when 28 ships were transited with 
an average time in Canal Zone waters of 
only 9.4 hours. 

You have earned the admiration and grati- 
tude of the shipping world for a job well 
done. 

Tou can take great pride in your achieve- 
FF of you my 
highest praise and on. 

M. J. PRINCE. 


Zanzibar: Victim of Cuban-Trained 
Guerrillas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, aroused by 
the Panamanian outbreak on January 9, 
1964, the people of our country have be- 
come more keenly aware of the problems 
of the Caribbean than at any time since 
the early part of the 19th century and are 
pondering what else may be in store. 

One reason is to be found in the over- 
throw by Cuban-trained guerrillas of the 
Government of Zanzibar, a strategic 
island on the east coast of Africa, and 
the establishment of a Communist dic- 
tatorship, which were featured by mass 
liquidations of political opponents. 

This frightful story, as told by Robert 
Conley in the January 19, 1964, issue of 
the Chicago Tribune, should be consid- 
ered by all who are concerned with the 
dangerous problems of the Caribbean. 

The story follows: 

Bann Rote or REDS IN ZANZMAR—GANG 
TRAINED BY CUBANS LEADS REVOLT 
(By Robert Conley) 

Mommasa, KENYA, January 18.—Zanzibar 
is on edge of becoming the Cuba of Africa. 

This week's supposed African revolution 
that overthrew the island’s Arab minority 
government was planned and carried out by 
Cuban-trained guerrillas to establish a Com- 
munist regime on Zanzibar, a main stepping- 
off point to the heart of Africa. 

By most responsible accounts, black na- 
tionalists had little to do with it. They were 
used as camouflage for the guerrillas it is un- 
derstood. 


TWO THOUSAND ARE SLAIN 

At least 2,000 “political suspects” are be- 
Heved to have died since the revolution de- 
posed Sultan Seyyid Jamshid Bin Abdullah, 
the island's traditional Arab monarch, last 
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Sunday. Moet of the victims were Arabs. 
The final death toll, it is feared, may reach 
4,000. 

"There has been a hellish massacre,” one 
Zanzibari sald. 

These disclosures can be reported for the 
first time today from here on east. African 
coast, just north of the island. They could 
not even be hinted at from Zanzibar because 
of the military censorship of every word 
leaving the island. 

In the view of Western diplomats closely 
concerned with Zanzibar, the revolution this 
week represents communism's first attempt 
to seize political control in black Africa by 
force. The means are Cuban-trained guer- 
rillas. 

THIRTY TO FIFTY ON ISLAND 


Between 30 and 50 of them are known to 
be on the island, Nearly all are Zanzibaris, 

Some wear beards, mustaches, or long hair. 
Others wear berets or baseball caps. They 
look startlingly similar to the revolution- 
aries led by Premier Fidel Castro of Cuba. No 
Cubans have been seen. 

“We do not want America to interfere with 
our revolution,” one of the guerrillas warned 
a visitor. “Want no Congo here. We want a 
Cuba.” 

Only a tenth of the casualties reportedly 
occurred in 12 hours of fighting through the 
narrow, ancient streets of Zanzibar town 
last Sunday. The great bulk of the victims 
are sald to have been gunned down by guer- 
rillas in a campaign of political liquidation 
which followed. 


USE MASS GRAVES 


Hundreds of bodies reportedly were buried 
in mass graves. One rebel band admitted 
burying 160 bodies. They said they had dug 
40 holes in ground and put 4 bodies in each. 

As the death toll continues to rise, diplo- 
mats are moving further away from their 
initial reaction that the revolution was the 
culmination of years of racial bitterness and 
frustration on the island. Zanzibar has 
230,000 Africans and 50,000 Arabs. 

“This is systematic mass murder,” one 
westerner said. 

At Dole, about 20 miles north of Zanzibar 
town, the island’s capital, the entire Arab 
community of 200 persons was said to have 
been massacred. 

GREETINGS TO NIKITA 

ZANZIBAR, January 18.—Field Marsha] John 
Okello, Zanzibar's self-styled strong man, to- 
day sent greetings to Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchey and said capitalism is ready for 
the grave. Earlier the revolutionary regime 
announced that it will be known henceforth 
as the “People’s Republic of Zanzibar.” 


Let’s Make Up Our Mind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY - 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1964 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
tor of Farm Journal magazine, Mr. Car- 
roll P. Streeter, is the author of this 
timely and excellent comment on the 
Russian wheat deal. 

The text of Mr. Streeter’s editorial 
follows: 

Ler’s Maxe Ur Our MIND 
You'll have to pardon us if we seem puz- 


zled. Like a lot of other ordinary American 
citizens we don’t know too much about the 
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intricacies of foreign policy. But we do 
know this: 

Up to February 1, 175 American boys have 
died in a far-off place called Vietnam while 
the rest of us have looked the other way. 
We've got 15,500 more American boys down 
there exposed to being shot—and we still 
have 50,000 facing a Communist enemy in 
Korea. 

We're putting up with a nest of virulent 
communism 90 miles off our shores—one 
that tests our resolve by shutting off the 
water at our Guantanamo Bay Naval Station 
and that spreads flames all over Latin Amer- 
ica and as far as Zanzibar off the coast of 
Africa, while we patiently traipse around 
with a bucket trying to douse the fires. 

We know well enough where the money 
and men to make this trouble come from— 
Moscow. And Khrushchev, embracing Castro 
Tor the photographers, tells us to keep hands 
off his boy—the same Khrushchev with whom 
we are now trying to buddy up. 

Meanwhile, France, a presumed ally, tries 
to embrace Red China. She does all she 
can in other ways to embarrass us in south- 
east Asia, where American boys are dying. 

Great Britain, our friend, comes to Castro’s 
rescue with several hundred buses, For 
what? For a few bucks. 

Canada, another friend, has been bailing 
out Mao in Red China for years with huge 
shipments of wheat. Commercially it has 
paid. These and the big sale to Russia last 
fall have sopped up all the wheat Canada 
could raisce, while we sat on a surplus here. 
Now there's a veritable tootrace to see who 
can get to the Communist world with the 
“mostest firstest.” 

And how about us? We're no better. For 
dollars, and nothing but dollars, and with- 
out a single political concession or even an 
attempt to get one, we're almost in a frenzy 
to sell wheat to Russia (while righteously 
denying any to Red China and criticizing 
Britain for selling buses to Castro). 

We're so anxious to take in the money that 
we'll apparently make any concession neces- 
sary. We uttered brave words at the time of 
the deal—to quiet our own citizens. The 
sale would have to be for cash on the barrel- 
head. Now we've retreated and let It be for 
credit. The grain had to be shipped in 
American bottoms. Well, maybe only half 
of it in American ships, we were presently 
saying. And when the Russians wouldn't 
agree to that, because Americans ships 
charge more, we simply paid the exporter an 
extra 14 cents per bushel, to relieve the Rus- 
sians of the necessity. This was a quiet little 
deal in which the U.S. taxpayer footed the 
bill without ever knowing it. 

Meanwhile we shell out billions upon bil- 
lions to contain communism. That's what 
much of our huge foreign ald expenditure 
is really for. Certainly it’s what our enor- 
mous military expenditure is for, 

We send Bobby Kennedy half way around 
the world to try to quiet Mr. Sukarno in 
Indonesia; we dispatch other trouble shoot- 
ers to Africa and Central and South America; 
we have Adlai Stevenson make another wrist- 
slapping speech in the United Nations; we 
get contradictory reports from Secretary Mc- 
Namara on how our war is going in Vietnam. 
The less said about it the better, apparently. 
Let’s not look now. Maybe it will just go 
away. 

Too bad about the 175 American boys, of 
course, but things like that can't be helped. 

They can't? Well certainly they can't so 
long as we have no clear foreign policy versus 
communism, and so long as we lack the 
backbone to enforce a policy even if our 
Government had one. 

Isn't it about time the United States of 
America decided how to fight this “cold” war, 
then fought it? 


1964 
The 88th Congress Reconvenes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1964 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of my district are greatly inter- 
ested in knowing what legislation may 
be forthcoming from Congress this year. 
For this reason, I have made the 2d ses- 
sion of the 88th Congress the subject of 
my February newsletter. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include my news- 
letter, as well as the paragraphs under 
the heading “As I See It,” in the RECORD: 
Your CONGRESSMAN, Jack WESTLAND, SECOND 

CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF WASHINGTON, 

Frervary, 1964 

THE 88TH CONGRESS RECONVENES 


The 2d session of the 88th Congress has 
begun with a new skipper at the helm. Pres- 
ident Johnson begins his first full year as 
President and the country will shortly find 
out if his is a new program or a continuation 
of the old. Time will tell. Many are still 
trying to figure out how we can provide all 
the programs the President Is asking for and 
still keep the budget at the level he pro- 
Posed. While it’s true he's asking for nearly 
& billion less than last year’s budget, the 
897.9 billion requested still includes an antic- 
ipated $4.9 billion deficit. Most important 
ls the request for $103.7 billion in new ob- 
Hgational authority. This Is the gage of 
What an administration actually plans to 
Spend. If that authority is granted it could 
eliminate most of the $6.5 billion Congress 
Saved in appropriations for the current year 
and produce an actual $10.7 billion deficit 
for the coming year. 

The recent resignations of Arthur Schles- 
inger and Ted Sorenson, both considered to 
have wielded great power in the White House, 
Would indicate that the Johnson programs 
and methods may be different than those of 
former President Kennedy. If their resigna- 
tions mean a disenchantment of the liberal 
wing of the Democrat Party then the Pres- 
ident can face some intraparty battles. 

This session should be a comparatively 
short one, An election year makes quite a 
bit of difference in the activities of Govern- 
Ment. Although I may be sticking my neck 
Out I'll predict that we'll adjourn not later 
than September 1; that we'll pass a civil 
Tights bill by April; that we'll pass the tax 
bill by March 1 (retroactive to January 1): 
and that we'll pass a wilderness bill that 
everyone can live with. Tu predict that 
Pacific Northwest power preference legisla- 
tion will pass which will protect the indus- 
tries of the State of Washington. 

I also believe that Congress has a fair 
Chance of bringing our budget almost into 
balance, something I’ve fought for for years. 
But I can see no relief for the lumber indus- 
try in the northwest—the President's recent 
veto of even the labeling (country of origin) 
bill indicates the lack of sympathy of the ad- 
ministration. 

I can see no satisfactory conclusion to the 
war in Vietnam which is costing many lives 
and a million dollars a day. 

I can see no success in our relations with 
Castro Cuba—it would be more predictable 
that that situation may even get worse since 
Mr. Bunker, who for the Sukarno 
(Indonesia) takeover of the Dutch West In- 
dies, has been named ambassador to the 
Organization of American States. 

I can see no improvement in our relations 
PAM Re Gaulle; but to the contrary a worsen- 

ng. 
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I can see no improvement in the composi- 
tion of the United Nations—in fact thè ad- 
mission of Red China becomes a distinct 
possibility now that France has “recognized” 
them. 

I guess that's about enough of looking into 
the crystal ball for this letter. Maybe (and 
I hope so) I'll be wrong in my assessment 
of our position in foreign affairs. 

Just don't forget for 1 minute that, de- 
spite all our problems, this is the greatest 
nation on earth and the envy of the entire 
world. 


As I See Ir 
(By Helen Westland) 


I am aware that one of the fine oppor- 
tunities which goes with onal life 
in Washington, D.C., is to be invited to be 
a hostess at the Annual Congressional Wives 
Prayer Breakfast. On February 5, 1964, the 
breakfast was held at the Mayflower Hotel. 
Congressional wives, and member guests of 
prayer groups, totaling 750 ladies, heard sin- 
cere remarks from both President and Mrs. 
Johnson, and from Dr. Billy Graham, who 
incidentally, was introduced as the husband 
of our main speaker, Mrs. William Graham 
of North Carolina. 

Mrs. Graham is an unusually attractive, 
tall young lady in fact she and her husband 
look very much alike. She's an excellent 
speaker, with warmth and a sense of up-to- 
date humor. I appreciated her remark that 
she does a lot of her praying on the hoof— 
while washing dishes, tending to children, 
etc. I find waiting for elevators, and the 
uni und tunnel walk from the House 
Office Building to the Capitol are good areas 
for “praying on the hoof.” 

One of Mrs. Graham's favorite prayer 
stories is about the man who was trying to 
“get with religion.” His prayer was this: 


All in ‘all, this was a splendid way to start 

a day. 
VISITORS 

Anacortes: Mr. and Mrs. Marion O. Berent- 
son; Mr. Steve Petcoff. 

Blaine: Mr. and Mrs. Jack Gloslie; Mr. and 
Mrs. Boyd McPhail. 

Clinton: Sue Kinskie. 

Edmonds: Mr, R. C. Schiefelbein. 

Monroe: Mrs. Dorothy J. Bennett. 

Port Angeles: Douglas Crowell. 

Sedro-Woolley: Mrs, Frank S. Evans. 

PS.—Let me remind you that your letters 
are welcome any time you want to give me 
your ideas on legislation before the Congress 
or any time you have a problem involving the 
Federal Government. 


Georgetown University Debating 
Tournament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1964 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
great pleasure today to announce that 
the debating team from Miami Beach 
High School has won the 13th annual 
Georgetown University high-school de- 
bating tournament. 

Two seniors, David Kaye and Allen 
Fuller, from Miami Beach High School, 
defeated Jesuit High School of New Or- 
leans in the final round of the tourna- 
ment. The topic for the debates was 
“Medicare,” with the teams alternating 
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between the affirmative and negative 
position for each successive round. 

These two young men afe members of 
the National Forensic League, the na- 
tional high school honorary debating so- 
ciety. For their supreme efforts here in 
Washington during the 3 days of keen 
competition, the Miami Beach team was 
presented the Ryder Challenge Cup, 
named in honor of Father Ryder who 
established the Philodemic Debating So- 
ciety around 1831. 

The Miami Beach team is not the only 
one from Dade County, Fla., to take home 
honors. The highest individual award of 
the tournament went to Martin Galbert, 
of Miami Senior High School. He was 
named the top debater of the entire tour- 
nament. 

Mr. Speaker, I am justly proud of these 
fine young people from the district which 
I have the honor to represent—the 
Fourth Congressional District of Florida. 
I might add that of the three Florida 
teams competing, all were representing 
high schools from the Fourth Congres- 
sional District. They were Miami Beach 
Senior High School, Miami Senior High 
School, and Coral Gables Senior High 
School. 

The four young people representing 
Coral Gables Senior High School paid a 
visit to my office yesterday. They were: 
Cynthia Perwin, Louis Sperling, Jose 
Garcia, and Larry Mans. Although I did 
not have the pleasure of greeting them 
personally, my office staff was most im- 
pressed by their eagerness and enthusi- 
asm and their keen awareness of domes- 
tic and world affairs. 

The Georgetown University tourna- 
ment, which began last Friday and went 
through Sunday, was the largest high 
school debating tournament ever held. A 
total of 180 teams from 103 schools com- 
peted; 30 States were represented by ap- 
proximately 500 of the top debaters in 
our Nation. 

This grueling tournament began with 
6 preliminary rounds which narrowed 
the field to the top 16 teams. The re- 
maining teams met in four sudden- 
death rounds, leaving 8 teams, then 4, 
then 2, and finally the winning team. 
The Miami Beach team won a total of 
10 debates to carry off top honors. 

My heartiest congratulations to all the 
young men and women competing in this 
nationwide debating tournament, and in 
particular my congratulations and sin- 
cere thanks to the winners who repre- 
sented Florida and Dade County so out- 
standingly, and to their teachers and 
coaches. 


How Congo Abuses Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Philadelphia Inquirer of Mon- 
day, February 10, 1964: 
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How CONGO ÅBUSES FREEDOM. 
(By Arthur Veysey) 

Lroronpviie, Conco—Anybody wanting 
to learn how not to run a country should 
come to the Congo. He need only look at 
events of the last 3 years to see what not to 
do. The Congo is 4 classic example of mis- 
management. The basic trouble was that 
politicians did not accept the harsh fact that 
money must be earned and collected before 
it can be spent. The man walking the street 
in an undershirt and khaki shorts had for 
years watched Belgians enter a bank, write 
a check, and receive a handful of cash. He 
thought that, once the Belgians had gone, 
he could walk into the bank, make some 
magic marks on a piece of paper, and get 
money galore. 
Politicians who moved into the Belgian 
offices and their mansions along the river 
equally saw no connection between the 
amount of money they could spend and the 
amount they could collect in taxes or bor- 
row. Thus they engaged on a Joyous spend- 


spree. 

In Belgian days, a white man received 
something like 10 times as much pay as a 
black man here. The takeover politicians 
immediately put themselves.on white man’s 
pay. They also conferred this happy uplift 
to a lesser degree on favored persons, such 
as teachers. 

It is openly said that to complicate the 
financial crime some politicians helped 
themselves to vast sums of money directed 
toward special purposes. There are stories 
that in 42 months of golden freedom some 
Congolese politicians have tucked away 
multimilllon-dollar fortunes in such safe 
places as Switzerland. 

The Belgians got along with one govern- 
ment in Leopoldville and six provincial gov- 
ernments, which acted as local agents for the 
central regime. But the Congo politicians 
have gone in for our Federal system. There 
are thus 23 governments offering all kinds of 
jobs for the boys. 

There is one possible benefit from the 
carveup. It cut the Congo into regions of a 
size which can be controlled by one strong 
man. Of course, some emergent strong men 
are already g the central rulers. The 
oo 

have e up about old. 
the same tienes ine collections have dropped 
sharply. 

Many Congolese stopped paying taxes upon 

independence. Wasn't that one of 
the benefactions of liberty? To make up the 
shortage of Congo francs, Congo has been 
hiring Swiss printers to run off money by the 
bale. There is a story that at first the local 
treasury on receiving a printing bill told the 
printers to run off some more and pay them- 
selves. The Swiss printers were smarter than 
that. 

Any first-year economics student would 
guess that in this situation the Congo should 
have bounding inflation. He would be right. 
In Belgian days the Congo franc was equal 
to the Belgian franc at 50 to the dollar. 
Within months after independence, the Con- 
go franc fell apart. Then it was devalued at 
65 to the dollar. In the street Congo francs 
for use here can now be bought for about 350 
to the dollar. Outside the Congo, the franc is 
‘worthless. 

These various tates for money mean golden 
opportunity for clever people who do not fear 
the government, but hard times for those who 
must be honest, or want to be honest. 

The unofficial or black market is gradually 
dominating commercial life. Even imported 
American-aid foods slide off into the black 
market, their prices multiplied sometimes 
sixfold. A sharp operator manipulating the 
currency and dropping bribes into the right 

pockets to obtain import and export permits 
- ean get rich quickly. 

During Belgian days, the Congo shipped 
out about $500 million worth of local prod- 
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ucts each year. Copper from Katanga was 
the biggest item, about $200 million, The 

brought in mostly for their own use 
about $300 million worth of foreign goods, 
chiefly Belgian. 

In the first year after independence, the 
Congo shipped out under Central Govern- 
ment authority only about $100 million 
worth of products. The Katanga, then self- 
declared independent, continued to ship its 
own copper. Kasai diamonds were smug- 
gled across the river to Brazzaville, where 
buyers waited in hotel rooms. x 

Palm oil is the main cash crop. In the 
rest of the Congo large foreign plantations, 
mainly British, have continued to run, but 
Congolese have, until recent weeks, failed to 
tend properly their groves. They have de- 
clined to sell what palm nuts they did 
harvest because they had to do so at the 
official rate of exchange and, at 65 francs to 
the dollar, the effort was not worthwhile. 

The first real effects of another devaluation 
last November are only now being felt, espe- 
cially at Léopoldville. As noted earlier, much 
of the economy was already running on the 
black market rate; but two important com- 
modities, bread and beer, were based on the 
official rate. 

Since the wheat was all brought in 
through American aid and the busy large 
breweries ran on imported grains, a drop in 
the official rate from 65 to 150 to the dollar 
is now being refiected in retail prices of 
bread and beer. 

The political repercussions are apt to be 
strong because under American aid bread 
has become the capital's staple food and Leo- 
poldville men drink beer in literally stag- 
gering quantities. 

Since independence the population of 
Leopoldville has Jumped from about 400,000 
to at least a million and a quarter with 
fewer. jobs available now than in Belgian 
days. Idleness and poverty are deepening. 
Roguery is increasing. Soon a loaf of bread 
will cost more than an hour's wage of those 
who are working and a bottle of beer a third 
of a day's wage. Grumbling is mounting and 
the people are showing more anger. There 
is talk of a general uprising and rioting. 

The government's control is weak and the 
opportunity for strong-willed rebels is fright- 
ening to those who seek law and order. 

If Pierre Mulele wins in Kwilu Province 
and becomes a national hero and a god, Léo- 
poldville could be as easily available to him 
as Havana was to Fidel Castro. The outlook 
all around is not good. 


A Healthy Approach 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER W- RODINO, IR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1964- 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the 
theme of dignity in old age, in sickness 
as well as in health, has been struck by 
both the late President Kennedy and by 
President Johnson in stressing the need 
for a program of medical care for the 
aged. 

Especially in the case of hospitaliza- 
tion, the most seriously affected are often 
our elderly citizens who have been self- 
sufficient for most of their lives. Hit by 
the weight of hospital bills, many are 
forced to turn to charity, or welfare, 
programs which are themselves greatly 
overburdened. 

I think the following editorial, from 
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the February 12 Newark Star-Ledger, 
which points up this problem, aptly illu- 
strates its resolution under the provisions 
of the King-Anderson bill. The article 
as a whole is a concise, well-written en- 
dorsement of the administration's pro- 
gram, and I recommend it to my col- 
leagues. 

The editorial follows: 

A HEALTHY APPROACH 

Medicare suffered a severe relapse early in 
its legislative life. 

It went into a steady decline and it has 
been convalescing for a number of months, 
The recovery has been slow until this week, 
when it took a sudden turn for the better. 
It was a dramatic recovery that some people 
had been forecasting for the past couple of 
weeks. 

Adrenalin was pumped into the ailing bill 
by President Johnson with his appeal to 
Congress for a program of hospital and nurs- 
ing home care for the aged. This care would 
be financed through social security. 

“There is no need and no room for second- 
class health services,” the President noted in 
a special health message to Congress, 

The President's interest in the revival of 
controversial medical care for the aged was 
not unexpected. He made it one of his major 
points in his state of the Union address that 
he would push for enactment of this pro- 
gram, originally proposed by the Kennedy 
administration. 

The medical care program being supported 
by Mr. Johnson is incorporated in the King- 
Anderson bill that is pending in Congress. 
Hearings on the legislation were completed 
2 weeks ago by the House Ways and Means 
Committee but no action has been taken. 

The financing of the medical care program 
was detailed by the President in his message. 
One-quarter of 1 percent would be added to 
social security contributions paid by both 
employer and employee. Annual earnings 
subject to social security taxes would be in- 
creased from $4,800 to $5,200. 

All persons over 65 would be eligible for 
medical care in hospitals and nursing homes. 
Those not covered by social security would 
be cared for with appropriations from general 
funds, giving them similar protection. 

Since doctor bills would still have to be 
borne by the patient, it would remove one 
of the serious objections by medical groups 
that the free choice of physician would not 
be possible under federally financed pro- 


One of the ironies of the dramatic advances 
made by modern medicine is that it has 
significantly increased the lifespan of Amer- 
icans. They are living longer but their ill- 
nesses are longer and prohibitively costly. 
The declining years of our elderly can and 
has become a medical nightmare because 
prolonged sickness can wipe out life sav- 
ings 


For these people, as the President observed, 
“old age can become a dark corridor of fear.” 

The care of the aged is a social obligation, 
a historical obligation that goes back for cen- 
turies. It isa debt that society msut assume 
fully and forthrightly. We are doing it now 
through our welfare assistance programs. 

One-third of the aged forced to seek old- 
age assistance are compelled to do so because 
of ill health. One-third of the Federal wel- 
fare funds are going to older people for 
medical care. 

The big factor missing in the present pro- 
gram is the abysmal lack of dignity for elderly 
people who must seek public assistance 
because prolonged illness has wiped out their 
savings. 

Under medicare, they would be entitled to 
this protection. It would not be charity, 
since they would have paid for it during 
their lifetime out of their earnings. It is a 
healthy approach in dealing with the grow- 
ing problem of the elderly sick. 


1964 
Panama Canal Zone: There To Stay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1964 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
attempted Panamanian mob assault on 
the canal on January 9, 1964, evoked a 
deluge of editorials throughout the Na- 
tion. Some of this writing has been 
based upon sketchy knowledge of the his- 
tory of the creation of the Republic of 
Panama, the acquisition by the United 
States of the Canal Zone, and the build- 
ing of the Panama Canal. 

Over the past few years those and other 
aspects of interoceanic canal problems 
and isthmian history have been dealt 
With at great length by my distin- 
guished and scholarly colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD], 
in a valuable series of addresses in the 
Congress on the canal question. 

In the light of the background gained 
by reviewing his addresses, it was indeed 
gratifying to read in the January 15, 
1964, issue of the Chicago Tribune a 
thoughtful editorial urging our Govern- 
Ment to stand firm at Panama. 

The editorial follows: 

THERE To Stay 


President Johnson will have the support 
of his countrymen in the forthright stance 
he has taken concerning America's title to 
the Panama Canal. The President said the 
United States cannot allow the security of 
the canal to be imperiled, that it has a rec- 
Ognized obligation to operate the canal efi- 
Ciently and securely, and that it intends to 
honor that obligation. 

We hope the President stands on that and 
Boes no further in heeding the demands of 
Panamanians, prodded by Communists, to 
assent to some alteration in the status of 
the canal. The United States, as he have 
Said, is secured by a treaty more than 60 
years old to operate and protect the canal 
and the Canal Zone “in perpetuity, as if 
Were sovereign.” 

The steps taken by President Eisenhower 
and Kennedy to acknowledge some “titular 
Sovereignty” of Panama within the zone by 
decreeing that the Panamanian flag be flown 
Within the zone alongside the American flag 
Were unwise and unnecessary. Mr. Eisen- 
hower's Assistant Secretary of the Army, 
George H. Roderick, said at the time the 
Original concession was made that to Pan- 
amanlans flying of their flag was not the 
final objective. 

Yet from time to time various American 
Spokesmen have given encouragement to 

nationalism by implying that 
U.S. treaty rights were somehow negotiable. 

In 1956, after President Nasser of Egypt 
Seized the Suez Canal and deposed the for- 
eign operators, mostly British and French 
interests, the late Secretary of State Dulles 
Joined at London with his British and 
French counterparts in a declaration which 
Could be troublesome If related to the Pan- 
ama Canal, The communique announced: 

“They do not question the right of Egypt 
to énjoy and exercise all the powers of a 
fully sovereign and independent state, in- 
cluding the generally recognized right, under 
appropriate conditions, to nationalize assets, 
not impressed with an international interest, 
Which are subject to its political authority.” 

Later, important figures in the Kennedy 
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administration began embellishing this gra- 
tultous doctrine with remarks implying that 
international control of the canal was in- 
evitable., A typical pronouncement of this 
sort was that of Adlai Stevenson, American 
Ambassador to the United Nations. On a 
visit to Panama in 1961, he stated that “the 
logical future of the canal may be some form 
of internationalization.” A man who pro- 
fesses to be a diplomat ought to be able to 
understand the plain language of a treaty, 
but Stevenson did not sound as if he knew 
the contents of the treaty of November 18, 
1903, with Panama. 

That influential State Department people 
would not be averse to such a surrender as 
that envisioned by Stevenson was seen in the 
visit to Panama in January 1963, of Abdel 
Hamid Abubakr, Secretary General of Nas- 
ser’s Suez Canal Authority. Abubakr, who 
carried out the nationalization of the Suez 
Canal for Nasser, was invited to Panama un- 
der the State Department's “foreign leader“ 
program and was the guest of the canal. 

He was photographed there with Robert 
J. Fleming, Jr., the Kennedy-appointed Gov- 
ernor of the canal. Abubakr seized the op- 
portunity to lecture audiences on the Nas- 
ser snatch of the Suez Canal from its legal 
owners. Later on Fleming sounded as If he 
wouldn't argue too much if the same thing 
were done to the Panama Canal. In a 
speech to the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, he championed the social revolu- 
tion of today” and calfed for the slaughter 
of the “sacred cows of the 19th and early 


20th centuries,” which carried the implica- 


tion that he was condemning American co- 
lonialism” in Panama. He scoffed at con- 
servatism” and “silly resistance to change.” 

We hope that President Johnson will rise 
above such misguided agents and advisers 
as Stevenson and Fleming, and that he will 
stand his ground on the unshakable founda- 
tion of the treaty of 1903. 


Panama Canal: Gallup Poll Reports 
Firm Policy Favored by Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
years since starting my addresses on in- 
teroceanic canal questions in 1957, my 
mail on this vital subject has mounted. 
Correspondents in various parts of the 
United States and other countries who 
know the situation at Panama have ex- 
pressed very positive views as to what 
our Panama Canal policy should be. 

Thus when stating in the Congress on 
a number of occasions that I believed 
the views presented in my addresses re- 
flected the overwhelming attitude of our 
people, my conclusion was not based upon 
conjectural reasoning but was a con- 
sidered judgment derived from a mass of 
data from informed, disinterested ob- 
servers thoroughly conversant with the 
subject. 

It was not surprising, therefore, to 
read in the Gallup poll report published 
in the February 12, 1964, issue of the 
Washington Post that the general pub- 
lic in our country opposes yielding to 
Panamanian demands and urges a firm 
policy on the part of our Government. 
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The provisions of House Concurrent 
Resolution 105—by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon]—and House Con- 
current Resolution 113—by myself— 
which are now before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, would clarify, make defi- 
nite, and reaffirm the Panama Canal 
policy in accordance with the wishes of 
the overwhelming mass of our people. 
It was the knowledge of their wishes 
that caused the House, on February 2, 
1960, by a vote of 381 to 12, to oppose 
the formal display of the Panama flag 
in the Canal Zone. 

Mr. Speaker, in the light of the above, 
I urge prompt action by the House on 
the two indicated resolutions now before 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

At an early date, I shall try to deal 
comprehensively with the overall inter- 
oceanic canals problem now being dis- 
cussed throughout the Nation as the re- 
sult of the January 9, 1964, Red-led Pan- 
amanian mob assaults on the Canal Zone. 
; The indicated Gallup poll report fol- 
OWS: 


THE GALLUP POLL: Firm POLICY on PANAMA 
FAVORED BY AMERICANS 


PRINCETON, N.J., February 11—The firm 
policy of the U.S. Government in regard to 
Panama is in line with the thinking of those 
persons among the general public who have 
followed the dispute. 

Among the 64 percent who are familiar 
with the issue, a Gallup poll finds opinion to 
be 6 to 1 on the side that the United States 
should not give in to Panama's demands for 
new treaties to give it greater control over 
the Panama Canal, 

Those who favor a strong stand argue that 
the United States built the canal, has in- 
vested a great deal of money in it, and that 
“a treaty is a treaty, and the Panamanians 
should live by it.” 

About one person in five of those who think 
the United States should maintain full con- 
trol of the Canal Zone would, in addition, 
favor discussions to try to settle differences 
between the two countries—also in line with 
current U.S. policy. i 

“We should stand firm in dealing with 
them,” said a 24-year-old North Carolina 
housewife, “but listen to their arguments.” 

Those who do not support current Govern- 
ment policy say that a new treaty should be 
drawn up or that the United States ought to 
withdraw from the Canal Zone completely. 

Gallup poll reporters asked the following 
question of everyone: 

“Have you followed the dispute between 
the United States and Panama over the 
Canal Zone?” 

The 64 percent who answered yes,“ were 
then asked: 

“What step or steps do you think the 
United States should take next in the Pana- 
ma dispute?” 

The following table shows the frequency of 
responses given by persons who have fol- 
lowed the dispute between the two countries: 

[In percent] 
United States should maintain a “firm” 


United States should maintain a “firm” 
policy, but try to improve relations 


United States should make concessions: 

pay Panama more rent for canal; draw 

up new treaty; give canal to Panama — 9 
United States should guard against com- 


munism in the area 4 
A new canal should be bull 4 
Other Tepueg. ao. cans cat cil ace 4 
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William Allen White Award to Clark 
Mollenhoff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1964 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the University of Kansas bestowed 
upon two journalists its seventh annual 
William Allen White Awards. Mr. 
Whitley Austin, editor of the Salina 
(Kans.) Journal was recipient of one of 
the awards which is made annually to a 
Kansas journalist. Mr. Austin was cited 
for his service to journalism and his 
community. Clark R. Mollenhoff, Wash- 
ington reporter for the Cowles Publica- 
tions, received a citation for service to 
his profession and his community. 

Significantly, these awards are made 
each year by Kansas University on the 
birthday of William Allen White, the 
famed editor of the Emporia (Kans.) 
Gazette. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following 
editorial from the Wichita (Kans.) 
Beacon entitled “Keeping Washington 


Honest,” and an excerpt from Mr. 
Mollenhoff’s William Allen White 
lecture: 


KEEPING WASHINGTON HONEST 


In every national administration, it is 
probably safe to say, there have been cases 
of malfeasance in office, abuses of authority, 
and favoritism. Sometimes these become 
public knowledge and make headlines; 
sometimes they do not. 

Because such instances occur—the “bad 
apples” in any barrel—the Nation's press 
must be constantly alert to ferret out any 
wrongdoing it finds. This is what Clark R. 
Mollenhoff, prize-winning investigative re- 
porter, told Kansas editors in his William 
Allen White lecture this week. 

Mollenhoff’s concern was that the US. 
press is falling its responsibility through 
superficiality, partisanship, laziness, and in- 
competence. And he cited three major cases 
in the Kennedy-Johnson administration to 
make his point. 

First, he outlined the TFX case and De- 
fense Secretary McNamara's decision in it 
based on faulty data—choosing to pay the 
highest price for the second-best plane. He 
pointed out that too many newsmen and 
editors failed to dig into the matter deeply, 


preferring to accept the Pentagon handouts. 


in defense of McNamara. 

Second, he cited the Otepka case (see ex- 
cerpt from his talk on this which follow). 
In this, which he calls “an outrageous, cyni- 
cal and brutal effort to crush a dissenter for 
telling Congress the truth,” he contends 
some newsmen accepted the State Depart- 
ment's version without seeking to deter- 
mine the true facts. 

‘Third, he points out that the news corps 
in Washington only begarf to do a digging 
job on the Bobby Baksr case when it began 
to make headlines about party girls. 

Mollenhoff knows whereof he speaks on 
these topics because he is one of the few 
newsmen who does try to ferret out the 
truth and let the chips fall where they may. 
The press needs more like him. This is a 
challenge for our educational institutions to 
encourage bright young people with the 
ability to probe for the essential truth and 
make journalism a career. 
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Unless people are fully informed, dis- 
honesty in government and distortion of 
information can undermine the founda- 
tions of our freedom. 


Press MISHANDLED OTEPKA CASE 
(By Clark R. Molienhoff) 

(Evrror’s Norz.— This is an excerpt from 
the 15th annual William Allen White lecture 
last Monday, made by a Pulitzer Prize win- 
ning investigative reporter.) 

I believe that the press has an obligation 
to aggressively pursue any evidence that 
high officials have lied under oath about 
Government operations. There is an addi- 
tional obligation to ferret out all evidence 
that others were engaged in subornation of 
perjury or in condoning false statements or 
illegal wiretaps. This would seem basic, 
However, in the words of Senator MORSE, 
many uninformed reporters were “the par- 
rots of the ‘line’ from the executive branch 
* e. [and] care nothing of the merits of 
the case made * * * in Congress.” 

Otto F. Otepka, the chief security evalu- 
ator at the State Department, became a State 
Department employee in 1953 shortly after 
the Eisenhower administration came to 
power. Some reporters found this fact alone 
to be grounds for being hostile to Otepka, 
and they characterized him as the last 
vestige of McCarthyism at the State Depart- 
ment. 

They did not know, or at least did not re- 
port, that Otepka was a career civil servant 
with no political ties who had been trans- 
ferred from the Civil Service Commission to 
the State Department because of his expe- 
rience as a lawyer and security evaluator. 
Otepka believed in a strict security opera- 
tion, but he was not an irrational man who 
saw a Red under every bed. In fact, it was 
Otepka who had recommended clearance of 
Wolf Ladejinsky In 1954 when some more 
zealous persons sought to label the career 
agriculture attaché a security risk. 

He served with such distinction as a se- 
curity eyaluator that in 1958, Secretary of 
State Dulles awarded him the Department 
distinguished service award. Early in the 
Kennedy administration, Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of State for Administration Roger W. 
Jones commended Otepka as a skilled and 
balanced security evaluator. That was be- 
fore direct conflicts of testimony developed 
involving Otepka and his superiors. 

Otepka delivered three State Department 
documents to the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee to prove he was telling the 
truth. One of Otepka's superiors charged 
this was insubordination and violation of 
rules. To some reporters the delivery of 


documents to a Senate subcommittee was_ 


justification for firing. 

They did not know, or at least did not 
report, that Otepka delivered the documents 
to prove that he was telling the truth with 
regard to the handling of a security matter. 
His testimony had been in conflict with the 
testimony of one of his superiors, and he 
produced the records to prove he was 
truthful, x 

Opetka delivered documents that also 
proved his superiors were wrong. To some 
State Department-oriented reporters and 
editorial writers, this was McCarthyism. 

There are veteran and editorial 
writers who do not understand the vital 
function of Congress In checking the ad- 
ministration and operations of the executive 
branch. Many can't tell the difference be- 
tween a responsible investigation as con- 
ducted by the late Senator Kefauver, Senator 
McClellan, or Representative Blatnik, and 
one of the late Senator Joe McCarthy's free- 
swinging extravaganzas. Many didn't try to 
tell the difference, They are automatically 
against any investigations, and automati- 
cally mouth the executive branch line with- 
out regard for its inconsistency or provable 
fallacy. 
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In their eagerness to oust Otepka, two 
State Department officials—John F. Reilly 
and Elmer Dewey Hill—took part in attach- 
ing a listening device to Otepka's telephone. 
A third official knew about it. 

All three testified under oath that they. 
had no knowledge that any wire-tap, “bug,” 
or listening device had been attached to 
Otepka's telephone. Not until after a Sen- 
ate floor speech warned of perjury, did these 
three high State Department officials write 
letters to the Senate committce admitting 
the use of listening devices on Otepka's tele- 
phone, However, in admitting the use of the 
listening ‘device, the three high officials ex- 
plained that there was no listening on the 
wire and no interception of Otepka's calls, 
Since then, these letvers—prepared in the 
State Department legal office and approved 
by Rusk— have been established as being 
inaccurate. 

Electronic expert Hill has testified that 
he actually recorded more than a dozen con- 
versations on Otepka’s wire as part of a plan 
to try to get evidence to serve as a basis 
for ousting the security evaluator. He testi- 
fled that Reilly knew of the recordings, and 
had a special interest in one of them, 

The documented record shows what 18 
characterized by Senator Dopp as “perjury,” 
“falsification,” and “lying” by three high- 
level officials who were trying to “get” Otto 
Otepka. Yet some newspapers have ignored 
this story. Others have continued to take 
the State Department line that the proof of 
“false” testimony on the wiretaps is not 
connected with the charges against Otepka. 

Although Reilly and Hul have resigned, 
they have not been criticized by Secretary 
of State Rusk. Rusk allowed Belisle to re- 
main in the State Department for weeks 
after becoming aware of the “untruthful” 
statements in the transcript. Secretary Rusk 
and his top aids continue ahead with the 
Reilly-initiated charges to oust Otepka for 
cooperating with Congress. 

The activities of the State Department 
have been an outrageous, cynical and brutal 
effort to crush a dissenter for telling Con- 
gress the truth. In many ways, it is as bad 
as anything Joseph McCarthy did in his 
most irresponsible moments. 

But more outrageous than the State De- 
partment's action has been the press per- 
formance. Some newsmen accepted the State 
Department philosophy that dissenters like 
Otepka should be squelched, and Congress 
barred from the facts, 

The Otepka case involves the effectiveness 
of the State Department security program. 
It involves the question of the integrity of 
many high-level officials in a Department 
that is entrusted with vital foreign policy 
decisions. Yet, with only a few exceptions, 
the press had ignored this major Investiga- 
tion or has given it coverage warped to the 
State Department distortions. 


Address by Rear Adm. Denys W. Knoll 
at Launching of the Modernized 
Bathyscaph “Trieste” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like at this time to insert into the 
Recorp a speech given by Rear Adm. 
Denys W. Knoll, oceanographer of the 
U.S. Navy, at the launching of the mod- 
ernized bathyscaph Trieste. 
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In his 33 years of service with the 
Navy, Admiral Knoll has ranged the 
world’s oceans, has had many varied and 
responsible tasks, and was a most appro- 
priate choice Jast August for the post of 
Navy oceanographer. 

The Trieste holds the record for the 
world's deepest dive. It has been under- 
going structural changes to enable it to 
perform more amazing underwater feats. 
I am pleased and proud that my home- 
town of San Diego was the site of its 
launching on January 17, 1964. 

I am hopeful that my colleagues will 
find Admiral Knoll’s speech informative 
and interesting. It describes the vast 
science of oceanography and some of the 
problems mankind faces in efforts to un- 
ravel the mysteries of the ocean. 

Text of the speech is as follows: 
REMARKS BY Rau ApM. DENYS W. KNOLL 

AT REDEDICATION OF “TRIESTE” JANUARY 17, 

1964 

Admiral Loomis, Admiral Fahy, Mayor Cur- 
ran, Captain Mason, honored ladies 
and gentlemen, I am especially pleased with 
this opoprtunity to be with you at the rededi- 
cation of the bathyscaph Trieste. 

Coincident with exploding technology that 
is a part of our dally life, we hear eminent 
scientists call for the creation of a “science 
of survival,” however, such a science may 
never be found. 

Our late President, John F. Kennedy, rec- 
ognized oceanography as a field for research 
and new understanding, because he believed 
that a working knowledge of the ocean en- 
vironment and its plant, animal, and chem- 
ical content, may well be the most important 
work that we are doing for our future well- 
being and survival. 

Oceanography is therefore occasionally 
mentioned as a science for survival. 

Oceanography is an interdisciplinary sci- 
ence. To understand the ocean environment, 
and to exploit the wealth of the oceans suc- 
cessfully requires dynamic leaders in the 
basic disciplines of physics, chemistry, bl- 
ology, geology, and mathematics. 

Throughout our history this Nation has 
effectively exploited the surfaces of the 
oceans both militarily and economically. 
We now have a national program to acquire 
understanding and to exploit the resources 
of the oceans as a whole. 

The oceans comprise more than 70 percent 
of the earth's surface. They are truly the 
last unexplored area of the earth, awaiting 
invasions by inquisitive man. 

In our lifetime man has been literally 
realizing his dreams. Our many accomplish- 
ments are awe inspiring. At the beginning 
of this century men very proudly circum- 
navigated the earth in 2 or 3 months. Now 
man has orbited the earth in little more than 
an hour, and plans are being made to fiy to 
the moon. 

The conquest of inner space, our oceans, is 
yet to be glamorized; neveretheless, achieve- 
ments in ocean exploration have been equally 
awe inspiring. The bathyscaph Trieste is 
an unique vehicle for investigating the 
depths of the oceans. It has achieved many 
firsts, and particularly when Lt. Don 
Walsh and Jacques Piccard made human 
observations in the Marianas Trench (Janu- 
ary 1960), one of the deepest parts of the 
ocean (35,800 feet) and at a pressure of 17,000 
pounds per square inch. 

We are indebted to the great Swiss phys- 
icist, Auguste Piccard, for his construction of 
and inventiveness in the construction of 
Trieste. Based on principles of ballooning, 
the fabrication of the first bathyscaph was 
started in 1946. The third bathyscaph, built 
in 1952 and 1953 by Piccard, was the Trieste 
that the Navy acquired in 1957. 
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Today, 3 years after Lieutenant Walsh's 
expedition, Trieste is still the only vehicle 
available for making human observations in 
the ocean depths. 

With the loss of the nuclear submarine 
Thresher in April 1963, the services of Trieste 
were immediately requested. 

Lt. Cmdr. Don Keach as officer in charge 
and assisted by Lt. George Martin made a 
total of 10 dives in the Thresher search area. 
Debris of Thresher were sighted on three 
dives, and on one dive Trieste was able to 
secure and bring back to the surface a sec- 
tion of internal piping” from the Thresher. 
The approximate true location of Thresher 
debris in 8,400 feet of water would not have 
been possible to verify without a vehicle like 
Trieste for human observations, 

Our oceanographic program requires many 
vehicles like Trieste to conduct scientific re- 
search, to identify phenomena for investiga- 
tion, and to collect valuable data to improve 
man's knowledge of the ocean depths. Deep 
research vehicles, capable of transporting 
men to the deepest depths of the oceans, are 


hicles will combine human visual observa- 
tions with photography, sonar, or magnetic 
detection, and other observational methods 
yet to be developed. 

As Americans, you may correctly ask vari- 
ous questions, such as: 

What may we expect to learn about the 
ocean depths and ocean bottom by visiting 
them? 

What more can we learn from human ob- 
servers than can be learned by sending down 
highly sophisticated instruments? 

What are the costs the United States will 
have to bear to reach these goals? 

Are the costs commensurate with the ex- 
pected results? 

How are the expenditures, in money, in 
manpower, and in technological resources, 
going to affect other national goals of the 
United States? 

A comprehensive knowledge of the ocean 
depths and the physical, chemical, and bio- 
logical processes that occur in the oceans will 
initially help us to design new and more 
reliable weapons systems for the defense of 
this Nation. Of even greater importance, 
this knowledge will help us to feed the un- 
derprivileged people of the world by adding 
seafood to the diet of the world’s peo- 
ples. By farming the sea intelligently, we 
can increase the volume and variety of fish 
food and plant life for human consump- 
tion. The minerals in the sea and on the 
ocean bottom will ultimately become com- 
petitive with depleted mineral resources on 
land. Fresh water from sea water will more 
and more be used to irrigate arid areas of 
the globe. These are but a few of our goals. 

Human observers in the ocean d will 
be able to observe new phenomena that the 
most sophisticated instrument would not 
record 


The costs of this program are inexpen- 
sive, when compared with the promised tan- 
gible contributions this new knowledge can 
make to the Nation’s long-range objectives, 
and the welfare of mankind as a whole. 
By using this new knowledge, and exploiting 
the ocean wealth intelligently, the United 
States will have available the new techniques 
for (1) feeding the underprivileged, (2) pro- 
viding fresh water to arid areas, (3) having 
available new sources of chemical elements 
for technological development, and (4) im- 
plementing realistically many of our foreign 
policies affecting the welfare of mankind 
everywhere. 
long history, our many glorious 
achievements—scientific, military, and tech- 
nological—haye only been possible because 
we had God-fearing, imaginative, resource- 
ful, dynamic leaders to exploit the equip- 
ment and material resources available. 
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As we rededicate Trieste to her important 
work to increase our knowledge of the ocean 
depths, it is well that we pay special trib- 
ute to the Piccards, to Don Walsh, Don 
Keach, Larry Schumacher, and George Mar- 
tin for their ploneering spirit. From this 
great land in the years immediately ahead, 
we need many more inspired and dedicated 
public servants to work in the ocean environ- 
ment, in order that our future history will re- 
cord that our great Navy and great Nation 
were equal to the demands of the ocean tasks, 
and our knowledge of the oceans really 
proved to be the answer to the better life for 
all peoples—our ever-present national goal. 


Secretary Freeman Says Food Stamp 
Plan Is Most Effective Method Yet 
Devised To Insure Adequate Diet for 
All Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
food stamp bill, H.R. 8107, has been 
tabled by the House Committee on Agri- 
-culture. I hope this is only a temporary 
setback on the legislation. I think all 
of us who represent areas where pilot 
food stamp projects are in operation can 
attest to the fact that the food stamp 
method of distributing surplus food to 


The Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Honorable Orville L. Freeman, at a 
luncheon sponsored by the Almas 
Shrine Temple last Friday here in 
Washington, had some very interesting 
comments on the effectiveness of the 
food stamp plan. I think his comments 
are worth reading and I submit them as 
part of my remarks, as follows: 

EXCERPTS OF REMARKS BY SECRETARY OF AGRI- 
CULTURE ORVILLE L. FREEMAN AT A LUNCH- 
EON SPONSORED BY THE ALMAS SHRINE 
TEMPLE AT THE SPHINX CLUB, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., ON FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1964 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Free- 

man said today that the food stamp pro- 

gram “is the most effective method yet de- 
vised to insure that all Americans have the 
opportunity for an adequate diet.” 

He spoke at a luncheon sponsored by the 
Almas Shrine Temple at the Sphinx Club, 
Washington, D.C. 

“I want to make it clear to those people 
in the cities and urban areas who know the 
value of the food stamp program and who 
are concerned that our food abundance 
should be distributed more effectively that 
the American farmer and his family share 
the same concern and the same goal. 

“The food stamp program is an essential 
instrument in the war on poverty. It repre- 
sents the belief that every citizen should 
have an adequate, nutritious diet. It is an 

ion of a basic spiritual and moral 
principle * * * a principle which the farm- 
er holds deeply. 

“The American farmer is concerned when 
people are hungry because he knows that 
our system of family farms produces more 
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than enough food for every man, woman and 
child in this country. 

“He has supported the food-for-peace pro- 
gram because it is the most effective means 
of sharing our food abundance with mil- 
lions of hungry people throughout the world. 
And he supports the food stamp program in 
this country as the most effective method 
yet devised to insure that all Americans 
have the opportunity for an adequate diet. 
There is no excuse nor is there any reason 
why any American should go hungry when 
this country is able to produce food in 
overflowing abundance. 

“Thus, the action earlier this week on the 
proposal to shift the pilot food stamp pro- 
gram to a permanent basis means that the 
Agriculture Committee has set the proposal 
aside for later consideration. It should not 
mean the food stamp program is dead.” 

The Secretary said the Department's ex- 
perience to date with the pilot food stamp 
projects—which now covers 366,000 persons 
in 43 areas located in 22 States—shows that: 

Participants, who pay a little over $6 for 
every $10 worth of coupons, substantially in- 
creased their food consumption. More than 
80 percent of the increase came in meats, 
fruits, and vegetables. Compared to the diets 
available under the direct distribution of 
surplus commodities, the number of families 
able to achieve a nutritionally adequate diet 
was almost doubled. 

The demand for food products which come 
under Federal price support programs is 
greater than under the direct distribution 
program, primarily because of the increased 
use of meat and meat products which in- 
creases the use of feed grains. In addition, 
while the cost of the food stamp program and 
a comparable direct distribution program are 
nearly the same, the return to farmers under 
the food stamp program is greater. 

Retail food store sales have increased an 
average 8 percent in the pilot food stamp 
areas. The additional dollars spent for food 
stimulate the economy of the community. 
Thus, where the direct distribution program 
requires a competing distribution system, 
the food stamp program works for the bene- 
fit of the food industry as well as the con- 
sumer. Yet the cost to the Government is 
about the same. 

The Secretary noted that few persons have 
attempted to take advantage of the food 
stamp program in the pilot areas, and 
pointed out that less than one-half of 1 per- 
cent of the participating stores had been in- 
volved in program violations. 

“Most of the violations involved the sale of 
ineligible products, such as imported foods 
and soap and paper supplies. Few cases have 
involyed the exchange of coupons for cash.” 


Hon. William J. Green, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1964 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the pontifical mass celebrated 
by Archbishop Krol of the city of Phila- 
delphia Cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul 
in commemoration of the death at the 
funeral of Congressman William J. 
Green, Jr., was held on the 24th day of 
December 1963. His excellency, the 
Archbishop Krol, gave the eulogy during 
the religious ceremonies, touching upon 
the distinguished career of his intimate 
friend, Congressman William J. Green, 


Jr.—both as to his political activity and 
as a Catholic father and citizen. It is 
with a deep sense of humility that I pre- 
sent for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
memorable and prophetic words bril- 
liantly rendered on that sacred day— 
given before a distinguished group of 
citizens and officials of the Nation, the 
city of Philadelphia and the State of 
Pennsylvania, including the President of 
the United States, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
Attorney General Robert Kennedy, May- 
or James H. J. Tate and his cabinet, and 
Lieutenant Governor Shaffer, and Mem- 
bers of the U.S. Congress, city, State, 
and Federal judiciary, and other officials. 
The eulogy follows: 
PRAYERFUL REFLECTIONS AT THE FUNERAL OF 
REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


Death has brought us together in this 
cathedral on the vigil of Christmas. Mourn- 
fully, we pay final tribute to the memory 
of William J. Green, Jr., and pray for the 
happy repose of his immortal soul, as we 
lay his mortal remains to rest. The solemn 
strains and prayers of the Requiem Mass, 
console us and strengthen our humble sub- 
mission to the inscrutable decree of God, 
which summoned him who was so loved and 
revered as a husband, father, public servant 
and friend. 

There is no irreconcilable discord between 
birth and death; between the joy which at- 
tends the commemoration of Christ's birth, 
and the sorrow which attends the funeral of 
a dear one. I speak, not only from profound 
religious convictions, but also from per- 
sonal experience. Five years ago this very 
day and this very hour, I offered a similar 
service at the funeral of my own father. 

Christian joy and hope does not exist in 
a vacuum. Christian optimism is not an 
indefectible comfort which suppresses the 
tragic realities of life. Our joy derives from 
the hope of the victory that transcends all 
sorrow and tragedy; a victory in which we 
pass beyond sorrow and tragedy to glory 
with Christ crucified and Christ risen. 

The annual preparation for the observance 
of the feast of Christ's birth, in the season 
of advent, contains a curious telescoping of 
time, merging the past, with the present 
and with the future. We are called upon to 
prepare for a fitting observance of the histori- 
cal fact of Christ’s coming. We are called 
upon to give that historic fact a visible 
and meaningful effect in contemporary real- 
ity in our own lives, by accepting Christ into 
our hearts, and evincing his presence by 
a holiness of life. Finally, we are called 
upon to prepare for the final coming of 
Christ in power and majesty as the judge 
of our every thought, word, and dead. 

Throughout advent and the Christmas 
season, the church focuses the light of faith 
upon the very meaning of life, of history, 
of man and of our own being. While en- 

the traditional family joys, she 
points out the redemptive purposes of 
Christ’s coming as the true source of our 
joy. We rejoice because Christ the Saviour, 
through His death and resurrection, opened 
for us the gates of heaven. 

The Christmas holly may be viewed as a 
blood-spattered holly—with its red berries. 
In the midst of Christmas joys, the church 
on the day following Christmas observes the 
feast of St. Stephen—the first Christian to 
shed his blood as a martyr. Two days later 
the church observes the feast of the holy 
innocents, whose blood flowed freely in He- 
rod's vain attempt to kill the promised Say- 
four. With true Christian realism, the 
church blends the joys and sorrows of life, 
and directs us to the victory with Christ 
crucified and risen, which transcends all 
sorrow and tragedy. 

It is not my purpose to praise one who in 
life shunned words of praise. However as the 
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shepherd of the flock of Christ in Philadel- 
phia, I find great comfort together with the 
family of the deceased in the pattern of life 
and of death of the deceased. He made a 
sincere effort to manifest in his life his ac- 
ceptance of Christ's coming. He was a de- 
voted son, husband, and father. He was 
faithful to his trust as a representative of 
his people. In his last Ulness, with true 
Christian realism he prepared for the coming 
of Christ in judgment. 

Our burial prayers are as much for the 
comfort of the living as they are in supplica- 
tion for God's mercy upon the dead. We ex- 
tend our prayerful condolences to his devoted 
wife, mother, and children, who have given 
ample evidence of their resignation to the 
will of God; of their acceptance of the death 
of a beloved husband and father as an act 
of God. We know that God will comfort and 
console them. 

We pray that the almightly and merciful 
Father will help them to bear their cross, 
and not to languish in fruitless and unavall- 
ing grief, but will direct them to the Chris- 
tian hope of victory which transcends all 
human sorrow and grief. 

May the immortal soul of William J. Green, 
rest in peace. 


A Longing for Freedom 
SPEECH 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, we 
have heard much recently about the 
liberalization of regimes in Eastern 
Europe, much about sending wheat to 
the Soviet Union, much about a hoped 
for followup to the test ban treaty. 
But we have been hearing little about 
those small, valiant Baltic countries 
which were absorbed in the vast Soviet 
empire at the end of World War I. In- 
deed, these countries are virtually shut 
off from the world. If we are looking 
for evidence of the loosening of the 
Soviet hold on Eastern Europe let us look 
there first. The scene we find is bleak. 
There is no sign of relief. 3 

On February 16 of this year Lithuania 
became a so-called Soviet Republic. All 
independent Lithuanian agencies and 
institutions were abolished. The politi- 
cal, economic and cultural life of Lith- 
uania has been Sovietized. Terror, de- 
portations, mass arrests and executions 
have been employed to subdue the Lith- 
uanian people. The land of Lithuanians 
has been collectivized; the Lithuanian 
economy has been subjected to the prior 
requirements of the Soviet’ economy. 
We find no signs of gradually lightening 
despotism. We find unmitigated suffer- 
ing in the harsh grip of the Soviet 
master. 

A nation that has striven for its inde- 
pendence—the Lithuanians struggled 
for over a hundred years; any people 
that has achieved independence as the 
Lithuanians did but for too short a time 
between 1918 and 1940; can never again 
put aside the knowledge of what it is to 
be a free people. Today, almost 3 mil- 
lion Lithuanians and over a million 
Americans of Lithuanian descent guard 
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the knowledge of what it meant to be 
free, and guard the hope that one day 
that knowledge will bear fruit. This is 
an appropriate time to salute their cour- 
age, salute their faith, and salute their 
adherence to the ideals that they share 
with all free peoples. 


Prescription for Panama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF. CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1964 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp, I would like 
to include an article from the Human 
Events magazine of February 15, 1964, 
entitled “Prescription for Panama,” 
which is a reprint of an editorial appear- 
ing in the Richmond, Va., News-Leader. 
PRESCRIPTION FoR PANAMA: WE Must FIRMLY 

UFHOLD OUR Own DIGNITY AND RIGHTS 

Something like a return to sanity is creep- 
ing into the Panamanian situation now that 
President Roberto Chiari realizes that the 
Castroite merry-go-round doesn't go any- 
where. The Panamanian President, U.S. Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk, and Under Sec- 
retary George Ball have all come up with 
public statements deploring Communist in- 
filtration of the riots. The deaths of half 
of the Panamanian victims have now been 
accounted for; they died in Panamanian yio- 
lence. 

There are three problems to be considered 
in the Panamanian problem. 

The action of the students of Balboa High 
School still stands as an inspiring act of 
Patriotism. It was no burst of highjinks, 
but another in a yearlong series of respon- 
sible protests by American citizens in the 
zone. They have been vigorously support- 
ing the official stand of the U.S. Congress, 
as reiterated most recently last month. 

The giveaway philosophy of the State De- 
partment, however, has encouraged Com- 
ee and leftist in Panama. 

fiag culminated 2 weeks of 
iepa tension caused by the ill-conceived 
action of the Canal Zone Governor in ban- 
ning the American flag. The Communists 
had abundant time to organize the demon- 
strations, which erupted simultaneously on 
both sides of the isthmus, far from Balboa 
High School. The American targets were 
carefully selected; gasoline stations were 
tapped for fuel, and modern fireproof buiid- 
ings were gutted by arson . It was 
not in vain that Panamanian Deputy Thelma 
King called for a bloody revolution after her 
most recent visit to Havana. 

The remaining question, then, is this: Why 
did President Chiari issue infiammatory 
Statements to his own people, and break 
diplomatic relations with the United States? 
Not a Red himself, he falls to see danger 
from revolutionaries whose thinking is re- 
markably like his own. 

His party is up for reelection this year, and 
his political position is remarkably unstable. 
He has failed to win the impossible goal of 
nationalizing the canal, and his own regime 
has allowed the country to flounder in cor- 
ruption and incompetence. Late in October 
a serious split developed in his party. The 
splintered factions will be 
the popular and pro-American former Presi- 
dent, Arnulfo Arias. 
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Thus President Chiari is left with one re- 
maining issue, and it is a phantom issue: 
“discrimination” 


against Panamanians. 
Most of the higher paying jobs in the Canal 
Company are held by Americans. Most of 
these are top-security jobs that could never 
go to non-U:S. citizens in any case. The 
Canal Zone civil service reports that many 
skilled jobs open to Panamanians are going 
begging; it is not to be that a 
small, underdeveloped country of 1 million 
could supply the necessary technicians in 
large quantities. Americans also get a 
25-percent cost-of-living bonus to lure them 
down to the tropics. Panamanians, on 
the other hand, are far more than 
they would be paid by Panamanian business- 
men. President Chiari himself is a case in 
point: A millionaire sugar-mill owner, he has 
consistently opposed independent labor 
unions among his own employees. 

From the canal Panama gets many ef- 
ficiently run services—water, electricity, 
dockage. Directly from the United States 
Panama has received twice as much aid ($100 
million) as any other Caribbean country 
except Costa Rica, and more than all of 
South America combined. The U.S. Army's 
Operation Friendship has performed many 
extensive works of charity and training. 
U.S. health services abound.’ The canal it- 
self annually pumps $88 million into the 
local economy. The US. Treasury gets an 
annual profit“ of less than $2 million for 
some $1.5 billion invested: We have been 
generous. 

The prescription for Panama, nevertheless, 
is not to stand adamant and insulting. Our 
first duty is firmly to uphold our own 
dignity and rights. Secondly we should take 
advantage of the absence of Castro to stir 
up the Organization of American States. 
Thirdly, we should call President Chiari's 
bluff and reject the ” concessions 
which have resulted in so much suffering for 
Panama. 


increased the feasibility of the Nicaraguan 
plan. Two canals are better than none. 


Hon. Charles E. Goodell 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1964 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a great deal of pleasure that I insert 
at this point in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD, an editorial tribute to the gentleman 
from New York, Representative CHARLES 
E. GOODELL. 


The editorial appeared in the Febru- 
ary 7, 1964, edition of the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News of Buffalo, N.Y., one of this 
country’s outstanding newspapers. 

The editorial follows: 

LEGISLATIVE CRAFTSMAN 

Legislating is, among other things, a craft, 
and once in awhile a legislator comes along 
who is enough of a master craftsman so that 
it is sheer pleasure to watch him work. 

One of these is the Congressman from 
Jamestown, Representative CHARLES E. GOOD- 
ELL. Although a Republican and 
only in his third term in a Democratic Con- 
gress, Mr. GOODELL has managed—through a 
combination of diligent homework, alert- 
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ness, persuasiveness and a talent for bring- 
ing reasonable people together on a reason- 
able to put his distinctive 
mark on several major bills in the area of 
manpower and education in the last two 
Congresses. 

Now he has done it again in the current 
civil rights debate. 

One of the key sections of the civil rights 
bill, to ban discrimination in public accom- 
modations, sought to invoke the 14th amend- 
ment's prohibition of State actions abridging 
the privileges of citizens. It would prohibit 
racial discrimination if it is carried on un- 
der color of any law, statute, ordinance, regu- 
lation, “custom or usage”; or is required, 
fostered or encouraged by action of a State or 
a political subdivision thereof. 

The words here that triggered the most 
violent reaction from southerners—and 
many others as well—were those we have 
quoted, “custom or usage.” Opponents 
argued, and not without reason, that to ban 
practices carried out under cover, not of any 
State law or local regulation, but only of 
“custom or usage” would stretch the 14th 
amendment to the point of equating private 
discrimination with State action. Defend- 
ers of the phrase replied that segregation 18 
so ingrained by custom and usage” in much 
of the South that it often has,‘the force of 
law.” 

Representative Goonzll listened thought- 
fully to the debaters’ points, then quietly 
proposed a simple change of language, to 
read: “* * * is carried on under color of 
any law, statute, ordinance, regulation; or 
is carried on under color of any custom or 
usage fostered, required or enforced by of- 
ficials of the State or political subdivision 
thereof.” 

Much better, the southerners agreed. No 


So the Goodell amendment, 
along with one further minor clarification 
(deleting of the word “fostered”), was ac- 
cepted by a voice vote—and the civil rights 
bill was madè just that much more precise 
and workable, It is, as we say, the sort of 
craftsmanship that has marked Mr. GOODELL 
as a real comer—a legislators’ legislator— 
among the still relatively Junior Members of 
Congress. 


Fair Play for Cuba Takes New Name, 
Is Back in Biz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
from the New York News, February 6, 
1964: 

Fam Pray ron CUBA Takes New Name, Is 
Back IN Biz 
(By William Federici and Henry Lee) 

The Fair Play for Cuba Committee, which 
ostensibly fell to pieces after member Lee 
Harvey Oswald assassinated President Ken- 
nedy, is again doing business under a new 
name, high intelligence sources told the News 
last night. 

The Castro lovers have regrouped under the 
name of Friends of Latin America and, ac- 
cording to the News sources, are making 
grandiose plans to pour money and support 
into such trouble spots as the Canal Zone 
and Venezuela. 
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However, the leaders may find they have 
stubbed their toes over a reactionary capital- 
istic device known as the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act. ) 


HAVE NOT REGISTERED 


According to the News informants, Friends 
of Latin America and its top brass have not 
registered under the act. 

As a matter of fact, even before the dis- 
closure of the revived activities, the News 
was told, the Justice Department had been 
studying possible prosecutions of the old 
Pair Play leaders for asserted violations of 
the same act. 2 

Part of the Government's case would pre- 
sumably be based on testimony taken by a 
congressional committee. One witness as- 
serted that some of Fair Play's financing 
“came from Fidel Castro.” Additionally, 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover cited the dead 
committee as “one of the main outlets in the 
United States for pro-Castro propaganda.” 


ARE OUT OF REACH 


Two of Fair Play’s leaders are now out of 
reach of the Government. Robert Taber, 
who founded the outfit 4 years ago, is safe 
in Cuba, His successor, Richard Gibson, is 
working for a leftwing publication in France. 

However, its last top dog, Vincent Theodore 
Lee, is still around. 

When Fair Play closed up shop at 799 
Broadway, Lee dropped out of sight, and his 
home in Greenwich Village appeared de- 
serted. Nonetheless, surveillance was main- 
tained and Lee unexpectedly showed up three 
times in the past week, the News was told. 


REPORTED CONFERRING 


According to the intelligence sources, he 
has been busily conferring with his old Fair 
Play associates. At the same time, the word 
has gone out to various chapters throughout 
the country which had also closed down after 
the assassination. 

These units have been given the new name 
and new procedures and are expected to re- 
constitute themselves—unless the Govern- 
ment moves in on the leadership. 


The 43d Anniversary of the Armenian 
Revolt Against Soviet Tyranny 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of all freedom loving Americans— 
and particularly on behalf of those 
Americans of Armenian descent—I rise 
on this day, the 43d anniversary of the 
successful Armenian revolt against So- 
viet tyranny and terror. 

No people have demonstrated greater 
determination or more love for freedom 
than those who once were part of the 
Armenian Nation; and who are now 
spread in various lands around the globe, 
including a great many who reside in the 
12th Congressional District of Illinois. 

Our Nation supports the independence 
of an ever-increasing number of new na- 
tions. However, it is appropriate to 
point out that little or nothing is be- 
ing done to assist the Armenian people— 
or other nations which are now encom- 
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passed by the Iron Curtain—to regain 
their national freedom. 

I call again upon the administration 
to give support to the resolution—House 
Joint Resolution 15—offered by my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
Illinois, Congressman EDWARD J. DERWIN- 
SKI, to establish a Captive Nations Com- 
mission. This measure would restore 
hope and—eventually, I trust—freedom 
for Armenia as well as for the provinces 
and satellite nations, which are now un- 
der Communist domination. 

The adoption of this joint resolution 
would seem to be a first step in encour- 
aging Armenia’s emergence as a free na- 
tion. 

The determination of Armenians to re- 
main free—no matter where their tem- 
porary abode—is hailed here, today. 
Freedom loving people everywhere ap- 
plaud the dreams, hopes and realistic 
goal of a restored free and independent 
Armenian nation. 


Lithuanian Independence Day : 


SPEECH 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr, KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, our hearts 
go out to the brave people of Lithuania 
on this anniversary of their freedom and 
independence—an anniversary that they 
themselves cannot celebrate fittingly in 
their homeland because that freedom 
and independence has been cruelly taken 
away from them. Because of the tragic 
loss of their voice in governing them- 
selves and in commemorating their day 
of freedom, it is for us, in a land blessed 
with freedom, to speak for them and to 
recall their historical struggles and 
earlier emancipation. 

Today, when so many new nations 
throughout the globe are experiencing 
freedom for the first time, the dire plight 
of the heroic Lithuanian people is ever- 
more heart rending. Like the other for- 
merly independent states that have been 
forced against their will into the Soviet 
sphere, Lithuania lives and is sustained 
in the hope that some day the yoke of 
tyranny will be loosened and that she 
again will be able to assume her right- 
ful status in the family of free self-gov- 
erning nations. The oppression and 
terror imposed upon her people by the 
Soviet tyrants has been a prime force 
in welding that hope into a fierce deter- 
mination. 

The fervor of the peoples subjected to 
the Soviet domination is a major source 
of worry and concern to those dictators. 
The sentiments of Americans expressed 
in ceremonies like these in the U.S. Con- 
gress and in broadcasts beamed to the 
Iron Curtain countries by the Voice of 
America and Radio Free Europe are a 
constant reminder to the Communists 
that the plight of the subjugated people 
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is not forgotten. To those people we to- 
day send our most sincere good wishes 
and remembrances. We want them to 
know that they will never be forgotten. 

To their compatriots now living in the 
United States, we convey our warmest 
greetings. Particularly, do we greet the 
members of the Lithuanian American 
Council and congratulate them on their 
splendid efforts in keeping alive the tra- 
ditions of their native land. Their work 
is an inspiration to the enslaved Lithu- 
anian people whose confidence in once 
more achieving independence must be 
kept alive. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLOTTE T. REID 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mrs, REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Sunday, February 16, marked the 46th 
anniversary of the independence of the 
Republic of Lithuania from czarist Rus- 
sia’s tyranny which its people had en- 
dured for over 100 years. Unfortunately, 
that independence was of short duration, 
and the brave people of this land are 
once again suffering under the yoke of 
oppression of the Soviet Union. 

I join with my colleagues in paying 
tribute to Lithuanians here in America 
and in their native land and in reaffirm- 
ing our dedication to the cause of free- 
dom for all captive nations. 

In this regard, there are a number of 
resolutions pending before the Congress 
which call for the United States to initi- 
ate action in the United Nations or 
otherwise to bring about not only the 
withdrawal of Soviet forces but free elec- 
tions in Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. 
I ask my colleagues to heed the follow- 
ing plea for favorable congressional ac- 
tion which has been made by Dr. Giedra 
Sidrys, of Streator, III.: 

Soviet Russia keeps the Baltic States under 
ua military occupation and under a subjuga- 
tion which amounts to slavery. Of all the 
parts of the Soviet Empire, this is the area 
where suppression of freedom and individual 
liberties has reached its peak. This fact 
should be incompatible with the conscious- 
ness of the Western World. By virtue of 
their centuries-old independence, social 
achievements, and cultural aspects, the Baltic 
States were a part of the Western World, 
dedicated to the ideals of national and in- 
dividual freedom. The Baltic people were, 
and still are, in this respect, spiritual 
brothers of the people of the United States 
of America. The resolutions demanding 
their freedom would be one step toward 
recognition that we are not entirely free as 
long as our brothers in Europe suffer in 
slavery. 

The Baltic people haye gone to desperate 
lengths in their hopeless fight for freedom. 
This fight continues, or at least simmers, 
throughout Europe wherever freedom is sup- 
pressed. Such a resolution would be a spir- 
itual lift for the hope of freedom deep in 
the hearts of these people. 
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Preparation and Conduct of the New 
York World's Fair, 1964-65 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN O. PASTORE 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1964 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record remarks by 
Robert Moses, president of the New York 
World's Fair 1964-65 Corp., addressed 
to the Society of the Four Arts, Palm 
Beach, Fla., on February 4, 1964, being 
a dissertation on the preparation and 
conduct of the fair. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
Were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF ROBERT Moses, PRESIDENT OF THE 
New York Word's Fam 1964-65 Cozp. 
ADDRESSED TO THE SOCIETY OF THE FOUR 
Arts, PaLM BEACH, FLA. TUESDAY, FEBRU- 
ARY 4, 1964 \ 

You have witnessed our fair recording and 
heard General Potter's rolicall of partici- 
Pants, exhibits, and spectacles. There is little 
left which justifies detaining you. The sun 
is over the foreyardarm. The guests have 
heard the loud bassoon, and the Ancient 
Mariner with his albatross and other obses- 
sions is simply interrupting traffic. 

Some questions about the building of a 
Tair remain unanswered. At any rate, there 
äre doubts which assail the ultraconservative, 
Puzzles which plague the curious and in- 
Quisitive and critical observations which, 
since I am known as a controversial char- 
acter—whatever that is—are usually passed 
on to me. The entrepreneur or impresario 
is usually what in the vernacular is called 
the fall guy or patsy. He must speak up 
When the banns are proclaimed or forever 
hold his peace. 

I am no Gatti-Casazza, no Angier Duke of 
Protocol, and in the bright lexicon of fairs, 
the mantle of Elijah has descended on 
Worthier if mot tougher shoulders. Some 


Spent time with ditchdiggers when there 
Were so many more charming people about. 
Herb passed this compliment on tome. Iam 
indeed a dirt mover and park man, a brother 
to dragons, a companion to owls, and an 
honorary engineer by predilection, training 
and preference. Occasionally I have to stop 
to philosophize, and if I do so now I hope you 
8 regard it as altogether out of char - 
acter. 

I have been asked repeatedly about archi- 
tecture and art at the fair. The fair prefers 
no school, order, movement, class, party, fra- 
ternity, group, or clique. The individual 
Views of fair executives bear no relation to 
the conduct of the fair. Trojan and Tyrian, 
we welcome them all, but we can't spend 
fair money to build pavilions for the advance 
Guard, pay their bills and underwrite their 
creeds. My personal opinions on this sub- 
ject are wholly irrelevant. We favor the ut- 
most freedom of taste, opinion and method 
on the part of our participants as to both 
facades and interiors. We aim at variety, 
experiment and competition, not at central 
Control and uniformity. In the end this 
Policy will prove itself. 

Nevertheless, the cognoscenti keep needling 
me about my own very inconsequential views 
on such highly inflammatory subjects as ab- 
Stract art. You are not going to catch me 
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very far off base in this ball game, I will 
however 


of the history and practice of perspective, 
composition, light, shade, pigments, and 
color. Sculptors deigned to have a working 
knowledge of 


Now we are asked to appraise, 
appreciate and accept as gospel the big leap 
into abstraction, mood, startling colors and 
the iconoclastic repudiation of the past. 
This leads to a rhetorical question, Is it 
perhaps possible that some at least of this 


revolutionary stuff may not prove to be es- 


thetically durable, that posterity may not 
like it and that when the wave of the future 
breaks and recedes, some broken shards and 
debris may remain? 

We are asked why we lay claim to being a 
World's Pair when quite a few regions and 
areas are missing. Instead of celebrating the 
presence in the fair of many nations, old 
and new, who are eagerly participating, the 
critics shake their gory locks mournfully and 
ask where are the British Raj, Malagasy, 
Rudolf the Rainier, and his Roulette, the 
Sultan of Kuwait with his bottomless oll, 
Cadillacs, harems, heat, sand flies and camel 
dung? Where, they say, are Lichtenstein, 
Luxembourg, San Marino, Ruritania, Grau- 
stark, and Andorra? How can a fair claim 
to be worldwide without them? And where 
are Ultima Thule, Terra del Fuego, Shangri 
La, and the Sultan of Swat? 

The motivations of missing States of the 
Union are probed and explored while the ob- 
stacles, financial and legislative, actually sur- 
mounted by participants, are glossed over. 
The faultfinders devote their energies to de- 
ploring the absentees. Now that the hounds 
of spring are on the winter’s traces, these 
critics, who are the fleas and of 
progress, may make the hounds move faster, 
I suppose that is what critics are for. 

At the beginning we were told by gloomy 
prophets that the fair could never get off the 
ground financially. At the same time another 
element in the w: gallery hissed that 
there would be gamblers’ gold in them thar 
meadows and that funny money would make 
& Killing. Well, if there are to be killings, 
which I doubt, the fair will make them and 
put all the proceeds into a public park. 

For quite a while the word went around 
among the international barflies and intelli- 
gentsia that our case was hopeless because we 
were not sanctioned by the so-called Bureau 
of International Expositions, a- voluntary 
agency located in Paris, which under our 
Constitution we could only have joined by 
treaty approved by Congress and under other 
impossible conditions. We found that most 
of these critics had no idea what BIE. meant. 
They reminded me of the alphabetical agen- 
cies and gobbledegook back in the depression 
years. In that extraordinary and hilarious 
period we had on our staff a sleepy genius 
whose mind was fixed on cloverleafs and 
overpasses. His chums were discussing their 
colleges and one of them asked this planner, 
“Were you RPI?" He scratched his poll and 
answered, "Let's see. I was NRA, TERA, 
WPA, REA, PWA, RFC, and CCC. Yes, I guess 
I was RPI, too.” r 

Perhaps Shelley was right when he replied 
to a critic: 

“There is no sport in hate when all the 
rage is on one side.” 

So we write off the critics and go on our 
way cheerfully. Pretty soon as the train 
gathers momentum we shall see the last 
sceptic swing himself on the last step of the 
calaboose 


We have been endlessly besieged by those 
who insist that the fair put its heaviest em- 
phasis on culture as against science, on art 
as against engineering, on fun as opposed 
to education, on our States as compared to 
foreign countries, on fine food as distin- 
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run 
tion avers, while another complains that we 
are overrefined and go for out-of-this world 


of jungle drums, that along the Rialto juke- 
boxes will play “O Sole Mio” and “Arrivederci 


Will you titillate or teach? 
Are we for Mammon or for the enternal ver- 
ities? It is a good deal like asking whether 
we favor reason or imagination, poetry or 
prose. The fanatics shout, “Under which 
king, Besonian? speak, or die.” This badger- 
ing gets to be plain silly. Will we play up 
our luxury and pride and hide the seamy side 
of town? Shall we emphasize the melting 
pot or the cradle of liberty? 

We cannot please all the extremists and 
surely we can not satisfy the fanatics. A 
fair is a fair is a fair. It is all things to all 
people. There must be a balance of attrac- 


exhibitors were as enthusiastic, imaginative, 
cooperative, and easy to work with as Florida. 

Then there are those who ask, “What has 
New York to offer that it should be preferred 
above other cities?” Now I don’t propose to 
appear here as either a meek apologist for 
what I believe is today, on its 300th anniver- 
sary, the world’s greatest city, or as one of 
those objectionable boasters who announces 
at bars and bistros that he would rather be 
a lamp post in New York than be mayor of 

. Ours is no mean city. It has its 
detractors abroad and in the hinterland and, 
I regret to say, plenty of dubious domestic 
birds who foul their own nest. 

Probably much of the feeling of some out- 
siders about New York is, as the late Speaker 
Tom Reed, of Maine, once sapiently an- 
nounced, “just plain, high-minded envy,” 
and no doubt the sensational squawks and 
catcalls of some of our local journalists and 
pundits might be characterized in the words 
of Thomas Carlyle, no mean slinger of Eng- 
lish himself, as “obscene owl droppings.” 
May I suggest that to the jaundiced every- 
thing looks yellow, to the dyspeptic every- 
thing is sour and that everything seems out- 
rageous to the angry man. 

New York is a great, enormously complex, 
puzzling, and endlessly fascinating town. 
It is the Nation's most powerful municipal 
magnet. It has much to show and commend 
it. It is the home, sweet home of the poor, 
the oppressed, the eager, the ambitious. It 
is always busy, and sometimes rude and 
abrupt, but at bottom it is friendly and hos- 
pitable, and in this year and in 1965 it will 
present a face of welcome and greeting to all 
visitors, asking only a response in kind, 

One thing more. Don’t count on seeing 
our fair in a day. Read our reports, look at 
our model at the main entrance, figure what 
intrigues you most, spread and space your 
visits over as long a time as you can possibly 
spare. Ride, rest, and relax in between. 
Don’t run yourself ragged. This is something 
to sample and savor. It will delight you and 
your children now and brighten your eve- 
nings later, You will surely never forget it. 
This we promise, and we shall keep our word. 
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Suggestions for Our Foreign Aid 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1964 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently received a communication from 
one of my constituents making certain 
suggestions in regard to foreign aid. 
While I do not necessarily subscribe to 
all the views and conclusions in the let- 
ter, it does offer some suggestions worthy 
of further study, and for this reason I 
am introducing a portion if it into the 


RECORD: 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
January 31, 1964. 


Hon. ROBERT TAFT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Tart: Of all the programs on the 
Federal scene today, I believe foreign aid 
has been more widely condemned than any 
other. There seem to be three main criti- 
cisms of foreign aid as presently ad- 
ministered: 


1. It promotes Marxism by channeling all 
aid through the recipient country’s govern- 
ment. 

2. It is wastefully ineffective, 

3. It is a drain on our own economy, con- 
tributing to our international deficit. 

In order to meet the above criticisms, I 
would propose to limit economic aid to those 
countries which agree to the following 
points: 

1, Each country would match the US. 
funds provided for each project on a dollar- 
for-dollar basis (this ratio is not sacrosanct). 

2. Every project would be privately man- 
aged by an existing free enterprise company 
or one organized for the purpose. 

3. Each project would calculate a pay-out 
to justify the investment before the funds 
would be released. 

Now I realize that there will be many 
arguments advanced as to the impractical- 
ity of this proposal by the free spenders as 
well as those who conscientiously think it 
unworkable; however, the great merit of the 
scheme is that it will force interested, vested 


improve the economy of the country. Now 
those energies are spent largely on the ex- 

of bureaucratic governments while 
private funds leave the country for safe- 
keeping. 


ts will be heard, for example, that 
a highway or road is needed to provide sery- 
ice to a proposed cannery project. This road 
should be provided in the fashion roads were 

in the early days of the United 
States, either by government taxes or by an 
entrepreneur who charged toll. This road 
then, in itself, could conceivably become a 
valid economic project qualifying for U.S. 
funds on a matched basis. 

As you reflect upon the possible results of 
such a program, it appears to meet the three 
criticisms of the existing program quite well. 
In the order listed above, it would certainly 
not aid Marxism. We know Marxism doesn't 
work. Marxist countries are unable to feed 
themselves. These projects could provide 
the testing grounds for all the world to see 
in order to establish the clear superiority of 
the free enterprise system over 
Secondly, this approach to economic aid 
would not be near so wasteful as the existing 
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approach. Certainly the majority of the 
people in this country recognize that the 
free enterprise system, with its natural 
checks and balances, is much more efficient 
than the 2 Marxist system and, consequently, 
the chances of success of the various projects 
would be greatly enhanced by using the 
economic approach proved by the success 


of the U.S. economy. The countries involved. 


would eventually stand on their own feet 
as they learned to wield the economic tools 
vividly demonstrated by the test projects. 
Isn't this our ultimate objective? Thirdly, 
the drain on our own economy would be 
minimized because unquestionably one re- 
sult would be a smaller outgo of US. 
funds because of the valid economic restric- 
tions imposed. There would be no more 
yachts, $50 million airports for three planes, 
etc. In adidtion, if the enterprise proved 
profitable as calculated, the funds would be 
repaid. 

I do not contemplate that this general 
policy would be easy to implement. There 
will be many valid objections to it, as well 
as efforts to circumvent it by the recipient 
countries (dummy companies, etc.). There 
can be no question, however, that the pres- 
ent policy has falled tragically and has 
proved not only difficult to administer in an 
efficient fashion, but impossible. This 
policy would fall with rude impact upon 
many of our friends to the south and else- 
where, but in the final analysis they would 
adjust themselves to this type of aid rather 
than to none at all. This, then, could be 
the of a true acceptance of re- 
sponsibility by these countries. Knowing 
that the United States would no longer 
bail them but of their problems would be 
the greatest incentive possible for them 
to work out their own salvation. 

- Very truly yours, 
T. M. TURNER. 


Unemployment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1964 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, when 
we attempt to legislate on economic 
problems, and particularly one such as 
unemployment in private industry, it is 
most unfortunate that more of our col- 
leagues have not experienced meeting a 
payroll, completing the myriad of Gov- 
ernment forms and reports, or compet- 
ing for business against larger or more 
favorably situated organizations. 

In connection with the current pro- 
posal for double overtime pay, one of 
my constituents, a brick manufacturer 
of long standing, writes me as follows: 

Dran Mr. Warton: This is with respect to 
H.R. 9802—premium wage rates for overtime 
work. We have given this consider- 
able study. We look with a skeptical eye on 
the statement of its supporters that the 
tripartite committee would restrict its rec- 
ommendations for not less than double time 
for overtime to selected industries. Double 
time for overtime for ‘our little company 
would involve a cost burden that would wipe 
out our incentive to operate. It is imprac- 
tical for us to hire extra help as an alter- 
native. We hope that you will take a posi- 
tion against H.R. 9802. 


Obviously, we are not going to encour- 
age employment by putting employers 
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out of business, and this is exactly what 
has been going on for some time. Gov- 
ernment regulation has reached the 
saturation point and I hear many com- 
plaints concerning this harassment of 
private industry. New York State lost 
4,000 small farms last year because all of 
our farm assistance programs are de- 
signed to assist the big operator, and 
Federal regulations have discouraged 
many more thousands of small business- 
men in the same period. The least we 
can do is to stop encouraging unemploy- 
ment through such ridiculous ideas as 
this. 


Communist Propaganda and Lithuanian 
Independence Day 


SP > 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
takes up a good deal of time every year 
in special observances of the indepen- 
dence days of the nations conquered by 
the Soviet Union. One might wonder 
whether such observances serve any use- 
ful purpose, or whether we Congressmen 
really think our speeches have any value 
in light of the seemingly con- 
trol over these countries which the So- 
viet Union has. The answer is: Our 
words here definitely have a purpose— 
the purpose of exposing communism for 
what it is, and our speeches do have 
value, particularly because the supposed 
ironclad control of the Soviet Union 
is an element of Communist propaganda 
and is not the true situation in Eastern 
Europe today. 

Communist Parties all over the world 
have constantly harped on their chorus 
of lies for many years. Certain ideas 
have been repeated over and over again, 
and since the world has been effectively 
barred from entering the Communist 
oe to find the truth, many believe these 

eas. 

Lithuania presents a living refutation 
of everything communism preaches. 
The Lithuanian people have a proud cul- 
tural heritage of freedom. They had 
developed an outstanding nation before 
Moscow was anything but a barbaric 
outpost. Lithuania suffered 120 years 
of despotic czarist rule without losing its 
national unity and cultural integrity. 
When 1918 came, the people rallied be- 
hind great leaders and proclaimed their 
independence on February 16, which we 
celebrate today. Thereafter Lithuania 
became a repected member of the League 
of Nations, the people enjoyed the best 
kind of representative government and 
their living standards improved more 
rapidly than ever before in history. By 
1940 Lithuania was a prosperous, stable 
country founded on private farming and 
growing industrial production. 

Into this scene marched the Soviet 
Union. By subversion and force, it con- 
quered Lithuania. Immediately all free- 
dom was suppressed. Party leaders were 
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executed. Newspapers and magazines 
Were seized. Millions of citizens were 
arrested without legal recourse to habeas 
corpus or counsel. Then a completely 
Communist parliament asked to be ad- 
mitted to the Soviet Union. What else 
could haye happened when no opposition 
at all was allowed to exist? 

Since 1940 many more freedom-loving 
People have died in Lithuania. All the 
land has been seized and farmers have 
been forced into collective farms despite 
Vigorous resistance. Millions of Lithu- 
anians have been exiled to Sibera and 
elsewhere, and replaced by loyal Rus- 
Sians, especially in the coastal areas, who 
can be expected to keep an eye on the 
Lithuanians. All the natural resources 
Which Lithuanians had developed were 
Seized and exploited for the benefit of 
the Russian people. Lithuanians have 
been reduced to second-class citizenship 
and second-rate living standards. All 
this proceeded in complete darkness—no 
foreigners at all have been allowed into 
Lithuania until just 2 years ago. 

Once this true situation has been ex- 
Posed, Communist propaganda becomes 
the obvious farce that it is. Four major 
Claims of communism are reduced to ab- 
Surdity: First, that peoples voluntarily 
join communism; second, that the con- 
Sistuent republics of the U.S.S.R. outside 
the Russian Republic itself enjoy au- 
tonomy; third, that communism has 
brought a better life to the East Euro- 
pean people; and finally, fourth, that 
Communism is the wave of the future. 

‘The fact is that no nation has ever 
Voluntarily adopted communism. De- 
Spite the most strenuous and well- 

efforts in Italy, Indonesia, 
India, and elsewhere, communism has 
yet to win a parliamentary majority. It 
never shall. Communists can fool a few 
People and frighten a few others, but 
Without the support of the Red army, 
they cannot win. The reason is that 
Communist promises of a better life have 
been thoroughly disproved. There are 
too many examples like Lithuania, where 
the most basic rights of civilized peoples 
have been ignored; where living stand- 
ards are low; and where millions have 
Suffered and died needlessly. 

Therefore we serve a useful purpose 
here in remembering Lithuanian Inde- 
Pendence Day. Communism is not the 
wave of the future, but rather a tempo- 
rary reversion to barbarism. In a few 
Countries, which were very primitive, 
communism may gain many converts. 
But time is on our side. The principles 
of freedom can compete with any to- 
talitarian system and win. Our duty is 
to maintain and enunciate the doctrine 
of freedom, clearly and openly, so the 
World will remember the doctrine and 
remember where it is heading. Espe- 
Cially we must be willing to take a few 
Moments of our time to encourage the 
oppressed peoples, suffering under com- 
munism, and to remind them what free- 
dom is, and to encourage them to con- 
tinue striving toward it. 
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Navy Key to Pacific Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial, “No Time To Drop Guard—Navy 
Key to Pacific Defense”: 

[From the San Diego Union, Dec. 9, 1963] 
No Time To Drop Guarp—Navy Key To 
PACIFIC DEFENSE 

Across the broad reaches of the Pacific 
Ocean an enemy is watching for the first 
sign of wavering in our announced policy to 
hold back thetide of communism. 

The United States should make no move 
in that area that could be so construed. 
But we may be about to make one. 

Reports persist that the Department of 
Defense intends to go through with its plan 
to take the control of our Armed Forces in 
the Pacific area away from the Navy, on the 
excuse of rotating commands, and under a 
new concept of mobility which was demon- 
strated recently by the airlifting of Army 
troops to West Berlin. 

The distances in the Pacific areas, how- 
ever, are far vaster, and the relatively few 
available supply bases and landing fields also 
are isolated by distance. 

The Pacific Ocean is a Navy gone. The 
Pacific Fleet has 270,000 personnel, which in- 
cludes 72,000 marines, about 3,000 aircraft 
and 425 ships. They are impressive figures— 
and they comprise an effective and respected 
force. 

The Navy has so much more striking 
power in the Pacific than the other services 
that it is difficult to understand how Secre- 
tary of Defense Robert McNamara could 
consider placing control and command of 
this area in hands other than those of the 
Navy. 

The Navy-Marine team has a unique ca- 
pability of being able to land an assault 
force with enough equipment and supplies 
to stay and fight, with carrier aircraft cover- 
ing the marines until their own air arm can 
establish operations ashore. 

The military situation may be different in 
relation to Europe, where there are many 
friendly airfields on which to land, and 
where supplies and equipment have been 
stocked for years in advance. 

But across the Pacific, we have only toe- 
holds. And the enemy controls much of 
the shoreline, or can control it. Thus today 
the 7th Fleet patrols the Western Pacific and 
keeps the Chinese Communists in check 
while we aid such countries as Korea and 
South Vietnam in their efforts to remain in- 
dependent. 

The United States won the great war in 
the Pacific, despite Pearl Harbor, with a Navy 
command and we think it will come as a 
shock to Americans when they learn the 
Navy, with its Marine Corps, is no longer 
masterminding the defenses of the Pacific. 
And, too, throughout the Orient the U.S. 
Navy is the symbol of power and resistance. 

But we are told now that in this missile 
age the old principles of conflict do not 
apply, that more of our strength can be kept 
at home, and we can lessen our dependency 
on ships and planes, Too much emphasis 
on second-strike missiles also is stressed. 
This is false reasoning. 
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Conflict has gone on as usual. Since the 
development of the atom bomb the British 
Empire has been liquidated, Indo-China was 
lost in a long war, Korea has been cut in two, 
South Vietnam burns with Communist re- 
bellion. There have been military engage- 
ments in the Suez area, in Algeria, among 
the new African nations, and so on. The 
list is staggeringly long, but the significance 
is that they represent no missile or atomic 
engagement, 

The pattern of conquest and revolution 
has been set. We must meet the situation 
as it exists and develops. 

At the first sign that we are drawing 
away from the frontline, the enemy may 
be ready for a bigger gamble. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the lib- 
erty-loving Lithuanian people are among 
the proudest and most individualistic 
people in all Europe. Though never 
numbering more than 3 million at any 
time in their long and turbulent history, 
they have contributed more than their 
share to the common pool of European 
civilization. In their northeastern home- 
land on the Baltic shore they have played 
an important part in the political, social, 
and cultural history of that part of Eu- 
rope. They had their grand and glorious 
days in the late Middle Ages and early in 
modern times. Then, by the grim fates 
of history, they lost their freedom and 
independence, and were engulfed in the 
polyglot empire of czarist Russia late in 
the 18th century. 

They were almost submerged in that 
empire, but fortunately they were not 
lost, and never lost their national iden- 
tity. For more than 100 years they kept 
up their national spirit and their hope 
for freedom, struggling hard to regain 
their national independence. Finally, in 
1918, they succeeded in attaining thi 
goal, proclaimed their independence on 
February 16 of that year, established the 
Lithuanian Republic and adopted a dem- 
ocratic form of government. Under this 
government of their own choice they 
lived happily for more than 20 years, vig- 
orously working at the task of reshaping 
a better life for themselves in their be- 
loved homeland. Before this self-im- 
posed task was completed, however, the 
clouds of war descended upon them. The 
aggressors struck. 

In 1940 Lithuania ceased to exist as an 
independent state when Stalin's Red 
army overran and occupied the country. 

Since the middle of that fateful year 
the Lithuanians have experienced the 
cruel tyranny of both Nazi and Commu- 
nist domination. The end of the war 
brought no relief to them. In fact, since 
1945 their misery and suffering have been 
aggravated under Communist totalitar- 
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ian tyranny. Lithuania has become a 
large concentration camp, a prison-house 
for its helpless inhabitants. During all 
these years the country has been prac- 
tically sealed off from the free world, 
and Lithuanians have no free contact 
with their spiritual brothers of the free 
West. 

In observing the 46th anniversary of 
Lithuanian Independence Day we hope 
to keep alive the undying spirit of free- 
dom among these people. We know that 
they will continue to resist in every prac- 
ticable way the despotism hoisted over 
them. Their courage, their tenacity and 
their loyalty to noble traditions will in 
time defeat the guns and tanks of their 
heartless and godless oppressors. Our 
ardent prayers go with them on the 46th 
anniversary of their independence day. 


Edward R. Murrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1964 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, 
several weeks ago President Johnson ac- 
cepted the resignation of one of the coun- 
try’s most devoted and gifted public 
servants, Mr. Edward R. Murrow. Mr. 
Murrow’s departure as Director of the 
U.S. Information Agency deprives the 
Government of a first-rate mind and tal- 
ent. 

When he accepted President Kennedy’s 
offer in 1961 to direct the oversea infor- 
mation program, he left behind him an 
extraordinarily successful career in ra- 
dio and television. 

For 25 years he provided CBS listeners 
with news, commentary, and public af- 
fairs programs in a fashion which has 
yet to be improved upon. Whether as 
an education reporter or a war corre- 


which placed them in a class by them- 
selves. 

Later, when he gave his attention to 
television, millions of viewers admired 
his grasp of the social problems besetting 
our age, his courage in dealing with high- 
ly controversial material, and his ability 
to elucidate the central points of fric- 
tion in our society. 

As much as any single individual, he 
gave the television industry a stature it 
had not achieved in its earlier days and 
he made the documentary a salable com- 
modity. His was a performance of great 
virtuosity. 

When he went to the USIA, he brought 
with him the knowledge, good taste, and 
high standards which had formerly been 
his hallmark. These were precisely the 
endowments needed to project an ac- 
curate portrait of the United States to 
people in other nations. 

During his all too short stay as USIA 
Director, he injected a sense of impor- 
tance and urgency into its activities and 
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helped the agency realize much more of 

its full potential 

The Government will miss Mr. Mur- 
row’s intelligence, imagination and com- 
mitment to calling. Hopefully, he will 
see fit to return to the television report- 
age and commentary of which he is such 
a master. 

Mr. Speaker, pursuant to permission 
granted I insert into the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a column appear- 
ing in the New York (N.Y.) Times of 
Sunday, February 2, 1964, by Jack Gould, 
which elaborates more fully Mr. Mur- 
row’s contribution to his country and his 
vocation: 

STYLE AND AurHortrry—LookInGc AHEAD WITH 
Epwarp R. Murrow, THE MAN WHO PUT A 
SPINE IN THE BROADCASTING INDUSTRY 

(By Jack Gould) 

There was a touch of irony in the coin- 
cidence that within a week's time Edward R. 
Murrow should temporarily leave the broad- 
casting scene for a California vacation and 
that the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion should champion provocative and con- 
troversial radio and television. The Juxta- 
position of man and issue hardly could have 
been more appropriate. 

In resigning as Director of the U.S. In- 
formation „ a thankless task of ac- 
quainting the world with American attitudes, 
Mr. Murrow chose to take an option on 
desert sunshine by way of furthering his re- 
covery from his recent operation for lung 
cancer. 

No doubt pills, loafing, reading, and golf 
are fine for most people in such circum- 
stances, but in Mr. Murrow's case there is 
only one therapy that will soothe his nerves. 
It is work. As soon as he can escape from 
the medical do-gooders, he should team 
again with Fred W. Friendly and get on wi 
specific assignments in behalf of “CBS 
ports.” 

When news of Mr. Murrow’s d 
came official with the appointment of Carl T. 
Rowan as his successor, there were many 
words of appreciation, notably those by 
James Reston, of the professional journalist 
and human being. 

In accepting Mr. Murrow's resignation, 
President Johnson recalled the commenta- 
tor’s unforgettable broadcasts from London 
in wartime. There was mention of his re- 
habilitation of the USIA. But overlooked 
was what some considered perhaps his big- 
gest contribution of all: he put a spine in 
the broadcasting industry. 

RADIO REPORTING 


Radio, of course, had its outspokeness to 
the reports of Elmer Davis, Raymond Gram 
Swing, Eric Sevareid, William Shirer, and 
Mr. Murrow. But practically without excep- 
tion these were commentaries, often biting 
and incisive. In terms of original reporting 
there was hardly any probing in depth, no 
documentaries worthy of the name and cer- 
tainly no national controversy. 

With the war’s end came the phenomenal! 
rapid introduction of television, and one of 
the first casualties was the Institution of 
commentary. The airwaves in some ways 
were more yapid than ever, but it was little 
noticed because of the understandably high 
excitement over the novelty of TV. 

Moreover, there were ominous clouds loom- 
ing over the broadcast industry. Much of 
high management was terrorized and intimi- 
dated by accusations against certain artists; 
blacklists of many kinds were abroad. Con- 
troversy became a dangerous word, and some 
of the most prominent persons in the coun- 
try were not invited before the microphone, 
not because they were suspected of subver- 
sion, but because they voiced strong views. 
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ENTER “SEE IT NOW” 


It was into this environment that on No- 
vember 18, 1951, there came the show called 
“See It Now,” a program on which Mr. Mur- 
row and Mr. Friendly decided to push back 
the horizons of electronic journalism. It en- 
gendered excitement from the start but it 
was not until the winter of 1954 that the 
presentation elevated the medium of TV to 
perhaps its most eloquent moment of edi- 
torial fury. “See It Now” on March 9 of that 
year came to grips with Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy. 

Mr. Murrow risked and received the wrath 
of Mr. McCarthy to a degree not experienced 
by any other journalist. But the commen- 
tator never once wavered In his stand and 
indeed often belittled his role. It is not too 
much to suggest that it was the Murrow 
broadcast that first made clear to a mass 
audience the dimensions and implications of 
McCarthyism. It was the b of the 
series of challenges that were to lead to the 
Senator's ultimate undoing. 

Many other controversial documentaries 
were to be done on See It Now”; most, prob- 
ably, are now forgotten. But the spirit and 
integrity of Mr. Murrow remains in force to 
this moment. There is not a major com- 
mentator on any network who will not agree 
that whatever he is privileged to say today 
in no small part !s due to Mr. Murrow. 

ART OF UNDERSTATEMENT 


Part of the effectiveness of Mr. Murrow 
rested in his singular style and authority 
on the air; to his job he brought the most 
devastating of passions and convictions, the 
art of understatement. That he was the 
most videogenic of commentators admittedly 
did not hurt either. 

With Mr. Murrow's resignation from CBS 
to join the Kennedy administration, there 
were many who predicted that he was going 
to be missed without being precisely certain 
in what way. Now the reason is clear and it 
is the best of all arguments for his return. 

NEWS SENSE 


The knack of Mr. Murrow was to be one 
jump ahead of the news, to plunge into the 
hot issue before it really got hot, to prepare 
the viewer for events that might affect his 
life or conscience. Today's documentaries 
are losing their quality. Too many shows are 
trailing the news by days or weeks and are 
losing much of their potential impact by be- 
ing dated. They are following opinion rather 
than helping to shape it. 

While Mr. Murrow basks restlessly in the 
California sun, Mr. Friendly should give his 
colleague an assignment. From his recent 
vantage point in the center of Washington 
and his knowledge gained from the USIA, it 
would be fascinating to learn Mr. Murrow's 
list of priorities for public concern in the 
months ahead. His immense curiosity, his 
disciplined feeling for outrage and his flerce 
independence can continue to be an inspira- 
tion to his fellow craftsmen. Broadcasting 
gave fame and fortune to Mr. Murrow, but it 
remains in debt to the man. 


The 46th Anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, February 16, was the 46th anni- 
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versary of the independence of the sov- 
ereign state of Lithuania. i 

Today, throughout the entire world, 
we are concerned with problems of vast 
international import. This applies to 
Africa, Asia, South America, and Europe. 
Faced by existing problems, we tend to 
forget the plight of those countries that 
have suffered for many years under 
Communist tyranny. Lithuania is one 
of those countries. Lithuania should 
never be forgotten. 

The people of Lithuania enjoyed but 
a brief period of self-government before 
they were overwhelmed by Communist 
tyranny. From 1940 to the present date, 
the darkness of Soviet oppression has 
lain heavy on Lithuania. Despite this 
long oppression the spirit of freedom still 
lives within that valiant. nation. 

In the years to come when the whole 
World will once again be free, when the 
forces of tyranny in all forms are wiped 
from the face of the earth, Lithuania 
and the Lithuanian people will take their 
Place among the free peoples of the 
earth. Until that day arrives, I pay 
tribute to the valor, the spirit, and the 
determination of the Lithuanian people, 
and wish them an early return to the 
freedom that was theirs during the pe- 
Tiod covered by the years between the 
First and Second World Wars. 

I know that the people of Lithuania 
have not been forgotten by the people of 
the free world, and I join with them in 
ae Lithuania on her independence 


Lumber Standards Change Could Cripple 
Our Ports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1964 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, a move is 
now underway by a few giant timber 
Companies to change the size standards 
of lumber. The crippling effect that 
this development could have for ports, 
Such as my home port of Boston, is 
Spelled out in an excellent article in the 
February 2 issue of the Boston Globe. 
The first two sentences of the article, 
Written by Mr. Earl Banner, explain why 
this question should be seriously consid- 
ered by every Member of this body who 
has a port in his district: 

A move by some giants of the lumber 
business to eliminate so-called green lum- 
ber from the American Lumber Standards 
Code, and still further reduce the dimen- 
sions of the prosaic 2 by 4, most commonly 
used stud in the building trade, could cost 
the port of Boston more than a quarter of 
its general cargo imports. 

The joker In the proposal is that Govern- 
ment approval of a newer, slimmer 2 by 4 
(now only 1% inches by 35 inches, but per- 
haps soon to be a dainty 1% inches by 3% 
inches) will automatically enrich some of the 
Proponent companies by millions of dollars. 


Mr. Speaker, these giant timber com- 
panies should not be permitted to per- 
Petrate such a major economic move 
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under the guise of making technological 
improvements. At least, this vital eco- 
nomic matter deserves the fullest public 
airing before any action is taken by the 
Department of Commerce. In this re- 
gard, I am pleased to learn that my good 
friend and colleague, the gentleman 
from California, who is chairman of the 
House Small Business Subcommittee on 
Distribution, has announced tentative 
plans for hearings on the lumber stand- 
ards issue. I also understand that our 
beloved Speaker has urged our colleague 
from California to allow adequate time 
for the presentation by Massachusetts 
port interests and wholesale and retail 
lumber dealers at these hearings. Please 
be assured, Mr. Speaker, that I will give 
this matter my fullest support. 

At this time, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the Boston Globe article 
and the press announcement of the 
hearings by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia in the Appendix of the Rxconp: 
[From the Boton Sunday Globe, Feb. 2, 1964] 
LUMBER INDUSTRY Move Covio Cost Ponr 

PLENTY 
(By Earl Banner) 

A move by some giants of the lumber busi- 
ness to eliminate so-called green lumber from 
the American Lumber Standards Code, and 
still further reduce the dimensions of the 
prosaic 2 by 4 most commonly used stud in 
the building trade, could cost the port of 
Boston more than a quarter of its general 
cargo imports. 

The joker in the proposal is that Govern- 
ment approval of a newer, slimmer 2 by 4 
(now only 1% by 3% inches, but perhaps 
soon to be a dainty 1% by 3% inches) 
will automatically enrich some of the pro- 
ponent companies by millions of dollars. 

National adoption of the proposed new 
2 by 4 will automatically increase the num- 
ber of 2 by 4’s in a given log by roughly 10 

nt. 

“It will amount to a 10-percent boost in 
inventory, and capital gains that will be 
counted in the hundreds of millions,” one 
opponent of the proposal contends. 

One of the chief proponents of the still 
slimmer 2 by 4 is the Weyerhaeuser Co., the 
lumber industry's Goliath whose timber 
we is exceeded only by the Government 

This proposed revision of lumber stand- 
ards, already under consideration by the 
US. De t of Commerce, could dry 
up the movement of lumber (more 
than 100 million board feet last year) from 
Boston Harbor. 

GREEN LUMBER BID 


That segment of the industry seeking 
elimination of green lumber from the Ameri- 
can Lumber Standards, presented its. pro- 
posals to of Commerce Luther 
Hodges in Washington on Friday. 

House Speaker Jonx W. McCormack and 
Senators LevereTr SALTONSTALL and EDWARD 
M. Kennepy have asked Secretary Hodges to 
give equal time to that segment of the na- 
tional lumber industry opposed to the pro- 
posals. r 

The petition signed by the Bay State's 
three congressional] leaders informed Secre- 
tary Hodges they were “particularly anxious 
to have Mr. Sherman Whipple, president of 
Wiggin Terminals, Inc., Boston, included in 
the equal-time meeting with you.” 

Whipple told the Globe the proposed 
elimination of all but kiln-dried lumber from 
the American Lumber Standards would end 
waterborne shipment of lumber from the 
west coast. 

“All government and large-scale building 
projects must adhere to American Lumber 
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Standards,” Whipple explained. Himina- 
tion of so-called green lumber which simply 
means it is not kiln dried—would eliminate 
green lumber from the trade. Kiln-dried 
lumber cannot be shipped via ships.” 

Import of green lumber into Boston com- 
prises 26 percent of the port’s general cargo 
imports. Most of the lumber is discharged 
and stored temporarily out of doors at the 
big Castle Island terminal. 


LUMBER EASTBOUND 


Most of the domestic lumber imports re- 
ceived here are carried in ships of either 
States Marine or Calmar, a subsidiary of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

These cargoes of structural steel 
westbound, and lumber eastbound. 

"Unless they can carry lumber eastbound, 
this last surviving segment of the once- 
thriving intercoastal trade will die out,” 
Whipple said. “It will be a serious blow to 
the whole port community.” 

Other east coast lumber terminals with 
just as much reason for concern as the port 
of Boston are at Providence, New Haven and 
New London, Newark, Brooklyn. 

Speaker McCormacx also received a request 
for his services in arranging an equal-time 
conference with Secretary Hodges from John 
R. Furman, president of Furman Lumber, 
Inc,, who reported that New England lumber 
people opposed to the proposed new stand- 
ards include three firms with combined gross 
annual sales of over $100 million in the 
Northeast. 

These include Blanchard Lumber, of Wal- 
pole, Shepard & Morse, of Boston, and the 
New England Wholesale Lumber Association 
(40 wholesalers) . x, 

In Washington last week, 

JAMES ROOSEVELT, Democrat, of California, 
announced aspirant for a Senate seat, wrote 
to Secretary Hodges relaying complaints he 
has received about the proposed new 2 by 4. 

“In summarizing the contents of the com- 
plaints received,” wrote ROOSEVELT, “I would 
say they reduce to five basic issues.” 

These are, he said: 

1. The proposed new standards are dis- 
criminatory. 

2. The American Lumber Standards Com- 
mittee proposing these new standards is not 
broadly representative of the lumbering in- 
dustry and is dominated by monopolistic in- 
terests. 

3. The economic impact resulting from the 
proposed standards will cause hardship on 
many in the lumber industry, particularly 
on the smaller business organizations, 

4. There has been no demonstration that 
the proposed changes will be of benefit to the 
consuming public, whereas there is report- 
edly evidence to show that the changes will 
be of considerable benefit to the relatively 
few motivating proponents of the changes. 

5. The conception and promotion of the 
new standards is in violation of the law. 


GRAVELY CONCERNED 


“I am gravely concerned about these 
charges,” ROOSEVELT wrote. 

“The allegation that the proposed changes 
are discriminatory stems from the fact that 
the existing national standards for lumber 
allow for both dry and green, or unseasoned, 
lumber, whereas the pi new standards 
include sizes for dry lumber only.” 

“This obviously means that green lumber 
would be a nonstandard item immediately 
upon the Department of Commerce's pro- 
mulgation of the changes as they are now 

The significance of this point is 
underlined by the fact that more than half 
of all softwood lumber production is green 
lumber.” 

RoosEvVELT, chairman of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Distribution (under the Commit- 
tee on Small Business), reported he is re- 
ceiving communications supported by 
affidavit. and other data which “if correct, 
indicate a movement is underway by large 
organizations in the lumber industry which 
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could ultimately eliminate smaller organiza- 
tions.“ 

Roosxvxir informed Hodges, “If hearings 
appear necessary, it is my intention to open 
them in California. 


[Prom the office of Congressman 
JaMEs ROOSEVELT] | 


Roosevert To Hotp Lumera MEETINGS 

Representative James ROOSEVELT, Demo- 
crat, of California, will meet with California 
lumber representatives on February 16 and 
17 to discuss proposed hearings on size 


Business Subcommittee on Distribution, has 
been asked by California timber spokesmen 
to hold hearings on the controversial pro- 
posal which has divided the entire lumber 
industry. 

On Sunday at 11 am., at the Beverly- 
Wilshire Hotel in Los Angeles, ROOSEVELT 
will meet with wholesale and retail lum- 
ber dealers and southern California Port 
interests. 

On Monday, February 17, he will meet in 
San Francisco with northern California lum- 
ber producers, manufacturers, and port and 
shipping interests representing both man- 
agement and labor. The meeting will be at 
2:30 at the Fairmont Hotel. 

The issue at stake is a proposal to change 
the size of nominally 2-inch dry kiln lumber 
to 1 to 1% inches, without including compa- 
rable size change for unseasoned or green 
lumber, The larger lumber manufacturers 
are in favor of the proposed change, while 
smaller lumber tors are contending that 
it would put them out of business. 

ROOSEVELT said he was considering holding 

subcommittee hearings in both northern and 
southern California, on the east coast, and 
in Washington, D.C. “If we decide to hold 
hearings, we will want the fullest possible 
exposition of the facts from both sides,” 
he said. “Commerce Department officials 
have informed me that this proposal has 
provoked more mail and more pressure from 
both sides than any issue to come before 
them in a long time. Because it so vitally 
affects both the consuming public and the 
small businessman, there seems to be a 
definite need to publicly air the fact of this 
controversy.” 
In announcing the meetings, the Califor- 
nia Congressman also released the text of a 
five-page letter he had written to Commerce 
Secretary Luther Hodges, asking that Com- 
merce Department action be delayed until 
his subcommittee could determine whether 
hearings are required. The Commerce De- 
partment has jurisdiction over standards in 
lumber sizes. 

In his letter, Roosevetr informed Hodges 
that he has received considerable evidence 
“which, if correct, Indicates a movement is 
underway by large organizations in the lum- 
ber industry which could ultimately elim- 
inate smaller organizations.” 

“This, of course,” ROOSEVELT said, “is con- 
trary to the public interest in whose behalf 
we are both committed to act.” 

Roosrvett said that a summary of the 
widespread complaints he had received from 
lumber producers, consumers, wholesale and 
retail, and shipping interests, boils down to 
five basic issues. He listed them as follows: 

1. The proposed new standards are dis- 
criminatory. 

2. The American Lumber Standards Com- 
mittee proposing these new standards is not 
broadly representative of the lumbering in- 
dustry and is dominated by monopolistic 
interests. 

3. The economic impact resulting from * 

standards will bring hardship to 
many in the lumber industry, particularly 
to the smaller business organizations. 

4. There has been no demonstration that 
the proposed es will be of benefit to 
the consuming public, whereas there is re- 
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portedly evidence to show that the changes 
will be of considerable benefit to the rela- 
tively few proponents of the changes. 

5. The conception and promotion of the 
new standards is in violation of the law. 

“If any of these charges are true,” ROOSE- 
vELT concluded, then the makeup of the 
American Lumber Standards Committee 
“would appear to be open to the charge made 
against it of being a biased committee that 
is dominated by selfish interests.” 


The New. York State Legislative Pro- 
gram, 1964, Affiliated Young Demo- 


crats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
or 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1964 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I would like to 
set forth at this point the New York 
State legislative program for 1964 of the 
Affiliated Young Democrats, Inc. 

This program was adopted by the 
above-mentioned organization at their 
meeting on January 2 at the Hotel Picca- 
dilly in New York City. Although the 
majority of their legislative aims are 
under the jurisdiction of the State legis- 
lature, I felt that the proposals and rec- 
ommendations of these Young Demo- 
crats would be of interest to my col- 
leagues. 

The program follows: 

THE New YORK STATE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
FOR 1964 OF THE AFFILIATED YOUNG DEMO- 
CRATS OF NEW YORK, ADOPTED THURSDAY, 
JANUARY 2, 1964, AT THE HOTEL PICCADILLY, 
227 West 45TH STREET, New YORK Crry 
The Statewide Legislative Committee of 

the Affiliated Young Democrats of New York 

held their meeting last evening, at the Hotel 

Piccadilly, 227 West 45th Street, New York 

City, and unanimously endorsed the follow- 

ing legislation which they will recommend to 

the State legislature when they convene on 

January 8, 1964: 

“Raise drinking age to 21 years; restrict 
sales of rifles, shotguns, live ammunition, 
pig stickers, anc modified switch-blades; 
change permanent personnel registration law 
in New York City to allow voters who move 


-not to reregister, but write a notarized let- 


ter of change of address; vote at 18 years; 
blind persons allowed to vote by absentee 
ballot; grand juries right to criticize public 
officials; more vocational camps, rehabilita- 
tion and training centers for youthful of- 
fenders; primary election for State officers; 
legalized off-track betting by referendum; 
raise minimum wage to $1.50 an hour; per- 
manent spring primary election in June; 
bonus for Korean veterans; prize fight abo- 
lition; free tuition at all municipal insti- 
tutions of higher education; presidential 


nonaddict pushers in illegal sale of narcot- 
ics for profit, and using knife in any crime 
of violence; code of ethics; teacher pay raise; 
more middle income housing; greater State 
aid for aged, for retarded and handicapped; 
more State scholarships to encourage stu- 
dents of technical talent; tax incentive to 
attract new industries; increase State aid for 
education as to fair share of the taxes; State 
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legislature to ratify the 15th amendment; 
advocate a printed record be published and 
made available to the‘public of full proceed- 
ings of State legislature; and reapportion- 
ment, so that the 1962 State elections for 
State senators can be made fair in the future, 
as then, the Republicans with 2,608,797 votes 
elected 33 State senators, while the Demo- 
crats with 105,409 more votes elected 8 less 
State senators.” 

The above legislation will be introduced in 
the State legislature in January 1964 by our 
14 members in the State senate and 29 in 
State assembly, with Alleen B. Ryan, of the 
Bronx, chairman in the assembly, and Sam- 
uel L. Greenberg, of Brooklyn, chairman in 
the senate. 

Harold R. Moskovit, State president of the 
Affillated Young Democrats of New York, 
presided at this meeting. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, to take 
part in the 46th anniversary of Lithu- 
anian Independence Day is to add a 
stone to that figurative monument to en- 
durance, faith, and the love of freedom 
which the Lithuanians have erected for 
themselves over the years. To those 
who know something of the history of 
these indomitable people it is not sur- 
prising that they bear the torch of lib- 
erty through decades of darkened hope 
and relentless domination. 

To some observers it might seem that 
the years since the 1918 date which we 
now honor have been as much filled with 
the darkness of domination as with the 
all too brief light of liberty; and that the 
clouds show no. sign of lifting. Why 
then this nostalgic celebration of what 
is lost and the raising of what appear to 
be false hopes? Is this not an unkind 
twisting of a knife in a wound? 

To them let it be said that the history 
of the Lithuanian people bears witness 
to the triumph through the ages of faith 
and fortitude. The years since the re- 
birth of independence in 1918 are but a 
small part of the long and inspiring 
story of the Lithuanian people, whose 
history is known since the Middle Ages. 
The recorded story of Lithuania as a na- 
tion dates from the year 1009. In the 
next 200 years we find a united state of 
many principalities under one Christian 
king. This state, powerful and inde- 
pendent, was to expand its boundaries, 
its influence, its civilization during suc- 
ceeding centuries to cover what was later 
Byelorussian and the Russian S.S.R. A 
union with Poland through marriage of 
the heads of state brought together the 
advanced civilization of central Europe. 
which was to last politically until 1795. 
By then the hordes of Eastern Europe 
had overrun the territory to the east and 
south of Lithuania’s boundaries. Soon 
they had swallowed Lithuania also. But, 
like Jonah, Lithuania was to remain un- 
absorbed. Its civilization, its traditions, 
its spirit of independence never suc- 
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cumbed to the vicissitudes of physical 
domination. Despite all the efforts at 
russification, the Lithuanian language, 
religion, and culture were preserved. 
For nearly a century and a half Russia 
Was able to put down all revolt; but the 
Lithuanians never lost their goal of re- 
newed independence. 

In 1918 that goal was realized. Lith- 
Uania was again a nation free and sov- 
ereign. Though that freedom was to be 
again snatched away by the powerful 
Russian state, now the Soviet Union, 
Lithuanian independence of spirit could 
not be overcome. The recrudescence of 
Russian domination could never succeed 
in assimilating the Lithuanian culture. 
It has been kept alive wherever the Lith- 
Uanian people are to be found. The 
basic spirit of independence is as alive 
us it has been down the centuries. We 
admire it. We cherish it. We hail it. 
We find sympathy for it in this land 
founded on liberty and the love of free- 

om, 


Statement of Policy by Joseph W. Barr 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1964 


Mr, MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, we 
Temember how eloquent and articulate 
Our former colleague Joe Barr used to 
be on the floor of this House. In his new 
capacity as Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, he has not lost his 
eloquence. This morning, Joe addressed 
the Corporation's 330-plus Washington 
Office employees in his first policy dec- 
laration. It is a ringing statement 
Casting the Corporation in a new and 
broadened role to assure the viability and 
Stability of the Nation's economy. 

The complete text of the statement 
follows: 


StareMent oF PoLICY BY JoserH W. BARR 


Three weeks ago after I had been sworn 
in, President Johnson made a short speech 
to the audience gathered in the Cabinet 
room. He told one of his favorite stories 
about the time in several years 
ago when he was concluding a speech by 
Urging the audiencë to seize a matchless 
Opportunity to obtain a great public servant 
by voting for me. His oratory was superb, 
but he forgot my name. When I saw that he 
Was groping, I called out in tones that I 
hoped were subdued, but seemed to echo 
through the hall, “Barr, Joe Barr.” He fi- 
nally heard me, and I had a recommendation 
by the then. majority leader of the Senate. 
(I also was elected.) 

There is a sequel to this story which the 
President does not tell. Before he left 
town he asked me to call him in Texas the 
Minute the polls closed. I called him to 
inform him that I had been elected; he con- 
gratulated me briefly and then toid me to 
Stand by for a call the next morning. At 
10 a.m. the next day one of his senior staff 
members called to tell me precisely how to 
begin a congressional career. During the 
hext few months, I saw Senator Johnson 
trequently for help and advice. His advice 
Was simple: “Determine for yourself how 
you can be most useful. I will help you get 
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in a position where you can make your best 
contribution.“ 

President Johnson has a wide reputation 
for being effective with the Congress. Oddly 
enough, I never see any perceptive analyses 
of “Why.” In my opinion his strength lies in 
two directions. To those Senators senior to 
him who gave him the responsibility of 
majority leader, his lies in their 
knowledge that he discharged his duties well 
and faithfully. To those Senators, and Con- 
gressmen like myself, who were juniors to 
him, his strength lies in their knowledge 
that he gave them a chance to do their best. 
I am going to try to imitate both of those 
attributes. 

This Corporation was born in desperate 
days. In 1931, 2,293 commercial banks with 
$1.7 billion in deposits failed. The next 
year there were 1,453 bank failures with 
$706 million in deposits and for 1933 the total 
was a shocking 4,000 banks—with total 
deposits of more than $3.5 billion. 

This tidal wave of bank failures destroyed 
public confidence in the commercial bank- 
ing system and its demand deposits which 
constituted at that time about two-thirds 
of the money supply of the country. Recov- 
ery was impossible unless public confidence 
in demand deposits and in the banking sys- 
tem was restored. 

The Glass-Steagall Act of 1933 established 
this Corporation and was unquestionably the 
single most important factor in restoring the 
viability of the Nation’s deposit currency. 
There were no mile-long parades such as that 
which kicked off the NRA. The Corporation 
began quietly under the aegis of Mr. Walter 
J. Cummings, who certainly did not compare 
in dramatic or forensic ability with some of 
the more colorful early New Deal figures. 
But the Corporation’s success has been little 
short of incredible. Bank failures are almost 
unknown. The possibility of losing money 
in a failed bank does not occur to an Amer- 
ican citizen. The possibility of a sharp and 
sudden contraction in the money supply 
resulting from a wave of bank failures is a 
factor which the Federal Reserve System and 
the Treasury no longer take into account in 
their respective areas of money and debt 
management, 

As a matter of fact the success of the Cor- 
poration is almost embarrassing. Let none 
of us think that we can rest secure and com- 
placent in this lovely building on top of our 
almost $3 billion in assets. 

My favorite lines from the speeches of the 
late President John F. Kennedy are these: 
“We are on the side of the hill, not the top. 
The absence of war is not peace. The 
absence of recession is not growth.” This 
is the way that I view the posture of this 

tion. The horror of thousands of 
bank failures is behind us and I intend to 
devote sufficient time to our problems of 
regulation and examination to see that it 
stays behind us. But our demand deposits 
and our money supply face less apparent but 
nonetheless real challenges. 

The Secretary of the Treasury faces a daily 
struggle to reduce and eliminate our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit. Anything that I 
can do, or that this Corporation can do, to 
assist him in his efforts, should be done 
without hesitation. 

The President, as he guides our foreign pol- 
icy in a troubled and turbulent world, may 
also have use for the nonfinancial resources 
of this Corporation in the support of the 
international financial institutions which we 
have helped to create. 

Finally, President Johnson has declared 
war on poverty. This attack will be of 
necessity complicated, tedious, and demand- 
ing. However, this Corporation will not 
shrink from any responsibility in this area 
which the President may wish to delegate 
to us. 

Neither I nor this Corporation has the 
competence to move in all areas of public 
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policy and we shall not attempt to do so. 
But in those areas which contain a present 
or potential threat to our economy, we shall 


not hesitate to move if our help is needed. 


In addition to our regulatory and examina- 
tion duties, we act in this Corporation as 
trustee for nearly $3 billion in assets of the 
American people. Surely our responsibility 
as trustees runs to more than petty bickering 
over details of regulatory policy. 

In the past 10 days I have watched over 
500 men and women, the Congress of the 
United States, work their way through many 
intricacies and controversies surrounding 
taxes. and civil rights. Surely if they can 
resolve national differences in these terribly 
troubled and complex areas, then three men, 
the Chairman of this Corporation, the Comp- 


new men or a new system. 


I invite you to join me in a climb up “the 
side of the hill.” 


Johnson gave to me—the promise that I will 
give each of you the chance to do his best. 


February the Month of Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
an article by Joe Martin, executive sec- 
retary of the American Veterans’ Press 
Association, in the Southwest Messenger 
Press of February 6, 1964, as follows: 

Vers Press 
(By Joe Martin) 
Throughout the broad expanse of the 


iliary, the month of February is observed as 
Americanism Month, a period of rededication. 
to our democratic form of government. It 
is also a time to review the accomplishments 
of posts and units in this area. 

It is appropriate that special emphasis on 
Americanism should be placed in the month 
of February, the birthdays of George Wash- 
ington and Abraham Lincoln—two of our 
greatest Presidents whose exemplary lives 
personified the principles of the American 
way of life. 

The characteristic which distinguishes our 
form of government from others is the re- 
cognition of the truth that the inherent and 
fundamental rights of men are derived from 
God and not from governments, dictators, or 
majorities. ` 

These inaliable rights, which are the gift 
of man from his Creator, are freedom of 
worship; freedom of speech; freedom of the 
press; freedom of assemblage; freedom to 
work in such occupation as the experience, 
training and qualifications of man may en- 
able him to secure and hold; freedom to en- 
joy the fruits of his work, which means the 
protection of property rights; and the rights 
to pursue his happiness so long as he does 
not harm others in the pursuit of his happi- 
ness. 

Upon these basic principles, the whole 
structure of our form of government was 
established by our forefathers, 
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Americanism is love of America, loyalty to 
her institutions as the best yet devised by 
man to secure life, liberty, individual dignity 
and happiness; and the willingness to defend 
our flag against all enemies; foreign and 
domestic. 

Americanism is a vital, active living force. 
Americanism means peace, strength, the will 
and the courage to live as free men in a free 
land. It means a friendly hand to people 
everywhere who respect our way of thinking. 
It is not a word; it is a cause, a way of life, 
a challenge and a hope in this world of 
turmoil. 


Americanism is an ideal of loyal patriot- 
ism, religious tolerance, righteous freedom, 
fearless courage, honest integrity, abiding 
faith in the commanding destiny of the 
United States, and a fathomless love for the 
principles which led our forefathers to found 
this country. 

Americanism is unqualified loyalty to the 
ideals of government set forth in the Bill 
of Rights, Declaration of ence, and 
the Constitution of the United States. It 
is freedom without license, religion without 
bigotry, charity without bias or race hatred, 
love of flag and a readiness to defend that for 
which it stands against every alien and sub- 
versive influence from without or within. 

Finally, it s a desire to secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and posterity. 


Tadeusz Kosciuszko, 1746-1817 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1964 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
success of the American Revolution was 
assured by the unrelenting efforts and 
untold sacrifices made by the people here 
struggling for their independence. Yet 
others, not native of this country, but 
gallant fighters for the cause of liberty, 
contributed significantly to its success. 
Tadeusz Kosciuszko of Poland, a daunt- 
less and gifted soldier of freedom, was 
one of those whose personal participa- 
tion in the American Revolution marked 
him as a great hero of his day. 

Each year at this time we recall the 
great contribution he made to the vic- 
tory that led to the founding of this Na- 
tion and which gave us the liberty we 
now enjoy. 
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Kosciuszko brought to a struggling 
nation not only military skill, but a spirit 
that served to encourage the men of a 
greatly outnumbered, and outequipped 
army. As an engineer he brought know- 
how that helped in building the essential 
fortifications. His advice and counsel 
were of immeasurable assistance to the 
commanders of our Continental Army. 

Following the end of the War for Inde- 
pendence, Kosciuszko, not content with 
having contributed so much to the cause 
of our freedom, returned to his native 
Poland to fight against the Russian im- 
perialists in 1792. He was imprisoned 
by the Russians. When freed he re- 
turned to the United States, the Con- 
gress having voted him money and land. 

It was so in character of the great man 
that he used part of what the Congress 
had given him to found one of the first 
Negro schools in America. 

Returning to Poland, again in 1798, he 
was hopeful that his nation might re- 
gain its own independence. He died 
without having seen this come about. 

The memory of his deeds, his long 
fight for liberty, are to this day an in- 
spiration to men everywhere who cherish 
freedom. The people of his native land 
still are not free. They live under Soviet 
domination, still denied the freedom for 
which Kosciuszko fought on two conti- 
nents. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


February 18, 1964 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, W. 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shan not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month.or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
. Also, orders from Mem- 


Congress Pp 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in to inquiries 
from shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


Business Outlook 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1964 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
last Monday in a speech before the Na- 
tional League of Insured Savings Asso- 
Ciations in Washington, I said that un- 
less this Congress, in the most prosper- 
ous year of our national history, put the 
brakes on deficit financing, we would 
eventually experience the type of infia- 
tion that has wrecked the economy of 
a nation with perhaps, the greatest nat- 
ural resources of any in the world; 
namely, Brazil. 

It is significant that the splendid pa- 
per called American Banker published in 
its issue of that day an article by an 
outstanding economist, J. A. Livingston, 
entitled Business Outlook.” I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a portion 
of that statement. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Restraint is unpopular. It is fashionable 
for Congressmen and college professors to 
berate the Federal Reserve Board for appre- 
hensions about the deterioration of credit. 

This is understandable. In the midst of 
Prosperity, he who suggests that prosperity 
always seeds its own destruction becomes a 
Party pooper. I'd rather note the risk be- 
forehand than to write about the conse- 
quences afterward as Washington Irving did, 
thus: 

“Every now and then the world is visited 
by one of those delusive seasons when ‘the 
credit system.“ as it is called, expands to full 
luxurlance; everybody trusts everybody; a 
bad debt is a thing unheard of; the broad 
Way to certain and sudden wealth lies plain 
and open, and men are tempted to dash for- 
Ward boldly. 

“Promissory notes * * are liberally dis- 
counted at the banks, which become so many 
mints to coin words into cash; and as the 
supply of words into cash; and as the supply 
of words is inexhaustible, a vast amount of 
Promissory capital is soon in circulation. 
Everyone now talks in thousands; nothing 
is heard but gigantic operations in trade, 
great purchases and sales of real property, 
and immense sums made at every transfer. 

“All, to be sure, yet exists only in promise; 
but the believer in promises calculates the 
aggregate as solid capital, and falls back in 
amazement at the amount of public wealth, 
the ‘unexampled state of public prosperity.’ 

“Could this delusion always last, the life 
of a merchant would indeed be a golden 
dream; but it is as short as it is brilliant. 
Let but a doubt enter, and the ‘season of 
unexampled prosperity’ is at an end, * * * 
The promissory capital begins to vanish in 
Smoke. * * * The whole superstructure, 
built upon credit and reared by speculation, 
crumbles to the ground. It is such 
Stuff as dreams are made on.“ 
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Cyprus and Makarios 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1964 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, today’s 
news continues to bring us reports of a 
deepening crisis on the island of Cyprus, 
with sporadic fighting and ominous 
danger signs, The crisis is also the sub- 
ject of a special session of the United 
Nations. 

It behooves us to inform ourselves on 
the complexities of the problem. Before 
we can persuade, we must first under- 
stand. 

First, the island of Cyprus must be 
pacified. This will be exceedingly difi- 
cult. Then a political solution must be 
found. This will be even more difficult. 
It is vitally important that an armed 
clash between the two NATO partners, 
Greece and Turkey, be averted. Such 
a clash could unhinge the free world 
position in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Moreover, it is necessary that the in- 
herent tragedy of further bloodletting 
between the two ancient rivals be 
stopped. 

The situation is explosive, not only on 
the island, but in Greece and Turkey. 
It is often overlooked that there is a sub- 
stantial Greek population in Turkey, 
mostly in Istanbul and Asia Minor, and 
a smaller Turkish population in Greece, 
mostly in western Thrace and Rhodes. 
They may become the victims of a spill- 
over of Cypriot passions. 

Some of the best interpretive writing 
on the Eastern Mediterranean is being 
done by Peter Marudas, a young report- 
er for the Baltimore Suh. He is from 
Detroit, Mich., and a graduate of the 
University of Michigan. His parents are 
constituents of mine. His incisive ar- 
ticle, The Role of Makarios,” appeared 
in the February 11, 1964, issue of the 
Baltimore Sun. I commend it to my 
colleagues. Under unanimous consent, 
the article follows: ` 

THE ROLE OF MAKARIOS 
(By Peter N. Marudas) 

Since the advent of the current crisis on 
Cyprus, it has become increasingly clear to 
America and her allies that the chief stum- 
bling block to a peaceful solution of the 
island's communal difficulties is the seeming 
intransigence of Archbishop Makarios, Cy- 
priot Republic president. 

The 50-year-old prelate, spiritual and po- 
litical leader of the island's 600,000-strong 
Greek population, has stubbornly opposed 
American and British p providing 
that NATO forces be stationed on the em- 


battled island to prevent further hostilities 
between Greek and Turkish Cypriots. 


It is the archbishop who, contrary to 
American desires, has repeatedly insisted that 
any peace-keeping force be controlled by 


the United Nations Security Council, and he 
only among the negotiating parties in Lon- 
don refuses to support the Anglo-American 
position. 

Both the Greek and Turkish Governments, 
just recently near war over Cyprus, and even 
the Turkish Cypriot leadership haye be- 
grudgingly agreed to NATO intervention, 
‘The bearded ethnarch stands alone in oppo- 
sition. 

The question which disturbs many West- 
ern observers is what motivates the arch- 
bishop’s seemingly anti-Western stance. Is 
he, as his critics contend, purposely seeking 
to introduce Russian influence into the crisis 
by throwing the matter into the Security 
Council where the Soviets can use an ob- 
structionist veto? Or is he deliberately pla- 
cating militant Greek Cypriots, both left 
and right, by adopting a tough negotiating 
position. 

In the past, the American-educated reli- 
gious leader has been portrayed by critics as 
another Rasputin, an intriguer and terrorist 
operating under the cassock and the cloth. 
His admirers call him a responsible leader 
truly attempting to govern fairly and effec- 
tively oh an island pockmarked by ethnic 
strife. 

Unquestionably the archbishop's refusal 
to comply with Anglo-American demands has 
prevented quick solution to the current 
crisis. On the other hand, it is clear that 
what constitutes an equitable solution is a 
question of strong disagreement between 


ymakers. 

Some points concerning the archbishop’s 
policy seem to require clarification and ex- 
planation. 

The contention that he sympathizes with 
Soviet aims in the Eastern Mediterranean 
can, of course, be dismissed immediately. 
As a Greek Orthodox churchman, Makarios 
harbors a traditional mistrust for commu- 
nism, a fear in some Orthodox circles which 
borders on extreme distrust. 

However, as a political leader seeking to 
influence the destiny of his nation as well 
as gain immediate policy advantages, the 
prospect of Soviet influence or its imminent 
threat may appeal to him as an inviting 
counterbalance to American and British 
power. This technique, certainly not novel, 
has been successfully employed by many 
neutralist nations incl Makarios“ 
neighbors, Egypt and Yugoslavia. It should 
not be overlooked that the archbishop was 
in attendance at the last neutralist confer- 
ence held in Yugoslavia. 

The assertion that his resistance to Amer- 
ican proddings is dictated by internal politi- 
cal difficulties resulting from extremist 
pressure appears to possess some degree of 
validity. But the actual influence of the 
supposedly large Communist Party operating 
on Cyprus, and exclusively within Greek 
Cypriot ranks, seems exaggerated. 

True, the party is one of the island's larger 
political groupings and it controls Cyprus’ 
biggest trade union, but by their own admis- | 
sion local leftwingers have an actual fol- 
lowing smalier than is generally believed. 
The union, the Panycyprian Federation of 
Labor, is plagued by worker apathy and a 
remarkable record of financial nonsupport 
from members. 

A potentially greater threat to Makarios’ 
moderation comes from the right, as repre- 
sented by national hero George Grivas, who 
led the terrorist organization EOKA during 
years of bloody guerrilla warfare against 
the British. Although loosely organized, 
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rightwing. extremists are active and are in 
contact with Grivas, now residing in Athens 
under the watchful eye of the Greek Gov- 
ernment. 

As with any political leader, Archbishop 
Makarios must be Judged on past perform- 
ance and future policy aims. 

A review of Cyprus’ strife-torn history 
during the past 10 years recalls that the 
politically oriented prelate was always in the 
forefront of the Enosis—union—movement 
seeking integration of Cyprus into the Greek 
nation. From the early 1950's the arch- 
bishop has dominated Greek Cypriot politi- 
cal activity, and has become that group's 
chief international spokesman, 

After more than 7 years of terrorism by 
both Greek and Turkish Cypriots, an agree- 
ment was reached in London in 1960, with 
England, Greece, and Turkey ae 
Cyprus’ independence as a sovereign na- 
tlon-state. The concord was signed by 
Makarios most reluctantly, under extreme 
pressure from London and Washington. 

Prior to the London agreement, Makarios 
had carried the Greek Cypriot cause for self- 
determination to the United Nations, where 
it received strong General Assembly support 
but faded away due to American indifference 
and Turko-English opposition. 

The United States, caught in the hassle 
of three NATO members—Great Britain, 
Greece, and Turkey—dashed Makarios' hopes 
for union, and pushed the London treaty 
which called for independence and place- 
ment of troop detachments on Cyprus from 
the three concerned powers. 

The archbishop, recognized by friend and 
foe as a shrewd politician, has not forgotten 
the cold shoulder he recelved in 1960 from 
NATO and its American leader, Undoubt- 
edly, he also recalls the cordial reception lav- 
ished on him in the United Nations by repre- 
sentatives of the small nations, 

It is notable then that Makarios has not 
only unilaterally denounced the London 

mt but demands that any future 
police force be predicated on the pullout of 
all Greek and Turkish military contingents. 
It is believed that he will accept English 
and American units. This seems unavoid- 
able since the British already maintain 2 
military installations on the island and cur- 
rently have an approximate 3,000 men en- 
gaged in keeping the peace. 

Stubbornly, however, Makarios Insists that 
the United Nations control any police mis- 
sion, regardless of its makeup. 

From what one can glean from the arch- 
bishop's public admissions, he and his ad- 
visers have shelved any idea of union with 
Greece, He, like leaders in mainland Greece, 
seems resigned to a Greek-dominated Cyprus, 
remaining in the British Commonwealth, 
yet independent in foreign policy. 

The archbishop may be accused of pre- 
cipitating current violence by seeking 
changes in the Constitution, not only pro- 
hibited by the London accord but adamantly 
opposed by the island's Turkish community. 
The changes, which would have essentially 
strengthened the President's hand, were pro- 
claimed by Makarios as necessary for modern 
and effective government. The Turks called 
the move a plot to deprive them of privi- 
leges guaranteed by the Allied Powers. 
When Makarios continued his push for 
change the Turks reacted violently as did 
the Greeks in return. 

Thus if we can take the archbishop at his 
word he seems genuinely interested in creat- 
ing a viable national and sovereign state on 
Cyprus, divorced from either Greek or Turk- 
ish dominance. This, he claims, is the 
reasoning behind abrogating the London 
agreement, in favor of a more flexible docu- 
ment. 

As one writer has described the archbish- 
op's dilemma: “His (Makarios') point was 
always that the country simply could not be 
run that way. He sought to amend the 
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Constitution but this was in itself uncon- 
stitutional and was in any case blocked by 
the Turkish veto.“ 

The archbishop’s double-barreled strategy 
seems directed at nullifying the Constitu- 
tion imposed on him by the London agree- 
ment and reasserting his nation’s badly 
shaken sovereignty by introduction of a 
United Nations police force rather than a 
contingent from NATO, an alliance with 
which Cyprus has no affiliation except 
through the guarantee powers. 

Understandably, the United States and 
Great Britain have tried to limit the issue 
to the Western alliance and to prevent war 
between Turkey and Greece over Cyprus. 
Makarios admittedly will not endorse such 
& policy and contends that United Nations 
presence is required since his nation is a 
member of that international body. And he 
is apparently willing to risk Russian influ- 
ence in the Security Council to attain this 
end. 

Cypriot sources indicate the archbishop is 
not happy with his current unpopularity in 
the United States; most of tt occasioned by 
unsolicited Russian support for his position. 
But he now appears determined to let the 
diplomatic chips fall where they may. 

It is undeniable that during the past 
month the Allies have made some modest 
concessions to Makarios. They have agreed 
that a NATO-dominated police detachment 
could include troops from other European 
but nonalllance nations such as Sweden. 
And although refusing to withdraw Greek 
and Turkish units, Anglo-American diplo- 
mats have suggested they be assigned func- 
tions unrelated to peacekeeping. 

More important is the tentative agreement 
by the United States and Great Britain in 
some type of Security Council supervision of 
the proposed peacekeeping force in Cyprus. 

Meanwhile, the archbishop's initiatives at 
influencing world opinion have not gone un- 
rewarded. Premier Khrushchey has strongly 
supported his stand with a strong warning 
against NATO meddling. Archbishop Ma- 
Karios has also received support from former 
colonies sympathetic with his battle against 
the Western powers. 

At this point it is still debatable whether 
the Cypriot leader's negotiating position will 
pay off in concrete advantages. And the 
question still remains: If the Allies should 
give in to his demands, will the Turkish 
Cypriots and their protectors in Ankara 
stand by idly watching the archbishop pull 
off a diplomatic coup de grace? 

Whether the archbishop’s policy will, over 
the long term, be beneficial to Cyprus is a 
matter of opinion. One thing is sure. He 
is determined this time to play the major 
role in deciding the island's future political 
development, as he was not able to do in 
1960. 


The World Food Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS: 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include an editorial from the St. Augus- 
tine Record. 

Mr. Speaker, agricultural abundance 
is one of the greatest blessings that we 
have in America. Too often, we em- 
phasize the problems connected with the 
efficiency of the American farmer, and 
we do not pay tribute to his efficiency 
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and to the consecration that he has given 
to his job of producing the food and fiber 
necessary not only to feed this country, 
but to help hungry peoples throughout 
the world. 

The problem of food is certainly the 
most important problem facing the 
world today. We in America are, in- 
deed, blessed by agricultural abundance. 
I am pleased to submit here a very in- 
teresting editorial which appeared in the 
St. Augustine Record, St. Augustine, 
Fla., on January 31, 1964, which em- 
phasizes the magnitude of the world food 
problem: 

THe Wogtp Foor PROBLEM 


America for a great many years has been 
plagued by a unique problem—where to store 
all the food that we grow, cannot eat, and 
cannot sell. By contrast, most of the coun- 
tries around the world already face a chronic 
shortage of food supplies. And if population 
growth continues at the present rate, they 
will move inexorably closer to the hard reality 
of starvation itself. 

An official study recently completed by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture confirms 
what has been a growing worry in the minds 
of many of the world’s leaders—that unless 
some presently unforeseen breakthrough oc- 
curs, world food production can no longer 
keep up with the explosive growth in the 
number of the world's people. 

Commenting on this study, U.S. News & 
World Report observes that, “In the fore- 
seeable future, famine looms as a prospect 
that can become more serious than the 
threat of nuclear war. Unless a way soon is 
found to control the problem of worldwide 
population explosion, starvation will take 
over as a partial solution to that problem.“ 

The facts of the Department of Agricul- 
ture report are startling. Grain provides 
most of the energy in human diet, either di- 
rectly or through its use as feed in the pro- 
duction of meat, poultry, and dairy products, 
Two-thirds of the world's people live in Latin 
America and in Asia, and in these areas, with 
the exception of the U.S.S.R., output of grain 
per person from the mid-1930's to 1961 has 
fallen. It has decreased 2 percent in Asia 
and 16 percent in Letin America. Starting 
from a low level of production, output of 
grain per person in Eastern Europe, Russia, 
and Africa has increased only slightly during 
the same period. As things now stand, just 
three areas containing but one-fifth of the 
world's people have the capability of pro- 
ducing a food supply sufficient to meet the 
needs of their growing populations in future 
years. These are Australia-New Zealand, 
North America, and Western Europe, where 
grain output per person from the mid-1930's 
to 1961 has increased respectively 51, 44, and 
19 percent. 

At the present time, grain exports from 
Canada and the United States are the primary 
barrier against famine in vast areas of the 
world. For 3 years, Canadian grain has been 
& Major prop sustaining Communist China. 
Exports from the United States are now help- 
ing to meet a crisis in Russia and are holding 
back hunger in Pakistan, India, South Korea, 
and many nations of Africa, the Middle East, 
and Latin America. 

The Agriculture Department survey iñdi- 
cates that grain surpluses in the United 
States and Canada available for export will 
increase sharply in the years ahead, but that 
this supply can be expected to meet only a 
fraction of the world’s needs. 

One clear impression emerges from all this. 
If the human race is to escape the Malthu- 
sian prediction that increases in world popu- 
lation would inevitably lead to mass starva- 
tion, there must be a concerted effort to turn 
the best in technology and research toward 
achieving new and more efficient methods of 
producing the sustenance by which man lives. 
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This is indeed a formidable challenge for 
less developed areas of the world. Raising 
their food production capabilities involves, 
not only capital investment of huge propor- 
tions, but a vastly accelerated advance of 
their people into the modern world. Produc- 
tive agriculture such as we know in the 
United States is not easy of achievement. It 
rests upon an exceedingly broad base of tech- 
nical know-how, education, and industrial 
Capability making available the machinery, 
the specialized feeds and seeds, and the 
chemicals to enrich the land and control crop 
destroying diseases and pests. 

Only through careful but intensive use of 
all these factors can man hope to tip the bal- 
ance of nature in his favor, and perhaps tap 
as yet unknown sources of food production. 
He may reach the stars, but it looks as if his 
toughest job in the foreseeable future will be 
learning to feed himself on earth. 


Edmund L. Carr 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1964 
Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
unanimous consent to revise 


RD, I insert therein an edi- 


l 
: 


mund L. Carr, county commissioner of 
County. Mr, Carr exemplifies 
the highest type of dedicated public serv- 
ant. Although he represented the Re- 


ute to Mr. Carr in the RECORD: 
EDMUND L, Cann 


Edmund L. Carr, county commisisoner, 
Carroll County, has returned to his Maker. 
With his passing, the county has lost an 
Outstanding man of 


Will definitely be missed and it will not be 
an easy task to fill his shoes. 

In mourning the loss of the Republican 
Minority member of the board of county 
Commissioners, President Horace S. Braun- 
ing, Sr., and Francis Crawford, both Demo- 
Crats, noted: “We learned to appreciate his 
views and judgments as a county commis- 
Sioner and considered him a most dedicated 
Person, Certainly his loss will be felt by the 
Members of this board.” What finer tribute 
Could be paid a man. 

Planning Director George A. Grier said, 

T have had the privilege of working for 
many boards of county commissioners over 
the past 15 years. Mr. Carr was, in my mind, 
One of the most dedicated, conscientious, 
and able public servants I have had the 
Opportunity to be associated with in those 
years. His loss to Carroll County will be 
felt by all of us.” 

The public official and the man on the 
Street all felt the same way—“Mr. Carr was 
& well-loved man and a dedicated public 
Servant,” they said. This recognition reached 
into the house of delegates, now in session, 
Which passed a resolution expressing sym- 
Pathy on Mr. Carr's death. 

As president of the board for 4 years and 
ās a commissioner for another 5 years, Mr. 
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Carr was always kind, considerate, and com- 
passionate of the public’s need for services. 

“His constant personal attention and 
steadfast desire to please will remain in the 
hearts and minds of many Carroll County 
friends,” is the way Chamber Manager J. 
Howard West put it. 

County Treasurer Paul Bonsack pointed 
out Mr. Carr’s interest in “all phases of pub- 
lic business” and “he put the welfare of his 
county first.” z 

Mr. Carr was admired and respected by all 
who knew him. He was admired by Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike. In the 4 years 
that we knew Ed Carr we heard nothing de- 
rogatory concerning his public and personal 
life. 

An active businessman—he was coowner of 
Carr's Department Store in Manchester— 
Commissioner Carr was active in community 
and church affairs, He was on numerous 
boards and commissions and was active on 
all, 

Only 3 weeks prior to his death Chamber 
Manager West and we visited the commis- 
sioner in his fine Manchester home and dis- 
cussed many county problems. It was a 
good feeling to know that we had been able 
to spend so much time with him in a con- 
structive way. 

Mr. Carr had been stricken at his desk last 
October and was confined in the Carroll 
County General Hospital for several months. 
He was well on the road to recovery and had 
told us that he would return to his desk 
shortly. 

With his untimely passing, Carroll County 
and the State of Maryland have lost a great 
friend and a highly dedicated public servant. 


How One Small Businessman Saw 
Through the Billie Sol Estes Bam- 
boozle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD HUTCHINSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1964 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, we 
have not heard the name Billie Sol Estes 
in some time, but I believe many of us in 
Congress and throughout the Nation still 
are amazed, but not amused by the way 
he managed to bamboozle Government 
agencies and amass a sizable fortune in 
the process. 

Recently, in Hastings, Mich., in my 
home district, a very interesting letter 
came to light. Written by Mr. Richard 


Groos, president of a relatively small in- 


dustrial firm, the letter shows how one 
private businessman, using information 
available to anyone—including the Gov- 
ernment—was able to see through the 
Estes bubble when it was first beginning 
to expand, 8 years ago. 

The text of Mr. Groos’ letter, together 
with able comment by Mr. Richard Cook, 
editor of the Hastings Banner, is well 
worth reading by anyone who was puz- 
zled, as I was, by the Estes affair. 

The article containing this interesting 
letter follows: 

BLIE Sou Estes DEET IMPRESS HASTINGS 


Eight years ago, a glib, fast-talking Texan 
by the name of Billie Sol Estes was in process 
of parlaying his way to a sprawling paper 
empire founded on misrepresentation and 
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‘hot air.” He not only fimflammed many a 
businessman but Government agencies as 
well. 
Indirectly, all of us helped to inflate 
Billie’s paper balloon via Federal tax dollars 
that were unwillingly tossed down the drain. 

In view of all this, a letter dictated by 
Richard A, Groos on November 29, 1956, Is 
of real significance. Brought to light recent- 
ly while in process of moving the Tyden Corp. 
office from its old location on Mill Street 
to the new plant on West State, it reads as 
follows: 

NoveMsBeERr 29, 1956. 
Subject: Billie Sol Estes, Pecos, Tex., (Farm- 
ers Storage Co. of Sudan). 


Mr. J. R. DAVENPORT, 
Texas Automatic Sprinkler Corp., 
Dallas, Tez. 

Dran Mr. Davenport: In accordance with 
our telephone conversation I am returning 
to you herewith, all the papers, financial 
report, and Dun's report on the above, 

As explained to you on the telephone we do 
not believe that we can handle this contract 
as it does not provide for the usual down- 
payment. 

There are other conditions that we do not 
understand, for instance, Mr. Estes’ financial 
statement shows, liabilities of $426,000. The 
Dun's report shows liabilities between $1 
million and $1,500,000. Also his statements 
show assets totaling over $370,000, located 
in Pecos, Blytheville, Ark., and Spokane, 
Wash. None of these companies are listed in 
our latest Dun’s book with the exception of 
the Verhalen Mercantile Co. at Pecos, which 
is listed from $50,000 to $75,000 fair, or third 
grade. These corporations are larger than 
average size and it seems rather surprising 
to us that they would not be listed and rated 
by Dun’s. è 

Mr. Estes is 31 years old according to the 
Dun report. His assets are spread all over 
the country. He must be quite a promoter 
to be in so many activities. If an 
happened to him it would create quite a 
problem. : 

For these reasons we do not think it ad- 
visable for us to handie this contract. 

Very truly yours, 
VIKING EQUIPMENT Co., 
R. A. Groos, 
President. 

Mr. Groos, of course, is as interested in 
making a profit as any businessman should 
be—-since, without profits our free enterprise 
system wouldn't be free for very long. 

However, by using information available 
to anyone, he concluded that the facts did 


terprises, con- 
cluded that the chance for loss far ou 
weighed the prospects for a reasonable gain 
and turned the deal down, thereby saving 
his company from a deal that would have 
ended on the “red ink” side of the ledger. 
If Government agencies had displayed a 
similar degree of commonsense, the Billie 
Sol Estes balloon would never have been 
lifted from the ground and, without the 
prestige of Federal support, perhaps busi- 
nessmen would not have been so easily 
fooled. 


Panama Canal: Political Dawn for 
Panamanian Politicians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1964 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
endless news stories and editorials that 
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have appeared, and are still appearing, 
since the January 9, 1964, Panamanian 
mob assault on the Canal Zone there has 
evolved a clear picture: The Panama 
Canal has become a pawn for Pana- 
manian politicians. 

As the most recent evidence of this, I 
include as part of my remarks an in- 
formative news story by Dan Kurzman 
in the February 13, 1964, issue of the 
Washington Post: 

CANDIDACY OF ÅRNULFO Arts HELPS To 
ExrLAIN DEADLOCK OvER CANAL ISSUE 
(By Dan Kurzman) 

Submerged in the passions of the Panama 
drama is a little publicized development 
that both helps to explain the present dip- 
lomatic deadlock over the canal issue and 
contains the seeds of a future Panamanian 
political explosion. 

On January 4, 5 days before the riots broke 
out between Panamanian nationalists. and 
American Canal Zone residents, a man with 
thick black hair, a thin mustache, and cold 
steely eyes stood on a platform in Panama 
City and shouted high-pitched phrases that 
sent an adoring crowd of almost 50,000 into 
wild delirium. 

The man was Arnulfo Arias, who had twice 
been President of Panama—in 1940-41 and 
1949-51. Now Arnulfo, as he is called, was 
throwing his hat in the presidential ring 
once more. He would run in the election 
scheduled for May, he told the huge, cheer- 
ing throng that had turned out to welcome 
the decision. 

HAD PART IN RIOTS 


Oddly, many who cheered the loudest had 
participated in riots that had ousted him 
from office in the past because of his Nazi 
tendencies. But now all was forgotten. For 
Arnulfo, like Hitler, Mussolini, Castro, and 
other demogogs, has a hypnotic way with 
people. 

This fact was not lost on President Roberto 
Chiari and other members of the ruling 
oligarchy who have traditionally run Panama 
like a privately owned enterprise. 

Wen the canal storm broke, therefore, 
they viewed all the more politically necessary 

‘an unbending attitude toward the United 
States in line with popular nationalist 
sentiment. 

And indeed, Arnulfo has been placed in a 
somewhat embarrassing position. For be- 
fore the violence, he had committed himself 
to a pro-American attitude, reportedly for 
opportunistic reasons. His opponents charge 
that one of these reasons lies in financial 
support from U.S. businessmen in Panama 
who view his strongarm approach as the an- 
swer to communism. 

Stuck with his pro-Americanism, Arnulfo, 
has since the riots, blamed the Chiari gov- 
ernment more for the current mess than 
he has the United States. A measure of his 
popularity is that this stand does not ap- 
pear to have hurt him much. 

Some American officials in Panama, grate- 
ful for a refreshingly moderate voice in the 
midst of nationalist fanaticism, have indi- 
cated they would not be entirely unhappy 
if Arnulfo won the election. 

“Democracy can be carried too far in some 
underdeveloped countries,” one U.S. diplomat 
remarked when reminded of Arnulfo’s total- 
itarian background. In any case, he has 
8 changed, say these officials. Yet, 

ulfo himself appears to disagree. At the 
2 4 meeting, he expressed, not repen- 
tence for the past, but magnanimously 
enough, forgiveness of those who had ousted 
his previous regimes. 

“We forgive,” he shrilled. “We are Chris- 
tians and must forgive. * * The only 
Judge who acquits or convicts is the people. 
And your enthusiastic presence here shows 
that others stand convicted nationally and 
we are democratically acquitted.” 
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Thus did Arnulfo; who had served as a 
diplomat in Nazi Germany in the 1930's, de- 
clare himself innocent of any wrongdoing 
when, mimicking Hitler’s style, he confis- 
cated the property of Chinese Panamanians, 
denationalized Panamanians of West Indian 
origin, prohibited the arming of Allied ships 
flying the Panama flag during the war, and 
introduced in 1941 a Nazi-style constitution. 

Arias was overthrown the first time about 
2 weeks before Pearl Harbor by a pro-Ameri- 
can group in his cabinet, reportedly with 
behind-the-scenes U.S. support. 

When, in 1949, he regained the Presidency 
after a disputed election, a U.S. State Depart- 
ment official described his seizure of power as 
a shocking and most serious blow to the good 
neighbor policy. 


BARRED FOR LIFE 


In 1951, after Armulfo tried to reestablish 
his Nazi-style 1941 constitution by decree, a 
popular uprising again deposed him, and the 
National Assembly voted unanimously to bar 
him from public office for life. 

But with Arias regaining popularity, Presi- 
dent Chiari (whom Arnulfo had replaced as 
President in 1949) had this ban lifted in the 
hope that Arnulfo would back his party in 
the coming election. Typically, Arias inau- 
gurated a political movement of his own 
which has relentlessly attacked the Chiari 
government. 

Why is Arnulfo so popular? His extraor- 

personal charm is one reason. But 
another is that he is the only strong candi- 
date who promises to fight the entrenched 
oligarchy, as symbolized by Chiari, that has 
been so reluctant to press for social reforms. 
Arnulfo is offering the people the grandiose 
promises usually made by the Communists, 
but without the communism. In other 
words, a refitted fascism. 

And the Panamanian. people, longing for 
reform whatever the brand name, are listen- 
ing to his promises—to the horror of Chiari 
and company, who are desperately clinging 
to the Canal Zone dispute in the hope of 
papering over their unattractive public 
image. 


The Rovner Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN Tif HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1964 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
the House an extraordinary proposal by 
Edward H. Rovner, of Philadelphia, to 
help meet the unemployment problem 
in his area and, at the same time, the 
security problem at Guantanamo Naval 
Base in Cuba. He suggests that Pres- 
ident Johnson hire locally unemployed 
persons to fill vacancies at Guantanamo 
resulting from the dismissal of native 
Cubans by White House order. 

Mr. Rovner, I might note, is the Re- 
publican candidate for Congress from 
Pennsylvania's Fifth District. 

I call this plan to the attention of the 
House, because it appears to be an idea 
with merit. 

The text of the release on the Rovner 
plan follows: 

THE Rovner PLAN 

A Philadelphia labor leader called upon 
President Johnson today to hire local un- 
employed to fill vacancies at the Guan- 
tanamo Naval Base resulting from the dis- 
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missal of native Cubans by White House 
order. 

Edward H. Rovner (Waiter’s Union Local 
434 AFL-CIO), pointed out that many of the 
dismissed Cubans held unskilled or semi- 
skilled jobs and this type of employment is 
sọ urgently needed by Philadelphia's unem- 
ployed. 

Rovner, Republican candidate for Congress 
in the Fifth Pennsylvania District, is con- 
ducting his campaign on what he terms 
“bread and butter” issues. An Executive 
order by the President for an intensive re- 
cruitment program in the Philadelphia area 
would aid the area's economy by getting these 
people off unemployment and relief rolls and 
back into productive channels. 

“It is heartbreakig to see the erosion of 
the human spirit after long periods of unem- 
ployment,” Rovner said, and added: 

“But it is most gratifying to see how these 
workers pick themselves up once they are 
given even the slightest opportunity to get 
off the dole and to provide once more for 
their families.” 

In his telegram to the President, Rovner 
pointed out that “Government apparatus to 
carry out such a plan is already in being. 
The Pennsylvania State Employment Service 
is well equipped and qualified to carry out 
such a humanitarian p 

The GOP congressional candidate also 
recommended that the Government provide 
transportation and housing for Philadel- 
5 5 and their families hired for these 

0 

“It is obvious that persons unemployed for 
any length of time cannot finance a major, 
long-distance move such as involved here,” 
he wired. 

In addition to Guantanamo, Rovner also 
suggested American labor be given preference 
in other international projects underwritten 
by America taxes. He suggested the Canal 
Zone as another prime example of where 
American labor should be given preference 
over local workers of questionable loyalty. 


Farm Programs: Profit Weighed Against 
Loss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1964 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Wall 
Street Journal, in a February 5 editorial 
attaching the President’s farm message, 
repeated its now familiar pleas for what 
it terms a return to the “free marketing 

The Journal never defines this system, 
but invariably indicates it is something 
we can achieve only by going backward. 
There was, the Journal intimates, a 
golden age of freedom for farmers in our 
past that must be relocated and revived. 
And it usually makes the abandonment 
of existing programs for supporting the 
price of farm commodities the first step 
in that direction. 

Mr. Speaker, this Journal is widely 
read in the Nation’s business community. 
In casually casting aside programs for 
farm commodity price support, it gives 
no attention to the distress this solution 
to the farm problem would cause in both 
rural and urban areas of the Nation. 

In recent years, as a result of techno- 
logical advances, there has been a migra- 
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tion of farm people to towns and cities. 
There is another form of migration from 
the land to the city, however, and that 
is the movement of farm-earned dollars. 

If the Journal wants to throw farm 
Programs out the window it should, in 
all fairness, warn its most constant read- 
ers—the industrialists and businessmen 
and stock traders—that they would share 
the cost of such an action and the cost 
Would run well into the billions of 
dollars. 

A recent study by the Iowa State Uni- 
versity Center for Agricultural and Eco- 
nomic Development shows net farm in- 
come would drop by $5.7 billion—from 
$13.3 billion in 1962 to $7.6 billion in 
1967—without national programs to sta- 
bilize prices and production of feed 
grains and wheat. 

The $5 billion loss is tied to the aban- 
donment of only the feed grains and 
Wheat programs—the losses would 
mount even higher as dairy, cotton, to- 

, Peanut and conservation cost- 
programs were discarded. ‘ 

Five billion dollars will buy long cara- 
vans of cars, trucks and tractors; will 
buy thousands of refrigerators, TV re- 
Ceivers and other home appliances and 
furnishings; will buy rack after rack of 
Clothing and box after box of shoes; will 
build and remodel homes, and provide 
jobs in the factories and mills of cities 
&nd towns and for the building trades. 

Where will the industrialists, the busi- 
nessmen, the factory workers go to find 
& substitute for these billions of dollars? 

The Wall Street Journal was founded 
in 1882. 

In 1882 one American farmer produced 
enough food for himself and five others. 
Today 1 American farmer produces 
enough food for himself and 28 others. 
The skills of our farmers, and the pro- 
ductivity of our farms, have made their 
greatest gains in the years since the 
Carly 1930’s—years marked by farmer- 
Government cooperation in efforts to 

prove farm income. As recently as 
1930 the number of persons supplied per 
farmworker was slightly less than 10. 
Between 1940 and 1960 there was a gain 
of more than 15 in the number of per- 
Sons provided with food by a single farm- 
€r—from 10 to 25. Such progress does 
Not occur where free enterprise, free 
Competition and freedom for decision- 
Making by the individual are prohibited. 

I don’t know what percentage of dis- 
Posable income American families had 
to invest in food back in 1882. But as 
recently as 1939 consumers were spend- 

22.3 percent of their disposable in- 
Comes for food. In the war years the 
figure went up to nearly 27 percent. In 
the 1960's it has been around 19 percent. 

In 1963, American families had $403 
billion of spending money and they used 
Only 19 percent of it—$77_ billion—for 
the purchase of food. In 1948, 15 years 
€arlier, they were spending 25.5 percent 
Of their disposable income for food. If 
they had been required to spend the 
Same percentage of their 1963 income for 
food as they did in 1948, their grocery 
bill would have been $103 billion. 

Mr. Speaker, the greatest part of this 
Saving of $26 billion in 1963 in the cost 
of food to American consumers must be 
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attributed to the dramatic increase in 
efficiency in agricultural production and 
marketing. 

Does anyone believe that a substantial 
part of this increased efficiency should 
not be attributed to Government pro- 
grams? Government research has 
shown the way to more abundance and 
more efficient production. Price sup- 
ports and other assistance to farmers 
have given them the assurance of stabil- 
ity that is necessary to effective planning 
and the incomes with which to purchase 
the machinery, equipment, and tech- 
nological supplies that have brought 
about this increased efficiency. 

Even if there is subtracted from the 
$26 billion saving to consumers in 1963 
the full amount of the Department of 
Agriculture appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1964—about $6 billion—this still 
leaves a clear saving to American con- 
sumers in 1963 of approximately $20 bil- 
lion compared to 1949. 

As everyone knows, only a relatively 
small part of the Department of Agri- 
culture appropriation finds its way di- 
rectly to farmers. Less than $3 billion 
is programed for price-support opera- 
tions and approximately 60 percent of 
this will consist of nonfarm expendi- 
tures to warehousemen, transportation 
companies, and exporters, and to pay for 
food donated to needy persons. The 
other $3 billion of the appropriation goes 
to pay for a multitude of programs and 
services, many of which are directly for 
the benefit of consumers. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a reasonable con- 
clusion that in 1963, agricultural pro- 
grams did not cost consumers a cent, 
but saved them something more than $20 
billion compared to 15 years ago. 

Because of this saving in their food bill, 
city and town families are able to spend 
more for the education of their children, 
for health care, for homes and home 
furnishings, and for cars and recreation. 
How prosperous would these areas of the 
economy be in 1963 without the $20 bil- 
lion consumers are saving on food? 

In the Wall Street Journal's Farm 
Message editorial, reference is made to 
a proposed wheat program with the dec- 
laration it would be impossible to raise 
the incomes of growers above currently- 
anticipated 1964 levels without boosting 
the price of bread to consumers. The 
legislation recently developed by the 
Wheat Subcommittee of the House Ag- 
riculture Committee opens the avenue 
for better farm returns than would be 
possible without such legislation, and at 
the same time protects consumers from 
any bread price increase resulting from 
wheat costs. Under this bill, millers 
would be paying no more for wheat than 
they've been paying during the past year 
and there would be no reason whatever 
for an increase in bread prices. 

The Congress of the United States 
wasn't just looking for something to do 
when it tried to create some farm pro- 
grams in the 1920's and when it suc- 
ceeded in creating them in the 1930’s. It 
was acting in response to human and 
economic needs. 

The Congress, from time to time, has 
updated these programs in response to 
changing conditions—and the need to 
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update some of them again was made 
clear in the President’s farm message. 

Mr, Speaker, the story of food and ag- 
riculture in the United States of America 
is not the story of failure written in the 
editorial columns of the Wall Street 
Journal. It is a story of achievement, 
and the achievement is a blessing to 
every American consumer and the envy 
of all the world. 


Lincoln, Kennedy Seen Victims of Same 
Hatred 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1964 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues in the House an article in the 
Wakefield Daily Item, entitled “Lincoln, 
Kennedy Seen Victims of Same Hatred.” 
This article covers the highlights of a 
Lincoln’s Day speech before the Wake- 
field, Mass., Rotary Club by Attorney 
William J, Lee. Mr. Lee, a close personal 
friend of mine, is an outstanding citizen 
of Wakefield, and one of Massachusetts’ 
leading authorities on the life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln: 

LINCOLN, KENNEDY SEEN VICTIMS OF SAME 

n HATRED 

The atmosphere of hatred out of which 
grew the assassination of President John F. 
Kennedy was similar to, and in fact a part 
of, that which led to the killing of Abraham 
Lincoln, Attorney William J. Lee told the 
Rotary Club yesterday. 

Mr. Lee, one of Wakeflelds leading author- 
ities on the life of Lincoln, briefly traced simi- 
larities in the conditions surrounding the 
two Presidents. 

Lincoln, he found, was the object of per- 
haps more intense hatred than any other 
American public figure. He was vilified, 
maligned, insulted and condemned in newe- 
papers in both the North and the South, 
with a passion hard to duplicate in the his- 
tory of American politics. 

Standing at the base of this feeling against 
him was the issue of the Negro, then the 
Negro slave. 

Slavery in Lincoln's time was a matter of 
great economic significance. In 1860, Mr. 
Lee said, there were 4 million slaves, worth 
$2 billion. They held a value as chattel, 
like livestock, farm equipment or any other 
possession, and were vital to the burgeoning 
cotton-producing industry, he pointed out, 

President Lincoln was not an abolitionist, 
Mr. Lee told the group. Rather he did not 
want to see slavery expand into the new 
States and territories, and he was realistic 
enough to see that the Nation could not live 
forever half slave and half free. 

In Lincoln’s time there were severe penal- 
ties in the legal codes of many States against 
teaching slaves anything. Schooling was 
denied them, as was the right to religious 
worship. Educating a slave was 
tinder for a fire of rebellion which the slave- 
holder feared, the speaker said. 

Yet the slave actually was likely better off 
than the immigrant and native labor used 
in the North. Mr. Lee portrayed the slave as 
cared for fed and housed, with no need for 
money. In the northern factories, however, 
men, women, and children worked 12- and 
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13-hour days 6 days a week for poverty wages, 
and actually were subjected to the employer's 
whips, he said. 

But the northerners had freedom the right 
to education and the choice of how they 
would worship, Mr. Lee said. These three 
possessions put them in a class not equaled 
by the Negro. And that, Mr. Lee felt, made 
all the difference. 

In the hundred years since Lincoln, the 
speaker found that the Negro lot has been 
improved only a little. The Negro needs ed- 
ucation, with his freedom, and he has not 
achieved it. He needs protection from those 
who would deny him his right to worship 
and to the exercise of freedom in public 
places where he still is not allowed to go in 
many States. 

In the passion to prevent the Negro from 
attaining these things now, Mr. Lee saw the 
same hatred as those surrounding Lincoln 
and stemming from the same source, building 
up to a fever pitch around President Ken- 
nedy. The name “Kennedy” was anathema 
in the South before November 22, 1963. Poli- 
ticlans ran for office on the basis of the in- 
tensity of their hatred for John Kennedy. 
Members of his administration were physi- 
cally and verbally assaulted in the South. 

The pitch of southern hatred against Mr. 
Kennedy hardly can be understood here, Mr. 
Lee said, and it was similar to that which 
prompted Mr. Lincoln's advisers to spirit him 
through Baltimore and to the White House 
incognito, so he would not be attacked by his 
enemies before he eyen took office as Presi- 
dent. 

And 100 years later the same hatred seethed, 
and at least one major writer felt sure ahead 
of time that John Kennedy would be killed 
if he entered the roiling political battle- 
ground of the Southern States. 

“And what after these hundred years,” Mr. 
Lee asked in conclusion, “was John Ken- 
nedy trying to get for the Negro? A chance 
go to school, a chance to go to church, 
a chance to sit at a lunch counter and 
t a hotdog.” 
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Progress in Guam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1964 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
in my capacity as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
including membership on the Subcom- 
mittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs, 
I have had occasion to be concerned with 
the problems of the territory of Guam 
stemming from great damage done a year 
ago by typhoons. When I, in company 
with four of our colleagues, stopped in 
Guem last month en route to inspect 
US. operations in the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands, it was apparent 
that the people of Guam, with help pro- 
vided under the Guam Rehabilitation 
Act, had rallied very well under the lead- 
ership of Governor Manuel F. L. Guer- 
rero and pursuant to constructive enact- 
ments of the Guam Legislature. The 
progress of which I speak was ably 
elucidated in an eloquent speech by 
Governor Guerrero at the opening of the 
second regular session of the Seventh 
Guam Legislature, which my congres- 
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sional group had the privilege of attend- 


ing. 
Said speech reads as follows: 

ADDRESS TO THE SECOND REGULAR SESSION OF 
THE SEVENTH GUAM LEGISLATURE BY Gov. 
MANUEL F. L. Guerrero, JANUARY 13, 1964 


Mr. Speaker, honorable members of the 
legislature, reverend clergy, distinguished 
guests, and friends of Guam: 

I am deeply grateful for the opportunity 
to appear here today because itis my sincere 
hope and belief that January 1964. marks the 
beginning of a year of challenge and achieve- 
ment which will usher in a new era for the 
territory of Guam. 

This session of your honorable body and 
the months which follow it may well mark 
advancements which will lead to the time, 
in the not-too-distant future, when new 
meaning will be given the term often used 
to describe our Island America's Showcase 
in the Par East.“ 

We are highly honored to have with us 
today five Members of the U.S. Congress, and 
I join you in bidding them welcome. 

While they are in the territory I hope to 
brief them in detail on the progress which 
we are making slowly but surely in using 
Office of Emergency Planning funds and pre- 
paring to use appropriations from the Guam 
rehabilitation bill in rebuilding our island. 

The action of these gentlemen In assisting 
us in our rehabilitation program, as well as 
their presence here today, offers concrete 
evidence of the interest which our national 
Government has in Guam. 

Following their visit with us I hope they 
will return to Washington bearing the word 
to the Congress, the President, and the 
American people that Guam is working dili- 
gently to merit the confidence which our 
Nation has placed in us, 

So far as the Members of this honorable 
body are concerned, I do not intend to dwell 
at length on the progress we have made in the 
past 14 months. You gentlemen have been 
a vital part of that progress, and it is my 
firm belief that your accomplishments dur- 
ing that period will stand as a monument to 
you, both as individuals and as a legislature, 
because you have formulated a vast amount 
of sensible legislation which will greatly 
speed the redevelopment of our island. 

You are fully familiar with such things as 
our plans for reestablishing the commercial 
port and constructing a new and badly 
needed air terminal. 

You know, of course, the details of our 
massive plans for rebuilding many of our 
public facilities, in which we will be using 
to a great extent the Guam rehabilitation 
bill and other Federal programs. 

This will be a complex and exacting task 
and, in order to make sure it is performed 
with constant coordination, I have recently 
made ent the assignment of Mr. 
George Ingling as overall director of our 
rehabilitation, with the rank of Assistant 
Secretary. 

I honestly feel that we are making as 
much progress as possible, but even greater 
efforts and even more dynamic accomplish- 
ments are demanded now and in the days 
to come. I know I can count on you to 
deliver them, and I pledge all members of 
the executive departments will spare no 
efforts in helping carry out programs which 
our island must have in the next 3 years. 

Now I use that time period rather loosely. 

Some of the things we must accomplish 
can and will be completed before the end 
of 3 years. Others will take much longer— 
some even longer than many of us will 
serve in government. 

But let me remind you of two brief, 
simple phrases which may well become part 
of our Nation’s historical lexicon. 

On a cold, raw day in January 1961, in 
Washington, John Fitzgerald Kennedy de- 
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scribed the formidable task which lay be- 
fore him as he rallied the American people 
with a call for development of a peaceful 
and prosperous world. 

He admitted than many of the accom- 
Plishments he sought would not come in 
his administration, or in our lifetimes, 

But, he said this: “Let us begin.” 

And only a few short weeks ago, after 
an assassin’s bullet had ended the short but 
useful life of John F. Kennedy, his suc- 
cessor, Lyndon B. Johnson, stood before a 
joint session of the House and Senate, re- 
called those three determined words, and 
added to them. He said: “Let us con- 
tinue.” 

I propose that we take those two simple 
but ringing challenges as our guideposts as 
we work to make our territory the type of 
community which these two wonderful 
Americans have pictured and for which 
they have worked. 

As we mourn the tragic passing of the one, 
as we continue to give everlasting support 
to the other let us keep faith with these 
two great leaders. 

Now, as I said before, I believe we are 
making progress in the frustrating task of 
rehabilitating our island. 

Our tremendous building p ac- 
tually is just getting underway, but it has 
had the best planning and technical di- 
rection of all concerned, especially the Officer 
in Charge of Construction for the Comman- 
der of Naval Forces Marianas. 

I have the highest praise for that orga- 
nization which is overseeing the OEP phases 
of our rebuilding, and I believe we owe it a 
special word of appreciation. 

Within the next few months the fruits of 
these efforts will be dramatically apparent, 
and within 2 years I believe we will have a 
greatly improved physical plant for the oper- 
ation of our schools, our hospital, and other 
elements ot our government. 

But this is only a small part of our task. 

New public bulidings can mean only an 
empty promise to our children unless we can 
offer them a steadily improving standard of 
living which can, and must, match that of 
any section in the United States in a few 
short $ 

This is a debt which we owe them, and it 
will not be easy to pay. Our resources ad- 
mittedly are limited. Our island is remote, 
although the jet age and the nuclear age are 
reducing that remoteness day by day. 

We must keep pace with these new ages 
by developing an economy which will sustain 
us, and which will grow and expand in the 
coming years, even as our population is cer- 
tain to grow and expand, ; 

We must approach this period with imagi- 
nation. We must alalyze, husband, and de- 
yelop our resources to the fullest, and it is 
about some of these demands upon us which 
I want to speak briefly today. 

First, I would cite the fact that one of our 
greatest resources is our land, and too much 
of it has lain fallow too long. In the execu- 
tive branch we are initiating new studies on 
the utilization of our private as well as our 
government land. The time is long over- 
due when we must put more of it to work, 

I know the land of Guam, and I know the 
problems, but we must not shunt these prob- 
lems aside. 

There are among you some of the best and 
most imaginative minds on the island, and 
I urge you to join with us in seeking to make 
public lands more readily available, and to 
encourage in every way possible the profit- 
able use of private lands. And let none of 
us say that these are things which we can- 
not accomplish. 

I hope to present to you from time to time 

legislation aimed at solutions of 
these problems. I believe that we must take 
whatever steps necessary to elevate agricul- 
ture on Guam from the backyard garden 
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Status to the realm of commercial operation, 
With sound programs for development of 
large cultivated areas and effective marketing 
Programs. 

Another resource, which seldom is con- 
Sidered as such, lies within our government 
and the services which it renders to our 
People. We must move forward in several 
areas in this field, and shortly I will be send- 
ing you proposals for changes which I believe 
are vitally needed. 


I will again ask you to separate our Pub- ` 


lic Health Division from the Department of 
Medical Services, setting up Guam Memorial 
Hospital as a separate entity just as we 
have done with the College of Guam, the 
Public utility agency, and the commercial 
Port. This change wili, I believe, insure our 
People better medical attention, which is 
Something we cannot afford to deny them. 

In the interest of progressive government 
I will ask you to create a three-member city 
council for Agana. Our Capital city has been 
hampered too long by the lack of a modern 
Municipal system of government, which 
Could well lead to the solution of land 
Problems, as well as stimulate and control 
its orderly development as a show place. 

I believe also that this council can serve 
&8 a pattern for other municipalities as they 
develop and demand more modern govern- 
ment. 

In another move toward better govern- 
ment, I am going to ask that you extend 
the terms of our island judges from 4 to 
8 years. The members of our island bench 
hold important position which can affect all 
Of us, and I feel that it is only proper to 
lengthen these terms and free them from 
all possible burdens which could be imposed 
by the present shorter tenures. 

With the growth of our population and 
the continuing infiux of outside influences, 
I can foresee the possibility of shortcomings 
in our enforcement agencies which are now 
Scattered and uncoordinated in their opera- 

. Consequently, I intend to ask that 
You combine them all Into one Department 
Of Security and, in time, I hope to request 

you join me in various programs which 
Will strengthen and improve the standards 
Of this vital phase of government. 

Also in the field of government we are 
faced with personnel and morale problems 
Which we must correct. I am told that a 
Committee which you created by resolution 
to study our pay structure will be reporting 
to you shortly. I know you are faced with 
a tremendous task in implementing this re- 
Port, and I pledge to you all possible assist- 
ance from the executive branch in working 
Out inequities and formulating a sensible 
and more effective pay schedule. 

I know that you will, as you have in the 
Past, give sincere and thoughtful attention 

the problems within our government, 
and I call on every person on the public 
Payroll to consider himself and the services 
he renders as a resource for the betterment 
Of all residents of our island. 
us turn for a moment to something 
Which I am sure rankles the pride of most 
Of us. I am speaking of the physical ap- 
Pearance of our island. I would be the first 
to admit that it looks much better than it 
a year, or even a month ago. And cer- 
tainly a great deal of credit is due a large 
Majority of our residents who invested 
Money and effort in the removal of typhoon 
Wreckage and in cleaning their property. 

But all of their efforts are rapidly becom- 
ing negated because of the imaction of a 
Selfish few. 

You are going to be asked in this session 
to appropriate a sizable amount of money for 
the development of a tourism program, and I 
believe this is an excellent investment for 
the territory. 

I intend to proclaim shortly a period for 
an islandwide cleanup campaign, and I al- 
Teady have been promised the unlimited sup- 
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port of a number of our fine civic organiza- 
tions which take pride in our island and take 
pleasure in contributing to its welfare. 

But our tax money and our hard work will 
accomplish nothing if the individuals with- 
out pride remain inactive. 

We have on our books laws governing the 
cleaning of public nuisances from private 
property. Effective enforcement may well 
require amendment of these laws. 

I will be sending you shortly proposals in 
this field. And I will also send you a sepa- 
rate funding bill, allocating money to carry 
out a program under which the Government 
would remove unsightly and unhealthful 
wreckage and other debris where necessary. 

Property cleared in this manner will carry 
a llen until the Government is repaid for 
this service which it should not have to per- 
form. 

But we cannot allow this situation to exist 
longer, and I promise faithfully that any 
program you approve will be rigidly and 
rapidly effected. 

In another, more long-range, step to per- 
manently improve the appearance of Guam, 
as well as raise our standards, I will be pre- 
senting to you in the next 10 days initial de- 
tails on urban renewal programs proposed 
for Yona and Sinajana. You will be asked to 
pass resolutions aimed at securing funds for 
surveys, and planning for these projects. 

Let me remind you that this program is 
complex and will move very slowly. It will 
be many months before we can see definite 
action. But we must begin the modern re- 
development of our villages and I urgently 
request that you take the initial steps by 
adopting the resolutions. 

In the field of private housing we are mak- 
ing some progress toward our goal to place 
more of our people in typhoon-proof struc- 
tures. 

But here, again, we are faced with prob- 
lems, Liberalized Federal loan tee 

have been made available, and are 
still available. But it is readily apparent 
that a portion of our population cannot 
qualify under them, so we are studying the 
possibility of making additional home loan 
funds available through Guam Finance 
Agency. The agency's record of collections 
on home loans in this category is good, and 
an expanded program may well be indicated 
here 


Also in the field of housing we are faced 
with the problem of caring for over 40 fam- 
ilies on the welfare rolls who now live in the 
temporary tent units which we are com- 
mitted to remove within the coming months, 

These unfortunate people are the respon- 
sibility of the Government, and it is possible 
that some measure of local financing will be 
necessary to provide them with housing. 

In still another area pertaining to housing 
we have under study a plan to extend our 
building regulations which are not now ap- 
plicable to our rural areas, where the home- 
owner should have just as much protection 
as the urban dweller. 

I also expect to submit to you shortly the 
first of a series of proposals designed to 
modernize our commercial laws. It will take 
some time for us to Jointly accomplish this 
purpose, but the time is overdue for us to 
formulate new baisc laws which will create 
a more favorable business climate and offer 
more protection to the consumer. 

With reference to this proposed legislation, 
it is my intention to give you more time than 
you have had during some previous sessions 
to work upon it. We are going to make every 
possible effort to give you practically all of 
our administration proposals during the first 
15 days of the session. It is hoped that this 
will enable you to conduct studies and hear- 
ings at a sensible pace, and without the 
burdens of pressure that have plagued you 
at times in the past. 

I will, of course, send you our proposed 
budget just as soon as possible, 
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We have followed the policy laid down by 
President Johnson, who has called for pru- 
dence in Government spending. Fund re- 
quests from every department have been 
thoroughly considered and cuts have been 
made in every srea where reductions will not 
hamper services and advancements in our 
Government. 

I am pleased to tell you that I have had 
utmost cooperation from all departments 
who have been asked to tighten their planned 
expenditures in the interest of reaching a 
practical and sensible budget. 

Now I have attempted to touch on some 
of our plans and our needs, and I have, 
above all, attempted to stress the importance 
of development of our resources. 

But I have saved until now a few remarks 
on our most important resource—our people. 

Of great concern to me, and to a great 
many of our citizens, is the constantly grow- 
ing problem of juvenile delinquency. Our 
community is no different from others, as 
this is a national problem. But it is one blot 
on our social image which we must erase. 

Accordingly, we have asked for outside 
assistance, and a survey of our local prob- 
lems was launched last week by a specialist 
in this field. I am sure his report is going 
to point up a number of shortcomings and 
possibly some of them will require legisla- 
tion. Certainly all of them will demand of 
all of us more attention to this condition, 
which can spread In a cancerous fashion, 
tainting our entire community. 

Our people, considered as a vital resource, 
are closely tied to the development of a 
stable economy which must come for their 
own benefit. The development of this type 
of economy will depend greatly upon our 
ability to develop within our own people 
greater skills. 

Despite great odds, we do have an indus- 
trial potential which can be developed 
through the coming years. 

I am pleased to tell you that a number 
of people are taking a new look at our free 
port status and exploring possibilities for 
the development of light industries here. 

But one of the first things they will need 
will be a well-stocked skilled labor pool. 

In the past few weeks we have taken steps 
to strengthen our program in the trade and 
technical school, which has never received 
the attention it merits. We now have about 
200 students and, despite the handicaps of 
operating in the present inadequate plant, 
we hope to enroll 300 next fall. When the 
new facility is completed next year, we can 
handle 500, and I hope then to ask you to 
expand the school so we can eventually teach 
1,000 students. 

With the use of the new school, I intend 
to ask you and everyone on Guam to join me 
in a concentrated campaign to upgrade the 
status of that institution so that it will rank 
equally with our other high schools. 

Let us begin in these years when these 
deserving youngsters are in the formative 
ages to instill in them a respect for skills 
and a pride in craftsmanship. 

Let us remove any stigma now attached on 
Guam to a blue collar, and help these young 
people advance with dignity to proficiency 
and productivity. 

Already our efforts to improve the school 
are belng well received. The Guam Con- 
tractors Association has formed a yolunteer 
10-member advisory council which is work- 
ing with school officials on curriculum needs 
and other training phases. This council will 
assist in working out proposed legislation 
which you probably will receive in June to 
set up an effective apprentice program, 

I hope it will lead to the day when we can 
graduate craftsmen instead of poorly trained 
youngsters who become frustrated before 
developing into skilled workers who can con- 
tribute to themselyes and their community. 

It is expected that councils will be set up 
soon for the automotive, electronics, and 
other trades. 
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But all of this is not really enough if we 
are to develop a stable and ample labor pool 
which can advance industry, provide support 
for thousands of our people, and lessen our 
dependence on outside labor sources. 

One of our greatest problems cannot be 
solved by legislation. 

That is the creation within our business 
community of the desire and ability to offer 
greater incentives to good workers. 

We frequently hear criticism of our peo- 
ple who leave private employment for jobs 
in the military and Government. But can 
we blame them when the military and Gov- 
ernment offer the security of retirement 
plans, vacations, sick leave, and other fringe 
benefits which are taken for granted in all 
other areas? 

Some of our private firms offer these 
things, but a majority do not. As a result, 
we find a strange paradox on Guam. 

In other areas governments and govern- 
ment arms are faced with an exodus of good 
employees who leave to enter private em- 
ployment. Here, the situation is reversed, 
and will remain so until our business com- 
munity awakens by itself or is awakened by 
some outside infiuence to the fact that these 
benefits are accepted things in this day and 
time and will, in some manner, come eventu- 
ally: 

As I have said before, this problem is not 
a subject for legislation or Government 
action. 

But I do believe that we, as Government 
officials interested in the betterment of our 
entire community, should bend every effort 
to create the proper climate for such 
advancements. 

I regret that I have talked at such length. 
But as a former member of this legislature, 
I am always pleased to return here and dis- 
cuss with you our mutual problems. 


I am especially grateful to you for your 


year. 
riod, but it has not been a period when we 
were without friends. 

The Navy, the Air Force, and all the other 
Federal agencies, have. as always, been stead- 
fast in their support of our community, and 
our working relationships have never been 
better. 

We have found assistance and guidance in 
the Department of the Interior, the Budget 
Bureau, the Office of Emergency Planning, 
and countless other Federal agencies. 

The Members of the Congress have sur- 
passed all their previous generous efforts to 
show an interest in Guam and a willingness 
to help our island help itself. 

President Johnson is aware of our prob- 
lems and needs, and stands ready to support 
us just as did President Kennedy. 

Within our own Government, we have 
found loyalty and devotion in trying times. 
Great credit is due our teachers, our hospital 
workers, and the people in other depart- 
ments who have performed valiantly under 
the greatest of hardships. 

And, most certainly, we have all been en- 
couraged continually by the actions of all 
our people whose cooperation has been out- 
standing despite frustrations and personal 
inconveniences. 

In retrospect, I believe we can class 1963 
as n good year, in which we said “Let us 
begin.“ 


I am certain that, with the guidance of 
God, we can class 1964 as a year of challenge 
and achievement, when we can all say, “Let 
‘us continue.” 

Thank you. ye 
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An Address by the Honorable John E. 
Fogarty, of Rhode Island, at the An- 
nual Dinner of the Maryland Associa- 
tion for Mental Health, February 11, 
1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1964 


Mr.SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem of meeting the needs of the mentally 
ill has become more visible in recent 
years. The neglect of the past has been 
replaced with new opportunities for the 
care and prevention of mental illness. 
Recently my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Rhode Island, Congress- 
man Focarty, gave a talk on this timely 
subject before the annual dinner of the 
Maryland Association for Mental Health 
on February 11, 1964. Under previous 
permission I place the text of his ex- 
cellent remarks in the RECORD: 

REMARKS OF Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, SECOND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
or RHODE ISLAND, AT THE ANNUAL DINNER 
OF THE MARYLAND ASSOCIATION FOR MENTAL 
HEALTH, FEBRUARY 11, 1964 


I feel very much at home here in Maryland 
among you who share with me concern for 
the mental health of our citizens. You who 
have had it in your hearts to join this gather- 
Ing now have it in your hands to bring to 
your State a new era of promise for the men- 
tally ill and the mentally retarded toward 
which we have labored so long. 

We meet together at a time of great mo- 
mentum in our Nation’s drive against the 
mental illnesses. The community mental 
health centers program envisioned in recent 
Federal legislation, and toward which you are 
already planning in your mental health serv- 
ices, is a consummation of a nationwide ef- 
fort, of two decades of study and work. 

It is to this new opportunity I would like 
us to address ourselves this evening. 

Mental health care today concerns every 
city and community and State in the coun- 
try. This point has been made indelibly 
clear to us in Congress. I am sure it is just 
as clear to you, and that you in the Common- 
wealth of Maryland, who are no strangers to 
bold pioneering, will continue the vital plan- 
ning, the action essential to breaking from 
the dreary patchwork of old ways. 

We can look back to the days—the not-so- 
far-distant days—when the locked ward, the 
bolted door, and the barred window were our 
major gifts to the mentally ill; when they 
were regarded, if regarded at all, as inmates 
in the safe custody of State asylums. 

Today the large, isolated asylum is as ar- 
chaic as the last vestige of the narrow, one- 
lane roads we see beside our superhighways, 
the pock-marked relics which lead from no- 
where to nowhere. 

Indeed, no field of public health has under- 
gone more radical change than the care and 
prevention of the mental illnesses, It con- 
tinues to undergo change. In the last two 
decades, our ability to treat the mentally 
troubled and our capacity to prevent mental 
disorders have been greatly accelerated. 
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Steadily, our sole reliance on the mental hos- 
pital has diminished. Steadily, the very na- 
ture of the mental hospital itself has 
changed. We have begun to deal significantly 
with the mental health of our citizens in 
terms of our own time and knowledge, and 
not of some past century. 

Today we are far better prepared to give 
help to our people as they live in the com- 
munities of our affluent land. We can give 
help to the disturbed child, the unhappy 
adolescent, the troubled new mother. We 
can give help to the chronic alcoholic and the 
mentally retarded. We can give help to our 
growing number of elderly citizens. A vast 
Inheritance of knowledge and dedication has 
prepared us. Now let us move forward to 
provide that help on a broad scale. 

When I began my service on the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee 17 years ago, it 
may have seemed a poor risk to many to 
sponsor the National Mental Health Act and 
to provide funds for the new National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health. But in no field of do- 
mestic well-being am I more proud of our 
efforts, those first hesitant efforte to give 
national impetus against the problems of 
mental ills. 

For our States and communities can and 
do advance against the darkness of old sys- 
tems as they are shown the way. Under the 
National Mental Health Act, States must 
match each Federal dollar given for grants- 
in-aid with $1 from their own funds. In 
actual practice, however, the States are do- 
ing much more than this, By 1961 they 
were matching Federal funds of more than 
$6 million for community mental health sery- 
ices with $85 million budgeted by State and 
local governments. 

This fostering ot mental health care with- 
in the community is reflected in the spread 
of the Nation's outpatient psychiatric clinics. 
By 1961, our 500 clinics had grown to more 
than 1,500, sponsored privately or by schools, 
courts, universities, general and mental hos- 
pitals, charities, foundations, agencies for 
veterans, public health, and welfare. Today 
56 fewer persons per 100,000 population are 
in our public mental hospitals than there 
were in 1950, and clinics are treating as many 
patients as are admitted to public and private 
mental hospitals combined. 

On our mutual journey into mental health 
research, exploring the barriers of the mental 
illnesses has led us to other advances in the 
care of our people. Some disorders previously 
requiring long care were responding to short- 
er, intensive treatment, frequently in the 
general hospital near the patients’ families 
and homes. Today the number of psychia- 
tric patients admitted to general hospitals 
equals the number admitted to mental hospi- 
tals. These citizens are being helped through 
crises without the indignity of custodial 
care, This is another promising outcome of 
our Federal-local team. 

And I could cite other advances in the 
mental health care of our citizens in States 
alert to the model, the successful new trials 
proceeding without respite in our common 
resolve. 

In these trials, we have viewed mental 
health problems as a spectrum of problems 
requiring a spectrum of services. Many ele- 
ments combined to remove our old blind- 
folds, to give us this outlook. One element 
is the high cost of traditional, custodial hos- 
pital care—last year, this was more than $2 
billion. Another element is the buildup of 
medical knowledge stimulated in trying to 
find our way past this costly deadend. An- 
other element is our invigorating social in- 
sight inherited from the turmoil of the 
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world's people and the consequent revulsion 
at public neglect of our citizen’s needs. 

Thus, the stimulus we have mustered at 
the national level has stemmed, in democrat- 
ic partnership, the backwash of stagnant 
Medical care. Extensive Federal grants spur- 
ring research in mental health, training 
Workers in mental health, supporting experi- 
Mental projects, continue. Now they can go 
forward, with your help, into broad and in- 
tegrated systems of mental health services. 

To this end, the increasing National in- 
terest in the mental health care of our citi- 
zens has recently provided new momentum. 
Just 1 year ago our late President Ken- 
hedy delivered before Congress his unprec- 
edented message on mental illness and 
Mental retardation. Within months, the 
Federal Government provided action. With- 
in months, recommendations of the Joint 

on on Mental Illness and Health 

which could be implemented under the ex- 

isting law were written into the Federal 

t: more funds for improving mental 

hospitais, more funds for training hospital 

Personnel, more funds for care of the men- 
tally retarded. 

And, as a starting point for a new national 
mental health program, $8,400,000 was ear- 
marked for nationwide, long-range planning 
Of mental health services. It was an effort 
and a concept without parallel in the his- 
tory of public health in our land. 

For this planning, each State was first 
Summoned to survey its mental health needs 
and resources, and to have in readiness chan- 
nels into every county to insure a flow of 
Participation in the plans. In this common 
Cause, State agencies; lay groups represent- 
ing church, school, and industry; enforce- 
Ment officials; medical and social authori- 

met and still confer. The wide repre- 
Sentation in these preliminary moves toward 
has been as unique as the task. 

In the fresh mobilization against the men- 
tal Uinesses, other recommendations to the 
President were introduced before Congress 
as new legislation, passed, and signed into 
two new laws. 

One law amends the Social Security Act to 
assist States and communities in preventing 
and combating mental retardation, This is 
Public Law 88-156. It provides massive 
funds for four programs. For maternal and 
child health and crippled children's services, 
funds are increased by steps from $50 million 
& year in fiscal 1963 to $100 million in 1970 
and after. For maternity care projects de- 
Signed to prevent mental retardation, $120 
Million has been authorized over a 5-year 
Period. For research projects in maternal 
and child health and crippled children’s pro- 
grams, there is $8 million a year; and to en- 
Courage States to plan for action against 
— retardation, $2 million has been as- 


The other legislation, Public Law 88-164, 
SPpropriates, under title I, $126 million for 
construction of research centers for 
pental retardation, for university-associated 
&cllities, and for facilities for the care and 
tment of the mentally retarded. For 
teachers of mentally retarded, emo- 
tionally disturbed, and physically handi- 
Capped children, $47 million has been as- 
Signed under title III, $6 million will sponsor 
and demonstration projects in the 
education of these handicapped chiléren. 
Tt is title II of this act, directed to the 
Welfare of the general community, I now 
2 to your attention. This title provides 
e million in matching funds for the con- 
truction of community mental health cen- 
the, through 1967. Starting in fiscal 1965, 
ine money is being made available in increas- 
€ amounts, yearly, from $35 million to $50 
million in 1966 to $65 million in 1967, to give 
States ample time to complete their 
Mental health services planning. 
Ry is this act which provides the seed, 
urtured by your tending, from which your 
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coordinated mental health services can grow. 

If we are about to emerge upon a new hori- 
zon of care for our citizens, the community 
mental health center can be seen as its bright 
core. For the goal of these centers is the 
goal of all our efforts—to prevent the mental 
illnesses, to diagnose them promptly and ef- 
fectively when they do occur, and to rehabill- 
tate those who have suffered from mental 
disorders. 

Within our counties and within our great 
cities, the mental health center can be fash- 
ioned into an arsenal of our modern weapons 
against the mental ilinesses. These weapons 
include general diagnostic and evaluation 
service, acute inpatient service, outpatient 
service, day-care service, and emergency serv- 
ice available around the clock. We can arm 
our centers with rehabilitation service, con- 
sultation service, services for public infor- 
mation and education, supervision of foster 
homes and home visiting care. The center 
can become a place for research, and for the 
training of mental health workers needed in 
our ranks. Indeed, the center can be a com- 
munity haven within which our troubled 
compatriots can receive a continuity of care. 
As their needs change, they can move among 
the appropriate services, proceeding from 
diagnosis, to cure, to rehabilitation 
and then, should the need arise, back to 
treatment. 

These centers can perform another great 
function. As you know, help which we today 


call mental health guidance has been given 


to people since times of old by teachers, 
physicians, and clergy. By providing pro- 
fessional consultation for these indispensa- 
ble servants of the community, and for 
lawyers, law-enforcement officers, and social 
workers, the center becomes part of the very 
pulse of mental illness prevention. 

Since many of you may become involved in 
developing mental health centers in Mary- 
land—I understand that your mental hygiene 
commisioner has had the foresight to request 
again In his budget this year funds to start 
three mental health center programs—I 
should like to share with you a few of the 
points made to our Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee when we considered the support of 
mental health centers. 

One point made was that there is no in- 
tention of supporting facilities or services 
which duplicate—though they may extend— 
those already existing in a community. 

Another point made was that the com- 
munity mental health centers can be started 
in different ways. Each center can be as 
unique as its own community. It may func- 
tion under a variety of auspices: State, 
county, municipal, and voluntary. Phys- 
ically, it can exist under one roof or become 
the focal point of services conveniently lo- 
cated near each other. It can exist also un- 
der a variety of organizational arrangements. 

For example, in one city, the center may 
be based at a general hospital. Since most 
of the large general hospitals already furnish 
psychiatric care, a day service, night service, 
and outpatient service could be added all 
at once, or in stages. Another community 
may decide that its mental health center 
should start with an outpatient facility. In 
rural Pennsylvania, a tricounty mental 
health center established 3 years ago for out- 
patient treatment has already added a mobile 
unit, and anticipates expanding its services 
further. In New Haven, ambitious plans are 
already on the drawing board for a $2 mil- 
lion mental health center under university 
and city auspices. The possibilities are fiex- 
ible, various. 

The one common essential, however—a 
third point emphasized before us in Con- 
gress—is that to participate in the Federal 
funding, each center must fit within a com- 
prehensive, long-range plan for mental 
health services, the planning now underway 
in our States. 

Now let us consider some of the challenges 
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in moving forward with the new Federal 
benefits. 

As enacted, the law provides Federal aid 
for the construction of mental health cen- 
ters, not for their maintenance and staffing. 
Therefore, in order to share in the appro- 
priation, the States will have to indicate ade- 
quate support and staffing of the centers. 


. We in Congress who advocated Federal as- 


sistance for staffing hope now that most areas 
of the country will be able to provide this 
needed assurance to get their centers under- 
way. We hope that geographic differences 
and lack of funds or personnel will not de- 
prive some of our less well-off States of 
essential community services. 

Another challenge, faced by all planners, 
including Congressmen, is how to alter old 
systems while still being, as it were, en- 
trapped within them. In the planning for 
mental health services, all agencies, and ded- 
icated individuals involved must look be- 
yond whatever special prerogatives they may 
harbor, in benefit to the common good. En- 
tanglements over jurisdiction, while under- 
standable in such a broad effort, can only 
block our hard-won momentum. As a leg- 
isiator, I can well assure you that to gain 
support mental health leaders must present 
coordinated plans, a united front. 

Whether in Annapolis or in Washington, 
we legislators want to be reasonably sure 
that the money we appropriate makes rea- 
sonable sense, This, of course, presents an- 
other challenge to the planners of new ways. 

I commend to my fellow legislators, how- 
ever, that the public cost of providing more 
meaningful and more extensive mental 
health services may prove to be a wise in- 
vestment not only in-greater human happi- 
ness, but in budgetary savings in the long 
run. The results of one study, for instance, 
has shown that a vocational rehabilitation 
program for mental patients costing $53,000 
yielded reduced hospital costs of $449,000, 
and $256,000 in annual wages earned by the 
released patients. Investment in another 
project, in Pennsylvania, is conserving both 
funds and human dignity. There the cost 
of operating a screening center for patients 
headed for mental hospitals is more than 
offset by directing many to less costly out- 
patient care. 

Here in your own State, I understand, 
shortened hospital stays resulting from im- 
proved care and treatment has decreased the 
average cost of treating a patient 40 percent 
over- the past 10 years, 

To be sure, as we extend our services the 


of our economy. Individual fees, individual 
and group insurance will share the financial 
burden. But whatever arrangements we 
make for the care of the more vulnerable 
among us, we can in good conscience no 
longer withhold from the public the knowl- 
edge, the skills, the promise which science 
has laid at our door. 

In closing, I should like to salute you here 
in Maryland for the forward advances you 
have already made in behalf of the mental 
health of your citizens. These advances you 
are now prepared to weave into a concerted 
design of services for the future. 

You have moved to accredit your State 
mental hospitals, and you are still improv- 
ing them and expanding their service. You 
have moved to provide more programs of 
community care. In Baltimore, a new day 
hospital in a rented building is enabling 
menfal patients to spend their evenings and 
weekends at home. In the same city, a new 
clinic for alcoholics is bringing new hope to 
many families. You have moved to provide 
for patients discharged from mental hos- 
pitals and for the mentally retarded foster 
homes to replace the environment of insti- 
tutions, the environment of loneliness, 

Within the mental health profession, your 
many eminent citizens have also provided 
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leadership. The first psychiatric case regis- 
ter in the Nation is recording in Maryland 
data on the prevalence, patterns of treat- 
ment, and final outcome of mental disorders. 
One of the first preliminary plans for plan- 
ning mental health services was submitted 
by Maryland, and that planning is now pro- 
ceeding. 


These are some of Maryland's vital moves, 
and I am certain there are more. Surely 
you will be counted among the States tra- 
versing further up the road, toward com- 
munity mental health. From 61½ to $3 
million in Federal funds may be made avail- 
able to your State for the construction of 
mental health centers. With 145 centers 
across the Nation anticipated within the 
next 3 years, let it not be said that Mary- 
land failed to build for her citizens. 

As we meet in our halls of assembly, let 
us recall the words of Thomas Jefferson, who 
said: “The care of human life and happi- 
ness, and not its destruction, is the first and 
only legitimate object of good government.” 

As we meet in our halls of assembly, let 
us recall our late young President who was 
to be the tragic victim of the very kind of 
mental blot he sought to erase: the unseen, 
untended disorders which rebuke our civi- 
lization. Who knows how many untold acts 
of violence, days of trouble, and nights of 
misery shall never come to pass because of 
our present determinations? 

When President Johnson included mental 
illness in his first message to Oongress last 
year, the signal was clear: our Federal Gov- 
ernment, our States, and our communities 
have at last become inseparable partners 
against the tenacious shadows of public 
neglect, And in partnership, we shall ad- 
vance steadily toward new horizons of 
mental health care. For, finally, we are in 
view of the indeed, the lustrous 
reality that all but a small proportion of 
the mentally ill can achieve constructive 
living, and that the mental health of our 
people can and will be strengthened in every 
city and town in our land. 


Increasing Our Educational Opportuni- 
ties in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
expansion of educational opportunities 
for young people in our various States 
is a project which, as a former teacher, 
I have been exploring for some time. 
The Iowa plan which I have offered, is 
one of the approaches to help increase 
and improve the educational opportuni- 
ties for our people, by offering a tax 
credit for college expenses. 


In connection with civil rights and in- 
creased educational opportunities for mi- 
nority groups, especially Negro Ameri- 
cans, a number of constructive pilot 
projects have been set up at several uni- 
versities from California to New Hamp- 
shire to recruit talented Negro young 
men and women. A number of the most 
challenging and difficult, especially those 
at Princeton, Dartmouth, and Oberlin 
College in Ohio are being made possible 
through the Rockefeller Foundation. 
The National Scholarship Service and 
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Fund for Negro Students is supplement- 
ing the work of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and similar institutions. 

It is my sincere hope that this volun- 
tary, civic effort will encourage other 
citizens to contribute their share to this 
work. 

Below follows an article from the Wall 
Street Journal of January 29, 1964, con- 
cerning these programs: 

Many COLLEGES OFFER Extra FINANCIAL AID 
To RECRUIT NEGROES—SCHOLARSHIP PICTURE 
BRIGHTENS IN HOUSTON; PRINCETON CALLS 
RIVALRY FOR TALENT INTENSE 

(By Lawrence Lynch) 


Los ANocELES—Benny Robinson, a senior 
with a B plus average at Jordan High School 
here, figures he will need financial help to 
get through college. Since Benny's parents 
both work, the most he could ordinarily ex- 
pect would be a scholarship paying half his 
tuition, room, board and other educational 
expenses, 

Benny’s school counselors have told him, 
however, that at least two California univer- 
sities will probably offer to foot his entire 
higher education bill. Ironically, the reason 
for this special consideration is the same one 
that might have made it harder for Benny 
to get into college a few years ago; Benny 
is a Negro. 

Prodded by the stepped-up pace of the 
drive for civil rights, and their own liberal 
traditions, a number of northern and west- 
ern colleges are becoming increasingly con- 
cerned about their small Negro enrollments, 
As a result, they’re making special efforts, 
including offering extra financial aid, to re- 
cruit qualified Negro students. 

Qualified Negro applicants, however, are 
few and far between, educators say. “The an- 
nual pool of young Negroes who are prepared 
to meet the educational standards of univer- 
sities like Princeton is depressingly small,” 
says Princeton President Robert F, Goheen. 
“And because there are so few of them, the 
competition among universities to enroll 
them is nowadays intense.” 

TALENT SCOUT 


Two years ago Princeton and the seven 
other Ivy League universities formed a co- 
operative program for educational opportu- 
nity.” They commissioned Charles E. Mo- 
Carthy, Jr., a residence dean at Yale, to scout 
eastern urban centers and Southern States 
for Negro high school seniors with academic 
ability. Last spring, seven eastern women's 
colleges joined the program. Mr. McCarthy 
says a qualified Negro will get all the finan- 
cial help he needs. 

Mr. McCarthy's work and related efforts 
by individual schools seem to be paying off. 
Yale's freshman Negro enrollment increased 
to 12 last fall from 6 the year before; Prince- 
ton's jumped to 10 from 2 or 3 over the 
same period. Wellesley College, one of the 
women's schools participating in the program 
last fall brought in nine Negro coeds from 
Southern Negro colleges to spend their junior 
year at its Massachusetts campus. 

Interest in Negro students goes well be- 
yond these 15 schools. The National Schol- 
arship Service and Fund for Negro Students 
(NSSFNS) reports the number of colleges 
accepting Its applicants increased to 353 from 
319 in the last 2 years. NSSFNS helps Negro 
high school students decide where to go to 
colelge, passes along their records to in- 
terested schools and helps them win financial 
aid. 

Richard L. Plaut, president of the service, 
says such Southern schools as Davidson Col- 
lege, Duke University, and Tulane University 
have asked for NSSFNS applicants for the 
first time within the last year, He adds that 
the number of schools awarding scholar- 
ships to the service's applicants climbed to 
214 from 186 over the last 2 years. 
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PICK AND CHOOSE 

Many top-ranking Negro high school sen- 
jors this spring will be able to pick and 
choose among scholarship offers. John E. 
Codwell, principal of all-Negro Jack Yates 
Senior High School in Houston, expects that 
most students in the top 10 percent of the 
present senior class will get scholarship 
offers from at least two colleges and all stu- 
dents in the top 5 percent will get offers 
from at least three schools. 

Some colleges are trying to develop more 
qualified Negro applicants by encouraging 
them early in their high school careers. Ad- 
mission officers from seven southern Cali- 
fornia colleges will visit four predominately 
Negro Los Angeles high schools this spring, 
mainly to try convincing Negro 9th and 10th 
graders that scholarship money is plentiful 
for students with high marks. 

Princeton, Dartmouth College, and Ober- 
lin College are setting up summer sessions 
for selected students in the early stages of 
secondary education; the students are from 
low-income families and most will be Ne- 
groes. The programs, operating under $150,- 
000 Rockefeller Foundation grants, will test 
where intensive study can help students 
overcome inadequate educational back- 
grounds and prepare for college. 


Let’s Make Up Our Mind 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1964 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the March 1964 edition of the Farm 
Journal: 


Ler’s Make Ur Our Minp 


You'll have to pardon us if we seem puz- 

zled. Like a lot of other ordinary American 
citizens we don’t know too much about the 
intricacies of foreign policy. But we do know 
this: 
Up to February 1, 175 American boys have 
died in a far-off place called Vietnam while 
the rest of us have looked the other way. 
We've got 15,500 more American boys down 
there exposed to being shot—and we still 
have 50,000 facing a Communist enemy in 
Korea. 

We're putting up with a nest of virulent 
communism 90 miles off our shores—one that 
tests our resolve by shutting off the water 
at our Guantanamo Bay naval station and 
that spreads flames all over Latin America 
and as far as Zanzibar off the coast of Africa, 
while we patiently traipse around with a 
bucket trying to douse the fires. 

We know well enough where the money 
and men to make this trouble come from— 
Moscow. And Khrushchev, embracing Castro 
for the photographers, tells us to keep hands 
off his boy—the same Khrushchey with whom 
we are now trying to buddy up. 

Meanwhile— 

France, a presumed ally, tries to embrace 
Red China. She does all she can in other 
ways to embarrass usin southeast Asia, where 
American boys are dying. 

Great Britain, our friend, comes to Castro's 
rescue with several hundred buses. For 
what? For a few bucks. 

Canada, another friend, has been bailing 
out Mao in Red China for years with huge 
shipments of wheat. Commercially it has 
paid. These and the big sale to Russia last 
fall have sopped up all the wheat Canada 
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could raise, while we sat on a surplus here. 
Now there's veritable footrace to see who can 
get to the Communist world with the 
mostest firstest.” 

And how about us? We're no better. For 
dollars, and nothing but dollars, and with- 
out a single politica] concession or even an 
attempt to get one, we're almost in a frenzy 
to sell wheat to Russia (while righteously 
denying any to Red China and criticizing 
Britain for selling buses to Castro). 

We're so anxious to take in the money that 
We'll apparently make any concession neces- 
sary. We uttered brave words at the time of 
the deal—to quiet our own citizens. The sale 
Would have to be for cash on the barrelhead. 

Ow we've retreated and let it be for credit. 
The grain had to be shipped in American 
bottoms. Well, maybe only half of it in 
American ships, we were presently saying. 
And when the Russians wouldn’t agree to 
that, because American ships charge more, we 
simply paid the exporter an extra 14 cents per 

el, to relieve the Russians of the neces- 
Bity. This was a quiet little deal in which 
the U.S. taxpayer footed the bill without even 
knowing it. 

Meanwhile we shell out billions upon bil- 
lions to contain communism. That's what 
much of our huge foreign aid expenditure is 
really for. Certainly it’s what our enormous 
Military expenditure is for. 

We send Bobby Kennedy half way around 
the world to try to quiet Mr, Sukarno in 

onesia; we dispatch other trouble shooters 
to Africa and Central and South America; 
We have Adlai Stevenson make another wrist- 
Slapping speech in the United Nations; we 
get contradictory reports from Secretary Me- 
Namara on how our war is going in Vietnam. 
The less said about it the better, apparently. 
Let's not look now. Maybe it will just go 
away. 

Too bad about the 175 American boys, of 
Course, but things like that can't be helped. 

They can't? Well certainly they can't so 

g as we have no clear foreign policy versus 
Communism, and so long as we lack the guts 
to enforce a policy even if our Government 

one. 

Isn't it about time the United States of 

ca decided how to fight this cold war, 
then fought it? 


Suburbia: An Analysis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1964 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Choate School News entitled Sub- 
urbia: An Analysis,” by Chris Meyer, a 
Student at Choate. The article is a 
timely and interesting one, and I am 
Pleased to enclose it at the request of our 
former colleague, the Honorable John A. 
McGuire. 

SUBURBIA: AN ANALYSIS 
(By Chris Meyer) 

Within the last decade.a new kind of com- 
munity has emerged in the United States. 
Different from the homes of the country or 

Apartments in the cities, the dwellings of 
these towns are inhabited permanently, and 
yet the inhabitants are not there most of the 

. The areas described, of course, are the 
Suburban districts of the country. For every 
City there is a suburbia. Pittsburgh has its 
y- New York has its Greenwich. It 
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is nowadays in evidence, moreover, that these 
communities show the pulse of the upper 
class populous in the United States. When 
one examines the society of these villages, 
one sees many weak points that have af- 
fected the social structure of the entire 
country. 

How does suburbia attack the family? 
What are its germ carriers? How does the 
germ infect its victim? It starts with the 
father wanting to work in the city but live 
in the country. This, of course, is almost 
entirely impossible if he wants to go home 
each night. So he settles for, instead of the 
farm he really envisions, a ranch house in a 
suburban area, Unfortunately, he finds that 
there are many other fathers who are dolng 
exactly the same thing. They all have to 
commute to make a living. Thus the men of 
the community form a sort of informal fra- 
ternity, going to work on the 8:09 and coming 
home each night on the 5:05. Here the trou- 
ble begins. The fathers of the families, be- 
ing in the city all day, are now greatly sepa- 
rated from the home. The children know 
him only vaguely, since they only see him 3 
or 4 hours a day. The infants thus miss the 
paternal relationship which should prove 30 
valuable to them in later years. The boys 
miss the firm, stable hands guiding them 
through life; the girls miss their conceived 
perfect man. As a result, the children as a 
whole become more unstable, and juvenile 
delinquency flourishes, 

An even more hideous effect.stems from the 
sustained marital relationship; the woman of 


the house becomes far more independent in - 


her thinking. She finds things to do while 
hubby is at the office. She may get a job, 
for instance, in some store or organization. 
Moreover, due to the lack of time spent with 
her beloved spouse, her views begin to differ 
from those of her husband, These differ- 
ences could only be resolved by constant 
companionship with her beloved one. As a 
result of arguments of this trivial nature, the 
husband and the wife get further and fur- 
ther away from each other and the divorce 
rate steadily climbs. 

How, moreover, are the fathers affected? 
What happens to them while leading this 
hustle-bustle life of commuting? To start 
with, they become extremely rundown and 
tired. After a hard day, they have barely 
enough strength to climb into their beds. 
Through this lack of energy, they lose in- 
terest in everything except their work and 
sleep. They cease to read books—no time for 
that. They stop all hobbies. They play no 
sports and consequently become fat and out 
of shape. The men become sloppy and un- 
clean. They find little time to do such in- 
significant chores as polishing their shoes, 
getting a good shave, or making sure their 
clothes are properly cleaned and pressed. 
They often go to work with egg still on their 
faces or spots on their ties. This, moreover, 
influences their children and they too be- 
come very messy, dirty and ill groomed, 
through no fault of their own. 

The community itself also suffers in the 
hands of this sort of a person. The whole 
society revolves around a core of status- 
seeking businessmen. There is so much 
“trying to beat the Joneses” that it even 
affects the children, The kids are only 
allowed to play with certain people. Classes 
are formed and strictly obeyed, even to the 
extent of governing which part of town to 
settle in. Each smali district forms its own 
social group and even its own area govern- 
ment in some cases. Everybody lives to talk 
about other people’s faults and to spread 
false rumors behind their neighbors’ backs. 

How does this affect you? In most cases 
it affects you directly. Over 50 percent of 
the boys at Choate come from urban or sub- 
urban districts. How could it affect you, if 
you are not one of these areas? The United 
States is growing all the time. Small towns 
are growing into great cities. Perhaps your 
village is next on fate’s list. How can you 
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stop this decline in society? If anyone knew, 
he would have the secret of utopia. 

Each day into the great cities of the Na- 
tion—New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles— 
swarm thousands of suburban businessmen. 
Each day, at the hour of 5 or 6 in the 
afternoon, the same thousands of suburban 
businessmen swarm out of the cities to their 
homes in suburbia. Each day, the business- 
men spend 1 to 3 hours transporting them- 
selves to and from their offices in the cities, 
Each day, the suburbanite keeps the stock 
market moving through his investments. 
Each day, the suburban businessman acts as 
an agent for this investor. Each day, sub- 
urban businessmen run the various advertis- 
ing agencies. Each day, suburban business- 
men run this Nation. 


It’s Time for a Change, 
Says Bob Wilson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from California, Congress- 
man Bos WILsoN, addressed a gathering 
at a Lincoln Day dinner in Penobscot 
County, Maine, and I wish to include in 
the Recorp an article in the Bangor 
(Maine) Daily News, of February 13, 
1964, concerning the distinguished gen- 
tleman’s talk: 

SHow or Guts ASKED BY 

CONGRESSMAN 
(By Nelle Penley) 


Lashing out at the Johnson administra- 
tion, Representative Bos WiLson, Republi- 
can, of California, declared Wednesday eve- 
ning that “if there ever was a time for a 
change in our foreign policy and for an end 
to peaceful coexistence and those who are 
pushing it—it is now.” 

Wrtson addressed more than 150 Republi- — 
cans at a Lincoln Day dinner held at Pilots 
Grill under the sponsorship of the Penob- 
scot County GOP Committee. 

Citing the armed conflicts now going on 
in the world, Winsom said already all but 5 
of the 36 independent African States have 
abandoned any pretense of democracy. 
“These,” he declared, “are just a few of the 
current crop of coexistence bankruptcies.” 
He also mentioned French President de 
Gaulle's recognition of Red China and the 
Cyprus, Cuba, and Panama crises. 

He told the group that he mentioned this 
complete collapse of our foreign policy house 
of cards, because it has cost us, since we 
started to buy peace at any price, more than 
$100 billion. 

“We've tried to give and it hasn't worked. 
We've tried give in—it hasn't worked. Let's 
try give up all this expensive shilly-shallying 
and show some guts,” the speuker urged 
pointing out that he felt this approach 
would work. 

“Let's tell the world that Uncle Sam is 
through with catering to Communist 
capers—tis through with being the live one 
for global beatmiks—is going to give back 
with interest the shin kicks he’s been get- 
ting and give them back in a much more 
vital place.” 

“Isn't that what every partiotic American 
wants?“ he asked. 

Speaking of the Great Emancipator, WIL- 
son said the Republican Party has always 
been the party of freedom. When slavery 
became an issue, he said, there was no talk 
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of peaceful coexistence with the slave 
States. Slavery to the Republicans was in- 
tolerable. We honestly believe that all men 
were created equal and should therefore live 
as equals with equal opportunity for all. 
The speaker said that today that is one of 
the planks in the Republican platform and 
always will be. 

“If Lincoln were alive today, and saw our 
world of chaotic divisions and subdivisions— 
if he knew of the ultimate weapons we pos- 
sess—he would be amazed at our blindness. 
He would cry out, I am sure, ‘If a nation 
eannot so endure, how much less the 
world?’ 

Wiso felt Lincoln would recognize co- 
existence as a stopgap measure and would 
never have believed in it as a permanent 
mode of international living. He would 
have recognized it for the stopgap measure 
that it is. He would have known that it 
was born of wishful thinking and—as a so- 
lution to our present world problems as 
phony as a three dollar bill. 

The California Congressman warned his 
listeners, “Every day that we have dealings 
with the Communists and play along with 
them we are increasing their strength, build- 
ing their resources for the inevitable show- 
down. We are playing a game of global 
poker today. 

“Peaceful coexistence is Just another word 
for appeasement and you know where that 
leads, It’s peaceful coexistence Johnson 
style when he gave the Kremlin a credit 
card to purchase wheat for the Russians 
and when we signed the nuclear test ban.“ 
the speaker charged. 

“We are practically at war with Russia. 
It may be labeled as the ‘cold war’ but the 
fact is that Red Russia's policy toward us 
has not been altered a single degree—Russia 
is waging war on us,” asserted WILSON. 

He paid high tribute to Representative 
Currronp G. Melxrmx, candidate for U.S. 
Senator in the coming campaign against 
Democratic Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE, and 
who introduced him Wednesday evening. 

Witsow termed McIntme one of the finest 
men who has ever come down to Washing- 
ton,” pointing to his sincerity, honesty, and 
hard work, 

Norman Minsky, of Bangor, presided at the 
meeting and the invocation was given by 
Dr. Frederick W, Whittaker. Both are mem- 
bers of the Maine Legislature. 


The Quarantine of Cuba in International 
Law 
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Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, the national 
commander in chief of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Joseph J. Lombardo, of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., in a recent speech vig- 
orously urged the establishment of a 
naval patrol between Red Cuba and the 
Panama Canal. 


Explaining the VFW suggestion, Com- 
mander Lombardo said: 

It is abundantly evident that Communist 
agitators were behind much of the tragic 
rioting against the U.S. zone in Panama. 
On the basis of the past record of Red sub- 
version, it is merely realistic to expect that 
there will be more Red effort to embarrass, 
weaken, and dislodge the United States from 
control on our vital Panama Canal. 
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This is no spur-of-the-moment incident 
and the United States must take positive 
and effective measures for our own strategio 
safety. Therefore, our Government should 
immediately establish a naval patrol—a 
quarantine—between Castro’s Cuba and the 
Panama Canal area. The purpose of this 
patrol would be to prevent the further ex- 
port of Red subversion, weapons, and propa- 
ganda from Cuba to Panama and all Cen- 
tral America, 

It should be remembered that there is 
much precedent from such a quarantine pa- 
trol. One was established by President Ei- 
senhower during the Honduran crisis. Also, 
President Kennedy put elements of the 2d 
Fleet between Cuba and the Dominican Re- 
public during the crisis resulting from the 
assassination of Trujillo. In both instances 
a purpose was to prevent Cuban-based Com- 
munists from exploiting the troubled areas. 
If such action was justified then, and it cer- 
tainly was, then a similar naval patrol be- 
tween Red Cuba and the Panama area ts fully 
justified now. Such a patrol would in a 
real sense be a quarantine, preventing com- 
munism from further poisoning our rela- 
tionship with our longtime friends in Cen- 
tral America. 


Concluding, 
said: 

We had better let our friends, as well as 
our enemies, know that we don't intend to be 
intimidated by the mobs, and we aren't go- 
ing to knuckle under to arrogant demands to 
renegotiate our control of the Panama Canal 
Zone. If we ever agree to renegotiating our 
authority in the U.S. zone, then we will 
have triggered a chain reaction of disaster, 
and our base rights at Guantanamo Bay will 
be the next Communist target for negotia- 
tion. 


Commander Lombardo's statement 
gains additional merit and force in view 
of the timely article by Dr. Edward D. 
Re, Chairman of the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission of the United 
States in the January Air Force Judge 
Advocate General's bulletin. Dr. Re is a 
professor of law at St. John’s University 
School of Law and is currently on leave 
of absence. He received his B.S.—cum 
laude—and LL. B.—summa cum laude 
degrees from St. John’s University, his 
J.S.D. degree from New York University. 
He is vice chairman of the Section of In- 
ternational and Comparative Law of the 
American Bar Association. He is a mem- 
ber of the New York State bar, and holds 
the rank of lieutenant colonel in the Air 
Force Reserve—JAG—International Af- 
fairs Division—MOARS—OTJAG, Head- 
quarters, USAF. 

I would like to insert herewith in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RxconD Dr. Re's excellent 
analysis of the Cuba quarantine: 

THE QUARANTINE OF CUBA IN INTERNATIONAL 
Law 
(By Edward D. Re) 

“This urgent transformation of Cuba into 
an important strategic base—by the presence 
of these large, long-range, and clearly of- 
fensive weapons of sudden mass destruc- 
tion—constitutes an explicit threat to the 
peace and security of all the Americas in 
flagrant and deliberate defiance of the Rio 
Pact of 1947, the traditions of this Nation 
and hemisphere, the joint resolution of 
the 87th Congress, the Charter of the United 
Nations, and my own public warnings to the 
Soviets. 

“Neither the United Statese of America nor 
the world community of nations can tolerate 
deliberate deception and offensive threats 
on the part of any nation, large or small. 


Commander Lombardo 
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We no longer live in a world where only 
the actual firing of weapons represents a 
sufficient challenge to a nation’s security 
to constitute maximum peril. Nuclear weap- 
ons are so destructive and ballistic missiles 
are so swift that any substantially in- 
creased possibility of their use or any sud- 
den change in their deployment may well 
be regarded as a definite threat to peace. 

“The 1930’s taught us a clear lesson: Ag- 
gressive conduct, if allowed to grow un- 
checked and unchallenged, ultimately leads 
to war. This Nation is opposed to war. 
We are also true to our word. 

“In the defense of our own security and 
of the entire Western Hemisphere, and under 
the authority entrusted to me by the Consti- 
tution as endorsed by the resolution of 
Congress, I have directed that the following 
initial steps be taken immediately: 

“First. To halt this offensive buildup, a 
strict quarantine on all offensive military 
equipment under shipment to Cuba is being 
initiated. All ships of any kind bound for 
Cuba from whatever nation or port will, if 
found to contain cargoes of offensive weap- 
ons, be turned back. This quarantine will 
be extended, if needed, to other types of cargo 
and carriers. 

“Our goal is not the victory of might but 
the vindication of right—not peace at the ex- 
pense of freedom, but both peace and free- 
dom, here in this hemisphere and, we hope, 
around the world.” 


I. INTRODUCTION 


In these stirring words, on October 22, 1962, 
President John F. Kennedy announced to 
the world the US. quarantine of Cuba. 
With an already assured place in history, the 
President of the United States, on that his- 
toric day, thus revealed to a world explosive 
with tension and fear, a new device of the 
international legal order. Specifically aimed 
against Cuba's definite threat to the peace, 
and with a clear realization of the dreadful 
risks, the United States embarked upon a 
quarantine of Cuba. 

In assessing the peril-infested times that 
preceded and followed the President’s historic 
decision, future historians may well agree 
that the quarantine of Cuba was the most 
significant single event of this era. Fully 
cognizant of the speed and destructive force 
of nuclear weapons, that decision, by re- 
affirming a free nation’s love of freedom more 
than peace, thereby preserved both peace and 
freedom, 

Indeed, much will be written concerning 
the momentous decision of that fateful day. 
Historians, however objective, will empha- 
size certain aspects of the event from the 
viewpoint of their particular interest. 
Whether viewed politically, philosophically 
or militarily, all authors will have a great 
deal to record for future generations. 

To the lawyer, whose professional disci- 
pline instinctively causes him to question the 
legality of all human action, the foremost 
question will concern the legal basis of the 
quarantine. Indeed, it is a tribute to the 
lawyer that he will permit his thoughts to 
focus upon the lawfulness of the action— 
even though his very survival might have 
been in the balance. 

There is no doubt that much will be writ- 
ten about the quarantine of Cuba, Many 
phases of this emerging literature are al- 
ready apparent to the legal scholar. For 
the international lawyer, the questions will 
be very specific and sharply defined. What 
are the provisions of the Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance of 1947—-the 
Rio Pact—that authorized the announced 
action? Are there provisions in the Charter 
of the United Nations that have a bearing 
upon the legality of that decision? Did 
there exist generally accepted principles of 
international law pertaining to a quarantine 
of Cuba? What are the traditions of this Na- 
tion and hemisphere, and on what pro- 
mulgations are they based? 
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Presumably, at some polnt the discussion 
must come to grips with the basic question 
Whether the concepts of international law, 
Particularly those surrounding 19th century 
naval warfare, are adequate to cope with the 
Problems ushered in by the nuclear age. 
Since the action against Cuba was a quaran- 
tine, the lawyer inevitably must anticipate 
the question “How does a quarantine differ 
Irom a blockade?“ 

Even the most cursory answer would have 

commence with the concepts of interna- 
tional law that deal with those acts of a 
nation termed “ats short of war.” The lay- 
man will now learn that the blockade is only 
One_of these acts and that the term itself 
refers to two different actions, depending 
upon whether it is a belligerent or a pacific 
blockade. Soon, in a genuſne attempt to en- 
lighten, the international lawyer will find 
himself explaining not only the legal aspects 
Of blockade, but also other more or less re- 
lated notions such as embargo, interdiction, 
intervention, reprisal and retorsion, These 
terms, although well known to the interna- 
tional lawyer and therefore capable of defi- 
nition, assume new meaning depending upon 
time, place, and surrounding circumstances. 
Such, the layman will be told, is the fiexi- 
bility and adaptability of the law. Still, the 
question will persist, “Why a quarantine?” 
&nd how does it differ from these other no- 
tions “well known to the international law- 
yer”? 

II. LEGALITY IN INTERNATIONAL LAW 

It may be appropriate at the outset to note 
certain jurisprudential difficulties that exist 
in defining the notion of legality in the in- 
ternational sense. The difficulty goes to the 
very roots of international law. Austinian 
Jurists often observe that there is no such 
thing as international law in the strict legal 
sense and that the concept of legality, there- 
fore, is largely meaningless. On the other 
hand, the international lawyer may point to 
& host of principles that actually exist, and 
&re in fact observed by the community of 
nations. Whether this observance or com- 
Pliance is ultimately founded upon mutual 
Or unilateral self-interest, the effectiveness 
©f various international sanctions, or the 

tes of necessity, poses interesting juris- 
Prudential questions, Clearly the legality of 
an act in the international legal sense must 
be ultimately concerned with the aims of in- 

tional law itself. These aims or pur- 
Poses may range from the fostering of peace 
and the advancement of human civilization 
to simple self-preservation, It is this un- 
Settled atmosphere surrounding the basic 


aims of international law that beclouds the 


legality of international acts such as the 
Quarantine of Cuba. 

Not only the international lawyer, but 
diplomats and those concerned with foreign 
Policy may wish to make additional in- 
Quiries, Does the act offend the interna- 
tional conscience? Does it further world 
Peace and order? Is it reasonable in con- 
ception and in execution? Are there anal- 
gous precedents in international law? 

The student also knows of other relevant 
aspects of international law. For example, 
Under the traditional international law of 
reprisals, some acts admittedly illegal may, 
Under certain circumstances, become legal 
Other acts which are nor- 
mally considered unlawful in time of peace 
may be lawful in time of war. And inter- 
national law has finally begun seriously to 
Question the legality of war itself. 

Nevertheless, the legality of the Cuban 
Quarantine may be examined in light of the 
two chief sources of international law. The 
first is international law, which 
may be found in the custom and usage of 
Countries, This source is “based upon the 
common consent of nations extending over 
® period of time of sufficient duration to 
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cause it to become crystallized into a rule 
of conduct.“ The second is conventional 
international law, which consists of treaties, 
pronouncements of foreign offices, state- 
ments by writers, and decisions of certain 
national and international tribunals? 


III. THE QUARANTINE UNDER CUSTOMARY 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 


(a) History of the term 


The quarantine of Cuba has been referred 
to by several titles. Although many have 
described it as a “limited naval blockade,“ 
the U.S. proclamation was actually entitled 
“Interdiction of the Delivery of Offensive 
Weapons to Cuba.“ The term “quaran- 
tine,” even apart from its common meanings 
in medical and legal practice, has had a long 
history in maritime law. It originally meant 
a period of 40 days, during which a ship 
arriving in port, and suspected of being in- 
fected with a malignant or contagious dis- 
ease, was obliged to forbear all intercourse 
with the shore. The word Is still used in a 
wider sense to indicate any forced stoppage 
of travel, communication, or intercourse, 
due to contagion or infections—including the 
spreading of plant and animal pests on land 
or by sea: Although the imposition of a 
traditional quarantine was indeed a forceful 
and unfriendly display of power, it has been 
universally regarded as a peaceful act of 
self-preservation. 

Apart from the obvious analogy to the 
spread of disease, President Kennedy's choice 
of this term to describe the Cuban blockade 
may be regarded as extremely significant. 
Rather than utilize the warlike language of 
blockade, the President indicated, from the 
very beginning, an intent to characterize the 
act as essentially peaceful. 

(0) Acts short of war 


Referring solely to the limited naval 
blockade of Cuba, the quarantine may be 
included in the series of measures in that 
area of international law entitled “Acts 
Short of War.” These acts may range from 
minor international insults, such as placing 
a lesser official in charge of a consulate, to 
substantially warlike acts short of formally- 
declared war itself. International law has 
sought to categorize and define these acts 
short of war by listing them in order of their 
severity and by defining their respective 
elements.. The spectrum includes such 
actions as the imposition of higher tariffs, 
restrictions on currency, the sequestration 
of foreign property, the severing of diplo- 
matic relations and other acts of interna- 
tional harassment. The cold war of this 
decade has added several measures to the 
list: Jamming of radio broadcasts, propa- 
ganda barrages, denunciations before various 
international organizations, and the recog- 
nition of competitive governments, to men- 
tion but a few. 

It has been indicated that certain acts 
short of war, although unlawful in time of 
peace, may be lawful in time of war. It 
has also been said of these retaliatory meas- 
ures that they “have come about by the 
absence of law-enforcing machinery in in- 
ternational law. Thus, a method has been 
developed that is not war and yet is intended 
to redress wrongs committed by another 
state forcefully and summarily.” * 


(c) Retaliation, retorsion, and reprisal 

The terms “retaliation,” “retorsion,” and 
“reprisal” are generally used loosely and in- 
terchangeably to describe these acts short 
of war. Retaliation, the most general term, 
is not a technical concept and does not 
have a well-defined meaning. Retorsion is 
used to define those acts that are legal but 
deliberately unkind and discourteous which 
are taken to redress prior acts likewise legal 
but also unkind and discourteous. Increases 
of tariff rates are a familiar example. 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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Reprisals, on the other hand, are usually 
defined as injurious and otherwise Interna- 
tionally illegal acts of one state that are 
permitted as measures of redress against an- 
other state for its own international delin- 
quency. These may take a great variety of 
forms. 5 

Traditional international law has recog- 
nized three conditions which would justify 
a reprisal. First, the reprisal must be pre- 
ceded by an act contrary to international law. 
Second, it must be preceded by an unsatisfied 
demand for redress. Finally, the reprisal 
must be commensurate with or proportionate 
to the illegal act committed. 

The distinction between retorsion and re- 
prisal is often vague and Nl-drawn' Histori- 
cally, there has existed some element of force 
and seizure in reprisals, the concept appar- 
ently having originated from the “letters of 
marque and reprisal” issued to private per- 
sons to enable them to avenge a wrong or 
secure a remedy Although the term re- 
prisal” is often used in a broad sense to in- 
clude all coercive measures, in its narrower 
sense it is used to describe an act ordinarily 
illegal but justified against a prior violation 
of international law. 

(d) Embargo, Pacific blockade and 
belligerent blockade 


Traditional international law has recog- 
nized. several different types of naval repris- 
als. Embargo is a special form in which 
vessels of the delinquent state are detained 
in the ports of the State that imposes the 
embargo. A blockade, in general, consists 
in the cutting off of a foreign port or coast 
by means of a naval operation. Two types 
of blockade are recognized in international 
law. A pacific blockade is the prevention of 
maritime communication with a foreign port 
by the use of force without technically de- 
stroying peaceful relations. It may be noted 
that the term is essentially a contradictory 
one, since a pacific blockade may be regarded 
as an act of war and, indeed, sometimes 
leads to war. Although in the past, pacific 
blockades have varied greatly in nature, they 
have generally been termed pacific if the 
blockading state does not intend the block- 
ade as an act of war or if the blockaded 
state does not choose to regard it as such. 

It has been observed, somewhat cynically, 
that pacific blockade has been utilized prin- 
cipally by the major powers who do not wish 
the inconvenience of war with smaller coun- 
tries. Be that as it may, the pacific block- 
ade has a long history in international law 
and is generally recognized as an effective 
means of hastening a settlement of interna- 
tional disputes without recourse to war. 

It ought to be added that there is a wide 
diversity of opinion as to the effect of a 
pacific blockade upon the vessels of third 
nations. The weight of authority, however, 
seems to favor the view that a pacific block- 
ade may not be enforced against the vessels 
of third nations.“ 

In contrast to the pacific blockade, a bel- 
ligerent blockade is one carried on during a 
state of war. Although it is an unequivo- 


cally hostile measure of war against the 


enemy, its principal object is to cut off trade 
and communications rather than to destroy 
the port or induce a surrender by force. It is 
essentially a strategic pressure move having 
military and economic significance, The bel- 
Ugerent blockade may range from the de 
facto or simple blockade declared by a local 
commanding officer to the public or govern- 
mental blockade established by a formal act 
of state. As far as neutrals are concerned, 
the prerequisite elements of a belligerent 
blockade are knowledge, which may be ac- 
complished either by public declaration or 
actual notification of vessels, and effective- 
ness of execution.’ Enforcement methods 
have varied considerably:. the vessel or its 
cargo (or both) may be forfeited, turned 
back, escorted out of the area to another 
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port or, under certain circumstances, sunk. 
Apart from the basic distinctions in con- 
ception, motive and means of execution, it 
may be readily seen that the principal dif- 
ference between the two types of blockade is 
to be found in the rights and duties of 
blockading states in relation to the ships of 
third states. Although the area is by no 
means completely settled, under customary 
international law, a pacific blockade is in- 
applicable to vessels of a third state. A 
belligerent blockade, on the other hand, 
would also apply to the ships of neutrals 
or other states. 
(e) Other related acts; Visit and 
maritime seizure and capture 


Closely allied to. the concept and purpose 
of belligerent and pacific blockade are cer- 
tain other measures that have been exercised 
by belligerents in wartime. Visit and search 
is the right of a belligerent to stop, visit, 
and search a vessel to learn whether it is 
connected with the hostilities. Under cus- 

international law, the principal con- 
dition of a legal visitation and search is that 
it be executed with consideration and rea- 
sonableness. Generally, the vessel is ordered 
to stop or lie to, or is brought to. Innocent 
vessels must be allowed to proceed, but if 
there is cause for capture, the vessel is seized 
and sent to a prize court for adjudication. 

Maritime seizure and capture of neutral 
private vessels during wartime may be justi- 
fied on several grounds, including an attempt 
to break a blockade, or “if the vessel itself 
may be contraband or may be carrying con- 
traband.“ In such cases, the vessel is taken 
to the nearest home port for adjudication by 
a prize court. 

Contraband in maritime law has been de- 
fined as consisting of neutral goods for use 
in war which have a belligerent destination. 
Absolute contraband consists of goods solely 
for use in war; conditional contraband in- 
cludes goods which may be used either for 
war or peace. Under the law of contraband, 
neutral vessels carrying goods in violation of 
law or treaty are subject to seizure. 

While the legality of these various rights 
and measures has always been the subject of 
dispute, it is significant to observe that they 
are firmly accepted in traditional interna- 
tional law as incidents of war. Furthermore, 
there is a trend which favors the application 
of these and other laws of war to an in- 

variety of situations which, al- 
though hostile, do not constitute actual war. 
The Cuban quarantine, as one of the most 
severe measures yet initiated in the cold war, 
may indeed represent the latest evidence of 
this trend, 


(J) The quarantine of Cuba 


The foregoing discussion has demonstrated 
that customary international law on the sub- 
ject of blockade and allied concepts is rather 
complex, if not inconsistent and unrealistic. 
Nevertheless, it may be seen readily that the 
Cuban tine partakes of the elements 
of both pacific and belligerent blockade. Al- 
though the language proclaiming the quar- 
antine (and in particular the language pre- 
scribing the methods for its enforcement) is 
couched in terms of the belligerent blockade, 
the quarantine. was not a belligerent block- 
ade. It was neither intended as an act of 
war nor did it occur in wartime. ess 
of one’s view of the cold war and its severity, 
it is impossible to agree with those who find 
the cold war the necessary prerequisite ele- 
ment of war. In any event, it may be 
pointed out that the blockaded country was 
not prepared to regard the quarantine as an 
act of war. While perhaps couched in the 
terms of a belligerent blockade, and while 
possessing some of its elements, particularly 
in relation to vessels of third nations, the 
quarantine was motivated throughout by a 


search; 
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pacific intent, and fulfilled more closely the 
conditions of a pacific blockade. 

Some have assailed the quarantine as a 
complete and drastic departure from tradi- 
tional international law and a violation of 
the law of nations. As may be seen from an 
examination of the international legal struc- 
ture, such is not the case. Looked upon as a 
whole, the quarantine is indeed a new form 
of reprisal. Upon closer scrutiny, however, 
it may be seen that each individual element 
of the quarantine has precedent in customary 
international law. There are no new ele- 
ments as such in the quarantine; rather, it 
involved a novel combination of traditional 
elements. A study of its proclamation, the 
implementing orders of execution, its actual 
operation, motives, and all the surrounding 
circumstances, cannot but impress the stu- 
dent with the fact that the quarantine was 
actually carefully modeled to fit into the 
existing international legal pattern—to ex- 
tend it and adapt it to a new situation with- 
out impairing its fundamental precepts. 

The flexibility and adaptability of inter- 
national law, like any other area of law, is 
manifest in the continued evolution of older 
concepts to meet the exigencies of a rapidly 
advancing world. Just as pacific blockade 
was an outgrowth of older principles, the 
quarantine was a newer form of reprisal. As 
such, it has taken its place somewhere be- 
tween the classic forms of belligerent and 
pacific blockade, although far closer to the 
pacific blockade. 

Let us proceed to investigate the relation 
of the quarantine to the right of national 
and collective self-defense as reflected in 
conventional international law. 

That relation must be examined in light of 
the prior acts of Cuba, the principles of selt- 
defense, and the applicable hemispheric 
treaty obligations. The stark reality of the 
situation is set forth in the previously 
quoted words of President Kennedy. The 
speed of ballistic missiles and the destruc- 
tive force of nuclear weapons set the stage 
for the problems that face nations in the 
20th century. Could legal concepts such as 
those surrounding the notion of blockade, 
developed to cope with 19th century aspects 
of naval warfare, adequately meet the im- 
minent problem that had to be solved? 

IV. THE QUARANTINE UNDER CONVENTIONAL 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 

The framework of conventional interna- 
tional law in which the legality of the Cu- 
ban quarantine must be investigated con- 
sists of the treaties and other international 
agreements to which the United States is 
a party, including the Charter of the United 
Nations and the various regional organiza- 
tions authorized and recognized by that 
organ. It also includes other treaties to 
which the United States and Cuba are par- 
ties, together with the various declarations 
of individual and collective national intent. 

(a) Charter of the United Nations 


The Charter of the United Nations,’ en- 
tered into as a binding treaty by the United 
States, is part of the law of the land. Article 
1(1) of the charter sets forth the purposes 
of the United Nations as follows: 

“To maintain international peace and 
security, and to that end: to take effective 
collective measures for the prevention and 
removal of threats to the peace, and for the 
suppression of acts of aggression or other 
breaches of the peace, and to bring about by 
peaceful means, and in conformity with the 
principles of justice and international law, 
adjustment or settlement of international 
disputes or situations which might lead to a 
breach of the peace.” 

Article 2(3) provides that “All members 
shall settle their international disputes by 
peaceful means in such a manner that in- 
ternational peace and security, and justice, 
are not endangered.” This provision is not 
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an absolute restriction against the use of 
force. Although article 2(4) provides that 
“All members shall refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or use of 
force against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any state, or in any 
other manner inconsistent with the purposes 
of the United Nations,” the preamble of the 
charter expressly provides for the use of 
armed force in the common interest.“ 

Procédures for the pacific settlement of 
international disputes are set forth at length 
in the charter. Article 33(1), for instance, 
provides that The parties to any dispute, 
the continuance of which is likely to endan- 
ger the maintenance of international peace 
and security shall, first of all, seek a solution 
by negotiation, inquiry, mediation, concilia- 
tion, arbitration, judicial settlement, resort 
to regional agencies or arrangements, or 
other peaceful means of their own choice.” 
Article 35 provides that nations may bring 
the dispute to the attention of the Security 
Council or the General Assembly, and if this 
means fails, they are obliged by article 37 
to refer the dispute to the Security Council, 

It is interesting to note the various meas- 
ures not involving the use of armed force“ 
that may be employed by the Security Coun- 
cil to enforce its decisions. Article 41 pro- 
vides that “These may include complete or 
partial interruption of economical relations 
and of rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, radio, 
and other means of communication, and the 
severance of diplomatic relations." If these 
means prove inadequate, article 42 provides 
that the Security Council “may take such 
action by air, sea, or land forces, as may be 
necessary to maintain or restore interna- 
tional peace and security. Such action may 
tnclude demonstrations, blockade, and other 
operations by air, sea, or land forces of mem- 
bers of the United Nations.“ 

It may therefore be seen that blockade by 
the sea forces of a member nation is specifi- 
cally provided for in the U.N. Charter as a 
measure of enforcement by the Security 
Council. This would indicate that the quar- 
antine, as a means of enforcement, is not 
contrary to the spirit or terms of the charter. 

In the course of events leading up to the 
Cuban quarantine, it is often forgotten that 
the United States did attempt to follow the 
procedures for pacific settlement outlined in 
article 33. These efforts culminated in the 
request by the United States for an emer- 
gency session of the Security Council on 
October 23, 1962. It is this final step, under 
the prescribed United Nations procedure, 
that has subjected the action of the United 
States to the charge of illegality. Admit- 
tedly, the quarantine was established by 
Presidential proclamation on October 23, and 
not by the Security Council. And by its 
terms, it went into effect the following day. 
Hence, it is further pointed out that the 
quarantine had already been announced 
when the United States sought to comply 
with article 37 in referring the dispute to 
the Security Council.” 

Although the United States had sought at 
all stages to utilize the established U.N. pro- 
cedure, its recourse to the Security Council 
chronologically came after the President’s 
message announcing the quarantine. In ad- 
dition, the subsequent effective proclama- 
tion was made by the United States, not the 
U.N. Security Council. Were these actions 
therefore violative of the U.N. Charter? 

(b) National self-defense 

The answer to the question is reasonably 
to be found in article 51 of the U.N. Charter. 
That article provides: 

“Nothing in the present charter shall im- 
pair the inherent right of individual or col- 
lective self-defense if an armed attack occurs 
against a member of the United Nations, 
until the Security Council has taken the 
measures necessary to maintain interna- 
tional peace and security, Measures taken 
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by members in the exercise of this right of 
8elf-defense shall be immediately reported 
to the Security Council and shall not in any 
Way affect the authority and responsibility 
of the Security Council under the present 
Charter to take at any time such action as 
it deems necessary in order to maintain or 
Testore international peace and security.” 

It should be noted that the right of self- 
Gefense is an integral part of international 
law and is simply reflected and codified in 
article 51 of the charter. Its exercise, there- 
fore, while legally conforming to the pro- 
Visions of article 51 of the U.N. Charter, is 
not exclusively dependent upon that article 
for its authority. Clearly, under a construc- 
tion that is meaningful and realistic in the 
present posture of nuclear weapons and bal- 
listic missiles, one must conclude that the 
action of the United States was a lawful 
exercise of the basic and inherent right of 
national self-defense, 

While cogent moral reasons lend support 
to the quarantine of Cuba, specifically it is 
article 51 of the U.N, Charter which refutes 
the charge of illegality. After a reading of 
article 51, the specific charge must center 
around the interpretation of the words 
“armed attack” in that article, since no 
“armed attack” had been launched against 
the United States. Can these words be rea- 
sonably interpreted to contemplate an actual, 
Physica] armed attack only? Such an Inter- 
Pretation would seem to be divorced from the 
Brim realities of modern warfare and cannot 
Possibly prevail in the 20th century. In 
an era of imminent and immediate mass de- 
Struction, literal adherence to the concept of 
actual armed attack is indeed a hollow at- 
gument. National self-defense, to retain any 
Semblance of meaning and effectiveness 
must, because of modern armaments, be rea- 
sonably anticipatory in nature. This inter- 
Pretation of armed attack, as including meas- 
ures based upon reasonable anticipatory 
Self-defense, Is clearly consistent with the 
Teality of the situation. It is not remiss to 
Point out that it possesses the advantage of 
Preserving the peace by not allowing ag- 
Gressive conduct to grow unchecked and un- 
challenged. 

(e) Collective self-defense; regional agencies 

Within the framework of the U.N. Charter, 
the quarantine is not only a proper exer- 
else of the right of national self-defense 
recognized by article 51, but is also con- 
Sistent with the alms and ideals of the U.N. 
Its legality, however, also rests upon the pre- 
Cepts of collective self-defense as expressly 
Tecognized by the U.N. Charter. Article 52 
(1) provides for the existence of “regional 
arrangements or agencies for dealing with 
Such matters relating to the maintenance 
of international and security as are 
appropriate for regional action, provided that 
Such arrangements or agencies and their ac- 
tivities are consistent with the purposes and 
Principles of the United Nations.” * 

Such a regional organization is the Or- 
Ganizntion of American States (OAS) which 
is recognized by the United Nations as com- 
ing within article 52 (1) of the U.N. Charter. 

the Charter of the United Nations, the 
Charter of the OAS u is a treaty which binds 
both Cuba and the United States, Indeed, 
the Charter of the OAS reflects the U.N. 
to a considerable degree. Article 15 
Of the OAS Charter denies the right of 
intervention, and article 17 expresses the 
Customary international law rule that the 
territory of a state is inviolable. Article 19, 
however, provides specifically that “Measures 
for the maintenance of peace and 
Security in accordance with existing treaties 
do not constitute a violation of the prin- 
ciples set forth in articles 15 and 17.” The 
OAS Charter thus recognizes and implements 
Other existing treaties, including the Inter- 
— 
Footnotes at end of speech. 
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American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance; 
ie., the Rio Treaty of 1947. 

Chapter V of the OAS Charter summarizes, 
by a treaty provision, the inter-American 
system of collective self-defense. Article 24 
of that charter provides: 

“Every act of aggression by a State against 
the territorial integrity or the inviolability 
of the territory or against the sovereignty 
or political independence of an American 
State shall be considered an act of aggres- 
sion against the other American States.” 

Chapter V further provides in article 25: 

“If the inviolability or the integrity of 
the territory or the sovereignty or political 
independence of any American State should 
be affected by an armed attack or by an act 
of aggression that is not an armed attack, 
or by an extra-continental conflict, or by 
a conflict between two or more American 
States, or by any other fact or situation 
that might endanger the peace of America, 
the American States, in furtherance of the 
principles of continental solidarity or col- 
lective self-defense, shall apply the meas- 
ures and procedures established in the spe- 
cial treaties on the subject.” 

These provisions include not only the pro- 
cedures that had already been established in 
the Rio Treaty of 1947 and the declarations 
that had been in effect among the American 
States for at least 20 years prior to the 
OAS Charter, but also the later resolutions 
of Caracas and Punta del Este which 
brought the international Communist con- 
spiracy within the ambit of article 25. 

(d) Collective sel/-defense; other treaties and 
declarations; the Rio Treaty of 1947 

The OAS Charter, signed in 1948, was the 
culmination of at least 20 years of agree- 
ments, declarations, and resolutions among 
the American States their mutual 
and collective self-defense of the Western 
Hemisphere, many of which are legally 
binding obligations on the United States and 
Cuba. In the Declaration of Lima of 1938,* 
for instance, these states had expressed their 
“determination to make effective their soll- 
darity“ when “the peace, security, or ter- 
ritorial integrity of any American Republic 
is thus threatened by acts of any nature 
that may impair them.” 

Again, in the Declaration of Panama of 
1939," the American States asserted their 
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over large segments of the oceans surround- 
ing North and South America. 

In the act of Habana of 1940, it was 
specifically provided that “any attempts on 
the part of a non-American State against 
the integrity or inviolability of the territory, 
the sovereignty or the political independence 
of an American State will be considered as 
an act of aggression against the states which 
signed this declaration.” 

A similar provision was contained in the 
act of Chapultepec of 1945." This act fur- 
ther recommended the framing of a postwar 
treaty to deal with the problems of threats 
or acts of aggression against any American 
Republic and the provision of corrective 
measures, including the use of armed force 
to prevent or repel aggression. The act of 
Chapultepec eventually led to the signing of 
the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance of 1947—the Rio Treaty.“ 

The preamble of this treaty states that “the 
obligation of mutual assistance and common 
defense of the American Republics is essen- 
tially related to their democratic ideals and 
to their will to cooperate permanently in the 
fulfillment of the principles and purposes 
of a policy of peace.” 

The preamble further provides that the 
American States: 

“Have resolved, in conformity with the 
objectives stated above, to conclude the fol- 
lowing treaty, in order to assure peace, 
through adequate means, to provide for effec- 
tive reciprocal assistance to meet armed 
attacks against any American State, and in 
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order to deal with threats of aggression 
against any of them.” 

The provisions of article 6 of the Rio Treaty 
are extremely significant. This article pro- 
vides as follows: 

“If the inviolability or the integrity of the 
territory or the sovereignty or political inde- 
pendence of any American State should be 
affected by an aggression which is not an 
armed attack or by an extracontinental or 
intracontinental conflict, or by any other 
fact or situation that might endanger the 
peace of America, the Organ of Consultation 
shall meet immediately in order to agree on 
the measures which must be taken in case 
of aggression to assist the victim of the 
aggression or, in any case, the measures 
which should be taken for the common de- 
fense and for the maintenance of the pence 
and security of the continent.” 

The similarity of this article to article 25 
of the OAS Charter should be noted. Of 
particular importance is the fact that the 
concept of armed attack—the same as that 
of article 51 of the U.N. Charter—is here 
amplified and extended by definition to in- 
clude “an agression which is not an armed 
attack, an extracontinental or intraconti- 
nental conflict or any other fact or situation 
that might endanger the peace of America,” 
This extension, as variously modified in both 
articles, indeed lends support to the more 
realistic interpretation of the same words 
in article 51 of the U.N. Charter. 

The agreements and declarations of soll- 
darity of the American States did not end 
with the Rio Treaty of 1947 or the Charter 
of the OAS in 1948. In Caracas, in 1954," 
the 10th Inter-American Conference of 
American Republics condemned the Com- 
munist movement “as constituting inter- 
vention in American affairs,” “the 
determination of the American States to take 
the necessary measures to protect their polit- 
ical independence against the intervention 
of international communism, acting in the 
interests of an alien despotism,” and declared 
that the “domination or control of the po- 
litical institutions of any American State by 
the international Communist movement, ex- 
tending to this hemisphere the political 
system of an extracontinental power, would 
constitute a threat to the sovereignty and 
political independence of the American 
States, endangering the peace of America, 
and would call for a meeting of consulta- 
tion to consider the adoption of appropriate 
action in accordance with existing treaties.” 

Similarly, the foreign ministers of the 
American Republics met at Punta del Este, 
Uruguay, in January, 1962 * to consider once 
again the threat of the spread of Communist 
ideals and conduct in Cuba. As a result, the 
Organ of Consultation of the OAS excluded 
the Communist Government of Cuba from 
the inter-American system, and resolved as 
follows: 

“1. That adherence by any member of the 
Organization of American States to Marx- 
ism-Leninism is incompatible with the inter- 
American system and the alinement of such a 
government with the Communist bloc breaks 
the unity and solidarity of the hemisphere. 

“2. That the present Government of Cuba, 
which has officially indentified itself as a 
Marvist-Leninist government, is incompati- 
ble with the principles and objectives of the 
inter-American system. 

“3. That this incompatibility excludes the 
present Government of Cuba from partici- 
pation in the inter-American system. 

“4, That the Council of the Organization 
of American States and the other organs and 

tions of the inter-American system 
adopt without delay the measures necessary 
to carry out this resolution.” 

It was pursuant to article 25 of the OAS 
Charter and article 6 of the Rio Treaty that, 
on October 23, 1962, the Council of the Or- 
ganization of American States met in its 
capacity as provisional consultative organ 
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sisting of 20 American Republics, unani- 
mously recommended that member states 
“take all measures, including the use of 
armed force” to dispel the threat to their 
mutual security, resolving: 

1. To call for the immediate dismantling 
and withdrawal from Cuba of all missiles and 
other weapons with any offensive capability; 

"2. To recommend that the member states, 
in accordance with articles 6 and 8 of the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assist- 
ance, take all measures, individually and col- 
lectively, including the use of armed force, 
which they may deem necessary to insure 
that the Government of Cuba cannot con- 
tinue to receive from the Sino-Soviet powers 
military material [sic] and related supplies 
which may threaten the peace and security 
of the continent and to prevent the missiles 
in Cuba with offensive capability from ever 
becoming an active threat to the peace and 
security of the continent.” 

This action was specifically in accordance 
with article 8 of the Rio Treaty, which pro- 
vides that: 

“For the purposes of this treaty, the meas- 
ures on which the organ of consultation may 
agree will comprise one or more of the fol- 
lowing: recall of chiefs of diplomatic mis- 
sions; breaking of diplomatic relations; 
breaking of consular relations; partial or 
complete interruption of economic relations 
or of rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, tele- 
phonic, and radiotelephonic or radiotele- 
graphic communications; and use of armed 
Torce.” 

In conjunction with articles 6 and 8, ar- 
ticle 3 of the Rio Treaty contains an impor- 
tant expression of the relationship of the 
inherent right of self-defense of the U.N. 
Charter. The Congress, in its joint resolu- 
tion adopted by the Senate on September 20, 
1962,” recognized this fact, eiting article 3 
at length: 

“Whereas in the Rio Treaty of 1947 the 
parties agreed that ‘an armed attack by any 
State against an American State shall be 
considered as an attack against all the 
American States, and consequently, each 
one of the said contracting parties under- 
takes to assist in meeting the attack in the 
exercise of the inherent right of individual 
or collective self-defense recognized by arti- 
cle 51 of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions’.” = 

The joint resolution of the Congress, after 
citing the Monroe Doctrine, article 3 of the 
Rio Treaty of 1947, and the Punta del Este 
resolution above, went on to say: 

“Whereas the international Communist 
movement has increasingly extended into 
Cuba its political, economic, and military 
sphere of influence: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the United 
States is determined 

(a) to prevent by whatever means may 
be necessary, including the use of arms, the 
Marxist-Leninist regime in Cuba from ex- 
tending, by force or the threat of force, its 
aggressive or subversive activities to any 
part of this hemisphere; 

“(b) to prevent in Cuba the creation or 
use of an externally su; military ca- 
pability endangering the security of the Unit- 
ed States; and 

(o to work with the Organization of 
American States and with freedom-loving 
Cubans to support the aspirations of the 
Cuban people for self-determination.” 

V. CONCLUSION 


4 

With the joint resolution of Congress ex- 
pressing the determination of the United 
States with respect to Cuba, we have run the 
full cycle of the legal background of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s message of October 22 and 
proclamation of October 23, 1962. In brand- 
ing the “urgent transformation of Cuba into 
an important strategic base by the presence 
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of * large, long-range, and clearly offen- 
sive weapons of sudden mass destruction” an 
“explicit threat to the peace and security of 
all the Americas,” President Kennedy cited 
the Rio Treaty of 1947, the traditions of this 
Nation and hemisphere, the joint resolution 
of Congress, the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, and his own public warnings to the 
Soviets. 

On which of these, then, was the legality 
of the Cuban quarantine ultimately based? 
First of all, the quarantine was a legitimate 
exercise of the inherent right of self-defense, 
a right recognized by article 51 of the U.N. 
Charter. Secondly, through the Organiza- 
tion of American States and pursuant to the 
provisions of the Rio Treaty of 1947, it was an 
exercise of the equally inherent right of col- 
lective self-defense, a right also recognized 
by article 51 of the U.N. Charter. Finally, 
it was justifiable on broader grounds, both 
legal and moral: That of the preservation 
and maintenance of international peace and 
security in accordance with the basic goals 
of international law and the ideals expressed 
in the U.N. Charter. 

Scholars ought not to lose sight of the fact 
that the actions of Cuba and the Soviets were 
in themselves illegal under international law 
as a contravention, not only of the U.N. 
Charter, but as acts of interference, aggres- 
sion and threats to the security of the Amer- 
icans as this security had been expressed for 
at least 24 years in solemnly ratified treaties, 
declarations, and agreements. Any doubt as 
to the iHegality of the Cuban acts against the 
American States was surely dispelled by the 
resolutions of Caracas and Punta del Este. 

We have already examined the essential 
nature of the quarantine itself as a new 
measure in international law. In his choice 
of the procedural vehicle to be used to en- 
force and protect the rights of all the Amer- 
icas. President Kennedy acted with a re- 
straint that indicated a deep respect for the 
institutions, concepts, and traditions of in- 
ternational law and a desire to vindicate the 
U.N. and OAS Charters. In the final anal- 
ysis, it may be argued that the reasonable- 
ness of the quarantine itself and its accept- 
ance by the other nations of the world, its 
peaceful intent, and the ends it sought to 
accomplish are indeed eloquent testimony of 
its legality. 

The world has recently witnessed a dra- 
matic change from the 19th century con- 
cepts of naval warfare. Because of the 
striking power and almost Incredible ad- 
vances in the sclence of modern armaments, 
new means have had to be devised to meet 
present needs. It may truly be said that 
traditional international law was no longer 
capable of regulating nuclear warfare in the 
legal terms of the previous century. With 
the Cuban quarantine, we have seen the 
emergence of a new vital concept for the 
regulation of this modern warfare—one 
which has evolved naturally and organically 
from the traditional international law. 

It has been wisely said that although the 
law must be stable, it cannot stand still. 
This being so, we are indeed privileged to 
witness, in this century, a new device of the 
international legal order whose application 
in the quarantine of Cuba helped to preserve 
our freedom and may in the future help to 
preserve our very civilization. 
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Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following article 

from the New York Herald Tribune of 

February 6, 1964: 

Insmpe REPORT: MUCH Apo ON FoREIGN Am 
(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 


Wasuincton.—After much ado but little 
action, President Johnson's foreign aid com- 
Mittee—featuring Ball, Bell, Bundy, Black, 
Bullitt and Co.—is about ready to disband. 

It was a noble idea, this committee to study 
foreign aid. But it never had a chance. It 
Never even had a name. 

In the first place, President Kennedy tried 
the “Let’s appoint a committee” approach to 
get foreign aid off the congressional shoals 
More than a year ago. Instead of helping, 
this committee, headed by Lucius Clay, in- 
advertently shot more holes in the leaky 
vessel. The experience was sobering. 

In the second place, disagree- 
ments over how to package foreign aid for 
easy handling on Capitol Hill seem irrecon- 
ellable. 

Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, a 
Johnson confidant and chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, has been vainly 
arguing in favor of dismantling various com- 
Ponent parts of the aid bill and distributing 
them throughout the Government (and in 
different committees of Congress). For ex- 
ampile, he wants all military aid split out of 
the bil- and out of the Agency for Inter- 
Rational Development (AID)—and turned 
Over to the Pentagon. 

President Johnson leans toward this ap- 
Proach himself: But Representative THOMAS 
Monacan, of Pennsylvania, chairman of the 

Foreign Affairs Committee, has written 
& personal letter to Secretary of Defense Rob- 
ert S. McNamara sternly opposing the move. 

Even if Morcan and FULBRIGHT agreed, 

er, they could not persuade two of the 
trustees of Congress: Senator RicHarp B. 
Russeit and Representative Cart VINSON, the 
Prestigious Georgians who head the Senate 
and House Armed Services Committees. 
If the military portion of the bill were 
sliced away, it would have to be handled by 
these two committees. VISO has said he 
Would whip through a resolution referring 
it right back to Morgan’s Foreign Affairs 
Committee, 

And Morcan insists that if FULERIGHT’S 
Plan were adopted, the administration would 
lose a dozen or so House committee votes 
for the foreign ald authorization bill this 
Spring. Military aid, Morcan claims, is the 
Sweetener needed to move the unpopular aid 
bill through his committee each year. 

President Johnson's Foreign Aid Panel, 
Which taxied down the runway with char- 
acteristic flourish on December 26, never 
Teally got off the ground. One of its mem- 

„for example, is. Sargent Shriver, the 
head of the Peace Corps. But the President 
Sent Shriver on a global tour soon after the 
Panel had its second meeting. 

Shriver was put on the Committee in hopes 
that if the aid program could be dismem- 

and parceled out among different 
agencies; technical assistance could be 
tucked into the Peace Corps. ji 

This was not the brightest of hopes. 
Shriver is as eager to take over foreign aid 
as he is to catch leprosy. 

The story of the President's Committee 
does not stop there. Newspapers soon car- 

leaked stories that Under Secretary of 
State George Ball, the Chairman, was to 
move the Aid Agency lock, stock, and barrel 
into the State Department. 

These reports, with all the other rumors, 
hardly raised spirits in AID. The Agency's 
Morale, which is never more than barely 
Visible, disappeared altogether. 

Now, however, it is very unlikely that much 
Wil be changed. The appropriation for a 
few components of military aid, such as 
Money for training foreign troops and the 
regular allocation to NATO, may be trans- 
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ferred to the defense budget. AID would 
be delighted. 

And then the President’s Committee, which 
was supposed to make its report by January 
15, will pass into limbo in the footsteps of 
the Clay Committee and countless forgotten 
study committees. 

When that happens, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense William P. Bundy, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury John Bullitt, and former 
World Bank President Eugene Black, along 
with the other members, can forget about 
reorganizing foreign aid—until next year. 

And Bell can get back to full-time work 
at AID, where his plans to focus foreign aid 
on fewer countries, cut employees, and get 
results have been temporarily sidetracked. 


Chattanooga’s Local Initiative Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1964 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to call at- 
tention, once again, to our all-American 
city, Chattanooga, Tenn., and to a man- 
ner in which our citizens effectively par- 
ticipate in local government. 

To extoll this great city’s extraor- 
dinary progress, just within the last 12 
months, would take a great deal of time. 
Today I want to point out one construc- 
tive idea, conceived by dynamic Mayor 
Ralph Kelley, which has paid handsome 
dividends: that is the creation of spe- 
cialized citizens committees to study 
municipal problems and make recom- 
mendations for action. 

Over 200 Chattanooga area leaders 
are serving on 8 committees broken 
down into 32 subcommittees. There is 
a full employment committee, a tourist 
development committee, a boost-the- 
economy committee, and many others 
dealing with particular aspects of city 
government. I hasten to point out these 
Chattanoogans are contributing their 
services without financial compen- 
sation. Such a pool of professional as- 
sistance would, under normal circum- 
stances, cost the city hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars. 

Through participation, these individ- 
uals themselves have become more 
keenly aware of the responsibilities and 
demands of a modern, progressive city. 
Through their efforts, a city has become 
more exciting, more challenging, and 
more responsive to the individual needs 
of its citizenry. 

We hear a lot these days about the 
need for more Federal programs to cor- 
rect local problems of all kinds. We are 
deluged with administration plans call- 
ing for the Central Government to step 
in and direct community affairs. With 
this so-called assistance could come a 
dependence on Washington and a reduc- 
tion in personal enterprise and local 
initiative, which have been the keystones 
of America since the birth of our Nation. 

In hopes that other municipalities in 
the Nation may benefit from learning of 
Chattanooga’s successful citizen partic- 
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ipation program, an article “Chatta- 
nooga’s Civic Committees Pay Divi- 
dends,” written by Tom Williams, and 
published in the January and February 
edition of Nation’s Cities, follows. 
CHATTANOOGA’s CIVIC COMMITTEES Par 
DIvIDENDS 
(By Tom Williams) 


When 35-year-old Attorney Ralph Kelley 
was running last spring for mayor of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. (population 130,000), he told 
the voters without equivocation that if he 
were elected he would call on them—as cit- 
izens—for help and advice in making Chat- 
tanooga'’s government the best and most ef- 
ficiently operated anywhere. 

It was more than just a political promise, 
as Chattanoogans have found out in the 9 
months Mayor Kelley has been in office. A 
unique and all-encompassing program of cit- 
izen participation in government has been 
launched in a big way, and it has already paid 
dividends by obtaining for the city services 
of highly skilled and highly paid professional 
people in all lines of endeavor—at a cost of 
not 1 cent. 

Citizens skilled in the field of finance, for 
instance, have contributed thelr services as 
members of the fiscal affairs committee, 
whose recommendations that certain idle 
funds be invested in Treasury bills have al- 
ready saved Chattanooga and its taxpayers 
thousands of dollars per month. 

Members of the full employment commit- 
tee have helped to give the city a study of 
the local labor market that is more com- 
plete and up to date than any in the city’s 
history. And the first of a series of pro- 
posed programs for training the unemployed 
has already been launched. (More than 
$700,000 in manpower-development training 
programs has already been approved.) Un- 
employment has dropped by 33 percent in 8 
months although the committee would be the 
last to claim that it deserves credit for it. 

Citizens serving on a tourist development 
committee are hard at work, contributing 
hour upon hour of their own time, in boost- 
ing one of the major areas of Chattanooga’s 
diversified economy—the travel and tourist 
industry. Other committees are also work- 
ing, and still others are being formed. And 
Chattanoogans, through the overwhelming 
response of citizens to assist their city’s gov- 
ernment, have been provided s; 
services and advice that the city could never 
have afforded if it had had to pay for these 
commodities. 

Lawyers, financiers, accountants, insurance 
experts, safety experts, experienced leaders 
in the field of business and labor and in 
many other specialized fields are being called 
on to make the city government's operation 
smooth running and efficient and to solve 
longstanding problems. One specialist whose 
services, obtained through a citizens com- 
mittee, cost the city not a cent, normally is 
paid at the rate of $300 per day. 

So far, 8 committees—with 32 subcommit- 
tees—have been organized and are now func- 
tioning; more than 200 highly qualified citi- 
zens are participants. And makeup of these 
committees is a far cry from the usual 
makeup of honorary citizens committees 
which some public officials appoint merely 
for window dressing The members range 
from housewives to millionaires, represent- 
ing every level of the economy and every field 
of endeavor, Their common interest is that 
they all want a better city and are willing to 
help the new administration shape one. 

In making appointments to citizen com- 
mittees Mayor Kelley is careful not to limit 
the committees to his own supporters or to 
citizens living within the city limits. Much 
of the work of the citizén committees is and 
will be beneficial to the entire area rather 
than just the city government. So, in select- 
ing the committees, the mayor relies upon 
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citizen help. Two citizen coordinators assist 
in the organization of the committees, while 
the city’s director of public affairs, Robert A. 
Elmore, serves as Overall coordinator. 

A major reason the committee system of 
citizen participation is working well in Chat- 
tanooga, says Elmore, is that adequate pro- 
fessional assistance is provided to all the 
committees. Careful arrangements are made 
for committees to have the benefit of con- 
sultants and to be provided technical assist- 
ance in thelr work— something that haz been 
overlooked in many other cities where com- 
mittees of citizens have not proved so suc- 
cessful. The municipal technical advisory 
service, for example, has worked closely with 
both the fiscal affairs and the city employees’ 
merit system committees. 

Besides the direct benefits being given the 
city of Chattanooga by its citizens commit- 
tees, there are fringe benefits from the way 
the committees function. All the commit- 
tees meet at city hall, creating a healthy 
situation whereby local citizens are fre- 
quently in and out of the building which 
houses their city government. They have 
complete access to all information about 
their government, and nothing is hidden 
from them. 

In addition to the fiscal affairs committee, 
the full employment committee, and the 
tourist development committee, citizens are 
contributing their services as members of 
the boost-the-economy committee, a city 
employees’ merit system committee, a safety 
coordinating committee, a biracial commit- 
tee, and a community improvement commit- 
tee. 
Citizens committee projects in Chat- 
tanooga are far from vague. Each of these 
groups has specific assignments. The boost- 
the-economy committee was set up to review 
the city’s services to industry, study loca- 
tion for a new technical school, put into ef- 
fect new ideas to attract industry. 

The fiscal affairs committee was named to 
review the city’s purchasing practices, to help 
and advise with the installation of a data 

center, to aid the city In investing 
its funds, to aid with the annual budget, 
and to increase the efficiency of the city. 

The full employment committee is study- 
ing high school dropouts and ways to com- 
bat this problem, as well as studying em- 
ployment for minors, training programs for 
adults, the area’s unemployment situation, 
and the matter of employing the physically 
handicapped, senior citizens, Negroes, and 
others hard to place. 

And the tourist development committee is 
looking into plans for a downtown marina 
on the Tennessee River, expanding family 
camping sites, planning tours of points of 
interest, and events on nearby Chickamauga 
Lake, and arranging for visitor information. 

The community improvement committee 
will promote the golden gateway urban re- 
newal program and en immediate 
development of available sites. It will in- 
vestigate minority housing problems and 
work toward their solution, and it will assist 
in the consideration of development pro- 
grams of the Chattanooga-Hamilton County 
Planning Commission. 

The insurance committee will seek out 
ways the city can save money on insurance 
premiums and still obtain the best possible 
coverage, while the public relations commit- 
tee will work to build local pride and civic 
spirit and obtain favorable publicity. 

Most ideas brought out during political 
campaigns are never heard of again. But 
Mayor Ralph Kelley's program for citizen 
participation in Chattanooga's city govern- 
ment has grown into a reality which in a 
few short months has proved over and over 
again its immense value. Thousands of 
hours have already been spent on projects 
of all kinds, and the city is enjoying benfits 
never before obtainable. 
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The simple philosophy which makes it 
work, perhaps, is summed up like this: Gov- 
ernment can do just so much by itself, and 
citizens can do just so much. But acting 
together, citizens and government can work 
most effectively for the good of the com- 
munity. 

Chattanooga is finding out that this is 
true. 


‘ 


Who Is the American Veteran and What 
Is He? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1964 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
there are roughly some 22 million vet- 
erans in the United States—men and 
women who served our Nation in the 
armed services in time of war. Probably 
no single group in American society has 
been more publicly derided and maligned, 
seriously or in jest, unless possibly it can 
be the mother-in-law. 

We in Wisconsin are indeed fortunate 
in having an exceedingly able director 
of veterans’ affairs, Mr. John R. Moses, 
an effective administrator as well as one 
who understands the problems and needs 
of all veterans. He appreciates the tre- 
mendous sacrifices they made in terms of 
education, careers, and families when 
called upon to defend our country, and 
he is equally sensitive to our implicit ob- 
ligation to compensate them for services 
received. 

I wish to include here the text of a 
speech which Mr. Moses delivered re- 
cently before the Rotary Club of West 
Madison, Those of my colleagues who 
are veterans will find his comments most 
gratifying. I believe it will provide those 
who are not veterans with some compell- 
ing insights into the interests and aspira- 
tions of the American veterans: 

WHAT'S AHEAD FoR THE VETERAN IN 1964 

It's difficult and generally unproductive to 
talk about a broad subject such as the vet- 
eran, without pinning the discussion down 
to specifics at some stage of the game. In- 
adequate information or to general dis- 
cussion can only lead to misunderstanding. 

We all know the veteran individually, even 
as we know each other, but the veteran, in 
the generic sense, is often misunderstood 
and often unfairly maligned. At all times 
except during or Immediately after a nation’s 
involvement in war the veteran's lot has 
been disrepute. To many he has been a street 
corner pencil or apple peddler, a shiftless 
mendicant, a seeker of handouts, of some- 
thing for nothing—or else he is viewed as a 
drumbeater, a flagwaver, a naive but trouble- 
some chauvinist. 

He becomes a caricature—a two-dimen- 
sional figure that impresses without having 
substance, that postures without having life. 
You and I may be veterans, but we join in 
the popular pastime of casting the veteran 
generically in the role of a bum. 

To examine his caricature then, and to 
get down to specifics; What is the veteran? 

The veteran in Wisconsin is 450,000 men 
and women who served their State and Na- 
tion in the Armed Forces in time of war. 

If the veteran served in World War I, and 
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of 122,000 there are 59,000 alive who did, 
his average age is 69. 

If he served in World War II, and 290,000 
men and women in the State today did, his 
average age is 44, 

If he served in the Korean conflict, and 
101,000 of today’s State residents did, his 
average age is 32. 

The few 8 -American War veterans 
still alive are over 85 years of age, on the 
average. 

But the veteran is more, much more, than 
a 450,000 segment of the State's 4 million 
residents. 

Based on the national average, although 
only 20 percent of all persons over 18 are vet- 
erans, over 44 percent of the population are 
either veterans, dependent members of vet- 
erans’ families or dependent survivors of 
deceased veterans; 81 million in our Nation 
today are potentially eligible for Federal 
veterans’ benefits. Census figures indicate 
that the situation is not greatly different 
in Wisconsin. 

According to the last census, 80 percent of 
Wisconsin veterans are in “head of the 
family” status, Of Wisconsin's 986,000 fami- 
lies, 40 percent are headed by a veteran of 
wartime military service. In some counties 
it is estimated that at least half of the 
household units are headed by veterans. 

His income is above the average of non- 
veterans. 

He is a teacher, a professional man, a 
businessman, a laborer, a public servant— 
and I don't put that in declining order of 
importance. 

He is a Republican, a Democrat, a Catholic, 
a Protestant. He is a family man, and an 
organization man, While nationally only one 
out of eight veterans belong to a veterans’ 
organization, in Wisconsin one out of four 
are members of the American Legion, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Disabled 
American Veterans, and other similar groups. 

He is a tremendously significant part of 
Wisconsin, past and present, and of the Na- 
tion. In short, he is three dimensional, he is 
fiesh and blood, he is as rational, as respect- 
able as you and I—he is not the empty caria- 
ture we may think of when the term “vet- 
eran” is used, and most emphatically, he is 
not a bum, 

The villain of the piece, I believe, is some- 
thing known as veterans benefits. A national 
magazine article by the president of the 
US. Chamber of Commerce appearing a 
month or so ago started out in this fashion: 

“It's time we stopped treating America's 
22 million veterans as a privileged group. 
As a group, veterans have no God-given right 
to special consideration. 

“Plunder has become so prevalent in Amer- 
ican political life that it would be difficult 
to name the worst offenders were it not for 
the blatant and outrageous maneuver called 
veterans benefits.” 

And the article closes with these words: 

The prospect is that, unless we take strong 
preventive measures, an enormous number 
of Americans will come to depend on hand- 
outs, and our economy will be bizarrely and 
ruinously altered. The creeping, demoraliz- 
ing monster of governmental paternalism 
must be halted and destroyed.” 

Those are strong words, reminiscent almost 
of the tortured opposition to the introduc- 
tion of social security in the 1930's, and they 
invite rebuttal. But they are typical of a 
strong body of thought in the country today. 

Obviously, veterans benefits arise out of 
military service in time of war. They may 
consist of hospitalization if the veteran is 
disabled or unable to afford indicated treat- 
ment, they may consist of compensation for 
service-connected disability, of a nominal 
pension for the poor and elderly veteran who 
is incapacited from gainful employment, of 
loan privileges, of educational assistance. 

But enumerating types of veterans bene- 
fits doesn’t tell the story, and a brief exam- 
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ination of the development of veterans bene- 
fits may be helpful. i 

The history of veterans benefits closely 
Parallels the history of mankind's wars, and 
the first thing to understand is that 
this “creeping, demoralizing monster of gov- 
ernmental paternalism” is not new, but has 
Tather been an inseparable adjunct of most 
ped warring of great nations from earliest 


The great oriental civilizations of antiq- 
uity furnished pensions for soldiers re- 
leased from duty. > 

The Greek city-states established a system 
Of veterans preference for legislative and 
Magisterial offices, cared for and educated 
the children of those who died in battle, 
and pensioned yeterans with permanent dis- 
abilities. 

The Romans, early in their history, devel- 
Oped an elaborate system of veterans bene- 
fits, the main elements of which were a gen- 
€ral program of land grants and lump-sum 
Pensions that ranged as high as one-half of 
the total wages earned in service. 

With the collapse of Rome and the decline 
ot Europe into the Dark Ages the Roman 
System of veterans benefits collapsed like 
Most of the systems of that great civiliza- 
tion. By the mid-1600's, however, the emerg- 
ing nations of Europe began again to pro- 

pensions and medical treatment, and 
this Nation has followed the redevelopment 
Of systems of veterans benefits there. 

But, you may say, granted that this evil 
has been around for a long time—how did 
it get started? And how can anyone justify 
Biving special consideration to veterans? 

The answer, I believe, is not essentially 
based on social or humanitarian considera- 
tions. Nor is it simply a raid On the till 
accomplished by the might of a forceful 
Veterans lobby. Rather, the answer should 

sought in the activity that made veterans 
Of men—the area of our military require- 
ments in the Nation’s defense—and in par- 
tar answer to the magazine article, it would 
Make as much sense to argue that our mili- 
tary expenditures are ruining the country. 

Service by the professional military forces 
is deemed essential to the Nation as a whole, 
and because it assures us of security and 
leaves the majority free to pursue their own 
interests and ambitions, we routinely recog- 
nize the maintenance of the Armed Forces 
asa charge upon the Public Treasury. 
We educate and train the Regular members 
Sf the Armed Forces. We guarantee them 
Job security and reasonable compensation. 
We provide them with fringe benefits such 
as medical and hospital services for them- 
Selves and their families, both during active 

and upon retirement. We authorize 

retirement at an early age, and pay them 

retirement benefits, and we assist them in 

Utilizing their military skills in integrating 
ves into civilian life. 

And yet, although we readily accept such 
treatment of the professional military forces 
us being consistent with sound employment 
Practices and essential for the national 
Security, this Nation's history in time of war 
4s not the history of professional soldiers. 
It is rather the history of citizen soldiers, 
Whose interests and ambitions were com- 
Pletely allen to the ways of war. Their sery- 
ice, voluntary or otherwise, involved an up- 
Tooting from established employment, from 
family life, and family responsibilities. The 
Conclusion cannot be avoided that the citizen 
Soldier is the most significant element of our 
Rational defense, a permanent and indes- 
Pensible part of this Nation's Military Estab- 
lishment, 

It is with that understanding that we 
come to realize that programs of veterans 
benefits are not based solely upon the 
necessity of caring for the disabled—they 
are based as well, are justified as well, upon 
the necessity of compensating the returning 
Citizen soldier for his sacrifices in health, in 
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time spent, in hardship and danger endured, 
in opportunity passed by, in earning ca- 
pacity diminished by virtue of that service. 

Abraham Lincoln declared it to be a public 
policy “to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle and for his widow and his orphan.” 

Theodore Roosevelt went further, when he 
said, “No other citizen deserves so well of 
the Republic as the veteran. They did the 
one deed which, if left undone, would have 
meant that all else in our history went for 
nothing. But for their steadfast promise 
all our annals would be meaningless and our 
great experiment in popular freedom and 
self-government a gloomy failure.” 

Perhaps the most important and least rec- 
ognized basis for such programs of veterans 
benefits is the necessity of adding to the 
strength of our Nation's: defense by demon- 
strating to succeeding generations, 
whose willing service in its defense our 
country's continued security depends, not 
only that the causes we fight for are Just, and 
not only that it is vitally necessary that in 
order to protect our cherished institutions 
every American must stand ready to serve 
in our Armed Forces, but also that our State 
and our Nation keep faith with those who 
serve. 

These, then, are the premises upon which 
both the need and the justification for pro- 
grams of veterans benefits are based. They 
are not a gratuity, a handout, a dole—they 
are a part of a realistic and honorable com- 
pensation plan, of payment for services re- 
ceived, that is as necessary to our Nation 
and as much a part of the costs of its de- 
Tense as is the cost of guns and ammunition, 
of ships and tanks and planes. 


Will America Be Destroyed by 


Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE ’ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1964 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Herbert G. Stone, one of Kingsport, 
Tenn.’s most outstanding citizens, who 
has long been identified with Boy Scout 
work, and Dr. J. J. Range, a prominent 
Johnson City physician and Scout lead- 
er, have called my attention to an out- 
standing speech by Mr. Harley Erb. Mr. 
Erb is a truly dedicated individual and 
he has devoted most of hfs life to the 
Boy Scout movement. 

To quote Mr: John M. Jones, editor of 
the Greeneville Sun, Greeneville, Tenn., 
in the Friday, January 31, 1964, edition 
of his newspaper: 

The following speech by Mr. Harley Erb 
delivered before Sequoyah Council Boy 
Scouts of America at their annual recogni- 
tion dinner on January 28, 1964, is a chal- 
lenge to every true American, This thought- 
provoking message should be studied by 
every parent. This speech marked the re- 
tirement of Mr. Erb from active Scouting, 
which he had served for more than 40 years. 
For the past few years he has been regional 
director of the Boy Scouts of America with 
headquarters in Memphis, Tenn. His re- 
sponsibility covered Scouting in five South- 
eastern States. 


I am happy to make this speech avail- 
able to all Members of the House and 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; 
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WILL AMERICA BE DESTROYED BY AMERICANS? 


America is a great nation, and our beloved 
homeland. We join in chorus with— 


“My country ‘tis of thee 

Sweet land of liberty 

Land where our fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrim's pride.” 


Yes, we sing of the land of the free and 
the home of the brave. We call this Nation 
“America the Beautiful“ 


“O beautiful for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain, 
For purple mountain majesties 
Above the fruited plain.” 


ae America is beautiful. But is America 
e E 

Once China built a wall. She lived be- 
hind it. She laughed at her enemies. She 
felt secure. Soon an invader came from the 
north. Three times China found the enemy 
inside her gates. They did not storm the 
wall. They did not go around it. They sim- 
ply bribed the gatekeeper. 

It seems only yesterday that France built 
a wall—the Maginot line. Steel and stone. 
She felt secure behind it. She put her faith 
in it. Yet, France fell. Why? Something 
was missing. 

There was a gap through which the in- 
vader came. That gap was not only in the 
wall. It was in the spirit of the people. 
NINETEEN OF TWENTY-ONE CIVILIZATIONS HAVE 

DIED FROM WITHIN 

Today America builds a wall: a ring of 
steel, ships and planes, and guns and mis- 
siles. But is this enough? Does America 
have what China Iacked? What France 
lacked? Does she have total defense? She 
builds her wall. Does she build character? 
Spirit? The will to sacrifice? 

Before our very eyes the world changes. 
Nations collapse. Every edition of the press, 
every news commentator tells of another 
startling development. 

Arnold Toynbee has pointed out that 19 
to 21 civilizations have died from within 
and not by conquest from without. There 
were no bands playing and no flags waving 
when these civilizations decayed; it hap- 
pened slowly, in the quiet and the dark when 
no one was aware. 

Do you realize that no great republic, no 
great: democracy ever lived very long? 
Greece had a great democracy and provided 
the greatest degree of freedom and the high- 
est standard of living known to her day; but 
it vanished. Rome came along with the 
greatest republic. Roman citizenship was 
cherished; yea, it was sought, it was bought. 
But Rome, falling into the throes of politics, 
began to tax everything that could be regu- 
lated - even to the load that could be carried 
on an ass, 

And what was the result? Yes, they 
began to put names on the public payroll 
untll a third of the citizens of Rome were 
on the national payroll, and that republic 
collapsed. A dictatorship followed until the 
fat, accumulated during the days of the 
republic, had been consumed, and then the 
Empire fell and great was the fall thereof. 
It ushered in a period known as the Dark 
Ages, lasting a thousand years. Should our 
American private enterprise system fall, I 
believe it would usher in a period again com- 
parable only to the fall of Rome. 

MOST DEMOCRACIES HAVE LASTED ABOUT 200 
YEARS 


The prominent historian, Channing Pol- 
lock, observed that most democracies last for 
about 200 years. They are conceived and 
developed by simple, vigorous, idealistic, 
hard-working people who, unfortunately, 
with success become rich and decadent, learn 
to live without labor, depend more on the 
largess of big government. 
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With the end of the second century of our 
democracy a short 12 years away, it appears 
very much in order to examine its political, 
social, and economic structure to ascertain 
whether it contains a unique charter which 
makes it impervious to the lessons of history. 

Are our people subject to the same frall- 
ties as the citizens of the democracies that 
died in the past? 

Can we overcome these weaknesses and 
remain the strongest and most blessed peo- 
ple on earth? 

Are we willing to stand firmly with the 
basic American ideal that there can be no 
substitute for individual initiative and pro- 
ductivity? 

It has been pointed out many times, that 
what we have to fear is not force from with- 
out—but weakness from within. No one 18 
likely to destroy America but Americans. 
Our way of life could be destroyed without 
a shot being fired. 

WHERE ARE WE IN OUR POLITICAL CYCLE? 


The history of nations shows that the cycle 
of the body politic slowly but surely under- 
goes change, It progresses from bondage to 
spiritual faith, from spiritual faith to cour- 
age, from courage to freedom, from freedom 
to abundance, from abundance to selfishness, 
from selfishness to complacency, from com- 
placency to apathy, from apathy to fear, from 
fear to dependency, from dependency back 
to bondage. 

Faith, courage, and freedom represent the 
life elements of growth—either in a man or 
a nation. Spiritual faith and courage were 
the bone and sinew of the first freedom our 
people enjoyed on this continent. Then, 
as free hard-working Americans, our growth 
to abundance was only a matter of time. 

Do we dare ask ourselves if the United 
States, though cast in the role of a leader 
to preserve and strengthen world civiliza- 
tion, isn't, itself, tottering internally be- 
cause too many of its citizens have aban- 
doned the virtues that comprised the basic 
format of its own civilization? For instance, 
if spiritual faith, courage, and the willing- 
ness of our forbears to work hard were the 
sustaining virtues, and if, solely because 
of them, they were able to create our own 
civilization, can we now in the United States 
substitute for these virtues the human weak- 
nesses of selfishness, complacency, apathy, 
and fear—and still hope to survive as a 
civilized nation? 


OUR GREATEST THREAT 


I do not believe the greatest threat to our 
future is from bombs or guided missiles. 
I do not think our civilization will die that 
way. I think it will die when we no longer 
care—when the spiritual forces that make 
us wish to be right and noble die in the 
hearts of men. 

Philip Van Doren Stern said: “The fight 
for freedom is an endless battle. Its vic- 
tories are never final; its defeats never per- 
manent. Each generation must defend its 
heritage, for each seeming conquest gives 
a rise to new forces that will attempt to sub- 
stitute fresh means of oppression for the 
old. There can be no peace in a world of 
life and growth. Every battle the fathers 
thought finished will have to be fought anew 
by their children if they wish to preserve 
and extend this freedom.” > 

If America is destroyed it may be by Amer- 
icans who salute the flag, sing the national 
anthem, march in patriotic parades, cheer 
Fourth of July speakers—normally good 
Americans, but Americans who fail to com- 
prehend what is required to keep our coun- 
try strong and free. _ 

DOES HISTORY FORETELL THE FUTURE? 


In 1787 Edward Gibbon completed his no- 
ble work, “The Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire.” Here is the way he account- 
ed for the fall: 
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1. The undermining of the dignity and 
sanctity of the home, which is the basis of 
human society. 

2. Higher and higher taxes and the spend- 
ing of public moneys for free bread and 
circuses for the populace. 

3. The mad craze for pleasure; sports be- 
coming every year more and more exciting 
and more brutal. 

4. The building of gigantic armaments 
when the real enemy was within the deca- 
dence of the people. 

5. The decay of religion—faith fading into 
mere form, losing touch with life and be- 
coming impotent to warn and guide the peo- 
ple. 

Is there a parallel for us in America to- 
day? Could the same reasons that destroyed 
Rome destroy America? 

Nations are never conquered from outside 
unless they are rotten inside. 

Communism does not hope to wrest con- 
trol of the United States by a bloody war. 
Attack would bring retaliation. Moscow and 
its agents have another plan—an old one 
which hasn't gotten us yet and never will 
if Americans remain united in spirit and 
mind. 

The Moscow method is to divide, to sow 
seeds of hate, fear and doubt, to weaken 
segments of society and then in- 
filtrate, to attack American laws, economics, 
customs, and beliefs. 

Theodore Roosevelt said, "The things that 
will destroy America are prosperity, at any 
price; peace at any price; safety first instead 
of duty first; the love of soft living and the 
get-rich-quick theory of life.” 

If we dwelt on the many things that we see 
disturbing in the life of America today, I 
fear we would all become discouraged. 

We find people more and more turning to 
pleasure seeking and profits, and away from 
hard work and high standards of the past. 

There is evidence of a decline of U.S. 
morals and moral fiber, and a lack of dedica- 
tion. 

The skyrocketing cost of the welfare state 
increased in 8 years from $69 to $20.3 
Patrick Henry said, “Give 
iberty or give me death.” Now everyone 
just says, “Give me.“ 

Our present Federal debt is equal to a first 
mortgage of $10,000 on all owned homes in 
the country. A total of $307 billion. 

We continue to move in the direction of 
more Federal intervention, more concentra- 
tion of power, more spending, more taxing, 
more paternalism. 


WHERE ARE WE HEADED? 


I fear that we tend to become so afraid of 
Moscow that we are insufficiently afraid of 
Washington. And this applies to the ad- 
ministration of both parties. If America is 
to withstand these influences and these 
problems, there must be a renewal of the 
spirit of our forefathers, an appreciation of 
the American way of life, strengthening of 
muscle and sinew and character of the Na- 
tion. America neds guts as well as guns, 
National character is the core of national 
defense. 

The things that go right in this democ- 
racy and the things that go wrong are not 
something outside of us. The splendor of 
America is our splendor. The shame of 
America is our shame. Government or in- 
dustry, or crime or great achievement is not 
something abstract. It is Just people; peo- 
ple like you and me. 

Could many of our ills today have resulted 
from our failure to train a strong citizenry 
from the only source we have—the boys and 
girls of each community in the Nation? 

Have they grown up to believe in (1) poli- 
tics without principle, (2) pleasure without 
conscience, (3) knowledge without effort, 
(4) wealth without work, (5) business with- 
out morality, (6) science without humanity, 
and (7) worship without sacrifice. 
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Give a pig and a boy everything each 
wants, and you will get a good pig and a 
bad boy. 

Could it be that through the training of 
youth we can help serye America? 
SCOUTING CAN CONTRIBUTE TO OUR STAMINA 

Can we, through Scouting contribute to 
America's stamina and survival? I believe 
wecan. We can teach reverence to God, un- 
selfishness, love of country, and the funda- 
mental principles of righteous living. We 
can try to train youth through men of 
character. We urge a religious life; we en- 
courage good education; we promote patriot- 
ism; we emphasize honesty, trustworthiness, 
loyalty, and many fine attributes of good 
character. I won't go into all the details 
because of lack of time, but the opportunity 
is yours, and the need is great, One of our 
tasks is to rediscover and reassert our faith 
in the spiritual, nonutilitarian values on 
which American life has rested from its 
beginning. 

We can never survive unless our young 
men have a dedication that exceeds the dedi- 
cation of the enemy. Character must be- 
come important in this country again. The 
old essentiais of honesty, self respect, loyalty, 
must be taught the younger generation. 

Those of us who may be conscious of the 
seriousness of the situation must act and act 
now. It takes something spectacular to get 
folks excited, like a burning house. Nobody 
notices one that is simply decaying. 

All of our wonderful heritage is now 
threatened; from without by the forces of 
communism with nuclear weapons and at 
home by those who would abandon the 
ancient landmarks set by our fathers, and 
take us down the road to socialism. We 
might survive a nuclear attack—but we can- 
not survive (any better than Athens and 
Rome) moral degeneration and the aban- 
donment of fundamental principles. For, 
“Who shall reconstruct the fabric of de- 
molished government? Who shall -rear 

the well-proportioned columns of 
constitutional liberty? Who shall frame 
the skillful architecture which 
unites national sovereignty with State 
rights, individual security, and public pros- 
perity? No, if these columns fall, they will 
be not raised again. Like the coliseum and 
the Parthenon, they will be destined to a 
mournful, a melancholy immortality. Bit- 
terer tears, however, will flow over them 
than were ever shed over the monuments of 
Roman or Grecian art; for they will be the 
remnants of a more glorious edifice than 
Greece or Rome ever saw—the edifice of con- 
stitutional liberty.” 

Scouters, we must make sure that freedom 
means more to our youth than just peace. 
We must make sure that freedom means 
more to our youth than just a security. We 
must make sure that freedom means more 
to our youth than fust selfish We 
must emphasize the need of character in the 
citizens of America. ý 

THE POWER OF AMERICA 

The power of America lies in every boy 
and girl back in the hinterlands of this great 
Nation. The strength of America will be no 
greater than these young people as they 
grow in character and prepare themselves to 
step across the threshold of citizenship. 

If America is to remain the symbol of 
strength and freedom, its citizens must some- 
where find the courage to live. Basic to the 
elements which make our Nation strong is 
moral and spiritual strength. These are the 
elements our forefathers had. 

The future we face is one of great promise 
but it will be a future that will challenge 
our ideals as never before. It is our re- 
sponsibility to build the utmost in character 
and faith and judgment in these young peo- 
ple, who, someday will take our place. 


t 
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The following prayer by Wiliam I. Nichols 
would be appropriate as a prayer for all 
Americans: 

“O God, whose name was on the lips of 
the men who founded this Nation, and on 
the lips of men who died for it—be with us 
vet. Guide us through this period of crisis, 
confusion, and inseturity. Keep us stead- 
fast in remembering the truths our fore- 
fathers lived by. Restore our innocence, re- 
new our vision, enter our hearts and keep 
us brave. Give us, as Americans, the strength 
to do Thy work and to make this country 
worthy of Thy blessing. Amen.” 


Charlie Daniel Creates Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN. 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the Honor- 
able Charles E. Danier the world's 
largest industrial contractor and former 
U.S. Senator received the award as “In- 
dustrialist of the Year” in New York City, 
on November 11, 1963. On behalf of the 
National Association of Industrial Real- 
tors, our former colleague, the Honorable 
Richard M. Nixon, presented the award. 

‘Charlie Daniel's program to develop 
our natural resources, through new in- 
dustry with more jobs, is a classic ex- 
ample of the best way to eliminate pov- 
erty. In South Carolina, we are proud 
of him. 

It is with a great deal of personal pride 
in Senator Daniel's a ts that I 
commend to you, Mr. Speaker, and to 
the Congress, the following tribute which 
appeared in Business Week about this 
distinguished industrialist, devoted pa- 
triot and great American. 

A One-Man MAGNET FOR INDUSTRY—GREEN- 
VILLE BUILDER CHARLES E. DANIEL Has 
TALKED HUNDREDS OF COMPANIES INTO PUT- 
TING Up PLANTS IN SOUTHEAST, MOSTLY 
SouTH CAROLINA—AND Has BUT 400 or 
THEM HIMSELF 
Probably no single individual has worked 

er and more successfully to draw in- 
dustry to the Southeast—and, grab a big 

Share of it for his own native soil—than a 

Greenyille (S. C.) builder named Charles E. 

Daniel, chairman of Daniel Construction Co. 
Shortly after he started out as a builder, 

Daniel went to a South Carolina textile man- 

Ufacturer and asked to build his next plant. 

“Why should I give the job to you?” the 

man asked. “Because,” said Daniel, “I can 

build it faster, cheaper, and better than 
anybody else.” He got the job—and more 
later on from the same executive. 

Through all the great postwar industrial 
development of the South, he has been tire- 
lessly pursuing U.S. corporations on behalf of 
the State of South Carolina and Charles 
Daniel. With a disarming manner, relent- 
less drive, a talent for turning important 
People into lifelong friends, and a topflight 
bulding organization, he has persuaded hun- 
dreds of companies, including dozens of 
blue-chip outfits, to let him bufld their new 
Plants—in South Carolina when he can, in 
another Southern State when he must. 

Incalculable 

“He has been of incalculable benefit—the 
nearest thing I know to perpetual energy 
for sparking industry in South Carolina and 
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the South,” says South Carolina Goy. Donald 
8. Russell. 

Along the way, his unflagging efforts have 
made him the largest Industrial contractor 
in the Southeast and one of his State's two or 
three richest, most powerful men, The 
plants he has built are worth around §2 bil- 
lion—and he’s working on 104 projects total- 
ing some $271 million, the largest volume he 
has handled in a decade of growth. 

Contractors aren't usually thought of as 
industrialists. But last November 11, his 
68th birthday, Daniel received at the Wal- 
dorf Astoria in New York—from his friend 
Richard M. Nixon, on behalf of the National 
Association of Industrial Realtors—an award 
as Industrialist of the Year. Previous re- 
cipients included such men as Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., Benjamin F. Fairless, and Thomas 
J. Watson. 

I. OUT OF THE DITCH 

Daniel admits with a smile: “They say I 
divide plants equally, one for South Carolina 
and one for the rest of the South. Actually, 
I have to serve the interest of the client.” 

Clearly, he serves it as often as possible 
in his native State. The divisional head of 
a major company says: “He certainly in- 
fluenced our choice of South Carolina. He 
gave us six or eight site locations, five of 
which were in South Carolina. This was 
sort of loading the dice—but they were good 
sites.” 

The actual score: 

A total of 250 major industrial plants in 
South Carolina, 400 plants in all the 12 
Southern States where he operates, 

Textile mills are his specialty, but he also 
puts up office buildings, hotels and motels, 
apartments, stores, shopping centers—almost 
anything except roads and dams. 

The plants he has helped locate and build, 
Daniel estimates, have provided some 150,000 
new industrial jobs for the region, twice that 
many supporting and supply jobs. “Seeing 
the South climb out of the ditch,” he says, 
“gives me more pleasure than anything else.” 


New deals 


The company is currently building 54 new 
industrial plants, including a $30 million 
nylon plant for American Enka Corp., a $14 
million tissue mill for Georgia-Pacific Corp., 
and “the most modern textile mill in the 
world” for J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 

Daniel expects to complete over $150 mil- 
lion worth of work in the coming year. On 
this he will draw about 3.5 percent gross fees, 
and net, after taxes, between $2.2 million 
and $2.6 million. Daniel, his wife, and his 
younger brother Hugh, the company pres- 
ident, own the business completely. 

Daniel is now looking further afield. He'll 
soon open a Chicago sales office to add to the 
one in New York. In 1962 he started an ex- 
perimental office in Brussels to supervise 
some work for a client. Other 
companies he builds for are looking overseas, 
and he is deciding whether to make it perm- 
anent. : 

II. STALKING THE PLANT 

Daniel's approach while plant hunting can 
vary, but the basic situation is the same. 
He has so many friends in the State and 


among businessmen elsewhere that he soon 


hears of plans for expansion—and about the 
time a company starts thinking about a new 
plant, Daniel appears in its offices. 

Some years ago, for example, he and a 
friend dropped by unannounced eat the New 
York headquarters of a major corporation 
while a board meeting was in progress. 
When the directors learned that Daniel and 
his companion, former Secretary of State and 
Supreme Court Justice James F. Byrnes, then 
Governor of South Carolina, were outside, 
they adjourned temporarily. 

During pleasantries, Daniel offered to find 
a good site for a new plant he had heard the 
company was planning. The upshot was 
that the company decided in a few months 
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on a plant in South Carolina. The builder: 
Charles E. Daniel. 


Getting at it 


Once company officials agree to let him 
help find a site, Daniel supplies all kinds of 
cost comparisons, taxes, utility rates, labor 
surveys, He puts one of his airplanes (he 
now has three) at company executives’ dis- 
posal, invites them to Greenville, perhaps to 
a small dinner with the Governor and lead- 
ing businessmen. 

He may visit sites with the company presi- 
dent, but he's careful about that: “When I 
walk through town, the price of land goes 


up.” 
The prize 

All this while, there's no mention of build- 
ing the plant. In fact, Daniel worked to help 
Du Pont locate in South Carolina, knowing 
it does its own building. Though he ex- 
plains his services, he doesn’t come right out 
and ask for the job. But he can get the 
point over. 

Once he found a site for a company, with 
no commitment to build. But one day the 
company president found Daniel's grading 
equipment on the job—showing his eager- 
ness, and discouraging competitors. He won, 

Ill. WEIGHTY VOICE 


Not surprisingly, Daniel's personal stand- 
ing has risen steadily as his business has 
grown. Estimates of his personal fortune 
run from $20 million to $40 million. He is 
one of South Carolina’s major employers. 
Longstanding friendships with businessmen 
and politicians, especially Byrnes and Sena- 
tor Strom THURMOND, give his conservative 
voice added weight. Daniel himself served 
in the U.S. Senate in 1954, on a short interim 
appointment by Governor Byrnes. 

Daniel’s influence has gone to help create 
what he believes is a nourishing climate for 
business. He worked to get laws that are 
beneficial to business—tax exemption, for 
example, on production and ma- 
terials. His efforts include keeping out ele- 
ments he regards as discordant, especially 
strongly unionized companies. “I have oc- 
casionally asked companies not to come to 
South Carolina,” he says, “when I felt they 
wouldn’t fit in.” 

He has run afoul of the National Labor 
Relations Board himself. He won, by a 3-to- 
1 vote, an NLRB-sponsored election in his 
mechanical department in 1961, but the 
union appealed on the ground the company 
used coercion. The case is still pending, 


Outspoken x 
On one controversial issue, Daniel shows 


Negroes economically and educationally. 
Two years ago, at a festival in the black 
belt town of Hampton, he told startled 
listeners: 

“The desegregation issue cannot continue 
to be hidden behind the door * * +, We 
haye a definite obligation to increase the 
productivity of our Negro citizens, to provide 
them with good jobs at good wages and to 
continue to assure them of fair treatment. 
By raising their education and economic 
status, we would raise the whole economy of 
the State.” 

Of Daniel's own work force of 8,800, 26 
percent are Negroes; about 800 are skilled 
mechanics working alongside white workers, 
at equal pay. 

Muttering 

Daniel's pursuit and capture of industrial 
building in and for South Carolina has been 
so vigorous that, inevitably, there has been 
some resentment. There have been mutter- 
ings that he controlled the State Develop- 
ment Board, got inside tips. Daniel's execu- 
tives snort that he is better able to give tips 
than receive them. 

Walter W. director of the board, 
insists Daniel gets exactly the same treat- 
ment as any other contractor. But he adds 
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that Daniel's bigger effort in the field 
naturally brings greater results. 


Wider 


Daniel's orbit swings a good deal wider 
than most contractors’. He travels widely 
to seek new plants and visit business friends, 
is a member of the Business Council, sits on 
the board of eight major companies, includ- 
ing Eastern Air Lines, Prudential Insurance 
Co. He gets the call for such groups as the 
committee formed by top businessmen last 
year to push a tax cut. 

The center of his activities, though, is his 
highly efficient building organization; he has 
no hobbies, no children, digs his feet in at 
the hint of vacation. He has let much of the 
day-to-day business go to five hard-working 
executives in Greenville, especially Execu- 
tive Vice President Buck Mickel his wife's 
nephew. This leaves him free for the wide- 
ranging business-social mixing he is skilled 
at and enjoys. 

IV. DRIVE TO BUILD 

A longtime friend, president Roger Milli- 
ken, of Milliken, Inc., hits Daniel's 
most obvious quality— drive, he works 7 
days a week.” When not traveling, he roams 
the office, poking into details. Every day 
or so he jumps in his car and drives off to 
look over a construction job. If he sees some- 
thing that’s not right, the fleld supervisor 
soon is reminded that he's working for a 
tough, self-made man. 

One thing and another 


This drive, plus organizing skill, won Dan- 
iel a reputation for fast, eficient building 
when he launched his company in 1935. 

It started a process he casually calls one 
thing leading to another—as, for example, at 
the Chemstrand nylon plant in Pensacola, 
Fla., which Du Pont originally bullt for 
Chemstrand, Daniel, called in on a small 
job 8 years ago, has been building one addi- 
tion after another until his work there comes 
to about $150 million, and has built $100 
million for Chemstrand elsewhere. 

In all, some 70 percent of current work is 
repeat business like this. 

Complete, speedy 

Two things especially characterize his 
work: 

He lays heavy stress on offering a complete 
package—just taking over and performing 
turnkey service: "The company just orders 
the plant, tells us what it wants. We do 
everything up to the day we turn over the 
key to the finished plant.” 

His organizing talent and drive to keep 
men and materials on schedule largely ac- 
count for his astonishing construction speed. 
Says Woodside Mills’ president, Robert S. 
Small: “Don’t tell Charlie Daniel you want 
your plant before you really want it—be- 
cause you'll get it.“ 

A maker of door locks once told Daniel 
he couldn’t meet his schedule. Daniel said 
all right, but he'd go ahead with the dedi- 
cation, with signs on the door saying there 
were no locks because X Co. failed to meet 
its commitment. “We got the locks,” says 
Daniel. 


Where Will the War on Poverty Lead? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1964 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the under- 


lying principle of communism is from 
each according to his ability; to each 
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according to his need.” How close are 
we going to parallel that concept in the 
administration's proposed war on pover- 
ty, the goal of which has been stated by 
the President: 

We are going to take all the money that 
we think is unnecessarily being spent and 
take it from the haves and give it to the 
have-nots that need it. 


The far-reaching administration pro- 
gram, which out-New Deals the original 
New Deal, provides more welfare than 
the Fair Deal and proposes far more Fed- 
eral intervention in the lives of all the 
people, may well be the means by which 
the social planners put an end to the 
private enterprise system. If we allow 
the Federal Government to set an arbi- 
trary figure and then determine that all 
those with incomes below that figure 
are living in poverty, we will take a long 
step toward giving bureaucracy sole de- 
termination as to how the people should 
live. If we accept the principle that it is 
proper for the Federal Government to 
feed, cloth, house, provide jobs, medical 
care, and other necessities for the people, 
then we will have adopted the Socialist- 
Communist concept of government and 
our private enterprise system will be 
through, 

Mr. Speaker, before we begin debate 
on authorizing what some administra- 
tion officials have stated may run as high 
as $11 billion for the new welfare pro- 
posals, should we not ask ourselves these 
basic questions? 

In the following article from the Dal- 
las Morning News, Ken Thompson points 
out the extent to which we may be asked 
to carry “Johnson's Poverty Package”: 

HERE'S THE ISSUE: JOHNSON’s POVERTY 

PACKAGE 
(By Ken Thompson) 

President Johnson's “declaration of war” 
on poverty has been compared with Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt's first New Deal. Though 
on the surface the attacks may appear sim- 
ilar, at heart the problems are very different. 

When the New Deal was launched, Amer- 
cans were in the depths of their worst de- 
pression—poverty striking at millions who 
had known comfort and security. 

Today, though the President and his eco- 
nomic advisers tell us that there are some 35 
million Americans living below minimum 
standards of decency, our economy is thriv- 
ing and we are engaging in a wide variety 
of social-welfare programs that have func- 
tioned at full steam for a generation. 

The three levels of government in Amer- 
ica today are spending approximately $44 
billion a year on welfare (not including edu- 
cation) and the Federal Government is 
spending about three-fifths of this amount. 

Opponents of President Johnson's poverty 
package cite these facts to argue against 
proposals for new welfare outlays. How, they 
ask, can bigger welfare programs end poverty 
if 30 years of the welfare state have failed” 
to do the job? 

Those who support a boost in welfare pro- 
grams use the same facts, but adapt them to 
a different argument. 

They maintain that our economic pros- 
perity has little or no effect on the poor in 
our midst and, in fact, often makes their 
problems more severe, 

Technological advances, they say, have 
abolished many unskilled jobs which used 
to be held by the poor. 

As for a generation of welfare programs 
failing to do the job, they argue that not 
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enough has been spent on them and what 
has been spent has often attacked only the 
symptoms, rather than the causes, of pov- 
erty. They want welfare redirected, as well 
as expanded, 

In his state of the Union message on Jan- 
uary 8, President Johnson underscored this 
last argument, pledging that his war on 
poverty would aim to deal with shortcom- 
ings in education, training, housing, and 
community standards which condemn many 
to a poverty from which they have no hope 
of escape. 

Johnson itemized about a dozen specific 
programs in his message which would be 
a part of the poverty package he will ask 
Congress to approve in the coming months. 

Details of these programs will be given 
in later messages to Congress, though many 
of them can be surmised, as most of the 
package is composed of warmed-over Ken- 
nedy requests—some of which have been re- 
jected already by Congress. 

These are the main items in the program: 

A special project for the Appalachian re- 
gion, stretching from Pennsylvania to 
Alabama, which has suffered severe unem- 
ployment and contains perhaps the worst 
rural slums in the Nation, 

Medical care for the aged under the social 
security program. 

Increased unemployment compensation. 

Extension of minimum-wage laws to cover 
an additional 2 million workers. 

Creation of a domestic Peace Corps to bol- 
ster economic aid and social work in hard- 
hit areas. 

An enlarged food-stamp plan to distribute 
more surplus food to the needy. 

Establishment of a Youth Conservation 
Corps which would put jobless youth to work 
on useful projects. 7 

Expansion of the area redevelopment and 
urban renewal programs. 

Broadening of Federal housing programs. 

More aid to education, with special new 
projects for depressed areas. 

A mass-transit program for urban areas. 

Accelerated public works. 

On February 1, Johnson appointed Peace 
Corps Director Sargent Shriver to head up 
efforts to bring all of these programs to- 
gether and to coordinate Federal, State, local 
and private welfare efforts into “a frontal 
assault on the sources of poverty.” His job 
will be cut out for him, and what the cost 
will be is anybody’s guess. 

The President told Congress in his budget 
message that he was asking for more than 
@ billion dollars to begin the attack on pov- 
erty. Some $500 million was to go for special 
programs, and another $600 million to beef 
up existing programs, 

If and when these dozen or so programs 
get in full swing, the costs will soar. It is 
impossible to make an accurate estimate of 
the final price tag, though the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers recently sug- 
gested, half in jest, that $11 billion in direct 
Government handouts per year might raise 
the income of the Nations poor to a mini- 
mum standard of living. 

President Johnson himself set the tone 
of his antipoverty program last month when 
he said: “We are going to try to take all 
the money that we think is unnecessarily 
being spent and take it from the haves and 
give it to the have-nots that need it.” 

An official of the U.S. Census Bureau, asked 
how much poverty exists in this country to- 
day, remarked: “It depends on how high you 
set the standard." One county in Kentucky, 
for example, is listed by the Government as 
“depressed.” Half the homes lack bath- 
rooms, a fourth do not have running water 
but 88 percent have washing machines and 
67 percent have television sets. 

In 1947, one out of every three families 
had incomes under $3,000 a year. By 1962 
it was only one out of five. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, February 8, 1964 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following: 

ROLLCALLS NOS. 1-21 
CONGRESSIONAL REPORTS 


During the first month of the 88th 
Congress’ 2d session, which con- 
vened on January 7, I remained in the 
25th District conducting an extensive se- 
ries of public report meetings with con- 
Stituents. Contact with the people in 
Open and frank face-to-face discussions 

to me one of the most essential fea- 
tures of government by, of, and for the 
People. My report meetings had two 
basic aims: to thoroughly acquaint con- 
Stituents with my record during the first 
Session, to give them an opportunity to 
Present their views regarding the repre- 
Sentation they received; and to get the 
benefit of their thinking on matters of 
Major consequence which are likely to 
come before the Congress in 1964. 

In a normal congressional year such 
Meetings would have been possible dur- 
ing adjournment between sessions. But 
1963 was not a normal year. It was the 
fifth longest session in the Nation's his- 
tory, stretching from January 9 through 
December 30—356 days. It would have 
been a disservice to citizens of my dis- 
trict, I think, to have deprived them of 
their right of access to me simply be- 
Cause Congress—largely for a variety of 
internal reasons—failed to act with dis- 
Patch after due deliberation of issues 
facing the American people. 

To insure that citizens had access to 
Me—and I to them—I programed 152 
Congressional report meetings during 
January, holding 6 meetings a day during 
the week and 8 meetings on Saturdays. 

meeting places were carefully se- 
lected throughout the district so con- 
Stituents would not have to drive miles 
to attend. Every registered voter re- 
ceived an invitation—printed at my. ex- 
Dense—advising him of the time and 
Place a meeting would be held in his 
Neighborhood, In addition, every voter 
received—at my expense—a 12-page 
booklet containing my complete voting 
record through December 4, my attend- 
ance record on quorum calls during this 
Period, and explanations of why I voted 
as I did on legislation which I thought to 
be of greatest significance. 

Equipped with this written and de- 
tailed report, the people knew exactly 
what I did, where I stood and why. And 
because they had this information, it 
Was for me—and I hope for them—an 
exhilarting experience in the exercise of 
democracy when we met face to face. It 
Was people-to-people government in the 
Highest sense. 

During the days that I spent with my 
Constituents in the district, the House 
had 14 quorum calls and 7 rolicalls. The 
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latter covered votes on amendments to 
the Federal Airport Act (S. 1153); 
amendments to the Library Services Act 
(H.R. 4879), and amendments to the 
Davis-Bacon Act (H.R. 6041). On final 
passage of each of these measures the 
voting. balance ranged from 27 to 1 to 
3 to 1 in favor. On these final votes my 
presence in the House would not have 
affected the outcome of the proposals, 
one way or the other.. As these meas- 
ures made their way to the floor, I kept 
in close telephone contact. with my 
Washington office to determine whether 
an issue was likely to be decided by a 
handful of Members. Had I been pres- 
ent during final voting on these bills, I 
would have voted “yea” on each of them. 

On January 31, with only one more 
round of Saturday congressional report 
meetings to go, I flew to Washington to 
be present for debate and voting on the 
Civil Rights Act. My wife filled in for 
me at Saturday's meetings, and I re- 
scheduled these report sessions for Feb- 
ruary 15, when I was in my district dur- 
ing the Lincoln Day recess. 

ROLLCALL NO. 32 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


The most comprehensive civil rights 
bill in the Nation's history passed the 
House by a margin of better than 2 to 1 
after 9 days of debate on 140 proposed 
amendments. Credit for the bill’s suc- 
cess must go to 138 Republicans and 152 
Democrats who repeatedly warded off 
southern attempts to cripple the meas- 
ure. But as they went down to defeat, 
outweighed by an overwhelming major- 
ity of national opinion, southern Con- 
gressmen were at all times gentlemen 
and statesmen. Their attitude, oration, 
and strategy was in the best traditions 
of the House. 

Unfortunately, there is a great deal of 
public misconception regarding provi- 
sions of the civil rights bill as approved by 
the House. Many well-meaning Amer- 
icans fear it because they have been mis- 
informed as to what it is and what it is 
not. They do not understand what the 
bill is designed to accomplish and how. 
And yet the bill deserves to be under- 
stood and supported by all citizens who 
hold allegiance to the American heritage 
of freedom, who in thought, word, and 
deed believe “that all men are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

The aim of the first title of the 10- 
section bill is to enforce the constitu- 
tional right to vote in Federal elections, 
a right guaranteed by the 15th amend- 
ment to all citizens, but a right which 
is being denied and thwarted with im- 
punity by many Southern States which 
determine voting qualifications solely on 
the basis of color. 

PUBLIC ACCOMMODATIONS 


Title II makes discrimination unlaw- 
ful in establishments that serve the pub- 
lic if their operations affect interstate 
commerce, or if State law requires that 
a business segregate or discriminate. 
Covered under the bill are hotels, motels, 
and lodging houses except those that rent 
less than six rooms and have an owner 
living on the premises. Also covered are 
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lunchcounters, soda fountains, gasoline 
stations, restaurants, movie houses, thea- 
ters, sports arenas, and other places of 
exhibition or entertainment. Private 
clubs are not included in the bill. Public 
accommodation laws are already in the 


statute books of 32 States—including 


California—and title II of the Civil 
Rights Act would serve to make equal 
access a national right. 

Our late and beloved President Ken- 
nedy stated the legal argument for title 
II in these words: 

No property owner who holds his premises 
for the purpose of serving at a profit the 
American public at large can claim any in- 
herent right to exclude a part of the public 
on grounds of race or color. Just as the law 
requires common carriers to serve equally all 
who wish their services, so it can require 
public accommodations to accommodate 
equally all segments of the general public. 


Enforcement provisions provide lati- 
tude for persuasion and conciliation in 
public accommodations disputes and 
guarantee just protection for the rights 
of accused offenders. 

PUBLIC FACILITIES 


Whereas places of public accommoda- 
tion are usually privately owned, public 
facilities are generally owned by a State, 
county, or city and are built and main- 
tained with public funds. Such facilities 
should therefore be available on an equal 
basis to all citizens and taxpayers. But 
today in many Southern counties and 
cities, public parks, playgrounds, com- 
munity centers, libraries, and so forth, 
are closed to Negroes. Title III is de- 
signed to provide legal assistance from 
the U.S. Attorney General to persons 
who are deprived of the 14th amend- 
ment's equal protection of the laws” by 
being denied equal access to and full 
use of public facilities. If the Attorney 
General finds that an aggrieved party 
cannot bear the financial burden of filing 
and maintaining a lawsuit, the Federal 
Government can bring court action on 
his behalf. The Attorney General is also 
empowered to intervene in—but not to 
initiate—suits seeking relief from denial 
of “equal protection” in areas other than 
public facilities. Presumably this would 
involve cases of alleged denial of the 
rights of assembly, petition, free speech, 
and so forth. 


SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 


Title IV is designed to speed up the 
school desegregation process which has 
been moving at a snail's pace since the 
Supreme Court decision 10 years ago. 
At the present rate, school desegregation 
in many Southern cities will not be com- 
pleted for at least another century. The 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, under 
title IV, would be authorized to give tech- 
nical assistance to school districts which 
ask for help in formulating and imple- 
menting desegregation plans. The At- 
torney General would be empowered to 
bring court action against school boards 
which fail to desegregate if aggrieved 
parents certify that they cannot bring 
their own suit because of financial rea- 
sons or fear of economic or personal re- 
prisals. 

CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION 


Title V extends the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission for another 4 years. 
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A product of the 1957 Rights Act, the 
Commission is authorized to: First, in- 

vestigate complaints of denial of voting 
rights because of race or religion; second, 
study segregationist legal maneuvers 
aimed at denial of “equal protection un- 
der the laws”; and third, evaluate Fed- 
eral activity regarding the 14th amend- 
ment's “equal protection” clause. Title 
V would also broaden the Commission's 
area of activity by permitting it to serve 
as a national information clearinghouse 
on equal protection in employment, edu- 
cation, housing, voting, transportation, 
and so forth. In addition, the Commis- 
sion could investigate complaints of vot- 
ing frauds allegedly perpetrated because 
of a citizen's race. 

FEDERAL FUNDS 


Title VI is designed to overcome one 
of the greatest ironies of the Nation’s 
racial problem: the support and promo- 
tion of discrimination by funds of a Fed- 
eral Government which has ruled that 
discrimination is in violation of the Con- 
stitution. Many hospitals, for example, 
constructed and equipped with Federal 
funds under the Hill-Burton Act, either 
do not accept Negro patients or segre- 
gate those that are accepted, and deny 
Negro doctors staff privileges. Many 
universities and research facilities work- 
ing on projects financed by the Federal 
Government close their doors to Negroes. 
Many schools built and maintained with 
Federal funds under the impacted areas 
program are operated on a segregated 
basis. Many Negro children are being 
denied participation in federally financed 
school lunch programs. Many Negro 
families are being denied surplus com- 
modities provided by the Department of 
Agriculture. Many Negroes are being 
denied access to housing built under ur- 
ban renewal programs, The list goes on 
and on. 

Title VI declares that discrimination 
in any program receiving Federal finan- 
cial assistance is contrary to public poli- 
cy. Federal agencies are authorized, but 
not required, to withhold Federal funds 
after notice, hearings, and persuasive ef- 
forts to obtain voluntary compliance have 
failed. The agency must also submit a 
report to the Congress: An order to cut 
off funds must be approved by the Presi- 
dent, but penalized State and local agen- 
cies may appeal the action in Federal 
courts. 


I am hopeful that in most cases the 
goals of Title VI can be achieved without 
resorting to actual cutoff of funds. Two 
years ago, for example, several Southern 
universities agreed to admit qualified Ne- 
groes to summer programs financed un- 
der the National Defense Education Act, 
rather than face the loss of Federal aid. 
Several years ago a Veterans Hospital in 
Mississippi opened its doors to Negroes 
rather than have no hospital at all. 
This year several schools in Florida and 
Texas, built and maintained under the 


impacted areas program, admitted Negro 


children rather than lose Federal funds. 
In any event, when persuasion and ad- 
ministrative efforts fail to bring compli- 
ance, funds will be withheld only from 
a county or area immediately involved 
in a specific Federal program, Aid would 
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not necessarily be halted to an entire 
State. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Title VIII directs the Census Bureau to 

compile registration and voting statis- 
tics by race, color, and national origin in 
areas designated by the Civil Rights 
Commission for congressional elections 
since January 1960. Such information 
could presumably be used as a basis for 
reducing House representation, pursuant 
to the 14th amendment, for States which 
deny the equal right to vote. The bill's 
last two titles provide for appeal pro- 
cedure in State courts and authorize 
necessary funds for carrying out pro- 
visions of the act. 

MORALLY RIGHT 


With the exception of the last three 
titles, provisions of the bill have already 
been written into California law with a 
corresponding positive effect upon the 
State’s 18 million residents. California 
has been a pioneer in enlightened race 
relations and has set an excellent exam- 
ple for the Nation to follow. There is 
nothing in H.R. 7152 which will be new 
to Californians. 

In my judgment, the provisions of the 
Civil Rights Act are morally right, in- 
tellectually sound, legally correct, and 
socially necessary. I believe that the 
Declaration of Independence is more 
than a justification of rebellion. It is 
also a statement of the American demo- 
cratic creed. It is designed to justify 
the past and chart the future—and the 
future is now. Today we are a Nation 
on trial and the jury must be the con- 
science of each individual. It is our 
opportunity to reaffirm by translating in- 
to action one of the basic truths that 
the Founding Fathers held to be self- 
evident—that all men are created equal. 
By so doing, we can go forward accepting 
the challenge and sharing the hope 
which President Johnson has enunciated 
so eloquently—that the world will not 
narrow into a neighborhood before it 
has broadened into a brotherhood, 

FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 


Title VII, the longest and most com- 
plicated section of the civil rights bill, 
declares it an unlawful employment 
practice for an employer to refuse to hire 
or promote, to segregate or to discrimi- 
nate on the job against any person be- 
cause of his race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin. This title applies to labor 
unions and employment agencies, as 
well as to employers. For the first year 
after the effective date, employers and 
unions with 100 or more workers are 
covered, This drops to 75 the second 
year and 50 the third year. Thereafter, 
all employers with 25 workers in indus- 
tries affecting commerce will be covered. 
The title establishes a five-member 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission to be named by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate. No more 
than three members may belong to the 
same political party. The Commission 
would be empowered to investigate com- 
plaints and go to court in civil actions 
to halt or prevent unlawful employment 
practices. Before bringing court action, 
however, the Commission must first in- 
vestigate and then seek to end the un- 
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lawful practice by informal methods of 
conference, conciliation, and persuasion. 
The Commission is authorized to make 
agreements ceding jurisdiction to State 
fair employment practices commissions, 
such as that in California and 24 other 
States. 

Title VII is perhaps the most impor- 
tant section of the bill when viewed from 
the strong desire of 20 million Negroes 
to build, through their own efforts, a 
more secure place in American society. 
Statistics which show that they are being 
denied their right to the pursuit of 
happiness are impressive: The Negro 
unemployment rate is twice as high as 
the rate for whites. Negro earnings are 
slightly more than half as high. Many 
of the better jobs are closed to Negroes 
altogether. Across the Nation they are 
victims of the last-hired, first-fired 
doctrine. Thus their potential contri- 
bution to American society remains 
unfulfilled. They contribute less to pro- 
duction and, therefore, have less to give 
toward consumption. Negroes cost so- 
ciety more in unemployment and wel- 
fare benefits than they would if there 
were no color barriers to jobs. Many 
opponents of the civil rights bill declare 
“Negroes should work to improve their 
economic condition.” Title VII will go 
a long way toward giving them this op- 
portunity. 


Baptists for Broadcast Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to present to the House a reso- 
lution adopted by the South Carolina 
Broadcasters Association. 

I have great personal pride in this 
resolution because of its reference to 
my own Baptist denomination. Bap- 
tists have traditionally fought for free- 
dom. One of the great patriots in the 
early history of our country was Roger 
Williams who founded the State of 
Rhode Island while seeking religious 
freedom and individual liberty. 

Mr. Speaker, the freedom to broadcast 
is just as essential as the freedom of 
speech, the freedom of assembly, and 
the freedom of the press. 

The following resolution by the South 
Carolina Broadcasters Association is 
deeply appreciated by those of us who 
believe in this basic freedom and I com- 
mend it to the Congress and to the 
country: 

RESOLUTION BY THE SOUTH CAROLINA BROAD- 
CASTERS ASSOCIATION, WINTER MEETING, 
Pemnvary 1, 1964 
Whereas radio and television broadcasts 

produced by the Radio and Television Com- 

mission of the Southern Baptist Convention 
number over 1,300 p: per week in the 

United States and 25 foreign countries; and 
Whereas the Radio and Television Com- 

mission of the Southern Baptist Convention, 

Paul M. Stephens, director, representing 

some 10 million members, has editorially ex- 
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Pressed opposition to increased governmental 
regulation of local broadcasting operations 
in apparent violation of basic constitutional 
guarantees of freedom; and 

Whereas the Beam, a monthly publication 
of the Radio and Television Commission of 
the Southern Baptist Convention, has now 
chartered a course which includes (1) speak- 
ing out on issues of importance to free and 
unfettered use of electronic media, (2) con- 
tinuing to emphasize the great amount of 
good being done in broadcasting, as a coun- 
termeasure to those critics who see only its 
faults, and (3) presenting regular features 
on stations and to individuals who are doing 
new things—exploring new areas—especially 
in the field of public service programing: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the South Carolina Broad- 
casters Association expresses its approval of 
the position taken by the Radio and Televi- 
sion Commission of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, in opposition to increased gov- 
ernmental control of broadcasting opera- 
tions, and send a copy of this approval to 
Paul M. Stephens, director, and copies to the 
South Carolina congressional delegation, as 
information. 


The Johnson-Home Communique 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1964 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that I voice the sentiment of this 
Chamber in hailing the recent Johnson- 
Home communique. Its tone of quiet 
confidence was a source of encourage- 
ment. It refiected an air of comity and 
candor. It revealed proven and tested 
allies working toward the attainment of 
common goals. 

It was the first opportunity of Presi- 
dent Johnson and Prime Minister Doug- 
las-Home for a working meeting since 
they assumed the leadership of their 
Tespective Governments. But it followed 
in the high tradition of Wilson and Lloyd 
George, Roosevelt and Churchill, Ken- 
nedy and Macmillan. 

Both men saluted the test ban accord, 
and at the same time reaffirmed their 
intent to search out other ways of reduc- 
ing tension, of banishing the risks of war, 
of lifting the crushing burden of arma- 
ment, In particular the Prime Minister 
welcomed the proposals made to the 18- 
Nation Disarmament Conference by the 
United States in President Johnson's 
Message of January 21. 

Both leaders pledged their full sup- 
port to the United Nations. 

The President and the Prime Minister 
affirmed our common hopes, aims, and 
aspirations in Southeast Asia. The 
Prime Minister reemphasized the United 
Kingdom's support for the U.S. policy in 
South Vietnam. The President reaf- 
firmed the support of the United States 
for the peaceful national independence 
of Malaysia. 

But they found peace alone an inade- 
quate goal. They sought it as a neces- 
Sary precondition for expanding inter- 
national trade and promoting economic 
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growth for all to the end that all peo- 
ples of this world may live out their days 
free from the shroud of fear and the 
specter of want. 


Dallas Mourns the Passing of a Great 
Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in the Dal- 
las Sunday News of February 16, 1964, 
a lead story began with these words: 

A heart that had beaten with the pulse 
of Dallas for more than half a century 
stopped Saturday when former Mayor R. L. 
Thornton died. 


Bob Thornton well deserved the title 
of “Mr. Dallas.” As one of Dallas’ 
dynamic men, as mayor of this great 
community during a period of much of 
its progress, as a leader of the commu- 
nity throughout his life and as an 
inspiration to all of us who had the priv- 
llege of knowing him and sharing with 
him pride in Dallas, his contribution to 
his fellow citizens was unequalled. 

I consider it one of the rare privileges 
of my life to have been a friend of Bob 
Thornton. It was my good fortune 
that his term as mayor of Dallas coin- 
cided so closely with my first years as 
Representative of the Fifth District in 
Congress—1953 to 1961, the better part 
of Dallas’ golden decade. In those years 
approximately $130 million in public 
improvements were made in Dallas. 
Another $51 million went for capital im- 
provements during the 1958-61 period. 
This was local money. Dallas, under the 
leadership of Bob Thornton, carved its 
own destiny and paid for its progress 
with its own money, not Federal aid. It 
is given to few men to be loved and re- 
spected by a whole community without 
regard to party alliances or differences 
of political opinion. Bob Thornton was 
such a man and, although Dallas will 
miss him, we are better because he lived. 
Whatever monuments may be erected in 
the future to honor his memory, Dallas 
itself, will be the most lasting tribute. 
A great American city, moving forward 
in the true pioneer spirit of America 
which he so ably exemplified. 

I would like to include, as a part of 
these remarks, some of the editorial 
tributes which were carried in the Dal- 
las Morning News and the Dallas Times 
Herald. 

[From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, Feb. 

16, 1964] 

R. L. Mn. DALLAS” THORNTON Dirs—‘KEEep 
Diet FLYING” SLOGAN or LEADER FOR MANY 
YEARS 
A heart that had beaten with the pulse 

of Dallas for more than half a century 

stopped Saturday when former Mayor R. L. 

Thornton died. 

One of the city’s best known civic leaders, 
Robert Lee Thornton, 83, delighted in the 
nickname: “Mr. Dallas.” 
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Mr. Thornton, son of a tenant farmer, was 


money in 
1916 and built it into the giant Mercantile 
National Bank, a $400 million institution. 

In failing health for several years, Thorn- 
ton became seriously ill Tuesday and went 
home early from his office at the bank where 
he was chairman of the board. 

He died at his residence, 6941 Gaston, at 
4:15 a.m., Saturday. 

Services will be held at 3 p.m., Monday in 
the Highland Park Methodist Church with 
the Reverend William H. Dickinson, Jr., 
Officiating. Burial will be in Restland Me- 
morial Park. 

The body will lie in state at Sparkman's 
Funeral Home, 2115 Ross, until noon Mon- 
day. and after 1 pm. at the Highland Park 
Church, 

Mr. Thornton served as mayor of the city 
from 1953 until 1961. But in or out of office 
he was a guiding force in the community. 

“Keep the dirt flying,” was his slogan, and 
during his administration Dallas Love Field 
was enlarged and a new city hall, library, and 
auditorium were built. 

It was Mr. Thornton who, more than any 
man, built the State Pair of Texas into the 
biggest State fair in the Nation. 

On his first trip to Dallas as a 9-year-old 
boy, the mayor-to-be, with 50 cents in his 
pocket, visited the State Pair of Texas. It 
was love at first sight. 

He played the leading role in attracting the 
Texas centennial celebration to Dallas in 
1936. It was the centennial exposition that 
gave momentum to the yearly State fairs. 

In 1945, he became president of the State 
fair. When he resigned as president last fall 
to become board chairman, the once finan- 
cially shaky exposition had become a boom- 
ing success. 

The snowy-haired cigar-smoking Thorn- 
ton had little formal education—but he had 
energy and vision. He was the first banker 
in Dallas to make automobile loans, a main- 
stay of the banking industry nowadays. 

Mr. Thornton was a member and one of 
the organizers of the Dallas Citizens Council. 
He was also active in dozens of other 
organizations. 

Survivors, all from Dallas, include his 
wife; a son, Robert Lee Thornton, Jr.; two 
daughters, Mrs. J. Frank Holt and Mrs. Ralph 
Brinegar, eight grandchildren and seven 
great-grandchildren. 


Son or TENANT FARMER! THORNTON CITED 
Many TIMES ror WORK AS Civic LEADER 

Probably no man in Dallas received more 
civic honors—or worked harder to earn 
them—than R. L. Thornton, who died Sat- 
urday. 

The walis of his office in the Mercantile 
National Bank, where he was board chair- 
man, are lined with plaques, awards, and 
citations. 

Among them are the “Linz Award of 1947,” 
the Greater Dallas Planning Council's 1955 
“Distinguished Citizenship Award," the 
Sales Executive Club’s 1948 “No, 1 Salesman 
of Dallas Award,” a 1959 “Man of Vision 
Award” from the Dallas Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, and an 
honorary “Doctor of Humane Letters” 
conferred by the University of Dallas in 1963. 

There are scores of others. 

Born August 10, 1880, in Hamilton County, 
Thornton was the son of William Travis 
Thornton, a tenant farmer. The infant first 
saw the light of day in a half-dugout house 
on the banks of the Brazos River. 

When he was 7, Mr. Thornton moved with 
his family to Ellis County, There the boy 
became a champion cottonpicker. Mr. 
Thornton completed school at Bristol and 
went to work as a clerk in a general store at 
$18 a month. 
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Two years later he borrowed money from 
his boss to attend business school in Dallas. 
He stayed. 

After an ill-fated venture with a book 
store and a stint at selling candy, he bor- 
Towed $6,000 to found his own bank. In 
1933 he was elected to the first of three 
terms as chamber of commerce president, 

Mr. Thornton had served in many civic 
capacities when in 1953 he was “drafted” to 
run for mayor, He was besieged with pleas 
to head the ticket of the Citizens Charter 
Association, which he had ramrodded for 
years. He held the mayor's position until 
1961. 

He was a member and an organizer of 
the Dallas Citizens Council. He was also 
a member of the Children’s Development 
Center, Dallas County United Fund Com- 
mittee and the Texas Turnpike Authority. 
He was vice president of the Southwestern 
Medical Foundation. 

He was a director of Lone Star Steel Co.; 
Burrus Mills, Inc.; Dallas Hotel Co. (the Adol- 
phus); Dallas Power & Light Co.; Southwest- 
ern Life Insurance Co.; Weatherford, Min- 
eral Wells & Northwestern Railway Co.; Dal- 
las Grand Opera Association; Dallas Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Texas Research Foundation, 
Trinity Improvement Association, and Texas 
Scottish Rite Hospital. An active Democrat, 
he was the friend of politicians across the 
country, from Presidents down. 

He was a member of the Greater Dallas 
Council of Churches’ Executive Committee. 
He served as chairman of the big gifts divi- 
sion of the United Fund for 1961. And he 
headed the bond drive for the new court- 
house complex for Dallas County. 

He was a 33d degree Mason. He spent al- 
most every free weekend fishing in east Texas. 
He Even FISHED Harp: THORNTON BELIEVED 

IN Action 


R. L. Thornton, Sr., the grand old man 

of Dallas, jutted his cigar at a jaunty angle 

8 years as mayor at the city coun- 

cil’s round table—and never tolerated a bor- 
ing moment. 

Whether it was a zoning case with passion- 
ate argument or the routine opening of 
sewer pipe bids, Mr. Thornton’s angular 
frame relaxing, listened with head cocked 
and was always potentially ready to drop a 
witty bomb of a remark. 

Audiences in city hall, his fellow council- 
men and the press, anyone who had expe- 
rience with Uncle Bob, never relaxed their 
hearing; they did not wish to miss his next 
quip. 

Banking, running the city government, 
wheeling the State fair into opulence—all 
these may have been his vocation. His avoca- 
tion, certainly enough, was fishing, most of 
which in recent years he performed at Little 
Sandy, a private east Texas camp on Highway 
80 east of Mincola. 

Mr. Thornton, the most revered member, 
habitually was given the head place at the 
table in the community hall, At 
night, he would sit at the big log fire in his 
nearby cabin, shoes off, regaling his guests 
with fishing tales and gently twitting them 
about their prowess. 

The country boy, who years ago fished only 
when he could play hooky from the cotton 
row, plugged, for bass religiously through the 
later years. Only recently, because of health, 
he had to become a still “minnie” fisher- 


man. 

“Is that a hole in them lily pads, son?” he 
would inquire from the next boat. “Yes, sir,” 
would come the reply. Mr. Thornton, on the 
verge of cataract operations, would flip his 
plug expertly through the air, letting it 
thump squarely in the distant clearing. A 
thin chuckle would be heard through the 

smoke. 

At Little Sandy, his urge to fish long and 
hard would brook no defiance from the 
weather. Once two guests, cold from a 
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morning's fishing in the sleety rain, warmed 
their backsides against his log fire. 

The white-thatched mayor roamed rest- 
lessly back and forth before the dri pic- 
ture window, searching for a hole in the 
clouds. 

Suddenly he wheeled toward his guests. 

“Come on, boys, I didn’t come down here 
to stand before no fire. Let's get to fishing,” 
he ordered. 

Another Thornton remark, calculated to 
keep his guests minds on the goal ahead, was 
“C'mon, boys. There ain’t no bass in a 
scotch and sody.” 

One of the epic sights at Little Sandy 
was the view of Uncle Bob and Perry, his 
veteran Negro guide, reappearing in their 
little boat after a day's fishing. 

Mr. Thornton, in his early eighties, sat in 
& high seat, thronelike, while Perry, as old 
and about as physically capable, operated the 
outboard motor. The heating element was a 
can full of sand, into which Perry would 
pour kerosene and then apply the match. 

Darkened with soot, it was difficult to iden- 
tify either guide or fisherman until the vet- 
eran banker removed his hat. 

The heating bucket in the boat was some- 
thing like the old lard bucket Thornton once 
carried his lunch in when he attended coun- 
try school for 3-month terms. He wore blue 
jeans as a youngster back in the 1880's and 
struggled with Webster's blue-backed speller, 

His formal training in the English lan- 
guage was negligible, but few men have had a 
more graceful touch with the language or a 
more deft gift of the precise and beautifully 
expressive word. 

There are some famous Thornton quotes. 

For instance, to the board of directors of 
his beloved. State Fair of Texas: “We got 
greener grass, taller trees, and bluer skies 
than any other fair in the world. We got 
more ducks on the lagoon and more birds in 
the trees. And, gentlemen, we got a cash 
register under every bush, and we're planting 
more bushes.” 

Or, The best advertisin’ in the world is 
what gets yelled from clothesline to clothes- 
line. And to make it favorable, you got to 
give the people a bargain. Whether it’s a mu- 
sical or the fair itself, you got to give em 
more than their money’s worth, In this day 
of television, you can't fool any of the people 
any of the time.” 

Or, “Action don’t mean a thing. You got 
action on a rockinghorse, but you don't get 
nowhere. If a chairman’s really in command 
of a meetin’, he can get a second to a motion 
to assassinate a man.” 

Again about meetings, “Tf it’s a ‘do’ meet- 
in’, I'm available. If it's a ‘don't’ meetin’, I 
ain't interested.” 

Sometimes Uncle Bob was reverent about 
his Nation and his city. At a 1961 Fourth of 
July observance he said: “I believe in peace. 
I believe in prayer. But there must come a 
time—and it has come in the history of man- 
kind and America—when we say we will 
stand up flatfooted and will not sacrifice an 
inch of our independence or our freedom. 
And that we will continue to live in this Na- 
tion under the creed of independence,” 

A few months ago Mr. Thornton was talk- 
ing about the space needle at the Seattle's 
World Fair, which he visited in 1962. 

He wanted one like it, only better, for Dal- 
las; perhaps the only Thornton dream that 
did not materialize. 

“It revolves, it moves so slow you hardly 
know it,” he said about eating in the space 
needle restaurant up in the sky. From a 
country boy up, you always want to crawl up 
on the tallest barn, the tallest tree. That's 
heredity.” 

That probably could be as good a line as 
any to leave Mr. Thornton with. He was 
the country boy who always wanted to climb 
the tallest tree. And he did so. And the 
rest of us looked far up at him. And we shall 
always do so. 
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[From the Dallas (Tex.) Times Herald, 
Feb. 16, 1964] 
WELL Dong, Mr. DALLAS 

Robert L. Thornton, Sr., the fabulous 
“Uncle Bob“ who put the big“ in Big D, 
has ended his earthly chores. 

But the next 50, or even 100 years, of Dallas 
area progress will not pass without some 
trace of his keen foresight appearing almost 
daily. 

Vision was his forte. No mountain vas 
too high for Bob Thornton. He reached for 
the peaks and seldom missed achievement. 

His philosophy was simple * * * think big 
and Keep the dirt flying.“ He loved his city 
and he loved its people. Unselfishly, without 
the hint of personal gain, he went about 
dreaming dreams that came true. Monu- 
ments to his planning tower over every sec- 
tion of the city. 

It was only coincidental that the banker 
born in a dugout became one of the great 
mayors of Dallas. He had been the city's 
leader for years from the sidelines. Rarely 
did he make a public speech that he did not 
emphasize that Dallas was great because of 
its people. 

And Bob Thornton himself, for nearly 
three-quarters of a century, was one of the 
most superb of those citizens. He posed 
every imperative question of the future from 
the viewpoint of a plain citizen. 

The touch that he possessed made him tens 
of thousands of friends in every area of 
Dallas. Bob Thornton could not walk a 
single street without knowing, and under- 
standing, thousands of “his” people * * * of 
every race, every position. 

The centennial, the State Fair of Texas, 
the chamber of commerce, a growing, pros- 
pering city, one of the Nation's foremost 
banks, all of these along with the plans for 
future growth are among the things Bob 
Thornton left behind for Dallas and Texas. 
These were the products of his mind and 
energies. 

We say, “Well done, Mr. Dallas.” 
DaLLasires Mourn DEATH or Ropert L. 

THORNTON, SR.: FUNERAL MONDAY FOR “MR. 

DaLLas” 

, Dallasites from all walks of life Saturday 
mourned the death of R. L. Thornton, Sr., 
the beloved former mayor who guided Dallas 
through some of its greatest years of progress. 

Thousands are expected to attend the 
funeral at 3 p.m. Monday in the Highland 
Park Methodist Church for the tall, white- 
thatched banker whose forceful personality 
and dedication to the city he loved earned 
him the title, “Mr. Dallas,” 

His was a philosophy of building. In the 
8 years he served as mayor, 1953-61, his ad- 
ministration overcame a serious water crisis 
and chinked the last mortar on the public 
library, municipal auditorium, city hall, and 
airport terminal, 

Death came to the 83-year-old leader at his 
home at 4 am. Saturday. He had suffered 
respiratory ailments in recent weeks. 

The body will lie in state at Sparkman’s, 
2115 Ross Avenue, until noon Monday and 
after 1 p.m, at the Highland Park church. 

Rev. William H. Dickinson, Jr, will ofi- 
ciate at the services. 

PALLBEARERS NAMED 


Pallbearers will include Karl Hoblitzelle, 
J. Darrell Francis, Milton F. Brown, John H. 
Rauscher, Charles C. Pierce, Laurence Mel- 
ton, W. C. Miller, Elgin Crull, C. A. Tatum, 
James H. Stewart, Earle Wyatt, George A. 
Linskie, Martin Benno, Tom B. Fisher, Jack 
P. Burrus, Julius Schepps, Charles R. Meeker, 
Jr. and D. E. Blackburn. 

Honorary pallbearers are officers and direc- 
tors of the Mercantile National Bank, of 
which Mr. Thornton was chairman of the 
board 


Burial will be in Restland Memorial Park. 
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Mr. Thornton is survived by his wife; a son, 
Robert Lee Thornton, Jr.; two daughters, Mrs. 
J. Frank Holt and Mrs. Ralph Brinegar, all 
Of Dallas; eight grandchildren, R. L. Thorn- 
ton III. T. L. Thornton, J. Frank Holt III. 
Mary Brinegar, Carol Brinegar, Nan Brinegar, 
and Franklin Brinegar, all of Dallas; and 
Mrs. R. A. Farmer, Jr., of South Carolina; in 
Addition to seven great-grandehlldren. 

BORN IN DUGOUT 


He was born in a dugout in an atmosphere 
Of poverty and he knew the hoe and sack of 
the cottonfields at an early age. These 
Country lessons and homey vernacular he 
never discarded, though he came to build and 
head a bank whose total resources are more 
than $400 million. 

Mr. Thornton was a longtime president of 
the State Fair of Texas and was a founder 
ot the influential Dallas Citizens Council. 

A long cigar his almost constant com- 
Panion, Mr. Thornton prepetuated the east 
Texas idiom with an earthy wit. As if the 
Word dynamic“ were not forceful enough, 
he modified it to “dydamic” in reference to 
the type of leadership Dallas should have. 

He was born August 10, 1880, in the hum- 
ble dugout on the banks of the Bosque River 
in Hamilton County, He quickly learned 
the vagaries of the mule and turning plow 
and his family moved to a two-roomed house 
on a hill. 

LEANER DAYS 


But after an almost Biblical T-year cycle, 
the Jean days of drought came and they 
moved eastward in a covered wagon pulled 
by a gaunt team and settled on Village Creek 
near Ennis in Ellis County. 

At 7 years of age, the whip-thin youth 
found himself dragging a cotton sack 
through the fields, stripping off bolls during 
the day and at night sleeping with the rest 
of the family on the mounds of white fluff 
in the gin. 

When winter came, there was work clear- 
ing bottomlands, but he found himself not 
Strong enough to wield a 3-pound axe; in- 
2 he took a smaller hatchet to under- 

rush, 


In 1888, the Thornton family became 
tenant farmers and young Bob managed to 
See Dallas the next year during the time of 
the State fair. Although he eked out only 
an eighth grade education, he later was to 
head the fair organization for 19 years. He 
Was elevated to board chairman of the fair 
last year, f 

The drudgery of farm life brought him to 
notice distinctly that when money was 
needed by his father, he obtained it in town 
and paid it back there. He went into Bris- 
tol and talked himself into an $18-a-month 
Job as a clerk in a store. This was $2 more 
than the wages of a farmhand. 

In 1904, he became a traveling salesman 
for a candy company. This, at last, enabled 
him to move about and he quickly amassed 
enough money to try the candy business for 

f. It didn't work, and in 1910, he 
tried the book business, becoming coowner 
Of a book store in Dallas. Texas’ free text- 
book law forced him out of business. He 
tried the mortgage business. 

It was in 1914 with $6,000 borrowed, he 
and two partners established what is now the 
Mercantile National Bank. They opened for 
business at 8:30 am., October 14, and by 
5:30 p.m. that day had $12,906 in deposits. 

PIONEERED AUTO NOTES 


In those early, experimental days, one of 
the town’s citizens walked into the fledgling 
bank one day and was aghast to see a sign 
“Auto Notes.” f 

“Take it down,” he warned young Banker 
Thornton, “It isn't sound banking.” But to 
Mr. Thornton, banking was simply lending 
money; “jitney notes“ carried no special 
onus with him. The sign stayed. In 1917 
the bank was renamed County State Bank, 
with deposits of $165,385. 
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The bank continued its growth and man- 
aged to weather the 1929 crash without 
closing its doors. 

Dallas called upon him to head its cham- 
ber of commerce. 

In 1934, his salesmanship was put to an 
extreme test. A commission had been 
formed to decide the site of the 1936 Texas 
Centennial, and it looked for a while as if 
Dallas might lose the prize until Mr. Thorn- 
ton did some fast talking. It was a down- 
to-earth, cotton-patch speech—a recitation 
of the practical—and it kept things going. 

A month later, he did some verbal bull- 
dozing and when his sometimes tinny, stac- 
cato voice died down, Dallas businessmen 
found they had put up $1.5 million for the 
centennial. A $3 million city bond issue 
was floated. 

The Texas Centennial was held in Dallas 
in`1936. It was big, racuous, and uninhib- 
ited. But it brought Dallas a commercial 
shot in the arm. 

CHOSEN AS MAYOR 


In 1953 the Citizens Charter Association 
urged Mr, Thornton to run for mayor. He 
was at first unconvinced, but later suc- 
eumbed to a draft. 

For the next 8 years, the CCA was in firm 
control of Dallas municipal government. 
And R. L. Thornton was its leader. 

In the period 1955-61, approximately $130 
million in public improvements were made 
in Dallas. Another $51 million went for 
capital improvements during the 1958-61 
period. 

Mr. Thornton's many affiliations included 
the Children's Development Center, United 
Fund, Texas Turnpike Authority, Lone Star 
Steel, Burrus Mills, Dallas Hotel Co., Dallas 
Power & Light Co., Southwestern Life In- 
surance Co., Weatherford, Mineral Wells & 
Northwestern Railway Co. A 33d degree 
Mason, he was also a member of the Dallas 
Scottish Rite bodies. 

He held offices or directorships in the Dal- 
las Grand Opera Association, Dallas Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Southwestern Medical 
Foundation, Texas Research Foundation, 
Trinity Improvement Association, Texas 
Scottish Rite Hospital, and Greater Dallas 
Council of Churches. 

He was named “Headliner of the Year" by 
the Press Club of Dallas in 1955. 


Cleveland’s Mr. Chips 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


oF OBIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1964 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, in every 
community of America there are teach- 
ers who leave a special imprint upon the 
lives of the young men and women who 
pass through their classes. In a quiet, 
unassuming and often underestimated 
way, these teachers become the inspira- 
tion which lead to real educational 
achievement. 

In the city of Cleveland, one of my 
constituents and close personal friends, 
Mr. William J. Ternansky, has distin- 
guished himself in this manner. In the 
past 31 years, he has been teaching in the 
high schools and colleges of our com- 
munity. When we salute William Ter- 
nansky as “Cleveland’s Mr. Chips,” we 
salute a profession in which he exem- 
plifies the highest qualities. 

Following is a splendid article on Wil- 
liam Ternansky written by Bob Seltzer 
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which appeared in the Cleveland Press 
on Monday, February 17, 1964: 
He Is CLEVELAND'S Mn. CHIPS 
(By Bob Seltzer) 


William J. Ternansky is Cleveland's coun- 
terpart of Mr. Chips, the beloved school- 
master of James Hilton’s famous novel. 

Ternansky has taught more students in 
his 31 years at Cathedral Latin High School, 
his alma mater, than any other teacher in its 
history. He leaves an indelible impression 
on them. ‘They are devoutly loyal for his 
inspiration and love of excellence. 

His major objective is the optimum in 
learning and character to produce good citi- 
zens. His rigorous discipline of students 
stems from the hardships of his boyhood, 

He sets high standards and Is intolerant of 
mediocrity, if a student has the capacity for 
better work. He is dominant, the master, 
yet there is nothing pedantic about him. 

Ternansky has been named Latin’s “Man 
of the Year” as an outstanding alumnus and 
for his diligent efforts in instilling in stu- 
dents a desire for academic superiority. 

He will be presented the alumni associa- 
tions’ annual merit award for 1964 at the 
communion breakfast next Sunday at the 
Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel. 

Among the alumni saluting him will be 
educators, priests, several city councilmen, 
two judges, principals of two area high 
schools, several suburban mayors and State 
legislators, physicians, surgeons, lawyers, and 
high-ranking military officers. 

“One of the best rewards is to see a former 
student become a success in life and remem- 
ber me,” said Te: ; 

“There is no success without order and 
discipline. My aim for my students is a 
disciplined mind in a morally and physically 
fit body. 

“Basically, today’s students are the same 
as 31 years ago, but they have more distrac- 
tions. Perhaps a more affluent society hasn't 
served them as well. Part of the blame for 
delinquency lies in a breakdown of the spirit 
of family life.” 

Ternansky, 55, a sturdy bald man with a 
fringe of gray and a slight mustache, is of 
Hungarian descent. 

He lives in the house in which he was 
born at 9914 Buckeye Road. He worked his 
way through Cathedral Latin and John Car- 
roll University as a Press delivery boy, a 
street lamplighter, library page, grocery clerk, 
farmhand and golf caddy. He has an M.A, 
from Carroll in social studies. E3 

Ternansky was a basketball coach at St. 
Elizabeth School while attending Carroll. 
He has taught German, problems of democ- 
racy, American government, and now is 
chairman of social sciences. 

He has served as social activity moderator 
and college adviser. Since 1938 he has been 
instructor in political science three after- 
noons weekly at Ursuline College. For 10 
years he taught night classes at Carroll and 
7 summers at St. John College. 

Ternansky and his wife, Stella, have two 
sons: William, 12, and Robert, 9. Ternan- 
sky’s father, Frank, 90, lives with him. 


Dr. Grayson Kirk’s Tribute to John F. 
Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1964 
Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 


on November 25, the day of national 
mourning for our late President John F. 
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Kennedy, Dr. Grayson Kirk, president of 
Columbia University, delivered an ad- 
dress at the memorial service in St. Paul's 
Chapel at Columbia. Among the many 
heartfelt eulogies to President Kennedy, 
I believe that Dr. Kirk's is one of the 
most inspiring I have read. I am sure 
my colleagues will be moved by Dr. Kirk's 
eloquent tribute which follows: 
JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY 
(Memorial address by Grayson Kirk) 

On this sad day unnumbered milions of 
men and women have gathered together as 
we have done to pay a last word of respect 
and tribute to the memory of a great man. 
The earth that this afternoon receives the 
shattered body of John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
is wet with the unashamed tears of an out- 
raged. mankind. The world has been 
stunned by the effect of a single senseless 
and brutal act committed by a creature who 
at that moment forfeited his right to mem- 
bership in the human race. 

No greater blow can be dealt a nation than 
to strike down a chosen leader who had 
amply demonstrated a capacity for leader- 
ship rare among men of any generation. 
The entire Nation grieves, not merely out of 
a decent sympathy for a bereaved family and 
close personal friends, but because it knows 
that it, too, has suffered a crippling loss; 
that it, too, has been impoverished; that it, 
too, has been shamed before the world. And 
as our people bow their heads in their grief, 
they bow them also in shame that such a 
thing could have happened in our land and 
in our time. 

The poignancy of our grief is all the more 
intense because we do not need to wait to be 
told by future historians that this was no 
mere and man thrust into high 
office by the chance results of democratic 
political process. We know in our hearts, 
and we know with deep and abiding conyic- 
tion, that this was a man who possessed in 
abundance those special and unusual quali- 
ties of which our people at this time in their 
history stood in great need, from which they 
derived deep and lasting benefit, and with- 
out which they must look into a bleak and 
troubled future. 

And on this afternoon of national mourn- 
ing, it is fitting that we recall, for the bene- 
fit of all our citizens, some of the reasons 
why our loss is a national disaster, the like 
of which few generations have had to en- 
dure. So doing, we take some small measure 
of comfort in remembering what we have 
had; so doing, we set up in ourselves criteria 
by which we may measure those who would 
follow our President in this, the highest of 
all our offices. 

We honor the memory of John Kennedy 
because he was a man of courage, He knew 
instinctively the importance of this quality 
among leaders. He wrote discerningly about 
it, in order that we might all be more aware 
of our national need for men who 
it. In his youth he demonstrated that, in 
his own character, it was stronger than even 
the primal instinct for self-preservation. In 
his maturity he did not flinch from decisions 
that he knew would evoke hostility and abuse 
from men whose vision of the Nation's wel- 
fare was narrow, selfish, and distorted. First 
among all leaders he faced the terrible risk 
of nuclear war in order to protect the basic 
national interests of the people whom he had 
sworn to protect and defend. 

But his was not the blind courage in face 
of danger which, happily, comes to many 
men in time of crisis. His was the courage 
derived from the intelligent evaluation of 
all facets of a complex and perilous situation 
and fortified by the strength of basie con- 
victions. His was the courage of intelligence, 
the courage that goes beyond that of many 
intelligent men who, faced with a grave and 
unpleasant problem, lapse into the agony of 
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indecision and the error of impulsive judg- 
ment. 

Though as a young man he offered his 
life for his country, his final gift of this, 
the most precious of man's possessions, was 
more than a supreme sacrifice just in defense 
of his country. He wanted bis country to be- 
come a land in which our democratic ideals 
would be more fully realized, a land in which 
we and our children could take ever greater 
pride, a land in which the old dreams of 
mankind might at last be realized. And he 
gave up his life because despicable and selfish 
men, hating this prospect, so filled the atmos- 
phere with their venom that one mean crea- 
ture became their tool and their agent. Now 
that the deed is done, and our President is 
gone, their protestations of Innocence and 
even of brief ring hollowly upon our ears. 
John Kennedy died because he wanted a bet- 
ter America. Consciously he fought them, 
knowing as he must have, what the risks 
were. Bravely he died, not so much for the 
America of today as for the America of the 
future. 

John Kennedy had more than courage and 
intelligence, He had compassion. Born to 
wealth and, had he so chosen, a life of ease 
and indolence, he elected a career of public 
service, one in which he could put his talents 
to work for his fellow men. Just as he was 
proud of the great qualities and achieve- 
ments of his country, he was deeply troubled 
by the inequities and inequalities which still 
persisted in a society ostensibly dedicated to 
their elimination, He was troubled, too, by 
the new injustices, the new hazards of life 
that grew out of social and technological 
change. 

He saw a society in which men of one color 
were being denied that equality of oppor- 
tunity which is the foundation stone of 
America. He saw a society in which the 
benefits of modern medical progress were on 
occasion denied to men and women because 
they lacked the means to pay for their needs. 
He saw a society in which aged men and wom- 
en of limited resources were being ruthlessly 
pushed aside and allowed to live out their 
final years in that quiet helpless desperation 
that only poverty without hope can breed. 

And because he was a man of compassion, 
he grieved over these cancers in the body 
politic. And because he was a man of ac- 
tion, he strove to excise them and to heal 
their wounds, And because he was a deter- 
mined man, not content to allow an affluent 
society to be so affilcted, he died. 

Today as we reflect with gratitude upon 
those great qualities, this constructively di- 
rected energy, this vision of what our coun- 
try might be and must become, we must ask 
ourselves what good, what possible benefit, 
we as a people can derive from this man's 
life, what lessons we may take to our hearts 
from this crushing tragedy. Our grief must 
be tempered with the resolution that the 
sacrifice was not vainly made, that out of 
our national sorrow there may come some 
good, that from the shrine of this blood- 
stained soil in Arlington there may come a 
chastened and better America, In no other 
way can we justify to him what he did for 
us. 
First and foremost, we must resolve to be 
more responsible in our thoughts and ac- 
tions. This land of ours is plagued by men 
of small minds, men of vicious and uncon- 
trolled emotions, men for whom hatred Is 
greater than love, men whose concern for 
their fellow men is lost in insensate bigotry, 
men who in their hearts despise all that this 
Nation stands for, men who do not deserve 
the land in which they live. It does not 
matter whether they are of the reactionary 
right or the radical left, the menace which 
they present to this country is equally omi- 
nous becouse they would—in order to bring 
back a world that never was or one that be- 
trays the cause of human freedom—destroy 
all our effort. 
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Since we are obliged by the imperatives 
of that freedom to permit such men to carry 
on, to a reasonable extent, their destruc- 
tive activities, it is the obligation of those 
of us who really love our country to be more 
energetic, more alert to the danger, more 
willing to remind our citizens about the 
dangers implicit in the ravings of the ex- 
tremists. When we are silent in the face 
of this danger, when we deride our chosen 
leaders or sit quietly by when others do 80, 
when we allow ourselves to become irrational 
in our partisanship, when we allow others to 
sneer at our principles, we are unconscious 
accomplices in the sabotage of our country. 
Apathy in these circumstances is cowardice. 
If this experience through which we have 
passed does not chasten our hearts, and 
does not steel our determination to combat 
these forces of destruction about us, then 
may God help us, because we will not help 
ourselves. 

It has been the historic pride of this 
country for the past century that our excesses 
of political partisanship have never reached 
the point when the conflict on either side 
jeopardized loyalty to our constitution and 
our democracy. This is still true of the over- 
whelming majority of Americans, but we 
face today, in this respect, greater dangers 
than at any time since the Civil War. Re- 
spect for law is lost In the selfishness of men 
who try to cheat and evade its commands. 
Respect for law is lost in the organized re- 
sistance of men to the application of the 
Constitution under which they live. Respect 
for law is dead when our highest officers are 
physically assaulted, when their lives are 
threatened, and when such threats become 
grim reality. To these dangers we must be- 
come miore alert, Against them we must 
devise countermeasures, From them we 
must learn and practice that self-dis- 
cipline which has never been congenial to 
our people but upon which the future of 
our country depends. In this respect, we 
hang our heads in shame over the spectacle 
which we present to the world, a spectacle 
which il! accords with our boasting. 

More energy against the extremists and 
their poison, more self-discipline—even these 
are not enough if we are to justify by the 
future health and progress of our society the 
sacrifice John Kennedy made for his country. 
Each segment of our society must reexam- 
ine its responsibilities. The press, radio, and 
television, through their emphasis upon the 
reporting of violence often go beyond thelr 
basic need to keep us informed; by these 
emphases they may condone and inflame still 
further violence, and they cannot escape so- 
cial responsibility by saying that they are 
merely giving the public what it wants. 
In the home, the extreme permissiveness of 
our modern parents breeds in their children 
contempt for all authority, a contempt that 
takes its toll in broken youthful lives and 
bewildered parents who try to evade respon- 
sibility for their own failures by casting the 
blame on others. And, of course, our schools. 
our colleges, and our universities need to 
reexamine their functions and to try to dis- 
cover how, along with their traditional 
duties, they can impart to their students a 
greater sense of social responsibllity. The 
death of our beloved President carries a les- 
son to every part of our society and to every 
institution. In his memory we must heed it. 

Thus, today, in our grief and our remorse, 
we look sadly, but with new resolve to the 
future. We are determined to create in this 
land.the democracy in which he believed, one 
which applies the ancient principles of hu- 
man dignity, equality, and opportunity to 
the conditions and necessities of modern 
life. As we do this, and as we bring nearer to 
reality, the dreams of men like the man we 
mourn today, we make out of his gallant life 
and its tragic ending a national treasure 
for the future. We can do no more, and 
we can do no less. His soul is in the hands 
of God, his heritage in the hearts of our 
people. 


1964 
The Wine of Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1964 


Mr. DADDARIO, Mr. Speaker, one of 
the finest poets in the United States is 
a former professor of mine at Wesleyan 
University and a man who has attained 
national recognition in the arts, in the 
academic world, and as an elected of- 
ficial. He is the former Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor of Connecticut, 
Wilbert Snow. 

Following the death of our late Presi- 
dent, John F. Kennedy, Governor Snow 
wrote a brief poem in his memory. It 
Was published on the cover of the Jan- 
uary 1964 issue of the Wesleyan Alumnus 
magazine, and drew my attention im- 
Mediately. It is one of the best state- 
ments I have seen to express the image 
of a young man struck down in the midst 
of his promise. 

I had an opportunity to discuss this 
poem with Governor Snow recently and 
I asked him in particular about the use 
of two words. One was “Eshcol” in the 
line—“Loving the wine of Freedom’s 
Eshcol brook.” His idea was that the 
wine of freedom should be made from 
the biggest and best grapes. He got the 
impression from the Book of Numbers in 
the Bible, chapter 13, verses 23-24: 

And they came unto the brook of Eshcol, 
and cut down from thence a branch with one 
cluster of grapes, and they bare it between 
two upon a staff.* * The place was called 
the brook Eshcol, because of the cluster of 
grapes which the children of Israel cut down 
from thence. 


The other word was ichor“ in line 6 
of the poem which reads: “As the ichor 
of our old New England schools.” Gov- 
ernor Snow explained that the ichor fluid 
took the place of blood in the bodies of 
the gods in Greek mythology. His pur- 
pose in this use, therefore, was to cite 
the individual freedom which the Presi- 
dent loved and which has been nourished 
in him by the old schools, Choate, Prince- 
ton; and Harvard, that he attended. 

I have found this poem most inspira- 
tional and I believe it should be pub- 
lished in the Recorp so that all Members 
may read it and reflect upon it: 

JFK. 
(By Wilbert Snow) 
Greek runner on whom people loved to look, 

World Consul with a youthful mind and 


heart, 
Lover of wine from Freedom's Eshcol brook, 
A Rennaissance man whom the world of art 
Enriched and widened and endowed with 
balance, 
As the ichor of our old New England 
schools 
Gave Emersonion luster to his talents, 
And honed his humerous Irish foil for 
fools. 
New man of this new day, he shamed us all 
By keeping faith with the American dream; 
He trusted it and labored to install 
An order that would bring the sorry 
scheme 
Of old world hatreds to an end. Stars, 
mourn 
That such a radiant soul from earth was 
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The Large Mess Called Indonesia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1964 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, Indo- 
nesia is one of the richest countries in 
the world. She has the fifth largest pop- 
ulation, She has a two-way trade of 
more than a billion dollars annually. 
She has a wealth of natural resources, 
much of it untapped. And, she has thou- 
sands of square miles of untilled soil. 

At the same time, and I have been em- 
phasizing this point since I returned 
from a southeast Asia inspection trip in 
1962, Indonesia is in deep trouble eco- 
nomically. And this must be of concern 
to us for Indonesia is pursuing a foreign 
policy which is reckless and dangerous. 
It must be of concern to us for Indonesia 
is in a position to be the balance wheel 
in this troubled and explosive part of the 
world. 

As Keyes Beech has pointed out in an 
excellent editorial appearing in the 
Washington Post on February 15: 

There ts a limit to how much gross mis- 
management even a country so lavishly en- 
dowed as Indonesia can stand. And signs 


are multiplying that the limit is about to be 
reached. 


And as Beach goes on: 

Nowhere is Indonesia’s economic plight bet- 
ter mirrored than in the hopeless faces of 
starving people in central Java, It’s not that 
there isn't enough food. It's that runaway 
inflation has driven prices so high that many 
people cannot afford to buy. And the infla- 
tion can be traced directly to Sukarno’s eco- 
nomic mismanagement and his reckiess drive 
for international power and prestige at the 
expense of his country. 


Mr. Speaker, I recommend this pene- 
trating description of an important prob- 
lem to our colleagues’ attention: 

THE LARGE Mess CALLED INDONESIA 
(By Keyes Beech) 

DJAKARTA, INDONESIA.—A European resi- 
dent of 15 years’ standing said: “I don't see 
why you Americans worry so much about the 
Indonesian economy collapsing. Didn't you 
know it collapsed 14 years ago?“ 

This is an exaggeration with a great deal 
of truth. Indonesia’s economy began to go 
downhill when it got independence from the 
Dutch and, with the exception a few quick 
glances over the shoulder it has neyer looked 
back. 


Nothing about the way the Indonesian 
economy works—or doesn't work—makes 
sense, For the last decade forecasts of eco- 
nomic disaster have been voiced so often 
they began to sound like a scratchy phono- 
graph record. But somehow, mainly due to 
the resilience ot Indonesia's predominantly 
peasant population and bountiful nature, 
Indonesia survived. 

Yet it seems there is a limit to how much 
gross mismanagement even a country so 
lavishly endowed as Indonesia can stand, 
and signs are multiplying that the limit is 
about to be reached—if not this year, then 
perhaps the next. 

Economic confrontation with neighboring 
Malaysia cost Indonesia between $300 
and $400 million in trade and aid at a time 
when the economy was already reeling. And 
the full cost of President Sukarno’s “crush 
Malaysia” campaign has yet to be measured. 
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Exports in 1964 probably won't exceed $400 
million. Yet Indonesia needs between $500 
and $800 million worth of imports annually 
to keep going. 

Foreign exchange reserves are down to $50 

million, a pitiful low for a country with a 
two-way trade of more than a billion dollars 
annually. 
In Dutch colonial days Indonesia was a 
rice-exporting nation. Yet Indonesian im- 
ported 1 million tons of rice in 1963, will 
have to import 1.5 million tons in 1964, and 
perhaps 2 million in 1965. 

Where the money is coming from nobody 
knows. One highly qualified source estimates 
that if the present trend continues—and 
there is no apparent inclination on the part 
of the Government to reverse it—Indonesia 
will be spending 40 percent of its export 
earnings on food imports within 5 years. 

This in a country one-fourth the size of 
the United States with barely tapped under- 
ground resources and thousands of square 
miles of untilled soil. 

If there’s one word that fits Indonesia 
today, it's stagnant. Industry is stagnant, 
So is the farm economy, especially in dense- 
ly populated Java. 

Sugar mills are falling apart for lack of 
spare parts. Sixty percent of all the textile 
mills in east Java have been forced to shut 
down because the price of yarn is 60 percent 
more than they can get for the finished 
product. 

Last year’s critical spare parts shortage was 
temporarily relieved by a $17 million U.S. 
loan—3 days later Sukarno bought $20 mil- 
— worth of jetliners—but only temporar- 

y. 
Whole fleets of trucks and buses are sit- 
ting on blocks for lack of tires or spare parts, 
Miles of railway trackage and rolling stock 
have succumbed to negiect and oid age. 
Shipping, vitally important to an island 
country stretching over 3,000 miles of ocean, 
is woefully Inadequate. 

Multiply these examples a thousand times 
and you have some idea of Indonesia’s eco- 
nomic decay. The once-great city of Sura- 
baya in east Java is but a shadow of its for- 
mer self. 

But nowhere is Indonesia's economic plight 
better mirrored than in the hopeless faces 
of starving people in central Java. 

What makes this starvation all the more 
deplorable is that it’s so unnecessary, In- 
donesia is so rich overall that for human 
beings to starve here is like a hen starving 
sitting on a bushel of corn. 

It’s not that there isn't enough food. It's 
that runaway inflation has driven prices so 
high that many people cannot afford to buy. 
And the inflation can be traced directly to 
Sukarno’s economic mismanagement and his 
reckless drive for international power and 
prestige at the expense of his country. 

The government's attitude toward the 
hardship of the people was perhaps best sum- 
marized in a recent remark by Foreign Min- 
ister Subandrio, Sukarno’s No.2 man, When 
a visitor mentioned reports of mass hunger 
in central Java, Subandrio conceded the re- 
ports were true. 

But there's a bright side,“ he added. “The 
Indonesians are a lazy people. Perhaps 
they'll work harder if they get hungry 
enough.” 


Easy Availability of Firearms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, since the 
tragic assassination of President Ken- 
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nedy, the Congress and the public have 
been flooded with demands that the Fed- 
eral Government do something about 
the so-called easy availability of fire- 
arms. Much of this reaction to the 
murder in Dallas has been generated in 

a highly charged atmosphere of emo- 

tionalism and shock. 

While this reaction is understand- 
able, it unfortunately has been pervaded 
by a lack of knowledge of the facts of 
firearms controls on the Federal and 
State levels in this Nation. Sweeping 
assertions have been made that almost 
anybody could obtain a firearm through 
the mails with nothing more than a re- 
quest and a few dollars. The state- 
ments made in the press, over the radio 
and on television have created the im- 
pression in many person’s minds and in 
the minds of the world’s peoples that 
this Nation still operates with the code 
of the wilderness and the frontier. The 
creation of such an impression, Mr. 
Speaker, is a great disservice to the 
American people and to the cause of 
law and order. Clearly, when one inves- 
tigates the facts of the situation, one 
finds that many controls—often of a 
highly restrictive nature—already exist 
on the Federal and State levels. More- 
over, further examination reveals that 
the sins of a relatively few unscrupulous 
firearms dealers should not be visited 
upon the vast majority of those persons 
who enjoy firearms for the legitimate 
purposes of marksmanship, hunting, and 
collecting. 

An experienced and calm voice amidst 
the turmoil and fury has been that of 
my esteemed colleague and fellow shoot- 
er-sportsman, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, the Honorable Cn. R. Ka, a 
distinguished Member of this House and 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. 
The statement of the gentleman from 
California, Congressman Ko, on fire- 
arms legislation submitted to the Senate 
Committee on Commerce is a call to the 
rational and realistic, to the equitable 
and factual. Because of this, I wish for 
this statement to be commended to this 
House and to the attention of the Ameri- 
can people: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE CECIL R. Kine 
TO THE U.S. SENATE COMMITTEE ON COM- 
MERCE, DECEMBER 13, 1963 
Mr. Chairman, I have read with consider- 

able interest your statement of December 10 
concerning the nature and scope of the fire- 
arms legislation that will be considered by 
your committee today and in subsequent 
open hearings. I strongly endorse your gen- 
eral approach to a solution of the problems 
that give rise to such legislation and your 
intention of conducting a thorough explor- 
ation of this entire subject in an atmosphere 
of calm deliberation. 

The possession and use of firearms by the 
law-abiding citizens of our Nation, based 
on the traditional guarantees of our Consti- 
tution, have long been a subject of interest 
and importance to me. On numerous oc- 
casions during the years that I have served 
in the House of Representatives, I have had 
the distinct privilege and pleasure of spon- 
soring several bills designed to further the 
peaceful enjoyment of legitimate shooting 
activities by citizens of good repute as a sport 
or hobby, and in the interest of our national 
defense. In each instance, I have endeavored 
to stress the necessity of penalizing the man 
behind the gun, rather than the gun itself. 
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Inanimate objects, such as firearms, 
knives, axes, or clubs, do not and cannot 
cause crime, They do not and cannot sup- 
ply the motive or impulse. The causes of 
crime must be sought elsewhere—in greed, 
hatred, jealousy, and general moral deprav- 
ity—and the remedy, if any there be, is more 
likely to be found in morals and education, 
in improved police methods of detection, 
and in the more prompt and certain im- 
position of punishment. 

As a result of the tragic events in Dallas, 
the ire of the general public, in their efforts 
to vent their anger on the causes of such a 
national disaster, has been directed toward 
the weapon used to kill, without a full real- 
ization of the loss of constitutional freedoms 
that could result from such misguided in- 
tentions or misplacement of values. Ido not 
think that this committee will entertain 
such intentions or embark on such a dis- 
astrous course of action. 

I fully support legislation designed to pro- 
hibit the possession of firearms by persons 
who have been finally convicted of a crime 
of violence, fugitives from justice, mental 
incompetents, drug addicts and persons 
while adjudicated habitual drunkards; legis- 
lation providing severe additional penal- 
ties for the use of a dangerous weapon in 
the commission of a crime; and legislation 
making the sale of firearms to Juveniles sub- 
ject to parental consent and the use of fire- 
arms in public by juveniles subject to ade- 
quate supervision. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that you and your 
committee will give a thorough study to all 
factors involved in the matter of proper and 
sound firearms regulation, To this end, I 
pledge my wholehearted cooperation and 
support, 


Honorable Carl T. Rowan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson has recently nominated Carl T. 
Rowan, of Tennessee, as Director of the 
U.S. Information Agency. In connection 
with this appointment, the Nashville 
Banner has written an editorial com- 
mending Mr. Rowan for his ability and 
accomplishments. 

Mr. Rowan is a native of Tennessee 
and resided for many years the con- 
gressional district which I have the hon- 
or to represent. A few days ago, I wrote 
to Senator FULBRIGHT, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
urging prompt confirmation of this 
appointment. . 

I ask unanimous consent that my let- 
ter, together with the editorial from the 
Nashville Banner, be. printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

The editorial and letter follow: 

New Post ror Rowan 

To replace the Edward R. Murrow 
as Director of the U.S. Information Agency, 
President Johnson has picked Carl T. Rowan, 
a native of Tennessee, who becomes by this 
appointment the highest ranking Negro in 
Government. 

An able newspaperman, whose college ed- 
ucation began at Tennessee A & I University 
here, he has as capably filled the posts as- 
signed in public service since he entered 
upon that career by appointment as Deputy 
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Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs. 
From that he went to Finland as U.S. Am- 
bassador. 

He knows the responsibilities of public 
office, which certainly attend the administra- 
tive function now assigned; and whose need 
has been less the flair for tinseled showman- 
ship that it has had than down-to-earth 
presentation dealing in information. 

Carl Rowan’s accomplishments in public 
life deserve recognition, and are a credit to 
his home State. On the strict basis of per- 
sonal ability, the appointment has much to 
recommend it. 

FEBRUARY 13, 1964. 
Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Cuamman: In connection with 
your committee’s consideration of the Hon- 
orable Carl T. Rowan, whom President John- 
son has nominated as Director of the US. 
Information Agency, I want to join with 
others in commending him and urging his 
confirmation. 

Mr. Rowan has served his Government ably 
in various capacities. Just recently, he com- 
pleted a tour of duty as our Ambassador to 
Finland, a post which he filled with distinc- 
tion. 

It seems clear that he is eminently quali- 
fied to serve as Director of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency and his past record of perform- 
ance demonstrates that he will carry out the 
duties and obligations of this office creditably 
and effectively. 

Mr, Rowan is a native Tennessean and for 
many years a resident in the congressional 
district which I have the honor to represent. 
I wish to endorse him and urge his speedy 
confirmation. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
(S) Joz L. EvINs, 
Member of Congress. 


More Questions on Our Puzzling 
Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1964 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
indeed sorry to say, Mr. Speaker, that my 
puzzlement and amazement over Many 
phases of our foreign policy increase as 
time goes on. 

Some time ago I raised some questions 
as to why we subsidized Communist lead- 
ers like Tito to the tune of billions of 
dollars—all taxpayer money, of course— 
on the grounds that we thereby are 
weakening communism. Perhaps I am 
unable to grasp the esoteric reasoning of 
our policy planners, but it seems to me, 
that by contributing billions of dollars 
to Communist dictators, we are under- 
writing a system that is dedicated to our 
destruction. 

In the recent Zanzibar rebellion, every 
news story I read attributed the over- 
throw of the elected government to 
Cuban-trained revolutionaries. The 
State Department, however, said it was 
not certain that the new government was 
Communist. Even after the new rulers 
proclaimed Zanzibar as a peoples repub- 
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lic in the fashion of the Communist na- 
tions, the State Department remained 
unconvinced, I recall our diplomatic ex- 
perts in the State Department did not 
believe Castro was a Communist until the 
day he announced his communism to the 
world. 

Many other phases of our foreign pol- 
icy baffle me. One recent instance has 
Me quite bewildered. Here is the situa- 
tion. In effect, we are underwriting and 
supporting the regime of Cyrille Adoula, 
Premier of the former Belgian Congo. 
We have spent in this disorganized coun- 
try some $500 million, through the 
United Nations and our own foreign aid 
Program, and will give it much more. 
We backed the U.N. attack on Moise 
Tshombe, former President of Katanga 
Province, forcing Katanga, which wanted 
to become independent, to subordinate 
itself to Adoula. 

One Holden Roberto is the leader of a 
Movement intended to drive the Portu- 
guese out of Angola, a Portuguese pos- 
Session in West Africa. Roberto main- 
tains a government-in-exile on the soil 
of the former Belgian Congo. This gov- 
ernment has been recognized by Adoula, 
and he is assisting Roberto in his plans 
for an invasion of Angola. Incidentally, 
Roberto is being assisted also by other 
African nations, including Ben Bella, 
Algerian dictator, who is friendly to 
Castro and hostile to the United States. 

Charges have been made from time to 
time that Roberto has had Communist 
backing. These have been denied by our 
State Department. In fact, there have 
been rumors that we looked with favor 
on Roberto, regarding him as a sort of 
Adoula, who would be on our side when 
the Portuguese are driven out of Africa. 
However, Pieter Lessing, and other re- 
Putable authorities, have insisted that 
Roberto had Communist backing for his 
invasion of Angola in March 1961. Rob- 
erto's band of terrorists tortured and 
butchered, sparing neither age nor sex. 
The atrocities were represented in this 
country as justifiable acts by a heavily 
oppressed people. The United States 
sided with Roberto’s assassins, and, at 
the U.N. our representatives actually 
voted with Communist Russia to con- 
demn the Portuguese for defending 
themselves. But many reputable jour- 
Nalists and commentators visited Angola 
after March of 1961. Their stories were 
quite different than the early reports 
which were spread by Portugal’s enemies. 

But early this year Roberto did a most 
embarrassing thing, embarrassing to our 
foreign policy planners. He suddenly 
announced that he intended to seek Com- 
munist support, including Red Chinese 
Support, in his campaign against the 
Portuguese. He is quoted in the New 
York Times as saying that he intended to 
visit Peiping, Moscow, and possibly Cuba. 

He is quoted in the New York Times as 
Saying: 

The Communists assured me that we can 
have whatever we need in arms and money. 
We are firmly decided to accept. 


The open Roberto-Communist alliance 
raises some very interesting questions. 
We are underwriting Adoula, who in turn 
is underwriting Roberto. Moreover, 
without a haven in the Congo, to which 
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he can retreat after striking at Angola, 
Roberto cannot operate. It is evident 
that he has little support inside Angola, 
itself. 

Do we still intend to allow Roberto to 
use the Congo as the base for Communist 
operations intended to drive the Portu- 
guese out of Angola? Do we still intend 
to underwrite an operation aimed at a 
friendly nation, Portugal, on behalf of 
our deadly enemies? 

Someone may say that we cannot tell 
Adoula what to do. No, but we can stop 
giving him taxpayer dollars. If we do 
that, he would not be able to continue in 
business. We can use our influence to 
have the U.N. troops removed from the 
Congo, where they are preventing utter 
chaos. We can stop help financing the 
destruction of the free world and our own 
destruction as well. 

Finally, does the State Department in- 
tend to continue to be guided in its 
African policy by the American Commit- 
tee on Africa? This outfit has been 
Roberto’s backer in the United States 
and has helped him with propaganda, 
and in other ways. There is plenty of 
evidence that the committee, which once 
included many prominent and deluded 
citizens as members, has been heavily 
infiltrated by Communist sympathizers. 
One prominent staff member, Hope 
Stevens, has belonged to 20 or more 
Commie fronts, over a period of years, 
Still others have played footsie with the 
Commies on many occasions. 

Yet, George M. Houser, executive di- 
rector of the committee, is a member of 
the State Department’s Advisory Coun- 
cil on African Affairs. Dr. John A. Mar- 
cum, another American committee mem- 
ber, also is a member of the Council. 
And Frank Montero, prominent in 
American committee affairs, actually is 
a member of our U.N. delegation. 

If these men are shaping our African 
policies, we can look forward to con- 
tinued support for Roberto, who plans to 
take over Portuguese Africa with Com- 
munist support. 

May I say, Mr. Speaker, that I have 
had no answers from our foreign policy 
makers to my queries about foreign af- 
fairs. Perhaps, personally, I am not suffi- 
ciently important to warrant attention 
from our great State Department. Yet, 
I insist that the questions I have raised 
are pertinent and deserve attention. 
They go to the very heart of matters, and 
may explain why the Communist tide is 
advancing over the world and why the 
retreat of democracy continues. 


J.F.K. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1964 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, many eloquent words have been 
spoken and lines of poetry have been 
written in tribute to the memory of our 
late President John F. Kennedy. 
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A good friend of mine, Mrs. Agnes 
Brown, of Oakland, Calif., has written 
her personal refiection on the greatness 
of President Kennedy and it is certainly 
a touching eulogy and I am pleased to 
insert it in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

JFK. 
The inauguration that snowy day, 
The Cardinal, the Poet-Trumpets gay, 
A challenging speech in staccatoed phrase 
His wisdom and vision charting new ways. 


The parents, brothers, sisters and cousins, 
Peace Corpsmen circled the globe by dozens, 
Vienna to Rio we heard acclaim. 

The heroic Leader had won world fame. 


New Frontiersmen were most everywhere 
In quickened Space-age, that handsome pair 
Children were playing in hallowed place 
Beauty, Poetry, Song in White House grace. 
Our Modern Lancelot Pursued his Grall 
We watched him debate on his campaign trail 
From West Virginia to the Golden Gate 
He saw new ways to solve problems of state, 


Wo can ever forget the brilliant mind, 


That eloquent voice and love of mankind, 
The sparkling dry wit, ever flashing smile, 
Was loved from Berlin to Emerald isle. 2 
And a child shall lead them we've seen again, 
Little John saluted him for all men, 
We'll carry on as we know he would say, 
I'll be thinking of all in the U.S.A. 

—Acnes Brown, 


The New Jersey Farm Bureau Takes 
Pride in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1964 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, each 
year New Jersey Farm Bureau members 
journey to Washington to meet with the 
New Jersey congressional delegation and 
express their views on matters of mutual 
concern to the farmers of the State and 
their elected representatives. I always 
welcome the opportunity to see those 
who have proven again and again the 
reason why New Jersey is known as the 
Garden State, and to hear their com- 
ments and opinions. 

At the luncheon held today, a partic- 
ularly significant speech was delivered 
by Carleton E. Heritage, the president 
of the New Jersey Farm Bureau. Mr. 
Heritage took issue with those who see 
the orderly processes of Congress through 
critical eyes. He applauded the commit- 
tee system, and the deliberate approach 
to legislation, and suggested that Con- 
gress is acting in the best interests of 
the people in opposing additional restric- 
tions and the increasing number of ex- 
ecutive suggestions for new Federal Gov- 
ernment activity. 

In include at this point the remarks 
made by Mr. Heritage: 

A FARMER LOOKS aT CONGRESS 
(By Carleton E. Heritage, president, New 
Jersey Farm Bureau) 

Members of the Congress, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, one of the privileges of a president 
is to say what he wants to say before others 
have a chance. With your indulgence, I 
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would like to take advantage of that un- 
written privilege today. 

We are all hearing and reading a lot these 
days about the Congress of the United 
States. A great many writers and political 
experts seem to think that a majority of the 
American people are critical of the Congress 
because it moves too slowly, fails to report 
legislation to the floor of the Senate or 
House; or does not go along with the recom- 
mendations of the executive branch of the 
Government. 

As a farmer, I would like to say a few 
things about the Congress and the role I 
feel it should perform. I believe that I 
speak for a majority of farmers in New Jersey 
in these remarks. 

We believe in the Constitution of the 
United States. We believe in the doctrine of 
separation of power between the Federal 
Government and the State governments; 
and we believe just as strongly in the sepa- 
rate and coequal branches of the Federal 
Government: The legislative, the executive, 
and the judicial. We believe it is the job of 
the Congress, within the limits of the Con- 
stitution, to write the law of the land. It is 
the job of the executive to make recom- 
mendations to the Congress on legislation; 
but more importantly, to administer the laws 
adopted by the Congress. It's the job of 
the judiciary to interpret the laws, and to 
rule upon their constitutionality. We think 
it is important these three equal branches of 
Government do not infringe upon each other. 

While farmers may at times be critical of 
the kinds of laws passed by the Congress— 
particularly with reference to farm legisla- 
tion—we do not agree with those who are 
highly critical with the general operations 
of the Congress. In general, we think the 
Congress should be a deliberate body. It 
should not act in haste. We believe in the 
committee system as the best system yet 
devised to operate the Congress tn an orderly 
manner. 

It appears to us that those who are most 
critical of the Congress are people who have 
various axes to grind in the form of legisla- 

m. Most of these critics seem to favor an 
increasing number of laws that would in- 
volve the Federal Government in more and 
more functions, activities, and responsibili- 
ties. To us, this is a dangerous trend. We 
are sincerely fearful that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is already too powerful and too ex- 
pensive. We believe the emphasis should be 
on strengthening local and State govern- 
ments. 

In short, we thank God for the Congress 
of the United States. We believe it is the 
most important foundation of our freedom as 
a people. You are the people we have 
helped to select back in our home districts 
to represent us here in Washington. We 
believe you are closer to our thinking than 
anyone else in Washington. Every 2 years, 
we have an opportunity to consider whether 
or not you are representing our best inter- 
ests; and we vote accordingly. Whenever the 
people become dissatisfied with Members of 
the Congress they have the right and respon- 
sibility to make changes. 

It may be true that some changes in pro- 
cedures would improve the operation of the 
Congress; but we believe drastic changes are 
neither needed nor desirable. We do not 
agree with those who seem to advocate 

that would make the Congress a 
rubberstamp of the Executive; and we look 
with disfavor upon attempts of the courts 
to legislate, rather than judge. 

‘We agree with Mr. Moses, of New York, that 
the only way to have a better Congress is to 
elect better men and women to ess 
men and women who believe in the letter 
and spirit of the Constitution; and who be- 
lieve in the historic role and responsibility 
of the Congress. 

Farm legislation is a good example. We 
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have made ourselyes clear for many years 
that most of the farm legislation passed by 
Congress—especially legislation involving 
price supports, controls, and subsidies—is 
not in the best Interest of most New Jersey 
farmers. We think Members of Congress 
from New Jersey should base their votes on 
farm legislation on the best interests of New 
Jersey consumers and farmers, and not the 
interests of a minority of farmers in other 
States. In general, we would be happier if 
you would vote for legislation that would 
lead us gradually away from farm controls 
and subsidies, and a reduction in the budget 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

This is not to say the Federal Government 
does not have a proper and valuable role to 
play in agriculture. We agree that it does. 
Many of the programs of research and edu- 
eation are absolutely essential and shouid 
not be diminished; but in the field of price 
supports, controls, subsidies, and market 
manipulation, we would be better off with 
less. 

In short, what I am trying to say is that 
most farmers are not among those who are 
highly critical of the Congress. We do not 
always agree with the decisions made by the 
Congress; but we believe it is closer to the 
majorty thinking of all the people than any 
other branch of Government, 


Resolution on Canal Zone 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the Har- 
vey W. Seeds Post No. 29 of the American 
Legion of Miami, Fia., of which I am 
proud to be a member, has adopted a 
resolution on the Canal Zone, which I 
think fitting and proper to commend to 
my colleagues: 

RESOLUTION ON CANAL ZONE 

Whereas the United States and the Re- 
public of Panama entered into a treaty, No- 
vember 18, 1903, wherein the Republic of 
Panama granted to the United States, over 
a strip 10 miles wide across the Isthmus of 
Panama “all extra territorial rights in per- 
petuity to the entire exclusion of the exer- 
cise by the Republic of Panama of any sov- 
ereign rights, power or authority,” in the sald 
area; and 

Whereas pursuant to such treaty, the 
United States undertook the task of building 
the Panama Canal under seemingly unsur- 
mountable obstacles, banished disease, de- 
signed new machinery, modernized engineer- 
ing methods and with American genius, 
medical science, engineering efficiency, and 
American capital built the canal and has op- 
erated it efficiently and effectively in a man- 
ner safeguarding the United States and the 
Western Hemisphere; and 

Whereas 30,000 U.S. nationals, canal work- 
ers, military personnel, and their dependents, 
reside in the Canal Zone solely for the opera- 
tion and defense of the Panama Canal; and 

Whereas led by hotheaded Panamanian 
nationals, there have been periodic clashes 
in and around the Canal Zone since it was 
built, throughout which time our Govern- 
ment has acted equitably and fairly to 
Panamanians and has among other items, 
amended the treaty in 1936, has increased 
annual rental payments, and in 1960, ill 
advisedly, after adjournment of the 86th 
Congress, by Executive order, permitted and 
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allowed the Panamanian fing to be flown 
alongside of the Stars and Stripes in the 
Canal Zone, none of which actions of ap- 
peasement were effective, but which only 
whetted the appetites. of the Panamanian 
leaders for more and more concessions, cul- 
minating in a demand for complete revision 
of the said treaty as a price for resuming 
diplomatic relations, unilaterally broken by 
the Republic of Panama, and have attracted 
the public sympathy for them of Communist 
leader Khrushchey and his satellite, Cuban 
leader Castro; and 

Whereas there comes a time in the affairs 
of nations, as well as men, when its security 
must be safeguarded and as far as the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the Re- 
public of Panama is concerned, that time 
is now; the time for appeasement of those 
who would kill our citizens and desecrate 
the Stars and Stripes has passed, the time 
to publicly serve notice to all the world, 
including Khrushchev and Castro, by official 
action of our Government of the United 
States, that it will protect its citizens, its 
rights, and its property: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That Harvey W. Seeds Post No. 
29, the American Legion, Department of 
Florida, respectfully requests His Excellency 
Lyndon B. Johnson, President of the United 
States, to rescind and revoke the Executive 
order entered in 1960, after adjournment 
of the 86th Congress, which provided that 
the flag of the Republic of Panama be per- 
mitted to be flown on equal status with the 
flag of the United States in the Canal Zone; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That Harvey W. Seeds Post No. 
29, hereby and herein petitions the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Congress 
of the United States to adopt a policy of 
determination to safeguard American lives 
and interests in the area of the Canal Zone 
and make no further retreat from principle 
and national self-interest; and be it further 

Resolved, That authenticated copies of 
this resolution, under seal of the post, be 
forwarded to the following: 

His Excellency Lyndon B. Johnson, Presi- 
dent of the United States, the White House, 
Washington, D.C.; i 

Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, majority leader, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.; 

Hon. J. W. Fursricur, chairman, Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee; 

Hon. Wayne Morse, chairman, Subcom- 
mittee of American Republics Affairs, Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.; 

Hon. Everetr M. Dmxsen, minority leader, 
US, Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

Hon. Spessarp L. HOLLAND and Hon. GEORGE 
A. SMATHERS, Senators from Florida, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D. O.; 

Hon. CLARENCE Cannon, chairman, Appro- 
priations Committee, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D..: 

Hon. Dante. J. Foo, Member of Congress, 
member of Committee on Appropriations, 
Washington, D.C.; 

Hon, DANTE FPascetn and Hon. CLAUDE 
PEPPER, Members of Congress from the greater 
Miami area, Washington, D.C.; 

Hon. Daniel J. Foley, national commander, 
the American Legion, Indianapolis, Ind.; 

Hon. John J. Adams, department com- 
mander, Department of Florida, the Amer- 
ican Legion, Greenacres City, Fla. 

(The above and foregoing resolution of- 
fered by Past Commander J. K. Williams, 
and duly adopted unanimously, at regular 
meeting assembied, January 24, 1964, by Har- 
vey W. Seeds Post, No. 29, the American Le- 
gion, Department of Florida, Miami, Fla. 

Henry J. HALAM, 
Post Commander. 

Attest: 

Wurm E. Cox, 
Post Adjutant. 
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Destroying Obsolete Bombers: A Con- 
; structive Step 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1964 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it is significant that both the Washing- 
ton Post and the Washington Evening 
Star have endorsed, in their editorial 
columns, one of the suggestions made 
by the United States at the current 
Geneva Disarmament Conference—the 
Suggestion that the Soviet Union join 
with us in destroying bombers which will 
soon be, or are already, obsolete, on a 
1-for-1 basis. 

On February 10 the Star commented: 

The prime purpose of this, as our officials 
explained, would be to keep such weapons 
from finding their way into markets where 
they could be bought up by small powers. 
Thus there would be less chance of these 
Powers engaging in air strikes against each 
Other, and the cause of peace would thereby 
be served, 


And as the Star continued: 


It could head off proliferation of bombers 
which, in their way, are as dangerous as 
bombs. 


A Post editorial on February 2 made 
generally similar comments and con- 
cluded: 

Small steps are easier and more likely 
than large. The idea of burning all bombers 
in the world may produce a glorious imagi- 
nary conflagration for some future day. But 
the burning of useless Soviet and American 
bombers could make a welcome and warm- 
ing blaze—now. 


As a member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, I would like to state my 
agreement with this position. Unlike 
the unrealistic and unacceptable Soviet 
Proposals to destroy all bombers of all 
countries immediately, the American 
Suggestion represents a small but prac- 
tical step in preventing the spread of 
the arms race to other countries—it 
represents a small but constructive step 
in the disarmament steps which must 
be pursued for the future of mankind— 
and it does so without jeopardy to our 
defense 4 

Especially it should be noted that air- 
craft such as our B-47’s will soon be 
obsolete anyway. But both the B-47's 
and the Badgers could pose a threat to 
the world’s security in the hands of 
third powers. 

The complete text of the Post and Star 
editorials follows: 

BOMBER BONFIRE 

The Soviet proposal to destroy bombers 
Surely is vague enough and possibly is prom- 
ising enough to merit the clarification 
which the American Government now seeks. 
In a formal session of the disarmament con- 
ference at Geneva, the Soviet delegate, Mr. 
Tsarapkin, spoke of an agreement to destroy 
Obsolete bombers. Since this seemed to re- 
semble an older American suggestion for a 
one-by-one joint bonfire of obsolete Ameri- 
can B-47's and Soviet Badgers, the American 
delegate, Mr. Foster, passed a preliminary 
Judgment in favor. 

This was good. A B-47-Badger bonfire 
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would not reduce the security of either coun- 
try or alter the balance of power, nor would 
it rouse the sleeping-dog inspection problem. 
But it would serve the extremely positive 
purpose of preventing the bombers from fall- 
ing into the hands of third countries by 
whom they might be used. It also would be 
a useful psychological display of real dis- 
armament. 

In the corridors at Geneva, however, Mr, 
Tsarapkin gave a less encouraging version, 
saying that all countries and not just the 
Soviet Union and the United States should 
throw bombers into the fire, and that all 
bombers and not just obsolete ones should 
be burned. The broad scope of this version 
doubtless dooms any early hope for it. 
France and China, who count on airplanes 
to carry their future nuclear bombs, would 
reject it, to cite but one complication. Nor 
can Moscow be taken seriously for an idea 
which would obviously be to its own stra- 
tegic disadvantage; destruction of bombers 
would expose Moscow to the full effects of 
its own inferiority in strategic missiles. 

Surely small steps are easier and more like- 
ly than large. The idea of burning all bomb- 
ers in the world may produce a glorious imag- 

conflagration for some future day. 
But the burning of useless Soviet and Ameri- 
can bombers could make a welcome and 
warming blaze—now. 
From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Feb. 10, 1964] 


Burn THE BOMBERS? 


In informal discussions with the Russians 
last year, American representatives suggested 
that the United States and the Soviet Union 
Join in building a bonfire to destroy their 
obsolete or obsolescent bombers. The prime 
purpose of this, as our officials explained, 
would be to keep such weapons from find- 
ing their way into markets where they could 
be bought up by small powers. Thus there 
would be less chance of those powers engag- 
ing in air strikes against each other, and 
the cause of peace would thereby be served. 

This idea now has been seconded by Sem- 
yon Tsarapkin, the Kremlin’s chief represen- 
tative at the Geneva Disarmament Confer- 
ence. But he has enlarged upon it to an 
extent that almost burlesques it. What the 
Soviet -Union wants, he says, is to light a 
bonfire—and right away—that would destroy 
“all bombers of all countries.” The proposal 
could hardly be more unrealistic. It is based 
on the untenable premise that weapon-carry- 
ing planes of every type are already obsolete. 
The fact is that they are not. The United 
States has no intention of burning up alr- 
craft it still can use to good effect. Neither, 
of course, does a country like France. And 
neither does Russia. 

Mr. Tsarapkin's remarks must be judged 
accordingly. They plainly indicate that the 
Kremlin is not really being very serious in 
responding to the American idea of destroy- 
ing obsolescent aircraft like our B-47's and 
the Soviet Badgers. Nevertheless the idea 
remains sound. If it were made operable, 
it could head off proliferation of bombers 
which, in their way, are as dangerous as 
bombs. 


Charles S. Minter: The Academy’s 
Admiral 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1964 
Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude the following article from the Feb- 
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ruary 18, 1964, edition of the Washington 
Post in the Recorp. It is a feature story 
on the Naval Academy’s new Superin- 
tendent, Adm. Charles S. Minter, which 
points out—among other things—his un- 
usual qualifications for the job that he 
so recently assumed: 

CHARLES S. MINTER ONE or New BREED— THE 
ANAL. Knows His ACADEMY—STRESSES 
LEADERSHIP Is Navy WAY 

(By Bus Ham) 

ANNAPOLIS, Mo., February 17.—The players 
on the Naval Academy football team are 
finding it difficult to elect a captain for next 
fall’s games. They're particular. 

A deadlock on the first ballot. A second, 
and still tied. Now it is hoped that someone 
may be chosen in a day or two. 

All of which pleases the new Superintend- 
ent. He sees it as a significant indication 
that leadership doesn’t come cheaply at the 
Academy; the middies insist that it be 
merited. 

The man now sitting in the admiral’s chair 
waiting for the name of the captain-elect 
to come across his desk is Charles S. Minter. 
He's been on the job since mid-January. 
What the admiral hopes for is that the foot- 
ballers will finally decide on someone like 
Tom Lynch, the center who held the middies 
together last autumn through the force of 
his personality. 

“They'll pick the right man,” Admiral 
Minter said confidently. They have an un- 
canny way of finding the right man for the 
Academy.” Their values are pretty sound. 

Admiral Minter is in a position to know 
the Middies almost as well as they know 
themselves. He is in his third tour of duty 
at the Academy, a form of recognition which 
comes to few men. 

A dozen years ago he was executive officer 
in the athletic department, then comman- 
dant of the midshipmen, now he's “the 
Admiral," 

He holds two other distinctions; at 49, he 
is the youngest of all Academy superinten- 
dents, and never before had the Commandant 
gone directly to the Superintendency. 

A fine figure of a man at 6 feet 3 inches 
and 210 pounds, Admiral Minter was a mem- 
ber of the crew and the B“ squad in foot- 
ball in his midshipman days. 

He is not a Navy man by accident. 

“We had Navy people in our family and 
I had definite ideas about coming to the 
Academy when I was in high school,” Admiral 
Minter recalled. 

“My father was a lawyer in Covington, Va., ` 
and brought me to Annapolis to look around. 
I went to a prep school here, Cochran- 
Bryant, no longer in existence, then got an 
appointment to the Academy.“ 

Admiral Minter has become identified as 
one of the “new breed of Navy men.” 

Expansive, friendly, articulate and in no 
way deludes himself about greatness of the 
individual. 

“It would be presumptous of me to say 
I am an educator,” he said. This is an- 
other military command, in a different en- 
vironment and atmosphere. The educators 
are on the faculty.” 

Admiral Minter is a flier at heart, and 
was with a patrol squadron in Iceland when 
World War II broke out, thence to Trinidad 
to cover cohvoys on submarine patrol, later 
with the attack carrier Randolph in the 
Pacific. 

He cherishes most his initiation as a 
“shellback.” 

“You become a shellback' when you cross 
the equator,” he said. “Until then, you're a 
‘pollywog.’ 

“The thing which made this event so 
exceptional for me was the presence of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, aboard the 
cruiser U.S.S. Houston, He signed my certifi- 
cate, and that’s pretty special for a junior 
officer.” 

The interview was bound to get around to 
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Roger Staubach, and what effect the mounds 
of praise heaped on him have had on this 
superstar, also Academy life. 7 

“Not a single unhappy incident,“ Admiral 
Minter said. “Basically, this is because of 
the strength of Roger’s character. 

“He is honestly humble, and religious, and 
has such remarkable ability to roll with the 
punches that I have never detected a single 
bit of envy toward him by other midshipmen. 

“To show you how unselfish and dedi- 
cated Roger is, he was in New York with his 
parents and girl friend, and while they went 
to a show, he took his books up to the hotel 
room and spent the evening studying. 

“He still is swarmed with requests from 
Governors’ offices to Capitol Hill, but has 
remained just like the other midshipmen 
through it all.” 


The National Gallery of Art—Calendar 
of Events, March 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


\ oF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing: 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART—CALENDAR 

or EVENTS, Marcy 1964 

Gallery. hours: Weekdays 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Sundays 2 to 10 p.m. Admission is free to 
the gallery and to all programs scheduled. 

Permanent collection: Paintings and sculp- 
ture comprising the Mellon, Samuel H. Kress, 
Widener, and Chester Dale Collections, with 
gifts from other donors, are located on the 
main floor. The Widener Collections of 
decorative arts is on the ground floor. 

Continuing exhibition: Paintings from the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York. Ground 
floor, central 1 A cmn G-7 through 
G-15. Through March 

Recent publication: “Paintings from the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York. Exhibi- 
tion catalog; 100 pages, 9 by 10% inches, 
with preface by John Walker, foreword by 
René d' Harnoncourt, and introduction by 
Alfred H. Barr, Jr., 13 color plates, 141 black- 
and-white illustrations, reproducing ali of 
the 153 paintings in, the exhibition. $2.50 
postpaid. 

New reproductions: Color postcard: Anto- 
nis Mor, “Portrait of a Gentleman,” 5 cents 
postpaid, 11 by 14 inches color reproduction; 
Turner, “Mortlake Terrace,” 25 cents post- 
paid. 


Thirteenth annual series A. W. Melion Lec- 
tures in the Fine Arts: On March 8, Jakob 
Rosenberg, professor of fine arts and curator 
of prints, Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard Uni- 
versity, will begin a series of seven consecu- 
tive Sunday lectures, entitled “On Quality in 
Art: Criteria of Excellence in the Past and 
Present.” 

LeoTour: A radio lecture device is installed 
in 30 exhibition galleries. Talks, running 
continuously, cover most of the periods of 
art represented by the collections. A visitor 
may rent a small receiving set for 25 cents 
to use in hearing these LecTour broadcasts. 

Cafeteria: Open to the public Monday 
through Saturday, 11 a.m. to 4 pm. Sunday, 
4 to 7 p.m. 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 24, THROUGH SUNDAY, 

MARCH 1 

Work of art of the week: “Chalice of the 
Abbot Suger from Saint-Denis,” French (c. 
1140); (Widener Collection) gallery G-2; 


Footnote at end of speech. 
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Tuesday through Saturday, 12 and 2; Sun- 
day, 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: “Chinese Porcelains,” 
central lobby, Tuesday through Saturday, 1; 
Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: “Introduction to the Collection,” ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 3; 
Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: Trends in Contemporary 
American Art.“ guest speaker, Emily Gen- 
auer, art critic, New York Herald Tribune; 
lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: Monica Ortiz, soprano; 
Igor Chichagov, pianist; east garden court, 
8. 

MONDAY, MARCH 2, THROUGH SUNDAY, MARCH 8 


Painting of the week: Corot, “Ville 
d Avray.“ (gift of Count Cecil Pecci-Blunt) 
gallery 77; Tuesday through Saturday, 12 and 
2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: “Art of the 15th Cen- 
tury,” rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday, 
1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: “Introduction to the Collection,” 
rotunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture (13th annual series, A. W. 
Mellon lectures in the fine arts): “Quality 
Judgment in the Renaissance: Vasari,” guest 
speaker, Jakob Rosenberg, lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: The Feldman String 
Quartet; Elizabeth Forman, soprano; east 
garden court, 8. 

All concerts, with intermission talks by 
members of the National Gallery staff, are 
broadcast by station WGMS-A (570) and 
FM (103.5). 

MONDAY, MARCH 9, THROUGH SUNDAY, MARCH 15 


Painting of the week: 1 Hals, “Portrait of 
an Officer” (Mellon collection), gallery 47 
Tuesday through Saturday, 12 and 2; Sunday, 
3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of. the week: “Art of the 16th Cen- 
tury,” rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday, 
1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: “Introduction to the Collection,” 
rotunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture (13th annual series, A. W. 
Mellon lectures in the fine arts): “Quality 
Judgment in the Baroque: Roger de Piles 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds,” guest speaker, 
Jakob Rosenberg, lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: Sergio Perticaroli, pianist; 
east garden court, 8. 

MONDAY, MARCH 16, THROUGH sown, 
MARCH 22 


Painting of the week: 1 El Greco, “Laocoén” 
(Samuel H. Kress collection), gallery 30, 
Tuesday through Saturday, 12 and 2; Sunday, 
3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: “Art of the 17th Cen- 
tury,” rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday, 
1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: “Introduction to the Collection,” ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture, (13th annual series, A. W. 
Melion lectures in the fine arts): “Quality 
Judgment in the 19th Century: Thoré-Biir- 
ger,” guest speaker, Jakob Rosenberg; lecture 
hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: National Gallery Strings, 
Richard Bales, conductor; Robert Parris, 
harpsichord; east garden court, 9, 

Inquiries concerning the gallery's educa- 
tional services should be addressed to the 
Educational Office, 737-4215, extension 272, 

MONDAY, MARCH 23, THROUGH SUNDAY, 
MARCH 29 

Painting of the week: 1 Cossa, “The Cruci- 
fixion.” (Samuel H. Kress collection) gallery 
19, Tuesday through Saturdey, 12 and 2, 
Sunday, 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: “Art of the 18th Cen- 
tury,” rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday, 
1, Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: “Introduction to the Collection,” 
rotunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
3, Sunday, 5. 
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Sunday lecture (13th annual series, A. W. 
Mellon lectures in the Fine Arts): “Quality 
Judgment in the Early 20th Century: Roger 
Fry,” guest speaker, Jakob Rosenberg; lecture 
hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: National Gallery Orches- 
tra, Richard Bales, conductor; east garden 
court, 8. 


111- by 14-inch reproduction with text for 
sale this week, 15 cents. (If mailed, 25 cents 
regular price.) 


Will America Wake Up in Time? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
grave danger that because our policy- 
makers refuse to recognize the Com- 
munist goal, that America will be dis- 
armed and ripe for the takeover by the 
Kremlin, Those who voice concern over 
the deterioration of American prestige 
and the increasing strength of the Soviet 
Union are now called “bellyachers” as 
the administration attempts to silence 
any opposition or criticism of a foreign 
policy that has proven ‘to be totally in- 
effective. 

Patriots have been scorned before and 
it may be that some will have to bear the 
wrath of those who believe that only the 
policies of a single party or a single 
individual should rule our destiny. If 
this is to be the case, so be it, but I am 
confident there are those in America 
sufficiently concerned with the course we 
are following that no amount of abuse or 
name calling will deter them from trying 
to arouse the American people before it 
is too late. While England slept the 
seeds of World War I were planted and 
germinated. Let it not be said that 
world war III occurred because Ameri- 
cans were not alert to the dangerous 
forces at loose in the world. 

George Todt, Los Angeles columnist, 
points out in the following article the 
dangers in the foolhardy course we are 
following in trying to keep peace by uni- 
laterally disarming the United States: 

Reps ARM For PEACE 

(“All of us in the Korean underground 
work consider this information on ‘Laser 
beam weapons’ as important as our 1946 re- 
port on the Sino-Soviet plan to take over the 
Chinese mainland by 1950, the 1947 report 
on Soviet atom bomb production, the 1954 
report on the Soviet's first sputnik develop- 
ment and our 1962 report on the Cuban 
crisis.“ K soO0 Haan, letter, Feb. 1, 1964.) 

(By George Todt) 

As our home-grown American appeasers 
shrill “Better Red than dead!" and the in- 
credible world government addicts bray their 
nonsensical clidhes—and marchers scream 
“Brotherhood” with venom—what are the 
peace-loving Sino-Soviet allies doing these 
days? 

While modern civilian Neville Chamber- 
lains in our Department of Defense (or is 
it Disarmament?) nurture well-advanced 
plans to sack SAC and our needed first-strike 
capabilities, the wily Reds may be creating 
fantastic superweapons for themselves. Will 
it upset the present balance of deterrent 
military power? 
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Several days ago I received a disturbing 
letter from my Korean underground friend, 
Kllsoo Haan, who has made for himself a 
Temarkably successful record in the past. 

Included from this private citizen was a 
carbon copy of a warning letter to our Secre- 
tary of Defense. Robert McNamara, in the 
Pentagon, as follows: 

“Reliable contacts with the office of Red 
China's ministry of national defense learned 
two items of important military information: 


WARNING TO US 


“1. On September 16, 1962, Soviet scientists, 
technicians, and engineers, under strict 
secrecy, successfully tested the first ‘laser 
beam antimissile-missile weapon’ experiment 
in Leningrad, Russia. 

“The Soviet officials representing the Soviet 
ministry of defense, in October 1963 informed 
the Red Chinese that Russia hopes to have 
the ‘Laser beam antimissile-missile weapon’ 
system militarily operational within 2 years. 

"2. Marshal Chu Teh revealed that the 
Soviet Union will soon install and equip 100 
trawlers and 30 merchant ships with Polaris- 
type missiles of 500-mile range and anti- 
Submarine warfare missiles with 300-mile 
Tange to counteract the NATO Multinational 
Nuclear Force.” 


FOR OUR SECURITY 


The Korean underground workers ex- 
Pressed the urgency of arousing U.S. De- 
partment of Defense officials to correctly— 
and realisticalily—evaluate these two items 
in the interest of our national security. 

They noted that the Red Chinese col- 
leagues in the Ministry of Defense—and par- 
ticularly Marshal Chu Teh—are enthusiastic, 
even overjoyed, at the news of successful 
Russian experiments with laser beam tech- 
nology. 

The implications are only too obvious for 
us, or should be. Once this type of advanced 
Weapon has been successfully tested and the 
bugs ironed out, it could usher in a new 
Prise more modern phase of aerospace war- 
are. 

For the laser beam “AMM weapon” de- 
scribed by Kilsoo Haan need only be attached 
to a globe-girdling complex of orbiting space 
Stations equipped with television eyes there- 
after—something the Soviet scientists are 
already working on—to kill ICBM’s as they 
arise majestically from their launching pads, 
Conceivably, all in a matter of seconds. 


MATTER OF SECONDS 


“Tt is our sincere belief that unless the 
American people be informed,” wrote the 
noted Korean underground agent, “the U.S. 
Defense officials—due to their overconfident 
attitude concerning US. missile superiority— 
May overlook the military significance of 
these two items as they did the result of 
Russia's superbomb neutralizing all elec- 
tronic communications systeme and their 
space platform! program.” 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cone or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


_ TITLE 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trruz 44, Section 182b. SAME, ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
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the Rxconb without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Record as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Rrcorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style — The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6% - polnt 
type; and all rollcalis shall be printed in 


6-point type. No italic or black type nor 


words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m. to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress, Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks —If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit.— The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
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unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10 (a). Appendix to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
& speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recon shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session, 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this - 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. k 
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How Handicapped Workers in My Com- 
munity Are Proving That Ability Counts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1964 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following prize- 
Winning essays from high school stu- 
dents in the 23d District of California. 
These splendid essays were entered in 
dur annual competitions held on the 
local level under the sponsorship of the 

dent’s Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped. 

The essays follow: 

How THE HANDICAPPED WORKERS IN My COM- 
MUNITY ARE PROVING THAT ABILITY COUNTS 
(By Kathy Van Wagner, age 17 years, Para- 
mount High School, Paramount, Calif.) 

Dwight D. Eisenhower, former President of 
the United States, once remarked, “In these 
demanding times, the labor force of our 
Nation is our most precious asset. Working 
shoulder to shoulder, the handicapped can 
add spirit and power to America as we seek 
to promote the strength of the whole free 
World.” 

In our community there are several orga- 
nizations whose purpose it is to train, for 
employment, handicapped men and women. 

Will Industries and Veterans Reha- 
bilitation Facilities are the most outstanding 
in this field, but there is a new one, Com- 
munity Rehabilitation Industries (CRI) in 
12 Beach, that is advancing rapidly in this 

d. 


I visited CRI recently and while there 
Observed four different. groups at work. 
Each group had 8 to 12 workers. Some of 

men were tying wire harnesses for elec- 

c equipment; 10,000 of these have been 
Made for Hughes Aircraft on a contractural 
Another group were working on 
telephone equipment rebuilding phone in- 
Struments, making new telephone jacks and 
Polishing old phones to refinish them. 
Some of the men were working on a base for 
& turret used In missiles and satellites. 
They were filing and burnishing the fitting 
ving them as smooth and friction free as 
Possible. They also were reconditioning and 
Sharpening old drills. Sometimes they re- 
condition as many as 50,000 drills per month. 

The purpose of CRI is to teach the handi- 
Capped trades or skills within their ability, 
Make sure they can do it well and then find 
them a position in a company which can use 
their skills. 

When a handicapped persons comes to CRI 
he is first put to work on wire harnesses to 
evaluate his or her capabilities, Later he is 
either kept doing this job or placed in a dif- 
Terent type of work depending on the job for 
which he is best fitted. During the training 
Period a trainee is expected to work 7 hours 
& day. He is also used to regular 
Working hours during this period. When a 
trainee can put out 50 percent of the maxi- 
mum work load on his job he is placed on 
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the CRI payroll. From then on he must 
work 8 hours a day, and he will be paid any- 
where from 50 cents to $2 an hour as his 
skill increases. 

Now the most difficult job begins—finding 
a job in industry for the trainee. “Any 
applicant giving history of cerebral em- 
bolism, thrombosis, or a stroke shall be 
routinely rejected." These words are quoted 
from one of the most widely used manuals 
in industrial medical work. It is sometimes 
difficult for the employer to realize that he 
is hiring the handicapped person’s ability 
and not his disability. 

On every handicapped person from CRI 
a “placement package” is written. This is a 
case history giving every possible detail 
about the worker, from previous work his- 
tory before disablement through his training 
period. It gives his production ability and 
his limitations, and even his safety aware- 
ness and confidence level. From this useful 
information the employer can best know his 
potential employee's skills and restrictions, 

Private industries are beginning to realize 
the potential of the handicapped person. 
And they are even making special allowances 
to help them, such as giving them parking 
places accessible to the building and build- 
ing ramps and elevators for those in wheel- 
chairs. 

The Rancho Los Amigos Hospital, in the 
area, also does very fine work with the 
handicapped in training them in their voca- 
tional school. It also employs many of the 
disabled at clerical work either part time or 
full time right at the hospital. 

By employing the handicapped, everyone 
can profit, The impaired person is able to 
add to the efficiency of our working force, 
they are restored to economic independence, 
and the community is aided by the addition 
of a contributing member of society. 

Rehabilitation is t the handi- 
capped person to live and work within the 
limits of his disability and to the extent of 
his capabilities. 


How HANDICAPPED WORKERS IN My COMMU- 
NITY ARE PROVING THAT ABILITY COUNTS 
(By Marilyn Anne Lowry, 17, Lynwood High 
School, Lynwood, Calif.) 

Handicapped people in my community are 
proving that ability counts by refusing to 
admit that they are any different from the 
average person. Ernest Conrad, manager of 
the United Handicapped People’s Workshop 
in South Gate, Calif., explains No one is 
handicapped and everyone is handicapped.” 
These words, meaning that everyone is cap- 
able of doing something, no matter how 
trivial, and that no one can do everything, 
have become inspiration to hundreds of 
handicapped workers. 

These handicapped people are asserting 
their worth by gaining an increasing number 
of jobs in large corporations, by entering the 
professional fields, and by organizing their 
own companies to challenge the business 
world, 

Stirred by determination and de facto in- 
equality, many handicapped people have 
earned jobs in large corporations. North 
American and Hughes, especially, are hiring 
as many qualified handicapped workers as 
possible, sometimes even constructing special 
platforms for a disabled employee. 

Other jobs—lawyers, teachers, business- 
men—are not out of reach to the handi- 


capped. In my community, for example, 
there are a one-armed district attorney, a 
olubfooted educator, a hunchbacked sales- 
man, and an epileptic city recreation depart- 
ment employee, to name a few. All of these 
men are competing for their jobs; all are 
zapored; responsible, and settied in their 
wor 


The State of California and its schools will 
train the handicapped, but finding work for 
them afterward presents a national problem. 
Turned down by employers hesitant to hire 
handicapped workers, the trained but out-of- 
work handicapped live off welfare, become 
depressed, and often contemplate suicide. 
At this point, independent corporations like 
the United Handicapped People’s Workshop 
in South Gate come to the rescue. 

By employing no one but the handicapped, 
these corporations take despondent handi- 
capped people off relief aid and give them 
the opportunity to earn their own livings. 
For example, a man previously considered 
unfit for employment because he is com- 
pletely paralyzed from the waist down is 
presently working at the workshop in South 
Gate, and has charge of the 10 people work- 
ing in his section of the plant. Another 
man, crippled from an automobile accident, 
completes electrical circuits for the work- 
shop while lying on his stomach at home. 
No physical requirements are set for jobs, 
but workers should have good hands and 
eyes to work at the South Gate Workshop. 
However, these requirements are not inflex- 
ible; several blind men are employed at the 
workshop, constructing electronic harnesses 
from directions in braille. 

Having a job and receiving a regular pay 
check are tremendous boosters for handi- 
capped people deemed unemployable by most 
factory regulations. Another inflation of 
their egos is that their workshop bids for 
contracts along with other electronic plants. 
Skilled work in harness and cable assemblies, 
braiding and shielding, terminal board as- 
semblies, and printed circuit assemblies as 
well as electronic components for manufac- 
turers of radios, televisions, missiles, digital 
computers, and communication systems 
keep contracts coming and work steady. 
Handicapped people have also had small roles 
in many Government moonshots and Minute- 
man missiles. 

All that handicapped people are striving 
for is a chance to prove their capabilities in 
a world of normal people. Records of those 
who have been given the opportunity more 
than justify this demand; they have become 
producers in their community instead of 
parasites on society. 

How HANDICAPPED WORKERS or My Commu- 
NITY Arr PROVING THAT ABILITY Counts 
(By Lyle Hill, Dremingay High School, 
Compton,. Calif.) 

Simply because one of the faculties of a 
person doesn’t operate correctly, this person 
must look forward to much difficulty in find- 
ing a job. Many employers don't want to 
hire a handicapped person because they 
think he won't be able to work efficiently or 
he will require special training. The fact 
is it’s just the opposite. When a person, 
for example, loses his sight, his other senses 
are worked overtime in order to compensate 
for the loss. Although the person is at first 
at a disadvantage on a new job, once he be- 
comes situated his other highly developed 
senses help him to become just as good or 
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even better than the other workers in his 
line. Because the handicapped person does 
have a difficult time in finding a job, he 
will certainly not be jumping from one job 
to another, so any training required won't 
be wasted. 

I have a personal interest in the handi- 
capped since my own father lost the vision 
of his right eye in an industrial accident. 
Before the accident occurred he worked only 
on regular production jobs in a furniture fac- 
tory. The loss of one eye denied him his 
depth of vision. As a result of the extreme 
competition in the furniture industry, 
speedy operation of the machinery is a neces- 
sity. Since wodworking machinery is basic- 
ally dangerous, it was no longer possible for 
my father to continue in the production type 
of work. He then began to specialize in 
the building of custom-made furniture. In 
the type of work quality is more important 
than speed. He now bullds furniture for 
many of the well-known interior decorators 
on the west coast. My father has recently 
made furniture of the ex-President of Mex- 
ico. He also made many of the furnishings 
for Desi Arnaz’s apartment in the new Desi 
Arnaz Indian Wells Hotel in Palm Springs. 

Mr. Karl Faulhaber, of Compton, is an- 
other example of one who has overcome the 
difficulties of the handicapped. Several 
years ago his right arm, from the elbow down 
to and including his hand, was badly man- 
gled when it became caught between the rol- 
lers of a glue-spreading machine in a ply- 
wood factory. During the many months of 
convalescence, he became interested in the 
study of photography. The injury left his 
hand and fingers stiff making it difficult for 
him to continue in his occupation. Because 
of his great interest in photography he de- 
cided that this might be a profitable line of 
endeavor. Mr. Faulhaber made a tour of 
the Western United States, taking pictures 
as he traveled. When he returned home he 
was able to get several engagements to show 
his pictures and tell of his travels. This 
convinced him that photography could be 
a profitable business for him and also one 
that he could handle although handicapped. 
Mr. Faulhaber has now become a world trav- 
eler and a very successful man, showing 
travel films, and lecturing throughout the 
United States. 

‘These are only two of many examples that 
one could tell of to demonstrate that a 
handicapped person can be successful if he 
will take advantage of his undeveloped ca- 
pabilities. In today’s complex society with 
its multitude of job classifications, there 
should be more job opportunities than ever 
before for the handicapped if they will de- 
velop their dormant abilities and if the em- 
ployers will recognize their potential. 


The Situation in Cyprus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD M. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a draft resolu- 
tion of the Order of Ahepa, Athens 
Chapter No. 24, dealing with the situa- 
tion in Cyprus, be inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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Dnarr RESOLUTION 
To the Members of Ahepa, Athens Chapter 
No. 24; 

Whereas the Greek race is facing tragic 
moments; and 

Whereas the Island of Cyprus, a Greek 
island for over 3,500 years, in body, soul, and 
spirit, Hellenic; faces the grim uncertainty 
of a provocative war; whereby the forces of 
oppression seek to reinsert and impose their 
will on the lives of all Hellenes on the Island 
of Cyprus; and 

Whereas some one-half million inhabit- 
ants of said island are, in justice, endeavor- 
ing to unite Cyprus with the mainland and 
motherland, Greece: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Ahepa, Athens Chapter No. 
24, institute the initiative and so notify, 
Supreme Lodge National Headquarters in 
Washington, D.C., to: 

(A) Contact the Cypriot delegation of 
the United Nations Assembly, in the city of 
New York, for the purposes of concurring 
with them for the preparation of an editor- 
fal of protest; enlightening the officials and 
citizens of the Government of the United 
States and peoples of the free world: on the 
historic origin of the islands and its con- 
tinued importance as a Christian governed 
entity. 

(B) Such an editorial, carefully prepared 
through the joint participation of the offi- 
cers of our National Supreme Headquarters, 
including appropriate officials of the Cypri- 
ot delegation; to be circulated by said 
headquarters to all chapters in the United 
States and elsewhere, for insertion in the 
leading metropolitan or community news- 
papers of their respective areas, as their 
worthy contribution to the cause of and for 
freedom. 

(C) A copy of each and every editorial 
as published by the local chapters shall be 
submitted to the Supreme Headquarters in 
Washington, for a compilation of said pub- 
lished editorials into a bound, book volume, 

Therefore in conclusion, let it be now a- 
dopted and henceforth said that Athens 
Chapter No. 24, its residence firmly estab- 
lished In the citadel of American freedom; 
hereby undertakes to publish the first of 
said editorial, in the foremost metropolitan 
newspaper of our cultured city, the Athens 
of America. 

May God, our Supreme Architect, preserve, 
our ancient and proven culture, 


A Farmer Looks at Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, at 
a meeting of the representatives of the 
New Jersey Farm Bureau held yesterday 
here in Washington, their president, Mr. 
Carleton E. Heritage, made an outstand- 
ing address entitled “A Farmer Looks at 
Congress,” and I am pleased to have per- 
mission to insert it in the RECORD as part 
of my remarks. 

The farmers of New Jersey, and I be- 
lieve it applies to all the farmers in 
the country, are practical, patriotic, 
thoughtful men. They believe in real- 
ities because that is the atmosphere in 
which they work and carry on their live- 
lihood and I am sure it gives much en- 
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couragement to Members of Congress 
these days to know that this group of 
real American citizens believe in the 
work that Congress is doing. Mr. Herit- 
age’s address is full of sound and sensible 
reasoning but may I emphasize one par- 
agraph as follows: 

It appears to us that those who are most 
critical of the Congress are people who have 
various axes to grind in the form of legisla- 
tion. Most of these critics seem to favor 
an increasing number of laws that would in- 
volve the Federal Government in more and 
more functions, activities, and responsibili- 
ties. To us, this ls a dangerous trend. We 
are sincerely fearful that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is already too powerful and too 
expensive. We believe the emphasis should 
be on strengthening local and State govern- 
ments. 


This is the real philosophy of free men 
and I am confident will meet with the 
approval of all Americans. 

Mr. Heritage’s speech is as follows: 

A FARMER LOOKS at CONGRESS 


(By Carleton E. Heritage, president, New 
Jersey Farm Bureau) 


Members of the Congress, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, one of the privileges of a president 
is to say what he wants to say before others 
have a chance. With your indulgence, I 
would like to take advantage of that un- 
written privilege today. 

We are all hearing and reading a lot these 
days about the Congress of the United States. 
A great many writers and political experts 
seem to think that a majority of the Amer- 
ican people are critical of the Congress be- 
cause it moves too slowly, fails to report leg- 
islation to the floor of the Senate or House; 
or does not go along with the recommenda- 
tions of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

As a farmer, I would like to say a few 
things about the Congress and the role I feel 
it should perform. I believe that I speak 
for a majority of farmers in New Jersey in 
these remarks. 

We believe in the Constitution of the 
United States. We believe in the doctrine of 
separation of power between the Federal 
Government and the State governments; and 
we believe just as strongly in the separate 
and coequal branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment: The legislative, the executive, and 
the judicial. We believe it is the job of the 
Congress, within the limits of the Constitu- 
tion, to write the law of the land. It is the 
job of the Executive to make recommenda- 
tions to the Congress on legislation; but 
more importantly, to administer the laws 
adopted by the Congress, It's the job of the 
judiciary to interpret the laws, and to rule 
upon their constitutionality. We think it is 
important these three equal branches of 
Government do not infringe upon each other. 

While farmers may at times be critical of 
the kinds of laws passed by the Congress— 
particularly with reference to farm legisla- 
tion—we do not agree with those who are 
highly critical with the general operations 
of the Congress. In general, we think the 
Congress should be a deliberate body. It 
should not act in haste. We believe in the 
committee system as the best system yet de- 
vised to operate the Congress in an orderly 
manner. 


It appears to us that those who are most 
critical of the Congress are people who have 
various axes to grind in the form of legis- 
lation. Most of these critics seem to favor 
an increasing number of laws that would in- 
volve the Federal Government in more and 
more functions, activities, and responsibili- 
ties. To us, this is a dangerous trend. We 
are sincerely fearful that the Federal Govern- 
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Ment is already too powerful and too ex- 
Pensive. We believe the emphasis should 
be on strengthening local and State govern- 
ments. 

In short, we thank God for the Congress of 
the United States. We believe it is the most 
important foundation, of our freedom as a 
People. You are the people we have helped 
to elect back in our home districts to repre- 
Sent us here in Washington. We believe you 
&re closer to our thinking than anyone else 
in Washington. Every 2 years, we have an 
Opportunity to consider whether or not you 
are representing our best interests; and we 
Vote accordingly. Whenever the people be- 
Come dissatisfied with Members of the Con- 
Gress they have the right and responsibility 
to make changes. 

It may be true that some changes in pro- 
cedures would improve the operation of the 
Congress; but we believe drastic changes are 
neither needed nor desirable. We do not 
agree with those who seem to advocate 
changes that would make the Congress a 
rubberstamp of the Executive; and we look 
With disfavor upon attempts of the courts to 
legislate, rather than judge. 

We agree with Mr. Moses, of New York, that 
the only way to have a better Congress is to 
elect better men and women to Congress— 
Men and women who believe in the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution; and who believe in 
the historio role and responsibility of the 
Congress. 

Farm legislation is a good example. We 
have made ourselves clear for many years 
that most of the farm legislation passed by 
Congress—especially legislation involving 
Price supports, controls, and subsidies—are 
not in the best interest of most New Jersey 
farmers. We think Members of Congress 
trom New Jersey should base their votes on 
farm legislation on the best interests of New 
Jersey consumers and farmers, and not the 
interests of a minority of farmers in other 
States, In general, we would he happier if 
You would vote for legislation that would 
lead us gradually away from farm controls 
and subsidies, and a reduction in the budget 
Of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

This is not to say the Federal Government 
does not have a proper and valuable role to 
Play in agriculture. We agree that it does. 
Many of the programs of research and edu- 
Cation are absolutely essential and should 
Not be diminished; but in the field of price 
Supports, controls, subsidies, and market 
ney press we would be better off with 
ess. 


In short, what I am trying to say is that 
most farmers not among those who are 
highly critical of the Congress. We do not 
always agree with the decisions made by the 
Congress; but we believe it is closer to the 
Majority thinking of all the people than any 
Other branch of Government. 


Let’s Get Off the Deck 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp the following editorial entitled 
“Let's Get Off the Deck,” which appeared 
in the Tulsa Daily World on February 
16, 1964: 

LET'S Ger Orr tHe Deck , 

The Arkansas River navigation program is 

in trouble. It is in such deep trouble that 
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its completion to the Tulsa-Catoosa area— 
now scheduled in a tight time fit for 1970— 
could be set back as far as 1975. 

This is the drab outlook brought about by 
President Johnson’s economy budget. In 
next year’s budget, the Arkansas navigation 
project, in line for $125 million, has been 
sharply reduced to $84 million. This is a 
$41 million cutback from the Corps of Engi- 
neers closely measured capability of assimi- 
lating the full $125 million in an orderly 
manner. 

Strangely, little adverse reaction has been 
heard, to date, on this problem. On the 
ground, apparently, that money lost this year 
can be picked up next year and the program 
restored to its completion schedule. 

We say this is wrong thinking. Certainly 
money might be picked up—but there is no 
way of recalling or picking up time—and 11 
the Arkansas project is to be completed by 
1970, time is of the essence. 

This is a serious problem because so much 
is at stake. Space-age and related indus- 
tries—not to mention the vast interest mani- 
fested in warehousing and manufacture in 
consumer goods—have exhibited a tremen- 
dous interest in the Northeast Oklahoma 
area. Literally scores of major industries are 
actively planning on locations in the area; 
yet these locations are almost singularly de- 
pendent upon the availability of water trans- 
portation. 

The loss in time in completing the navi- 
gation stream is, thus, of such vital import- 
ance to a vast area of the Central and South- 
west as to make any delays in its comple- 
tion verge upon the calamitous, 

We felt it incumbent to hit this subject 
hard because we do not believe a full reali- 
zation of what a chopped budget means has 
sunk in on those who have staked a great 
deal on this navigation project. We feel it 
necessary not only upon domestic interests 
hereabouts to make a battle for a restora- 
tion of funds, but that it is the duty and 
responsibility of our congressional delegation 
to get with it and do the same. We simply 
cannot let this program be delayed, provided 
we sincerely want to enjoy the economic 
benefits that water transportation promises, 

Here, bluntly, is what we are up against: 

If we stand still for the $41 million reduc- 
tion in budget for the next year, we are fac- 
ing the roughest fight of all the following 
year when we seek the $138 million already 
requested—plus the $41 million lost this year. 

How can the Corps of Engineers justify its 
capability a year from now to economically 
spend $179 million when this year its capa- 
bility is $125 million? It can’t, and we are 
foolish if we believe it can. It is here, now, 
that this irretrievable time is lost and the 
fate of the navigation stream is left to an 
uncertain destiny. 

We are more than justified in broaching 
the hard, economic facts of the problem at 
this time; perhaps most pertinently because 
there is every indication that while the 
President's economy budget treated roughly 
with the Arkansas program, it permitted in- 
creases in funds for the Ohio and Columbia 
river valleys, and held at least even on the 
Mississippi and Missouri systems. We could 
scarcely complain had the budget treated 
equally, on a percentage reduction basis, 
each of these programs; but, there is much 
doubt that even that has occ 5 

We further feel justified in mentioning 
Mr. Johnson’s vast interest in what he calls 
an “antipoverty” program. He discusses, 
specifically, a rather nebulous area known as 
Appalachia. We wonder if the budget cut- 
ters realize that poverty and underprivilege 
are important in this area of the Nation? Or 
if they realize that of the plentitude of back- 
ward or poverty-stricken counties in the 
Kansas-Oklahoma-Arkansas sector more 
than half are on or adjacent to the Arkansas 


` River. 


What greater antipoverty program could 
the President envision than that manifest in 
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the Arkansas navigation program? For here 
is a program that is not made-work; it is not 
tree-chopping, street-sweeping, or handle- 
leaning. It is an actively pursued program 
capable of enlightening and awakening a vast 
area to a prosperity never before dreamed of. 
This, in our mind, is antipoverty with pur- 
pose. And our river project has demon- 
strated that it is a potential antipoverty pro- 
gram that already has produced results. 

Let us get off the deck of complacency. 
Let us go to bat for the very thing that 
President Johnson says he is most anxious 
to provide: economic betterment for all, 


Uncle Sam Speaks in a Puny Falsetto 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. Jim Bishop was 
brought to my attention by a constituent 
who saw it in the Middletown Record 
of Middletown, N.Y., in my district. 

Mr. Bishop voices the thoughts and 
frustrations, not to mention the humilia- 
tion, of many of our citizens. It is high 
time to prove to the world that Uncle 
Sam is not a weak old man with a “fal- 
setto voice,” but a mature man with a 
keen brain and plenty of muscle. 

The article follows: 

UNCLE Sam SPEAKS IN A PUNY FALSETTO 


(By Jim Bishop) 

As a student of history—not a political 
writer—an uneasy feeling is upon me. Either 
America is becoming soft, or my head is. We 
seem to be in metamorphosis from a high 
plane of justice through strength to one of 
apology through fear. The last time our 
country became indignant was when Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy ordered the Russians 
to take their missiles out of Cuba at once. 

Name one other occasion when we stood 
toe-to-toe with anyone and refused to back 
down. I am opposed to war; Tm opposed to 
threats; but I favor unequivocal principles 
and justice. I also favor righteous anger in 
high places too. We don’t have it. When a 
little nation like Panama kicks us in the 
pants, our President phones their Presi- 
dent and says: Let's talk this over like 
gentlemen.” 

If T. R. Roosevelt was in office, he'd have 
sent a task force of aircraft carriers, a di- 
vision of U.S. marines, and some supporting 
destroyers. The United States would have 
landed in Panama, restored order, and then 
talked. In Zanzibar, our officials are arrested 
with impunity, and the world watches as our 
people are humiliated. In the United Na- 
tions, when the Communist bloc refuses to 
pay its bills, Uncle Sam floats a bond issue, 
and in effect, pays. 

Militancy is not the solution; any more 
than self-degradation is. A malaise of fear 
is over the land. We are loaded with crea- 
ture comforts and bereft of patriotism. 
Who volunteers these days to serve in the 
Armed Forces? Our boys have to be dra- 
gooned into service, and then they mark 
time like prisoners doing a sentence. Two 
of the most popular television programs are 
“Sergeant Bilko" and “McHale’s Navy.” Are 
they patriotic? 

In Vietnam we fight an interminable war 
with helicopters for a people who revile us. 
The Chief of State of Cambodia will no 
longer accept our money unless we apologize 
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for saying Cambodia appeared to be happy 
that President Kennedy was assassinated. 
We romance a man named Ben Bella as & 
liberator of his people, and he goes home 
and says he's a friend of the Soivet Union. 

The French, who were lifted from under 
the German heel by American blood, take 
our money and make friends with Commu- 
nist China. The British sell 400 buses to 
Cuba, and are offended by our outrage. The 
Russians beg for wheat because they haven't 
go enough brains to feed themselves, and 
tell us that they will bury us. 

Pakistan accepts our money for airports, 
and then builds a road to Communist China. 
The new nations of Africa lynch white 
people, and condemn us for being slow to 
give our own Negroes equal opportunities. 
The most potent organization in the United 
States used to be the American Legion. 
Now it is CORE. 

A skinny malcontent like Lee Oswald re- 
nounced his citizenship, and when he finds 
that he doesn’t like Russia, the United States 
pays his fare home, American officials are 
kidnaped by Reds in Venezuela, and nobody 
can do anything about it. In West Germany, 
the Government fears that the United States 
will East Germany, but they work 
out a deal with the Communists for Christ- 
mas visits through the wall. 

We send our Attorney General to Japan to 
beg President Sukarno not to start trouble in 
southeast Asia. Our former President, 
Dwight Eisenhower, got as far as the Philip- 
pine Islands on a state visit to Japan when 
he had to turn back for fear of being killed. 
Premier Nehru turns a cold neutral face to 
us when we ask for friends, but, when the 
Chinese cross his border, he screams for help 
and we send it. 

King Hussein, of Jordan, salutes the Pope 
and talks of peace and then runs off to Cairo 
to discuss with Nassar ways and means of 
starting a war with Israel, An Orthodox 
Greek archbishop, President of Cyprus, says 
prayers for the Turkish women and children 
his people slaughtered. In South Africa, a 
small group of white men who do not belong 
there, oppress and kill a large number of 
Negroes who have been there for 3,000 years. 

Japan, a defeated nation, builds more ships 
and shipyards. America, which won shuts 
ship down. In Korea, which was sup- 
posedly a United Nations action, we sent 
more men, more guns, more money than any- 
one else and, 10 years later, Korea is still half 
slave, half free. 

We lose a little here; we lose a little there. 
Our bills for defense come to over $50 billion 
a year. Our foreign aid amounts to another 
$4 billion. Can someone please tell me 
where the United States has gained any- 
thing except deepening contempt? Do we 
have a brother anywhere who is willing to 
lay down his life for us? 

Am I angry? You bet Iam. 


An Episode During the Panama Riots— 
Panamanian Employees Protect the 
Property of an American Employer in a 
Voluntary Round-the-Clock Vigil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 20, 1964 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though the news from Panama in recent 
weeks has emphasized existing tensions 
between the Panamanian Government 
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and our own, there is considerable evi- 
dence that the people of Panama still 
recognize the close ties of friendship 
which have bound our two countries. to- 
gether over the years. 

For instance, I have been told of one 
such event that took place during the 
critical days of rioting in Panama last 
month. Although the headlines pointed 
up the existing differences between the 
United States and Panama, this event re- 
flects a happier picture of relations be- 
tween our peoples. 

At the time of the riots following the 
Canal Zone flag incident, I am told, the 
Sears Roebuck Store in Panama City had 
no company representatives at the store. 
The U.S. president of Sears’ Panamanian 
operations was in the United States, and 
along with other Americans in the area, 
the store manager was warned to remain 
at home and stay off the streets by the 
State Department because of the volatile 
situation. 

In the midst of the strife and con- 
fusion, and unbeknownst to Sears’ store 
manager or any other company super- 
visor, 28 Panamanian employees volun- 
tarily set up a 24-hour patrol of the store 
properties. The volunteer patrol con- 
tinued throughout the crisis, and com- 
pany property and interests were un- 
harmed. After the weekend rioting, 
Sears reopened on Monday, but the patrol 
continued to guard the premises on a 
round-the-clock basis. 

Small as it is, I believe this incident 
reflects the basic friendship that exists 
between Americans and Panamanians of 
good will—a hemispheric friendship that 
can and should increase between good 
neighbors and partners in progress. 

The United States does have friends 
among the people of Panama and Cen- 
tral America. Despite the efforts of 
enemies who agitate to stir up anti- 
American feeling, this evidence of Sears’ 
Panamanian employees who voluntarily 
protected American property, conceivably 
at some personal risk, demonstrates a 
commendable bond of friendship between 
our peoples—a bond that I hope will be 
strengthened by good citizens of both 
countries, 


Today’s Meaning of “Liberal” and 
“Conservative” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter was written by the Hon- 
orable J. L. Lupton, former State senator 
of Connecticut, to his son, Josiah, who 
apparently had been brainwashed by his 
college professor. I think this is an 
excellent appraisal of the meanings of 
the two words discussed. 

The letter follows: 

Dear Sm: I understand that in school 
recently you were told that conversatives are 
trying to turn back the clock. The implica- 
tion in such a remark, of course, is that all 
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true and good political progress today comes 
only from the so-called liberals. It also sug- 
gests that all change Is progress and that 
dogged efforts to hold fast to established 
principles of limited constitutional govern- 
ment are old fashioned and even somehow 
unpatriotic. 

In order to realize how truly inappropriate 
the accusation is (that conservatives are try- 
ing to turn back the clock) it is necessary to 
know how some political words have changed 
in meaning over the years. Not very many 
years ago, the word “liberal” in politics 
meant a person who was a champion of 
human freedom. The 18th- century liberal 
believed that too much government deprived 
the individual of his natural rights. 

If you remember your Revolutionary War 
history, the Boston Tea Party was a demon- 
stration by liberals; Patrick Henry made a 
very liberal speech; and Thomas Jefferson's 
writings about men being created equal and 
about the necessity for complete separation 
of church and State were so liberal that they 
were considered inflammatory and rebellious. 
Almost everyone in those days accepted 
domination by government as the norm. 
Individual liberty was a fantastic, a radical 
ideal. It was taken for granted that every- 
one was a subject of the king; you lived and 
worked with the approval of the crown or the 
king's appointed agents. You were either 
born to position in life and, therefore, to 
education and opportunity; or, if you were 
not, there wasn't much you could do about 
it. The conservative thing to do in those 
days was to accept government control, It 
was the way of life. The liberal idea, which 
took root in the minds of men like Burke, 
Paine, Jefferson, Madison, and others, was 
the belief that the individual citizen must 
be in control of his government. 

Now, we Americans have had our Consti- 
tution and our personal liberties for a long 
time—almost 200 years. It may not be sur- 
prising but it is tragically true that after 
such a long time many of us take freedom 
for granted. We often forget to take per- 
sonal care not to let government have the 
upperhand over our lives the way it did be- 
fore 1776. As Thomas Paine wrote, “What 
we obtain too cheap, we esteem too lightly; 
it is dearness only that gives everything its 
value.” 

It is true we have voted for the changes 
which have made our Federal Government 
so huge in just the last 35 years. But is this 
possibly because many Americans, after so 
many years of freedom, have lost the fear of 
government? Perhaps we have voted for 
more and more benefits and services from 
government because we have lost our instinc- 
tive distrust of the controls, regulations, 
and taxes which automatically accompany 
this government help, and which eventually 
become so burdensome that they first stifle 
economic opportunity, then economic free- 
dom, and finally personal liberty. 

It is a strange and bitter ifony that the 
words liberal“ and “conservative” have op- 
posite meanings today from what they 
meant in Washington’s time. Today, the 
liberal (so called) is the proponent of more 
and more government; and the conserva- 
tive is the Paul Revere who warns of danger 
ahead. 

Far from turning the clock back the mod- 
ern conservative urges Americans to ap- 
preciate their freedoms now lest through 
apathy or misguided thinking we slip back 
once more into a way of life in which gov- 
ernment comes first and the citizen last. 

In truth then, the modern liberal is the 
one who would actually turn back the clock. 
He goes about preaching a gospel of govern- 
ment for its own sake. Never does he give 
a hint of concern about overspending or 
about overbullding the Federal bureaucracy. 
The modern liberal loves and trusts govern- 
ment. The modern liberal’s answer to each 
problem is more government, 
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We know the ultimate outcome of such / who have had firsthand contact with the 


& course for our country, History books are 
filled with example after example of the 
downfall of nations whose people turned 
from the hard work of guarding liberty, and 
followed instead a Pied Piper promising 
Something for nothing. In the days of Rome, 
it was bread and circuses; today it is the 
Myth of free Federal aid. You might call 
it seduction by subsidy. 

We know we cannot exalt government 
without diminishing the individual. We 
know we cannot extol public property with- 
Out degrading private property. And we 
know we cannot defend and advance human 
rights unless private property rights are held 
inviolate. 

We conservatives would wind the clock of 
freedom by lifting some of the burdensome 
Weights of government with more individual 
@ffort. We would cut away the redtape of 
bureaucracy from the works. We would set 
Off the alarm anytime the Federal Govern- 
ment unnecessarily steals another preroga- 
tive from the State governments or spends 
More than it takes in, or usurps in the ex- 
ecutive those powers which belong to the 
Peoples’ representatives. Especially, we 
Would mark the lateness of the hour when- 
ever our Government would yoke us together 
unequally with nations who do not respect 
the sacred character of the individual. 

Socialism and state planning are not mod- 
ern ideas; they are centuries old. There will 
be men in every age who seek power over 
Others by offering security in exchange for 
freedom 


It is today’s conservative who is the true 
Progressive, for he favors limited government 
in order to give unlimited opportunity to 
every man, 

Dap. 


What’s Wrong With USIA? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, Fébruary 20, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, with 
the growing deterioration of the U.S. 
image abroad, not only directly related 
to the conduct of our foreign policy, but 
equally important in questioning the ef- 
fectiveness of our psychological activity 
in the cold war, a review of the opera- 
tions of the U.S. Information Agency is 
certainly in order. 

Columnist Richard Wilson, writing in 
the Monday, February 10, edition of the 
Washington Evening Star, in a timely 
and effective fashion discusses this vital, 
yet unfortunately effective, Agency. Iin- 
Sert the article at this point in the Ap- 
bendix of the Record for the attention 
of the Members: 

Wat's Wronc Wirra USIA?—Acency Un- 
COORDINATED, MIsDIRECTED IN MANY AREas; 
COMMISSION FINDS 

(By Richard Wilson) 

A report by the Advisory Commission on 
the U.S, Information Program is written so 
circumspectly that it sounds like the usual 
meaningless federalese and thus got little 
Public attention. 

When interpreted in plain words, however, 
it is strong medicine. 

In short, the report concludes that we are 
not putting our best foot forward in the 
worldwide war of words and ideas against 
communism. 

This is disturbing to many Congressmen 


U.S. Information Agency. That is why the 
Advisory Commission exists. It was formed 
by Congress to permit uncommitted and 
knowledgeable people outside the Agency to 
study the program in the public's interest 
and render a judgment in a report to Con- 


gress, 

If the USIA is as uncoordinated and mis- 
directed in as many different areag as the 
Advisory Commission's findings now indi- 
cate, the problem deserves immediate atten- 
tion at the highest level. 

Many millions in the world know about 
the United States chiefly through the U.S. 
information program. Its mission is to in- 
form the world accurately, to act as a propa- 
ganda apparatus against the propaganda 
machine of international communism, and 
to administer cultural and educational ex- 
changes and programs, 

USIA's mission is basically a positive one 
to promote the United States of America. 
Some of its personnel seem confused about 
this and wish to be objective in the academic 
or journalistic style of modern realism, 
thinking that this would be more convinc- 
ing in the untutored areas of the world. 
This attitude does not impress Congressmen 
favorably, nor does it seem to carry too much 
weight with an advisory commission made 


up of experts in the field. 


The Commission defines USIA’s aims as 
promoting abroad an understanding of the 
American economy, and appreciation of 
American culture, confidence in American 
military strength, respect for America’s 
scientific progress, and a balanced under- 
standing of America’s racial problems and 
progress. 

The Commission earlier sharply criticized 
the Agency for distributing a film of the 
march on Washington for Negro equality in 
African countries where it would be mis- 
understood. This criticism was reinforced in 
the annual report wa the Agency to 
avoid questionable presentations of historic 
events which lead to domestic controversy. 

The Commission has tried to tell the 
Agency, if it can get anyone to listen, that 
congressional doubts about its operations 
must be given more serious attention. It 
points out that the USIA has trouble with its 
appropriations because Congress has so often 
discovered examples of ineffective planning 
and administration. 

The Commission finds a basic lack of 
coordination that calls for appointment of 
a permanent career administrator to supply 
some kind of continuity in policy and op- 
eration. Too many people, the Commission 
finds in effect, are going off in too many 
different directions under too many different 
administrators. 

Those administrators are also advised to 
stop making so many speeches about what 
they think America’s posture in the world 
ought to be, 

The latter criticism gets somewhere near 
the heart of the matter. So many USIA 
people have such definite ideas on what 
America ought to be, rather than what It is, 
that they would be better in the role of 
critics than as propagandists. They can- 
not quite conceive of themselves as propa- 
gandists, at least for the kind of aims out- 
lined by the Advisory Commission. 

They are too much enthralled with the 
divisions in American life and too little 
with its unity. 

These matters of conscience do not weigh 
so heavily with our Russian antagonists, who 
probably have a more clearly defined mis- 
sion. 

It takes a special kind of artful intellect 
to be a successful propagandist and we 
haven't yet found him, after many years of 
trying, at the top level in USIA. The new 
director, Carl Rowan, already a center of con- 
troversy for the precise reasons dwelt on 
by the Commission, would do well to study 
its findings with care. 
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Beef: Imports; Exports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, most 
Americans realize that expanding world 
trade involves both buying and selling. 
At the same time most of us believe each 
product in trade should be offered on its 
merit and that quality is still a vital 
ingredient in the marketplace. The 
comments made by Chilly Perry, a name 
well known in the beef industry, raise 
some serious questions with regard to the 
international beef market which should 
be considered as a part of an overall pat- 
tern of trade in agricultural products. 

Since I, too, am an Angus breeder, I 
have a personal interest in this subject 
and I believe Mr. Perry’s editorial which 
appeared in the January issue of Angus 
Topics, a trade publication of the beef 
industry, will be of interest to all Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I insert this editorial in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp: 

Beer: Imports; EXPORTS 

Has anyone presented a clear picture to 
the American public of the exact status of the 
beef industry in the national picture of for- - 
eign trade? Secretary of Agriculture Free- 
man in a talk on December 10 in 
lis, Minn. made this statement, “There is 
conclusive evidence—that a short term, over- 
expansion in fed beef, too many steers on the 
Tange, too many fed steers in the feeder 
pens, too many overweight steers sent to 
slaughter—is responsible for most of the 
current market situation. Imports do have 
an effect but it is far less significant than 
current overproduction.” He also reminds 
us that we can not urge lower tariffs and 
higher quotas from other countries if we 
are not willing to demonstrate our belief in 
this ourselyes. His assistant, George L. Meh- 
ren, in a talk at Bakersfield, Calif., would 
appear to be telling the American cattle- 
men that they do not know enough about 
the foreign trade situation to criticize the 
Department of Agriculture’s marketing poli- 
cies. He referred to the livestock man’s 
cherished rugged individualism and remarked 
that the cattle industry Is the most inde- 
pendent, unregulated, unsubsidized produc- 
tion in this country, yet stated that the total 
Government's subsidies to the cattle indus- 
try since 1936 have amounted to over $314 
billion, which included such things as con- 
struction of range fences, drilling wells, cattle 
feeding and nutritional experiments, animal 
disease research, pasture and range improve- 
ments, among others. He went on to ex- 
plain that the population growth in this 
country could absorb an annual 3-percent 
increase In beef production, that domestic 
beef supplies have increased 10 percent in 
the last year, and that the retail value of 
beef consumed in this country was about 
$10 billion each year. 

The American National Cattlemen's As- 
sociation reminds us the current duty on 
foreign beef is 3 cents a pound and that 
under consideration are proposals to cut 
in half, or remove entirely, the tariffs on 
beef and veal and live cattle, already the 
lowest in the world, They term the $8.3 
billion domestic beef industry the most im- 
portant segment of agriculture. Leo Weldor, 
president of the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers Association points out that 
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beef imports for the first 8 month in 
1963 amounted to 11 percent of domestic 
beef production, which is an increase of al- 
most 6 percent since 1960. From Australia 
in the last 2 weeks of October 2,858,240 
pounds of beef were shipped to the United 
States, the first 2 weeks of November an- 
other 15,572,480 pounds were shipped, dur- 
ing December 11,200,000 pounds were 
shipped from New Zealand, all this on top of 
840,692,000 pounds of beef and veal imported 
from January through September. 

At the same time there were 156,564,000 
pounds of pork and 68,389,000 pounds of 
lamb imported. During this same period 
January-September we exported 115,024,000 
pounds of meat which was broken down into 
18,838,000 pounds of beef and veal, 92,033,000 
pounds of pork, 659,000 pounds of Iamb and 
the balance in sausages and canned meats. 
Of this Canada and Mexico take about three- 
fifths; with Japan steadily increasing their 
imports. 

At this same time we read where the 
British limit their meat imports from non- 
Commonwealth sources, Australia is improv- 
ing their meat packing plants to better meet 
US. standards, Italy imports chilled beef 
from New Zealand, the United States is the 
world's largest importer of meats taking over 
50 percent of the world export trade, EEC 
countries increase import duties on ship- 
ments of variety meats, and U.S. meat ex- 
ports to Venezuela decline, It would appear 
that every other country in the world has 
either tariffs or import quotas, or both, in 
order to protect their citizens’ economic con- 
dition. Yet the cattle industry in the 
United States is asked to believe that with a 
10-percent increase in domestic production 
and 11 percent importation, the domestic 
overproduction is the cause of reduced prices. 
It may well be—but would it be—tf it did not 
have to compete with cheap, imported beef? 
We are told that of this imported beef 81 
percent is frozen, boneless, and is not in com- 
petition with our domestic fed beef industry. 
This imported beef goes into hamburger, 
sausages, variety meats, etc. which could well 
utilize this grade of domestic beef with the 
resulting improvement in prices for cows and 
lower grade steers, this in turn would send 
more cows to market, reduce our annual pro- 
duction increase somewhat and bring a 
firmer general tone to the beef market. One 
must also remember that today's consumer 
preferences for meat have increased the per- 
centage of fed beef cuts that go into the pro- 
duction of hamburger. 

Our production costs, feed, equipment, la- 
bor, etc, are beyond the control of the 
cattleman and largely subsidized by the 
Government—it all helps to put the Ameri- 
can cattlemen at a disadvantage when com- 
peting with the Australian beef producer 
who can keep a cow for $6 per year. It would 
appear that the American cattleman is en- 
titled to either tariff or quota protection 
during those years when domestic produc- 
tion exceeds domestic consumption resulting 
in a financial loss for the American cattle- 
man. It would appear that increased tariffs 
and reduced quotas in other importing coun- 
tries has resulted in a surplus among the 
exporting countries and the handiest place 
to dump it is the American market because 
it is unprotected and uncontrolled. 

Another thought that cannot help but 
rear it’s ugly head is that the Department 
of Agriculture is willing and possibly even 
anxious to use the unprotected American 
cattle industry as a pawn in this world chess 

of imports and exports so it can protect 

the $6 billion agricultural export trade of 
the United States—all of which is under 
Government control except our poultry meat 
In the Agricultural Marketing Act 

of 1946 Congress charged the Department of 
Agriculture with the responsibility of im- 
proving marketing methods and facilities 
and reducing distribution costs so the price 
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spread between the producer and consumer 
would be narrowed. In the first 7 years 
under this act the Department of Agricul- 
ture has falled since the producer's share 
of the consumer dollar has steadily decreased 
while marketing and distribution costs have 
increased. Are they so concerned in increas- 
ing world trade in the surplus commodities 
of this country that they are telling the cat- 
tleman to get on the team or else? It would 
be a sad day should this come to pass—even 
contemplation of itis enough to fight about. 
Remember, the squeaking wheel gets the 
grease, as recently illustrated when France 
was told to buy more American chickens or 
pay a higher tariff on all trucks and brandy 
shipped to this country. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


SPEECH 
or 


` HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, Soviet 
domination of the Baltic States of Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, and Estonia represents 
naked colonialism at its worst. Few if 
any more flagrant examples exist in the 
world today. Consequently, as we com- 
memorate the 46th anniversary of the 
restoration of independence to Lithu- 
ania, the largest of the Baltie countries, 
at the Council of Vilnius, it is important 
that we use the opportunity to consider 
what positive action can be taken that 
will advance the day when Lithuania 
and its neighboring states will once again 
be free and independent. 

The Soviet annexation of Lithuania 
was cynical, brutal, and illegal, and it re- 
mains all these things and more. Every 
time the Soviet Union speaks of freedom 
or condemns colonialism, its record in 
Lithuania makes a mockery of the Com- 
munist regime’s pretensions and stands 
as convincing evidence of its hypocrisy. 

The U.S. Government has firmly and 
consistently refused to recognize this il- 
legal annexation. We have honored the 
Lithuanian people for their continued 
devotion to the ideals of freedom and 
justice under the most difficult of con- 
ditions. And we have encouraged them 
to hold fast to their aspirations for in- 
dependence. 

Consequently, Mr. Speaker, we have a’ 
strong obligation to back up our words 
and our ideals with action of a more 
meaningful and effective kind. A very 
useful blueprint of such action has been 
furnished to many of our colleagues by 
our Lithuanian American constituents 
in the form of a proposed resolution for 
consideration by the Congress. This 
resolution, if adopted, would request the 
President to bring the Baltic question 
before the United Nations where the So- 
viet Union would be asked to withdraw 
its troops and agents from the three 
countries, to return Baltic exiles and pris- 
oners to their homelands, and to permit 
free, U.N.-conducted elections. 

This is a reasonable and responsible 
course of action. I endorse it and I have 
urged the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
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of this House to give this proposal serious 
consideration. 

As a part of my remarks on this im- 
portant occasion, Mr. Speaker, I include 
the text of a resolution adopted on Feb- 
ruary 9 by the Linden, N.J., branch of the 
Lithuanian American Council and the 
text of a resolution adopted at a Lithu- 
anian American mass meeting on Feb- 
ruary 16, sponsored by the Elizabeth, 
N.J., chapter of the Lithuanian Ameri- 
can Community of the United States of 
America, Inc.: 


RESOLUTION BY THE LITHUANIAN AMERICANS 
or LINDEN, N. J. 


Whereas on February 16, 1964, commemo- 
rating the 46th anniversary of Lithuania's 
Declaration of Independence, the feeling of 
many Lithuanian Americans may well be 
guided by the words of our late President, 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy: “Ask not what 
your country can do for you, but what you 
can do for your country”; and 

Whereas Lithuania, the country of our an- 
cestors, once an independent and flourish- 
ing republic, recognized and respected by the 
world’s major powers, was invaded and oc- 
cupied by the Soviet Union in 1940, its peo- 
ple enslaved and systematically being now 
annihilated; and 

Whereas despite its pretense of adyocat- 
ing and backing complete freedom and in- 
dependence for all nations, the Soviet Union 
deceitfully continues its occupation and sup- 
pression of Lithuania as well as other cap- 
tive European nations: and 

Whereas the yearning for truth, justice, 
and freedom burns in the heart of every man 
of good will, the power of this yearning can- 
not be extinguished by a tyranny no matter 
how forceful: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we hereby reaffirm our de- 
termination to continue to carry on the ef- 
fort whereby Lithuania once again shall 
regain her freedom and rightful independ- 
ence; and 

Resolved, That we earnestly beseech our 
Government to hold fast to its position of 
nonrecognition of the unlawful Soviet rule 
of Lithuania and other enslaved countries 
and demand that the Soviet Union validate 
its high-flown oratory about ending colonial- 
ism everywhere in the world by immediately 
withdrawing all Soviet troops and colonial- 
ists from Lithuania and all other captive 
nations—that our Government tnsist that 
the liberation of these enslaved nations be 
a basic condition for the start of any treaty 
negotiations with the Soviet Union; be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, His Excellency Lyndon B. Johnson; 
to the Secretary of State, the Honorable Dean 
Rusk; to the U.S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations, the Honorable Adlai Stevenson; to 
the U.S. Senators of New Jersey, the Honor- 
able Clifford P. Case and the Honorable Har- 
rison A. Williams; to the Representative of 
the Sixth Congressional District of New Jer- 
sey, the Honorable Florence P. Dwyer, and 
to the Governor of New Jersey, the Honorable 
Richard J. Hughes. 

Vuapas TURSA, 
President, 
MARGARITA SaAMATAsS, 
$ Secretary. 
LINDEN, N.J., February 9, 1984. 


RESOLUTION BY THE ELIZABETH CHAPTER OF 
THE LITHUANIAN AMERICAN COMMUNITY OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, INC. 


Whereas Lithuania and the other two Bal- 
tic nations, Latvia and Estonia, the first vic- 
tims of the new Soviet Russian colonialism, 
are continuously suffering under the illegal 
Soviet Union occupation since June 1940; 
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Whereas Lithuanian, a more than 700-year- 
Old nation, undoubtedly has the same rights 
to be free and independent as any new state 
in Africa or Asia; 

Whereas the denial of the national free- 
dom in any place in the world, including the 
Soviet Union, is illogical and intolerabie; 

Whereas the Lithuanian, as well as Lat- 
Vian and Estonian, people are strongly op- 
Posed to the foreign occupation and are de- 
termined to restore their freedom and sover- 
eignty which they had rightly enjoyed for 
many centuries in the past; 

Whereas the U.S. Government on July 23, 
1940, condemned such aggression and refused 
to recognize the Soviet occupation of Lithu- 
8 Latvia, and Estonia: Now, therefore, 

it 

Resolved, That we, as Americans of Lithu- 
anian origin, reaffirm our adherence to the 
American democratic principles of govern- 
Ment and pledge our support to our Presi- 
dent and our Congress to achieve freedom 
and justice in the world; and be it further 

Resolved, That we sincerely urge the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the State Depart- 
Ment, and the Members of the Senate and 
the House to help to pass one of some 42 
Senate and House concurrent resolutions, 
Pending now before the Senate and House 
Committees, requesting the Government of 
the United States to bring up the Baltic 
States question before the United Nations 
and request the Soviet Union's withdrawal 
from the Baltic States and return all exiled 
Peoples from Siberia and prisons and to con- 
duct free democratic elections under the 
Supervision of the United Nations; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That we express our sincere 
gratitude to the President of the United 
States for the continuous refusal to recog- 
nize the forcible incorporation of the Baltic 
States in the Soviet Union and to the honor- 
able Members of the Senate and the House 
for their support of the cause of national 

om; and be it finally 

Resolved, That copies of the resolution be 
forwarded this day to His Excellency Mr. 
Lyndon B. Johnson, President of the United 
States, Hon. Dean Rusk Secretary of State, 
Hon. Carl Hayden, Senate President pro 
tempore, Hon. John W. . McCormack, 
Speaker of the House, Hon. Harrison A. Wil- 
lams and Clifford P. Case, our Senators, 
Hon. Florence P. Dwyer, our Congresswoman, 
and the press. 

Vircas MAMAITIs, 
Chairman. 

Mrs. Mary JUSKA, 
Secretary. 


Concentration in Food Industry Poses 
Increasingly Disturbing Questions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the evi- 
dence that the trend toward concentra- 
tion in the food industry is accelerating 
is causing growing concern in the Na- 
tion's small and independent business 
community, which represents 95 percent 
_ Of our business population. Appropri- 
ately and inevitably, this question be- 
comes a matter of more urgent concern 
to Congress. President Johnson recently 

stressed the administration’s grow- 
ing concern over this problem, and has 
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called for a bipartisan study by Congress 
of the “revolutionary changes” occurring 
in the marketplace. 

Articles published recently in two of 
the country’s leading newspapers—the 
Christian Science Monitor and the 
Washington Post—refiect the rise of this 
concern and serve to underline the seri- 
ousness of the issue posed by the con- 
tinuing movement toward vertical inte- 
gration and concentration of economic 
power in the hands of a few large en- 
terprises. I ask unanimous consent that 
these articles be reprinted in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. They follow: 
{From the Christian Science Monitor Feb. 15, 

1964 
CHANGES IN Foop MARKETING 
(By Josephine Ripley) 

There is growing concern in Washington 

over bigness, particularly in the food indus- 


try. 

The President, in his farm message to Con- 
gress, spoke of the “revolutionary changes” 
which have taken place in food distribution 
with the chainstores now predominant. 

He asked that Congress appoint a biparti- 
san commission to appraise these changes, 
with the interest of the consumer in mind. 

The antitrust division of the Department 
of Justice has its eye on food manufacturing, 
with 47 investigations pending and 23 cases 
in progress. K 

A recent suit, fled on December 26, 1963, 
charged nine retail chains with conspiring 
to suppress the use of a certain type of trad- 
ing stamps in their marketing area by set- 
ting up their own stamp plan in an effort to 
create a monopoly and squeeze out the com- 
petition. 

Another case charging price fixing was 
brought against a large wholesaler. The 
company was indicted on charges of trying 
to drive out of business a competitor who 
sold at a lower price. 

The indictment charged the wholesaler 
with cutting prices below cost in order to 
destroy the competition. 

These particular cases illustrate the type 
of “market power“ with which the Govern- 
ment is concerned. 

Such remarkable changes have taken place 
in the whole area of food marketing within 
the past decade or so, with the coming of the 
supermarkets and giant shopping centers, 
that a critical survey is considered urgent. 

In Congress, Representative JAMES ROOSE- 
vr, Democrat, of California, has urged that 
a study be made of the effect on food prices of 
a few giant corporations and chainstores. 

Others have expressed similar concern, 
Representative Joe Evins, Democrat, of Ten- 
nessee, chairman of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee, said: “We need to under- 
stand what is taking place in our marketing 
system so that we can devise public policies 
to guide us in serving the public interest.” 

Representative ROOSEVELT, who is chair- 
man of the distributions subcommittee of 
the Small Business Committee, would like 
to have particular attention given to the 
effects of vertical integration upon the food 
industry. 

This is in obvious response to the Presi- 
dent's suggestion that the implications of 
other changes that take place as vertical 
integration and contract farming be ex- 
plored. 


Vertical integration is the type of opera- 
tion where a supermarket owns its own 
poultry farm or its own bakery, or does its 
own canning. 

This represents an unusual concentration 
of power in the marketplace. What does it 
do to small business? to consumers? or to 
farmers? The Government wants to know 
what dangers there are in this kind of a 
setup. 
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Contract farming is another form of big- 
ness. It is similar to vertical integration ex- 
cept that the supermarket chain, or what- 
ever it may be, does not own these properties 
itself, but has them under contract. 

This means the chain outfit can control 
the whole operation because of the size of 
these contracts, How is this power used? 

Does it mean cheaper food for the con- 
sumer? With normal competition eliminated 
extraordinary power in the marketplace is 
channeled to one source. What effect does 
this have on quality? on packing? 

The power of the supermarket. chains 
was posed by the President in these words in 
the farm message: “There are some 200,000 
retall grocery stores, but we know that $1 
out of every $2 spent for groceries goes to 
fewer than 100 corporate, voluntary, or 
cooperative chains.” 

A bill which Representative ROOSEVELT has 
introduced with respect to vertical integra- 
tion would prohibit any outfit doing more 
than a $30-million-a-year business from 
engaging in its own mea or any 
meatpacker from operating its own market 
chain under the same conditions. 

It does not deal with the problem of con- 
tract farming, however. Nor does it deal 
with the efforts of some farm organizations 
and farm leaders to achieve control of supply 
through combined operations. 

Pricewise these large enterprises would ap- 
pear to be of benefit to the consumer. But 
there are other aspects which the Govern- 
ment would like to explore involving quality, 
the possibility of collusion, and other as- 
pects of bigness in an industry which touches 
the life of every individual in the Nation. 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 16, 1964] 
Foop DILEMMA: ARE THE MARKETS Too SUPER? 
(By Julius Duscha) 

Is the farmer being reduced to a hired hand 
for the food processors and big chainstores? 

And haye the supermarket chains become 
so powerful that they can arbitrarily set the 
prices housewives must pay for food? 

These are two basic questions that would 
be studied—and perhaps answered—by a 
commission President Johnson has asked 
Congress to establish, 

In his special message on agriculture the 
President urged Congress to set up a biparti- 
san commission to study and appraise the 
vast changes in the food industry. 

As the President noted, there has been a 
revolution in the distribution as well as the 
production of food. But no one really knows 
what effect the developments have had on 
farmers or consumers. 

The greatest change over the last 30 years 
has been the ever-increasing power and in- 
fluence of the big supermarket chains, 

Mr. Johnson pointed out in his 
that $1 out of every $2 spent for groceries 
goes to fewer than 100 corporate, voluntary, 
or cooperative chains. There are 200,000 
grocery stores in the United States. 

But the concentration is even greater than 
the President indicated. A House Small 
Business Committee report shows that the 
10 largest food chains sell almost 30 percent 
of all the food purchased at retail. What is 
more, the three largest chains account for 
almost half the business done by all food 
chains. 

The supermarket chains now have the 
power and influence that the meatpackers 
had 50 years ago. Concern over the power of 
the packinghouses led to legislation prohib- 
iting them from expanding their activities 
into the retail meat business. 

Now suggestions are being made by farm 
organizations and other groups that laws 
should be passed to keep supermarket chains 
out of the processing and production of food. 

The supermarkets point out in rebuttal 
that their profit margins are low—about 1 
percent on sales—and that competition 
among them is intense. 
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Today supermarket chains not only sell 
bread and milk; they also operate their own 
bakeries and milk-processing plants. 

They make contracts directly with farmers 
for the purchase of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. They get farmers to grow the kinds 
of peas, tomatoes, apples, and oranges that 
can be canned with the least effort and waste. 

And the chains not only buy cattle direct 
from huge western operations where as many 
aS 50,000 steers may be force fed at one 
time; some of the chains operate their own 
feedlots as a hedge against fluctuations in 
cattle prices. 

Another major change in the marketing 
of agricultural commodities has come about 
with the development of an assembly-line 
broller production bankrolled by the feed in- 
dustry. 

The farmer's wife no longer ralses a few 
hundred chickens to get enough money to 
buy a new dress from time to time. 

Now feed manufacturers contract with 
farmers for the production of 10,000 or more 
chickens at a time according to rigid for- 
mulas. As a result, the farmers have lost 
some of their independence, but broiler pro- 
duction is profitable to most farmers—and in 
the supermarkets chicken is as cheap as 
hamburger. 

Although the development of “contract 
farming” has come with a rush in the broiler 
industry, similar controls over production 
and marketing were worked out early in the 
1900's by growers of oranges and grapefruit 
and in the 1920's and 1930's by dairy farmers 
banded together in cooperatives. 

Other crops whose production and market- 
ing haye been carefully controlled for many 
years include sugarbeets and cane, other 
fruits and vegetables, hybrid seed corn and 
turkeys, 

But if present trends continue the already 
sharply declining role of the open market- 
ing of farm commodities may soon disappear 
altogether. 

The best example is in the marketing of 
cattle. The big central cattle markets in 
Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, Sioux City, 
and St. Paul get fewer and fewer cattle each 


In the days before World War II when 

y all cattle were marketed through 

these big stockyards, farmers knew the prices 

being offered from day to day and even from 

hour to hour and could make their indi- 
vidual marketing plans accordingly. 

Now more and more cattle are being mar- 
keted by farmers directly to processors and 
supermarket chains, often under contracts 
that were signed before the farmers even got 
the cattle from the western ranges. 

As marketing and pricing decisions are 
being taken out of public places like stock- 
yards, farmers are becoming increasingly con- 
cerned not only because they are afraid they 
are losing their independence but also be- 
cause they fear they are being cut off from 
vital pricing information. 

Although farmers talk a lot about preserv- 
Ing their independence, they have not hesi- 
tated to organize cooperatives, to sign con- 
tracts with processors and to take orders from 
them when such arrangements seem to be to 
the farmers’ advantage. 

There is no reason to deplore all the 
changes that have come in the marketing of 
farm commodities. Many of the develop- 
ments are in the farmers’ interests. 

But most farmers and the spokesmen for 
their organizations agree with Agriculture 
Department economists that the changes 
should be studied so that their impact can 
be determined with some accuracy. 

And what does all of the concentration in 
the marketing of food mean to the house- 
wife as she enters crowded supermarkets 
stuffed with 4,000 to 5,000 different items? 

The farmer's share of the consumer's food 
doliar steadily declined in the last decade 
from 44 percent in 1953 to 38 percent last 
year. 
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But food prices have continued to increase 
as packaging, processing, labor, and distribu- 
tion costs have .climbed. Also, housewives 
are demanding—and getting—more foods 
that only need to be heated at home. 

Food may indeed be a bargain, as Secretary 
of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman maintains, 
Hut the ever greater concentration of food 
processing and marketing into the hands of 
fewer and fewer corporations raises disturb- 
ing questions that ought to be answered. 


Paul Harvey Comments on Public 
Officials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call my colleague’s at- 
tention to an excellent column by Mr. 
Paul Harvey, one of the Nation’s most 
popular columnists and radio and tele- 
vision commentators, which was recently 
distributed by the General Features Corp. 

I believe Mr. Harvey has summarized 
what many of us in public life have long 
felt regarding the double standard of 
treatment imposed upon men and women 
in public life. 

I am sure every public official will ap- 
preciate the compassion and under- 
standing which Mr. Harvey demonstrates 
in the following observation. 

Mr. Speaker, as one who has spent 20 
years of his life in journalism, I should 
like to merely add, “amen,” to Mr. Har- 
vey's very poignant observation. 

Mr. Harvey's column follows: 

Our UNCIVIL TREATMENT or CIVIL SERVANTS 
(By Paul Harvey) 

You and I would not think of treating the 
servants in our kitchen the way we treat our 
civil servants. 

A businessman with money is respected. 

A politician with money is suspected. 

In business, reciprocity is necessary, 
prudent, and wise. 

In politics it's called a deal. 

You make a gigantic mistake in business, 
you declare bankruptcy. 

You make a gigantic mistake in politics, 
you and your family are permanently 


The businessman offers a bribe—"that’s 
business.” 

A politician accepts a bribe—"that’s a 
crime.” 

Defenders of this double standard insist 
that what politicians do is public, what in- 
dustry does is private. Why? 

Does that defense really make sense when 
the consuming public pays for the hanky- 
panky in industry as surely as the taxpaying 
public pays for the politician’s boon- 
doggle? 

Another thing: It’s smart for a working- 
man to get more than he’s worth for working 
less than he’s able. 

But the politician is expected to sacrifice, 
to accept less than he’s worth, but be al- 
ways on duty. 

And who ever heard of time and a half for 
a Congressman? 

A factory hand tries to get in to see the 
chairman of the board and he'll get old 
waiting. 

In politics your door is expected to be open 
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all the time, you are expected to be avall- 
able to anybody. 

That's not all: In business, longtime ex- 
perience is an asset, an endorsement, a 
virtue. 

In politics too long and you're a “hack.” 

A businessman’s careless remark would 
never get out of the boardroom. 

A politician’s total image is crucified by 
one intemperate utterance quoted out of 
context, . 

The press contributes to this double- 
standard; let’s admit it. There are too many 
“it has been rumored” accusations about 
politicians which get printed on the front 
page and retracted, if at all, somewhere in 
the want ads. 

If you are in one business and buy stock 
in others, you are “diversifying.” 

If you are a politician with outside income, 
you are “profiteering.” 

If you give a few hours to the community 
fund you are hailed as a selfless, public- 
spirited citizen, 

A lawmaker sacrifices precious months out 
of his year to attend legislative sessions and 
you wonder “what's he getting out of it?” 

The Subcommittee on Labor and Public 
Welfare recently published a report called 
Ethical Standards in Government, It was 
the judgment of the committee that ethical 
standards among public officials are generally 
higher than those prevailing in so-called 
private business, 

In a republic we elect men to do our de- 
ciding for us. 

Theoretically we elect our best men. Ac- 
tually we tend to elect men our own size. 

How is it that we presume to demand of 


these ordinary creatures such extraordinary 
conduct? 


L.B.J. and Bobby Baker 
‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr, DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, an 
excellent article by Richard Wilson in 
last night’s Washington Evening Star 
indicates the necessity of President 
Johnson to insist on the ethical prin- 
ciples he was so willing to espouse under 
a Republican administration. 

The article follows: 


Tue PUBLIC AND THE BAKER ArraIR—A NOTE 
OP CYNICAL REACTION Is Fou THAT COULD 
HARM ADMINISTRATION 


(By Richard. Wilson) 


President Johnson's administration has 
had such a fine beginning in general that be 
may not have correctly assessed the intru- 
sion of a note of cynicism in the public 
reaction. 

It should be warning enough to Mr. John- 
son that something has gone wrong when 
newspapers of established integrity and re- 
sponsibility devote so much space in the 
news columns and on the editorial pages to 
Mr. Johnson's relationship to Robert Baker. 

This attention is not inspired by any desire 
to embarrass Mr. Johnson politically or 
otherwise. It is due to the possibility that 
what is seen in the Baker case is only the 
tip of the iceberg. 

Mr. Baker was Senator Johnson's lieuten- 
ant in the political operations of the Demo- . 
cratic majority of the US. Senate. Mr. 
Baker's financial, business and social opera- 
tions while in this unique relationship with 
Mr. Johnson are fascinating in themselves. 
The gift of a stereo set to Mr. Johnson adds 
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the little fillip that fixes public attention. 
But neither is more than a glimmering of 
what the Baker case is all about. 

Nobody in official life wishes to talk about 
this, least of all the President, and hardly 
much more his friendly antagonist, the Re- 
publican leader of the Senate, EVERETT 
DRESEN. 

The iceberg below the surface is a rugged 
affair. It contains what might be called the 
secrets of Congress, including the more ma- 
terialistic reasons behind the actions of 
Congressmen. 

This is the forbidden territory of privilege 
and prerogative, of cash for campaigning, of 
little’ dinners with constituents who have 
much to gain or lose in governmental action, 
of huge defense contract awards tinged by 
favoritism, of rewards promised for favorable 
or unfavorable votes, of influence used with 
regulatory agencies. 

This is the shadowland where arm twisting 
and pressure have become polished tech- 
niques, where special and inexplicable rela- 
tionships persist between Congressmen and 
lobbyists—the area, in short, where the pub- 
lic interest becomes entangled with the pri- 
vate interest. 

For many months the curiosity about this 
shadowland was largely confined to Wash- 
ington, Mr. Baker, himself, was unknown 
in the country as a whole. President John- 
son's name had not been mentioned pub- 
licly. It looked as if the Baker probe might 
blow over or remain of mere intramural in- 
terest in the capital. But there are increas- 
ing signs that the Baker probe is arousing 
Puzzled interest and concern throughout the 
country. The Johnson administration has 
been slow to sense this; or, if not slow then 
determined to let the sensation wear itself 
out, 

This has given the President's opposition 
the opening it wanted. Tens of thousands 
of anti-Johnson broadsides have been ordered 
by Republican Congressmen. They show 
President Johnson with his arm around 
Bobby Baker and surrounding this picture 
are scores of headlines on the various sensa- 
tions in the Baker case. Mr. Johnson is 
being reminded of the declaration of ethical 
conduct he sponsored in the Senate and of 
President Kennedy’s injunctions against 
Federa] employees’ accepting gifts. 

The atmosphere in Washington is grow- 
ingly censorious as the President cuts off 
questioning on the Baker case. A key wit- 
ness finds his integrity impugned by official 
documents dug out by or handed out to a 
widely read columnist. In some quarters 
this attack on the witness is seen as fair 
warning that Johnson detractors must be 

- prepared to be sorely punished, and their 
past had- better be lilywhite. More and 
more talk is heard here that those who do 
not fall in line will suffer. It is put to Con- 
gressmen bluntly: Are you a Johnson man 
or not?” 

Mr. Johnson does not need to permit the 
further contamination of the atmosphere in 
Washington by talk of this kind. Those 
who saw what happened in the Truman ad- 
Ministration could remind him that a Presi- 
dent who stood mute amidst scandal nar- 
Towly avoided being defeated and won elec- 
tion with less than a majority of the total 
vote. It is said there is not enough time 
before election for the cynicism in Washing- 
ton to spread to the country. This may be 
so, but it is still no reason why the Presi- 
dent should not reassert now the ethical 
principles he was so willing to pronounce 
when the Republicans were in power. 
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Senator Clifford P. Case, of New Jersey, 
Speaks on Planning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1964 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the sen- 
ior Senator from New Jersey, Hon. CLIF- 
ForD Case, spoke last week in Plainfield, 
N.J., on the need for and commonsense 
behind better governmental planning 
among communities located in heavily 
urban areas. 

Senator Casx's speech is particularly 
valuable, I believe, because he makes his 
case simply, factually and persuasively. 
In an area of Government where poor 
communication has sometimes brought 
needless misunderstanding, Senator CASE 
has expressed commonsense proposals 
in a commonsense way. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include Senator Case's 
speech: 

EXCERPTS From REMARKS BY SENATOR CLIF- 
FORD P. Case, OF New JERSEY, PREPARED FOR 
DELIVERY BEFORE PLAINFIELD BUSINESS As- 
SOCIATION, PARK HOTEL, PLAINFIELD, N.J., 
THURSDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 13, 1964 
As businessmen, you plan ahead. This is 

accepted, indeed expected, as sound business 
practice. It is also good governmental prac- 
tice, although some profess to see something 
sinister in it when it involves more than one 
political subdivision, In fact, sitting down 
with one’s neighbors across town or county 
lines is often essential to the efficient and 
effective use of public moneys. 

Throughout New Jersey, the most highly 
urbanized State in the Nation, there is a 
growing trend among our communities to 
plan together when it becomes the interest 
of an area as a whole to do so. 

In Monmouth County, for example, ex- 
ploratory talks have been going on among 
seven communities bordering the Shrewsbury 
River with the thought of establishing a 
nee major sewage treatment plant to serve 


Would seven individually-built, individ- 
ually financed tredtment plants discharging 
their effluent into the Shrewsbury River be 
an improvement over a single plant, jointly 
financed, with sewerlines capable of dis- 
charging the treated waste beyond the river 
and into the Atlantic Ocean? The answer 
seems clear. 

The Federal Government may also have a 
role in this project. For there is a Federal 
program of assistance to, among other things, 
construction of sewage treatment facilities. 
The Federal Government also has funds 
available for planning joint studies. 

In our State there are many Federal pro- 
grams which affect cities and suburbs. One 
problem of increasing severity in some com- 
munities is the relocation to decent homes 
of those displaced from slums by highways, 
urban renewal and other federally financed 
public works projects. 


In order to assure that urban renewal, for 


program concept 
was initiated. This is designed to provide 
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assurance by the communities to the Federal 
Government that the local people have a 
long-range plan for overall community de- 
velopment. Relocation plans for those dis- 
placed are included. 

But the uprooting of families from old 
neighborhoods has given rise to second 
thoughts about urban renewal. In some 
places, the emphasis has already shifted from 
the bulldozer approach to rehabilitation. 
Not always is it best to flatten everything 
that may look like a slum on the outside, It 
is not always possible or desirable to relocate 
every family or every business. Disruption of 
stability which families have known in their 
neighborhoods can be much more demoraliz-" 
ing than living in modest, but clean and 
safe, quarters. 

Enforcement of housing codes helps avoid 
the bulldozer. New emphasis on citizen 
participation in a community's urban re- 
newal activities has helped. 

Many difficulties in urban renewal have de- 
veloped because community leaders have not 
been kept informed as plans develop or af- 
forded an opportunity to express their views 
before a proposal is formally before the local 
governing body. 

Once this stage is reached the community 
and its constituent neighborhoods may find 
themselves in a take-it-or-leave-it situa- 
tion, Had there been adequate consultation 
and an effective planning process a number 
of years ago, the urban renewal program of 
Federal-private redevelopment of urban and 
suburban areas would have been much more 
successful for the individuals affected. It is 
scarcely sound, I believe, for the Federal 
Government to measure the success of its 
urban renewal program by the number of 
loan and grant contracts it has entered into 
with municipalities. Nor can we measure the 
success of our redevelopment programs in 
terms of the number of slums our bulldozers 
flatten. The real measure is to be found in 
individual and community well-being, that 
is to say, in human terms. And in these 
terms the current reappraisal is certainly in 
order. 

A number of Federal programs cut across 
political boundaries affecting whole regions 
as well as single communities. These pro- 
grams range from private housing assistance 
to direct. Federal subsidization for public 
housing, highways, air and water pollution 
aids, and many others. 

Such questions as the location of a jet 
airport, to be built in considerable part with 
Federal funds, can drastically affect the fu- 
ture of New Jersey's remaining green areas. 

Because conflicts involving Federal pro- 
grams inevitably arise both within individ- 
ual communities and in the broader regions 
which the programs are designed to serve, I 
believe that the Federal Government’s role 
in the planning process needs reviewing. A 
bill which has just recently passed the Senate 
points the way. Senator MUSKIE, of Maine, 
is the chief sponsor of this bill which in- 
cludes several legislative proposals of my 
own. 

This Senate- passed bill would encourage 
individual communities and counties to join 
in areawide or regional solutions to problems. 
The bill has four broad objectives. 

They are (1) to Increase the economy and 
efficiency of operations of Federal, State, and 
local governments in meeting the needs of 
metropolitan areas; (2) to facilitate the co- 
ordination of intergovernmental relations 
and activities on a continuing basis; (3) to 
provide a more effective exchange of infor- 
mation in the planning and development 
process; (4) to encourage comprehensive 
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planning and development on an areawide 
basis without regard to political boundaries. 

To accomplish these goals, the bill provides 
that each application for a federally as- 
sisted loan or grant affecting a metropolitan 
area be accompanied by the comments and 
recommendations of a planning agency per- 
forming metropolitan or regional planning 
for the area in which the assistance is to 
be used. Secondly, a statement’ is to be 
submitted by the applicant that it has con- 
sidered these comments and recommenda- 
tions prior to formal application. These 
provisions would apply to all applications 
made after June 30, 1965, for urban renewal 
and open-space projects in a metropolitan 
area, and for the construction of hospitals, 
airports, water supply and distribution facil- 
ities, sewerage and waste treatment works, 
highways, public housing, and transporta- 
tion facilities. 

The need for local and areawide review 

of Federal loan and grant applications is 
created by a combination of factors, among 
them, the rapid population growth of these 
areas, the many Federal programs affecting 
the development of urban and suburban 
areas, and the number of local units of 
government independently initiating such 
applications. These proposals for Federal 
assistance are often made without reference 
to other Federal, State, local, or private de- 
velopment programs. Frequently their im- 
pact on the overall urban area which they 
are designed to serve is not fully consid- 
ered. 
This bill, if finally passed by the House, 
will help us to insure that the desires of 
the communities and larger areas which 
would be affected are reflected in federally 
assisted public works projects, 

Effective regional and metropolitan plan- 
ning by itself will not cure all our urban 
problems. We will probably always have to 
fight the natural disinclination to attack 
the hard decisions, including the allocation 
of scarce land, water, and economic develop- 
ment resources. One way to overcome it is 
to encourage greater collaboration among all 
the various groups and agencies concern: 
with urban developments. n 


Petition of Taxpayer’s Educational 
Association, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been pleased and impressed by a petition 
which has been presented to me by the 
Taxpayer's Educational Association, Inc., 
a nonprofit organization with head- 
quarters at Austin, Tex., of which Mr. 
Gene O. Parker is president, Mr. E. Clay 
Lafield is executive director, and Mr. Jo- 
seph E. Bacon is legislative director. 

This petition has been circulated in 
each of the 50 States and contains many 
thousands of names. It is, without ques- 
tion, the largest I have ever seen or re- 
ceived. It deals in part with the preser- 
vation of the percentage depletion prin- 
ciple and is impressive testimony that 
Americans from all walks of life are 
aware of this necessary and long estab- 
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lished depreciation allowance on deplet- 
ing capital assets. This unusually large 
petition signifies that a tremendous 
group of people from all sections of this 
great country are aware of, and pleased 
with, the service, quality, and availability 
of the thousands of products possible 
from the dynamic free-enterprise Ameri- 
can petroleum and mining industries, 

I commend to the Congress the objec- 
tives of this petition and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. “4 

There being no objection, the petition 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

PETITION TO MEMBERS OF CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

We, the undersigned taxpayers, hereby ex- 
ercise our rights as citizens to petition the 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee 
and its members, as well as all Members of 
the U.S, Congress, pertaining to a proposal 
to change the tax provisions applying to nat- 
ural resources and extractive industries. 

Whereas four specific changes in long- 
standing petroleum tax policies have been 
recommended to the Congress by President 
Kennedy. The cumulative effects of these 
proposals would be far-reaching and disrup- 
tive. They would discourage development of 
our essential energy supplies, inflict hard- 
ships on large segments of our economy, in- 
cluding hundreds of petroleum industry 
service and supply organizations, employ- 
ment, and tax revenues in more than 30 pe- 
troleum producing States; and 

Whereas these tax proposals, designed to 
impose an additional $300 million tax burden 
on the oil and gas producing industry, would 
discourage investment activities, shrink our 
resources base of vital energy supplies, and 
defeat our tax policy goal of stimulating 
economic activity in the Nation's largest re- 
source Industry; and 

Whereas the first change proposed would 
serve to reduce the net income from pro- 
ducing properties for the purpose of calcu- 
lating depletion. This would have the ef- 
fect of reducing the amount of depletion 
allowance; and 

Whereas the other proposals would repeal 
the provisions permitting properties to be 
aggregated-for tax purposes, tax as ordinary 
income a part of what is now treated as 
capital gain in the sale of properties; and 
limit the application of foreign development 
expenditures; and 

Whereas the changes are designed to af- 
fect directly the mining and petroleum in- 
dustries. These industries can ill afford an 
increase in their tax load; and 

Whereas any tax changes affecting the oil 
industry will have dire consequences upon 
the entire economic life of all citizens 
throughout the United States, including our 
schools, churches, charities, homeowners, 
Wage earners, and all businesses, large and 
small; and i 

Whereas the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee rejected all of President Kennedy’s 
proposals affecting the oil depletion allow- 
ance, excepting only one. The tax bill as 
now written repeals the provision permitting 
properties to be aggregated for tax purposes. 

Therefore we urge the Senate Finance 
Committee and Members of the Congress to 
reject the administration proposal to repeal 
the provision allowing aggregation of proper- 
ties for tax purposes. In consideration of 
the petroleum industry's great impact on the 
economic life of this country, we further urge 
the Congress to reject any and all proposals 
which would adversely change historic pe- 
troleum tax policies. i 


February 20 


Steel Imports—Testimony of Mr. Leslie 
B. Worthington, President, United 
States Steel Corp. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
leaders from the steel industry are here 
in Washington this week to testify before 
the Tariff Commission and the Trade 
Information Committee about the steel 
industry’s alarm over our worsening 
world trade position. We all should 
listen to their words of warning over the 
inroads being made by imported steel 
and the threat it brings to our steel in- 
dustry. 

This testimony is part of the US. 
preparation for the trade negotiations 
due to commence May 4 in Geneva under 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. At the request of Special Repre- 
sentative Christian Herter, the presi- 
dents of several of our steel companies 
have testified, emphasizing that imports 
are steadily outpacing exports. Figures 
will prove for the first 11 months of 1963 
that we have experienced the worst def- 
icit in tonnage since 1959 when we first 
imported more steel than we exported. 
Our steel import deficit for 1964 is grow- 
ing worse. 

One of the most tragic results which 
stems from this situation is the way im- 
ports cause substantial unemployment. 
This is bringing adverse effects to many 
of our already hard hit depressed areas. 

Mr. Leslie B. Worthington, president 
of the United States Steel Corp., testi- 
fied before the Trade Information Com- 
mittee on February 19, 1964, and it is my 
privilege to recommend his remarks, 
which I insert herewith, to the attention 
of all the Members of Congress. 

My name is Leslie B. Worthington and I 
am president of United States Steel Corp., 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa 
I welcome this chance to discuss with 
you the opportunities and obstacles which 
I believe confront our Government and the 
steel industry in achieving further freedom 
of world trade. 

In our company, we believe in free trade 
under equally fair competitive conditions. 
We recognize, however, that unfair and de- 
structive trade practices, such as dumping, 
must be eliminated before free trade between 
the United States and foreign nations in 
steel products can be realized. 

Given a competitive climate that is fair 
to all, we believe we can successfully meet 
the serious competitive problems that now 
face us in markets abroad and at home; but 
such a climate in steel mill products simply 
does not exist in the world today. 

To keep our products competitive is our 
responsibility as a steel producer. But to 
keep a competitive climate that is fair is 
something that only Government can do. 

Thus, the representatives of our Govern- 
ment at the trade negotiations should seek 
voluntary agreement that will eliminate un- 
fair methods which restrict and impede com- 
petition and will, at the same time, encour- 
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age constructive practices that will promote 
world trade. 

Only our Government is in a position to 
eliminate destructive trade practices in steel 
products; and we would think that Govern- 
ment would undertake to do this, not alone 
because in this country we believe in fair 
competition, but also because of the impor- 
tance of the domestic steel industry to the 
economic well-being of the United States. 

The importance of a vital steel industry 
to our nation in wartime has been very well 
demonstrated on three occasions during my 
lifetime. The importance of the industry to 
our national economy in peacetime can, I 
believe, be demonstrated by reference to a 
very few representative data. 

There are more than 500,000 employees of 
the American steel industry engaged in the 
production and distribution of steel mill 
products. Many thousand more are em- 
ployed in the mining, processing and trans- 
portation of raw materials, in the fabrica- 
tion of the mill products and in related 
industries. 

The payrolls of the American steel pro- 
ducers m 1963 exceeded $4 billion. 

There are steel plants in some 300 different 
communities in this country and each of 
them contributes to the economic welfare 
of the community in which it is located, 

Taxes paid by the steel companies in 1962 
to local, State and Federal governments ex- 
ceeded the sum of their net profits and 
amounted to more than $743 million. 

During the post World War II perlod, the 
American steel industry has averaged nearly 
$1 billion a year in capital expenditures. 
Such expenditures in 1964 are expected to 
reach 61% billion. 

Steel mill products are the raw material 
for a host of manufacturing industries in 
the United States. It has been estimated 
that nearly one-third of total man-hours in 
manufacturing are devoted to the further 
fabricating of steel mill products into end- 
use articles, 

That a healthy and progressive steel in- 
dustry Is essential to the economy and de- 
fense of this country cannot, I believe, be 
seriously questioned. 

No doubt our Government has a consid- 
erable stake in the well-being of the steel 
industry and, because that well-being is now 
under serious challenge—and under circum- 
stances with which only our Government 
can cope—tI believe the problem should be 
made clear at this time. 

These circumstances actually arise out of 
the tremendous postwar, worldwide growth 
in steel production. Table 30 of the brief 
we have filed with the committee shows that 
in 1930, 25 nations produced steel and, of 
the total production of 100 million ingot 
tons, the United States produced about 44 
Percent, 

Following the end of World War Il—in 
1946—30 nations were producing steel and 
the United States produced about 54 percent 
of it, However, 16 years later—in 1962—55 
nations were producing steel and, out of 
nearly 395 million tons of steel ingots poured 
in that year, the United States produced just 
under 25 percent. 

It is estimated that by 1965, 71 nations will 
be producing steel and many of the new- 
comers can be expected to add to the chaos 
that exists in the export markets of the 
world. 

Since the close of World War II, our Gov- 
ernment has provided the money to build, 
Modernize, or expand 179 different foreign 
Steel plants. According to the ConarEs- 
SIONAL RECORD of August 22, 1963, this money 
has reached the astonishing total of $1,735 
million. By way of contrast, the American 
Steel producer has been able to expand and 
improve his own steel mill facilities through 
his ability to pay his own way—and with- 
Out direct help of any kind from his Gov- 
ernment. 

The view is sometimes expressed that at 
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least some of the nations which have built or 
are planning steel plants could better invest 
in agriculture or other development that 
would contribute more significantly to the 
improvement of the living standards of their 
people. However this may be, the fact re- 
mains that many nations continue to be 
successful in rasing the large sums necessary 
for the installation or expansion of steel 
plants—notwithstanding that the plants now 
in operation around the world, to say noth- 
ing of plants now building or in the plan- 
ning stage, have the capacity to produce 
steel far in excess of the world's present 
requirements. 

It is this foreign steel excess capacity and 
its utilization to flood world markets with 
dumped steel that has created the problem 
which I believe must be the concern of our 
Government. 

It seems to be true that, in every foreign 
country which has a steel industry, the Gov- 
ernment assists in building an export trade. 
Such assistance would account for the prac- 
tice that appears generally to be followed in 
foreign nations of operating steel milis so as 
to earn foreign exchange, to bring the export- 
import trade into balance and to serve other 
political considerations. 

In the major foreign steel-producing na- 
tions, the requirements of the domestic mar- 
ket are generally supplied at prices which the 
steel producers jointly seek to stabilize— 
usually with the aid of their government. 
Since there is an excess of steel-producing 
capacity in these nations, the remaining 
production, not absorbed in the domestic 
market, is then dumped in the export mar- 
ket at whatever prices it will bring. To the 
extent that the foreign steel producer is able 
to cover his fixed charges out of his domestic 
sales, he is then in a position to price his 
export sales on his ihcremental costs. By 
marketing his excess production in this way, 
he is able to utilize a labor force which either 
the law or local practice causes him to main- 
tain, regardless of the need for their services; 
and he is also able to earn foreign exchange 
for his government and to serve his own fi- 
nancial interests in the bargain. 

In many of the smaller countries, heavy 
capital investment in modern steelmaking 
equipment, lack of domestic or other eco- 
nomical sources of raw materials, inefficient 
labor and other costly operations would In- 
dicate that serious losses must be incurred 
on sales in export but, nevertheless, political 
considerations seem to dictate that this 
policy be followed. 

These attitudes, policies, and practices on 
the part of foreign steelmakers and their 
governments, including the willingness of 
governments to subsidize exports, are re- 
flected in the steel export markets of today. 
As the volume of export offerings has con- 
tinued to Increase, competition for available 
business has become more and more intense. 
Under these circumstances, prices on steel 
products exported to the United States and 
to nonsteel producing- nations have been 
driven to levels that reflect the predatory 
and destructive competitive practices that 
are prevalent among exporters. 

We in United States Steel believe that it 
is good business to treat all of our customers 
alike, both large and small. For this rea- 
son, we publish prices free on board mill on 
our steel mill products and quote these 
prices to each of our customers. We reduce 
our prices both at the mill and at delivery 
points to meet lower prices quoted by our 
domestic competitors in competitive areas 
when we believe this is the sound thing to 
do and when such action is consistent with 
our practice of treating all of our customers 
in an even-handed fashion. 

On a few occasions we have attempted to 
meet the indiscriminate prices quoted in the 
United States by the importers of foreign 
steel. We found—as we lowered our own 
price—that the price on the foreign steel was 
reduced correspondingly. Of course, this is 
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the characteristic of the dumping price— 
that it will be lowered in whatever amount 
is necessary to take the business away from 
the domestic supplier. 

Any overall effort to meet dumping prices 
could foreseeably end in disaster for any 
private company that is operating in a free 
competitive enocomy. And we have not yet 
found it advisable to attempt to meet on a 
customer-by-customer basis the dumping 
prices which are being quoted on imported 
steel in. the United States: We are fully 
aware that the latter practice would work to 
the disadvantage of those of our customers 
who prefer to buy domestic products—even 
though the price is higher than the prices 
quoted on foreign steel—as well as those of 
our customers who are not in a position to 
buy all or even a substantial part of their 
requirements from importers, 

We try to sell regularly in the home mar- 
kets of other steel-producing nations where 
prices are stable and are not much different 
from our own domestic prices. However, in 
the nor-steel-producing foreign nations of 
the world, it would be necessary that we 
meet dumping prices if we were to be suc- 
cessful in selling our products. To under- 
take to do so would, we think, favor con- 
sumers abroad to the marked disadvantage 
of our domestic customers. 

We hope to be able to continue this even- 
handed basis of selling our products because 
we believe it is important that we contribute 
as much es possible to the ability of each 
of our customers to maintain a healthy com- 
petitive position in the markets in which 
he selis his products. A good many of them 
compete successfully in the sale abroad of 
their products made of steel, as well as com- 
peting with each other in thelr own mar- 
Kets in this country. The United States has 
a favorable export balance of trade in capi- 
tal equipment and consumer durable goods 
manufactured from steel. One of the fac- 
tors making this possible is that the manu- 
facturers of these products in the United 
States are able to buy their steel from do- 
mestic steel producers at prices which com- 
pare favorably with the prices paid by their 
foreign competitors in other major steel pro- 
ducing countries. 

With many nations now striving for the 
creation or further expansion of steelmaking 
facilities, our problem is becoming more and 
more aggravated with the flooding of export 
markets. This is particularly true of our 
own coastal markets. In these markets, steel 
products have been sold at constantly de- 
clining prices as cutthroat competition from 
an ever-increasing number of steel-produc- 
ing nations has forced them down. 

As to Russia and the other Red bloc coun- 
tries, it is very likely true that they have 
it in their power to enter any foreign mar- 
ket, including the United States, on a basis 
that would threaten the collapse of the 
domestic industry, 


The chaotic price competition in the world 
export steel trade, as reflected in the pricing 
af exports of steel mill products to the United 
States, has created a problem which can 
only be described as critical. We believe 
in free trade under equally fair competitive 
conditions. Such fair competitive condi- 
tions simply do not exist in the steel export 
markets of the world today. 

bears out the view that the sup- 
pression of unfair competitive practices in 
no way hinders or stifies the flow of free - 
trade in any market—domestic or foreign— 
quite the contrary. If standards of fair com- 
petition could be established in world trade 
in steel products, they would, I believe, proye 
a far greater stimulus to such trade than 
any adjustments that are possible in the 
existing tariffs of the steel producing na- 
tions. 

It is our recommendation, as stated in our 
brief, that rates of duty and nontariff trade 
barriers should be considered jointly in rela- 
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tion to their overall impact on international 
trade in steel mill products. In this con- 
nection, both duties and nontariff trade bar- 
riers imposed by other nations on imports 
from the United States should be compared 
with the duties and nontariff trade bar- 
rlers imposed by the United States on steel 
imports from such other nations. Adjust- 
ments should then be negotiated which will 
provide the opportunity to the American 
steel producer and to the steel producers 
of other nations to compete in world mar- 
kets on a fair basis of equality. Further- 
more, unfair and destructive trade practices, 
such as dumping, must be eliminated before 
free trade between the United States and 
foreign nations in steel products can be 
realized. If these objectives cannot be ac- 
complished, then steel mill products should 
be placed on the U.S. reserve list. In addi- 
tion, if other nations should increase. their 
rates of duty or increase or impose other 
levies or barriers on steel imports from the 
United States, then the U.S. rates of duty 
should be increased correspondingly. 
Thank you. 


Beef Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received the following letter from 
one of the most respected men in the 
livestock industry in Omaha. Mr. Regan 
could perhaps be termed the dean of the 
Omaha Livestock Commission men, and 
I have the utmost confidence in what he 
says relative to the seriousness of the im- 
portation of foreign meat products into 
this country. 

The information which he sends me 
follows: 

I have been reading with great interest 
news releases from Washington on the meet- 
ings being held by representatives of the 
livestock industry with various Government 
agencies and Members of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. While vacationing 
in California, I have been able to observe 
some of the things that are happening in 
this area. 

During the past few years, mostly during 
the past 2 years, as many as 10 commercial- 
type feedlots have been built in Mexico across 
the border from Texas, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia. At present there have been con- 
structed four slaughtering and processing 
plants near or adjacent to these feedlots. 
Construction of an additional plant at Mexi- 
cali will be started soon. 

I have been informed that President Lopez 
Mateos is a full partner in the feedlots and 
processing programs. It has been said that 
President Mateos represents the Mexican 
Government agency. 

The grading and inspection programs fol- 
lowed in these plants are comparable to 
those followed in the United States. The 
fresh meat from these plants (the quality 
of which is a good as that processed in the 
United States) is moving into the United 
States in ever-increasing quantities. It is 
being shipped to points as far east as Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Florida. Sev- 
eral carloads of carcass beéf have been sold 
on the Los Angeles market during the past 
month. 
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Large portions of the grain fed in these 
feedlots are purchased from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation under the Alliance for 

loan program. It has been stated 
by some of the managers of these feedlots: 
“We are buying this grain and do not have 
to pay for it for 3 years.” Most of the grain 
fed in these feedlots. imported from the 
United States is milo; 10 carloads of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation milo was seen on 
the siding at Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, recently, 
and I understand from a reliable source that 
over 200 carloads of such grain have moved 
into these feedlots just across the border 
during the past 9 months. I further under- 
stand from a reliable source that the price 
of this grain is subsidized by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

The importation of beef from Mexico, 
unless some steps are taken, will continue 
to increase and will have a depressing effect 
upon the price of carcass beef in this coun- 
try. It is a direct competitor of our best 
quality beef. 

The amount of frozen boneless beef from 
Australia and New Zeland is increasing every 
year. I understand from people who have 
been in Australia that the Australian Gov- 
ernment has a very lush subsidized cattle 
program and it is their desire to increase 
the use of their lands for the grazing of 
cattle, of which they have large amounts. 

I also understand from a reliable govern- 
ment agency that of the total consumption 
of beef and veal in California during 1962, 
4 percent was imported; during the year 
1963, 14 percent of the total beef and veal 
consumed in California was imported. 

It is very apparent to me that unless steps 
are taken, the livestock industry of our 
country is going to be dominated by import 
products which will result in the ruination 
of a major industry. I feel a thorough in- 
vestigation of these facts should be made. 

Sincerely, 
REGAN-THOMPSON Co., 
J.J. REGAN, Sr. 


North Dakota Left Holding the Bag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARK ANDREWS 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to include in the 
Record an editorial by my good friend 
Chick Kircher, editor in chief of the 
Farmer, published in St. Paul, Minn., 
concerning the Garrison diversion proj- 
ect in North Dakota. 

Our State has in a sense been discrim- 
inated against by the removal of over 
half a millien acres of land that has not 
only left our tax rolls but has removed 
a large amount of the area that served 
as a dependable source of supplemental 
feed production for our livestock herds 
in time of recurrent drought. The irri- 
gation of 250,000 acres would in effect re- 
place this land given up for reservoir 
bottom. 

These irrigated lands would serve as a 
dependable source of feed through 
drought periods and would make unnec- 
essary periodic importations of hay at 
$30-a-ton freight charges to maintain 
foundation herds. Any farmer knows 
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that you cannot maintain a dependable 
livestock agriculture without a year- 
after-year source of reasonably priced 
feed. 

The article follows: 

NORTH DAKOTA LEFT HOLDING THE BAG 


Construction of the giant Garrison Dam 
across the Missouri Riyer north of Bismarck, 
N. Dak., has not fulfilled all early promises 
of great good for the State. 

The Garrison Dam and the Oahe Dam 
across the Missouri in South Dakota backed 
up water that flooded 548,000 acres in North 
Dakota. Much of this was excellent grazing 
and cropland. As plans for the dams were 
in the making there were, of course, some 
objections to the flooding, but prospects for 
the good that would accrue to North Dakota 
far outweighed the objections. 

In addition to downstream flood control 
in which neither North or South Dakota 
were as much interested as States to the 
south, these two dams were built for the 
purpose of generating power, and, immensely 
important to the economy of the State, to 
provide water for irrigation, industrial, and 
domestic use. 

The promise of good resulting from the 
dams’ functions in supplying power and 
downstream flood control is being accom- 
plished, but the good to come from water for 
irrigation and other uses still is far in the 
future. Thus, North Dakota has been left 
holding the bag. Its economy has suffered 
the loss of much good land, and it has not 
yet gained the benefits of water diverted 
from the huge pool behind the dam.. 

A group of 3,000 North Dakotans, banded 
together in the North Dakota Water Users 
Association, is not accepting the State's un- 
happy situation without protest. In the 
weeks immediately ahead delegations of 
members, under the leadership of R. L. 
Dushinskl, editor of the Devils Lake Journal, 
association president, will go to Washington 
to urge Members of the Congress to relieve 
the situation. à 

Action that will be asked is for an appro- 
priation of $225 million needed for the Gar- 
rison diversion project that will provide 
water for irrigating 250,000 acres, and pro- 
vide 40 cities, towns, and villages with the 
water they need. 

The fact will be pointed out that a diver- 
sion project, much larger in scope, was au- 
thorized by the Congress in 1944. It was 
thought then that a million acres of land 
would be suitable for irrigation. Later it 
was determined that, because of soil charae- 
teristics, not all of the large area is suitable. 
Mapped since is the 250,000-acre area in 
central and southern North Dakota that is 
suitable. 

Even if the project gets immediate çon- 
gressional approval the irrigated land will 
soon be brought into production. In fact, 
according to Mr. Dushinski it will be 20 years 
before the benefits of irrigation will have 
been spread over the 250,000 acres. And by 
that time U.S. population will have increased 
to the point where the production from the 
land will be needed. 

Maybe the North Dakotans are a little 
starry eyed about the benefits that would 
evolve from the project. But if only half of 
what is expected actually materializes the 
project will be worth far more than its cost. 
Benefits outlined by Mr. Dushinski are: Es- 
tablishment of 3,400 new farms in the area; 
an annual trade increase of $145 million; 
20,000 new jobs that will support 100,000 
additional people in the State. 

And what should arouse special enthu- 
siasm in Washington is that this 
project is largely self-liquidating. Based 
upon long experience with other Irrigation 
projects it is estimated irrigators will pay off 
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85 percent of the Government's total in- 
vestment. 

It is to be hoped for the economy of the 
entire upper Midwest that the North Dakota 
Waters Users Association gets the congres- 
sional approval and appropriation it is 
seeking. 


The American Legion Supports Prayer 
in Public Schools and Places 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am tak- 
ing the Uberty of inserting in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL Record today the action of 
the American Legion taken at their na- 
tional convention held in Miami last Sep- 
tember 


Having been a member of the Ameri- 
can Legion since 1919 and aware of the 
preamble to the constitution of the 
American Legion which states: 

For God and country we associate ourselves 
together, 


This action by the American Legion 
and this article fills me with gratification 
and is proof that the American Legion 
believes as I do, that God has a perma- 
nent place in our American society and 
particularly in all our public schools 
and places. 

The American Legion report follows: 

THe American LEGION’s POSITION 

At its 1963 national convention numerous 
department resolutions in support of such a 
constitutional. amendment were considered 
and consolidated and approved as Resolu- 
tion 25, placing the American Legion in 
support of a constitutional amendment, as 
Tollows: 

“SECTION 1. Nothing contained in this 
Constitution shall be construed to prohibit 
the authority administering any school, 
school system, or educational institution 
Supported in whole or in part from any pub- 
lic funds from providing for the voluntary 
Pparticiaption by the students thereof in the 
Teading of passages from the Bible or in 
regularly scheduled periods of nonsectarian 


prayer. : 

“Src, 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been retified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within 7 years from the date of its submis- 
sion to the States by the Congress.” 

On December 18, 1963, when the Ameri- 
can Legion announced its decision to support 
Congressman Brcker’s Discharge Petition 
No. 3, the following statement was made: 

“A discharge petition is a seldom used 
Parliamentary procedure but it is authorized 
in the rules of the House. The American 
Legion has supported discharge petitions but 
once or twice in Its history and does so now, 
Only because of the unusual circumstances 
Surrounding the prayer and Bible-reading 
sue, and related possibilities." 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT TO PERMIT VOL- 

UNTARY SCHOOL PRAYER AND BIBLE READING 

LOCKED IN COMMITTEE—LEGION SUPPORTS 

DISCHARGED PETITION 

The American Legion has joined in a 
movement in Congress for a discharge peti- 
tion to force out of the House Judiciary 
Committee a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment. The amendment, identified as House 
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Joint Resolution 693, would tee vol- 
untary prayer and Bible reading in public 
schools and other public places, and forbid 
judicial or legislative prohibition of refer- 
ences to God on such things as coins, paper 
money, etc. 

The Legion is urging its members and all 
Americans interested in such a constitu- 
tional amendment to ask their Represent- 
atives in the House to sign discharge peti- 
tion No. 3 in order to move the resolution 
out of the Judiciary Committee onto the 
floor of the House. 

A discharge petition, though seldom used, 
is authorized by the rules of the House to 
permit a majority to move a bill out of the 
committee which is disposed not to report it 
out. The American Legion has supported 
discharge petitions only a few times in its 
history. As of February 4, there were 134 
Representatives who had signed the petition, 
and 84 more tures were needed to pro- 
vide the required majority of 218 out of 435 
Members of the House. 

Supreme Court decisions in 1962 and 1963 
led directly to the movement to amend the 
Constitution. A New York case in 1962 
stopped New Zork State from prescribing a 
prayer to be read in the schools, on the 
ground that this was a mixing of church 
and State. Later a New York Board of edu- 
cation decision interpreted this to mean 
that even if all the parents of children in a 
classroom wished a prayer of which they 
approved to be read, it could not be. A New 
York district court denied this interpreta- 
tion, but its ruling may go to a higher court. 

A 1963 Supreme Court decision ruled that 
even if a school would excuse any objectors 
from participating in school prayer or Bible 
readings, the school still could not conduct 
such religious exercises. The Court here 
went beyond the confilct of church and State 
and into the field of psychology by basing 
the decision in part on a belief that it would 
be humiliating for an objector to excuse 
himself. It entered the fleld of voluntary 
student participation in school religious 
observances and found against it. These 
decisions in turn led to a rash of actions 
and proposals to remove the phrase “under 
God" from the Pledge of Allegiance and chal- 
lenges to “In God We Trust“ on coinage and 
other Government issue. 

The American Legion and numerous Mem- 
bers of the House have not challenged the 
decision forbidding compulsory joining in 
prayer prescribed by a State. But they have 
taken the position that a constitutional 

tee of voluntary participation in 
school and other public religious exercises 
is now necessary, while any attempt to legis- 
late a prohibition of Government use of the 
word “God” is an attempt to legislate 
atheism. Both matters are seen as an in- 
terference of the State in religion rather 
than being guarantees of religious freedom. 

Numerous resolutions for a constitutional 
amendment died in the Judiciary Commit- 
tee in the last (87th) Congress. In the first 
session of the present (88th) Congress, 131 
joint resolutions for such an amendment 
were introduced, with indications that either 
no hearings would be held on them by the 
Judiciary Committee or that hearings would 
be held too late to permit any action in this 
Congress. 

Last September 10, Congressman FRANK J. 
BECKER, Of New York, in consultation with 
many colleagues, introduced House Joint 
Resolution 693 as a sort of master proposal, 
whose key passage is: 

“Nothing in the Constitution shall be 
deemed to prohibit the offering, reading 
from, or to prayers or Biblical 
Scriptures in any public school or govern- 
ment institution or place, if participation is 
voluntary. N in the Constitution 
shall be deemed to prohibit making refer- 
ence to belief in, rellance upon, or invoking 
the ald of God or a Supreme Being in any 
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governmental, or public document, proceed- 
ing, activity, ceremony, school, institution, 
or place, or upon any coinage, currency, or 
obligation of the United States.” 

Becker also introduced Discharge Petition 
No. 3 to force House Joint Resolution 693 
out of committee. The American Legion, 
which at its last convention endorsed a 
constitutional amendment to guarantee vol- 
untary school and other public prayer and 
Bible reading, threw its backing to the pro- 
posals sponsored by Representative BECKER, 

If the proposal clears the Congress it will 
still require approval of three-quarters of 
the State legislatures before becoming a 
part of the Constitution. 


Sir Alec Returns the Winner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
like a number of other Americans I am 
becoming more and more concerned 
about the relationship of our country 
with other nations in the world and I was 
so impressed by the editorial appearing 
in the New York Herald Tribune on Feb- 
ruary 19, “Sir Alex Returns the Winner,” 
that I was prompted to ask permission to 
insert it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The observations contained therein, I 
regret to say, are in my opinion accurate. 
As a result of the conference with the 
British Prime Minister, no progress was 
made in bolstering the security of our 
country in any way, shape, or form. No 
nation can expect to endure in the at- 
mosphere of defeat which has shrouded 
us these past few years. We must revise 
our thinking and our attitude and stimu- 
late and harden our dignity, our power, 
and our prestige among the nations of 
the world. ° 

The editorial follows: 

Sm ALEC RETURNS THE WINNER 

The British press as a whole, both pro- 
and anti-government, is very pleased with 
the results of Sir Alec Douglas-Home’s visit 
to the United States. And well it might be. 
Sir Alec got what he wanted. President 
Johnson got nothing—or less than nothing. 
Both men face elections later this year. If 
the outcome of their meeting were translated 
into votes Sir Alec’s stock should be up and 
President Johnson's down. 

Britain wanted us to help out with its 
problems in Cyprus and in southeast Asia, 
particularly in the defense of Malaysia from 
Indonesian aggression. President Johnson 
agreed to do so. We, on the other hand, 
wanted Britain to stop sabotaging our policy 
of economic boycott against Cuba and to 
withhold long-term credits from the Com- 
munist powers, notably Russia and China, 
pending future political and security devel- 
opments. Sir Alec refused, and Mr. John- 
son was left holding the bag. 

Much more is involved than a loss of face 
for the Johnson administration at home and 
abroad. Our basic positions for dealing 
with the Communists have been breached 
and are now being overwhelmed by Britain 
and other West European countries. They 
have now embarked on a mad scramble for 
business, and the slogan once more is: the 
devil take the hindmost, 
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It is true that Washington helped open the 
floodgates by surrendering to domestic in- 
terests anxious to sell surplus wheat to Rus- 
sia. But there is a difference between feed- 
ing hungry Communists and bullding up the 
Soviet (or Red Chinese) industrial complex 
with long-term credits, as the British now 
propose to do. Food, if consumed by the 
recipient country, may not contribute to 
promoting Communist revolutions in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, The products of 
industrial machines, on the other hand, may 
very well do so. 

There is also a difference between feeding 
hungry Communists in Russia or China and 
putting Castro's broken economy back on 
the road with buses and trucks. In Moscow 
and Peiping we have no hope of bringing 
down the Communist regime. In Havana 
we do, and our policy of economic boycott 
against Cuba was based on that hope. Fur- 


thermore, it was our belief that Russia should ` 


bear the full economic cost of maintaining 
a satellite in the Caribbean and that none 
of our allies—certainly not Britain—should 
assist the Soviet Union in that undertaking. 
President Johnson, having failed to dis- 
suade Sir Alec from seeking the best of both 
worlds (at our expense). is left with ruptured 
economic policies for dealing with Havana 
and Moscow. He faces the difficult and un- 
pleasant task of repairing the damage. 


The Shackled Giant 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish. to insert in the 
Recorp the following editorial entitled 
“The Shackled Giant,” which appeared 
in the Tulsa Tribune on February 13, 
1964: 


Tse SHACKLED GIANT 


The Corps of Engineers closed the dam at 
Eufaula this week, right on schedule, and 
one of the biggest manmade lakes in the 
United States began forming. It will be big- 
ger than Texoma, bigger than the Grand 
Canyon’s Lake Mead. It will be a splendid 
lake. 

By yesterday, the water had backed up to a 
depth of 8 feet. Eventually it will be 
85 feet deep. That may take 5 months or 
& year or two—it all depends on the rain 
upstream. ; 

Eufaula is a multipurpose project. It is 
hydroelectric power, flood control, pollution 
control, recreation (a bigger industry than 
we dreamed), and water storage. It's the 
biggest thing of its kind that ever happened 
to eastern Oklahoma. 

But the point we want to make here is 
that this magnificent $120 million achieve- 
ment can do no more than break even, fi- 
nancially, until the other lakes of the 
Arkansas River Basin are created, and the 
banks of the Arkansas River itself stabilized. 

` Only then will the barges—which repre- 
sent the biggest single benefit in the billion- 
dollar Arkansas River Basin project—be able 
to navigate upstream from the Mississippi to 
Tulsa. 


Without its companion lakes, Eufaula is 
a house with half a roof, an automobile with 
half an engine, a shackled giant. And as 
long as it remains incomplete, it means 
wasted potential. 

We mention this because President John- 
son’s budget message to Congress last month 
created what the Arkansas Basin Develop- 
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ment Association calls a very difficult prob- 
lem for the residents of the Arkansas Valley. 

For the coming fiscal year, the President 
suggests $84 million for construction work in 
the valley. This is a sizable amount of 
money, but it is $5 million less than Con- 
gress provided last year, and considerably less 
than the project needs if it is to be finished 
by 1970. 

The Corps of Engineers can finish the job 
by that date if they have the money. But if 
appropriations continued on the same $84 
million per year that the President is now 
suggesting, the work might not be finished 
before 1974. ; 

Why is that so bad? Well, it is estimated 
that each year's delay in completion of the 
project will mean a loss to the Nation of $54 
million in benefits. A 4-year delay would 
cost $216 million. And that takes no ac- 
count of the inevitable rise in construction 
costs that comes with each passing year, nor 
of the side benefits which would otherwise 
accrue to industry and the residents of the 
area. 

There will—and this is the heart of the 
matter—be that much less wealth for the 
Government to tax. At a time when Con- 
gress is cutting taxes in the hope of stimulat- 
ing the economy to the production of more 
taxable wealth, a slowdown in Arkansas 
Basin appropriations does not seem to make 
much sense. 

The Arkansas Basin project is now more 
than one-third complete, and there is no 
doubt at all that the Government and the 
Nation are committed to complete it. In 
the circumstances, the sooner it is done, the 
better for everyone. We hope Congress can 
see it that way. 


Private Power Campaign Is an Insult to 
Congress « 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, on February 17, 1964, the Nash- 
ville Tennessean published what I feel 
to be an excellent editorial and one 
which I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues. On February 16, 1964, the 
Commercial Appeal, Memphis, published 
an editorial which I commend to the at- 
tention of all friends of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and to those who sup- 
port the belief that low-rate and plenti- 
ful power is one of the keys to the eco- 
nomic growth of this Nation. 

These two editorials follow: 

{From the Nashville Tennessean, Feb. 17, 
1964 
PRIVATE Powrr CAMPAIGN Is AN INSULT TO 
CONGRESS 


Senator LEE MercaLr, of Montana, has dis- 
closed on the floor of the Senate how the 
private power lobby is mounting a highly 
organized propaganda campaign to destroy 
all public power and in particular the rural 
electrification program and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

The propaganda is directed. mainly at farm 
people—those who benefit most from the 
agencies under attack—and seeks to play 
upon their feelings of patriotism. The idea 
it tries to convey, naturally, is that public 
power of any kind is un-American and that 
anyone who approves of it is unfaithful to 
the Nation's ideals. 
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The main part of the propaganda drive, 
according to Senator Mercatr, consists of a 
moving picture to be shown to civic clubs, 
PTA and women's groups, farm organiza- 
tions, ete. The movie comes with a manual 
of instructions to the operator on how to 
get the best effects from soft lighting, drama- 
tic music, and irrelevant quotes from the 
Nation's heroes. 

The movie, says Senator Mrtcatr, “consists 
mainly of a discussion between a farmer, his 
son, and a fictitious Congressman who is the 
mouthpiece for the power company propa- 
ganda line. 

“This so-called Congressman immediately 
identifies himself with the audience through 
appeals to family ties, good fellowship, indi- 
vidual initiative, and similar accepted values 
of American dally life.“ 

Then, according to the Senator, the ficti- 
tlous Congressman “sets up strawmen con- 
sisting of the usual power company scare 
words—subsidized rates, unfair competition, 
Government interference, and all the rest 
then proceeds to knock them down with 
incredible distortions of truth.” 

After the showing, members of the 
audience are urged to send their protests of 
public power to their own Congressmen, and 
the manual tells how it should be done. 

The power company official who is show- 
ing the movie hands out sample letters, 
various types of stationery, pens, and 
stamped envelopes. 

“Sample letters should be on various 
colored and sized stationery and handwrit- 
ten,” the manual says, according to Senator 
Mercaty. This will give members of your 
audience an authentic guide, yet, because. 
it looks as though it is an actual letter 
someone has written, avoids the chances of 
copying and standardized letters coming 
from your audience to any one Congressman. 
This will allow the action obtained to ap- 
pear spontaneous to the recipient and not 
as though it were a planned concerted ef- 
fort by any one interested group.” 

Senator Mrcat charges that the propa- 
ganda campaign, called Project Action is a 
“deliberately calculated plan to pressure 

into a premeditated course of 
legislative action. 

“The technique involved in this cam- 
paign, I am convinced, is wrong. Moreover 
it is a dangerous threat to our democratic 
processes because, if it works, our democratic 
processes would not.“ 

Senator Mrercaur has done a public service 
in discovering and exposing this insulting 
attempt to sway congressional opinion. It 
should be a warning to Congress to be on 
the alert for results of the high-pressure 
campaign, conducted at the expense of 
private power's customers and subsidized 
by the taxpayers through tax concessions 
to the utility companies. 


[From the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 
Appeal, Feb. 16, 1964] 
Compartnc TVA AND CAP 


The more we look at the central Arizona 
project (CAP) as compared with the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority (TVA) the stranger it 
is to see Senator Barry GOLDWATER, Republi- 
can, of Arizona, proposing to break up TVA 
while sponsoring building of CAP. 

We have previously made a comparison in 
an editorial, from information readily avail- 
able. Now Morris Cunningham, our Wash- 
ington bureau chief, has obtained the CAP 
details. 

Wilson Dam installations were the original 
equipment of TVA. That dam is still in use 
and, by installation of all generators for 
which it was designed, it continues to pro- 
duce more electricity than any other TVA 
dam. This dam was surplus property from 
World War I, put to use by TVA. 

But CAP's basic unit would be an ex- 
tremely big new dam in the Colorado River. 
The Bridge Canyon Dam would be 673 feet 


much as TVA's Norris Dam. 
TVA was a comparatively modest invest- 
ment of Federal funds in 


CAP would begin at 1,074 millions of dollars. 

Both TVA and CAP plans call for return 
of the investments in power to the Treasury 
on 50-year schedules, which TVA is doing 
and CAP hopes to do. 

TVA pays interest at the average rate the 
Government has to pay on bond money. 
During the most recent fiscal year it was 
3.285 percent. The formula for CAP would 
have called for 3 percent. 

In lieu of taxes; TVA pays to States and 
counties 5 percent of what it collects from 
selling electricity, except the power bought 
for Government use. The CAP legislation 
provides nothing for taxes. 

This is one of the strangest parts of the 
Goldwater attitude. The States and coun- 
ties are collecting more from TVA than the 
private power companies ever paid them. 
Yet he says private ownership of TVA prop- 
erty would mean a gain in taxpayments, 
which could come true only if private owners 
took it in higher prices for electricity in 
the area supposedly benefited. 

At the same time his name is on CAP 
legislation that skips any such taxes. 

Neither TVA nor the CAP proposal includes 
taxpayments to the Federal Government. 

First consideration of TVA is flood control. 
The dams hold back winter rains and let the 
runoff down gradually through generators 
producing electricity for people who live near 
and for vast defense installations, especially 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

With CAP the big use of the water is for 
irrigation. In addition to the fact that this 
region is dry there is the handicap that it is 
higher than the source of water. Almost a 
third of the electricity will have to be used 
for pumping water uphill, a costly and arti- 
ficial factor absent from the TVA develop- 
ment. 

TVA's water is used to provide a channel 
for barges and give its region the advan- 
tage of a reliable channel for water-borne 
freight. Aside from freight actually moved 
by water there is a tremendous value to 
the region in the way the barges force down 
the price of rail freight. 

The CAP region will have nothing in the 
Way of navigation to show for its construc- 
tion expenses. 

In the valley of the Tennessee River mil- 
lions of dollars in values have been created 
in the form of recreational opportunities 
along the lake shores, preservation of wild- 
life and increase of fish, and general useful- 
ness of the area. 

These are, in a manner of speaking, a gift 
from the business in wholesale electricity 
conducted by TVA. That is to say money 
from electricity provides whatever expense 
TVA has for these purposes and repays the 
Treasury for the investment. 

Since TVA was designed, however, the for- 
Mula has been changed. In financing CAP 
u value has been assigned to these purposes. 
Almost $40 million is assigned to recreation, 
fish, and wildlife care, and to area redevelop- 
ment. 

This is an amount which is subtracted 
from the costs to be repaid by sale of irriga- 
tion water and electricity. TVA is repaying 
Similar expenses, which might be translated 
to say that the price of electricity in the 
Tennessee project pays these bills, while in 
the Arizona project they are a subsidy from 
the Nation's taxpayers. 

There is one other consideration, aside 
from the specifics of dollars and repayments 


to the U.S. Treasury. TVA is a going opera- 
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tion, now more than 30 years old and such 
a success that visitors from around the 
world have come to admire it and inquire 
how they can imitate it. 

CAP is only an idea, with its soundness 
still to be demonstrated. 

There are many similarities between TVA 
and CAP. Where there are differences the 
advantages seem to be held by TVA. 

Senator Gotpwarter has flatly declined to 
debate his conclusion that TVA is bad but 
CAP is good. 

It seems to us that if CAP seems good to 
the Senator, TVA would seem much better, 
if only it was in Arizona. 


/ 


Testimonial to Morris A. Kasoff 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, it is 
always a pleasure to pay tribute to an 
outstanding citizen of the community 
and last night at the Emerson Hotel in 
Baltimore such recognition was given to 
Morris A. Kasoff. About 600 persons 
were present to honor him. Mr. Kasoff 
has just retired as president of the Safety 
First Club, an organization dedicated to 
traffic safety, and he has been, and is, 
very active in many other community 
organization. 

A member of the Maryland House of 
Delegates, Edgar P. Silver, served as 
toastmaster. The national anthem was 
sung by Joseph L. Manning, and the in- 
vocation was given by Cantor Saul Z. 
Hammerman. William J. Ryan, present 
president of the Safety First Club, wel- 
comed the gathering. The Maryland 
commissioner of labor and industry, 
Henry Miller, delivered a heartwarming 
testimonial based on his years of friend- 
ship with Mr. Kasoff and it is my privi- 
lege to include this address as follows: 

ADDRESS OF Henry MILLER 

In rising to speak this evening, I am 
reminded of the prayer delivered by a rabbi 
at another testimonial dinner, he stated: 
“Oh Lord, inspire the second speaker with 
eloquence and incisiveness of thought, grant 
the second speaker the capacity to inspire, 
to lift and to arouse, endow the third 
speaker with beauty of thought.” He con- 
tinued in this manner until he covered the 
entire list and then he concluded, “But Lord, 
have mercy on the first “in X 

This is my lot this evening, and in keeping 
with that spirit of prayer I, too, should like 
to fulfill an ancient Hebrew one, which asks 
“Give me my flowers in life, when their 
fragranee and aroma I can enjoy and their 
beauty is visible to my seeing eye rather 
than a mark upon my earth,” 

These flowers of living tribute I offer to 
a man whom I have been proud to know for 
all these many years, and ‘tho greatness 
in a man, as in a mountain, requires dis- 
tance to be seen and appreciated, yet flowers 
to be understood, must find comprehension 
in the buds from which they spring. And 
oh what buds I remember in the life of 
Mache Kashoff. 

For in truth, those seeds prophesied the 
healthy growth which brought him the 
honor, dignity, and prestige that now are 
his due reward. 

| 
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I deem it an honor and a privilege to have 
been selected to say a few words on behalf 
of my friend, Morris Kasoff. Some years 
ago there was an institution named the 
Jewish Education Alliance, which was an 
organization dedicated for the development 
of young boys so that they may be able 
to face the rigors of life in later years. 

This institution was located in east Balti- 
more, the birthplace of our honored guest. 
It is comprised of many clubs with many 
boys, belonging to them. The boys were all 
engaged in athietic, social and literary activi- 
ties and competed against one another, 
which developed them as men, and enabled 
them to compete later on in life in a world 
of unbounding ties, yet requiring 
dogged determination to succeed. 


ard Club, which was formed and organized 
in 1922, and was part of the Jewish Educa- 
tional Alliance. He participated in all of 
the activities offered and excelled in most 
of the programs, be it athletic or literary. 
As a matter of fact, in those years he was 
a ladies’ man, because whenever his club 
wanted a stag banquet, Mache, as his friends 
affectionately called him, insisted that we 
take dates. As usual, he would win out. 

As a matter of fact, he even stood out 
then as an individual being known as the 
only man who wore a tuxedo with white 
socks. 

As years went on Mache developed a sense 
of leadership, graduating from the JEA— 
cum laude. And now, by reason of the 


but humble parents and having to quit 
school at an early age so that he may work 
for his food and lodging. He atterided nigh 


of our city where he now is the president 
of his own company, the Key, Wine & Liquor 
Co.; on the board of trustees of St. Agnes 
Hospital, former president of the Safety First 
Club of Maryland and now Chairman of its 
Board; Chairman of the Convention Bureau 
of this city, and a member of many fraternal 
and charitable organizations, too numerous 
to mention. During his climb up the ladder 
of success he also found time to be a wonder- 
Tul husband, a devoted father and a loving 
grandfather. 

And although he is not a politician, he 
nevertheless has been responsible for many 
of our citizens attaining the role of states- 
men in this city and State, 

He has participated in all programs for the 
benefit and general welfare of the people of 
this community. 

Mache has endeared himself to his many 
friends of today, without forgetting his 
friends of yesterday. The Standard Club 
which was made up of 25 to 30 young men 
still meets after an existence of over 40 years. 
Mache is an important part of that Stand- 
ard Club, even today, and participates in all 
of their actiyities. ; 

In my mind, and I am sure in the minds 
of all of us gathered here tonight, to pay 
testimonial to him, we all know that his 
endeavors for the benefit of the people of 
this city has earned him the name: “Mr. 
Baltimore.” 

I know that this evening of tribute will 
well be remembered by Mache, not as a com- 
pletion of good work, but as another mile- 
stone in his path of service and dedication 
to his community and fellowman. 


Mr. Speaker, the Governor of Mary- 
land, J, Millard Tawes, was the principal 
speaker and presented a leader-in-life- 
saving plaque to Mr. Kasoff, and also 
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made him an admiral of the Chesapeake 
Bay. 

In addition to the above named, other 
guests at the head table included Frank 
Udoff, U.S. marshal for Maryland; Prof. 
Theron A. Tompkins, director, Safety 
Education Center, University of Mary- 
land; Police Commissioner Bernard J. 
Schmidt: Paul E. Burke, executive direc- 
tor of the Maryland Traffic Safety Com- 
mission; Mrs. Edgar P. Silver, wife of the 
toastmaster; Col. Carey Jarman, super- 
intendent of the Maryland State Police; 
John R. Jewell, commissioner of motor 
vehicles; District of Columbia Director 
of Motor Vehicles George England; State 
Comptroller Louis L. Goldstein; and our 
colleagues, George Fallon, Samuel Fri- 
edel, and myself. 


James H. Darcey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, James 
H. Darcey was one of the great men of 
Waterbury. 

In his death on February 13, 1964, our 
city lost one who was a “mover and 
shaker” in the words of the poet. By 
this, I mean that he was continuously 
taking vigorous action, not only for the 
welfare and progress of the newspapers 
which he managed, but also for the com- 
munity of Waterbury and the State of 
Connecticut. 

In his passing, I lost a staunch friend 
who had been a valued adviser during 
my whole adult life. 

More than this, our city and State lost 
a man of real stature who through his 
idealism, his vigor, his foresight and his 
power of leadership had created many 
monuments of progress which will last 
far beyond the lives of present-day citi- 
zens of Connecticut. 

The Waterbury-Republican, which 
Jim Darcey managed so successfully 
over a period of more than 35 years, in 
its lead editorial paid a graceful and 
complete tribute to him and I take 
pleasure in appending that editorial to 
my remarks as a fitting tribute to Jim 
Darcey, a great American. 

James H. Darcey 

A friend is gone, a man of talent and of 
motion. 

In the death of James H. Darcey, we at 
the Republican and the American have lost 
one of the best general managers in the 
newspaper business. You would have to look 
for a long time before you found another one 
like him. You would look a long time be- 
fore you found another who was quicker or 
surer with a decision on money nolicy or ad- 
vertising procedure or management matters. 
There weren’t many newspaper business ex- 
ecutives who could match Jim Darcey for 
tough-mindedness, for practical acceptance 
of hard fact, or for fast and imaginative solu- 
tions to problems which would floor the or- 
dinary man. 

Jim was the kind of executive who 
seemed to be moving a mile a minute—even 


when he was sitting at his desk. He was a 
fast walker. He talked fast. He thought 
fast. And he never slowed down, from the 
day he joined these newspapers in 1920 until 
the day he packed his briefcase last Decem- 
ber and moved up to St. Mary's Hospital so 
the doctors could check him over. 

It took a lot of work to keep this 
man busy, and his life was filled with the de- 
tails of we enterprises for half a dozen 

He was busy. on the 
one ee gee with the affairs of St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital or of the banks he advised. On the 
other, he was raising money for a church, 
buiding another new school for Cheshire, 
helping the Governor wangle more Federal 
aid for Connecticut highways, or working 
to expand the operations of one of the print- 
ing or delivery businesses with which he was 
associated. 

Jim Darcey's approach to every enterprise 
was to make it bigger, to make it move 
faster, to make it newer or more compre- 
hensive—and more profitable. He was an 
innovator, an activist, a builder. He never 
stood still himself. Nothing that he touched 
stood still. 

Most of Jim Darcey’s time and energy, how- 
ever, was devoted to the newspaper business. 
This was his love and his career. This was 
where he fulfilled himself. This was his 
element. 

We shall miss his brisk administration 
here. It will not be easy to fill in behind 
the two busy telephones on the desk that 
was his. We shall miss his friendship, his 
cheerful confidence, his wit and his assur- 
ance, 

We are sure that the whole community will 
miss Jim Darcey, too. For his decisiveness, 
his positive approach to public affairs, his 
creative ability in the realm of business—all 
these qualities were given generously to im- 
prove the institutions and the communities 
where he lived and worked. 


Centennial of Heroic Death of Col. 
Geza Mihalotzy 


— 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 20, 1964 . 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
country has many heroes, whose anni- 
versaries pass by without any special 
notice. However, we have alert Ameri- 
cans, who make an effort to pay tribute 
to these deserved heroes. In my district, 
Mr. John C. Sciranka, American-Slovak 
journalist has called to the attention re- 
cently the three such American heroes, 
which were publicized in the Passaic- 
Clifton Herald News, and also the “Ka- 
tolicky Sokol.” 

Mr. Sciranka writes: 

On this President Abraham Lincoln's 155th 
birthday, among countless humanitarian 
deeds which he performed, in tribute to this 
emancipator, we wish to single out the fol- 
lowing which are often overlooked by his- 
torians. 

The first is about Col. John B. Turchin, 
who was born in the Don Province, old Rus- 
sia, under the name of Ivan B. Turchineff 
on January 23, 1823. He was an officer in 
tne czar’s army. Owing to his liberal views, 
he left Russia and came to the United States, 
where under the name of Turchin he, as an 
engineer, worked for the Illinois Central 
Railroad, where he achieved a high position. 
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However, when President Lincoln needed his 
services, he joined the Union Army and per- 
formed great deeds for the northern States. 

Colonel Turchin’s wife left her comfort- 
able home and spent a great deal of time 
organizing women into nursing units. She 
was often called as the “Florence Nightin- 
gale of the Civil War.” She went on the 
battlefields and nursed the wounded soldiers. 

Those Americans ef Slavonic descent, who 
wish to pay honor to foreign leaders of their 
nationalities, should remember these two 
forgotten humanitarians. 

Colonel Turchin was condemned by the 
military court for releasing the colored 
slaves before the issuance of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. When the matter was 
brought up before the Commander in Chief, 
Lincoln not only cleared Colonel Turchin but 
also commended him for having courage to 
act as he did. 

The third deed for which the American 
Slovaks are grateful to Lincoln is his sanc- 
tion of the Lincoln Slayonic Riflemen, orga- 
nized on February 4, 1861, by Col. Geza 
Mihalotzy, who fell a century ago in the 
battle at Chattanooga, Tenn., often referred 
to as Fort Mihalotzy. Had Lincoln lived, 
Mihalotzy would have been brigadier general 
and, no doubt, Colonel Turchin would have 
also been elevated. Let us remember these 
forgotten heroes on Lincoln’s birthday, when 
we pay our tribute to the great Emancipator. 


And Mr. Sciranka wrote the following 
article on Colonel Mihalotzy: 

CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF HEROIC DEATH 
or CoL. GEZA MIHALOTZY 
(By John C. Sciranka) 

On March 11, 1964, we pause as Americans 
to pay our tribute to a hero who played a 
great role in the American Civil War. He is 
Col. Geza Mihalotzy, born in Hungary of Slo- 
vak parentage in the county of Zemplin, the 
same county that was also the birthplace of 
famous Joseph Pulitzer, great American 


11 marks the 100th anniversary of his heroic 
death, 

Colonel Mihalotzy his native 
country after a revolution of the serfs and - 


February 4, 1861, sent this petition from 
Chicago, Il, to President-elect Abraham 
Lincoln: 

(The letter is from the Hertz A, Lincoln 
Der Congressional Library, Washing- 
ton, D 

Cuicasco, February 4, 1861. 

To the Honorable A, LINCOLN. 

Dear Sm: We have organized a company 


If you will kindly sanction our use of your 
name, we will endeavor to do honor to it, 
whenever we may be called to perform active 
service. 

Respectfully in behalf of the Company, 

Geza Mrxatorzy, Captain. 
I cheerfully grant the request above made. 
A. LINCOLN. 

It is interesting to note in connection with 
the above letter that a few days after his 
answer to the above-mentioned letter, Lin- 
coln left Springfield, III., for Washington for 
his inauguration. Even at that time it was 
known that the Southern States wanted to 
secede from the whole; South Carolina had 
already seceded in December, and after her, 
there was to be formed an independent fed- 
eracy with six other States. 

There were no open hostilities as was ob- 
served by historians, since the cannons of 
Fort Sumpter at Charleston thundered later, 
the 14th of April, but Geza Mihalotzy and 
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his Hungarian, Bohemian, and Slovak com- 
patriots even then had organized volunteers 
among whom were the following whose 
names have been preserved: Geza Mihalotzy, 
Julius Kuna, Gustay Kovac, Sandor Jekel- 
talussy, Frank Langfield, and Joseph Kis. 
That was the first volunteer company in 
America composed solely of immigrants, 
This company later gave rise to the 24th 
Regiment of Illinois Militia. Mihalotzy be- 
came its colonel and on March 11, 1864, he 
fell in a battle near Chattanooga, Tenn. And 
Fort Chattanooga is often mentioned as 
Fort Mihaltzy in older histories. 

Rev. John Porubsky, noted American Slo- 
yak historian who died in 1953 in Scranton, 
Pa, mentions in his writings that President 
Lincoln had previous connections with the 
Slovaks of Illinois, especially Chicago. It is 
certain that Julius Kuna often conversed 
with the Great Emancipator. Julius Stachel 
Szamvald from the county of Spis, Slovakia, 
was in the immediate vicinity when Lincoln 
gave his historical Gettysburg address. Later 
Stachel was made a general and even re- 
ceived the Congressional Medal of Honor, 
No doubt that Slovaks and other Slavs were 
in the majority in Lincoln's Rifiemen, since 
they chose the name “Lincoln Rifiemen of 
Slavonic Origin.” And please, let us re- 
member that this happened in 1861. 

Now let us look at the volumes of War of 
Rebellion, Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies. Volume 32, page 102, 
Contains a letter written by Colonel Mihal- 
Otzy to the general of his brigade. It is 
headed this way: “Headquarters, 24th Regi- 
ment, Illinois Volunteer Infantry, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., January 24, 1864.” The letter 
is about 2 pages and is signed, “G. Mihalotzy, 
colonel, 24th Regiment, Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, Commanding Expedition, Maj, Gen. 
J. M. Palmer, commanding 14th Corps. 
Colonel Mihalotzy is mentioned in volume 
3, page 45; volume 10, pages 47-49; volume 
16, page 637; volume 23, pages 411, 438; 
Second Brigade, volume 30, part 3, page 273; 
volume 31, part 2, page 791; volume 31, part 
3, page 554. 

Colonel Mihalotzy came to Chicago after 
the collapse of a revolution in his homeland 
in 1848. He enlisted in 1861 in the 124th 
Tilinois Volunteers (first Hecker Regiment), 
and on the resignation of Colonel Hecker, 
a few weeks later, he was promoted to the 
colonelcy. A trained soldier, he served with 
gallantry and distinction but was fatally 
wounded at Buzzard's Roost February 24, 
1864, dying at Chattanooga March 11, 1864,” 
(This sketch was copied from the Historical 
Encyclopedia of Illinois by Newton Bateman, 
LLD., and others, vol. 1, p. 374, Chicago, 
III., 1926.) 

The following item was copied from the 
War of the Rebellion, Official Records of the 
Union and Confederate Armies, series 1, 
volume 32, part 1, reporte, page 453: 

“About 12 o'clock at night (February 25, 
1864) the rebel pickets advanced and there 
Was considerable firing, in which some men 
Were killed and wounded. Among the latter 
Was Col. Geza Mihalotzy, the gallant colonel 
Of the 24th Tilinols. I regret to report that 
he has since died. 

“Very respectfully, 
“R. W. JOHNSON, 
“Brigadier General, Commanding Division. 
“Maj. D. W. NORTON, 
“Acting Assistant Adjutant General.” 


Commanding . 
bright and G. Mthalotzy, Lt. Cols. G. B. Bing - 
ham and H. C. Hobart, and Lt. David Flans- 
burg, with their staff officers, are entitled to 
Ereat praise for their coolness and bravery 
exhibited during these protracted engage- 
ments. 

“JOHN C. STARWEATHER, 
“Brigadier General, Commanding. 
“Capt. B. H. POLK, 
“Assistant Adjutant General, First 
Division,” 
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(Copies from the War of the Rebellion, 
Official Records of the Union and Confeder- 
ate Armies, series 1, vol, 30, pt. 1, p. 302.) 

In all the official records of these volumes, 
Col, Geza Mihalotzy is mentioned as colonel 
of the 24th Illinois Regiment, therefore the 
statement in his obituary. copied from 
the Illinois Encyclopdia in which he was 
mentioned colonel of the 124th Regiment 
is incorrect, for the official records must be 
right. 

Geza Mihalotzy is buried at the Na- 
tional Cemetery, Chattanooga, Tenn., in sec- 
tion A. grave No, 439. 

On the 100th anniversary of the heroic 
death of this great soldier of Slovakian par- 
entage, born and educated in Hungary, we 
think of his enslaved compatriots in Slo- 
vakia and Hungary, who need today men 
of courage like Col. Geza Mihalotzy. 

And in this great land of opportunity and 
freedom, when we pause to pay our tribute 
to Colonel Mihalotzy, we are reminded of 
another colonel, the Honorable John Slezak, 
also born of Slovak parentage in his native 
country, which was then Hungary, who came 
to this country at the age of 18, who enlisted 
in World War I as private and during World 
War II served as colonel and whom President 
Eisenhower appointed to the office of US. 
Assistant Secretary of the Army and ele- 
vated him in January 1954 to the office 
of Under Secretary of the Army. Col. John 
Slezak comes from the State of Illinois, the 
town of Sycamore, where he is loved and re- 


against its enemies and see that the Govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, and by 
the people will not perish from this earth. 

Hon. MELVIN Price, U.S, Representative 
from Illinois, paid tribute to Colonel Mihalo- 
tzy in the U.S. Congress at the writer's re- 
quest on May 19, 1954 (see CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, May 24, 1954, p. A3798) at the time of 
the 90th anniversary of his death, which we 
acknowledge with sincere thanks and ap- 
preciation. 

We also add with justified pride that U.S. 
Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy paid 
the following tribute to Colonel Mihalotzy in 
his address during the Slet (Meet) of the 
Slovak Catholic Sokol on Sunday, July 14, 
1963, at Youngstown, Ohio, when he also de- 
livered a message from his brother, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the late John F. 
Kennedy: 

“The Slovak Company of the Union Army 
in the Civil War was famed for its daring 
and fortitude. Geza Mihalotzy, an officer 
of that company who died of battle wounds 
in 1864, is still a legendary figure in the 
annals of that war.. 

We conclude our tribute to Colonel Miha- 
lotzy on this, his centennial of herioc death 
with a petition, which was sent to the U.S. 
Secretary of Defense, Mr, Robert S. McNa- 
mara, who recently approved the naming of 
the 28th missile-firlng submarine General 
Casimir Pulaski, a noted Polish count, who 
became a hero of the American Revolution, 
which was also the 53d nuclear-powered 
submarine, that at a next opportunity a 
nuclear submarine or some other defense 
weapon be named in honor of Colonel Mihalo- 
tzy, to commemorate the centennial of his 
heroic death. < 


Big Business ?—Union Chief’s An Expert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a writer once described the at- 
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mosphere surrounding labor-manage- 
ment relations as a “psychology of 
siege,” Other commentators, yielding 
to the common sin of oversimplification, 
have emphasized the wide chasm be- 
tween the two worlds of labor and busi- 
ness—the disparity of interests, of back- 
ground, of training and perspective 
which suggests that “never the twain 
shall meet.” 

It happens occasionally, however, that 
close observers of the men who lead these 
two great economic forces produce a 
levelheaded reminder that those two 
worlds are not as far apart as many 
suppose, that the twain can and do 
meet. 

An excellent example appears in a 
recent article by Mr. Gene Roberts in 
the Detroit Free Press. That article 
contains a summary of the remarkable 
career of Herschel J. Womack, secre- 
tary-treasurer and chief executive of- 
ficer of Local 876 of the Retail Employees 
Union. 

Mr. Speaker, I suggest that we can all 
profit from this healthy reminder that 
a position of leadership—in business, in 
labor and elsewhere—has its roots not 
so much in the unique traditions of a 
major group as in the familiar qualities 
of hard work, dedication, and valuable 
preparation for the responsibilities of 
leadership, Here, in effect, is a fusion 
of the two worlds of business and labor, 
and I commend this interesting article 
to the attention of my colleagues. 

Bic Bustness?—Unton CHIEF'S aN EXPERT 
(By Gene Roberts) 

Herchel J. Womack lived the life of a 
harried executive in 1963. 

He planned a 658.000 advertising budget, 
fretted over an expanding waistline, survived 
a 50-day strike, attended board meetings at 
a once-a- week clip and reported at year's end 
that revenues were ahead of the previous 12- 
month period. 

A hard year for a businessman? 

Perhaps. But Womack is a union official— 
secretary-treasurer and chief executive officer 
of local 376 of the Retail Store Employees 
Union. 

He took over the local in 1957 when it had 
fewer than 9,000 members and built it in 
2% years to 23,000 members. He then called 
it the “world’s largest white-collar local.” 

This was a short-lived distinction, how- 
ever. In 1960, his local gave away 8,000 mem- 
bers to launch 4 other locals in Michigan. 
The union since has replaced the loss par- 
tially by bringing in 3,000 recruits. 

Womack outlined his organization formula 
over lunch recently while alternately toying 
with his martini glass and pulling at black- 
rimmed, executive-type spectacles. 

Essentially, he admitted without a blush, 
he follows “‘sound business principles.” 

Last year, for example, his union spent 
$58,000 on an advertising designed 
to encourage shopping at stores in which 
the union is the bargaining agent. 

“This makes sense” he said. “If our stores 
do good business, then they can afford to 
pay better wages.” 

Womack also worries about the union's 
public image. He likes to see his members 
play a role in civic affairs and participate in 
the AFL-CIO community. 

“We've got to create a good impression 
with the public,“ he said. “I went into a 
supermarket recently and found one girl 
who thought she could close up her cash 
register promptly at quitting time, even 
when she had customers waiting. 

“I told her we wouldn't stand for it. It 
hurts the union and it hurts business. 
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“Now, I don't mean Im opposed to the 
40-hour week. I'd like to see an ever-shorter 
workweek. But if it takes a couple of more 
minutes to be polite—well, it's worth it in 
the long run.” 

Personnel, said Womack, is as important to 
a union as it is to business. He's increased 
his local's full-time staff to 50 from the 17 
he inherited in 1957, and he sees no reason 
why union officials can't draw executive 
salaries. 

His own pay is not meager. He gets $22,800 
a year from the local, plus allowances and 
an expense account, 

Womack's union career reads like a page 
from a businessman’s biography. 

Unlike the old-style labor leader who rose 
to the top office in his local after serving an 
apprenticeship as shop steward, Womack was 
transferred into power much like a depart- 
ment store manager. 

In Detroit in 1957, local 876 was alined 
closely with the Teamsters Union. It even 
had its executive offices in the Teamsters’ 
Trumbull Avenue office complex, built by 
Teamster President Jimmy Hoffa. 

Womack's international union wanted its 
Michigan local to be an independent orga- 
nization. It placed the union under a trust- 
eeship and transferred Womack, who was the 
eeship and transferred Womack, who was 
then the international’s representative in 
California to head it. 

Womack—his members call him “Hersch 
since has been elected to a 2-year and a 
8-year term as secretary-treasurer. 

In Detroit, Womack's influence rose with 
his local’s membership. Already he is a 
member of the executive boards of the 
Wayne County and State councils of the 
AFL-CIO, a member of the Municipal Park- 
ing Authority, and president of the Union 
Label-Service Trades Council of Detroit. 

The major test of his union's strength 
came only 6 months ago when he called a 
strike at Montgomery Ward stores in the 
Detroit area. It was the first strike the 
53-year-old unionist had called since sign- 
ing his first card in Los Angeles in 1937. 

After 50 days of picketing, union and 
management reached a settlement that gave 
local 876 gains in wages and fringe benefits, 
a union shop, and dues checkoff provisions. 

This year, Womack’s union wants to 
solidify its strength in Detroit-area food- 
stores by bringing members under a single 
contract. 

Womack was “born” a trade unionist. 

“When I was growing up in Missouri, my 
father was a lead miner, and helped orga- 
nize the mines,” he said. 

Later, when his father moved to the west 
coast to become a steam engineer, Womack 
followed and took a job as a bagger in a Los 
Angeles supermarket. 

In 1937, soon after joining the union, he 
was hired as a $35-a-week organizer for the 
Los Angeles local. Two years later he became 
local president. 

“Except for about 2 years, when I went 
into business for myself, I’ve been a fuli- 
time union man ever since,” Womack said. 

He returned to the union, brimming with 
ideas he borrowed from business. 

He's still borrowing. 


Armed Forces Help in a Civil Emergency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
a blizzard of immense proportions re- 
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cently swept across the Texas Panhandle, 
the district I have the honor to represent 
in the House of Representatives, piling up 
snow on the level to a depth of 25 inches 
and more. Drifting of this new fallen 
snow caused enormous drifts and it was 
virtually impossible for ranchers in some 
sections of the Panhandle to transport 
feed to their starving cattle. 

In this emergency, which threatened 
to result in severe losses of cattle, the 
Army and the Air Force came to the as- 
sistance of National Guard units based 
in the Panhandle. An aerial hay drop 
from C-119 fiying boxcars was organized 
and executed, more than 2,200 bales of 
hay were dropped to snowbound cattle 
in isolated pastures, and as a result the 
loss of cattle Was held to a minimum. 

I am proud to pay deserved tribute to 
the men of our armed services who par- 
ticipated in this mission. I described 
the operation and its success in my week- 
ly newsletter to my constituents, and I 
include it in the Record as a tribute to 
the officers and men who served so well: 

Dear FELLOW Texan: When I first received 
word that a blizzard had begun in the Pan- 
handle, I knew that human lives might be 
endangered and that thousands of cattle 
might be stranded without feed in the driv- 
ing, drifting snow. I telephoned my friend 
Maj. Gen. Selden Simpson in Amarillo and 
offered my help should the National Guard 
division he commands—the famous 36th Di- 
vision—require the help of the U.S. Army or 
Air Force in alleviating distress. General 
Simpson said he would keep me advised of 
the situation. We both recognized that an 
airdrop of cattle feed might be necessary 
before the storm abated. 

Late Thursday night, General Simpson 
telephoned to inform me that Panhandle 
ranchers, particularly in Gray County, feared 
their herds would suffer heavy losses unless 
feed could be delivered to them. Blizzard- 
bound cattle had been without feed since the 
previous Monday, and General Simpson said 
losses would mount rapidly unless feed could 
be gotten to them within 36 hours. An air- 
drop of feed—a “haydrop”—appeared nec- 
essary, he said. He that cargo 
helicopters might be employed and said that 
men from Panhandle units of the 36th Di- 
vision stood ready to load the aircraft and 
mark drop zones. 

I then conferred with Lt. Gen. Carl H. 
Jark, the commanding general of the 4th 
Army at Fort Sam Houston in San Antonio. 
General Jark well understands the problems 
that can develop on the plains when a heavy 
snow storm strikes, and he promised imme- 


a hay drop to the stranded cattle. 
eral assigned the duty of working out the 
details to the 4th Army's young operations 
officer, Maj. Conrad K, Hausman. The job 
was one for the Army and the Army area 
command because the Defense Department 
has designated the Army as the action agent 
for coordinating the emergency assistance of 
all services when problems arise within the 
continental United States. 

Major Hausman obviously relishes such 
assignments—not only because they provide 
a means by which the Army can be of direct 
assistance to American citizens but also be- 
cause planning and executing such opera- 
tions provide good training for more warlike 
emergencies. 

Working closely with General Jark, Major 
Hausman quickly determined that the Air 
National Guard in Texas was not equipped 
for the task. The Texas ANG has fighter 
aircraft and a few reconhaisance helicopters 
but no cargo aircraft. Major Hausman con- 
tacted the 4th Air Force Reserve Region to 
determine the status of Reserve air crews 
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which might be coming on active duty for 
training or which might be on emergency 
call. He and General Jark had determined 
that the most suitable aircraft for the hay 
drop mission were C-119's, the old flying box- 
cars, and such planes were based at Kelly 
Air Force Base, San Antonio, and Ellington 
Air Force Base, Houston. Major Hausman 
lined up crews for four C-119’s at Ellington 
Air Force Base, home base of the 924th 
Squadron of the 446th Troop Carrier Wing. 
Crews were alerted and Major Hausman mes- 
saged headquarters in Washington for the 
necessary high-level approval. That was 
quick in coming, and at the Pentagon the 
people who knew of the plans for the opera- 
tion dubbed it “The Case of the Hungry 

Meanwhile, General Jark's staff members 
were in contact with General Simpson and 
also with me and with Maj. Gen. Dwight O. 
Monteith, the commanding general at Ama- 
rillo Air Force Base. All was in readiness 
for the planes to fly from Houston to Ama- 
rillo to begin loading hay—but as of Friday 
afternoon not enough hay had been rounded 
up. While waiting for the hay to be ac- 
cumulated, General Simpson reported to me, 
he was dispatching National Guardsmen in 
trucks to go to the ranches to see if they 
could push through to the pastures. 

At noon Saturday, the four planes of the 
924th Squadron reached Amarillo Air Force 
Base and hay was loaded aboard. Through 
that afternoon and on into Sunday after- 
noon, the wonderful crewmen of the 924th 
flew sortie after sortie over 5 Panhandle 
counties, dropping more than 2,200 bales of 
hay to the cattle below. So hungry were 
the cattle that as the planes around 
for a second pass over the fields, the men 
aboard could see the cattle beginning to eat 
hay dropped to them moments before. Gen- 
eral Simpson reported to me that the opera- 
tion was highly successful. “The ranchers 
were 100 percent enthusiastic about it,” he 
said. “It saved their necks.” The good 
news that came this week was that the air 
drop helped reduce cattle losses from the 
storm far below the loss experienced in the 
1957 blizzard. 

To General Jark and Major Hausman, Gen- 
eral Simpson, General Monteith, and their 
staffs—and to the flying crewmen of the 
924th Squadron at Ellington—my heartiest 
„ and thanks for a job well 

one. 


In Memoriam of John F. Kennedy and 
Francis E. Walter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include two truly moving trib- 
utes paid in memory of the late President, 
John F. Kennedy, and our beloved col- 
league and friend, Francis E. Walter, 
as they appear in the 1963 annual report 
by Mr. William F. Jones, president of the 
Easton National Bank and Trust Co., of 
Easton, Pa., and by Messrs. Hubert J. 
Horan, Jr., chairman of the board, James 
D. Henderson, vice of the 
board, and J. Harrison Jones, president 
of the Broad Street Trust Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

The first of these memorial tributes 
reads as follows: 
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It is with regret we record the passing 
on May 31, 1963, of one of our oldest di- 
rectors from point of service. The Honorable 
Francis E. Walter, former Member of the U.S. 
House of Representatives, a director of this 
bank since January 12, 1932, served with dig- 
nity, loyalty, and selflessness. His devotion 
to the affairs of the bank will be long and 
gratefully remembered. 


The second tribute is as follows: 


Nineteen hundred and sixty-three will al- 
ways be remembered as the year in which 
a youthful, courageous, and very popular 
President was assassinated without rhyme 
or reason. President Kennedy was a man 
of great good will and a real American. 

Who will ever forget the picture of the 
President and Mrs. Kennedy, their faces 
radiant with happiness, greeting the crowd 
at the Dallas Airport, and the picture tak- 
en the same day of Mrs. Kennedy stand- 
ing on the steps of the hospital where the 
President had died, her face a picture of 
misery and her dress splattered with her 
husband’s blood? 

Let all of us in the words of the liturgy 
of the church of which President Kennedy 
was & commumicant, say “Eternal rest grant 
unto him, O Lord, and let perpetual light 
shine upon him.” 

In spite of our sorrow we still must look 
to the future. We must pick up the pieces, 
rebuild our world, and go forward. 

A kind fate aided and abetted by John 
F. Kennedy, picked Lyndon B. Johnson as the 
Democratic candidate for Vice President. For 
this we can indeed be grateful. 

President Johnson by reason of experi- 
ence and temperament is eminently quali- 
fied to carry the burden thrust upon him. 

In 1963 our country, as well as our bank, 


merger with our company in 
cember 1946. Mr. Walter had been a vice 
president of our bank since 1949 and was 
most helpful by his sound advice and in- 
tellectual integrity. He will be sorely missed. 
Mr. Walter was an extremely able lawyer 
and had been a Member of Congress from 
1933 to the date of his death. He was one 
of the most powerful men in Congress, high- 
ly respected by Republicans and Democrats. 
He was a Deputy Speaker of the House (ap- 
pointed by Speaker Rayburn), chairman of 
the Democratic caucus, chairman of the Im- 
migration Committee, chairman of the Un- 
American Activities Committee and rank- 
ing member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. Most important, he was sincerely 
loved by all who knew him. 


Lestslative: Policies of the American 
Medical Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, recently I asked the legislative 
representative of the American Medical 
Association to furnish me a review of 
the position of the association on legis- 
lation in the ist session of the 88th Con- 
gress. 

I asked for this information in view of 
my deep interest in the welfare and 
health of our people and at the same 
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time recognizing the importance of this 

great organization and the influence it 

has on the American public. For thein- 
formation of all Members of the House, 

Mr. Speaker, I insert, at this point in the 

Recor», the review of the policies of the 

AMA as submitted to.me: 

REVIEW OF LEGISLATIVE POLICIES OF THE AMER- 
ICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION: 88TH CONGRESS, 
ist SESSION 
During the ist session of the 88th Con- 

gress, the American Medical Association sub- 

mitted 25 statements to congressional com- 
mittees. Twenty-two of these statements 
were concerned with 15 subjects on which 
legislation was introduced. Of the 15 sub- 
jects, the association, in the nin, favored 

10, opposed 4, and partially opposed 1. Three 

of the subjects opposed by the association 

were also opposed by the Kennedy adminis- 
tration. The three remaining statements 
submitted by the association were of an in- 
formational character. 

The following is a brief report, by subject, 
of the policy statements of the American 

Medical Association. 


AGED 


H.R. 297 and others: Office for senior citi- 
zens in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

AMA position: Opposed the establishment 
of a separate Federal agency for aging as 
being unnecessary in that the activities of 
the Federal agencies concerned with this sub- 
ject are presently being coordinated by an 
existing Office of Aging in the Welfare Ad- 
ministration in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, or by the President's 
Council on Aging. 

Administration position: Opposed the es- 
tablishment of a separate office of aging. 

am POLLUTION 


H.R. 6518: Glean Air Act. 

AMA position: Favored all provisions ex- 
cept that which authorized court action by 
the Federal Government. The association 
believes existing judicial machinery offers an 
adequate remedy. 

Administration position: Favored a modi- 
fied Federal court action provision. 

CIVIL DEFENSE 

H.R. 8200: Construction of public fallout 
shelters, 

AMA position: Fayored the principle; sug- 
gested amendments to the bill. 

Administration position: Favored. 

H.R. 5517: Civil defense appropriations, 

AMA position: Favored appropriations to 
complete shelter program and for stocking 
of shelters. 

Administration position: Favored. 

DOCTOR DRAFT 

H.R, 2438: Extension of Doctor Draft Act. 

AMA position: Favored, with the recom- 
mendation that the extension be for a shorter 
period. 

Administration position: Favored. 

EDUCATION 

H.R. 12: prea Professions Educational 
Assistance Ac 

AMA 2 Favored construction pro- 
‘visions. Opposed the loan provisions on the 
basis that funds for this purpose are avail- 
able from other sources, including the as- 
sociation’s medical education loan guaran- 
tee program, 

Administration position: Favored. 
HEALTH CARE UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY 

H.R. 3920: Hospital Insurance Act of 1963. 

AMA position: Opposed as unnecessary, 
inordinately expensive, and a-threat to the 
health care of all Americans. 

Administration position: Favored. 

MENTAL ILLNESS AND RETARDATION 

5.1576; Mental Retardation Facilities and 
8 Mental Health Centers Construc- 
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AMA position: Pavored the construction 
provisions. Opposed the initial staffing of 
community mental health centers in the be- 
lief that this is a community responsibility 
and that if reliance were placed on a Federal 
subsidy for staffing, the role of the Federal 
Government as a provider of funds would not 
easily be terminated. 

Administration position: Favored. 

HR. 7544: Maternal and child health and 
mental retardation planning amendments. 

AMA position: Favored; suggested minor 
amendments. 

Administration position: Favored. 


MILITARY PHYSICIANS’ PAY 


H.R. 5555: Increased incentive pay for mili- 
tary physicians and dentists. 

AMA position: Favored. 

Administration position: Favored, 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

H.R, 2410; Public Health Service reorgan- 
ization, 

AMA position: Favored, with a suggested 
amendment relating to retention of the Sur- 
geon General's authority to t the Di- 
rector of the National Institutes of Health 
and other bureau chiefs from the Regular 
Corps of the Public Health Service. 

Administration position: Favored, 


SEAMEN 


S. 978: PHS medical care for persons en- 
gaged or self-employed on U.S. vessels. 

AMA position: Opposed on the basis that 
such care is not justified either by need or 
by any special relationship of the benefici- 
aries to the Federal Government. The as- 
sociation believes such care should be pro- 
vided by voluntary health insurance, 

Administration position: Favored. 

TAXATION 
H.R. 8363: Medical expense deduction pro- 


percent floor on drug expenses. Opposed 5 
percent floor on deductions, Suggested 
liberalizing amendments. 
Administration position: Favored. 
VETERANS 


H.R. 8009: Nursing home care for veterans, 

AMA position: Opposed because most bene- 
ficiaries would be veterans with non-service- 
connected disabilities. 

Administration position: Opposed. 

WATER POLLUTION 

S. 649: Water Pollution.Control Act amend- 
ments. 

AMA position: Opposed transfer of pro- 
gram administration from the Public Health 
Service to a new agency on the basis that 
it would be detrimental to the health of the 
public and would not result in an improved 
program. 

Administration position: Opposed the es- 
tablishment of a new agency. 


Practical Economy Contrasted With 
Theoretical Savings 


EXTENSION mh 9 


HON. DAVID N. HENDERSON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board has before it a 
proceeding to determine the feasibility of 
establishing an area airport at Toddy, 
N.C., to replace local air service now in 
effect at Rocky Mount, Kinston, and 
Goldsboro, N.C. An editorial in the 
Goldsboro News-Argus clearly states the 
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central point at issue and reveals some 
interesting economic data. I commend 
this editorial as interesting reading not 
only in connection with this specific pro- 
ceeding, but to all Members concerned 
about practical economy as contrasted 
with theoretical savings: 

We Coup Save $1,000 sx SPENDING $58,500 

Any day now, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
should be making its decision regarding a 
proposed central airport serving eastern 
North Carolina. 

‘There is no reason to suspect that the CAB 
will do anything but reaffirm the repeated 
findings and decisions of the past. 

They are that the central airport idea— 
as desirable as it might be in some loca- 
tions—simply is not feasible for eastern 
North Carolina if the communities are to 
have adequate commercial air service. 

Hearings were held recently in Washing- 
ton at the request of Greenville and some 
other communities not now receiving air 
service. Eastern North Carolina must be 
concerned over the lack of service to such 
communities as Greenville, Such service is 
important to their future growth and indus- 
trial development. 

But a plan that would result in inadequate 
service for all communities is not the solu- 
tion to the problem. 

Greenville has maintained that if the serv- 
ice were concentrated at a central fleld at 
Toddy, 80 percent of the traffic now gen- 
erated at the surrounding cities would mi- 
grate there. 

Piedmont Airlines says its surveys have 
shown that only 25 percent of the traffic 
would be retained. The remainder would 
either use other methods of transportation 
or go to more distant air terminals where 
better scheduling would be available. 

There have been many inconsistencies in 
the argument over a central airport. 

The bureau of economic regulation—the 
only disinterested agency to our knowledge 
that has favored the central airport—says 
substantial savings would be realized by the 
Post. Office Department if all the airmail 
were taken to one instead of three airports. 

The Post Office Department made a study. 
It found that it would, indeed, save $1,000 
a year in air transportation costs. But it 
would cost an additional $58,500 a year in 
messenger service getting the mail from the 
central airport to the surrounding post offices. 

Eastern North Carolina communities have 
spent many thousands of dollars in their 
effort to get commercial air service. Because 
the issue continues to be unresolved after 
years. of study and hearings, they are spend- 
ing many thousands more to retain the serv- 
ice they have won. Facilities which are 
planned to take care of the service are held 
in abeyance while a final decision is reached. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board and the com- 
munities which challenge the service which 
every examiner has found to be proper and 
most feasible, should take into considera- 
tion the time and money—and 
the delay and inconvenience of the failure 
to reach and accept a final decision. 

Hopefully the CAB wil lose no time in 


fully it will let the communities that now 
have service concentrate on developing more 
air traffic rather than having to constantly 
expend energies and funds arguing an issue 
which already has been settled. 
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Veterinary Medicine’s Role 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, in an edi- 
torial February 1, the Daily Oklahoman 
of Oklahoma City called attention to the 
important role of veterinary medicine 
and the mounting demand for services in 
this field. 

My bill, H.R. 9820, which is a com- 
panion measure to that of the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Anprews] would au- 
thorize Federal matching grants for con- 
struction of the veterinary school facili- 
ties so badly needed if the estimated 
demand of some 47,000 veterinarians by 
1980, more than twice the present num- 
ber, is to be met. 

The Daily Oklahoman's 
follows: 

VETERINARY MEDICINE'S ROLE 


Although its role in protecting public 
health and aiding our economy surpasses the 
ordinary conception, veterinary medicine has 
not received all the attention it should. We 
are fortunate in having at Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater, one of the 5 veteri- 
nary medical schools of 16 States making up 
the Southern Regional Education Board. 

Many urban dwellers think of veterinary 
medicine mostly in terms of treatment for 
dogs and cats. Perhaps these people are 
aware generally of veterinary inspection ac- 
tivities in packing and other food processing 
plants engaged in interstate commerce. Yet 
small animal practice is done by only 17 per- 
cent of licensed veterinarians in the Nation. 
Some of them deal with other small animals 
as well. There are only 5,500 modern doc- 
tors of veterinary medicine In the southern 
region and they work in many professional 
areas, There is a demand for many more. 
The goal is 50,000 by 1980. 

Through fieldwork, research, and private 
practice and the U.S. Public Health Service, 
veterinarians have contributed to progress 
against hookworm, food poisoning, cancer, 
and heart disease. They have aided in fight- 
ing malaria, yellow fever, and tick-borne 
typhus, all of which diseases have been severe 
plagues of the South, although their eventual 
elimination can be foreseen. 

By illustration, there was a recent joint 
battle in a southern State against a puzzling 
regpiratory outbreak that affected many 
townspeople. Teamwork disclosed this was 
caused by sheepshearers who contracted the 
original illness from sheep infected with 
anthrax, One researcher, working on cardiac 
problems in dogs, obtained information valu- 
able in the treatment of pulmonary hyper- 
tension in man. Veterinarians serve also as 
epidemiologists where there are many cross- 
currents affecting both human and animal 
lives. Many veterinarians are engaged in re- 
search for governmental and private agencies. 

With all their other activities more than 
half of all veterinarians are engaged in agri- 
cultural work, primarily livestock disease 
prevention, care and elimination. Aside from 
meat inspection, or milk and dairy product 
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investigation, the most direct benefit from 
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this to the general public is economic, In 
Oklahoma alone it amounts to thousands 
of dollars annually. 

The school of veterinary medicine at Okla- 
homa State was started in 1947 because of a 
popular demand by livestock interests. This 
is not.a brief or simple course. The average 
student who earns a degree has had 6 years 
of schooling before he acquires a State U- 
cense to practice. Two years of preveterinary 
study is followed by 4 years of professional 
study. The attrition rate is relatively high. 
Oklahoma draws students for its school from 
many States. Placement is no problem. 


Urban Renewal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, several 
times over the last several months I have 
commented on the urban renewal pro- 
gram, each time clearly indicating my 
support for it. I have taken this position 
because I believe that community im- 
provement through the elimination of 
slum and blight and the causes thereof 
is_essential to the public welfare. 

I have said and I repeat that, in my 
opinion, the Federal Government has a 
responsibility to help local communities 
in their efforts to redevelop slum areas, 
including downtown areas. 

Last week Commissioner William L. 
Slayton of the Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration was in my home city of Roches- 
ter to address the chamber of commerce. 
While there he had an opportunity to 
visit what he said was one of the finest 
of all downtown renewal projects that 
he has seen—the Midtown Plaza project. 

What makes this project unique is the 
fact that it was undertaken and com- 
pleted without any Federal financial as- 
sistance. 

Without the excellent cooperation be- 
tween private enterprise and local gov- 
ernment, this multimillion-dollar shop- 
ping and business complex would not 
have been possible. However, there are 
times and situations when even this type 
of cooperation is not adequate to en- 
able the locality and its citizens to do 
the job in urban renewal that they want 
and need to do. Thus it is that Roches- 
ter now has in planning or underway 
five federally assisted urban renewal 
projects having a total grant reserva- 
tion ox allocation of over $28 million. 

Like Midtown Plaza, these projects are 
vitally important to Rochester, and they 
also represent close cooperation between 
private enterprise and governmental ac- 
tion. It is obvious that wherever there 
is a successful project there also is this 
type of cooperation, and where there 
is this cooperation there also will be a 
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successful project. This was the theme 
of Commissioner Slayton’s message to 
the chamber of commerce, which I in- 
sert in the Recorp at this point: 

REMARKS BY WILLIAM L. SLAYTON, COMMIS- 

SIONER, URBAN RENEWAL ADMINISTRATION, 

HovsiInc anD Home FINANCE AGENCY aT THE 

ROCHESTER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ROCHES= 

ven, N. X., Pesavary 14, 1964 

I am happy to be here today because it 
gives me an opportunity to discharge a year- 
old obligation. A year ago I was scheduled 
to speak in Rochester, but urgent business 
prevented my trip. So here I am on my very 
first visit to your city. 

What I have seen here impresses me great- 
ly. Your imaginative and successful mid- 
town plaza has recelved fustifiable national 
acclaim, Your four federally assisted ur- 
ban renewal projects show a diversity and 
practicality that augur well for sound con- 
tribution to the future growth and health of 
your city. And your undertaking of a 
community renewal program, the timetable 
lor renewal achievement in Rochester, is 
clear evidence of the comprehensive view 
that your people take of urban renewal and 
its possibilities. 

And I am happy to be here as a guest of 
your chamber of commerce.. There seems 
to be an effort, eminently lacking in suc- 
cess thus far, I am glad to say, to prove some 
sort of incompatibility between urban re- 
newnl and the social and economic philoso- 
phies of business organiaztions, such as 
chambers of commerce. Yet compatibility, 
I believe, is rather the watchword here today, 
as. it is in so many other American cities. 

But more of that later. I would like to 
Speak first of the urban renewal program, 
and give you some idea of its accomplish- 
ments. Then I would like to show you how 
closely we on the Government side have been 
hewing to the line laid down by Congress in 
the Housing Act of 1949: “Private enterprise 
shall be encouraged to serve as large a part 
of the total need as it can.” 

Now, how did the urban renewal program 
start? Beginning in the 1930's, it became 
quite apparent to students of the urban 
scene that our cities were deteriorating at 
an rate. Exhaustive studies car- 
ried out by the Federal Government and 
voluminous testimony from local business- 
men and officials outlined quite clearly the 
problems involved and indicated the neces- 
Sary solutions. The findings are still quite 
valid today. - 

To a great extent, the growth and persis- 
tence of blight has its roots in the inability 
of private enterprise to rebuild—without 
aid—the deteriorating parts of the city to 
meet changing needs and functions of urban 
areas. There are two basic obstacles. First, 
the entrepreneur faces the problem of as- 
sembling a number of parcels, under diverse 
ownerships, in order to create a tract large 
enough to support efficient, modern develop- 
Ment and at the same time withstand the 
effects of adjacent blight. One or two “hold- 
outs“ can and sometimes do block his plans. 

The second obstacle is the tremendously 
high cost. The acquisition costs to a private 
developer would often reflect inflated, spec- 
ulatlve values. They would also include 
the costs of existing structures which, 
though deteriorating and obsolete, do have 
an economic value that becomes a signifi- 
cant item of cost when they are demolished 
to make way for new buildings. 

The answer to. these obstacles provided by 
Congress was title I of the Housing Act of 
1949. Briefly, it provided a system of loans 
and grants and technical assistance to com- 
munities to help them undertake urban re- 
newal, 

By enacting title I, Congress clearly indi- 
cated that the clearance and redevelopment 
of blighted areas was a national objective, 
that private enterprise could not do it alone, 
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that public power to assemble land was nec- 
assary, and that the public costs should be 
shared by Federal and local governments. 
In providing for a Federal sharing In the 
costs, the Congress r two hard 
facts. First, our cities were financially 
strapped—as they continue to be—by the 
squeeze between rising municipal expendi- 
tures and limited taxable resources. Sec- 
ondly, and I think equally important, the 
Congress acknowledged that urban blight. was 
@-national problem and that the afflicted 
cities could not be expected to solve it alone. 
The human, social, and economic costs of 
slums spread far beyond municipal boun- 
daries. 


At the outset, urban renewal was, by law, 
orlenteg toward residential renewal. How- 
ever, in 1954 Congress made an important 
change. It authorized the use of 10 percent 
of Federal urban renewal grant funds for 
nonresidential projects. This was gradually 
increased to 30 percent in the Housing Act of 
1961. 

This increase in the authority to under- 
take nonresidential projects illustrates an 
important trend in the urban renewal 
process. It has reflected a growing awareness 
of the importance of using renewal to re- 
vitalize the economic base and the taxable 
resources of cities, large and small. It has 
recognized the contribution of urban renewal 
in creating better job opportunities as well as 
in improving housing conditions. These two 
objectives of renewal are interdependent. 

Now, where do we stand today? About 
1,500 urban renewal projects are being car- 
ried out by nearly 750 cities. Of the original 
$4 billion authorized by Congress for urban 
renewal grants, all but about $200 million 
has been committed. 

We are now beginning to see some sub- 
stantial results from the urban renewal pro- 
gram. About 30 square miles of land have 


-been acquired and approximately 10 square 


miles have been committed to redevelopers. 
A good deal of construction has already 
taken place. 

You can see the results in such places as 
Lake Meadows and Prairie Shores in Chicago, 
the apartment. houses and shopping center 
and townhouses in Southwest Washington, 
the impressive office buildings in Constitu- 
tion Plaza in Hartford, the shopping center 
adjacent to downtown Lowell, Mass., the 
new downtown motel in Norfolk, the stun- 
ning office building in Charles Center in 
downtown Baltimore, the sports arena with 
the movable roof in downtown Pittsburgh, 
the new downtown complex in New Haven, 
to mention a very few. 

But let's get down to cases. One of the 
basic worries of cities is how to increase their 
diminishing tax bases, With the flight of 
middie and upper income families to the 
suburbs, followed to some degree by trade 
and industry, cities have been squeezed be- 
tween a rising volume of welfare services 
and decreasing tax revenues. One of the 
objectives of urban renewal has always been 
to sustain and increase the capacity of cities 
to meet these rising needs—and its impact 
thus far upon taxable values is noteworthy. 
Significant increases are already evident. 
After redevelopment, assessed values are 
averaging more than five times the values be- 
fore redevelopment. 

For example: 

The redevelopment of Southwest Washing- 
ton, D.C., is expected to produce about $48 
million annually in taxes as compared to 
about $600,000 previously, an increase of 
eight times in annual tax revenue. 

The Gratiot project in Detroit resulted in 
taxes increasing from $70,000 before redevel- 
opment to $512,000 after, and this occurred 
despite a 31-percent decrease in the taxable 
land area. 

Mayor Richard J. Daley of Chicago has 
stated that the annual tax revenues from 
27 redevelopment projects in his city are 
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expected to increase from 623 million to 
$4.8 million, 

Calexico, Calif. was the first city in 
that State to complete an urban renewal 
project. Before redevelopment, the 21-acre 
project paid $4,400 annually in property 
taxes. According to our latest information, 
the same area is now paying approximately 
$16,400. 

Prior to redevelopment, annual taxes on 
the properties in the Norfolk, Va., downtown 
project were $165,650. It is estimated that 
when redevelopment is completed, the an- 
nual taxes will amount to $375,000. 

The Clinton Park project in Oakland, 
Calif, a rehabilitation and conservation 
project, resulted in nearly $7 million worth 
of new construction, and tax revenues from 
the project area rose from $49,000 to $195,000 
upon completion. 

These tax revenue increases were obtained 
directly from land and improvements within 
the urban renewal project areas. It is our 
experience that urban renewal also generates 
new investment outside the project area 
particularly the fringes—and that this too 
results in higher assessed valuations and 
tax levies. However, as yet we have no way 
of measuring this increase. It is also sig- 
nificant that the tax revenue increases oc- 
curred despite the fact that in most of these 
projects urban renewal resulted also in an 
increase in the proportion of tax-exempt 
land—parks, playgrounds, and so on—in the 
redeveloped areas. 

Where do such tax revenues come from? 
For the most part, from private enterprise. 
An article in a recent issue of the Wall Street 
Journal describes how various communities 
are utilizing urban renewal to retain older 
industries and attract new ones. The article 
states, for example. * cities have recog- 
nized that companies can’t be kept in obso- 
lete, cramped plant they have outgrown, but 
must be helped to find new land on which 
they can put up roomier and more modern 
buildings. * * To get the land, many 
cities have begun federally assisted urban 
renewal projects.” The article goes on to 
tell how businessmen in various cities are 
teaming up with their local officials to de- 
velop new more efficient sites. 

With all of this new construction, em- 
ployment goes hand in hand * * * employ- 
ment in the construction of the new bulld- 
ings, and employment generated by the new 
enterprises. 

Let's take a small town—Morristown, 
Tenn. The Morristown Chamber of Com- 
merce has issued an attractive little leaflet 
on the benefits of urban renewal in its own 
community. It quotes the president of a 
local freight line as stating that, since ita 
move into the urban renewal project area, 
“volume of outbound traffic has increased 
some 43 percent over the same period of 
1961.” è A 

It quotes the owner of a chicken-process- 
ing plant as saying. When we have relocated 
into our new plant in the urban renewal area 
we will increase our chicken-processing oper- 
ation from 4,800 to 9,600 birds per hour. 
This increased production should provide jobs 
for 150 additional Morristown citizens.” 

The chamber of commerce leaflet also 
states that more than $200,000 in payrolls 
has already been engendered by urban re- 
newal in Morristown. _ 

I could go on and cite numerous other 


instances of economic growth stimulated by 
urban renewal, but I think you have the 
point. 


These are visible evidences of what urban 
renewal has accomplished in the way of re- 
building. As I have indicated, urban renewal 
also has cleared many square miles of slums 
and blighted areas and is also in the process 
of rehabilitating a good many more square 
miles of housfng that is still salvable. Urban 
renewal has also relocated more than 125,000 
families into decent, safe, and sanitary hous- 
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ing. In effect, urban renewal has become in 
this respect a program of rehousing families 
from slum and blighted areas into standard 
housing. 

When you look at this record of accom- 
plishment and the prospects for the future 
you can understand why President Johnson, 
in his recent message to Congress on hous- 
ing and community development, said, “The 
Federal program of urban renewal is today 
our principal instrument for restoring the 
hope and renewing the vitality of our older 
cities and wornout neighborhoods.” 

So much for the physical and social accom- 
plishments of the program. Now I would 
like to emphasize one of the philosophic con- 
cepts of urban renewal. That is, the reliance 
upon private enterprise for the rebuilding 
process as one of the most important aspects. 
It is a partnership between the city and the 
private entrepreneur to rebuild the city. 

This is a new kind of public-private rela- 
tionship, It requires the closest kind of col- 
laboration and the closest kind of under- 
standing on the part of each. On the one 
hand, the public—the city government— 
must understand that if private enterprise is 
to participate, private enterprise must be 
able to make a reasonable profit. 

Obviously, private en cannot and 
will not participate if it cannot make a 
profit. 

On the other hand, the private enterprise 
representative must also recognize that ur- 
ban renewal is a public program in which 

funds are being used to achieve public 
objectives. The renewal plan as adopted by 
the city is a statement of the city’s public 
objectives in the rebuilding of a particular 
area. Private enterprise must therefore rec- 
ognize that it must subject itself to the 
out of these public objectives. 
Hence, it must be sympathetic to and under- 
standing of these public objectives. 

How has business responded to these op- 
portunities and challenges of rebuilding and 
revitalizing our cities through urban re- 
newal? I have given you some instances, but 
I believe it would be well to probe a little 
deeper. 

Today, the great majority of cities with 
urban renewal programs have the support of 
their local chambers of commerce or other 
chief business organizations. In some cities 
the chamber has been a prime mover in the 
program, in others it has been an important 

factor. In still others, a special or- 
ganization, created with the blessing of the 
chamber, has been the urban renewal cata- 
lyst. 

We find chamber support in the old cities 
of the East, the small towns everywhere, the 
vigorous Great Lakes cities like Rochester; 
the newer cities of the west coast—cities all 
across our great land. Some examples are: 

Boston, where the chamber raised the 
money to pay Victor Gruen $150,000 to de- 
velop a downtown plan, with the idea that 
ultimately an urban renewal project will 
implement the plan. The chamber also 
financed some studies of the deteriorating 
waterfront area through a nonprofit corpora- 
tion sponsored by the chamber. 

Providence: Through the chamber itself 
as well as a number of other entities or- 
ganized by chamber members, the city’s 
redevelopment program has been assisted 
immeasurably. 

Hartford: When the original plan for the 
redevelopment of Constitution Plaza bogged 
down, it was the chamber of commerce that 
took an_active role in the negotiations that 
eventually brought about the Travelers In- 
surance sponsorship. 

Philadelphia: The chamber of commerce 
has actively supported the local renewal pro- 
gram and has worked closely with other 
groups in various aspects of the city’s over- 
all redevelopment program. -This includes 
such independent action groups as the Phil- 
adelphia Industrial Development Corp., the 
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Greater Philadelphia Movement, and the Old 
Philadelphia Corp. Many of the members 
and officers of the chamber are among the 
leaders of these groups. The chamber has 
also encouraged and stimulated the efforts 
of the West Philadelphia Corp. in its pro- 
gram to upgrade the western section of the 
ci 


ty. 

Newark: As in Hartford, the chamber was 
a prime force in inducing Prudential and 
Mutual Benefit Life not to move from New- 
ark, but to get behind renewal efforts. As 
a result, Newark has seen a halt in the 
exodus of business and population, and for 
the first time in a generation, the ever- 
spiralling real estate tax rate has been stabil- 
ized. The chamber has issued a series of 
reports on the program. 

Washington and Little Rock: Both cities 
have active downtown progress groups. In 
Little Rock the movement has been actively 
supported by the chamber of commerce, and 
in Washington by the board of trade. 

Atlanta's Chamber of Commerce has been 
one of the most vocal advocates of urban 
renewal of any such group in the United 
States. Its monthly magazine has reported 
periodically on the status of the program 
and its benefits. 

San Antonio has strong support for urban 
renewal from its chamber. A subsidiary of 
the chamber is advocating a “HemisFair" to 
be established in an urban renewal project. 

Woodbridge, NJ.: One of the first com- 
munities in the country to undertake a 
community renewal program in advance of 
any project activity, Woodbridge experienced 
a tremendous growth in recent years. One 
of the largest townships in the State, it is 
really a collection of loosely knit neighbor- 
hoods. The chamber, Jaycees, and a Citizens’ 
Redevelopment Commission all collaborated 
in bringing about the survey. 

Sacramento, Calif.: One of the best pro- 
grams in the country has resulted in a tre- 
mendously improved downtown environment 
and a major revamping of the approaches 
to the State capitol. Throughout, the cham- 
ber, has taken a very active supporting role. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: The chamber has been 
an active proponent of urban renewal since 
its inception. It has a special Urban Re- 
development Committee that acts as liaison 
between the business community and the 
local renewal agency. 

In this idscussion, I have touched on a 
number of points. Most of them I hope 
haye been of close personal importance to 
you, because I know of your pride in your 
city. This is the thought I would like to 
leave with you: 

Today we have the greatest opportunity in 
our national to strengthen our cities. 
Whatever we do—or fall to do—will have its 
effects far a long, long time. Let us do the 
best we can—using every tool, every instru- 
ment, every program available. In this way, 
we may leave to future generations the kind 
of cities and Nation that past generations 
could only perceive in hopes and dreams, 


Harry W. Kalich 


SPEECH 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1964 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, Harry 
W. Kalich, chief talley clerk of the House, 
is retiring at the end of February after 
almost 18 years of service with us. After 
an earlier career in government in New 
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York he first came to Washington to 
serve as secretary to Congressman 
James A. Roe and subsequently assumed 
the duties in the House of Representa- 
tives which he has performed so ably. 

Harry Kalich has been a devoted pub- 
lic servant, performing an essential func- 
tion which requires accurate, careful, 
and meticulous work. Now, on the basis 
of doctor's orders, he is compelled to ac- 
cept much-deserved retirement. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of his fine service 
to you and to Members as a whole, I be- 
lieve it altogether fitting that coupled 
with our expressions of regret at his re- 
tirement that we wish him every success, 
happiness, and a return to good health. 
We are extremely grateful to him for 
his devoted and distinguished service 
over these many years. 


Diplomatic Academy 
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HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr, QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker 


We're almost babes in the woods when it 
comes to international diplomacy, 


These are the words of William F. 
Freehoff, Jr., whose editorials over radio 
station WKPT in Kingsport, Tenn., have 
won for him nationwide acclaim. 

In the following editorial, Mr. Free- 
hoff has hit the heart of an age-old 
problem—a poorly trained diplomatic 
corps; in fact, he has presented what 
could very well be the ultimate solution 
to our dilemma. Therefore, I want to 
share Mr. Freehoff's hard-hitting state- 
ments with my colleagues and the read- 
ers of the CONGRESIONAL RECORD: 

This fine country of ours is almost 190 
years old; yet, we're almost babes in the 
woods when it comes to international diplo- 
macy. European nations all too often make 
us look pretty sick when diplomatic negotia- 
tions get underway. Our strongest suit is 
the fact that we are the richest country 
on the face of the earth; hence we can 
throw some weight around when finances 
enter the picture. We are also the most 
powerful Nation on earth, which also helps 
in negotiations. 

After those two factors, we fall on our 
faces many times. The image we create 
around the world is something short of 
enviable in altogether too many cases. Most 
of our diplomats of top rank are political 
appointees. A post of Ambassador to some 
European country is usually a choice politi- 
cal plum given for hard work and/or money 
in the current President's campaign. Some 
of these appointments have been almost 
disastrous for us. 

Why wouldn't it be an excellent idea for 
this country to establish an actual diplomatic 
academy similar to West Point, Annapolis, 
the Air Force Academy, Coast Guard Acad- 
emy, and so on? Nobody argues seriously 
the merits of the service academies; we have 
seen how valuable they are to our military 
services. Yet, we allow our diplomatic corps 
to come from people who do not have the 
necessary specialized training to cope with 
other diplomats who are thoroughly ground- 
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ed in their field. Too many of our diplomats 
cannot even speak the native tongue of the 
land to which they are accredited as an 
Ambassador. 

In talking with people who have been 
Overseas a great deal and who are intensely 
interested in international affairs, we hear 
much too often that our State Department 
has and is falling down on the job pretty 
badly. 

If we expect to improve our international 
Position in diplomacy, we must get started 
toward the establishment of such a diplo- 
matic academy. 

Think about it. 


VFW Key Objections for 1964 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED B. ROONEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, as a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, I have been 
tremendously impressed by the forthright 
and intelligent presentation of informa- 
tion and programs by our highly respect- 
ed veterans organizations. Only yester- 
day, for example, the committee was giv- 
en the opportunity to hear testimony by 
Douglas H. McGarrity, national com- 
mander of the Disabled American Veter- 
ans. It was a truly fine presentation of 
facts and a fine outline of the DAV’s goals 
for the men who depend upon it for guid- 
ance and leadership. 

Along these lines, a recent publication 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars has come 
to my attention through the good offices 
of the organization's dedicated com- 
mander in chief, Mr. Joseph J. Lombardo. 
It is titled Key Objectives for 1964.“ I 
believe it is one of the most comprehen- 
sive and humane summaries I have seen 
concerning the overall aims of the VFW, 
and I am sure it.expresses the views of 
Most American veterans who are mem- 
bers of this organization and others 
which perform similar services for them. 
i 3 admirable publication of the VFW 

ollows: 


Key OBJECTIVES FOR 1964 
(Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 

States, Joseph J. Lombardo, commander in 

chief) 

VETERANS LEGISLATION E 

Down through the years the VFW has 
earnestly tried to represent the Nation's 
veterans in the Halis of Congress, State legis- 
latures, the White House, and other Federal 
bureaus and agencies. Without this repre- 
sentation, it is doubtful that the generous 
program of veterans’ rights and benefits 
which we enjoy today would ever have come 
into being. 

Experience reveals that public officials are 
busy men and women. A brief digest of the 
highlights of the resolutions is believed to be 
the best approach to presenting the VFW 
Program. The absence of a particular ap- 
Proved national convention resolution from 
these key objectives does not mean that the 
resolution will not receive vigorous VFW sup- 
Port. The four key points follow: 

Establish a standing Veterans’ 
Committee in the Senate. 

Additional nursing home beds for long- 
term chronically ill invalid veterans. 


Affairs 
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Liberalize the pension program for aged 
and disabled veterans. 

Vigorous opposition to governmental ef- 
forts to weaken and eliminate veterans’ pref- 
erence in Federal civil service. 

Other important objectives, based on reso- 
lutions proferred by the 1963 delegates, and 
slated for keen support, cover elevation of 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
Cabinet rank, and the continued favorable 
consideration of compensation rates for the 
service disabled, including dependency and 
indemnity compensation payable to widows, 
children, and dependent parents of veterans 
who died from service-connected disabilities. 

Equally important on the committee's list 
is the provision to provide national service 
life insurance to veterans unable to obtain 
commercial life insurance due to service- 
connected disabilities and reopening of the 
NSLI program for 1 year to permit World 
War II and Korean conflict veterans an op- 
portunity to obtain up to $10,000 insurance. 
Other objectives include outpatient treat- 
ment for all veterans entitled to permanent 
and total disability pension payments, edu- 
cation assistance to children of veterans who 
are permanently and totally disabled from 
wartime service-connected disability and the 
continuation of veterans’ preference by vet- 
erans' employment service in local State em- 
ployment offices throughout the Nation. 


NATIONAL SECURITY 


A preamble, incorporated with the major 
VFW objectives for 1964, was adopted. It 
reads as follows: 

“Our Nation and the free world have en- 
tered another era of peril. 

“The danger is not new, but it Is even 
more perilous as communism seeks to gen- 
erate a feeling of security, friendship, and 
good will—all for the purpose of dulling the 
alertness, weakening the will, and reducing 
the military defenses of the United States 
and our allies. While the Kremlin smiles, 
Communist aggression, sabotage, and sub- 
version continue relentlessly on a global 
scale. Communist deception must not suc- 
ceed by inducing our Nation to seek peace 
by appeasement, or to reduce our military 
power by false budget savings. 

“Our Nation’s survival depends on our Na- 
tion's strength,” 

The program follows: 

Enactment of adequate pay scales for mili- 
tary personnel. 

Support large-scale military family hous- 
ing and modern barracks. 

Establish facilities for dependents in mili- 
tary hospitals. ‘ 

Resist efforts of commercial interests 
reduce or eliminate Px's and commissaries, 
and restore such service as has been re- 
stricted. y 

Expand high school and college ROTC. 

Assure U.S. leadership, peaceful and mili- 
tary, in space. 

Continue development of manned aircraft, 
manned bomber force, and build new manned 
interceptors. 

Establish Army strength of at least 1 mil- 
lion. Modernize weaponry. 

National Guard of at least 400,000, Re- 
serve of 300,000. See aerial mobility for 
Army. 

Exploit nuclear power for aircraft car- 
riers and other surface ships and support 
adequate ship and construction program. 

Support of Jolnt Chiefs of Staff system. 

Full support of positive civil defense in- 
centive program. 

Provide foreign aid only to countries of 
free world. 

Oppose any appeasement in West Berlin 
and Cuba. Enforce Monroe Doctrine. Also 
retain full U.S. control of Guantanamo Base. 

Withdraw from U.N. if Red China is seated. 

Support all-out moves to beat Communists 
in South Vietnam. 


Back NATO buildup as bulwark against 
Reds. 
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NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


James E. van Zandt, chairman, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

John W. Mahan, Montana. 

Merton B. Tice, South Dakota. 

Peter Stack, Texas. 

Weldon Le Roy Maddox, Maryland. 

E. Spencer Walton, Indiana. 

Daniel S. Brady, New York. 

Leonard E. Friedlander, New York. 

J, Rufus Klawans, California. 

Dayid C. Doten, Tennessee. 

John J. Gammick, Nevada. 

Joe T, Wood, Georgia. 

David S. Taylor, South Carolina, 

William E. Tomek, Nebraska. 

Alcuin G. Loehr, Minnesota. 

Frank G. Hahn, New Jersey. 

Harold J. Burke, New York. 

George F. Senner, Jr., Arizona. 

Olen E. Holmes, Maine. 

J. Caleb Boggs, Delaware. 

Sverre Roang, Wisconsin. 

Richard L. Roudebush, Indiana. 

NATIONAL SECURITY COMMITTEE 

T. C. Connell, chairman, Texas. 

Adm. Arleigh Burke, U.S. Navy (retired), 
consultant, Washington, D.C. 

Louis G. Feldmann, Pennsylvania, 

Charles C. Ralls, Washington. 

Paul C. Wolman, Maryland. 

Louis E. Starr, Oregon. 

James Earl Rudder, Texas. 

Edward I. Condren, New York. 

Guy J. Swope, Pennsylvania. 

Carl C. Banno, New York. 

Leon G. Turrou, Paris, France. 

J. T. Rutherford, Texas, 

James Comedy, Ohio. 

Lee Summers, Idaho. 

Leon B, Buer, Michigan. 

Patrick E. Carr, Louisiana, 

Harry J. Wilters, Jr., Alabama. 

Roy E. Frazier, Jr., Ilinois. 

Robert K. Christenberry, New York, 

Billy J. Langston, Okinawa. 

NATIONAL CIVIL DEFENSE COMMITTEE 


J. Wellington Rupp, chairman, Washing- 
ton. 


Northwestern University Helps United 
States Aim for Moon—Great Gains 
Made in the Teaching of Astronomy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
following Chicago Tribune article of Feb- 
ruary 19, 1964, describes some of the work 
in the U.S. space effort which is being 
carried on by the Astronomy Department 
a Northwestern University in Evanston, 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY HELPS UwNrttp 

STATES AIM ror Moon—Great Gains MADE 

IN THE TEACHING OF ASTRONOMY 

(By Frank Hughes) 

The moon is the immediate target of Amer- 
ica’s multibillion dollar space effort, and if 
and when the United States reaches that 
great satellite with something better than 
unmanned probes, Northwestern University 
seems certain to share in the responsibility 
and credit. 

The space age has reoriented and reju- 
venated the science of astronomy, transform- 
ing it from the “poor cousin” of the sciences 
toa vital necessity for space success. 
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Northwestern already has rejuvenated its 
astronomy department, tailoring it for fron- 
tier conquests in space, and with the addition 
of the $3,200,000 Lindheimer Astronomical 
Research Center on the northern tip of the 
new lake-fill campus in Evanston, North- 
western University will be in a position to 
help decide where, how, and when man goes 
in space. 

CENTER PROVIDED BY GRANT 

Dr. J. Allen Hynek, who came to Evanston 
in 1960 to head the astronomy department, 
will direct the Lindheimer Center, known as 
LARC, made possible by a grant from the 
family of the late Benjamin Lindheimer, 
well-known sportsman. 

Dr. Hynek and the associates he has 
brought to Northwestern have a string of ac- 
complishments that virtually guarantees 
Northwestern University’s participation in 
any moon effort. With him is Dr. Karl G. 
Henize, an astrophysicist and specialist in 
observation astronomy in the southern 
hemisphere, and Dr. William T, Powers, an 


. Clectrical engineer who is a specialist in the 


moon project. Dr. Hynek himself, at 53, is 
an example of the modern expert in man’s 
oldest science. 

“The role of director of an astronomical 
center is touchy,” he said. “You can't just 
go gungho into space. You have to keep 
one foot on solid old-fashioned astronomy. 
We are adding five full-time faculty mem- 
bers in the next 3 years. 

ADD AN ASTROPHYSICIST 

“We already have added a Chinese astro- 
physicist to strengthen our theoretical side. 
We also want two young men who grew up in 
modern astronomy with the idea that going 
to the moon is just natural. And we are 
going to add two others to continue appli- 
cation of television techniques to astronomy, 
the use of the image orthicon and lasers.” 

Dr. Hynek isn’t interested in putting a 
man on the moon right now. What he is 
interested in doing, and what he and his 
associates believe is entirely feasible, is put- 
ting a telescope on the moon. Northwest- 
ern’s work with television techniques in 
laser beams, and the image 


desirable. 
wide and he and Dr. Henize set up the 12 
satellite observing stations around the world. 

“The moon is solid so you don't have the 
instability of spacecraft to compensate for,” 
Dr. Hynek said. “It has not atmosphere, so 
there is no atmospheric distortion such as on 
earth where clouds, water particles, dust, and 
manmade particles interfere and make stars 
twinkle. If you had a telescope on the moon, 
you could point it where you want to by re- 
mote control and the picture would go into 
an image orthicon to be flashed back to 
earth on the same laser beam that controls 
the moon telescope.” 

HEART IS IMAGE ORTHICON 


The heart of the moon telescope will be 
the image orthicon, Dr, Hynek said. This is 
the same device as the picture tube in tele- 
vision cameras. A laser beam (light ampli- 
fication by stimulated emission of radiation) 
will provide the control system. Laser comes 
about as close to the death ray of science fic- 
tion as is possible today. It is a light beam 
of fantastic intensity projected through a 
tubular crystal of synthetic ruby and made 
possible by the parametric amplifiers used in 
ultrahigh frequency radio and radio tele- 
scopes. A laser beam would cut off a man's 
hand a few feet from the source, 

Riding the light beam are modulated sig- 
nals in the gigacycle spectrum. (A gigacycle 


moon telescope and the picture 
image orthicon telescope on the m 
travel back to earth on the laser, 
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television signal travels through space to a 
home television set. 

The telescope itself, carried to the moon 
on a rocket similar to the recent lunar 
probes, would be a “head or tails” box with 
a telescope inside that could be used no mat- 
ter how it rolled or landed when the capsule 
came down, The only external part would 
be a retractible arm with a mirrow at the 
end, which on signal from earth could be 
aimed so it would reflect the light of a chosen 
star into the telescope lens. 


EXCELLENT RESOLUTION ON EARTH 


This lens would be a concave reflecting 
mirror 10 to 20 inches in diameter with a 
very long focal length. The orthicon tube 
scan at a rate of 10 lines per millimeter 
(more than 250 lines per inch), fine enough 
to give excellent picture resolution on a tele- 
vision screen on earth. 

Time on the lunar telescope would be 
allotted to observatories and at a given hour 
an astronomer could switch on his laser, give 
the moon telescope its orders, and receive 
the information from it he wanted. 

The Lindheimer Center soon will have a 
40-inch reflecting telescope which Dr. Hynek 
believes is optimum for this climate. It will 
have the same light gathering power as the 
great 40-inch lens at Yerkes Observatory, 
Williams Bay, Wis., but will use a mirror in- 
stead of the lens. 

Dr. Hynek said that the principal interest 
at LARC will be in the graduate program, 
where top astronomical scientists will be 
trained. 

At the start, at least, work at LARC will 
be split between space-age astronomy and 
earth-based spec y, the measurement 
of the quality of stellar light. 

RESEARCH AND TEACHING 


“Teaching is tremendously important,” Dr. 
Hynek said, “but it must go hand in hand 
with research in astronomy because working 
at the frontier of science is the best thing 
you can do for your students. We have more 
applications at the graduate level right now 
than we can handle. We are building our 
undergraduate program to create a reservoir 
of competent graduate material for LARC. 

“MOL—the Manned Orbital Laboratory— 
is very important, and an astronomical cam- 
era probably will be used in the Gemini 
satellite, the astronauts being trained here 
in how to use it. The National Aeronautical 
and Space Administration is directing this 
and has proposed a 20-inch telescope will be 
used in the satellite, which probably will be 
designed here under the direction of Dr, 
Henize. 

“So, you see, we will have one foot on the 
ground and one in space. The importance 
of getting above the atmosphere for an un- 
distorted view of our universe is beyond 
measure.” 


Safe Tires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I have indicated my concern 
over the various degress of quality of 
first-line tires and the fact that the aver- 
age motorist is not aware of the variance 
of the tires he purchases. 

I have introduced legislation, which is 
now law, to provide seat belt standards. 
I have also introduced legislation which 
previously passed the House but failed 
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to pass the Senate and have again in- 
troduced legislation this Congress to pro- 
vide safety standards for automobiles 
sold in interstate commerce. This bill, 
H.R, 1341 is now pending on the Union 
Calendar. 

Mr. Speaker, I point this out since it 
is obvious that some of the States are be- 
coming concerned over the problem of 
safety on the highways. With particular 
reference to safe tires, Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to note that the New York 
State Legislature has become interested 
in this subject and there is now pending 
before that body. a legislative proposal 
which I wish to insert at this point in 
the Recorp; for this is another indica- 
tion of the trend that the various States 
are taking in this field: 

New YORK STATE LEGISLATURE AMENDS Ny 

AND Trarric LAW, IN RELATION TO INI- 

MUM SPECIFICATIONS FOR TIRES 


Secrion 1. Section 375 of the vehicle and 
traffic law is hereby amended by adding 
thereto a new paragraph, to be paragraph 37, 
to read as follows: 

“37. 'TIRES, SALE OF. 

„(a) On and after January 1, 1966, no 
person, firm, association, or corporation shall 
sell, offer or expose for sale, or have in his 
possession with intent to sell any new motor 
vehicle tire or motorcycle tire which has 
been manufactured after January 1, 1966, un- 
less such tire is of a type which has been 
approved by the commissioner of motor ve- 
hicles. Included under the provisions here- 
in are tires affixed to a motor vehicle or 
motorcycle when such motor vehicle or 
motorcycle in its entirety is sold. 

"(b) The commissioner shall, prior to July 
1, 1965, promulgate and publish maximum 
safe loads which may be carried by tires of 
the various tire and rim sizes and ply ratings 
or other carcass strength rating at various 
inflation pressures. The commissioner's des- 
ignation of tire and rim size shall include the 
acceptable range of tire cross-sectional and 
circumferential dimensions which define a 
tire of a given tire and rim size and shall 
state the method of measuring such dimen- 
sions. Once a safe load is established for a 
given tire and rim size and ply rating or 
other carcass strength rating, the commis- 
sioner shall not designate a changed safe load 
for a given tire and rim size without ade- 
quately differentiating the designation from 
prior designations for the same tire and rim 
size and ply rating or other carcass strength 
rating. ` 

„e) The commissioner shall also, prior to 
July 1, 1965, promulgate and publish for the 
various tire and rim sizes and carcass 
strength ratings minimum requirements for 
adequate original condition blowout resist- 
ance according to laboratory performance 
tests. Such requirements and tests shall en- 
compass as a minimum the ability of the 
tire to resist static internal pressure, ability 
to resist carcass breakage by forcible pene- 
tration of a test plunger, ability to resist 
repeated impacts, and ability to resist con- 
tinuous high-speed running. Requirements 
to pass such tests shall necessitate that the 
tire have reasonable margins of blowout 
safety for each type of test, and shall insure 
that for blowout safety, such margins shall 
not be less than those margins existent on a 
typical first tine or 100-level tire as provided 
on new cars. The commissioner shall also 
publish an approved list of tire types and 
sizes which haye met laboratory performance 
test requirements and he shall determine at 
regular intervals whether such tire types and 
sizes continue to meet such laboratory per- 
formance test requirements, For purposes 
of determining the ability of tires to meet 
test requirements, the commissioner may ac- 
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cept certified evidence of tests performed by 
the tire manufacturer, may employ evidence 
of design similarity where tires of the same 
design characteristics are made in many sizes, 
and shall require independent evidence of 
the passage of laboratory performance tests 
as necessary. The commissioner may with- 
draw from the approved published list any 
tire type or size and require independent evi- 
dence that the performance test require- 
ments have been met prior to replacing it 
on the list. The commissioner shall not 
approve any tire of a stated tire and rim 
size unless such tire has dimensions within 
the acceptable range. 

d) On and after January 1, 1966, it shail 
be unlawful to sell any new motor vehicle 
tire or motorcycle tire unless, at the time of 
Sale, the purchaser is provided with a written 
Statement as to the safe load carrying 
capacity of the tire as defined hy the regula- 
tions of the commissioner. 

“(e) On and after January 1, 1966, it shall 
be unlawful to sell a new automobile unless 
the tires installed on said automobile possess 
& safe loading capacity as defined by the 
regulations of the commissioner which will 
not be exceeded when the automobile is 
fully loaded. 

“(f) On and after January 1, 1966, it shall 
be unlawful to sell a new automobile, unless 
at the time of sale the purchaser is provided 
with a statement of the rated carrying capac- 
ity of the vehicle when fully loaded, and a 
Statement of the actual loads upon each tire 
resulting when fully loaded. Such statement 
shall also contain the tire and rim size, ply 
rating, or other carcass strength rating, and 
inflation pressure necessary for these actual 
loads and actual loads stated shall be accu- 
rate within 30 The statement of 
Tated fully loaded carrying capacity shall be 
described in terms of number and seated lo- 
cation of adult passengers of stated weight 
Plus the weight of baggage or other load 
Carried in stated normal spaces, 

“(g) On and after January 1, 1966, it shall 
be unlawful for one who sells tires to in- 
Stall such tires on a motor vehicle or motor- 
cycle which will be overloaded when the 
vehicle is fully loaded or to install a tire on 
a rim not of the correct size. 

“(h) The provisions of this section shall 
apply only to motor vehicles registered under 
the provisions of subdivision 6 of section 401 
and motorcycles registered under section 410 
of this chapter. 

() Any person who violates any of the 
Provisions of this subdivision shall be pun- 
ishable by a fine not exceeding $50 or by 
imprisonment not exceeding 15 days, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment.” 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immedi- 
ately. 


New York STATE LEGISLATURE AMENDS THE 
VEHICLE AND TRAFFIC Law, IN RELATION TO 
MINIMUM SPECIFICATIONS FOR RETREADED 
TRES 
Secrion 1. Section 375 of the vehicle and 

traffic law is hereby amended by adding 

thereto a new paragraph, to be paragraph 38, 

to read as follows: 

"38. RETREADED TIRES, SALE OF. 

(a) On and after January 1, 1966, no 
person, firm, association, or corporation shall 
Sell, offer or expose for sale, or have in his 
Possession with intent to sell any newly re- 
treaded motor vehicle or motorcycle tire 
which has been retreaded after January 1, 
1966, unless such tire is of a type which has 
been approved by the commissioner of motor 
vehicles. Included under the provisions 
herein are tires affixed to a motor vehicle or 
motorcycle when such motor vehicle or 
motorcycle in its entirety is sold. 

“(b) The commissioner shall, prior to July 
1, 1965, promulgate and publish regulations 
for proper practices to be used in the retread- 
ing of motor vehicle and motorcycle tires. 
Such regulations shall insure an adequate 
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level of resistance of the retreaded tire to 
blowouts. The regulation shall also provide 
for, but not be limited to, the following: 

“Permanent and conspicuous marking of 
the tire to identify it as a retreaded tire; 
permanent and conspicuous marking of the 
tire with the name and location of the firm 
or agency which has done the retreading 
work; minimum standards for tires suitable 
to. be retreaded, including a prohibition 
against use of any tire which has broken 
cords, except as may be caused by simple 
puncture and any tire which has been pre- 
viously retreaded; and adequate procedures, 
materials, and practices. 

“(c) After January 1, 1966, it shall be un- 
lawful for any person, firm, association, or 
corporation. to retread any motor vehicle or 
motorcycle tire, unless such retreading is per- 
formed in compliance with the requirements 
promulgated by the commissioner. 

„d) The provisions of this section shall 
apply only to motor vehicles registered under 
the provisions of subdivision 6 of section 401 
and motorcycles registered under section 410 
of this chapter. 

“(e) Any person who violates any of the 
provisions of this subdivision shall be punish- 
able by a fine not exceeding $50 or by im- 
prisonment not exceeding 15 days or by both 
such fine and imprisonment,” 

Sec. 2, This act shall take effect immedi- 
ately. 


Progress Report on the 88th Congress to 
the Residents of the 15th Congressional 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, the Lin- 
coln-Washington birthday interval is an 
opportune time to assess the record, 
gains, and goals of the 88th Congress 
and report on my stewardship to the 
people of our district. 

The 88th Congress, with its longest 
session in peacetime history, has already 
written some new records into history 
but, for that matter, so have the beloved 
Mets. Some may say the comparison 
is appropriate. 

I believe that we stayed in there like 
Yankees, pitched as hard as Koufax and 
will end our session with a major league 
legislative average. 

No one can dispute that at this stage 
we have two eye-catching four-masters 
to our credit in the House; the success- 
ful passage of the tax cut and civil rights 
bills. The success of these bills is the 
result of intensive, tedious, and devoted 
committee study and action. Committee 
work is the keystone of an effective leg- 
islature. 

In baseball, as in the National-Ameri- 
can pastime we call Congress, spring 
training does the conditioning that wins 
ball games and we did our training in 
committees until our bills were fit and 
ready. This Congress took time because 
Members labored long and well to shake 
out the kinks and to bring bills to the 
floor in shape to meet any test. 

THE TAX CUT AND CIVIL RIGHTS 


In the tax reduction bill, the prepara- 
tion of the Committee on Ways and 
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Means enabled us to pass the bill by 
an overwhelming margin. 
of the House-Senate conferees will 


more for your keep is keeping more of 
your earnings. It is a good bill because 
it ends the burden of Government as a 
majority shareholder in business profits 
and frees capital for the expansion of 
private enterprise with more employ- 
ment. It is beneficial for salary and 
wage earners with an average cut of 20 
percent and has especially favorable pro- 
visions for senior citizens and heads of 
families. 

My sole disappointment is that the bill 
does not give effect to the plan I have 
sponsored to give tax credit for tuition 
and educational expense (H.R. 5491). It 
is high time that we encouraged the in- 
vestment in education which tuition rep- 
resents. Tuition costs have increased 
100 percent in 10 years and private col- 
leges especially-are hard put to meet 
higher costs. Unless these schools can 
handle their share of increased enroll- 
ment, public colleges will be called upon 
to do this with Government carrying the 
expense. This would be far more costly 
than tuition credit and I intend to press 
for hearings and consideration of my bill. 
The fact that a similar plan by Senator 
Rusicorr of Connecticut came within 
three votes of passage in the Senate 
without the benefit of full hearings is a 
good sign for future action. 

It is important to note that tax reduc- 
tion is feasible only because Congress 
has fixed a tight lid on expenditures. 
Using a fine mesh strainer on appropria- 
tions, we sifted budget requests until we 
were able to effect reductions of $6.3 bil- 
lion. This protects the soundness of the 
dollar and precludes inflation which 
could abate the effect of the tax cut. 
President Johnson’s scaling down of 
budget requests by another $600 million 
is further evidence that responsive goy- 
ernment need not be expensive govern- 
ment. 

“THE EDUCATION CONGRESS” 

At the outset of the 88th Congress I 
sought and secured a significant change 
in committee assignment. I asked to 
be shifted from the snug vaults of the 
Banking and Currency Committee to the 
stormy arena of the Education and 
Labor Committee. I did so because the 
greatest areas of challenge and oppor- 
tunity before us are in the education of 
our children and all others who need 
education or are needed by education. 
My activities on this committee have 
been gratifying to me and, I believe, 
meaningful to the people of our district 
and our country. 


In fact, if this Congress could be rated 


by our children and their descendants ` 


as it is by our contemporaries, I feel it 
would be accorded a superior grade for 
its work in education alone. This is so 
because much of the legislation we 
passed is of far-reaching, long-range 
effect that will benefit many future gen- 
erations. 


` 
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I am not alone in this appraisal. 
President Johnson describes our deeds 
in education in this manner: 

This Congress is well on its way to doing 
more for education than any Congress since 
the Land Grant College Act was pased 100 
years ago. 


He later stated on signing one of our 
committee bills that— 

This session of the Congress will go down 
in history as the “Education Congress of 
1963.” 


Our district was honored in that your 
Representative was invited to the White 
House for the signing of these vital edu- 
cation bills. The pens used by the Presi- 
dent on three occasions will be displayed 
in our district office as a tribute to the 
devotion of our people to excellence in 
education. 

Our district has more students en- 
rolled in secondary, college, and graduate 
schools than any congressional area in 
the United States. It was my pleasure 
to demonstrate this to the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, Hon, Francis Kep- 
pel, during his visit to our county at my 
invitation during the American Educa- 
tion Week proclaimed by our late Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy. To his memory, 
because he had that special grace of in- 
tellect and devotion to knowledge, our 
work in education under his leadership 
will stand as his most effective monu- 
ment. The last message I heard from 
him, during a visit to the President’s 
house, was a wish expressed in the Lin- 
coln bedroom that we would achieve the 
gains in education so necessary to true 
equality in opportunity for all Ameri- 
cans. 

A recital of these gains will indicate 
how well we succeeded in our committee. 

The Higher Education Facilities Act is 
the first general college aid program ever 
enacted. It provides for loans and 
grants for both public and private col- 
leges on a fair and equal basis. The 
bill will provide the funds for expansion 
of college facilities so that all institu- 
tions can expand to meet the new wave 
of enrollment without raising tuition be- 
yond reach. 

To help students meet tuition costs 
through loans, we tripled the size of 
student loan funds so that no student 
may be denied access to financial as- 
sistance. All students in public and 
private colleges are eligible. 

Recognizing technological develop- 
ments and the impact of automation, we 
passed Manpower development and 
training aid and expanded the Voca- 
tional Education Act. 

These are designed to hit at hard 
core unemployment and the demand for 
new skills in a broad range from tech- 
nical training to practical nursing. It 
is significant to note that vocational ęd- 
ucation has been a category of Federal 
aid since the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, 
but it awaited the action of this Con- 
gress to bring its provisions into ca- 
dence with today's needs. 

We recognized the advancing level of 
literacy and demand for good reading 
and extended the Federal Library As- 
sistance Act. Until this Congress, the 
benefits of this act were available only 
to rural areas under 10,000 persons so 
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that our own cities and others were in- 
eligible. We struck down that wall of 
discrimination against city residents and 
made equal benefits available to all. 

The Health Professions Education Act 
passed by this Congress will bring the 
long and expensive training required to 
become physicians, dentists, nurses, and 
other health and medical professionals 
within the means of thousands of qual- 
ified students. Until we passed this bill 
the number of medical school applicants 
was declining, from 22,279 in 1950 to 
14,397 in 1960. One-fourth of our in- 
terns and residents were foreign medical 
school graduates. Existing medical 
schools could not accommodate increased 
numbers and the cost of education for 
careers in medicine and health was be- 
yond average means. Now with con- 
struction grants for both public and 
private medical schools and loans avail- 
able to students of medicine, dentistry, 
osteopathy, et cetera, we are reversing 
the scarcity-of-practitioner trend in the 
healing arts. 

This entire report could be devoted to 
our gains in education but to do so would 
be to slight our progress in many other 
fields. But before leaving the subject of 
education, I wish to emphasize that 
every bill we passed made adequate pro- 
vision for fair and equal treatment for 
all students and all interests in educa- 
tion—public and private—without dis- 
crimination. In considering every bill 
that comes before my committee I will 
continue to urge that the basic Ameri- 
can principle of equality in educational 
assistance at every level of government 
must prevail. In general education, our 
GI bill for junior is earning support 
steadily. 

A complete recital of all the measures 
enacted by the 88th Congress is beyond 
the compass of this synopsis but I do 
believe that areas where we initiated 
new or breakthrough programs deserve 
mention. 

MENTAL RETARDATION AND MENTAL HEALTH 


For the first time, acting on a beam of 
hope from enlightened research, this 
Congress met the national aspects of 
the problem of mental retardation. 
Through grants to be administered 
through the States’ public and private 
nonprofit centers for research, clinical 
treatment, care and education of the 
mentally retarded will be provided. In 
the words of our late President who was 
personally devoted to this legislation, we 
are now certain “that those who have 
felt the hand of fate will not be victims 
of neglect.” 

In the field of mental health we found 
that the Nation is suffering from over- 
crowded and inadequate facilities for 
the mentally ill. Half the hospital beds 
in the country are occupied by mental 
patients under the old system of quaran- 
tining the patient rather than pursuing 
care and treatment. New methods of 
therapy, rehabilitation, and research 
through community centers to be con- 
structed, should result in long-term say- 
ings and restoration of human resources 
under this program. 

In the entire field of handicaps we in- 
creased our commitment to crippled chil- 
dren and maternal health services, and 
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in a variety of other programs we pro- 
vided for new treatment, training and 
facilities for those impaired in vision, 
speech or hearing. 

I was honored to be named last month 
by the Speaker of the House as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Institution for the Deaf, Gallaudet 
College, the only such college in the 
world. It is my hope that I can make 
a substantial contribution to education 
for the deaf in this new capacity. 

THE CLEAN AIR BILL 


In November 1953, New York City suf- 
fered a temperature inversion, a lid of 
warm air overlaid cooler, heavier air, 
at ground level. For 10 days a stagnant 
pall trapped pollutants and smog hung 
over the city. By the time it blew out 
to sea 240 persons had died. With the 
fumes of increasing traffic density and 
industrial and power production drift- 
ing across State borders, it was high time 
for the Government to act on air pollu- 
tion. I am especially concerned for our 
area by reason of the imminent increase 
in vehicle exhaust fumes which will fol- 
low from the new bridge across the nar- 
rows and its approaches. 

Now, by a joint undertaking of local, 
State, and Federal Governments, the 
Clean Air Act of 1963 will abate the 
nuisance of respiratory poisons which 
cause chronic disease and aggravate 
heart conditions as well as causing eco- 
nomic damage of $11 billion yearly. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE AND MERCHANT MARINE 


With half of every Federal dollar in- 
vested in our national security, we are 
assured that our defense is the strongest 
in the world. The words of Washington, 
175 years ago, are still valid. “To be 
prepared for war is one of the most effec- 
tual means of preserving peace,” he said 
in his first annual address. With Com- 
munist-fed eruptions freckling the face 
of the earth, we cannot let down in our 
firm policy of preparedness. This in- 
cludes a mix of modern armaments. In 
specifics, it also means a strong surface 
fleet, modern and well maintained, with 
shipyards such as the New York Naval 
Shipyard modernized and up to strength 
to serve that fleet. I am pleased that our 
entire New York delegation without 
partisanship is committed to the preser- 
vation of the mission of our shipyard as 
a vital service. 

At the same time we must probe in 
every way for peaceful reduction of world 
tensions and it is to the credit of Presi- 
dent Kennedy and President Johnson 
that the peril of nuclear war is reduced 
and less threatening than at any time 
since the weapons of ultimate destruc- 
tion became operational. 

As a member of the Board of Visitors 
to the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy, 
I have a deep personal interest in the 
growth of our maritime service. I am 
distressed that our loss of freight to for- 
eign-flag operators has reduced our share 
of seaborne commerce to less than 10 
percent of the world market. I intend 
to support legislation now before Con- 
gress to build up a modern competitive 
merchant fleet built in our domestic 
shipyards and manned by American 
merchant sailors to gain a proper share 
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of world tonnage. In the light of the 
fivefold expansion of the Soviet mer- 
chant fleet now underway, we must 
Support a building program or yield our 
traditional position of sea supremacy. 
RECREATION AND CONSERVATION 

In addition to my responsibilities on 
the Education and Labor Committee, I 
serve on the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. Our record in this com- 
Mittee continues to be one of achieve- 
ment in the development of parks, pres- 


- ervation of natural resources, and crea- 


tion of recreational opportunities. The 
land and water conservation fund bill to 
finance park and open space area ac- 
quisition of underdeveloped acreage is 

after favorable committee 
action. It is hopeful that we can also 
Make progress on the wilderness bill to 
Preserve primitive areas for future 
generations. 

This year we enacted a law to set up 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation to 
look to our future needs and cooperate 
With State and local agencies to see that 
the unspoiled areas of the Nation and 
our fish and wildlife opportunities are 
Not overrun with asphalt. 

In our own State the creation of a 
National seashore at Fire Island has had 
favorable hearings before my subcom- 
mittee and should be enacted during this 
Session. 

GENERAL 

Since this report is meant only to hit 
the legislative high spots, it does not in- 
Corporate the many other items of 
garden variety legislation on which the 
Congress has acted, such as equal pay for 
Women, privately built housing for the 
elderly, the military pay raise, et cetera. 
Each of these was a gain which we pro- 
duced after extended study demon- 
Strated clear and definite needs and 
Federal responsibility. 

Among others, our attention is now 
concentrated on such problems as that 
of the aging, treated in the Carey- 
Fogarty bill, the “Older Americans Act,” 
Which has been voted favorably in our 
Subcommittee. This is not to be con- 
fused with hospital care for the aging on 
which we are continuing hearings to try 
and reach a solution worthy of broad 
Support. In any solution we must not 
Sacrifice our present health standards 
Which the medical profession has made 
the highest in the world. 


NEW DISTRICT OFFICE 


In addition to the legislative activities 
here in the Capitol, I am encouraged 
that so many of our residents have seen 
At to write on Federal matters of interest. 
Nothing is more inspiring to a Repre- 
sentative than to have an interested 
electorate, whether we agree or disagree. 

It is a matter of regret that the ex- 
tended session of Congress needed to 
Cope with the complex of national prob- 
lems has reduced the time that I am able 
to spend in our district in personal dis- 
cussion with our residents. 

To offset this and to provide close con- 
tact with my constituents and to make it 
convenient for people of our district to 
Present their needs and problems I open- 
ed a new district office centrally located 
at 7718 Fourth Avenue. 
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This office is staffed by competent 
assistants throughout the week and you 
can contact us at any time by calling 
Terrace 9-2300. I am gratified that 
through our district offices we have 
handled many hundreds of requests such 
as information for school papers, ex- 
planation of Presidential succession, job 
opportunities in Federal service, and just 
plain complaints, which I welcome as a 
sign of healthy diversity. 

I shall continue to be present in our 
district office every Saturday morning 
when legislative duties permit as I have 
been for the last 3 years. I extend a 
cordial invitation to any of our residents, 
regardless of age, origin, or party affili- 
ation, to visit with me at my Washington 
or Brooklyn offices from Monday through 
Saturday. There are so many national 
problems I would like to solve with you 
and so little I can do without you. 

In closing, it is my hope that before 
the adjournment sine die of the 88th 
Congress we can strive together without 
partisanship or prejudice to move toward 
the high destiny which lies ahead for 
this great Nation in order that the 
dreams and hopes of John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy will be realized. We have made 
a good beginning and I will do my best 
to continue, 


A Complete Misnomer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Cleveland Times, an outstanding news- 
paper of Shelby, N.C., in the edition of 
February 18, 1964, editorialized on the 
subject of the civil rights bill. This edi- 
torial is very well written and I believe 
will be of interest to our colleagues. 

I request the unanimous consent that 
it be made a part of the Appendix of 
today’s RECORD. 

A COMPLETE MISNOMER 

We agree with Bast. Warr- 
ENER that all nine sections of the civil rights 
bill serve as a device to broaden Federal 
power and are unconstitutional. There is 
indeed no more complete misnomer than the 
so-called Civil Rights Act of 1963 which is 
belligerently uncivil and destroys rights of 
all rather than protecting the rights of any. 

While, mercifully, it was not passed in 
1963, Congress is being pressed now for pas- 
sage of a revised version that is not “watered 
down“ but more drastic and more sweeping 
than the original. The measure in all truth 
could be renamed the “socialists” omnibus 
bill of 1963.” 

Its concerns for “discrimination,” “race,” 
and religion“ —none of which terms is de- 
fined in the bill—is a cover for an unprece- 
dented power grab by the Executive, revealed 
in such language as: “The President is au- 
thorized to take such action as may be 
appropriate” and: “Each Federal department 
and agency * * * shall take action to ef- 
fectuate.” Title VI, if you read it carefully, 
reveals the $100-billion blackjack that is to 
be swung over the heads of all * * * to 
belabor all races and all creeds. 
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A minority report filed by Congressman 
Wuirensr along with five other members of 
the House Judiciary Committee, Represent- 
atives WILLIS, FORRESTER, Tuck, ASHMORE, 
and Dowor, all of them Democrats, all of 
them lawyers, and all experts on this type 
of legislation, declares flatly that the bill is 
unconstitutional and points out that it 
“vests almost unlimited authority in the 
President and his appointees to do whatever 
they desire.” 

It reminded them, they said, of the words 
of George Washington: “Government is not 
reason, it is not eloquence—it is force. Like 
fire, it is a dangerous servant and a fearful 
master.” 

In conclusion, these lawmakers said: 
all the years Congress has pondered the 
equities of civil rights legislation, no com- 
mittee has ever suggested for the Executive 
such totality of power as is embodied in this 
package of legislation. Grant it, and our 
fireball of liberty will spin into darkness, 
suffocate. For our Republic cannot live 
without breath and breath of our Republic 
is personal liberty and personal responsi- 
bility.” 

We shudder to think that this “totality of 
power” will be granted unless those who rec- 
ognize the peril can offset the pressure of 
the misguided and the ambitious. 

If you cherish liberty and the right of 
free choice on which American achievement 
is based, write your Senators and tell them 
why it is n that they vote against 
the Civil Rights Act of 1963. | 


The Fed’s First Half-Century 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article from the December 
1963, issue of Banking, the Journal of 
the American Banking Association, 
which contains a transcript of a panel 
discussion marking the 50th anniversary 
5 passage of the Federal Reserve 

The panel participants were W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, Chairman of the Atlantic 
Treaty Association, former Ambassador 
to NATO and former President of the 
American Bankers Association; Chester 
Morrill, former Secretary and Special 
Adviser to the Federal Reserve Board; 
Matt S. Szymczak, former member of the 
Federal Reserve Board, presently lec- 
turing at Georgetown University and as- 
sociated with C. J. Devine & Co.; John 
K. McKee, former member of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve; 
and Herbert Brattler, Washington cor- 
respondent for Banking magazine. 

The article follows: 

THE Fev’s First HALF CENTURY 

(Nore.—To observe the golden anniversary 
of the Federal Reserve Act, banking’s Wash- 
ington ent, Herbert Bratter, dis- 
cussed informally its past, present, and future 
with four men who have been closely asso- 
ciated with it. The recorded discussion was 
necessarily limited and some minor deletions 
were made in this transcript.) 

Mr. Bratrer. December 1963 marks the 
50th anniversary of the passage of the Fed- 
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eral Reserve Act, which gave us our present 
central banking system. This is a good time 
to stop and look back. 

The Federal Reserve was intended to 
remedy some of the defects in our money and 
banking which had become all too 
evident, particularly during the so-called 
money panic of 1907, The act was a political 
compromise. It compromised between those 
who wanted a privately owned central bank- 


promised, too, between those who wanted a 
single central bank and those favoring a 
system of autonomous regional banks. 

During the 50 years preceding the Federal 
Reserve Act the economy had been marked 
by many economic depressions and money 
Was a leading political question. The Na- 
tional Currency Act of 1863 introduced the 
national bank note, which was intended to 
and did displace State bank notes. But the 
discovery of rich silver mines in the 1870's 
brought demands for bimetallism and Intro- 
duced the silver certificate. We have only 
to recall the “Crime of 1873,” the Greenback 
Party, the Populist movement, “Coin” Har- 
vey, and William Jennings Bryan, or to look 
over the money planks in the Republican 
and Democratic platforms to realize how po- 
litical the money question had become. The 
silver question of the 19th century was not 
quieted until the Gold Standard Act of 1900. 

The Federal Reserve System, as adopted 
during the first year of the Wilson admin- 
istration, stemmed from the work of the 
National Monetary Commission of 1908 to 
1912; but the recommendations of that Re- 
publican-dominated group were considerably 
modified by the Democratic Congress and 
administration of 1913. The roots of the 
System may be traced further back to the 
1894 Baltimore plan of bank circulation de- 
vised by former Comptroller A. Barton Hep- 
burn and endorsed by the ABA; and to the 
businessmen’s Indianapolis Monetary Com- 
mission of 1897-98 which recommended an 
“elastic circulation.” 

In your view, Mr. Burgess, what has the 
past half century of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem meant to this country? 

Mr. Bundrss. In the first place, I think we 
ought to take a look at the history. 

The Federal Reserve System supplied for 
this country a central banking system which 
it had not had for 78 years, It has been 
pretty well demonstrated over the years that 
every important country has to have some 
Kind of central banking system, some public 
institution which would act as the banker 
for the Government, which would issue the 
money that the country requires and, even 
more important, would exercise some con- 
trol, some influence, over the flow of money 
so that it was adequate to transact the coun- 
try’s business, but not so ample oy it may 
cause inflation. 

Now, when this country started oft follow- 
ing the inauguration of President Washing- 
ton in 1789, we, of course, had no central bank 
then, But, very soon, Washington and Alex- 
ander Hamilton, who was Secretary of the 
Treasury, ted to the Congress a pro- 
posal for a central bank. This was adopted 
in 1791 and for 20 years the First Bank of the 
United States supplied for this country what 
Other countries had in the form of central 
banks. 

The charter of this bank expired in 1811 
and was not renewed. But we found that 
we could not get along without that kind of 
bank and so in 1816, again, there was leg- 
islation creating the Second Bank of the 
United States. 

Mr, BRATTER. When you say “central bank,” 
do you mean central bank as we understand 
the term today, or do you mean something 
different? 
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Mr. Burcess. I mean it really was very 
much as we understand the term today, but 
the term is a bit misleading because “cen- 
tral bank” means to some people a single in- 
stitution; whereas, when we adopted the Sys- 
tem there were 12 Federal Reserve banks. 
But in those days, what we adopted under 
Hamilton’s leadership and then later in 1816 
was a single central bank which served the 
Government. 

That ran into political trouble and in 1836 
it was abolished under President Jackson. 
Then for 78 years we tried to run a great 
country without any central system, 
and with pretty sad results. We had periodic 
money panics, we had lack of stability and 
lack of confidence and, in the Civil War, we 
had to go off specie payments for a while. 

In a way, we were dependent upon Lon- 
don and on the Bank of England. Because, 
haying no central banking system of our own, 
additions to our supply of money had to come 
from London. We were a great country, 
dependent upon the money market of an- 
other country. 

Toward the latter part of the last century 
and early in this one, there was tremendous 
agitation for a central banking system, and 
the Federal Reserve System was the result. 
It supplied us for the first time in 78 years 
with a good, sound central banking system. 

Now, broadly, and before we start dis- 
cussing details, I would like to say that the 
50 years of the Federal Reserve System have 
marked the greatest period of industrial and 
business expansion and social growth that 
the world has ever seen. The United States 
has really put on a demonstration, and the 
Federal Reserve System has been there to 
furnish the financial sinews needed to bring 
about this enormous progress. 

FED'S EARLY HISTORY 

Mr. BnAT TRR. I think it would be interest- 
ing if we heard from Mr. Morrill, because, 
not only was he with the Federal Reserve 
Board for many years, but he has done con- 
siderable research into its early history. 

During the past 50 years, hasn't the Fed 
had to meet many unforeseen emergencies? 
If so, would you tell us something about the 
early history? 

Mr. MorrILL. In retrospect, it seems to me 
that the years from the organization of the 
Federal Reserve Board in 1914 to its reorga- 
nization in 1936 covered the period in which 
the Federal Reserve System learned to swim. 
Ordinarily, we use “System” in a limited 
sense, meaning primarily the Federal Reserve 
Board and the 12 Federal Reserve banks. As 
a matter of fact, commercial banks repre- 
senting & percent of the deposits of all such 
banks are also, under the terms of the law, 
members of the Federal Reserve System. 

When the Reserve banks opened their doors 
in 1914, in makeshift quarters, war had be- 
gun in Europe but had not yet become the 
World War with the United States as a par- 
ticipant. During the intervening period, be- 
fore the United States declared war, organi- 
zation problems were dominant and the 
necessity for determination of national credit 
or monetary policies did not seem to be 
pressing. The reduction of statutory bank 
reserve requirements had eased the credit 
situation. But with this Government’s dec- 
laration of war in 1917 came the first great 
problem of Treasury financing confronted by 
the System. It was met by liberal discount- 
ing for member banks and preferential treat- 
ment of Government securities. Commercial 
banks were enabled not only to make sub- 
stantial loans on Government securities, but 
also to accumulate large investments of their 
own. Senator Carter Glass expressed the 
opinion “that the World War could not have 
been financed but for the Federal Reserve 
Act.” 


On the other hand, the resulting creation 
of @ greatly increased supply of money to- 
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gether with consumer demands brought 
about inflationary developments. Credit ex- 
pansion was rapid, prices doubled, and gold 
reserves decreased. Government expendi- 
tures did not decline immediately. The 
Treasury needed to float additional securi- 
ties, and it was opposed for the time being 
to credit restraints by the Federal Reserve 
System. In 1919 the System warned mem- 
ber banks against the consequences of such 
developments and, in accordance with tra- 
ditional central banking practice, discount 
rates were raised to exercise some restraint 
upon the increasing demands for credit 
which, however, continued until mid-1920 
when prices collapsed, particularly for agri- 
cultural products. An investigation was 
launched by Congress, and the commission 
created for this purpose decided as one of its 
conclusions that the Board and the Reserve 
banks were not responsible for the deflation. 

The 1920's saw the closing of many smaller 
banks, particularly in agricultural commu- 
nities, but also saw improving industrial 
conditions after the relatively short depres- 
sion, and a substantial decrease in demands 
upon the Reserve banks for discounts took 
place. Even so there were fluctuations, and 
operations by the Reserve banks in the Goy- 
ernment securities market taught the system 
that under coordination they had the qual- 
ity of a major instrument of credit policy. 

Also in this period, through the initiative 
of the New York Reserve Bank, strong and 
enduring correspondent relations were es- 
tablished with the Bank of England, the 
Bank of France, and other European central 
banks. These arrangements have been of 
great importance in the ultimate achieve- 
ment by the United States of world leader- 
ship in finance. 

During the latter part of the twenties there 
was building up an economic situation which 
resulted in the stock market crash of 1929 
and the American share in the depression of 
the thirties. When the speculative situa- 
tion became apparent through rapidly rising 
security prices and the increasing demand for 
bank credit to finance security operations, 
the Reserve banks attempted to deal with it 
through advances in discount rates, and the 
Federal Reserve Board through public warn- 
ings. After the collapse, discount rates were 
reduced and purehases of Government se- 
curities were made by the Reserve banks to 
ease the banking situation. 

The ability of the system to deal ade- 
quately with the situation was hampered, 
however, by legal restrictions upon the dis- 
counting powers of the Reserve banks and 
on the collateral that could be used to 
secure Federal Reserve notes until 1932, 
when the Congress authorized the use of 
Government securities as collateral for the 
notes and somewhat relaxed the discounting 
restrictions. The Reserve banks were thus 
enabled to buy Government securities in 
greater volume and to increase the reserves 
of the banking system. 

At the same time the Government was 
attempting through other means outside the 
Federal Reserve System to deal with the de- 
pression problem; but with the incoming 
change of administration in 1933 the so- 
called banking holiday seemed inevitable 
and unprecedented actions were taken. The 
other participants in this discussion doubt- 
less will have something to say about these 
developments. 

Since I mentioned at the beginning that 
it seems that during this earlier period the 
Reserve System was learning to swim, it 
seems fair also to add something about its 
accomplishments. The System supplied 
currency meeting all legitimate needs; han- 
dled successfully the financing of the Gov- 
ernment in wartime; brought about co- 
ordinated open market operations in Gov- 
ernment securities as a major instrument for 
effecting monetary policy; developed an ap- 
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Preciation of the underlying fact that re- 
quirements respecting bank reserves were 
not merely for reasons of safety but were 
Teally a means of influencing credit condi- 


tions; facilitated more nearly uniform lend- ` 


ing rates throughout the country; through 
par collection of checks and the interdis- 
trict settlement fund and otherwise, tre- 
mendously improved and lowered the cost 
of transferring money nationwide and inter- 
nationally; through the development of its 
research staff established the foundation for 
Tellable and respected information and data 
on financial and business conditions; par- 
Ucipated in the development of means of 
Stabilizing the extension of credit for pur- 
Chasing and carrying listed securities; and 
rendered many necessary services to the 
Government without charge or very modest 
Charges, All of the expenses of the Reserve 
banks, although they were not operated for 
Profit, were met without the necessity of 
Government capital, loans, or other public 
cing. 

Under the terms of the Federal Reserve 
Act of 1918 it is worthy of note that the 
Reserve bank charters were to run for 20 
Years. But such was the change of political 
Climate that, unlike the First and Second 
Banks of the United States, and with very 
little debate, the charters of the 12 Reserve 

were extended without limit before 
the 20-year period expired. 

Mr. Brarrer. Well, Mr. Morrill, you have 
brought us now to the period of the 1930’s 
and the great changes that were made by 
the Congress. Governor Szymczak, that was 
exactly the time when you came to the 

. and I wonder if you would discuss 
Some of the big changes that were made dur- 
ing the thirties, particularly those that you 
Witnessed. 

EMERGENCY LAWS OF 1930'S 


Mr, Szymczak. When I came to the Board 
in 1933, some of the legislation was already 
Passed by Congress, because an emergency 
developed that required quick action by the 
legislative authority to enable the Federal 

e System to function, with the intent 
of having an influence on business and in- 
dustry, through the credit situation in the 
country. 

So, therefore, in the thirties—I believe it 
Was in May 1933—Congress passed emer- 
Bency legislation enabling the Federal Re- 
Serve Board, under an emergency, to increase 
or decrease reserve requirements with the 
&pproval of the President of the United 
States and with a minimum vote of five of 
the then seyen Board members. This, of 
Course, was not used because it became evi- 
dent that, should the Board declare an emer- 
Bency in order to increase or decrease re- 
Serve requirements, it would add to rather 
than take away from the emergency in the 

y and in the market. It was 
not a good instrument of mon policy. 

However, the Banking Act of 1935 supple- 
mented the legislation on reserve require- 
ments by giving the Federal Reserve Board 
Power to increase or decrease reserve require- 
ments up to twice the statutory minimum. 
At that time the statuory minimum was 13 
Percent for demand deposits of central re- 
Serve city banks, 10 percent for reserve city 

and 7 percent for country banks. On 
time and savings deposits the Board was 
Biven the power to double the statutory 
Minimum, which was 3 percent. 

Because of a huge increase in bank re- 
Serves, with inflationary threats, the Board 
used this instrument of monetary policy 
even though, at that time, it had no experi- 
ence in the use of an instrument that was 
50 blunt, It affected all member banks no 
Matter what their position in loans and in- 
vestments and in their reserves, The Board 
used it twice on the upside and once on the 
downside during this early period. 

Then, of course, there developed in 1933 a 
new organization in the Federal Reserve that 
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was based upon an agreement among the 
presidents, then called the “governors,” of 
the 12 Federal Reserve banks, and which de- 
veloped later, in the Banking Act of 19365, 
into an Open Market Committee. However, 
it began through the original authority in 
the Federal Reserve Act. 

In the Banking Act of 1935, the Open Mar- 
ket Committee was to consist of the seven 
appointed Board members. Under the 
Banking Act of 1935, the two ex officio mem- 
bers (the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Comptroller of Currency) were no longer 
members of the Board and instead of five 
appointive members of the Board the legis- 
lation authorized the seven appointive mem- 
bers plus five presidents of the 12 Federal 
Reserve banks. 

This was further changed a little later so 
that, instead of a rotation of all the presi- 
dents of the Federal Reserve banks, the 
president of the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank became a continuing member of the 
Open Market Committee, inasmuch as the 
New York bank was located in the money 
and the capital markets and inasmuch as the 
New York bank was and continued to be 
agent of the Open Market Committee. 

s AN INTEGRATED SYSTEM 

A real System developed then, in my opin- 
ion, because the presidents, all of them at 
one time or another, worked together with 
the Federal Reserve Board in the monetary 
field. No longer was there a separation of 
the Federal Reserve banks and the Board of 
Governors, but rather there was a system 
for formulation and operation, not only in 
open market policy which was very impor- 
tant; but also at these meetings of the 
Open Market Committee there could be and 
there were discussed the economy, the credit 
situation, and the use of other instruments 
of monetary policy, such as reserve require- 
ments and discount rates which, 
to the Banking Act of 1935, had to be re- 
viewed at least every 14 days by the directors 
of the 12 Pederal Reserve banks and sub- 
mitted to the Board in Washington for ap- 
proval or disapproval, for review and deter- 
mination. Cooperation, therefore, on reserve 
requirements, open market operations, and 
discount rates made the whole System par- 
ticipate in effectuating monetary policy in 
the interest of the economy. 

Therefore, the whole situation created by 
this System cooperation enabled the Board 
members to understand what was going on 
in various parts of the country, not only by 
their own direct contacts and knowledge, but 
also from the presidents of the Federal Re- 
serve banks as they attended the meetings. 
It also enabled the Federal Reserve banks to 
cooperate with the Board in Washington by 
holding annual meetings of new directors of 
the 12 Federal Reserve banks. Every new 
director of a Federal Reserve bank now comes 
to Washington for about a day or two. With 
this constant contact there is no separation 
of Washington from the rest of the country, 
but there is a unified System approach to the 
whole country—and its economy. 

Also, the Federal Advisory Council—con- 
sisting of 12 bankers appointed by the direc- 
tors of the 12 Federal Reserve 
to the Board in Washington not only the 
views of these bankers, but also the knowl- 
edge they obtain in their particular parts of 
the country. 

And the chairmen and vice chairmen of 
the Federal Reserve banks, who are ap- 
pointed by the Board of Governors, meet 
with the Board at least once a year. 

Mr. Bratrer. Do you believe those contacts 
are important? 

IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mr. Szymczax. I think, from my experi- 
ence, they are the most important contribu- 
tion that the System has made over the years 
to consolidate its manpower and know-how in 
the money and credit field to serve the public 
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interest. There is not a separation between 
the private banking interests and the public 
interest, as personified by the Government in 
Washington. These two become one—the 
public interest. That is a very vital thing, in 
my opinion, because economic and money and 
credit policy must have a national 

to the whole economy, not merely parts of it. 

Mr. MORRILL. In saying they become one, 
however, you don't mean to imply they al- 
ways agree? 

Mr. Szymczak,. No, there is disagreement, 
not only among the presidents who attend 
the meetings of the Open Market Committee, 
but there is also disagreement among the 
board members who are on the Open Market 
Committee, and that is as it should be. 

It is also important to note here that in the 
Banking Act of 1935 there is a provision for 
an annual report by the Board of Governors 
to Congress on the monetary policy questions 
as they arise, and this report shows how the 
individual members of the Open Market 
Committee voted and why. This 
forms the public. 

There are other matters that are important, 
in my opinion. For instance, the original 
open market operations started by each Fed- 
eral Reserve bank buying or selling to meet 
its own requirements; to earn its living. One 
of the original purposes of those open market 
operations was not only to meet the situation 
but also to get revenue by which to § 

Mr. MORRILL. It might be commented in 
that connection that the freedom of any bank 
to participate or not participate continued on 
down until the Banking Act of 1935. 

Mr. Szymczak. Yes. In this connection 
there were several developments. The first 
was before 1922. Then in 1922 until 1923 
there was a voluntary agreement among the 
Federal Reserve banks to get together under 
the direction of the Chairman, who was the 
president of the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank. And there were in this voluntary com- 
mittee first four banks—New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, and Chicago. Later on, Cleve- 
land was added to the first four, making five. 

Mr. BURGESS. In 1923 the important thing 
that happened was the Federal Reserve Board 
passed: a resolution which recognized this 
Committee and its relation to the Board 
and specified what it considered should be 
the objectives of the work of the Committee. 
It gave the Committee for the first time a 
kind of a System status. That was the be- 
ginning of the steps that you outlined to 
make this thing into one organ for the whole 
System. 

Mr. Szymczak. That is right. You see, the 
12 heads of the Federal Reserve banks were 
organized under regulations issued by the 
Federal Reserve Board and that Board had 
the power of approval or disapproval. If a 
bank did not want to join in the buying or 
selling of securities in the open market, it 
had to notify the Chairman of the Open Mar- 
ket Committee and likewise the Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 


EVOLUTION OF THE OPEN MARKET COMMITTEE 


Mr. MORRILL. It is fair to comment at this 
point that probably the first time the System 
realized that open market operations had 
an effect upon the reserves of member banks 
was shortly following the original organiza- 
tion of this group of presidents. For ex- 
ample, some Reserve banks discovered that 
when they bought Government securities 
their discounts were retired, and vice versa. 

Mr. SZYMCZAK., Yes. That was one of the 
reasons for the development which was ini- 
tiated by the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank, It was evident that member banks 
borrowed at the Federal Reserve banks when 
they had to meet the situation in which 
they had no reserves. Therefore, when the 
System operated to provide them reserves by 
buying Government securities, the member 
banks reduced their borrowing at the Federal 
Reserve banks. In the original, of course, 
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eyen the bankers' acceptances were not 
bought or sold for the purpose of affecting 
the reserves of the banks. They were for the 
purpose of developing a bankers’ acceptance 
market in this country such as was developed 
abroad, and we were trying to follow in this 
country what other central banks were doing 
in their countries. 

Mr. Burcess. The interesting thing to me 
about all this is that there was a process of 


into law what the system had learned from 
experience. 
Mr. Szymczax. And we learned more and 


original concept of a group of 12 regional 
banks with some degree of autonomy was 
gradually being lost in a national concept? 


that made the System one. I 


because they owned stock in their Federal 
banks. They soon learned they 
the owners of the Federal Reserve 
that it was and is a public institu- 
tion—part of our Government. 

Mr. McKer. I want to make an observation 
in that I I think that if you 
were looking at the time when the System 
was set up, one could imagine that they 


What would you do without it? 
Now, I would like to give some of those 


place of subtreasuries that there was pro- 
duced the ability to handle the large volume 
of not only the public’s exchange of credit 
and debt, but the Government's as well. 

Mr. Burcess. That meant that checks, 
when they were used in payment of debts 
or other contracts, could be collected 
promptly. A check on Dallas is just as good 
as a check on New York now because it is 
collected through the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem so quickly. 

Mr. Brarrer. In 1922, as I recall, it was 
enacted that agriculture should be repre- 
sented on the Board of Governors. Is that 
correct? 

THE MEN ON THE BOARD 


Mr, Szymczak. Yes, there was a change as 
to agriculture. However, there is a point 
which was brought out recently by the Com- 
mission on Money and Credit that I think 
is very vital. That is, instead of having a 
SFC 

commerce, agriculture, and finance, the 
000 aie Mall Gh the BOK 
of Governors who have experience, know the 
subject, and can objectively devote them- 
selves to the task. The moment we start 
saying the Board members should represent 
specific parts of the economy, we get into 
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what some of the central banks in other 
countries have. They have so many repre- 
sentatives of different interests, each repre- 
senting his own interests, that they cannot 
come to a decision. A Board member must 
represent the public interest. 

Mr, Bratrer. Would you tell us, Governor 
McKee, something about other changes that 
were enacted in the thirties and forties, 
such as control over the stock-market mar- 
gins, consumer credit, and so forth? 

Mr. MCKEE. From the experience gained 
from the great depression, Congress, after 
extensive hearings, passed the acts of 1933, 
1934, and 1935 that created the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, and gave statu- 
tory recognition to the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem Open Market Committee. These acts 
did much to restore confidence and create 
sound policies for the future regarding credit 
and economic stabilization. 

While the authority granted under the 
acts of 1933 and 1935 presented the problem 
of many new regulations to be issued, the 
Federal Reserve System issued such regula- 
tions after exhaustive hearings were held 
with interested parties. 

From 1935 until 1941 the economy moved 
in cycles of reasonable limits and when action 
seemed necessary, appropriate action was 
taken to relieve or correct extreme situa- 
tions. Open market operations appeared to 
be the better control over credit, and mar- 
gin requirements over speculation. 

By 1941, consumer credit total outstand- 
ing had increased considerably since the de- 
pression and had branched out into many 
commodities besides automobiles. Things 
to buy became somewhat scarce in some 
lines and the price structure was rising. 
Under authority given by Presidential order, 
the Federal Reserve Board issued regulation 
W in 1942. 

You will remember the defense savings 
bonds that were put out before we entered 
World War II. The System adopted payroll 
deduction plans that were very successful 
and were also adopted throughout Govern- 
ment, banks, and industry. The handling 
of war savings bonds developed during 1942 
into one of the largest single operations of 
the Reserve System since its establishment. 
The bonds sold in this fashion eliminated 
some of the pressure on the price structure 
during World War II, and resulted in a huge 
buying power by the end of the war. 

By April 1942 the armed services had to 
advance funds in order to get contractors to 
accept orders for material. Some of the ad- 
vances were to be used for plant expansion 
and machine tools. This method put an 
added strain on the Treasury and had the 
effect of inflating deposits. 

About that time the Federal Reserve 
Board, acting under Presidential authority. 
issued its regulation V for the guidance of 
Federal Reserve banks in handling guar- 
anties of loans to contractors which the 
Army, the Navy, and Maritime Commission 
considered essential to the prosecution of 
the war. If a lending institution would 
make a loan by advancing its funds, the 
armed services or the Commission would 
guarantee the lending institution a sub- 
stantial percentage of the loan. The Fed- 
eral Reserve banks acted as fiscal agents for 
these three services. 

This program was most successful. Loans 
and commitments were made as high as a 
billion dollars and as low as $1,000. 

Commitment fees collected by the armed 
services and the Commission for their guar- 
antiés produced income sufficient to pay all 
losses on loans and left a sizable surplus to 
the Government from this operation. 


The Federal Reserve System during 50 


its responsibilities materially increased. As 
fiscal agent for the Government it should 
rate as high as any central bank in the 
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world. For the members of the System it 
might be considered a standby in case of 
need, and it has assisted commerce and 
industry materially over this period of 50 
years in and receiving payments 
through its check collection system. 
RELATIONS WITH TREASURY 


Mr. Bnarrxn. Relations between the Treas- 
ury and the Federal Reserve Board have 
always been a subject of active interest. I 
would like to hear some discussion of the 
changes that have taken place or any as- 
pects that have not changed in those rela- 
tionships over the years. 

Mr. Burgess. Well, historically, of course, 
before the Federal Reserve System came in, 
the Secretary of the Treasury as the top 
financial officer of the Government was usu- 
ally the one who had to interven? in the 
markets—make deposits in gold or some 
other action, whenever things got seriously 
bad. 

With the creation of a new financial 
agency there was bound to be a problem as 
to the relationship between the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Reserve System. 

This is not true just in the United States. 
This is true all over the world. In some 
countries the central bank is dominated by 
the treasury. In some it has somewhat 
greater freedom. And during the life of the 
Federal Reserve System, this conflict had 
to be resolved one way or another. 

The first Federal Reserve Act had the 
Secretary of the Treasury as the Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, in a dominat- 
ing position, and it had also the Comptroller 
of the Currency, who is one of the assistants 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, as a mem- 
ber of the Board. 

It is very interesting, too, that the Federal 
Reserve Board had offices in the Treasury 
Building just down the hall from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. What developed was 
that the Secretary of the Treasury did not 
ordinarily come to meetings of the Board, 
but whenever there was a really important 
issue he would come in, and people thought 
he just told them what to do—and there 
was a lot in it. People saw, over a period, 
that there was a conflict of interest. 


BIGGEST BORROWER 


The Secretary of the Treasury is the big- 
gest borrower in the country. He borrows 
more money than anybody else and it is in- 
consistent to have him also sitting on the 
Board which decides what the interest rates 
are to be and what is the best for the country 
in terms of monetary policy. 

So there was a huge debate about this in 
1933 and in 1935, when we were picking up 
the pieces after the depression, and during 
consideration of the legislation that Mr. 
Szymczak has referred to. As the result of 
this discussion the act was changed so that 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comp- 
troller were no longer members of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

Now, do they work together? Well, of 
course they work together. They have to 
work together. And the Secretary of the 
Treasury now consults with the Federal Re- 
serve Officials before he issues any securities. 
The Federal Reserve people always consult 
with the Secretary of the Treasury before 
they make any major moves. 

Beyond that, some years ago when Mr. 
Eisenhower was President and Mr. Anderson 
was Secretary of the Treasury, and Mr. Hum- 
phrey before that, there were always regular 
meetings between the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers. Very often they met 
with the President. 

When I was in the Treasury, every Monday 
Chairman Martin, of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, would come over to lunch and usually 
Arthur Burns, of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, was there; and every Wednesday 
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the Treasury staff would go over to the Board 
for lunch. 

Mr. Szymczak. On Monday the Chairman 
goes to the Treasury and on Wednesday the 
Treasury goes to the Board of Governors. 
This has been true for a very long time. 


SEPARATE FUNCTIONS 


Mr, Burcess. But the important thing is 
that, while they worked together, it was 
Clearly recognized that they had two differ- 
ent functions. In the last analysis, the Fed- 
eral Reserve System has to make up its own 
Mind about its own policy in the interest 
Of the public good of the country, and the 
Treasury has to operate in a separate com- 
partment., 

Mr. Szymozax. There is another item: 
The Federal Reserve banks are fiscal agents 
of the Treasury. In other words, every time 
the Treasury issues & security it issues it 
through the Federal Reserve banks. They 
are the means by which the Treasury sells its 
securities. 

Mr. Burcess. And the Federal Reserve 
Cashes the coupons and carries on a whole 
Mass of fiscal agency operations. 

Mr. Szymczak. That is right. Also, the 
Federal Reserve operated originally in the 
Open market in bankers’ acceptances, and 
Operated in municipal warrants, and then 
Started slowly to operate in Government se- 
Curities, Originally, the debt was small and. 
therefore, this field: was limited. Later on, 
however, the Government securities being 
issued, especially after the thirties, were just 
tremendous and the Fed, at some point or 
Other, not only operated for the purpose of 
Providing or withdrawing reserves, but also 
Of trying to affect or influence an orderly 
Market in Government securities, 

Then came the war and at that time the 
Fed operated in such a manner as to keep the 
interest rates where they were on Govern- 
Ment securities so they would be readily 
salable, 

Mr, Brarrer. During your many years on 
the Board, did you perceive any change in 
the relationships between the Treasury and 
the Fed or has it been continuously as de- 
scribed? 

Mr. Szymczak. As described by Mr. Bur- 
Bess. Through experience both the Federal 
Reserve and the Treasury realized that one 
Cannot assume the authority of the other but 
Still leave the responsibility with the other. 

Mr. McKee. Now, of course, there were 
Controversial individuals on both sides, but 
We are thinking about a period of 50 years. 

Mr. Szymczak. That is right and so, look- 
ing at the picture for the whole 50-year 
Period and in the future, the Federal Reserve 
cannot operate in a vacuum. It must know 
What the Treasury is doing or contemplat- 
ing doing, and the Treasury must know what 
the Federal Reserve contemplates doing or is 
doing. But, the cannot take the 
Tesponsibility for what the Federal Reserve 
does. Therefore the independence of the 
System lies in re this responsibility. 
I think that is important from the public 
interest standpoint and the congressional 
standpoint. 

Mr. Morritu. Mr. Burgess, I think, made a 
very excellent statement of the broad rea- 
Sons for the change. I think there is also a 
Practical aspect of the operations of the 
Board, in that, as he pointed out, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Comptroller 
Of the Currency usually only came to the 
meetings when they considered something 
important was pending, or something that 
they were especially interested in. 

But the Board's busines went on from day 
to day. There were multifarious activities 
requiring full-time attention of Board mem- 
bers, and sometimes there was the element 
of, you might say, hampering the Board, to 
have to bring somebody up to date. 

Mr, Burcess. Exactly. To have the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury walk into the Board 
without having heard the debate and the 
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discussion and just all of a sudden cast his 
vote without a complete knowledge of that 
background, it could be very irritating—and 
it was. 

Mr. More. And sometimes it was embar- 
rassing to the Comptroller of the Currency 
because in the Treasury he was subordinate 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. BRATTER. Banking's readers would be 
especially interested in changes which have 
occurred in the role of member banks in the 
System. Mr. Burgess, as a former Reserve 
bank official as well as a commercial banker 
and as former president of the ABA, what is 
the story on this question? 

ROLE OF MEMBER BANKS 


Mr. Buraess. Well, I think at the begin- 
ning, there was a real difference of opinion 
as to whether the Federal Reserve System 
was to be sort of a servant of the banks, or 
whether it was to be an independent agency 
that would consider banking opinion only 
along with other opinions in making its 
policy. 

I think gradually bankers have recognized 
very clearly that the Federal Reserve System 
is not their servant, that the Federal Reserve 
System is an independent public agency. It 
is the business of the bankers to benefit 
from it and to give it their best counsel, and 
to accept the Judgments of the Reserve Sys- 
tem as they are developed from all the dif- 
ferent various points of view. 

I think that bankers recognize the great 
value to them of this System. One indi- 
cation of that is that when a member banker 
is nominated for a position as one of the 
directors of a Federal Reserve bank (three out 
of the nine directors are bankers chosen by 
banks) he almost never declines the nomina- 
tion. It is considered a great honor to come 
to the Reserve bank every 2 weeks or when- 
ever their meetings are held, and to sit there 
and to take part in the discussions, and to 
give advice and learn more about the Federal 
Reserve System and why it operates as it 
does. 

But this is a two-way street. Bankers 
contribute to the Reserve System their best 
judgment, but similarly, a lot of bankers 
have learned how the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem works, and it makes them sort of sales- 
men for this System. They understand it 
and they explain it to their own banker 
friends and to their business friends, so that 
the policy in this country, in a democracy, is 
effected not in a mechanical way; it is 
effected because of the way people under- 
stand it. I think that participation of the 
bankers in this System is one of the finest 
things for bringing out a public understand- 
ing of the System, what it does and means. 

Mr. Szymczak, I think that is an impor- 
tant contribution of the Federal Reserve 
System. It has supplied information 
through its bulletins and through the vari- 
ous publications of the Federal Reserve 
banks on various subjects that affect the 
economy, explaining the credit policy and 
explaining the operation of the Federal Re- 
serve System, distributing this Information 
to schools, to those engaged in business and 
banking, and to others. The Federal Re- 
serve System has a great deal of information 
that it compiles and gives out. 

SALIENT CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. BRATTER. I think it would be interest- 
ing to have the members of the panel sum- 
marize what each one considers to have been 
the main contributions of the Federal Re- 
serve System to date. 

Mr. Szymczak. I think there are several. 
One is that the member banks and those 
bankers who are on the boards of directors 
of the Federal Reserve banks and the ad- 

council, realize fully that this is a 
public institution in the public interest. 
That is No. 1. 

No. 2, that the Federal Reserve banks and 

the Board in Washington have, through ex- 
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perience, formed a System that makes for 
unity in the Federal Reserve rather than for 
a division of responsibility. 

Mr. Bratrer. Mr. Burgess, what do you 
think? 

Mr. Burcess. Well, as you know, I have 
served abroad as U.S. representative in NATO, 
and so I have had contact with the interna- 
tional scene, I think I might mention the 
great international contribution of the Re- 
serve System. 

It was pointed out earlier by Mr. Morrill 
that in the early days of the System there 
was a realization that no country lives by 
itself alone, and there were relationships 
established with the Bank of England and 
the Bank of France, and others. Thet has 
continued and has become enormously im- 
portant, partly because the United States 
became, certainly in the twenties and then 
again after the great war, the custodian of 
a major part of the world’s gold. We be- 
came the greatest financial power in the 
world, and the way that was administered 
had reactions, not only at home, not only 
in our own domestic economy, but all over 
the world. 

The fact that we éxported a lot of our gold 
and it went to Germany, France, Italy, and 
England and also went to a lot of the less- 
developed countries, was a basis for the 
recovery of those countries from the eco- 
nomic depression which hit them after the 
war. And the broad monetary policies 
adopted by the Federal Reserve System and 
the Treasury have had an enormous effect 
on that development, 

Now, today, we have the problem the other 
way around. We are continuing to lose gold 
beyond the point where it is beneficial for 
the rest of the world and where it begins 
to hurt us. And now this System is taking 
very interesting and valuable steps to meet 
that situation. 

They are working through the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, and officers of the 


Federal Reserve System visit Europe and 


other foreign areas at frequent intervals. 
They maintain these international contacts 
which are very valuable. 

The System has made tremendous achieve- 
ments in international finance, making for 
stability, the avoidance of emergencies and 
crises, and facilitating a sound credit policy 
which is neither inflationary nor deflation- 


ary. 

Mr. Brarrer. Governor McKee, have you 
any thoughts to add to that? 

Mr. McKze. Well, thinking over the past 
50 years, our Nation has been transformed 
from a debtor nation to a creditor nation. 
Within that period, which covered tremen- 
dous growth in this country, it is a question 
whether that growth could have been as ex- 
tensive and as well developed without the 
Federal Reserve System. 

Two big contributions that I see it has 
made to our national economy have been a 
currency mechanism which was badly needed 
when it was formed and the check collec- 
tion system, both of which nobody in this 
country would vote to abolish. It is almost 
impossible to think that any subtreasury 
organization that might be run by the Gov- 
ernment could ever do that kind of a job. 

Mr. Bratrer. How about you, Mr. Morrill? 

Mr. MorrILL. I have been impressed by 
the large part that holding company activi- 
ties initiated in the Banking Act of 1933 and 
amplified in the Banking Act of 1935 and 
subsequent legislation have played in the 
deliberations of the Board, as refiected to 
some extent in the monthly issues of the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin. Proposed expan- 
sions of individual holding companies, among 
other things, have raised questions regarding 
their potential effect upon local competition, 
calling for extensive investigation and con- 
sideration of the views not only of the parties 
immediately concerned, but also of other 
governmental agencies, according to their 


ple, members of the staffs of the Board and 
the banks have been invited to foreign coun- 
tries to advise them on their central bank- 
ing and other related problems. 

Governor Szymczak has had such an inti- 
mate part in some of the relations of this 
System, outside of its immediate province, 
such as under the Bretton Woods Agreement, 
that I think he might comment upon them. 


National Advisory Council. 
The Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board is a member of that National Advis- 


the Secretary of Commerce, and 

So, on the whole, there is a continuous 
amount of information that comes to the 
National Advisory Council and from the Na- 
tional Advisory Council to the Federal Re- 
serve System. Because of the disposition of 
the Federal Reserve System to look at all 
of these matters dispassionately and objec- 
tively, without concern for appropriations or 
other policies, but rather looking at each 
matter that comes before it on a long-term, 
objective basis, it is able to and does make, 
& real contribution. 

As you know, while we are not members 
of the Bank for International Settlements, 
Board members as well as staf members at- 
tend meetings of the BIS which are held 
10 times a year in Basle, and also the meet- 
ings of the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development. 

Mr. Bratrer. All of this has a very direct 
bearing on the balance of payments? 

Mr. Szymczak. Yes and also more. The 
Edge Act corporations are under the super- 
vision of the Board of Governors. Applica- 
tions for their incorporation must be ap- 
proved by the Board: Foreign branches of 
banks in the United States must be approved 
and supervised by the Board of Governors, 


The Board has other international responsi- . 


bilities. 

Mr. Bratrer. I wonder if some member of 
this panel would care to comment on the 
future. We have dealt, up to now, only with 
the past 50 years. Is ere anybody who 
would like to take a | ahead? 

Mr. Burcrss. May I, before you do that, 
add one point I think has been omitted and 
which I think is a matter of substance, This 
is the personnel of the Reserve System. 

The Reserve System is not a Government 
system, It is not a private system. It is a 
public institution and its employees and 
officers, except for the Federal Reserve Board, 
are not appointed by the Government po- 
litically. Fortunately, the System has been 
generally free from political pressures. They 
are able to pay a little better salaries than 
Government salaries. They are able to at- 
tract good people and to hold them. 

Mr. McKer. I might add, too, from being 
on the outside, {t is very complimentary to 
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the System to see with what prestige the 
officers are held by member banks, and the 
consideration given them wherever they go 


Tally getting the attention of Congress at 
the present time and have a bearing on the 
Federal Reserve System. The first is the re- 
port by the Commission on Money and Credit 
which was published in 1961 and on which 


President called the Committee on Finan- 
cial Institutions. This was the result of a 
recommendation of the Commission on 
Money and Credit, and this later Committee 
consisted of Government agency people havy- 
ing to do with financial institutions, includ- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury, the Chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Advisors, 
the Chairman of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System and others in the 
Government who have to do with financial 
institutions. 

The recommendations of these two groups 
are already before the And in dis- 
cussions in Congress it is evident it will take 
some time to make the changes recom- 
mended. 

Out of these recommendations came a re- 
quest on the part of the administration to 
draw up some legislation that would enable 
the savings and loans and banks to be and 
to continue to be liquid, which raises the 
question of reserve requirements. 

One of the proposals of the Financial In- 
stitutions Committee, is that reserve re- 
quirements should also be established for 
savings and loan associations on their shares 
and also for mutual savings banks on their 
deposits; and also a maximum rate of inter- 
est or dividends on the shares should be 
established for savings and loan associations 
on a standby basis; but that standby basis 
would also be for a maximum rate of interest 
on time and savings deposits of member 
banks. 

At one time this maximum rate of interest 
was considered by some people in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System as an instrument of 
monetary policy because by increasing or 
decreasing the maximum rate of interest the 
Federal Reserve System would appear to be 
affecting rates of lending—but I doubt the 
advisability of the Federal Reserve having 
that power to establish maximum interest 
rates. If anybody should have it, it should 
not be the Federal Reserve System. 

Mr. Bratrer. What do you see ahead for 
the Federal Reserve System? We are talking 
in broad terms. 


POWERS WILL INCREASE 


Mr. SZYMCZAK. I think the Federal Reserve 
will increase its powers and responsibilities 
and its independence. It will broaden its 
scope of activities, even beyond what it is 
doing now in foreign exchange and its other 
operations in the international field. By its 
very nature money and credit is an economic 
element that must have constant and in- 
creasing alteration so that it can be-properly 
and rationally adjusted to the changing 
needs of economy—both national and inter- 
national. This is certainly most evident to- 
day, and it will be even more evident in the 
future as international trade and financial 
transactions become more complex and more 
extensive in this changing world. 

Reserve requirements of member banks 
are on both demand and savings deposits 
and on these the member banks have no 
income return, but in my opinion, they are 
an essential instrument of monetary policy; 
they do place the member bank at a com- 
petitive disadvantage with nonmember 
banks and nonbank financial institutions. 
This is a subject that has had considerable 
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attention and I am sure it will continue to 
have the attention of the Federal Reserve 
and the Congress. 

Mr. Burcess. Mr. Szymczak has just been 
discussing the fact that a good many pro- 
posals have been made for changes in the 
banking system and changes in the Federal 
Reserve 

I think the interesting thing about that 
is that really, after very careful review, the 
President’s committee and these other com- 
mittees have not suggested really any fun- 
damental change in the general structure 
of the Federal Reserve System, or any cur- 
tallment of its powers. On the other hand, 
that does not mean that the System does 
not have any great problems. 

The greatest problem I see is this, that 
a good many college professors and theoret- 
ical people are proposing today a general 
policy, a monetary policy, which they would 
impose or enforce upon the Federal Reserve 
System, which I think is highly inflationary, 
and this is a policy of pouring out a great 
deal of money with the idea that this would 
cure the employment situation. 

Now, this goes back through the history 
of the System. We find a great many oc- 
casions when people thought that the Fed- 
eral Reserve System should have made 
money easier and cheaper and more freely 
available. Businessmen sometimes think 
that way as well as college professors and 
others. 

But time after time the Federal Reserve 
System, weighing the careful judgment of 
its Reserve bank directors and the Board 
here in Washington and the personnel in 
the Federal Reserve System, has come to the 
conclusion that a policy of restraint in the 
use of credit, not making money too easy, 
was essential for the greatest good of the 
country. When they came to that conclu- 
sion they had to make decisions that was 
not popular, 

It is never popular to make money tight, 
to raise the discount rate, to make money 
less freely available. And yet careful stu- 
dents know that the greatest danger in 
monetary policy is the of inflation 
of the overuse of credit which later can lead 
to a rash of difficulties. This is one lesson 
of the wave of speculation in the late twen- 
ties—that money was used too freely. 

Mr. BRATTER. Well, gentlemen, may I re- 
capitulate our discussion. While we have 
been unable to mention, let alone discuss, 
all of the important changes of the past 
five decades, it is clear from the points re- 
viewed that the Federal Reserve System has 
encountered problems of nature and magni- 
tude not foreseen by its founders; and that 
the System has been adapted and has 
adapted itself to these developments. 
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Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, Harry 
Kalich is a wonderful friend to all of us. 
I shall cherish his friendship as long as 
I live. He is a devoted public servant; 
an ideal public servant, and I would like 
to join all my colleagues in saying to 
Harry and his family we wish for them 
the best that life affords and may he en- 
joy his well-earned retirement for many, 
many years. 
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Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the tragedies of this period is the con- 
tinuing deterioration of our image—as 
well as strength—abroad, and the con- 
tribution of Secretary of State Rusk as 
the administration’s spokesman in this 
field has been less than sensational. 

Columnist Max Freedman, writing in 
yesterday's Washington Evening Star, 
Points out the very obvious flaws in the 
veiled threat of Secretary Rusk over & 
possible U.S. shoppers’ boycott of British 
products. The injection of this subject 
into the dispute with Britain over trade 
with Cuba is a radical, juvenile perform- 
ance, and is effectively discussed in the 
article to which I refer: 

RUSK ow BRITISH TRADE WrrH Cupa—Secre- 

TARY CALLED AT FAULT IN COMMENT ON POS- 

SIBILITY OF A PRIVATE BOYCOTT 


(By Max Freedman) 


Secretary of State Rusk has come peril- 
ously close to introducing a new principle 
that is wicked as well as stupid. It is the 
Principle that entire nations can be guilty of 
guilt by association. 

On a program broadcast by the Voice of 
America, Mr. Rusk was asked about an Amer- 
ican boycott of British goods because of 
Britain’s trade with Cuba. He answered: 
“I think it is possible there may be some 
consumer reaction here in this country with 
respect to firms that specifically engage in 
that trade. But that is something that is in 
the hands of private citizens; we have no 
Part in that ourselves.” 

Now it is most unlikely that very many 
Americans will have any occasion to do busi- 
ness with the British firm that sold the buses 
to Cuba—the recent item in this trade that 
has received the most publicity. Unless Mr. 
Rusk's statement is meaningless, he must be 
Saying that a private American boycott 
should extend to all the firms that are trad- 
ing with Cuba. How can an American con- 
Sumer possibly have all this detailed informa- 
tion about British trade? 

Mr. Rusk was not talking about a general 
boycott of British goods. He was talking 
about British firms “that specifically engage” 
in trade with Cuba. But there is utterly no 
reason why Mr. Rusk should make this 
distinction. 

These firms are not being treated as moral 
lepers in England. The British people are 
not trying to boycott them. The British 
Government wants more trade with Cuba. 
So does the Labor . The British press 
is overwhelmingly in favor of expanded trade. 

Mr. Rusk has won no praise in Britain for 
his supposed moderation. His reference to 
a boycott against particular British firms has 
merely bewildered people and aroused great 
Suspicion. He stands accused of conducting 
& campaign against British trade for which 
he is unwilling to take any responsibility. 
Since when has Pontius Pilate come to be re- 
garded as a model for American statesmen? 

Mr. Rusk forgets that mililons of Ameri- 
Cans have personal knowledge of boycotts. 
In the years before the war they tried to boy- 
cott goods from Nazi Germany and Japan. 
The challenge from those dictator states was 
without precedent. By comparison, the 
Cuban problem is a puny affair, But Amer- 
icans boycotted German and Japanese goods. 
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They did not boycott the goods of particular 
firms in other countries specifi trading 
with the dictators. That absurdity has been 
reserved for Mr. Rusk. 

i Despite the resentment in many countries 


failed and the war came. 
recent history, whether conducted privately 

by consumers or proclaimed officially by Gov- 

ernment, has failed. A boycott failed to stop 

Mussolini's conquest of Ethiopia. The Amer- 

ican boycott has falled to break China or 

Cuba. The boycott of South Africa by many 

Asian and African countries had been a 

clumsy gesture, not a fatal weapon. Israel 

still stands despite the Arab boycott. 

That is the record of experience with boy- 
cotts. It provides no support for the belief 
that enough people in enough countries will 
support the boycott to make it prevail. The 
record shows, on the contrary, that there 
will always be someone who will break the 
boycott or refuse to accept it. In Cuba we 
know in advance that the boycott must fail. 
All the Communist countries will trade with 
Cuba, and Britain and France are hardly 
alone among the democratic nations in plan- 
ning to increase their Cuban trade. 

What makes this controversy almost gro- 
tesque is that Mr. Rusk in behaving as if the 
Cuban market is one of the important mar- 
kets of world trade. He does not recog- 
nize that Britain objects even more to Amer- 
ican political dictation of world trade than 
to any loss of sales in Cuba. 

As Secretary of State, Mr. Rusk has a clear 
duty in the present dispute. It is his duty 
not to echo popular prejudices about Cuba 
but to fight them. He must dare to educate 
the American people by emphasizing unpop- 
ular truths and neglected realities. It is a 
duty which he has yet to fulfill. 


Support for Raising CCC Resale Price on 
Wheat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I again ex- 
press my belief that it is in the best in- 
terests of the Nation’s farmers to raise 
the resale price of Government-owned 
surplus stocks of wheat under the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, from 105 per- 
cent of the support level to 115 percent. 
Increasing the resale level would allow 
the open market to operate to better ad- 
vantage, since the 105-percent level tends 
to set a ceiling on the market. This belief 
is shared by the National Farm Bureau 
Federation and all the major farm or- 
ganizations. 


I believe that this point and others re- 
lating to needed grain legislation are 
aptly interpreted in the following radio 
broadcast, presented on many Midwest 
stations by the Grain Terminal Associa- 
tion of St. Paul, Minn.: 

As the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
starts its work on a wheat bill, GTA is urging 
two important additions as part of our cam- 
paign to protect wheat farmers’ income. 

One such foundation would be to stop 
Government sales of wheat at only 5 per- 
cent above the support level, which is only 
10 cents above the present loan. Just as 
long as there are Government wheat sup- 
plies of the class, grade, or quality the trade 
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wants, this selling price makes the ceiling 
on the market beyond which price can’t go. 
Farmers can’t redeem their loans and get 
any higher return. Most wheat put under 
loan passes into Government hands, and in- 
stead of the Government holding just the 
surplus, it handles a large part of each crop. 
In the judgment of GTA's general manager, 
M. W. Thatcher, and others, the ceiling ought 
to be at least 15 percent above the ceiling 
or 19 cents above the new loan. That would 
Mean a dime more per bushel coming to 
producers before Government sales could be 
made. And it would mean that farmers 
could use their own co-op elevators which 
they have worked so hard to bulld. 

A second important change urgently 
needed is for the Government to stop de- 
ducting storage charges from off-farm wheat 
loans. This would add another dime per 
bushel to the floor price for all who sold 
wheat early in the season. It would cost 
the Government little and benefit farmers 
much. Without this change farmers can't 
get the minimum support promised by law. 
Instead of getting 50 percent of parity, farm- 
ers will get only 50 percent less the storage 
deductions. 

Now is the time for farmers, their cooper- 
atives, and Main Street business supporters 
to let Congress know that wheat income must 
be saved, and that should include a higher 
Government ceiling price on sales, and an 
end to Government storage deductions from 
wheat loans made off farm. 

Write to your Congressmen and Senators, 
and help them get these changes made. 


What's Wrong With L.B.J.’s Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, since 
we appear to be fair game for every dic- 
tator in the world, Henry J. Taylor's ex- 
cellent article in last Monday’s Wash- 
ington Daily News is well worth reading: 

Cry “Paoc''—anp We Jump 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 
, It's a dream world. 

A Castro-trained Zanzibar pigmy can put 
a gun at the back of ow: American consul 
and walk him to the docks. Do our ships 
move to protect him? Oh, no, he's just 
booted off to east Africa like a bag of burlap. 

Three American airmen can be shot down 
in East Germany, and so what? 

Soviet stooges can bomb the US, Em- 
bassy on Cyprus, surrounded by the great 
US. 6th Fleet, and photograph our Ambas- 
sador struggling in the debris and dust. The 
front page pictures were a sellout in Nicosia 
while the population watched Americans 
flee. 

Tuppenny Ghanaian tyrant Kwame 
Nkrumah makes Red hay with anti-American 
insults, and threatened, helpless U.S. teach- 
ers are given 24 hours to get out of the 
country. 

Congolese make a mockery of our official 
representation, burning our flags and tear- 
ing American passports into pleces. 

Panamanian whatnots, led by more than 
70 Castro-trained goons, can ambush and 
kill our soldiers at the Balbo High School 
and bomb our Embassy to boot. Our dead are 
quietly returned to America. 

For the past 2 years, some place in the 
world, American embassies, consulates, or 
agencies have been attacked, burned, or 
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looted at the rate of one a month with ab- 
solute impunity. And every time even a lit- 
tle bobtailed tyrant kicks us in the teeth, to 
say nothing of Khrushchev or Mao, Wash- 
ington hastens to say he didn’t mean it. 

Castro can cut off a U.S. naval base's water. 
We talk tough on Monday and decide on 
Tuesday that he doesn't mean too much 
trouble, after all. Meanwhile, Soviet troops 
can remain 90 miles off our shores 15 months 
after the President of the United States told 
the world that they must leave. 

In all this, we are supposed to find a for- 
eign policy? We are to believe a policy ex- 
ists? This is not a policy; it is a catas- 
trophe. 

The result? It is not easy for a country 
to chop the world’s leading nation down to 
size. But the U.S.S.R. is doing a first-class 
job of it, 

It has been nearly 20 years since we were 
fully respected in the world. This came with 
our victory in 1945. But in vast areas the 
Soviet became even more respected than the 
United States. Yet the respect of the world 
is our first line of defense. This was the 
magic of our hallowed flag: “Don't tread on 
Soviet policy may be a mystery to our 
Government but it is not a mystery to the 
Kremlin. 

What we are seeing is the Soviet technique 
of gradualism. Accustom people to retreat- 
ing and you cannot only push them out of 
firm positions (like Cuba) but they'll even 
begin to believe that ducking into doorways 
is really much better than walking down the 
street, 

This means the agggressor is getting what 
he wants by having it given to him. 
Throughout all history that has always been 
the road finally to war (or surrender)—never 
to peace. 

Our momentum down this disastrous road 
must be broken. Never in history have ene- 
mies won so much by so little. Never have 
our incredible losses in strategic positions 
and world authority mounted so rapidly and 
on all sides. 

If we do not retaliate against the calcu- 
lated humiliations we're suffering all over 
the globe, our days as the world's No, 1 pow- 
er are numbered. The Soviet and its stooges 
ery “frog” and we jump. This must stop, 
or God help the United States. 


Letter on School Dropouts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I request 
consent to insert in the Record a letter 
which I recently received from one of 
my constituents, Mr. Edward P. Hinman. 

Eleven years ago Mr. Hinman was a 
high school dropout. It did not take him 
long to realize his mistake, but it was 
long enough so that he could not go 
back. Instead he was forced to complete 
his education on his own resources, a 
challenge to which he most proudly re- 
sponded, though only with considerable 
effort and sacrifice. 

Today Mr. Hinman holds a position 
befitting the college courses which he 
has also completed, and he has engaged 
in a personal drive to minimize the num- 
ber of young people who will make the 
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same mistake that he has so long 
regretted. 

I commend his letter to all those who 
are concerned with the dropout problem: 

Dran Sm: Eleven years ago I quit high 
school and became a dropout. I worked 3 
years then joined the Navy for 4 years, 
Shortly after quitting school, I realized I 
had made the serious mistake that thousands 
of young people are making every day— 
quitting high school. 

A year after quitting school, I began taking 
steps in the form of self-education to make 
up for what I had missed. During my first 
year in the Navy, I completed my high 
school education through USAFI—with hon- 
ors. In addition, I completed several college 
courses—with distinction. Today, almost 
3 years after my discharge, I have a very 
good position as a data processing customer 
engineer with IBM. My situation is not 
unique, but nevertheless, it was an arduous 
path to get where I am today. 

I share your deep concern with the in- 
creasing problem of the high school dropout 
and what faces him when he decides to take 
the same road that I took. The increasing 
number of dropouts is placing a heavy bur- 
den on our society—our welfare agencies— 
and themselves. There are very few employ- 
ment opportunities awaiting them and many 
roads lead to dead ends. Employment re- 
quirements are becoming increasingly 
tougher to meet for graduates, let alone 
dropouts, in almost all fields of employment. 
Many unskilled jobs are being replaced by 
more efficient, labor saving, cost reducing 
devices such as automation, etc. My posi- 
tion with IBM proves this out. With the day 
of the computer age upon us, even everyday 
bookkeeping is a truly complicated, sophisti- 
cated business, which can only be ac- 
complished by highly qualified, knowledge- 
able personnel. The businesses of today are 
forced to turn their backs on these dropouts, 
but why must we? I realize we don't inten- 
tionally and many communities have inno- 
vated programs to help dropouts, such as 
counseling, training, etc. But, why is all 
this necessary? 

Much is being said of this problem at a 
local and governmental level, but what great 
step is being taken to help avoid this situa- 
tion of over 1 million unemployed drop- 
outs—and what safeguard is being effected 
to prevent its increase each year? 

No one tried to stop me when I quit school 
and I regret that to this day. At 16 I 
certainly wasn't in the position to judge 
whether I should end my education when I 
felt like it. Why are 16-year-olds allowed 
to do this today? 

I would like the answer to the following 
question, if you can give it to me, Congress- 
man, Why can't a bill be introduced to 
Congress that would make it compulsive for 
a student to complete high school? If this 
isn't possible on a national level, why can’t 
it be attempted with our own State of Con- 
necticut? I realize 16 is the legal working 
age in Connecticut, but it should be with 
stipulations, such as, not interfering with 
school or replacing it. Many parents don't 
care if their children quit school to work. 
If they won't stop their children—who will? 

We limit the drinking age at 21 and voting 
at 21, yet how can we justifiably allow a 
young person of 16 to quit school and walk 
into our adult world unprepared to meet its 
qualifications? 

Laws are made to protect the citizens and 
the innocent. Our young people are citizens 
and innocent ones at that. We should pro- 
tect them and prevent these mistakes that 
could mar their futures for the rest of their 
lives. 


I would certainly appreciate any comments 


you might have on this subject of great con- 


cern to many of us, Congressman. 
Epwarp P. Hinman, Jr. 


February 20 


Forty Miles of Information Every Day 
From Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, while the 
manned space flight program is, de- 
servedly, the glamour part of National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
activities day in and day out, our un- 
manned satellites hurtling through space 
are adding new chapters to scientific 
knowledge. The voluminous data which 
are being gleaned by NASA's space sci- 
ence program will serve as an indispen- 
sable steppingstone to the moon—and 
to the stars beyond—in man’s quest into 
the universe. 

One of the best accounts I have read 
of the achievements of NASA's space 
science program was written by Law- 
rence Lessing for Fortune magazine of 
January 1964. 

After graphically outlining the many 
significant contributions to our knowl- 
edge which have been made, and will be 
made, by the satellites of the Vanguard, 
Explorer, Mariner, OSO, IMP, Ranger, 
Surveyor, and other series, the article 
correctly points out that the crowning 
achievement will be getting men to the 
moon so astronomers with telescopes and 
radio and radar facilities can view the 
universe more directly. This is the 
master key to all future exploration of 
space. 

The article concludes with the ringing 
declaration: 

Already the new knowledge acquired in 
space exceeds by far the value of funds so 
far spent. For knowledge, more than guns 
and butter, is the true power of modern 
states. 


The article follows: 


Forty MILES OF INFORMATION EVERY Day 
From Space 


(By Lawrence Lessing) 


(Unmanned, and often unheralded, satel- 
lites are yielding a great fund of knowledge 
that is revolutionizing science's view of the 
universe; vast solar winds are buffeting the 
Van Allen Belt, cosmic dust may be affecting 
our weather, and the Earth turns out to be 
pearshaped.) 

Not since Galileo poked the first optik tube 
at the heavens in 1609 has there been such 
an opening of windows on the universe as in 
these first years of space exploration. Today 
we know beyond theory or doubt that space is 
filled with vast interacting forces and 
energies, stretching down from the farthest 
star to Earth, and with matter in many 
strange, tenuous, yet palpable forms. Bring- 
ing in this new knowledge is an amazing 
variety of scientific satellites orbiting be- 
tween 200 and 100,000 miles or more above 
the Earth. They range from the early grape- 
fruit-sized Vanguards to the later, larger. 
drum-sized Explorers, equipped with marvels 
of electronic miniaturization—magnetome- 
ters, radiation counters, and the like. In 
addition, there are the workaday satellites, 
such as Tiros (for weather study), Telstar 
and Syncom (for communication), and vari- 
ous semimilitary satellites, such as Injun and 
Transit. Coursing closer in are the smaller 
sounding rockets, and farther out the long- 
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Tange interplanetary probes. The record- 
breaker to date is Mariner 2, which late in 
1962 skimmed out 180 million miles from the 
Earth to pass close to the planet Venus. 

Altogether about 200 satellites and inter- 
Planetary probes have been successfully 
lofted, two-thirds of them from the United 
States. Currently some active satellites 
are being tracked by the Goddard Space 
Flight Center, hub of NASA's scientific satel- 
ute and sounding-rocket program. Every 
day some 40 miles of data pour in from these 
Orbiters in space to Goddard's Communica- 
tion Center in Greenbelt, Md. Even in these 
early years, with power and payloads limited, 
and most of the big dramatic efforts still to 
come, the sum of the data indicates that an- 
other big corner has been turned in human 
knowledge. 

In 6 years these space vehicles have discov- 
ered not only a great radiation belt sur- 
rounding the earth to a height of some 40,000 
Miles or more, but also beyond it a great 
solar wind, endlessly blowing, and huge plas- 
ma clouds, arising from the sun, that periodi- 
cally stir this wind into tremendous magnetic 
storms, penetrating all of planetary space. 
In addition, they have found high above the 
Previously known atmosphere a broad band 
of helium gas, a deep layer of hydrogen, and 
great dust belts of as yet unknown origin and 
extent. Farther out they have discovered new 
clues to the mystery of the stars. 


THE GIANT LEAP ABOVE THE ATMOSPHERE 


This reorientation of men's minds to space 
is bound to have as profoundly philosophical 
and practical effects as Galileo's proof of the 
Copernican theory that the earth is not the 
center of the universe. Galileo's new astron- 
Omy, as later codified in the laws of celestial 
motion by Newton, came to underlie the arte 
of navigation, seapower, mechanics, and the 
Whole scientific-industrial revolution. In 
much the same way, but at a much more ac- 
Celerated pace, new knowledge of space is 
greatly extending the sciences of astronomy, 
Cosmology, and astrophysics. And it is al- 
ready beginning to revolutionize communica- 
tion, energy conversion, power generation, 
transportation, geodetic surveying, and 
Weather prediction down here on earth, as 
Well as providing the basic data for navigat- 
ing the last great ocean, space itself. 

Three centuries of peering through the 
telescope gave scientists, well before the age 
Of satellites, a remarkably rich, complex, and 
Sweeping view of the universe. Astronomers 
analyzed the composition and probable evo- 
lution of stars, classified them and their 
galaxies, probed the nuclear processes that 
make them go, and detected, twining among 
the far interstices of space, huge clouds of 
gaseous hydrogen and dust, So far as is 
now known, the universe out to the remotest 
Star is al] of one stupendous piece. It con- 
forms to the same physical laws and is com- 
Posed of the same chemical elements, in dif- 
fering proportions, as those found on earth, 

But telescopes and other instruments have 
about reached the limits of their resolving 
Power from earth, No telescope much bigger 
than Mount Palomar's 200-inch reflector is 
contemplated, because the technical dificul- 
tles of construction are enormous and the 
small amount of additional light that even 
& 300-inch reflector might draw through the 
atmosphere would hardly make it worth- 
While. The atmosphere is the major block. 
It makes viewing the universe the equivalent 
Of observing the world from under about 35 
feet of water. Cut off by the atmosphere's 
absorbing matter, some 90 percent of the 
radiant spectrum of the universe, mainly in 
the ultraviolet, gamma, and X-ray regions, 
is invisible from earth. Thus up to now 
men have had only two small windows to 
peer through—one in the very narrow band 
Of visible light, the other, only recently dis- 
covered, in a narrow slot of radio frequen- 
cles. Though radio telescopes can be made 
to “see” much farther than optical ones, 
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their resolving power is much weaker and 
their information more uncertain. It is 
one of the towering feats of the human mind 
that through these small apertures men 
were able to piece together so coherent & 
view of the cosmos. 

But so long as observatories were earth- 
bound, cosmology had to remain a largely 
speculative science. All knowledge of the 
universe had to be gleaned from highly in- 
complete information, from a few spectral 
lines on a photographic plate or wiggles on 
a graph, Conflicting theories still abound; 
indeed, almost everything so far found in 
space was foreshadowed somewhere in the- 
ory. Still unresolved are such large ques- 
tions as the structure of stars and galaxies, 
the precise composition of planets, the dis- 
tribution of matter and energy, and the 
origin of the solar system and of the universe 
itself. To decide conflicts over these and 
many other matters, men need to see in 

detail and out to greater distances 
than is now possible through the wavering 
enyelop of air—out to at least 7 or 8 billion 
light-years. 

The rocket's giant leap above the atmos- 
phere, therefore, has opened an entirely new 
era in man's study of the universe. For the 
first time, it allows instruments and men to 
be placed far above the obstructing air. It 
opens to view the full spectrum of cosmic 
radiation. And it permits the mounting of 
experiments in space itself to test theories 
and gain more knowledge. The non-air- 
breathing rocket and artificlal satellite must 
be counted as a great technological innova- 
tion as the telescope, which laid all the foun- 
dations of the lofty science of astronomy. 
Though the artificial satellite has disturbed 
none of these foundations as yet, it has 
brought in a wealth of new details, upset 
many theories, and uncovered not a few 
surprises. 

PLOTTING A THIRD HARMONIC 


One of the early surprises, paradoxically, 
related to the earth itself. The orbits of 
the first small satellites revealed that the 
earth is not exactly the “oblate spheroid” 
familiar in geography texts. This first ap- 
proximation of the earth's shape—a sphere 
slightly flattened at the poles, like an or- 
ange—was arrived at by assuming that the 
earth is an almost perfect fluid or plastic 
body that takes this shape under its own 
mass, gravitational pull, androtation. It was 
known that there were sizable gravitational 
irregularities affecting this shape, but how 
big and of what form they were was long 
in dispute, because gravity measurements 
were largely limited to that 20 percent of the 
earth's surface covered by land, small local 
irregularities confused the calculations, and 
the earth as a whole hud never been seen 
from any great distance objectively. 

Almost as soon as the first satellites were 
up and being accurately tracked, this pic- 
ture began to be clarified. The satellites 
undulated up and down in the varying gravi- 
tational pull of the earth that held them in 
orbit. This pull was not smooth, as meager 
surface measurements had let some theor- 
ists to suppose, but bumpy. Since the gravi- 
tational field at any point is directly de- 
pendent on the gravitational field at the 
surface of the earth, the true shape of the 
earth could be calculated from the satellites’ 
orbits, Anyone was free to observe orbits, 
and scientists from the United States, Eng- 
land, and Czehcoslovakia rushed in with cal- 
culations to show that the flattening at the 
poles is actually about 250 feet less than was 
assumed. The pattern of satellite gyrations 
also indicated that the earth has a much 
more complex shape than this slightly ellip- 
tic variation of a sphere, called a second 
harmoic, John A. O'Keefe and Anne E. 
Bailie, two NASA scientists, soon plotted a 
dominant third harmonic that pulls the 
North Pole some 100 feet higher than the 
South, and causes a bulge below the Equa- 
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tor some 50 feet greater than the one above 
it, thus giving the earth a pear shape. Six 
years of continuous observation of various 
satellites now confirms beyond doubt this 
slightly pear-shaped earth. 

The consequences are much greater than 
these small corrections would indicate. The 
stresses in the earth implied by the highly 
uneven gravitational pull are so big that 
either the earth must be held together by a 
structure much stronger than was suspected 
or the forces driving its fluid convection sys- 
tem must be greater than was supposed. 
Indeed, the new data tends to weaken the 
Plastic theory and to support a less popular 
theory advanced by Britain’s Sir Harold 
Jeffreys that the earth is a solid down to its 
molten core, a solid with some elasticity, like 
bread. This throws some doubt on the gen- 
erally accepted idea of continental drift— 
i.e., that the continents were formed from 
one or two huge land masses that fissured 
and drifted apart on the fluid mantle— 
since no convection currents could pass 
through a really solid base. A few theorists 
think that since the stresses may go down to 
the very bottom of this solid mantle, they 
may have been set up early in the earth's his- 
tory by some enormous shock, such as the 
breaking away of a large portion of the 
earth from what is now the Pacific Ocean to 
form the moon. This revives a theory of 
the moon’s origin that was once widely held 
but has long been discarded. 

Some corroboration of the new structure 
and stress theories may be found in the fact 
that the equatorial bulge now observed is 
measurably bigger than it should be, Taking 
into account the calculable slowing down of 
the earth's rotation by lunar tides, this bulge 
seems to correspond to what it should have 
been some 50 million years ago when the 
earth’s day was some 4 minutes shorter than 
it is now. 

Though all these ideas are still very new 
and highly controversial, space satellites have 
given a penetrating new look to the deep 
interior of the earth and to its history. 
There are also more practical results. For 
the first time the earth’s shape can be de- 
termined with great accuracy. From data 
and photographs assembled by the Smith- 
sonian Astrophysical Observatory, various 
groups have now carried orbital analysis out 
to the 11th harmonic, and have found huge 
positive anomalies or great dimples in the 
gravitational field, coinciding with great 
earthquake areas.- This is not only of vital 


targets, but it is also important to all car- 
tography, and even more to space navigation. 
THE MYSTERIES OF THE RADIO MIRRORS 


Above the earth the region from which 
rockets and satellites have brought the great- 
est influx of new knowledge is the lonosphere. 
This is the great band of thin fonized gases 
(gases whose atoms have been stripped of 
electrons) at the top of the atmosphere that 
acts as a giant electrified mirror reflecting 
radio waves around the earth. It was dis- 
covered in 1924 by Britain's Sir Edward 
Appleton, who bounced a radio signal straight 
up off its surface. But until space vehicles 
came along, the tonosphere was to high for 
exploration by anything but radio waves, 
and then only at its lower levels. Nearly all 
detailed knowledge of this boiling cauldron 
of ionization, subject to wide temperature 
fluctuations and blackouts in magnetic 
storms, has come only in the last few years. 


Older radio observations had placed the 
ionosphere between about 40 and 250 miles 
up, and divided it into four distinct la 
D (present only in daylight), E, F1, and 
Fa- each of which reflected a different range 
of wavelengths, according to electron density. 
One of the big mysteries was what caused 
these layers to reflect differently. Another 
perplexing fact was that, while the lowest D 
layer disappeared at night, as might be ex- 
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pected of ionization processes triggered by 


Space exploration has begun to explain 
some of these mysteries. It has indicated 
that the upper limits of the ionosphere ex- 
tend much farther out than had been sus- 
pected—beyond 3,000 miles—and it is rapidly 
filling in details on the exact nature and 

features of the layers. A new, 
transient layer, labeled C,“ has been found 
some 10 miles below D. The C-D region, be- 
tween 30 and 35 miles up, is the least known 
and most critical one. It is where radio 
waves are blocked or absorbed during auroral 
and sunspot disturbances. At lower levels 
in this region, ionization of air molecules 
has been traced to cosmic rays; at upper 
levels it is caused by a type of ultraviolet 
solar radiation called Lyman alpha and, dur- 
ing solar flares, by X-rays. Above the C-D 
region, between 55 and 85 miles up, is the E 
region, the lowest mirror for radio broad- 
casts, Here a broad band of ultraviolet and 
X-rays kicks off a maelstrom of reactions— 
over 50 all told, it is estimated—of which 
the major ones so far pinned down involve 
the formation of nitric oxide and oxygen 
ions. The F region, the major reflector 
of shortwaves, is between 85 and 600 miles 
on up; here the brunt of solar radiation 
raises electron densities to a peak of some 
1 million electrons per cubic centimeter 
(against 100,000 in E, and less than 1,000 in 
D). For the first time, the E and F regions 
have been measured by day and by night, 
and a clue has been found to their mys- 
terious persistence in darkness. As it is now 
understood, this persistence is linked to a 
diffusion process in F and to a leakage of 
energetic particles from the great Van Allen 
radiation belt discovered above the iono- 
sphere, of which more will be said later in 
the article. 


Some unexpected local peculiarities have 
also been uncovered in the ionosphere. One 
is a trough in D, clear of electrons; it has 
tentatively been linked to a recently discov- 
ered dust belt that could be sweeping out free 
electrons. Another curious phenomenon is a 
sharp hump of increased radiation in E, 
called sporadic E, whose erratic appearances 
have long been known to cause radio trans- 
mission trouble. This increased radiation 
is now provisionally linked to the presence 
of a great wind shear (two winds traveling 
at great speeds in opposite directions) that 
was discovered by a sodium-vapor rocket; it 
may also possibly be linked to certain mag- 
netic-field conditions. Other never-before- 
seen details of the upper ionosphere have 
been uncovered by two unusual satellites, 
built by British Commonwealth space in- 
vestigators, and launched by NASA in 1962. 
One, the British satellite Ariel, discovered 
three big equatorial bulges of dense iono- 
spheric particles, reaching up to some 3,000 
miles. The other, the Canadian satellite 
Alouette, equipped with a sweep-frequency 
transmitter, is taking continuous topside 
soundings of the whole ionosphere. 


NASA’s Robert A. Bourdeau has set him- 
self the goal of mapping the whole iono- 
sphere and plotting all its interactions, from 
above and below, in latitude as well as depth, 
through at least one complete 11-year solar 
cycle—obviously a tall order. The reason 
for this concerted attack is that the iono- 
sphere has an effect on all communications, 
particularly shortwave commercial, aviation, 
and military. The study is being pressed 
not only by NASA but also by the Air Force 
and the Naval Research Laboratory, both of 
which haye worked on the problem much 
longer. In order to track missiles, satellites, 
and spacecraft accurately, and to commu- 
nicate reliably in the air as well as in space, 
it is important to know as precisely as pos- 
sible the refractive errors introduced by the 
boiling ionosphere. Once the ionosphere’s 
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workings become familiar in detail, it should 
become possible to predict changes in ad- 
vance and even to taRe some direct measures 
to control them. 
Various control schemes are being serious- 
ly studied. For example, a pinch of iodide 
injected by rocket—literally one part 
in 100 billion parts of atmosphere—might 
quiet the D region during solar flares, mak- 
ing shortwave transmission during flare ac- 
tivity feasible. But before any tampering 
is done, all possible consequences need to be 
known exactly. A slight contaminant 
trapped in the D region under a temperature 
inversion (e.g., a cold layer above a hot one) 
might permanently change its transmission 
of radio waves, and not for the better. Even 
the most recondite new knowledge, there- 
fore, has loud practical reverberations. 


THE STRANGE IRON DUST 


In the emerging, ever more detailed profile 
of the upper atmosphere, another surprising 
feature came to light. The classic concep- 
tion of the ionosphere was of a region that 
progressed smoothly from a very thin air 
mixture of oxygen-nitrogen to a level where 
atomic oxygen alone prevailed, and then 
trailed off into even thinner hydrogen in 
the near vaccum of space. In 1960, how- 
ever, Marcel Nicolet of Belgium’s Centre Na- 
tional des Recherches de l'Espace suggested 
theoretically, from studies of the drag on 
Echo, the first communication balloon satel- 
lite, that there must be another constituent 
above the pure oxygen layer. The only ele- 
ment that fitted the data was helium. Later 
that year the first satellite specifically 
equipped to study the ionosphere, Explorer 
8, detected and measured, among other 
things, a layer of helium ions, nearly 1,000 
miles deep, starting at about 600 miles up. 
Beyond this, other satellites reported what 
appeared to be a huge halo of hydrogen, in 
slightly greater concentration than that in 
interplanetary space, out to some 6,000 
miles. 

Within this huge area, and several earth 
radii beyond, still more provocative matter 
was discovered. This was cosmic dust, float- 
ing in far greater profusion near the earth 
than had been generally suspected, though 
such a layer had been predicted earlier by 
the Smithsonian Observatory's Fred L. Whip- 
ple. Most of it seems to be fine micro- 
meteorite particles, not of the familiar, 
heavy iron-nickel type, but of a lighter, 
fragile type known as stony. meteoroids. 
There are various suppositions about the 
origin of these particles. They might be 
debris from the collision of small planets, 
the breakup of meteors, the backsplash of 
meteors hitting the moon, or the disintegra- 
tion of comets—huge “dirty snowballs” of 
frozen gases and cosmic rubble, a million or 
more of which are constantly roaming the 
solar system. 

Some 10,000 tons of this dust, it is now 
estimated, fall on the earth each day. Its 
iron content is equivalent to a sizable por- 
tion of the earth’s annual iron and steel 
production. Moreover, rocket probes have 
tended to show that this dust collects in 
huge orbits or belts. One belt was placed 
at about 11 miles above the earth, another 
seemed to lie somewhere between 50 and 80 
miles up. Last summer two Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology professors, G. Fiocco 
and L. D. Smullin, shot pencil-thin beams of 
light into this region from a ruby laser, the 
powerful new coherent-light generator, and 
got back reflections that seemed to indicate 
two distinct upper belts, one at 50 miles, the 
other at 70. 


WHAT CAUSES WEATHER? 


The existence of such dust belts tends to 
encourage a theory proposed in 1953 by Dr. 
Edward G. Bowen, of Australia, and long 
hotly contested by meteorologists, that a link 
exists between large meteor showers and pe- 
riods of heavy rainfall on earth. Bowen's 
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theory required that cosmic dust particles be 
trapped in the vicinity of the earth in quasi- 
stable orbits, from which they are period- 
ically dumped by an influx of particles from 
meteor showers to sift down and act as nuclei 
in forming ice and raindrops in clouds. Re- 
cently the theory has been elaborated by 
Bowen and others. They have found strik- 
ing correlations over long periods between 
rainfall and certain phases of the moon, 
which, they speculate, may further control 
the periodicity of meteor showers. 

Though the theory is far from being ac- 
cepted, one of the dust belts has gone far 
to explain another phenomenon for which 
meteorologists have long sought an answer. 
In 1962 rockets fired over Sweden into a 
formation of noctilucent clouds—mysterious 
high clouds, far above the normal cloud 
level, seen only at dusk in high latitudes— 
returned with actual samples of cosmic- 
dust nuclei enclosed in ice particles. These 
seem to form the clouds at the 50-mile dust- 
belt level, precisely where more recently 
sounding rockets have found the lowest tem- 
perature ever recorded in the atmosphere, 
—289° F. This may be the first small link 
between cosmic events and weather forma- 
tions on earth. 

It is now known from rocket and satellite 
measurements that the whole upper sphere 
of atmospheric gases expands and contracts, 
churns and subsides, in direct response to 
the cyclic activity of the sun. No such clear 
links, however, have yet been found between 
activities in the upper atmosphere and the 
lower, where weather is formed. The proc- 
esses here are complex and indirect. An- 
other decade of observing all the variabels 
from top to bottom of the atmosphere 
through a full solar cycle, with a great assist 
from the Tiros satellites’ infrared readings 
of heat return from earth, should. clarify 
these links and greatly advance weather pre- 
diction and control. Horizons must inevit- 
ably move out with the greatly expanded 
knowledge of the atmosphere. For, if the 
great radiation belt farther out is taken into 
account, the conception of the atmospheric 
environment that the earth is now known 
to carry with it through space has been en- 
larged in the last few years at least 400-fold. 

OUT THROUGH THE GREAT ARCS OF RADIATION 


The radiation belt, extending from about 
600 miles above the magnetic equator out 
to 40,000 miles or more, remains the single 
greatest discovery in space thus far. As 
early as 1907 the Norwegian Physicist Carl 
Störmer had speculated that, because the 
earth had a measurable magnetic field caused 
by the giant dynamo effect of its rotation 
about its molten iron core, it could trap 
charged particles in its lines of force. A 
model of how it might be done was provided 
in the 1950's by laboratory experiments aimed 
at containing thermonuclear particle reac- 
tions in so-called magnetic bottles. But un- 
til rockets came along, no one could get in- 
struments high enough to see the effect. 
And no one was prepared for either the in- 
tensity or the extent of the radiation belt 
to be found in the earth's magnetic field, not 
even the experimenter who discovered it and 
gave the belt his name, a physicist at the 
State University of Iowa, James A. van Al- 
len. 


The story is now familiar of how Van Al- 
len and his associates put a simple Geiger 
tube in the first U.S. satellite, Explorer 1. 
to count cosmic rays, and found that it went 
dead over long stretches. Hastily rigging an- 
other tube for Explorer 3, they got the same 
results, and finally concluded dumfoundedly 
that the counter was not malfunctioning 
but was being paralyzed by particles coming 
in at a rate at least 100,000 times faster 
than cosmic rays. The cosmic-ray data was 
thrust aside and forgotten as everyone 
scrambled to explore this unexpectedly great 
new field. It appeared at first to lie in two 
distinct belts, symmetrically disposed around 
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the earth, curving sharply in at the poles in 
the classic lines of force of a dipole magnet. 
In its lower reaches it overlapped the 
ionosphere, but its radiation was quite dif- 
ferent from and many orders of magnitude 
More intense than that of the ionosphere. 
The intense component in the inner belt, 
Teaching a peak at about 2,000 miles, ap- 
peared from early measurements to be mainly 
high-energy protons (hydrogen nuclei 
stripped of electrons); in the outer belt, 
Peaking at about 10,000 miles, it seemed to 
be mainly high-energy electrons. 

Less well known is the story of how this 
Picture has changed with later satellite ex- 
Ploration. There are not two Van Allen 
belts, as was generally believed, but only 
One of huge dimensions, though the terms 
inner and outer zone remain in use, And 
the zonal distribution of particles is much 
More complex (see. diagram on pages 120 
and 121) [not printed in Recorp] than 

y appeared. The flight of Explorer 
12 in 1961 overturned the neat zonal divi- 
Sions by finding that the outer region con- 
tains an important number of low-energy 
Protons, as well as electrons, thus indicating 
that a more realistic picture of the belt 
Would be a regional overlay of high- and low- 
energy protons and electrons. At the same 
time the symmetrical concept disappeared 
With the discovery by Explorer 10 that the 
belt extends out much farther from the dark 
Side of the earth than from the light. This 
is caused by a steady “wind” of particles from 
the sun that compresses it on the sunlit side 
and blows it out in back—perhaps as much 
&s 100,000 miles or more. 

In this enormous area many conundrums 
remain. One theory is that radiation-belt 
Particles come from two main sources: in the 
Outer gone, from particles streaming in on 
Solar flares and the relatively constant solar 
Wind; in the inner zone, from cosmic-ray 
reactions with atmospheric atoms, producing 
Secondary protons and electrons and ac- 
Counting for the very high-energy radiation 
at this level, But exactly how solar parti- 
Cles get into the strong magnetic field is 
still a question. And how the particles, once 
trapped, maintain themselves and accelerate 
in energy is still unclear. Complicating the 
Problem is the fact that the field constantly 
loses electrons to the atmosphere or to outer 
Space, in greater or lesser amounts, by proc- 
esses not yet known but suspected of having 
efect not only on the ionosphere but on the 
Weather below. How long, on the average, 
Particles remain in the belt is therefore an 
important question, to which a recent ex- 
Periment gave some startling answers. 


THE WORLD'S BIGGEST UNCONTROLLED 
EXPERIMENT 


On July 9, 1962, the U.S. Department of 
Defense and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
Sion exploded a 1.4-megaton nuclear bomb 
250 miles above Johnston Island in the Pa- 
cific in an experiment code-named Starfish. 
The military purposes, of course, were never 
divulged. There was speculation, however, 
that these revolved about the study of black- 
Out—te., the possibility of paralyzing a na- 
tion’s defenses by blacking out communica- 
tions, control systems, and missile-guidance 
Mechanisms with radiation from a high nu- 
Clear blast. Riding along with this was a 
Scientific experiment designed to study any 
artificial radiation belt created by the blast. 
A series of smaller tests high over the South 
Atlantic in 1958, called Argus, had had some 
interesting though short-term results. But 
75 Starfish burst went beyond most expecta- 
ons. 

Within seconds, flashing auroras appeared 
3,000 miles away in the night skies over Sa- 
moa and New Zealand. The floor of the 
lonosphere’s D region precipitously dropped 
nearly 10 miles, under intense ionization, dis- 
rupting all radio communications in the Pa- 
cific area. The whole magnetic field shook 
Violently around the world. ithin 6 min- 
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utes, a big radio-telescope antenna 6,000 
miles away in Peru registered a nearly ten- 
fold Jump in noise. Within a 
month, three satellites were knocked out— 
Ariel, temporarily, Transit 4-B, a naviga- 
tional satellite, and Traac, a scientific vehi- 
cle—by radiation poisoning of solar cells. 
Others had their life spans greatly reduced 
by radiation But two satellites— 
Injun 1, launched with instrumentation by 
Van Allens group a year before, and Bell 
Telephone Laboratories’ communication 
satellite Telstar 1, launched a day after the 
blast—operated long enough to monitor the 
initial radiation from two heights. The ex- 
plosion shot an enormous jet of electrons to 
unexpected altitudes, where they were 
trapped. It is estimated that over 10,000, 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000 electrons were in- 
jected into the belt, of such intensity that 
they could easily be detected above the nat- 
ural electron flux. While most of the im- 
mediate, spectacular effects swiftly subsided, 
there remained this new belt of dangerously 
high radiation coiling within the old belt 
around the earth, 

Controversy had flared before the test, 
when groups of United States and European 
scientists protested its dangers and uncer- 
tain consequences. There was even more 
bitter controversy afterward over how long 
the new radiation would remain, Van Allen's 
group, which had gone along with the test 
and monitored it at low altitudes, maintained 
that the new belt would disappear by absorp- 
tion in the atmosphere within a year; others, 
led by NASA’s Wilmot N. Hess, leaning on 
Telstar and other satellite measurements 
higher up, estimated that it would last much 
longer. As in many scientific controversies, 
both proved right, but not to the same de- 
gree. At low altitudes the new radiation 
was quickly dispersed in the atmosphere, 
and at high altitudes it disappeared, through 
magnetic fluctuations, into space. This was 
proved, ironically enough, by a series of 
three, equally strong, high-altitude Russian 
tests that apishly followed Starfish some 3 
months later. Bocause the Russian shots 
injected particles into the belt from very 
high Siberian latitudes, where the highest 
magnetic lines of force bend down toward 
earth, most of their radiation was carried 
into the lowest and highest regions of the 
belt, where it was soon dissipated. But 
most of Starfish’s intense radiation, injected 
from equitorial latitudes, wound up at the 
more stable, intermediate altitude of 1,000 
to 2,000 miles, where it hung on. 

Late in 1962, Van Allen finally concluded 
from further data that the artificial belt of 
electrons is likely to last 10 years. And re- 
sults are now in from Explorer 16, sent up 
specifically to measure the new belt, and 
its data shows that if the electrons follow 
their present observed rate of decay “it will 
be possible to detect their presence among 
the naturally trapped particles for at least 20 
years." This may be shortened during the 


next peak of solar activity, due about 1968- 


69 on its regular 11-year schedule, when big 
solar flares may tend to flush out electrons. 
Meanwhile the flux remains intense enough 
to constitute a real, additional radiation 
hazard to men and equipment. An astronaut 
at about 1,000 miles up, with maximum 
practical shielding, would receive about 25 
roentgens an hour. A total of about 100 are 
enough to cause violent nausea and radia- 
tion sickness, and an accumulation of 500 
is lethal. “It is not a region in which to sit 
or linger,” says Wilmot Hess. 

On the credit side, the experiment has 
brought in more knowledge more quickly 
than possibly any other device 
the probable life cycle of particles in the 
belt. And this knowledge is spurring the 
military, NASA, and industry to develop more 
radiation-resistant equipment. But scien- 
tifically the test was an uncontrolled experi- 
ment of awful proportions. So little was 
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known before the test about the natural 
radiation belt that the study of its properties 
may now be obscured for years by the arti- 
ficial belt. And militarily the test may prove 
simply that radiation blackout, like its pro- 
genitor, the bomb, is a weapon as likely to 
knock out its users as its victims. Repeated 
high-altitude bursts of even bigger bombs 
could easily create a belt many thousand 
times more intense than the present one, 
bringing an end to the reliable operation 
of all scientific, weather, communication, 
navigation, and other satellites, and endan- 
gering all space exploration. There was 
therefore more than one reason why last 
summer's test ban treaty included an agree- 
ment to keep nuclear explosions out of space. 
WINDS THAT “BLOW” 1,000 MILES PER SECOND 


Any premature end to space exploration 
would be high tragedy, for only now, beyond 
the radiation belt, instruments are begin- 
ning to yield answers to some of the age-old 
secrets of the sun and earth and planets, 
and of the interplanetary medium that joins 
them. 

Explorers 10 and 12, besides measuring the 
earth's magnetic belt, made the first detailed 
observations of the solar wind—a plasma of 
hot, highly attenuated, tonized gases com- 
posed of protons, electrons, and helium 
nuceli—flowing in steadily but variably at 
gentle cosmic speeds of 200 to 500 miles per 
second, Now and again this wind is whipped 
to velocities of 1,000 miles a second or more 
by solar flares—long, intensely hot tongues 
of plasma, distantly observed for decades, 
leaping from huge explosions on the sun 
in bright sunspot areas. Rocket probes and 
Satellites have now been sent into the area 
of flares to measure them directly. In ma- 
jor flares, their data shows, a large chunk 
of the sun's substance is ripped out, carrying 
with it an actual portion of the sun's mag- 
netic field. This acts as a gigantic magnet- 
ic “bottle,” conducting the hot plasma 
streaming out into space, and occasionally 
detaching itself from the sun as a giant, self- 
contained plasma cloud. This plasma moves 
upon the earth at supersonic speeds, pre- 
ceded by an enormous shock wave, ba 
and compressing the radiation belt, sending 
magnetic disturbances down through the 
ionosphere into the earth. 

The radiation accompanying such flares is 
the single greatest hazard in space. There 
is as yet no really good protection against the 
biggest flares. Fortunately, they occur in- 
frequently, only once or twice a year at 
the height of sunspot activity; unfortu- 
nately, they are also highly unpredictable. 
Hence much more needs to be known about 
the behavior of the sun, quite aside from ad- 
vancing pure knowledge, so that spacemen 
can be warned in time to adjust flights, take 
evasive action, or escape back to earth. Up 
to now, nothing noted on the sun has given 
sufficient warning time. But NASA’s orbit- 
ing solar observatory, launched in 1962, 
turned up a hopeful clue. Preceding some 
larger flares by a few hours was a series of 
tiny microflares, never observed before. A 
close watch of these micoflares and other 
features may make it possible to predict the 
giant flares. Late last year NASA launched 
the first of a series of IMP’s (interplanetary 
monitoring platforms) to orbit at a maxi- 
mum height of nearly 200,000 miles and keep 
a constant watch on the sun. 

A GREAT SORTIE INTO THE SOLAR SYSTEM 


Nearly all long-distance records for a satel- 
lite thus far were broken by Mariner 2, the 
space probe designed by California Institute 
of Technology’s Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
and launched on a pass at Venus in Decem- 
ber 1962. In 129 days of continuous opera- 
tion and communication out to a record 53,- 
900,000 miles from Earth, it transmitted back 
some 65 million bits of information, now 
stored on tape. Only the major peaks of 
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this mountainous pile of data have so far 
been analyzed. 

On its way out, Mariner 2 confirmed the 
solar wind at great distances. It affirmed the 
concentration of cosmic dust near earth, 
finding it 10,000 times denser than farther 
out. Only two meteoroid hits of any sig- 
nificant size were registered on the whole 
journey. And it found that the entire radia- 
tlon dosage on the trip was much less than 
expected, only about three roentgens. It 
would have been a good year for manned 
space flights. 

Some 22,000 miles from Venus, at a signal 
from earth, Mariner turned its microwave 
and infrared scanners on the high, im- 
penetrable clouds of that mysterious planet. 
Instruments registered a surface temperature 
on Venus of some 800° F., no detectable 
water vapor, and no cosmic dust in its 
vicinity. The planet had almost no apparent 
rotation and no magnetic field—hence noth- 
ing to shield it from intense solar flares. It 
appeared to be a dead and stifling world un- 
der the greenhouse effect of its dense cloud 
cover, speculatively a smoglike mixture of 
hydrocarbon gases. This confirmed some 
theories about the planet and severely jolted 
others. Twenty days later Mariner departed 
into a silent, eternal orbit around the sun, 

Late this year another Mariner will probe 
around Mars, where the possibility of finding 
conditions more favorable to some form of 
life is greatest. Also scheduled is a series of 
Surveyor flights to the moon, from which the 
United States has been less successful than 
the Russians in getting back data. Mean- 
while, the whole program is moving from 
small satellites, each fitted to a single mis- 
sion, to big, advanced, flying-boxcar satel- 
lites, crammed with 20 to 50 sets of Instru- 
ments for broad-scale attacks on big areas. 
Starting with the orbiting solar observatories 
(to probe the Sun and all solar plasma phe- 
nomena), this new generation will include a 
series of orbiting geophysical observatories 
(for the upper atmosphere, radiation belt, 
and magnetic field), and, as a crowning effort 
sometime in 1965, the first Orbiting Astro- 
nomical Observatory (for stars and galaxies) . 
The whole series is aimed at a methodical 
look at the whole solar system and inter- 
galactic space. An understanding of the 
origin and workings of the solar, system 
should go far to solve some of the deeper 
problems of galactic space, where only re- 
cently the great radio telescope at Jodrell 
Bank, England, has measured magnetic flelds 
between. the stars, associated with great 
clouds of hydrogen and dust, much like the 
plasma connecting Sun and Earth. 


BIG BANG OR STEADY STATE 


Beyond the solar system, rocket probes 
and satellites so far have brought™in only a 
few tantalizing hints of greater discoveries 
to come. A series of probes has shown, for 
instance, that hot stars are putting out less 
ultraviolet radiation than previously calcu- 
lated; less by as much as 30 to 40 percent. 
If the measurements are not being shrouded 
by dust clouds or other factors, this means 
that the stars are burning hydrogen much 
more slowly than was thought and the whole 
scale of stellar evolution may have to be 
revised. 

Another series of probes, capped by Ex- 
plorer 11, turned up what may be a key bit 
of evidence in determining the origin of the 
universe. There are two well-known theories. 
The leading one is the big bang theory, in 
which it is postulated that the universe be- 
gan at a finite point in time, some millions 
of years ago, with the explosion of a gigantic, 
dense, primordial atom, creating all the pres- 
ent elements, stars, and galaxies. This is 
inferred from the strongest cosmic evidence 
thus far, that all the galaxies are observably 
receding from one another at tremendous 
speeds as if from that original explosion. The 
second theory, called the steady state, infers 
that the universe has no beginning or end 
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but is continually creating new hydrogen be- 
tween the stars to replenish the disappear- 
ing galaxies. The new rocket findings show, 
however, that there are many fewer gamma 
rays in interstellar space than there should 
be if hydrogen is being created continuously. 
Hence the newest findings tend to support 
the big bang theory against the steady state. 

More recently, a series of rocket probes 
has made another big discovery in one con- 
stellation of our own galaxy. This is a huge 
source of X-rays, undetectable from earth, 
about 1,000 times more intense than those 
from the sun or any known stellar processes. 
In the most distant galaxies, radio tele- 
scopes have recently discovered other inex- 
plicably huge sources of energy, greater than 
any thermonuclear processes so far known 
on earth. All this leads physicists to an-; 
ticipate the discovery of entirely new prin- 
ciples for generating enormous amounts of 
power, and along with this, from further 
study of solar plasmas and other stellar 
phenomena, new energy transfer and conver- 
sion techniques. Meanwhile, more advanced 
ultraviolet, gamma, and X-ray instruments 
in the new orbiting observatories may well 
reveal other wholly new and perhaps revolu- 
tionary aspects of the universe. 

Already being planned for advanced satel- 
lites are experiments to investigate some of 
the fundamental yet still largely mysterious 
underpinnings of the universe, such as the 
force of gravity and the speed of light, the 
great universal constant that is the linchpin 
of modern physics. 

IS MAN LOST IN SPACE? 


Ultimately, of course, and sooner than the 
word implies, men will go out there to ob- 
serve, experiment, and see for themselves. 
As great and ingenious an advance as space 
instruments are, they still observe the uni- 
verse at many removes. Much of the data 
they send back is equivocal, open to various 
interpretations, or just plain inconclusive. 
And no instrument can be designed to cope 
with all possible unknowns. Even so eagerly 
awaited an advance as the orbiting astronom- 
ical satellite is still a highly unstable plat- 
form from which to view the stars. It is 
subject to perturbations, hard to aim or keep 
on targets, and its telescopic pictures are 
degraded by television transmission back to 
earth. Once astronomers are carried in satel- 
lites, it should be a great improvement, for 
there is no substitute at a telescopic eyepiece 
for the astronomer’s direct vision and control. 

But even then, the artificial satellite is 
not an ideal platform, for every slightest 
movement of the astronomer will cause an 
equal and opposite movement of his weight- 
less observatory. And even an orbiting space 
station—the much larger, more permanent 
type of manned satellite being proposed by 
some—would have the same defect, plus the 
additional disadvantage that, in order to 
make it habitable for extended periods, it will 
probably have to be spun to give it some 
measure of artificial gravity. 

But there is nearby a natural satellite— 
the moon—that is an almost perfect space 
platform. It is big and solid. It has almost 
no atmosphere to speak of and just enough 
gravity to make it possible easily to erect 
huge, stable structures, such as telescopes, 
radio, and radar facilities. From these as- 
tronomers will be able to view the universe 
more directly, through fewer intervening 
systems and hindrances, than ever before. 
Hence, despite recent political pulling and 
hauling, there are many sound scientific rea- 
sons, as well as others, for getting men to 
the moon. And this will be done, for it is 
the master key to all future exploration of 
space. 

The purposes of this exploration are no 
clearer to many men in this age than they 
were in Galileo's, so it is not strange that 
there is opposition. In this economic age, 
however, the opposition is not so much 
theological as budgetary. Both seem equ- 
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ally mistaken in the context of their times, 
for the earlier astronomical discoveries did 
not diminish man's spirit but rather en- 
larged and ennobled it, and space discoveries 
should have the same uplifting and enlarg- 
ing effect. After all, 2 budget is only money, 
but new knowledge is a dukedom whose great 
wealth and resources cannot even begin to 
be estimated or exhausted. Already the new 
knowledge acquired in space exceeds by far 
the value of funds so far spent. For knowl- 
edge, more than guns and butter, is the true 
power of modern states. 


Cuba Is Guilty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
the excitement over the latest crisis at 
Guantanamo, we might tend to forget 
Castro’s completely illegal and belliger- 
ent activities against other members of 
the Organization of American States. 

An editorial in the Monday, February 
17, edition of the Chicago Sun-Times, 
very properly reemphasizes the guilt of 
the Castro government in its aggression 
against Venezuela and most properly 
calls for severe and lasting sanctions. 
I insert the article for the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

Cusa Is Guty 


According to reliable sources the five- 
nation, Inter-American investigating team of 
the Organization of American States has 
finished its investigation and has found 
Communist Cuba guilty of aggression against 
Venezuela. The official report is due to be 
released shortly. 

The OAS investigating team was made up 
of representatives from Uruguay, Costa Rica, 
Colombia, Argentina, and the United States. 
Their report is based on several pieces of 
confirmed evidence. 

One such piece of evidence was the exist- 
ence of documents showing that Cuba has 
trained more than 400 Venezuelans in guer- 
rilla warfare in the past 2 years. There was, 
also, the evidence of some 3 tons of arms 
found on a remote beach in Venezuela. The 
arms were positively identified as having 
come from Cuba by means of serial numbers 
on record in Belgium, the source where Cuba 
bought the arms. 

A raid by Venezuelan police on the home 
of a known Communist in Venezuela turned 
up documents outlining plans to capture 
the capital city of Caracas. 

Under the terms of the 1947 Rio de Janeiro 
treaty of mutual assistance the OAS may 
now invoke one or more sanctions against 
Cuba. These sanctions include the ending 
of both diplomatic and consular relations, 
an economic blockade against Cuba or the 
use of outright armed force. 

Such sanctions have been imposed in only 
one other case by inter-American action, 
that of a Venezuelan complaint against Tru- 
jillo in 1960. The sanctions of that time 
were severe; they consisted of a break in 
diplomatic relations, a partial economic boy- 
cott and the suspension of all trade in arms 
and war materials. The Trujillo regime col- 
lapsed a short time later. 

What sanctions the OAS will impose 
against Cuba are not known. It is hoped, 
in some circles in Washington and Latin 
America, that they will be severe and lasting. 
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Panama Riots: Deputy Thelma King’s 
Role in Violence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the frequently mentioned names of the 
infiltrated Panamanian Govern- 
Ment is Deputy Thelma King, of the Na- 
tional Assembly. 

A news story by Jules Dubois in the 
January 19, 1964, issue of the Chicago 
Tribune supplies some interesting read- 
ing about her activities in urging the 
Panamanian people to go into the streets 
and fight. 

The news story follows: 

Woman Says SmE Eacep ON PANAMA RIOTS 
(By Jules Dubois) 


Panama Ciry, January 18.—Thelma King, 
42, rabblerousing Colon congresswoman and 
admirer of Cuba’s Fidel Castro, told the story 
Of her role in last week’s flag war on the Canal 
Zone boundary. 

In an exclusive interview at her office in 
the legislative palace here, she admitted that 
she made radio broadcasts calling on the 
People to go into the streets and fight. 

She denied that she is a Communist but 
Admitted that she has had long-standing 
links with them. Miss King advocates that 
Zon, the Panama fiag be flown in the Canal 

R 
URGED CONTINUED BREAK 

She also admits that she is one of those 
who urged President Roberto Chiari not to 
renew relations with the United States until 
an airtight commitment was obtained for 
& New treaty. She said that she started that 
Pressure Thursday after the peace agreement 
Was published. 

Dressed in mourning black, she conceded 
that if it were not for the fact that she en- 
Joys parliamentary immunity she would be 
in jall for her role in the Panamanian riots. 

said that the United States is 
no longer the No, 1 power in the world and 
can no longer use the “big stick” policy. 
The United States and Russia are equal both 
in balance of power and in influence 
throughout the world, she said. 
WANTS CANAL FOR PANAMA 


Miss King expressed hope that the United 
States would abandon the canal. She said 
she objects to the internationalization of 
the canal and prefers nationalization. 

“We are not going to change one master 
tor a group of them,“ she sald, “The day 
we make a change it will be for national- 
ization,” 

“Did you call out the troops and the peo- 
Ple in Panama City?" she was asked. 

Answer. I called on the Guardia National 
to leave its barracks and defend the Pana- 
Manian people. When I did it, I was com- 
Plying with my duty as a deputy of the na- 
tional assembly: It was the obligation of 
the Panamanians to go out and fight because 
the constitution said so. 

Question. I understand that you went to 
the palace to ask for arms for the people. 

Answer. I told the President of the Repub- 

d I said so over the air—that if he did 
not want to use the National Guard please 
to give the people arms so they would not be 
massacred with empty hands. 
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FEARED MASSACRE 


Question. What did he answer? 

Answer. The President told me that if the 
National Guard went into the streets, the 
massacre would have been greater, which I 
do not believe. 

Question. Then the President did not wish 
to order the Guardia to act? 

Answer. The President of the Republic 
considered at the moment—and I believe that 
he still considers it-—-that the National 
Guard is not equipped to oppose the Ameri- 
can troops. I believe the commander of the 
Guard thinks the same. I asked myself then, 
why do we have it? To defend ourselves 
against whom? 


POLICE FORCE ADEQUATE 


Question. Aren’t they here to defend the 
border and the country? 

Answer. To do that a police force is enough. 

Question. Do you advocate modifying the 
structure of the Guardia National exclu- 
sively to that of a police force? 

Answer. I would devote all my efforts to 
that. I have been fighting for that a long 
time. I never have understood why the 
Americans want such a strong force as our 
guard here. I am absolutely sure that we 
can defend ourselves with our own means, 
as we now have proved. That error, that 
mistake, that communism is coming here is 
false.” 


Selling What Railroads Can Produce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave heretofore granted, I am in- 
serting in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp an article entitled “Sell- 
ing What Railroads Can Produce,” by 
D. W. Brosnan, president of the Southern 
Railway System, which we in Alabama 
are proud to claim as one of the great 
rail systems of the country. 

This article appeared in the January— 
February 1964 issue of Progressive Rail- 
roading, which is distributed to the chief 
executives and officials of railroads 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. Brosnan asserts, in this article, 
that railroads are demonstrating a great 
industrial flexibility, in this day and age, 
and that they can compete more vigor- 
ously with other forms of transport if 
they will only use the best sales tech- 
niques, unremittingly. 

The article is as follows: 

BELLING WHat RAILROADS CAN PRODUCE 
(By D. W. Brosnan, president, Southern 
Railway System) 

Evidence grows stronger that railroads are 
in the earliest days of a new era that will see 
great growth in their usefulness to the public 
and in their use by shippers. 

America’s railroads for many years have 
seemed the ultimate paradox in a competi- 
tive economy that supposedly responds to 
the principles of free enterprise. They con- 
tinue to struggle for bare survival in a com- 
petitive transportation world, yet railroads 
have shown two prime competitive abilities 
that should make them highly useful to the 
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public, profitable to their owners and a 
source of strength and security to their em- 
ployees. 

First, railroads can attain and maintain a 
high productive capacity in their almost un- 
limited ability to move freight. Second, rail- 
roads can “manufacture” this freight trans- 
portation at low unit costs that grow lower 
with every increase in the volume of traffic. 

Such competitive strengths have formed 
the basis for spectacular success in most 
other mass production industries. If they 
have not led to market growth, company 
stability and healthy profits in the rail 
industry, there must be—and there is—a 
reason. 


SALES EFFORTS MUST BS INTENSIFIED 


Change for the better will come swiftly as 
railroads continue to intensify their present 
sales efforts and put proven techniques of 
modern marketing to work in selling custom- 
ers the high-quality, low-cost transportation 
railroads can produce at a profit. 

For far too many years the railroads have 
taken a negative, self-defeating approach to 
the problem of competition. Attrition of 
business has been accepted as a fact of life. 
Railroads have often considered it a great 
accomplishment just to slow down the rate 
at which they were bleeding to death be- 
cause of traffic losses to competitive modes 
of transportation. Oost-saving improve- 
ments applied as tourniquets have done little 
more than sustain flickers of life in what 
should be a vigorously healthy railroad 
industry. 

Rallroads make much in public statements 
of the billions of dollars spent in moderniza- 
tion, especially in the years since the end of 
the Korean conflict. These dollars, for the 
most part, have been epent defensively. Em- 
phasis has been placed on saving what is left 
of rau traffic from further inroads by com- 
petitors. Little has been done to mount a 
strong and well-planned attack on the traf- 
fic being moved by other modes of trans- 
portation. 

The challenge and great opportunity for 
railroads in the years immediately ahead 
calls for emphasis on selling. Railroads must 
make competition, not merely try to meet or 
respond to competitive situations set up by 
other modes. Railroads must regain the ini- 
tiative that has been seized by others who 
spotted railroad weaknesses in pricing and 
marketing and then worked effectively to 
take traffic away from railroads by taking 
advantage of these weaknesses. 

In the years ahead railroads must learn 
to make competition for common carrier 
trucks, common carrier bargelines, common 
carrier pipelines, common carrier airlines 
and, especially, for private and unregulated 
carriers of freight. All have competitive 
weaknesses that can be exploited to the rail- 
roads’ gain. 

In the public interest and in the long-run 
interests of the railroads, railroads must also 
make competition for each other. There 
must be intramodal as well as intermodal 
competition. Cooperation in the rail indus- 
try can be a fine thing, but genuine competi- 
tion is also needed to forestall tive 
mediocrity. The public is entitled to the 
best jobs and lowest prices railroads can 
generate in competition with one another as 
well as in competition with other forms of 
transportation. 

The undeniable technological progress 
which railroads have made in recent years 
has so far been largely nonproductive prog- 
ress. Proof is found in traffic statistics that 
show railroads still losing ground to other 
freight transporters. 

RAILROAD TECHNOLOGICAL PROGRESS REAL 


Railroad technological progress is real. No 
question about that. Railroads have learned 
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to do things better. Costs have been con- 
trolled and, in numerous instances, lowered 
substantially. But when billions in prop- 
erty improvements and an increase in ef- 
ficiency result in a loss of business, some- 
thing is seriously wrong. That something 
is the lack of a marketing approach that 


be said to resemble the muscular models 
pictured in advertisements in physical cul- 
ture Muscles are on display but 
they appear to be for show and not for 
use. So much attention has been given to 
their development that useful employment 
of the apparent strength is rarely em- 
phasized. 

Railroads have the “muscles.” It is time 
to stop admiring them and start using them. 
Railroad management faces the challenge to 
get to find ways of putting the 
“muscles” of efficient productive capacity to 
full use in developing new and more useful 
railroad services and pricing these services 
to attract business. 

Continuing technological advances will be 
required to keep railroads in business in the 
future but emphasis should shift as rapidly 
as possible from internal cost control to the 
improvement and customer tailoring of rail- 
road equipment, services, and pricing. 

MARKET RESEARCH 

Those charged with the responsibility of 
marketing rail transportation can well look 
at the railroad industry's own buying prac- 
tices when it is a customer. When a rail- 
road goes into the market to buy from its 
suppliers it is accustomed to getting what 
it asks for and demands nothing less. Rail- 
roads, too, often buy according to their own 
specifications and do not consider it strange 
that those who want railroad orders are 
willing to adapt their products to meet the 
specifications. Or, even, to set up special 
production lines geared to filling railroad 
ord 


ers. 
Manufacturers interested in the railroad 


improving perf 
ating costs, will save railroads money in in- 
direct ways. 

The more successful a railroad supplier is 
in developing things a railroad can't afford 
not to buy, the greater the certainty that 
company has of a profitable existence. There 
is a lesson here for railroads, if they will 
heed it. 

Market research underlies all such busi- 
ness-getting efforts—sound, factual, pain- 
staking market research. It is linked with 
aggressive, persistent, doorbell-ringing sales- 
manship that does not depend on casual 
cordiality but on a sure grasp of railroad 
needs and with a product tailored and priced 
to meet those needs. 

Similar research and selling approaches 
are virtually new in the railroad business. 
We have been so far behind the times in these 
areas that we are only beginning to realize 
that many shippers today couldn't afford to 
use some presently available railroad sery- 
ices even if the railroads offered these serv- 
ices for nothing. Fortunately, the “prod- 
ucts” railroads are trying to sell are in most 
cases better than that. Nevertheless, and all 
too often, the kind of transportation rail- 
roads are trying to sell is the kind that is 
easiest to produce. 

Because railroad freight transportation has 
so often fallen far short of meeting customer 
needs, many shippers have gone to highway 
or waterway common carriers to get what 
railroads would not give them. Others have 
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bought tailormade services from contract 
carriers. And, most harmful to the welfare 
of all common carriers, an increasing num- 
ber of shippers have taken their freight com- 
pletely out of the common carrier market 
into private transportation. 

The extent of this erosion of traffic and the 
number of revenue dollars involved are 
readily apparent in some recent statistics re- 
leased by the Transportation Association of 
America. During 1962 about $38 billion was 
spent for the intercity transportation of 
freight. Rail freight service, including ship- 
per costs for loading and unloading, ac- 
counted for something over $10 billion of this. 
All carriers fully regulated by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or the Civil 
Aeronautics Board got just about half of the 
$38 billion. Obviously, the rest was spent 
by shippers for some form of private or un- 
regulated carriage. 

There is some mighty appetizing arith- 
metic for railroads in these figures. About 
$28 billion worth of intercity freight trans- 
portation business in this country is freight 
that railroads are not now handling. Two- 
thirds of it is not moving by regulated com- 
mon carrier at all. There's plenty of busi- 
ness to be had but railroads will have to do 
a lot better job of pricing, selling, and sery- 
ice if it is to be attracted to rail movement. 

Most of the traffic railroads have lost went 
elsewhere because railroads did not know 
what their customers needed or, if they did 
know, failed to come up with the services 
and the pricing to satisfy customer require- 
ments. “Lost” applies not only to business 
that has been diverted from railroads to other 
carriers but business the railroads have never 
had, 

Every ton of freight moving in overland 
transportation is potential railroad business. 
A great deal of it is also readily obtainable 
railroad business if the high-volume, low- 
cost advantages of railroads are packaged, 
priced, and marketed with customer appeal 
after sound market research has been done. 


BUSINESS SUCCESS DEPENDS ON SATISFIED 


Any successful business has to be con- 
ducted for the convenience of the customer, 
not that of the seller. This platitude is so 
basic as to cause raised eyebrows at almost 
any meeting of salesmen of consumer goods. 
Yet there is much too little evidence that 
railroads understand this kind of selling. 

Part of it requires that railroads find out 
in greater detail what the “convenience” of 
a customer really requires. His need may be 
for some special equipment design to help 
him control loading and unloading costs or 
prevent damage to fragile freight. De- 
pendable delivery on a specified schedule 
may be vital to the efficient functioning of 
his plant production line. Freight rates 
subject to adjustment may be pricing rail 
service out of consideration entirely. One 
or all of these, and many more factors, may 
affect a shipper’s choice of carriers. A rail- 
road that wants a shipper’s business must 
know the customer’s freight movement re- 
quirements intimately. Sometimes, it must 
know them better than the customer does. 
That’s when a real job of selling can be done. 

When you're in the business of selling 
answers to distribution problems—and that 
is what modern railroading is all about— 
you're lost unless you know what the prob- 
lems are. Discovering them involves sitting 
down with the customer and studying his 
operation for distribution problems that 
exist or may develop. Save the shipper 
money and you'll get his business. Southern 
Railway has done this to an increasing ex- 
tent in recent years. So have other rallroads. 
But all railroads will have to do more of 
this kind of selling than any railroad has 
done up to now. 

New business on the rails or old business 
reclaimed for railroad movement will stay 
with a carrier only as long as 
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matches promises. Control over the quality 
of service rendered a customer is essential in 
a highly competitive world that permits a 
shipper to shift rapidly from one transporta- 
tion mode to another when his business is 
not being properly handled. Keeping a cus- 
tomer sold demands that railroads deal with 
thelr shipper acounts in the same way other 
industries protect their product reputations. 
Service failures cannot be lightly dismissed. 

The rewards can be great when an intelli- 
gent enthusiasm is given to sales efforts in 
the freight traffic field. Great for the rail- 
roads. Great for their customers. Great for 
the public that pays all freight bills 
eventually. 

Customers are waiting in far greater num- 
bers for railroads to do something for them 
than the declining traffic statistics of recent 
years would seem to indicate. Every cost- 
savings-to-the-customer approach that rail- 
roads have made on a studied-market basis 
has usually surprised their proponents by 
being productive of more traffic than antici- 
pated. Trial, efforts have often found the 
railroads short of being able to meet de- 
mands for the services offered. At times it 
has seemed that shippers were more anxious 
to use railroad service than railroads were to 
supply it. 

CONSUMER—GETTING PRICING 


Railroad customers and potential cus- 
tomers have responded favorably to every 
sales approach which has been based on an 
understanding of their needs for sensible 
services, cost-cutting car equipment, and 
realistic pricing. With these tied together 
into a money-saving proposition when oyer- 
all transportation costs are considered, no 
one with freight to move can ignore what 
railroads offer. 

This has called for railroads breaking away 
from tradition, recognizing that railroading 
is not a tradition but a business. A business 
that is in competition with other businesses 
for the shipper’s dollar. A business that has 
a new role to play in the complex production 
and distribution system of modern-day 
American economy. When railroads have 
done this—throwing away their scrapbooks 
full of mementoes of days that will never re- 
turn and getting out their briefcases—busi- 
ness has been brought back to the ralls. 

More of it will be brought back as it has 
been brought back by tri-level auto-carriers, 
containerized and piggyback freight move- 
ments, unitized trains or one-commodity 
volume movement rates, specialized freight 
cars like Southern Railway's “Big John,” and 
an enlightened pricing policy that shares 
benefits with customers when costs of trans- 
portation can be reduced. 

Southern Railway's “Big John” grain 
freight rate reduction illustrates one of the 
almost limitless possibilities inherent in 
alert, aggressive, customer-orlented market- 
ing. Thorough research developed the facts. 
Grain was moving in tremendous volume 
into the grain-deficit Southeast from the 
grain-rich Midwest. Very little was movirg 
by rail, most was hauled in ted 
highway trucks and a substantial part of 
this in back-haul movements, helping high- 
way trucks meet operating costs that enabled 
them to underprice rail service on other traf- 
fic. Here was an inviting market for no- 
frills” railroad transportation. 

Southern's designers created the right car 
(national grain dealers have since declared 
for the use of “Big John” covered-hopper- 
car types since Southern first introduced the 
100-tons-plus concept) and Southern had 
cars built. A multiple-car rate about 60 per- 
cent lower than the existing rail rate was 
feasible with a highly satisfactory profit mar- 
gin and Southern published the rate. 

Then began the most difficult of all the 
sales approaches railroads face regularly 
when trying to build business and save cus- 
tomers money while doing so. The Inter- 
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State Commerce Commission had to be sold 
on giving its approval to the new greatly 
lowered grain freight rates. The whole 
round of protests, delays, suspensions, in- 
vestigation, commission hearings and, finally, 
court actions have been required to get the 
Tates into what is still temporary effect. 
Only after almost 22 months from the time 
when the rates were filed could customers 
begin to use them. Meanwhile, excessive 
freight charges on grain moving into the 
Southeast continued to be collected from a 
defenseless public whose welfare the Com- 
mission is charged with protecting. 
LEGISLATIVE CORRECTION OF RATE LAWS 
NECESSARY 

Giving the Commission full credit for sin- 
cerity in its attempts to interpret the law it 
must administer, the absurdity of its contin- 
ued efforts to allocate traffic among modes 
of transportation by administrative decisions 
is clearly apparent if genuine competition 
among modes of carriage is to be encouraged. 

The cure is not continued castigation of 
the Commission: It lies in the area of legis- 
lative correction of laws that fail to affirm 
Clearly the rights and freedoms of all carri- 
ers to do their best jobs at lowest fair and 
nondiscriminatory prices for users of freight 

tion. This is a sales job for rall- 
roads. And the customers to be sold in this 
instance are the American people, most of 
whom believe completely in the virtues of 
free enterprise. Railroads, as a whole, haye 
not done all they might in urging Congress 
to permit competitive freedom in transpor- 
tation. 

Maximum selling of the transportation 
rullroads can produce must remain subject 
to these administrative handicaps until our 
Nation’s laws are changed. Only then will 
the public get the full benefits through 
lower prices of the railroads’ ability to move 
freight in great volume at low cost. 

Meanwhile, it remains true that railroads 
have only begun to scratch the surface of 
the exciting possibilities that market re- 
search. service improvement, equipment de- 
Sign, realistic customer. pricing, etc., 
Offer for the more effective, more profitable 
use of the modern transportation plant cre- 
ated around the basics of the flanged wheel 
and the steel rail. 


In Defense of Bellyachers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, President Johnson contended that 
who criticized him were “belly- 
achers.“ 

An excellent editorial from the Fort 
Lauderdale News of February 13, sent to 
me by a constituent, makes many sound 
observances on Mr, Johnson’s head-in- 
Sand attitude. It follows: 

Tues Covip Bz Worse sur Ros - Coro 

Gtassrs WON'T MAKE THEM PLEASANT 

a (By Jack W. Gore) 

There are many times in this business 
When we wish we could don some rose- 
colored glasses and look at recent happenings 
in this country and throughout the world 
With the aplomb and lack of concern that 
ee Johnson displayed this past Tues- 


Speaking informally before a group of In- 
ternal Revenue people, the President con- 
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veyed the impression that while things were 
not going quite as well as most of us might 
wish, they could be a lot worse than they 
actually are. 

The President then lashed out at critics 
of his administration and declared that the 
best way to treat them Is to ask that “God 
forgive them for they know not what they 
do.” 

This is a roundabout and polite way for 
a President to tell people like us that we 
are too stupid to understand the delicate 
balance of world affairs these days, and that 
only those in the high echelons of our Gov- 
ernment are in any position to explain events 
in the right way and put them into their 
proper perspective for the benefit of the peo- 
ple of this Nation. 

Well, we could be stupid but we are not 
so naive as to believe that we are winning 
a ball game when we are going into the 
final innings with the score 10-0 against us. 
Sure, the score could. be worse. It could 
be 16-0 or even 25-0, but surely that is 
no legitimate reason to explain away the 
mistakes and the errors that have put us 
so far behind another type of ball—the eight 
ball. 

One of the basic purposes of a free press 
in any country is to try to differentiate, for 
the benefit of the people it serves, between 
political propaganda and the cold, sterile 
facts behind any particular situation. This 
is also supposed to be one of the functions 
of an opposition party, but today it seems 
to be a function which many members of the 
GOP appear to have forgotten. 

In any event, however, we aren't seeking 
reelection to any public office and we have 
no political ambitions which force us to 
sweep unpleasant or embarrasing facts un- 
der the nearest rug in the vain hope they will 
thus go unnoticed. We happen to believe 
this Nation of ours isn't doing anywhere near 
as well in the conduct of its foreign relations 
as President Johnson has attempted to in- 
dicate. We also believe it is not only silly 
but dangerous to our future security to gloss 
over the tragic events of the past couple of 
years with the weak explanation that things 
could be much worse. 

Perhaps we are not living under the im- 
mediate threat of being clobbered by Soviet 
missiles as President Johnson says we were 
some 18 months ago. Perhaps we don't have 
a recent Bay of Pigs disaster to forget and 
cover up in the most adroit manner possible. 

We are, however, still paying the penalty 
for the weakness we displayed on those two 
occasions, and no amount of political double- 
talk by President Johnson or anybody else 
can change that fact. 

Mr. Johnson would have us believe that 
we are forced to compromise our principles 
and keep backing away from one crisis after 
another in order to save the world from de- 
struction by nuclear weapons. Well cer- 
tainly grant the point that both Russia and 
the United States have the nuclear capacity 
to destroy each other, but we do not grant 
the point that Russia is any more earger to 
touch off a nuclear holocaust than we are. 

After all, why should Russia want to re- 
sort to nuclear war to obtain objectives it 
is already achieving through diplomatic and 
other means? Can President Johnson deny 
that Russia took over Cuba without firing 
a single shot and that the Soviets now have 
the help of our allies in breaking our so- 
called economic blockade? Can President 
Johnson deny that American soldiers are be- 
ing killed in a losing battle to prevent the 
Communists from taking over Vietnam while 
the Russians sit back and laugh at our efforts 
to extricate ourselves from this sit- 
uation? Can he deny that while American 
diplomats and citizens are being pummeled 
by angry mobs in various parts of the world, 
Russia is apparently enjoying almost com- 
plete immunity from such events, and has 
its agents and sympathizers busy in a score 
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of other places stirring up additional trouble 
for us faster than we can cope with that we 
already have? 

Washington should be truthful about our 
foreign policy for a change. Certainly we 
have and certainly we can't just 
“mash a button” and have everything turn 
up roses for us. But at the same time, we 
cannot maintain respect in the world by 
kicking our friends in the teeth and backing 
away from every crisis for fear we are going 
to offend somebody or break up our present 
cozy little “detente” with the Soviets, 

God will undoubtedly forgive those who 
know not what they do. But we doubt that 
even God will save those who know what 
they should do and don't do it under the 
impression they can conquer godless com- 
munism with kindness. 

Critics of failures In the conduct of our 
foreign policy have good cause to be deeply 
concerned about where we are heading. 
Truth compels admitting of the fact we are 
losing our war against communism, and we 
hardly think President Johnson has done 
the Nation any service by brushing aside our 
failures with the explanation we could be 
doing worse. This excuse may satisfy the 
female reporters and the wives of diplomats 
and Congresmen with whom Mr. Johnson 
dances away the hours almost nightly at the 
White House, but it is an explanation that 
leaves us completely cold and completely 
fearful we're going to lost a war before our 
leaders take off their rosy, politically-tinted 
se and recognize our enemy for what he 


Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Lithuanian Council of Miami recently 
adopted a resolution in commemoration 
of the 46th anniversary of the signing of 
the declaration of independence of Lith- 
uania on February 16, 1918. 

Lithuania has been occupied by the 
Communist forces since June 1940, but 
the American citizens who have loved 
ones and relatives there have not for- 
gotten these oppressed people. 

The resolution follows: 

LITHUANIAN CoUNCIL oF MIAMI, 
Miami, Fla., February 16, 1964. 

Resolution adopted by a meeting of Amer- 
icans of Lithuanian descent, sponsored by 
the Lithuanian Council of Miami, on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1964, at Miami Lithuanian Amer- 
ican Citizens Club in Miami, Fla., to com- 
memorate the 46th anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the declaration of independence of 
Lithuania on February 16, 1918: 

“Whereas Lithuania, the land of our an- 
cestors, enjoyed a free and independent exist- 
ence from 1918 until June 1940, when the 
Soviet Union by chicanery, subversion, and 
force invaded and occupied the country, and 
still rules and oppresses the Lithuanian na- 
tion to this day; and 

“Whereas the Government of the United 
States strongly denounced the unlawful So- 
viet seizure of Lithuania and the other Baltic 
States, and rightly does not recognize the 
illegal annexation and Moscow-imposed rule 
of these countries; and 

“Whereas with the attention of the world 
focused on the new African and Asian na- 
tions which were liberated from colonialism 
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with the aid of the United Nations and have 
joined the community of free and independ- 
ent states, the plight of Lithuania and the 
other Soviet-occupied nations has largely 
been neglected: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we request and urge our 
Government to instruct the U.S. delegation 
of the United Nations to place the case of 
occupied Lithuania and the other Soviet- 
captive nations before the committee on the 
abolition of colonialism and the liberation 


plete and ready in the ‘Report of the Select 
Committee To Investigate Communist Ag- 
gression and Forced In tion of the 
Baltic States Into the U.S. SR. (U.S. House of 


support the introduction by the United 
States of the case of the Baltic States and 
other Soviet-enslaved nations before the ap- 
propriate body of the United Nations; be it 


“Resolved, That this resolution be sent to 


Mrs. J. BUKAVECKAS, 
Secretary. 


U.S. Humiliation Sponsored by Reds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include a column 
by Henry J. Taylor, which appeared in 
the Houston Press on Monday, February 
17. Mr. Taylor points out the manner in 
which the Reds are calling the tune and 
the United States dancing to Communist 
music. Is it not reasonable to ask the 
administration when there will be a 
change in foreign policy to preserve the 
security of the United States instead of 
trying to protect the image of the Red 
dictator in the Kremlin? 

Mr. Taylor's column follows: 
CALCULATED HUMILIATIONS: REDS CRYING 

“FROG” AND UNITED STATES JUMPING ALL 

OVER THE WORLD 


(By Henry J. Taylor) 

It's a dream world, 

A Castro-trained Zanzibar pigmy can put 
a gun at the back of our American consul 
and walk him to the docks. Do our ships 
move to protect him? Oh, no, he's just 
booted off to East Africa like a bag of burlap. 

Three American airmen can be shot down 
in East Germany, and so what? 

Soviet stooges can bomb the U.S. Embassy 
on Cyprus, surrounded by the great U.S. 
Tth Fleet, and pho’ h our Ambassador 
struggling in the debris and dust. The front- 
page pictures were a sellout in Nicosia while 
the population watched the Americans flee, 

Two-penny Ghanan tyrant Kwame Nkru- 
mah makes Red hay with anti-American in- 
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sults, and threatened, helpless U.S. teachers 
are given 24 hours to get out of the country. 

Congolese make a mockery of our official 
representation, burning our flags and tear- 
ing American passports into pieces. 

Panamanian whatnots, led by more than 
70 Castro-trained goons, can ambush and 
kill our soldiers in the Balboa High School 
and bomb our Embassy to boot. Our dead 
are quietly returned to America, 

ONE NATIONAL INSULT PER MONTH 

For the past 2 years, some place in the 
world, American Embassies, consulates, or 
agencies haye been attacked, burned or 
looted at the rate of one a month with 
absolute impunity. 

And every time even a little bob-tailed ty- 
rant kicks us in the teeth, to say nothing of 
Khrushchev or Mao, Washington hastens to 
say he didn’t mean it. 

Castro can cut off a U.S. naval base’s water. 
We talk tough on Monday and decide on 
Tuesday that he doesn’t mean too much trou- 
ble, after all. Meanwhile, Soviet troops can 
remain 90 miles off our shores 15 months 
after the President of the United States told 
the world that they must leave. 

In all this we are supposed to find a for- 
eign policy? We are to believe a policy ex- 
ists? This is not a policy; it is a catastrophe. 

The result: It is not easy for a country to 
chop the world’s leading nation down to 
size. But the U.S.S.R. is doing a first-class 
job of it. 

NOW UP TO LBJ. 


It has been nearly 20 years since we were 
fully respected in the world. This came with 
our victory in 1945. But in vast areas the 
Soviet became even more respected than the 
United States. 

Yet the respect of the world is our first line 
of defense. This was the magic in our hal- 
lowed flag: Don't tread on me.” 

There are always barbarians outside the 
walls, International life is the history of 
great marauders and the balance of power 
and of older nations on the road to ruin. 
Yet barbarians, competitors, and despollers 
have received more credit for their programs 
than they deserve. Generally what they have 
superseded or destroyed is already so shat- 
tered by appeasement, demoralization, ra- 
tionalizations, and blindness that it was ripe 
and hollow for the bully beforehand. 

Soviet policy may be a mystery to our 
Government but it is not a mystery to the 
Kremlin. i 

What Premier Khrushchey wanted Presi- 
dent Kennedy to do was not to make peace 
as the late President understood it but to 
make the President stop resisting the US.S.R 
and seal the status quo, plus much more. He 
wants the same with President Johnson. 

STOP IT OR ELSE 

What we are seeing is the Soviet technique 
of gradualism. 

Accustom people to retreating and you 
can not only push them out of firm posi- 
tions (like Cuba) but they will even begin to 
believe that ducking into doorways is really 
much better than walking down the street. 

This means the aggressor is getting what 
he wants by having it given to him. 

out all history that has always been 
the road finally to war (or surrender), never 
to peace, 

Our momentum down this disastrous road 
must be broken. Never in history have ene- 
mies won so much by so little. Never have 
our incredible losses in strategic positions 
and world authority mounted so rapidly and 
on all sides. 

If we do not retaliate against the calcu- 
lated humiliations we are suffering all over 
the globe, our days as the world’s No. 1 power 
are numbered, 

The Soviet and its stooges cry “frog” and 
we jump. This must stop, or God help the 
United States. 


February 20 
Civil Rights Act of 1963 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1964 


The House in Commitee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7152) to en- 
force the constitutional right to vote to 
confer jurisdiction upon the district courts 
of the United States to provide injunctive 
relief against discrimination in public ac- 
commodations, to authorize the Attorney 
General to institute suits to protect consti- 
tutional rights in education, to establish a 
Community Relations Service, to extend for 
4 years the Commission on Civil Rights, to 
prevent discrimination in federally assisted 
programs, to establish a Commission on 
Equal Employment Opportunity, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. GIAIMO, Mr. Chairman, no single 
piece of legislation in the past decade or 
more of our history approaches the im- 
portance and significance of this bill 
which this House has been debating for 
the past several days. Indeed, few other 
single pieces of legislation will ever be 
proposed which will have the impact of 
H.R. 7152. 

Since debate began on the bill, we have 
heard many hours of discussion, and the 
legislative history of the civil rights bill 
will clearly indicate that we have at- 
tached the importance to this bill that 
it so justly deserves. 

I think it is important to remember 
that this bill is designed to give the force 
of law to the principles for which this 
country has stood for centuries—equality 
and liberty. It is, in a way, a shame 
that we must legislate on this question. 
Equality should be axiomatic in the 
United States. Nonetheless, since this 
is a grave social and economic problem 
within and without our boundaries, we 
have the responsibility, indeed the obli- 
gation, to rectify the injustices which 
me plagued minority groups in Amer- 

ca. 

It is obvious that our prestige abroad 
has suffered as a result of our dilatory 
tactics in the field of civil rights. True, 
we are not the only nation with a dis- 
crimination problem, but as the leader of 
the free world and symbol of equality, 
this refusal to insure equal rights has 
seriously impaired our position. 

I believe that our prestige at home has 
suffered also. Who can be proud of race 
riots and violent demonstrations of 
bigotry? Who can be proud of discrimi- 
nation in hiring and in education? Who 
can be proud of unjustified blocks to vot- 
ing? Our self-respect should dwindle 
with each indication of bigotry and 
racism. 

Passage of this bill will not only fur- 
ther the cause of equality, but it will vin- 
dicate our Nation’s claim to worldwide 
respect as the home of liberty. 

A nation is more than a piece of paper 
which proclaims its identity and prin- 
ciples. Because it is composed of human 
beings, it is prey to human frailties. It 
is only as perfect as its weaknesses—only 
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as strong as its determination to elimi- 
Nate these weaknesses. The United 
States has always risen to outside chal- 
lenges to its security and must now rise 
to the inward challenge to assure free- 
dom to all of its people, regardless of 
Tace, color, or national origin. 

Our colleagues on the Judiciary Com- 
Mittee have presented to us a bill which 
I feel is a good one. Its opponents have 
raised many arguments, especially cen- 
tering around the public accommoda- 
tions and fair employment practices 
Section. I should like to reflect on these 
Sections for a moment. 

In July 1963, the Meriden Record, a 
Prominent newspaper in my district, 
Printed an editorial on the public accom- 
Modations section of this bill. I believe 
that this editorial is worthy of attention. 
It states succinctly the theory behind 
Public accommodations legislation. The 
editor writes: 

Opponents of President Kennedy’s pro- 
Posed new civil rights legislation criticize the 
Provisions having te do with barring dis- 
crimination in stores, restaurants, hotels, and 
the like on the grounds that they infringe 
the rights of private property. For the Fed- 
tral Government to dictate that there be no 
discrimination by owners and managers of 
businesses which serve the public as to the 
race of those they serve is an unwarranted 
invasion of the freedom of an individual to 
rei property as he pleases, the argument 


This is true. But this particular invasion, 
when and if it occurs on a Federal level, will 
be neither the first nor the morst burden- 
some. It's been a long time since we've been 
able to do exactly as we pleased with our 
Property, any of us. Its use has long been 
restricted for the purposes of making it con- 
form with the general health, safety, and 
economic prosperity ot the community, and 
all signs are for more restrictions rather 
than less. 

Even private property which is reserved 
for strictly private use has got to conform 
With building codes, fire laws, and zoning 
Ordinances. A man can't put his house 
Where he likes on his lot, and he can’t put 
& two-family house on property he owns in 
& one-family zone. 

you move into the field of property 
Which is used for business serving the public, 
the restrictions are manifold and often 
expensive. 

A man can't wash his restaurant dishes 
the way he pleases. He's got to provide 
designated fire exits. He must obtain li- 
censes for food and liquor, and abide by the 
Provisions under which they are issued, in 
the interests of protecting the public. 

Connecticut is with two-thirds of the rest 
Of the country, some 30 States and many 
Cities besides the District of Columbia, which 
include among these regulations for the con- 
duct of places doing business with the public 
& law which forbids discrimination on ac- 


count of race or color. It can’t be claimed | 


that the law has done away with such dis- 
crimination, but at least it makes it more 
difficult, and defines the intent of the prin- 
ciple with which most of us agree. It's 
another infringement on the free use of 
Private property, but it is generally recog- 

as neither burdensome nor unfair. 
Moreover, the infringement of property 
Tights is justifiable because it is necessary 
to advance the cause, at least equally im- 
Portant, of civil rights. 


Mr. Chairman, this is a thoughtful and 
excellent analysis of the question and I 
commend its contents and philosophy. 

Discrimination is a subtle and devast- 
ing problem, It has faced all of our 
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people, in varying forms, since the be- 
ginning of this country. From the Puri- 
tan abhorrence of the Catholic in the 
1700s, from the Chinese Exclusion Acts 
of the 1800’s, from the “no Trish need 
apply” signs of the late 1800’s and early 
1900's, from the refusal to hire the Ital- 
ians in the early 1900’s, from the prob- 
lems faced by all immigrant groups down 
to those frustrating our Negro commu- 
nities, Americans have faced and dealt 
with the problem of discrimination. Un- 
doubtedly, the problems faced by the 
Negro are of greater magnitude and will 
require greater efforts to solve, but I 
believe that it is in the very nature of 
this country to act swiftly and fairly to 
end this grave injustice and to assure 
a climate of freedom that will judge 
each man, woman, and child on his or 
her merit, blind to the hallmarks of 
color, accent, or ethnic origin. 

Although we pass this bill—and it 
must be passed—we must still concern 
ourselves with the less obvious problems 
of discrimination. We must work to- 
gether in every city, every community, 
every neighborhood to give reality to 
our principles and strength to our goals. 
I am sure that all Americans will react 
to this challenge and that it will be met 
with maturity and with the wisdom of 
shared experiences and common goals. 


Drop in Wheat Farmer’s Income 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the time has 
come to make some changes in our price 
support program for wheat. It is appar- 
ent that wheat farmer’s income in 1964 
will be down from 1963. 

The Department of Agriculture should 
be prevented from acting as a serious de- 
pressent on wheat. 

The Grain Terminal Association of St. 
Paul, Minn., in a recent radio broadcast 
heard on many Midwest stations, has 
suggested improvement of the legislation 
considered in the Senate. 

I believe that every Member of Con- 
gress should give this matter serious con- 
sideration. Cotton presently has a resale 
formula of 115 percent of the support 
price plus carrying charges. It is of 
utmost importance that this formula be 
applied to other comomdities, especially 
to wheat. 

I believe both suggestions of the GTA 
are worthy of the support of Congress. 
This is the text of the broadcast: 

As you know from our broadcasts, the 
showdown on a new wheat law is rapidly 
coming in the U.S. Senate. The need for 
action is urgent—or there will be a drastic 
drop in 1964 wheat prices. 

Futures markets at Chicago and Kansas 
City now are running at a level which would 
return farmers about $1.45 per bushel on the 
next crop. That is still 20 cents over what 
the loan will be if no action is taken by 
Congress, but it is a long way below today’s 
prices, and there would be no Government 
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payments to help make up the deficit in 
wheat farmers’ income. 

Crop conditions in the winter wheat belt 
both in the United States and in Europe are 
also improved—although it is a long time to 
harvest yet. 

Difficulties in shipping U.S. wheat to Rus- 
sia may mean more U.S. wheat on hand to 
hold down prices this next season. 

All of these reasons are why many Sena- 
tors in both parties are hard at work right 
now on the new wheat bill. It's expected 
that the Agriculture Committee may finish 
its work this afternoon or tomorrow, so that 
the whole Senate can debate it next week. 

Even with the best efforts, it is likely that 
there will be still a substantial drop in wheat 
income, maybe as much as $250 million. 
That would still be a lot less than the five or 
six hundred million slash which will hit 
the Wheat Belt if no law is passed. This 
big drop is why GTA has been working on 
two important amendments which could 
add more than $100 million to wheat farm- 
ers“ income and wipe out much of the 
expected deficit. 

M. W. Thatcher, GTA's general manager, 
has urged Congress to put a stop to storage 
deductions from wheat loans. This now 
knocks an average of a dime per bushel off 
the support price and gives farmers less than 
what the law says they are entitled to. 

A second amendment would prevent Gov- 
ernment sales of wheat at less than 15 per- 
cent above the support price. This would 
add at least a dime a bushel to market prices 
each year after the harvest rush is over. It 
would also allow farmers to redeem their 
wheat loans and move their wheat through 
their own cooperatives, instead of having 
such a large part of each crop going through 
Government hands. i 

Both of these amendments are under con- 
sideration, but the chance of adopting them 
or any strong wheat bill looks in very grave 
doubt right now. Unless a real all-out effort 
is made—wheat farmers will end up with 
either no wheat law or such a poor one that 
they might as well have none. 

If that’s the case, M. W. Thatcher says 
the forthcoming National Farmers Union 
convention in St. Paul will turn out to be 
a wake—instead of a successful meeting. 
To bolster the fight, it’s reported that the 
assistant majority leader of the Senate, Sen- 
ator HUMPHREY, has been placed in charge 
of mustering all possible support. It will 
take a bipartisan effort, though, and that’s 
why every wheat farmer should write or 
wire his two Se of how 
strong a fight they are already making. 

Ask your two Senators to give all their 
attention to this most critical question now 
before them—getting a wheat bill which 
will save your income in 1964 and 1965. Do 
it now or it may be too late. 

That's the message we bring you today 
from GTA's general manager, M. W. That- 
cher, who is in hourly contact with what is 
going on at the Capitol. 


The Candidacy of Astronaut John Glenn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. HAYS, Mr. Speaker, I include 
with my remarks today an editorial from 
the Saturday Evening Post of February 
22, 1964. In view of some of the state- 
ments that have been made as to why Col. 
John Glenn should not run for the U.S. 
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Senate, I think this editorial certainly 
puts this matter into proper perspective. 
I believe that Colonel Glenn's experience 
is something that the country should uti- 
lize to the highest possible degree, and I 
think the U.S. Senate is the proper place 
to utilize it. The Saturday Evening Post 
editorial follows: 

THE CANDIDACY OF ASTRONAUT JOHN GLENN 


When John Glenn announced that he was 
going into political orbit, a great howl went 
up. Many people said he had no experience 
for the Senate, and others complained that 
if he had to go into politics, he could start 
somewhere below the top. The Senate, said 
the New York Herald Tribune, is the wrong 
place for him to start. It's just that the 
Senate, like Project Mercury, requires certain 
skills, specialized knowledge, and experience 
of its own.” 

John Glenn is, of course, a political novice, 
but it is hardly fair to suggest that his experi- 
ence would have no relevance in the Senate. 
The principal business of the U.S. Govern- 
ment is defense. More than half the budget 
goes into it. The great new business of the 
future is space. Next year's budget calls for 
an expenditure of $5 billion on space research 
and technology. John Glenn has spent 21 
years in the defense business as a U.S, marine. 
As the first American to orbit the earth, he 
would be the first U.S. Senator with direct 
experience and knowledge of the space busi- 
ness. 

Ironically, many of the people who frown 
upon the idea of Glenn's running are those 
who constantly urge good men to go into 
politics. The notion that some sort of legis- 
lative magic is needed in order to be a Sena- 
tor is overrated. If the record of the 88th 
Congress has proved anything, it is that the 
qualities most urgently needed in the Senate 
are youth, energy, drive, and impatience with 
the status quo. 

In the coming months John Glenn's views 
will be thoroughly aired. If he manages to 
defeat Senator STEPHEN Youns, his 74-year- 
old opponent in the May 5 Democratic pri- 
mary (the Senator is confident he will beat 
Glenn “handily”), he will face a formidable 
opponent in Representative ROBERT Tarr, JR., 
in the fall elections. As a candidate for the 
Senate, Glenn deserves to be judged on all 
his qualifications; on a realistic appraisal of 
his experience, on the programs he advocates, 
and the understanding and imagination with 
which he advocates them. 


Man’s Eternal Enemies 
“EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, may I 
call the attention of my colleagues to the 
editorial, “Man's Eternal Enemies,“ 
which appeared in the Newark Star- 
Ledger on Sunday, February 16. It elo- 
quently strikes a note of hope for a more 
stable world: 

As it has been for centuries, mankind's 
common enemies have been hunger, poverty, 
and disease. 

These enemies still beset one-third of the 
world's inhabitants, a depressing figure 
when compared with the affluence that has 
come in the 20th century to the developed 
nations, such as the United States, West 
Germany, France, and Britain. 
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It is equally depressing that these prob- 
lems had been relegated to a lesser priority 
because of an obsessive preoccupation by an 
anxiety-ridden world with the cold war. 

The arms race between the powerful lead- 
ers of the two world blocs—the United States 
and the Soviet Union—made the commit- 
ment of vast sums to defense imperative. 
This meant that funds that could have been 
used om a greater scale for undeveloped 
countries has not been avallable. 

This was particularly true in this country, 
where a reluctant Congress had been taking 
a harder, colder look at our foreign aid 
programs. 

In this connection, it should be noted that 
our military spending represents more than 
half of the national budget. At the same 
time, we are committing less than 2 percent 
of our gross national product to aid unde- 
veloped countries. 

But in recent weeks, there has been a 
hopeful atmosphere, judging from soundings 
in W. and Moscow, the seats of the 
world's dominant powers. * 

Despite the ominous rumblings emanating 
from Peking, which is making new noises 
about Moscow's revisionist policies, Presi- 
dent Johnson and Premier Khrushchev have 
been scaling down defense demands. 

The foundation for this new look at arms 
spending was laid by the President in his 
appearance before the United Nations, where 
he made an urgent appeal for an end to the 
cold war once and for all.“ 

Mr. Johnson spoke of a New Deal on a 
world scale for the developing nations, simi- 
lar to the one that came to the United 
States 30 years ago, an era that was marked 
by sweeping social legislation to fight back 
the oppressive tides of depression that 
lapped over our economy. 2 

The United States, Mr. Johnson said, 
wants “sanity and security and peace for all, 
above all.” 1 

These words clearly chart the course that 
the President has marked out, a course away 
from another catastrophic world war. More 
important it points to a course toward a 
more stabilized world, which would be able 
to devote greater energy and funds toward 
the defeat of mankind's eternal enemies 
* © hunger, poverty, and disease. 


Pygmies Humiliate America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
public is rightfully demanding a com- 
plete review of our foreign policy espe- 
cially as it relates to the need to main- 
tain the position of the United States 
as a leading power of the free world, 
not permitting the deterioration which 
has set in completely over the last 3 
years. 

Columnist Henry J. Taylor, writing in 
the Monday, February 17, edition of the 
Pittsburgh Press, dramatically calls at- 
tention to the abuse the United States 
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PYGMIES HUMILIATE ÅAMERICA—UNITED STATES 
SwaLLOWwS InsvLts or WORLD 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

It's a dream world. 

A Castro-trained Zanzibar pygmy can put 
a gun at the back of our American consul 
and walk him to the decks. Do our ships 
move to protect him? Oh, no, he’s just 
booted off to East Africa like a bag of burlap. 

Three American airmen can be shot down 
in East Germany, and so what? 

Soviet stooges can bomb the U.S. Embassy 
on Cyprus, surrounded by the great U.S. 
6th Fleet, and photograph our Ambassador 
struggling in the debris and dust. The 
front-page pictures were a sellout in Nicosia 
while the population watched the Americans 
flee. 


Two-penny Ghanaian tyrant Kwame Nkru- 
mah makes Red hay with anti-American in- 
sults, and threatened, helpless U.S. teach- 
ers are given 24 hours to get out of the 
country. 

Congolese make a mockery of our official 
representation, burning our flags and tear- 
ing American passports into pieces, 
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Panamanian whatnots, led by more than 
70 Castro-trained goons, can ambush and 
kill our soldiers in the Balboa High School 
and bomb our Embassy to boot. Our dead 
are quietly returned to America. 

For the past 2 years, some place in the 
world, American embassies, consulates, or 
agencies have been attacked, burned, or loot- 
ed at the rate of one a month with absolute 
impunity. And every time even a little bob- 
talled tyrant kicks us in the teeth, to say 
nothing or Khrushchev or Mao, Washington 
hastens to say he didn’t mean it. 

Castro can cut off a U.S. naval base’s water. 
We talk tough on Monday and decide on 
Tuesday that he doesn't mean too much 
trouble, after all. 

In all this we are supposed to find a for- 
eign policy? We are to believe a policy ex- 
ists? This is not a policy; it isa catastrophe. 

The result? It is not easy for a country 
to chop the world’s leading nation down to 
size. But the U.S.S.R. is doing a first-class 
job of it. 

It has been nearly 20 years since we were 
fully respected in the world. This came with 
our victory in 1945. But in vast areas the 
Soviet became even more respected than the 
United States. Yet the respect of the world 
is our first line of defense. This was the 
magic in our hallowed flag: Don't tread on 
me.“ 
There are always barbarians outside the 
walls, International life is the history of 
great marauders and the balance of power 
and of older nations on the road to ruin. 

Yet barbarians, competitors and despoilers 
have received more credit for their programs 
than they deserve. Generally what they have 
superseded or destroyed is already so shat- 
tered by appeasement, demoralization, ra- 
tionalizations, and blindness that it was ripe 
and hollow for the bully beforehand. 

SOVIET TECHNIQUE 

What Premier Khrushchev wanted Presi- 
dent Kennedy to do was not to make peace 
as the late President understood it but to 
make the President stop resisting the U.S.S.R. 
and seal the status quo, plus much more. 
He wants the same with President Johnson. 

What we are seeing is the Soviet technique 
of gradualism. Accustom people to retreat- 
ing and you can not only push them out 
of firm positions (like Cuba) but they U even 
begin to believe that ducking into doorways 
is really much better than walking down 
the street. 

This means the aggressor is getting what 
he wants by having it given to him. 
Throughout all history that has always been 
the road finally to war (or surrender), never 
to peace. 
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Our momentum down this disastrous road 
must be broken. Never in history have ene- 
mies won so much by so little. Never have 
our incredible losses in strategic positions 
and world authority mounted so rapidly and 
On all sides, 

If we do not retaliate against the calcu- 
lcted humiliations we're suffering all over 
the globe, our days as the world’s No. 1 power 
are numbered. 


The Economics of Disarmament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
last month the University of Michigan 
and the Bendix Systems Division of the 
Bendix Corp. sponsored the Second In- 
ternational Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Symposium. Experts in various 
fields and from various States and coun- 
tries participated in the symposium at 
the University of Michigan. One of the 
Most. interesting papers was presented 
by Mrs. Donna Allen, a Washington econ- 
omist, Mrs. Allen presented an impor- 
tant and provocative view of the rela- 
tionship between our economic situation 
and military spending. A summary of 
Mrs, Allen’s paper appeared in the Ann 
Arbor News on January 23, 1964. I urge 
my colleagues to read the following arti- 
cle which summarizes Mrs. Allen's paper. 
SPEAKS at ARMS CONTROL SYMPOSIUM: ECON- 

OMIST CHALLENGES TRADITIONAL VIEWPOINT 
(By Helen Petrick) 

“The best thing for the American economy 
is disarmament,” is the view economist Mrs. 
Donna Allen, of Washington, D.C., voiced to- 
day in the first of three papers presented by 
Women at the Second International Arms 
Control and Disarmament Symposium being 
held on the local campus. 

She gave her paper, “The Economic Neces- 
sity to Disarm: A Challenge to the Old As- 
Sumptions,” under the sponsorship of the 
National organizations of Women Strike for 
Peace and Women's International League for 
Peace and Freedom (WILPF). 

Challenging the traditional view that 
holds that the economics of disarmament 
threatens dislocation, depression, and dis- 
aster, she made four points. 

1. Arms spending is not good for the econ- 
omy and must share responsibility for the 
country's present bad economic condition. 

The military economy has drained off too 
much of the scientific, engineering, and other 
Special skills that are needed to automate 
the civilian economy. Military automation 
Produces evils of overly speedy displace- 
ment of workers avoided by civilian automa- 
tion which is controlled by market forces. 

2. The American economy is not a healthy 
One. As evidenced by high unemployment, 
it is in serious trouble with worse to come in 
less than 10 years. 

3. It is erroneous to assume that political 
forces, and thus the Congress, will not 
change in this decade as do some pessimistic 
disarmament economists. This view incor- 
rectly holds, according to Mrs. Alien, that 
the defense spending prop to the economy 
will have to be fought back every inch of the 


Way by moral persuasion. Influencing fu- 
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ture Congresses will be the Negro, now in re- 
volt against being ignored, and unprece- 
dented numbers of young people entering 
the job market which lacks opportunities. 

4. Disarmament will come out of economic 
necessity. The only place where there is 
money in sufficient amount to solve our eco- 
nomic problems is in the arms budget. Con- 
gress must dip into that budget to finance 
needed solutions. 

Mrs. Allen says that the two national wom- 
en's peace organizations sponsored her ap- 
pearance here because they are impatient 
with current belief that disarmament will 
cause depression. 

The speaker received an MA. degree from 
the University of Chicago where she concen- 
trated in problems of industrial relations and 
government fiscal policy. 

She taught industrial relations at Cornell 
University from 1953 to 1955. That school 
will soon publish her current book, “ 
Benefits: Wages or Social Obligation?” 

Her appearance at the symposium is the 
occasion of a second visit to this city. In 
June of 1962, she took part in the first na- 
tional meeting of Women Strike for Peace 
held in Ann Arbor. 

She was a member of the original group in 
November 1961, demonstrating against the 
arms race in Washington which formed the 
nucleus of the nationwide movement of 
Women Strike for Peace, 

She is chairman of the National Legisla- 
tive Committee of the WILPF, a member of 
its national board and executive and policy 
committees. 

Discussing her sponsor groups during an 
interview, Mrs. Allen described the WILPP 
as a structured organization with a broad 
spectrum of interest in social issues such as 
the cause of peace and freedom, civil rights, 
and economic problems. The Ann Arbor 


Women for Peace, differs in that it has no 
membership dues and no officers. Women 
work toward a broad common goal of general 
and complete disarmament without being 
bound by organizational commitments. 

Why don’t the two groups disband now 
that there is a nuclear test ban? 

“Our ultimate goal is total, general, and 
complete disarmament. This has not been 
achieved. As long as nuclear exist 
in the world, it’s not a safe place in which 
to live,” she says. 

aside the suggestion that such a 
viewpoint might be interpreted as surrender 
to the Russians, Mrs. Allen says, “the two 
women's groups believe in complete disarma- 
ment on both sides by agreement.” Accord- 
ing to her, East-West conferences have re- 


vealed that on the other side of the Iron’ 


Curtain, women are as disturbed by the arms 
race as are American women. She says they 
are working in their own way toward the 
same goals although this has not yet in- 
cluded demonstrations. 

In private life, Mrs. Allen is the wife of 
Russell Alien, associate professor of indus- 
trial relations at Michigan State University 
and until recently with the AFL-CIO in 
Washington. They have four teenage chil. 
dren, á 

She believes that “women in their concern 
for the future generation turn to peace 
movements because they are distressed about 
a world where people talk about blowing 
themselves up.” 

Other women participating in the arms 
symposium include Prof. Esther Milner of 
Brooklyn College’s School of Education, 


representing the German Society of Foreign 
Affairs reading a paper on that country's par- 
ticipation in disarmament negotiation. 
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HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I share 
the hope entertained by many of my col- 
leagues that the able Committee on Ways 
and Means of this House will in this ses- 
sion favorably report to the House the 
hospital aid bill as strongly recommended 
by President Johnson and supported, I 
believe, by the great majority of the 
Members of the Congress and of the peo- 
ple of the country. 

I should like to submit for the con- 
sideration of my colleagues in the House 
a statement in support of the hospital aid 
bill which I made before the House Ways 
and Means Committee on November 21, 
1963. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE CLAUDE PEPPER 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ON Hos- 
PITAL AND MEDICAL CARE, NOVEMBER 21, 1963 
Mr. Chairman, I am not altogether n 

stranger to this subject or related subjects. 

You will recall that back in the early days of 

the war our people were shocked at the large 

number of our men between the ages of 18 

and 44 who were rejected from selective serv- 

ice because of physical and educational in- 
adequacies. In the field of health alone, 

2,997,000 men were rejected because of physi- 

cal defects. 

Because of the fact that that was a matter 


as it might see fit to consult, regarding the 
distribution and utilization of medical per- 
sonnel, facilities, and related health services. 

For some 3 years, that committee func- 


committee. We made a number of inquiries 
into the health needs of our people, the per- 
sonnel which was available to care for the 
needs of our people in the area of physical 
health, and what in addition to what was al- 
ready available the Federal Government 
might provide. s 

As a part of that investigation and as a re- 


mendations came to be the Hill-Burton bill 
which originated in the other body and 
which is now the law of the land, and it has 
done immeasurably good. 

Fortunately, it maintains the principle of 
simply being primarily concerned with the 
provision of hospital facilities and, as you 
know, today Federal assistance is available 
to public or private hospitals on the basis of 
their serving the needs in the area where they 
happen to be located. There is no way to 
tell you how many lives have been saved, how 
much the health of the people of this country 
has been promoted by that measure which 
was undertaken by the Congress of the United 
States and has been steadily maintained and 
enlarged by the Congress. 
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We also recommended an extensive pro- 
gram of Federal programs in the field of re- 
search and as an outgrowth of that and of 
other proposals we have today many institu- 
tions in the National Institutes of Health 
which are making immeasurably valuable 
contributions to the health of the people of 
our country the prolonging of the 
lives of our citizens, by virtue of the research 
that is being carried on. But it became ap- 
parent to all of us, Mr. Chairman, that not 
only did we need the hospital facilities and 
the medical and other personnel of tech- 
nical abiilties, but we also had to find some 
way to make it possible for the people of this 
country to get the benefits of these facilities 
and the immeasurable skills that are now 
available in this country from our tech- 
nical personnel in the medical field. 

We discovered as a result of our investi- 
gation that the private insurance program 
as it then existed, and I think the same is 
true today; was not adequate to meet the 
needs of our people. We discovered that the 
people did not have the private means that 
~ would make those facilities and that per- 
sonnel available to them. 

Consequently, back near the middle forties, 
my committee strongly recommended a na- 


known as the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill 
which I was an introducer and I have con- 
stantly maintained the stability and sound- 
ness of that principle. 

Today, however, I think our primary con- 
cern is to limit the application of that prin- 
ciple to the hospital area, to the provisions 
of hospital care, and today I do not favor 
the inclusion of anything in the principle 
or in the program except a provision of hos- 
pital facilities because I think the principle 
should have a fair trial in the provision of 


Congress 

whether we need to go or should go beyond 
the limitations of that program which is 
embodied today basically in the recommen- 
dations of the President and in the bill in- 
troduced by the able gentleman from Cali- 
> fornia, Mr. Ka, which with his 
I was permitted to introduce a copy of in the 
House. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as we all know, the 
President of the United States deemed this 
subject of sufficient importance, that is, the 

of care for the elderly in many 
fields, to send a special message to the Con- 
gress in February 1963. In the course of that 
message the President said: 

“Our senior citizens are sick more fre- 
quently and for more prolonged periods than 
the rest of the population. Of over 100 per- 
sons age 65 or over, 80 suffer some kind of 
chronic ailment, 28 have heart disease or 
high blood pressure, 27 have arthritis or 
rheumatism, 10 have impaired vision, and 
17 have hearing impairments, 16 are hos- 
pitalized one or more times annually, They 
require three times as many days of hospital 
care every year as persons under the age 
of 65. 

“Yet, only half of those age 65 and over 
have any kind of health insurance, only one- 
third of those with Incomes under $2,000 a 
year have such insurance; only one-third of 
those age 75 and over have such insurance; 
and it has been estimated that 10 to 15 per- 
cent of the health costs of older people are 
reimbursed by insurance.” 

The able chairman of the special commit- 
tee which has been making a study in the 
province of the aging in the other body, the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan, Sena- 
tor McNamara, in a report he made in Feb- 
rurary of 1963 said: 

“Even those of the aged who are fortunate 
at one time or another to be able to secure 
some degree of protection through the pur- 
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chase of hospitalization insurance have felt 
these often frail needs slip or slipping from 
their grasp, for increases in the cost of hos- 
pitalization have even outstripped the rise 
in hospital charges. No other major items of 
consumer expense have experienced rises 
comparable to the increases in the cost of 
hospital services and hospitalization insur- 
ance, These two items are in a class by 
themselves. By way of comparison, during 
the period 1960 through 1962, the price of 
food increased by some 4 percent, clothing 
by about 2 percent, and housing by approxi- 
Mately 4 percent, as compared with an in- 
crease of an estimated 27 percent in hospital 
service charges.“ 

Now, what are the needs of these people? 
How adequate ts their ability to provide these 
facilities and services for themselves? 

The President touched upon that point, 
Mr. Chairman, in his comments to the Con- 
gress in February of last year. The President 
said: 

“The average annual Income received by 
aged couples is half that of younger two- 
person families. Almost half of those over 
65 living alone receive $1,000 or less a year, 
and three-fourths receive less than $2,000 a 
year. About half the spending units headed 
by persons over 65 have liquid assets of less 
than $1,000. Two-fifths have a total net 
worth, including their homes, of less than 
$5,000. One out of 8—2%4 million people 
are on public assistance, averaging about $60 
per month per person, supplemented by 
medical care payments averaging about $15 
a month.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, prior to coming here 
this morning, I called on the telephone the 
county manager of Dade County, a part of 
which I have the honor to represent in this 
House, Mr. Irvin MacNair. We have two 
county hospitals in Dade County. 

By the way, our population in our county 
is a little over a million. Jackson Memo- 
rial and Kendall hospitals are the county 
hospitals. In the last fiscal year, the fiscal 
year 1962-63, the budgets of those two hos- 
Pitals were $17,727,000. Of that budget the 
county of Dade from funds derived from the 
taxpayers of our county contributed in ex- 
cess of 68 ½ million. Less than half of the 
budgets of those two county hospitals was 
met by private-paid patients who were pa- 
tients and hospitalized in those two county 
institutions. 

In the current year, and the fiscal year be- 
gins October 1, for the fiscal year 1963-64 Mr. 
MacNair advised me the budget for those 
two county hospitals is $18,729,831 and the 
budget of the county contains funds of a 
little over 68½ million to be contributed by 
the county for meeting this budget is some- 
thing over $18 million because of the in- 
ability of so many of the patients in these 
two institutions to meet the charges that 
were incurred by their hospitalization in 
those two institutions. 

Now, the county welfare people of course 
determine how much the patient can pay 
of his own expenses incurred, and what the 
patient cannot pay is a part of this budget 
or taxpayer's contribution to the cost of hos- 
pital care for the people of our county. We 
do not in Dade County have any limitation 
of residence to make one eligible to get the 
benefit of this problem. As you know, un- 
der certain other programs there is a period 
of residence required before the citizen can 
get the benefit of the program. 

Consequently, a good many of our people 
are transients that come or tourists that 
come from other parts of the country but 
they live in our county. They are human 
beings, and I am proud of the fact that 
our county has recognized and our people 
have supported the county in doing it, our 
Christian or our religious obligation to those 
people to provide that which they cannot 
themselves provide to enable them to get 
the hospital care that their physical condi- 
tion requires. 
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Mr. Chairman, I want to lay down a pre- 
mise upon which I stand before this honor- 
able committee and our House and the coun- 
try in advocating the King bill and the 
President’s recommendations and hospital 
care for our senior citizens. 

I say, Mr. Chairman, that if it is sound 
and desirable to have old-age and survivors 
insurance which when a citizen passes the 
age of retirement entitles him to an annuity 
of so much a month under that program, the 
extension of that program to provide a fund 
which would provide hospital care for the 
citizen when he or she reaches the same age 
of eligibility is not only sound, but more 
desirable than the one that would provide 
the monthly annuity. 

I know there are those who say, Mr. Chair- 
man, “Well why give any hospital assistance 
to anybody who doesn't need it? Well, why 
provide an annuity to a retired citizen who 
doesn't need it? Why impose a tax upon 
the employer and upon every eligible em- 
ployee under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program when there are many who 
could get along without it?” 


Some of them would have means of their 
own when they retire. Some of them would 
be able to work and earn enough to provide 
their food, and lodging, and their clothing, 
and their essential requirements. Others 
could live on their children. Some of them 
could share the blessings of charity and the 
benedictions of kindness in their commu- 
nity. But why have we determined not to 
rely upon those sources in order that a man 
or woman when he or she comes to the age 
of 62 or 65 might have an assured minimum 
income which would contribute at least a 
minimum level of living to that citizen of 
the greatest and richest country in the world? 

Because human experience has taught that 
most people don’t save. Some are unable to 
save enough. Some are beset by the visissl- 
tudes of misfortunes in the course of their 
life. 


We know that the fact is that most of 
them, however worthy they are in character 
and of virtue, come to that age in 
their lives without the necessary means fo 
sustain them on a decent minimum level of 
living as America believes is the right of 
the people of this land; so through old-age 
and survivors insurance we tax the employer 
and through him the people and we tax every 
covered employee so that when the time of 
retirement comes there will be a little an- 
nuity available. 

Prior to the recent amendment it was only 
$40 a month for some. I believe the maxi- 
mum is now $140 or $150 a month for an 
individual, but, it is there. And, Mr. Chair- 
man, have you ever heard anybody say that 
he regreted his contributions in his working 
lifetime to the old-age and survivors in- 
surance fund with the provision that from 
that fund there would be a monthly sum 
avaliable to him when he came to the age 
of retirement? 


I have never heard an employer, Mr. Chair- 
man, say, “I resent the compulsion of my 
Federal Government that made me con- 
tribute an amount equal to that contributed 
by my employees into a fund which will 
give an annuity to my employees when they 
reach the age of retirement.“ So the people 
who pay, the covered employee and the cov- 


asking that you relieve them 
of that obligation to provide retirement bene- 
fits. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I say that there is 
even greater reason to extend the same prin- 
ciple of social security to the provision of 
a fund out of which hospital care could be 
provided to senior citizens than there is for 
the provision of a fund out of which a mini- 
mum annuity would be available when the 
covered person reached the age of retirement. 
Now, why? 
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Well, because hospital expenses, as every- 
body agrees, are more common to that seg- 
ment of our citizens than to a younger group; 
in the second place, because hospital ex- 
Penses are a contingent thing which nobody 
can evaluate. Nobody can tell how much 
the hospital bill is going to be. You can 
know what a minimum level of living is. 
You can get along on $50 or $75 or $100 or 
$150 a month, but suppose the hospital bill 
is $2,500. Where is the money coming from 
for that? 

In regard to insurance on our homes no- 
body says, “Well, all right, you can insure 
your home and if it burns up you can get 
$75 a month for 30 years.” If my home 
burns I don’t want $75 for 30 years. I want 
the amount to restore my home, to repair 
it or rebuild it. If I have a fire I don’t know 
What the extent of the fire will be. I don't 
know the amount of damage to my home, 
So the insurance policy provides that my 
home will be repaired or replaced in substance 
by the insurer, whatever the amount of the 
damage is, and it seems to me the same 
Principle applies here. 

I think I 
and I am sure your able committee is 
thoroughly cognizant of all of them that 
of the senior citizens who went into hospi- 
tals—I believe something like one of 10 of 
those covered by social security the average 
hospital bill was over $700. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, $700 is a large amount 
of money to a lot of people, particularly 
in this age group of no longer earning, de- 
Pendent upon the savings of a lifetime or 
Upon good fortune which may have brought 
in some financial stability, so I say Mr. Chair- 
man, that if old age and survivors insur- 
ance is sound and desirable, the extension 
ot the principle and the proven principle 
and you deserve great credit, Mr. Chairman, 
You and your able committee for this pro- 
gram— the extension of that program to 
Provide the funds required for hospital care, 
is sound and even more desirable than the 
Old age and survivors insurance program of 
today, which none would eliminate, which 
Provides a limited annuity when the citizen 
Comes to the time of retirement. 

Mr. Chairman, I said I knew of no em- 
Ployee or employer coming here to protest 
to this honorable and able committee against 
extending the old age and survivors insur- 
ance program to cover hospital care. Where 
are the employees, Mr. Chairman, in your 
hearing room protesting against the possible 
imposition of this tax upon them? 

What do the labor leaders say who repre- 
Sent as able spokesmen the organized work- 
ing people of the country? Do they come 
here to protest against this burden that the 
President is asking you to impose upon their 
members? They come here to support this 

Mr. Chairman. 

Do you see here in your hearing room or 
is your calendar crowded with protests from 
the employers who would pay half of the 
tax under this program? I haven't seen 

They don't trouble me. I haven't 
heard of an organized lobby from the em- 
Ployers of this country who would have to 
Pay one-half the cost of this measure if it 
Were enacted. 


So where does the opposition come from? 
Not from the people who would pay the tax. 
I don’t know how vigorous the opposition 
Of hospital care but in general I think the 
Only thing the hospital would fear is that 
Maybe there might be interference in their 
administration. I think adequate safeguards 
can be thrown around that. 
No, Mr. Chairman, according to my experi- 
ence, and I do not say it in any way dis- 
to them, the most articulare spokes- 
men in America today against this proposal 
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are not the people who pay and the hospitals 
who would provide service, Mr. Chairman, 
but it comes from the medical profession, 
from the doctors, 

I venture to say, Mr. Chairman, that as 
outstanding as is the skill of the medical 
profession in its own area, we Americans can 
consider how the bill at the hospital of the 
retired senior citizens can be paid without 
necessarily relying upon the financial advice 
or the political sagacity, or the governmental 
knowledge of the medical profession, devoted 
to a technical area which is somewhat be- 
yond the problems that you are considering 
here. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I believe this is a most 
vital matter to so many of the people of our 
country. In my country, and I add only 
this in conclusion and I thank you for your 
indulgence, there are over 100,000 people who 
are covered by old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, and I don't have the figures as to how 
many of those people, Mr. Chairman, are 
included within the $84 million that I asa 
taxpayer in my county contributed to the 
hospitalization of people who could not pay 
for hospitalization in my county, but if a 
tenth of my population is covered by old-age 
and survivors insurance, I can't but believe 
that a great deal of this burden upon us as 
taxpayers in our country would be relieved 
if these people had as they paid, as they 
worked, provided their own funds out of 
which these hospital charges could be paid. 

Mr. Chairman, I end as I began. I affirm 
that if old-age and survivors insurance is 
sound and desirable, the extension of that 
principle to cover the provision of hospital 
coverage to retired citizens is not only sound, 
but even more desirable and imperative be- 
cause it effects human life and health itself. 


An Agonizing Reappraisal: A New 
Munich? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, two 
very penetrating articles by David Law- 
rence, concerning our posture in the 
world today should be read by every 
American. The articles follow: 

ALLIES’ ISOLATIONISM AND AMERICAN FOREIGN 
PoLicy 
(By David Lawrence) 

WasninctTon.—Isolationism rather than 
internationalism seems to have emerged as 
the basis for national policy in Great Britain 
and France, as well as in some of the smaller 
countries of Europe. 

The United States, for many years the 
practitioner of isolationism, now faces a cru- 
cial decision—whether to continue to pour 
out billions t6 other countries in the world, 
or to copy both France and Britain and give 
priority to the interests of the United States 
as a single power rather than as a partner. 

The phrase “Western alliance” has a hol- 
low sound today. The United Nations, more- 
over, as the theoretical savior of national sov- 
ereignties, is now almost bankrupt, finan- 
cially as well as morally. 

In the face of this situation, it would not 
be if the American people were 
asked to debate in the coming presidential 
campaign whether they favor letting billions 
of dollars of their tax money continue to flow 
all around the world and whether they wish 
to maintain standing armies in Europe in- 
definitely. 
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More than 120 Americans have been killed 
in Vietnam. American marines were sud- 
denly ordered a few days ago to be ready, if 
necessary, to fight in Cyprus, but mostly to 
help the British out of a dilemma there. 

The Chinese Communists are getting 
a stronger hold in southeast Asia as well as 
in Africa, primarily because Great Britain, 
the United States, and France do not stand 
together. 

The biggest shock in diplomacy that the 
United States has experienced for a long 
time came on Wednesday after the President 
and the British Prime Minister had conferred 
for 2 days amid much social entertainment. 
They issued a carefully worded communique 
which implied that the two governments 
while having differences of opinion, were 
nevertheless closely knit in friendship and 
partnership. 

But the reporters had only had this com- 
munique in their hands a few minutes when 
they went to the British Embassy for a news 
conference at which the Prime Minister, Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home, announced that Britain 
would not only continue its transactions with 
Castro in Cuba for trucks and other items 
of trade, but would also Government 
guarantees of long-term credits for private 
companies in their business dealings with 
the Soviet Union. 

This action was a humiliating experience 
for the American Government, because, when 
sharp differences in policy like this happen, 
there is usually at least a wait of a few days 
until the visiting dignitary gets home and 
announces his policies, presumably after con- 
sultation with his associates. 

The impression here, however, is that the 
British Government had made up its mind 
beforehand to ignore 


fact, negotiations for a $266-million deal were 
going on in London between British firms 
and Soviet emissaries while President John- 
son and Sir Alec Douglas-Home were meet- 
ing in Washington. The British are plan- 
ning to build chemical plants in Russia which 
could indirectly be helpful to a war economy, 
Another $280 million deal to erect more 
factories in Russia now is under discussion 
in London. S 

The Prime Minister perceived that therè 
was opposition in the United States to the 
British policy, and while in Washington ex- 
piained that the British believe that com- 
fortable Communists are less dangerous than 
hungry ones. After several days of polite 
and perfunctory statements, Secretary of 
State Rusk finally said in a statement broad- 
cast overseas by the “Voice of America”: 

“I think the principal problem we see in 
that (the Prime Minister's statement) is 
that we cannot guarantee that the Com- 
munists will use the resources that are avail- 
able to them to make themselves comfortable 
andfat. They may keep themselves lean and 

use the resources available to them for arma- 
ments and for the support of subversive 
activities in other countries and for pursuing 
the objectives of the world revolution.“ 

Secretary Rusk hinted that the American 
people might decide to boycott some of the 
British firms which sell goods here if those 
same firms continue to help the Soviet 
Union. * 

Concurrently, the leaders of the maritime 
unions of the AFL-CIO denounced the sale of 
American wheat to Russia and called on 
President Johnson to halt what they termed 
“a dangerous program.“ The AFL-CIO Mari- 
time Trades Department adopted a resolu- 
tion urging the 29 unions to obey an order 
to refuse to load wheat on ships destined 
for the Soviet Union. 

The deal by which the United States sold 
wheat to the Soviets was unmoral on its 
face, but it was supposed to offer an eco- 
nomic benefit to our farm States. The 
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British and French were quick to take ad- 
vantage of the readiness of the United States 
to sell wheat to the Soviet Union. They, 
along with Spain, Italy, Belgium, and 
Sweden, are shipping goods to Cuba. 

It’s everybody for himself. Certainly the 
time is at hand for an agonizing reappraisal 
of foreign policy as a whole by the American 
people, 


WEST WARNED AGAINST A New MUNICH 
(By Dayid Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON.—These are critical moments 
in world history. They are not made less 
serious by the ceremonials and cordial ex- 
pressions of friendship between the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain and the President 
of the United States. For basic differences 
between the major powers of the Western 
alliance are glossed over in the diplomacy 
that so earnestly seeks to put the best face 
on disquieting facts. 

It was like this in the 193078, too. Britain 
was eager for trade, and almost up to the 
last few months of 1939, when the war broke 
out, actually supplied Hitler with arms. Pro- 
posals for economic boycott made by Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt were rebuffed. 

This is not to imply that any government 
in the Communist bloc is necessarily plan- 
ning war today, but certainly the Western 
will to fight is being tested. For if the same 
ends can be obtained by the Communists 
without a war, they will not hesitate to in- 
crease their acts of and 
infiltration of the countries of the free world. 

Castro's recent behavior in Cuba is a case 
in point. He got a scare in 1962 when the 
late President Kennedy mobilized American 
military forces and demanded that Soviet 
missiles be removed. But the Cuban dic- 
tator doesn't know today whether President 
Johnson will be equally resolute. By cutting 
off the water supply at Guantanamo, the 
Cuban regime put the new President to a 
first test and found that there was no mili- 
tary reprisal. 

Denying water to the base was, of course, 
a hostile act by Castro. It was indeed, a 
flagrant disregard of the practical side of 
America’s treaty with Cuba, which permits 
the United States to use Guantanamo as a 
maval base. The Washington Government 
reacted merely by providing another source 
of water supply outside Cuba. But the epi- 
sode was a lost opportunity. Up to that time 
there had been no overt threat against the 
American naval base. When a threat was 
openly made, the United States turned away 
instead of insisting that the water be pro- 
vided and warning that, if this was not done, 
American troops would be ordered to seize 
the pumping station and thus provide the 
base with the water to which it was entitled 
if the treaty was to be observed in good faith, 

The lack of resoluteness in the White 
House and State Department must have made 
a deep impression on Castro and on his ad- 
visers, especially those in Moscow. For if 
it is assumed that the United States will 
accept such acts of aggression rather than 
take any military action in an area only 90 
miles away from the shores of this country, 
then additional steps might be risked by the 
Communists as a means of further humili- 
ating the U.S. Government before the world. 

Even as Castro moved against the U.S. 
base in Cuba, Moscow moved to mess up the 
eltuation in Cyprus and in other parts of 
the world. The Communist hand is in 
Ghana and other African Republics which 
are slowly coming under Communist rule. 
There are signs that Red China is attempting 
to extend its influence in Africa. Though 
outwardly, Peiping and Moscow debate the 
dialectics of their complicated philosophy, 
they are, in fact, operating behind the scenes 
with coincident measures of subversion 
aimed at other parts of the world. 
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The Moscow alliance with Castro has re- 
sulted in attempts to take over Venezuela. 
Investigating committees of inter-American 
organizations have discovered the details of 
the plots. But the United States has appar- 
ently adopted a policy of acquiescence 
marked only by a few formal protests. 

The truth is, however, that Castro is 
strengthening his economy, and England, 

Canada, and France are, to a certain extent, 
—— him by selling him goods. 

Some of the evidences of the appeasement 
mood in the West are coming to the surface. 
The British Prime Minister publicly asserts 
the British intention to trade with Cuba and 
extend credits to Russia. To remove dis- 
content, rather than to let the discontent 
remain and grow, is hardly the way to pro- 
mote revolution inside a country. 

The biggest single danger of a third world 
war is in a miscalculation by the enemy. 
In 1938, the appeasement at Munich was 
misconstrued by Hitler as a sign of weakness 
on the part of the Western governments. 
The clamor today in Europe and Canada for 
an entente with Red China and the open 
encouragement being given by France to the 
Communist Chinese strike a sympathetic 
chord with the appeasement minded in this 
country. It is declared that a new era is 
at hand—an era in which the facts of an 
enemy’s conquests must be recognized. 
Such a course is synonymous with surrender. 
It gives the enemy, including Castro, grounds 
for believing that further steps can be taken 
without risk of retaliation by military force. 


Boycotts and Bribes Should Not Be a 
Lever To Control Allies 


EXTENSION 8 REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN. S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I take the liberty 
to insert at this point two editorials— 
one from the New York Times, and the 
other from the Washington Post—both 
critical of the current development in 
our foreign policy whereby U.S. aid to 
some of our allies is terminated because 
of their trade with Cuba. 

I agree wholeheartedly with these edi- 
torials, and feel that such a step tends 
to weaken our entire foreign policy. We 
cannot and should not use such boycotts 
and threats as a lever with which to try 
to control our allies, and I trust that the 
administration and the State Depart- 
ment will take this piecemeal curtail- 
ment of aid under immediate review be- 
fore the problem is compounded. 

The editorials follow: 

From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Feb. 20, 1964] 
BOYCOTTS AND BRIBES 

The U.S. Government's action in terminat- 
ing aid programs to Great Britain, France 
and Yugoslavia as reprisal for their trade 
with Cuba is objectionable on grounds of 
both principle and practicality. 

It is objectionable in principle because 
it. suggests that our aid is based on a quid 
pro quo, that its purpose is to get the recipi- 
ent countries to pursue policies friendly to 
us, that it constitutes a lever which we feel 
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free to use for diplomatic purposes. It also 
is objectionable because it embraces the 
practices of the Communist countries which 
utilize trade to achieve political purposes. 
This step is going to confuse many of our 
friends who have agreed with us in the past 
that it ts a bad thing to use aid and trade 
for political ends. 

In practical terms, the policy is equally 
vulnerable. The amounts of these ald pro- 
grams do not furnish us leverage that can be 
effectively employed to get a great nation to 
change its policies. If Great Britain could 
not be persuaded to adhere to the Cuban 
trade boycott by all the arguments available 
to us as a friend and ally, it is doubtful that 
it will be persuaded to abandon its principles 
by a bribe of less than $100,000. A country 
that could be purchased in this manner 
would be beneath our contempt. 

So the policy stands condemned on all 
grounds. It is bad in principle and bad in 
practice and we ought to retreat from it as 
rapidly as we can do so, It is a policy that 
will hurt Cuba very little; it will hurt her 
suppliers hardly at all, It amounts to little 
more than a public admission that we are 
annoyed, It is inconsistent with our role as 
a great power thus openly to acknowledge 
our impotent rage. 

Perhaps the action was intended only to 
show the people of the United States that the 
administration is not soft on Cuba, that it 
is prepared to take extreme measures when 
required. There must be better ways to 
make that point. The action does not dem- 
onstrate that we are firm as much as it dem- 
onstrates that we are infirm—it does not 
show that we are strong; it shows that we are 
weak—so weak that we are ready to injure 
our best friends a little if only that injury 
will damage our worst enemy a little. This 
is a dangerous weakness in a great power. It 
exhibits an alarming subservience to sheer 
emotion and indignation. 

The more we attempt to use aid and trade 
in this matter, the more we are going to find 
ourselves in conflict with the rest of the 
world. Opposition seems to make us cling to 
this discredited policy even more frantically. 
As our friends and allies, one by one, desert 
us, instead of looking about for means to 
club them into conformity, we might better 
re-examine the policy. It ts a policy that 
can work only if it is pursued in concert with 
other powers and when that concert fails, 
there is no plausible alternative but to 
change the policy. 

Cuba seems to cast some fatal spell upon 
our senses. We can be depended upon to act 
with blind rage and indignation whenever 
we touch our relations with that unfortunate 
and wretched island. Important as it is to 
restore the independence of Cuba, it is not 
so important that we should risk the loss 
of the friendship of our oldest allies in order 
to enforce a policy that at most will only 
irritate and that, in any case, will not destroy 
the regime in Cuba. 


[From The New York Times, Feb. 20, 1964] 
Forricn or Domestic Porter? 


American foreign policy has become an 
extension of internal politics in respect to 
our efforts to curtail trade with Cuba. There 
is no other credible explanation for the ad- 
ministration’s method of trying to punish 
some of the nations, including our most im- 
portant ally, because of their dealings with 
the Castro government. 

In the case of Great Britain, France and 
Yugoslavia, the cut in military aid is the 
merest tap on the wrist. In the case of 
Spain and Morocco, whose aid total will be 
frozen, more is potentially at stake, but not 
enough to force these countries to give up 
their trade with Cuba. Greece and Japan 
are inexplicably left unpunished. 

In any event, the action undercuts the 
whole purpose of the military aid program. 
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The defense of the Western World in gen- 
eral and of the United States in particular is 
the objective—and the sole valid objective— 
of foreign military aid. This objective is 
thwarted if military aid is to be turned on 
or off to suit extraneous reasons that have 
nothing to do with building up military de- 
fenses in the countries to which the aid 18 
applied. 

The best that can be hoped is that the 
Chosen countries will shrug off the U.S. 
Measures condescendingly as a gesture by 
President Johnson to the domestic op- 
Position, rightwing Democratic as well as 
Republican. It is well realized that the 
United States is in the throes of an electoral 
Campaign. The Republican leaders—Gold- 
Water, Rockefeller, Nixon, Keating— are hav- 
ing a glorious time pummeling the Johnson 
Administration because it somehow seems 
Unable to overthrow the Castro regime. In 
addition, if President Johnson seemed too 
concilia: toward Panama, he would pre- 
sumably bring an avalanche from the same 
sources down on his head. 

In reality, this is conducting foreign policy 
from weakness, not strength. An obviously 
futile policy is worse than no policy. Fur- 

the State Department is being de- 
vious and secretive about its Cuban and 
Panamanian policies. When Secretary Rusk 
asked the world to note that Americans 
Might boycott British goods in retaliation for 
British trade with Cuba he was, of course, 
inviting Americans to carry out such a boy- 
cott, When newspapermen in Washington 
tried to get a fuller explanation of the 
curtailment of foreign aid, the State De- 
Partment refused to throw any light on it. 

One is left with a sense of bafflement. 
What are the criteria being used by Wash- 
ington in following the policies it does on 
Panama and Cuba? If the Government will 
not answer, the public must conclude that 
the issues involved concern internal Amerl- 
can politics more than foreign affairs. 


A Tribute to Harry Kalich 


SPEECH 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
a real pleasure for me to join in 
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tribute to Harry Kalich. Not only has 
he been a very good friend for these 
many years, but he has been an invalu- 
able and dedicated public servant, and 
a genuine asset to this House and to the 
country 

Harry's life has been one of service, 
and his personal qualities and profes- 
sional competence have earned him the 
sincere admiration and affection of all 
of us who have known and worked with 
him, I am sure that he must feel a deep 
sense of gratitude knowing that he leaves 
us with a job well done, and I wish him 
and his charming wife all the happy 
years ahead that they so richly deserve. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 
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Where Is Peace Corps? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 21, 1964 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, today I had the privilege to hear 
the remarks of Mr. Sargent Shriver, 
Director of the Peace Corps, at the Na- 
tional Press Club. What he had to say 
about the Peace Corps, the ideal upon 
which it was based, and the impact of the 
late Preidsent Kennedy upon the people 
of the world was inspiring and hearten- 

In order that my colleagues may 
have the benefit of his talk, I include 
the full text of Mr. Shriver's address as 

a part of my remarks: 

Wuere Is Peace Corps? 

(Address by Sargent Shriver at the National 
Press Club, Washington, D.O., Friday, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1964) 

Two clear and powerful impressions have 
remained etched in my mind since my recent 
trip around the world. 


First was the enormous impact of Presi- ` 


dent Kennedy's death on the little people of 
the small towns and villages of the entir 
World of freemen. ; 

Second was the enormous impact the Peace 
Corps has had on the attitudes of the people 
of every country in which volunteers are 
Working. 

And I am certain that both of these rest 
on the same foundation. 

When I arrived in Israel, on the first leg of 
my trip, former Prime Minister Ben-Gurion 
told me that the death of President Kennedy 
Was the occasion of the “first worldwide 
mourning in the history of man.” 
wane rest of my trip proved that he was 

ht. 

Our volunteers in small Turkish villages 
told me how their students had come to class 
after the assassination weeping openly. 

In the countryside of Iran, one of our 
Workers was approached on November 22 by 
& fellow worker who, with tears in his eyes, 
announced, “Our President is dead.” 

In Nepal, villagers walked for more than 
5 days to the place where our volunteers 
were working, just to bring them the news. 

In other towns of the Near and Far East 
People spontaneously assumed the garb of 
mourning. In several places local high 
Schools searched for a flag, which they ordi- 
narily did not use, just so they could fiy 
it at half mast. 

Everywhere, mayors and tribal chiefs, as 
Well as kings and presidents, told us they 
had never seen such a universal outpouring 
of emotion, of grief and loss, at the death of 
a foreign leader. 

I could multiply such stories a hundred- 
fold. And I think it is typical of America 
that, as much as we admired President Ken- 
nedy, few in this country had any real con- 
ception of the place this man had found in 
ae hearts and the hopes of the world’s peo- 
ple. 

Why is it? What were the qualities of 
John F. Kennedy that he could reach into 
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the villages of Turkey, penetrate the mud 
huts of the altiplano of Peru, become mean- 
ingful to illiterate workers in Nepal whose 
only contact with the outside world is a 
transistor radio? 

This is an important question. It is im- 
portant not merely as the pilogue to the 
career of a great man. It is important be- 
cause in the answer we will find a clearer 
understanding of our strength as a nation 
and how we can use that strength to help 
create the kind of world we want. 

Through the Peace Corps, I believe, we 
can find part of that answer. For the Peace 
Corps was his creation. In a unique way 
it reflected his ideas and qualities. And, 
consequently, it has had, in its own way, a 
similar impact among the people of the 
world. 

In Thailand I received an honorary degree 
from Chulalongkorn University—only the 
second awarded to an American. It was in 
honor of the work of the Peace Corps in 
that country. At the ceremony the Foreign 
Minister of Thailand sald: 

“Many of us who did not know about the 
United States thought of this great Nation 
as a wealthy nation, a powerful nation, en- 
dowed with great material strength and 
many powerful weapons. But how many of 
us know that in the United States idees and 
ideals are also powerful. This is the secret 
of your greatness, of your might, which is 
not imposing or crushing people, but is filled 
with the hope of future good will and under- 
standing. It is indeed striking that this im- 
portant idea, the most powerful idea in re- 
cent times, should come from this mightiest 
Nation on earth, the United States.” 

In the Philippines the Peace Corps re- 
cently became the first non-Asian group to 
win the Ramon Magsaysay award, given to 
persons in Asia who “exemplify in spirit, in- 
tegrity and devotion to liberty,” of the late 
President of the Philippines. 

In Arequipa, Peru, when the Peace Corps 
was attacked by the Communists, the an- 
swer came not from the government or dip- 
lomats, but from the AUPA—the Associacion 
Urbana del Problacion Arequipena, the slum 
dwellers of Arequipa who live in some of the 
worst conditions in the world. Their alcalde, 
or leader, said, “We raise our most energetic 
protest against the attitude of a few persons 
who have not seen the reality of the benefits 
being received by thousands of workers." 

In the Dominican Republic a group of 
people were writing “Yankee Go Home” on 
a wall, while one of our volunteers watched. 
When they finished he said, “I guess that 
means I'll have to go home.” They turned 
and said, “No, we mean Yankees, not the 
Peace Corps.” 

Recently in Africa, a child, seeing one of 
our volunteers enter his village, turned to 
his mother and said, “Look, there’s a white 
man.” No,“ she answered, He's not a white 
man. He's a Peace Corps volunteer.” 

I could multiply these stories, and tel! 
you of other awards. But the point I am 
trying to illustrate was most eloquently ex- 
pressed by a local official in Sarawak, who 
said of the volunteers who were helping him 
cut road through the jungle: “They're not 
your people anymore, they're mine.” 

And, on a larger scale, this was true of 
John Kennedy. When he died, he was no 
longer America's, he was the world’s. 

The world of freemen had taken Kennedy 
as their own. Why they had done so is 
illustrated by a remark made by Colombian 


President Lleras Camargo after Kennedy re- 
ceived a tumultuous welcome in the streets 
of Bogata. 

“Do you know why those workers and 
campesinos are cheering you like that?“ 
President C: a 

“It's because they believe you are on 
thelr side.” 

This is true. I have seen it on every con- 
tinent of the world. But why is it true? 
President Kennedy was only one man. The 
Peace Corps consists of only a few thousand 
Americans scattered over four continents. 

It is not because we are a powerful and 
important nation, nor because President 
Kennedy could make decisions which would 
affect the lives of men around the world. 
The world has seen powerful nations and 
powerful men before. In the area of the 
Middle East and Asia where I just visited, 
Darius the King and Alexander the Great 
once held the power of life and death over 
millions. Great nations have had great em- 
pires, and their leaders, in Shakespeare's 
words, did “bestride the narrow world like a 
Colossus." Many of them had far more com- 
mand over their worlds than John F. Ken- 
nedy had over his. But although they ruled 
men’s destinies, they rarely ruled their hearts 
in as universal and profound a way. 

No, power alone is not the secret. The 
key is simply that several qualities came to- 
gether in a single person, at one time, when 
the word was hungry for those qualities. 

First, he was a man of ideas and of ideals. 
It is true that he was a man of action; a 
man who knew how to use power and when 
not to use it. But at the core of all his 
actions was a deep set of convictions and 
beliefs. To him freedom, racial justice, hu- 
man welfare, individual dignity were not just 
casual rhetoric, but deep commitments to 
which he gave his energy and ultimately his 
life. The people of the world sensed this. 
It is easy for Americans to become cynical 
about the importance of ideas; to become too 
impressed with the importance of wealth and 
power. But the strength of our own country 
rests upon the ideals of the small group of 
men who ran our revolution. This also is 
the secret of the success of Christianity and 
Islam, of the industrial revolution and the 
Renaissance. Victor Hugo wrote that “no 
army in the world can withstand the 
strength of an idea whose time has come.” 
And history proves that men who combine 
practical action with commitment to ideals 
have a far more profound and enduring im- 
pact than those who simply seek power and 
wealth. 

And the Peace Corps is committed to an 
ideal. Today I have brought with me some 
of the people who work for the Corps. They 
work and volunteer for the Peace be- 
cause they believe that with their own hands 
and skill they can cross boundaries of cul- 
ture and tradition to meet others on the 
common ground of service to human welfare. 
I will introduce them to you later. These 
people aren’t looking for jobs. You couldn't 
pay them for what they did, and are doing 
both abroad and here at home. The Peace 
Corps started in one room. It now occupies 
12 floors. But if Congress closed the entire 
operation down tomorrow, there wouldn't 
be an unemployed person the next morning. 

We must not make the mistake that many 
people make when, for example, they criticize 
the Alliance for Progress on the grounds 
that it has not raised national incomes 
enough or increased the flow of capital. The 
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real question is whether it has helped create 
faith in the future, confidence that the job 
is possible, and trust in the honest inten- 
tions of the United States. These qualities, 
and not dollar bills or guns, will shape this 
hemisphere. 

Second, President Kennedy was a man of 
peace. Whether it was his restraint in the 
Cuban missile crisis or his successful efforts 
to secure a test ban treaty, the policies and 
the of his administration left little 
doubt that he desired a world where war 
was no longer a daily threat, And since this 
is what the world wants, they loved him for 
it; and far from being afraid of American 
power, they felt more secure that tt was in 
his hands 


The Peace Corps, too, is an instrument of 
peace. It's members espouse no party line 
or try to extend the political domination of 
their country. They go to work with and 
learn from people of every country. They 
are concerned with how people can live bet- 
ter, not how they can fight better, 

Third, President Kennedy was a man of 
this generation, Today 55 percent of the 
‘world’s population Is 25 or under. They saw 
in President Kennedy a man who had come 
to maturity in their time, who shared their 
experiences, their nearness with conflict, 
their hope that somehow our new knowledge 


product of today’s world and his life seemed 
to stretch forward into the future rather 
than back into the past. 

This is true also of the Peace Corps—the 
idea which he had the daring to put into 
practice, Volunteers are primarily men and 
women of this generation who can meet on 
common ground with their conterparts across 
the world. When we began many said that 
we could not afford to send young and inex- 
perienced Americans to serve overseas. But 
the opposite has been true. We cannot afford 
not to send our young and dedicated citizens 
abroad. For they show the world the face 
of the real, not the “ugly,” American. 

Fourth, he was, in the most meaningful 
sense, a volunteer. He, and many others of 
his administration, proved that Americans 
are not content to sit back and idly enjoy 
the comforts of our abundant society. For 
him the commitment to public service over- 
rode all thoughts of private pleasure or gain. 
He spent much of his own energy seeking to 
ennoble the practice of politics and the work 
of government, believing a great nation de- 
served the best of its men. Ina speech just 
before his death, President Kennedy quoted 
Robert Frost as saying “Nothing is true ex- 
cept as a man or men adhere to it—to live 
for it, to spend themselves on it, to die for 
it.” This might well be among his epitaphs. 

And this is also true of the Peace Corps. 
Our 7,500 volunteers have all given up oppor- 
tunities to live comfortably in America, to 
go into distant countries, to work without 
pay, under difficult and sometimes even haz- 
ardous conditions, They have done this be- 
cause they have found more meaning in sery- 
ice than in the pursuit of pleasure or the 
easy life. No is more astonishing to 
people around the world than to see young 
Americans choosing to leave America—espe- 
cially the America foreigners only know from 
the movies—to share their lives. And they 
do this not because they have to, but because 
they want to—as John Kenendy wanted to 
serve his country and the world. 

th, President Kennedy cared. He cared 
for the hungry, the dispossessed, the hated 
and the fearful. And the people of the 
world knew that. Much of their feeling came 
from his activities at home—his fight for 
racial justice and an end to poverty—as well 
as his concern for economic. development and 
social justice abroad. How did they know 
it? It was not because they were acquainted 
with his policies or programs or read his 
speeches. Many cannot read at all. They 
knew it through that curious sixth sense by 
which people detect compassion and con- 
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cern and unmask phoniness and vanity. 
This is something we have seen at work in our 
own democratic process. To them he was 
not a remote, commanding figure in a far- 
off capital, but a man whose presence and 
concern reached into their farms or their 
homes in slums. I still am taken aback when 
I walk into a village hut on a distant conti- 
nent and find a picture of John Kennedy on 
the wall, torn from a newspaper and placed 
beside the family album or mementos. 

The Peace Corps, too, is an organization 
which cares. Our volunteers are overseas 
because they want to help people learn, or 
take care of their health, or increase. their 
agricultural production, or raise their in- 
comes. They cannot convey this at a dis- 
tance as President Kennedy did, but they do 
it by being there; by demonstrating every 
day, with their work, that they are trying to 
help. In a remote village of only 500 people 
in Afghanistan a volunteer lives as a teach- 
er. Throughout the entire valley, spread 
over many miles with 20,000 people, he is 
known as “the American who has come to 
teach us.” 

Of course, President Kennedy's intelligence 
and capacity were respected. They were vi- 
tal to his success. But these other quali-— 
ties won him his place in men’s hearts. He 
was not a father protector, a medicine man 
who would solve all problems. He was a 
man who gave people confidence that prob- 
lems could be solved and that they could 
solve them. 

He did not ask that people believe in him. 
He asked that people believe in themselves. 

This touches the deepest hope of all. 

And even though it is only a few months 
since his death, I found around the world 
that there is already a growing sense of relief 
and gratitude that these basic beliefs and 
attitudes are still vigorously guiding the 
United States, that they will continue to help 
shape its policies. 

In a remote area of Nepal some of our 
volunteers were introduced to the local citi- 
zens as “Westerners.” After they had worked 
there for a few months a delegation cau- 
tiously approached them and said: “You 
can't be Westerners. What are you?” A 
volunteer answered, “We are Peace Corps 
volunteers." Oh.“ the Nepalese replied, 
“and where is Peace 2 

Peace Corps is right here. It is the real 
“other America.” It exists somewhere un- 
derneath the tinsel, the swimming pools and 
neon signs, the racial hatred and the poverty. 
It is the America we are often embarrassed 
to talk about unless we hide it in the lyrics 
of songs; but which in times of need we 
have ultimately managed to be true to. If 
we have the courage to commit ourselves to 
this America—to work for it, to believe in 
it, then we may be equal to the hopes John 
Kennedy had for us. 


Tribute to Congressman Matsunaga 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 21, 1964 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, we were 
proud of the oratorical presentation of 
President Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress by Congressman SPARK MATSUNAGA 
of Hawall this morning—given in com- 
memoration of Washington's birthday 
anniversary. Personally Congressman 
MATSUNAGA is one of the most popular 
and congenial men in the House. He 
is a considerate individual with poise 
and a beneficent attitude of helpfulness 
toward others. He is an optimist and 
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looks happily upon life with deep con- 
tentment and appreciation—avoiding 
anger and gloom. 

In the years that I have attended the 
House ceremonies on Washington's 
birthday, no one presented Washington's 
Farewell Address—a masterpiece of ora- 
torical effort in itself—with such sin- 
cerity and earnestness that carried with 
it such deep impressions of the advice 
and admonitions so vividly portrayed by 
President Washington for the guidance 
of the future leaders of the Republic. 

Mr. MATsunAGA emphasized with ges- 
ticulatory precision the high principles 
clothed in the key phrases enunciated 
by President Washington. He did honor 
to his State, his constituency, and the 
House of Representatives in a fine fo- 
rensic effort well done. It wasa splendid 
address worthy of the purposes intended. 
I congratulate my good friend from 
Hawaii. 


Report to the People of the Eighth Con- 
gressional District of Wisconsin— 
XVII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 21, 1964 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a report to the people 
of the Eighth Congressional District of 
Wisconsin on my voting and attendance 
record for the 1st session of the 88th 
Congress, 

The report includes all rollcall votes. 
Its purpose is to collect in one place and 
in concise form information which is 
scattered through 24,455 pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The descriptions of the bills and the 
amendments or motions in the report 
are for purposes of identification only; no 
attempt is made to describe the legisla- 
tion completely or to elaborate upon the 
issues involved. This word of caution 
is advisable in view of the fact that the 
descriptions used are, for the most part, 
taken from the official titles of the bills 
which, unfortunately, do not always re- 
flect the nature or true purpose of the 
legislation. Upon request, I will be 
pleased to furnish more complete infor- 
mation concerning any particular bill, as 
well as a summary of the issues involved 
and the reasons for my vote. 

The furnishing of this report con- 
tinues a service I began in the Ist session 
of the 80th Congress. This is the 17th 
report of my voting and attendance rec- 
ord. These 17 reports show how I voted 
on 2,164 questions in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Based on quorum calls and 
the record votes, they also show an at- 
tendance record of 93 percent. 

In addition to the votes shown in this 
report, there were 137 quorum calls in 
the House which are omitted to conserve 
space. This accounts for the noncon- 
secutive numbering of the rollcalls. I 
answered “present” to 120 quorum calls, 
and I was absent for 17 quorum calls. 
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Measure, question, and result Vote 
PA tS Sr rer CTT EEE —— —— ‚— — ee S Halleck, 
3 ommittos from 13 to 15 members: 
eee — previous AERE ee sng oe Beggs debate). aden eat N N L ESEE Nay; 
ication fen ENM S e eN A a RSN T a ae T, ‘ay. 
HJ, 3 e supplemental . 75 8508. 172,000 for 8 pt ais h for fiscal 1963: N 0 8 
a —F—F——P—F—T—T—T—T—T—T—TPT0TPPP—P—V—V—VTVTDVDTV— www. ̃ĩ˙65˖ũwi eee 
H. Res. 3 —— funds for Committee on Un- American Activities: d 
e to resolution, (A % —T—TPTP— —— — on See Fee ee ee Yea, 
II. R extonding the military draft laws: 
on pame (Passed 388 to 3.) Yea, 
H. R 4, authorizing President to p : 
On passage. ( T ᷣͤw ee eS See A Not voting! 
H. R. 2440, authorizt aprann ton 5 during fiscal 1964: 
On amendinent ding $363,700, (Adopted 226 to 179.) — Nay. 
On mot ion to recommit with 88 to reduce ill by 8638, 388, 280. (Rejected 149 to 268. 3 Yea. 
On paseage.. ede sg — sos sera tas apne „„ Nay. 


H.R. 5866, making appropriations for Treasury and Post Office Departments, Exceutive Office of the President, and certain independent 
agencies for fiscal 1064: 

On passage. (Passed 3 22 ͤKTXöͤͤͥͤͤ V ͤ ̃⁵œV — 2 ˙ Yea. 

H. R. 5517, eee ee yy me 


On amendment providing an read comer goa hy ya ta (Adopted 228 to 184.) . Nay. 
ERA 7 eke law aut 5 185 Fedoral Reser ve silver certificates: = 
APET ESES RSS —— ß ̃ —ꝙC9!w . Sowenen ca, 
H. R de een program or Federal grants to medical, dental, and related-type college facilities and a loan program for certain students of 
medicine osteopathy: 
On motion torecommit with instructions to delete student loan provisions. (Rejected 171 to 29. )))) Yea. 
On passage. 122.) Nay. 
H.R. 4997, modifying and extending feed r 
en motion torecommit. (Rejected 196 to 205. Yea. 
6 Taba iv S (Passed 208 to 195.) Nay. 
H. R. 1 giving statutory authority to Interior Do} tio. 
ment requiring Secre of Interior to 8 to 8 on donations under the bill. (Adopted 292 to 80.) Yea. 
H.R. 40, to to assist Slates to provide ad {tional research State agricultural experiment stations: 
On motion to suspend rutes an Passed 276 to 30. 
H.J. Res. 245, limiting eh pas for Pee travel by Members and employees of Congress and requiring iternized reports: 
to resolution. 
H.R. 5517, making supplemen patee Arie for fiscal 1 
n to sapr gero a aga er instructions to disagree to Senate amendment providing $65,000 for an International Peace 


Corps Secretaria’ 
H.R. 950, amending the Internal seen Act 


On (Passed 340 to 40. 
H.R. 4274, permiting Di District of Col 
On 278 to 


DO} deepened astra T.. c — seat -.| Ye 
II. R. N supplemental appropriations for fiscal 1963: aa 
On motion dering previous qurt E Fang Philippine r claims. i 0 Ney, 
mi rev q G © war — 8 
. Res. 340, authorizing counte terpart funds for travel of certain members of stony ty Gn Bauication Labor to Striteoriand and a) — Så 
On agree: Ee tn Poanial iad, E SDR COS ie TAOTAO r e N AA Nay. 
H.R. 6009, — temporary ——_ debt ent 507, 000,000. 000 t: aig to $309, e August a1; | 5 
8 7 ETONE with instructions to extend existing 000,000,000 ceiling without increase. (Rejected to 2.) Ney 
n 1 l 2h LR OE Ree Se ae STIRS OL CRE RISE TE ee BOS n 
* Ros. iy providing for NAT of H. R. 6060, requiring that equal work be compensated with equal pay, regardless of sex of the i 
ing err V TT:: dd AAE DAE REA, Ven. 
H, Ras. counterpart funds for als of certain members of Committee on Education and Labor to International Labor 
T ooniarence in Geneva: 
resolution. pr They fe CRU TD Re tte POTE ety Saeed Sakae . ß A S A Yea, 
3 840 fama the Mexican 1010 50 farm labor program through December 1065: S 
222722 —— ß ð v en. 
H. 23 Bener Be, extending years the W bed Act of 1949 which allows the President to submit to Congress plans to reorganize Gov- 
pirineo 9 President from using act to abolish or create new executive department without usual legislative process. 
0 molion to adi 2 Noy. 


ay 
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On eee ee r SEER IGE AS 5A eM aes toe E 
HR, 617, in inereasing annual Federal payments to District of Columbia from e aca Ton: 

On motion to recommit with ep weg ge to increase 9 jected 9 to 2 ) Reto et ene co Nuy. 
H.R. Poias ), making ap; átions for the see Senora of 


410 to 1). 
II. R. one. Py appointing jad jud fee the U 


On 14 to 83 è 
tlon Act ae application to acts committed only in United States: 
On motion to recommit. Hoey nig! 40 £0 B30.) nan aa = inn on a in nnn wai EEES E genre nc nn ne Sen nee epee E E EEA 


35... Nay. 
` (Adopted 333 to 50.)------- Yea. 


One uon to recommit. (Rejected 96 to 288.) 22-2 = 14 eee eee eens see e ee 
II. R. 6518, to Initiate and strengthen programs for the prevention and abatement of air 

On 2 C0 TCTVTCTTTCTVTCTVT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—TX—T—T—T—VX—X—T—V—V—V—V—V—VÄꝓVTVTV»v—w—w—w—ww—w—w—:—..˖ ˖ ˖ » CoE peg A Pe Yea, 
H. Bue 7 Se certain services, facilities, and funds for the orderly transition of executive power upon the election ofa new President 


--..-.| Nay, 


H. R. 3872, exten Syete Cina is of Sie Sst ee ee wa 5 its lending authori 
5 mlt con ference report and insist on disagreement to to Senate amendment ——— financing for the | Yea. 


. (A 
H. Res. special rte waiving points of order against a Philippine war claims amendment in the conference report on H.R. 5207, the For- 
eign Service buildings au 
, ee) y ee Nay. 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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H. a. 467, providiog 
to 


110 ution. (A: 


d pase. (Paed 203 16 33 


Tauren At of 106: 
to recommit with instructions to require programs to be conducted on a racially nondiscriminatory basis. ee ae l 


(P: 
oviding for ener 208 ot HER, 7824, extending the existing temporary $309,000,000,000 national debt limit: 
“agree TD a e STA RTBON EWS ß ß ß . apa idade ach OA Da 
H.R. 7824, extending the existing temporary $309, 000,000 national debt limit: 
TT igen O Bene 


Op paag (based i a8) 
H.R. 7 . Columbia Code to increase investigative powers of the police and to fix stricter penalties for certain 


O ia to reok AGA m ꝛ· ß ͤ ::.: anaa S Nay. 
FFF of Federal grants and loans for college academie facilities: 

On passage. (Passed OO AIDS aoe care Gene E RETR Aho dee A REN E DEA tube ack be O E O A A EE, 
H.R. 7885, authorizing appropriations of $4,087,075,000 for foreign sid In fiscal 1964 

8 to recommſt with instruet ions n (Agreed to 222 to 188.)... 71771777 

of bill as reduced by above motion. (Passed 224 to 188.) „««%é01-m; «„ „ 

ER? .. ͤ See: EN ARA- So Doent- 1004 

On motion to recammit conference report with e (Rejected 176 


On adoption of conference er rr EN AN NERS, Nay. 
B. 1878, Mental Retardation Facilities Act: ? -i 

On passage, (Passed 335 to thee meg akin AE E Cate ̃ ů!(ͥi m : IN ETA E EE EN ueenceel TETERE Not voting.t 
H. pu; 504, creating u select committee 


= 55 ens to Seschition, 4 REE Sen ER PLES ET A ACROSS PE SOL EIS ORS Roe ee we te Sa Yea, 


. (A Yea, 
venue 
2 5 r with instructions to make the tax reduction dependent on holding the level of expenditures to not in | Yea. 
excess of $97,000,000,000 in 1964 and 808,000, 000,000 in 1965, (Rejected 100 to 28.) 
von 8 PP pated E BIRR tne cee eRe GS oa en OEE en a ee ba ee ae Gee ep ee ee Nay. 
suthorizing a military pay increase: 
or" 2 of coniecence (A gio „22 EN doin AR n ͤð ß ĩͤ T E E S R AS Not voting.’ 


nt 150 Not voting. 
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Passed 302 to 32.) 
g ba pre benefits of District of Columbia 3 
oe r GB in a eS che E ß ß——— 3 Nay. 
H. R. t 6 public and private groups to publish historical documents: 


5 . 8 port. Adopted 200 t Bow 
0 re o 
ckmending the Temporary Unem nemployment Com) 


— — 
2 | 


ristions for certain departments of Government: 
resolution. SIONS 00 SBN BBD rane he KNOT RRRA IE EENE ACRA — Yea. 
aug additional travel Farhan ad to the Committee on Education and Labor: 
to resolution. Piss 119 to 164.) Nay. 


2 222 ¼ ñ——— — TE L, Not voting. 


ie Not voting.' 
ption of conference re (Adopted 258 to 92.) Yea. 


H. R. 8920, reyising the District of Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act: 
On motion to recommit. (Agreed to 258 to 12 A A a a E A ht Nay. 


RRERRRR RRR RRR? 


„„ „ RBBRBBRBE RE SS wo x 


eee ARST EOCEEN A SIASA Yea. 
A REO, EEE EES E REE EON ADELA E O A EA Yea. 


On passage. 79.)_. Nay. 
II. R. 8864, authorizing the eae States to participate and carry out its Obligation under the International Coffee A s 
On passage. (Paseed 181 YT FEES) E RS SP aS Fa Ee Se ee ed et ee — Not viting.! 
H.R. 2088, authorizing np to 32.000.000 = 
tion: On motion to d rales 0 30.).— Nay, 
H. R. 8135, authorizing public recreational theilities at Sanford * Canadian River project, Texas: 
On motion to suepend Tne end Peas: Ced FEN tO: FO r xx. Vea. 
II. R. 9130, making appro; rations for military construction for the Department of Defense for fiscal 1964: Fat OES. 
passage, (Passed EY PO Be I Te ESE B 1 —T—T—T—T—T—T—T— voting. 
H.R. Hae, Pr Publlo works appropriation bill br fiscal 1964: — 
BO BT) no ESASEN ER —-—̃ — NS Vea. 


Yea. 
Not voting. 
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a o —— nat i „area be subject to nationwide competitive n- 
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219 Vea. 
220 Nay. 
24 Yea. 
229 9 . RA Yea, 
227 | Dec. 10 of conference report. do 2). Yea. 
228 | Dec, 10 On pin mr ned abek ara L. reh the Veterans” Administration to construe Buy Pines Hospital te which funds ted: Yes. 


been previously appropriated. (Rejected 170 to 204.) 
Footnotes at end of table. 


1964 


toadjourn for 
(Agreed to 214 to 166.) 


& FES 5 


to impacted school areas: 


On adoption of conferences report. 
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On motion to recommit 
to 218 to 169.). 


Export-Import 
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authorize Export-Import 


On motion to consider resolution. 


Dec. 24 
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Measure, question, and result 


H. R. 9140, making appropriations for public works for fiscal 1004: 
On adoption 8 report. Piadopted 330 to 7.) 
H.R. 3 authorizing now funds for expanded vocational education program; and extending the National Defense Education Act t and aid 


On pao 20 to reeommit conference report with Instructions to delete authorizations of $150 million for now Federal work-study program 
and residential vocational education schools added b; 0 
On adoption of conference report. (Adopted 301 to 65 
H. R. 9139, making appropriations for military 
3 301 to 4 
H.R. 9400, making eee of $2,500,000,000 for 
with instructions to 


as ey na by 3 coma to 135) . y 
paking tional ns for cortain river basin plann: conference report 
tnaist on 9 Senate a $50,000,000 for construction of Knowles Dam in Montana. 


Senate. (Rejected 180 to 193. 


each rga ns ovina 700,000, 
bar Export-Import Bank from guarantes: teolng 


amendment authorizing 
ee ee Kennedy: 


bearing 
suspend rules and pass. (Agreed to ) 
9 875, meee e for fiscal 1964 for mental retardation programs: 
Pius, wa ts of pee er against conference report on II. R. 9499 with Senate amendment nt permitting ‘Presidont to authorize 
guarantees on credit to Communist countries for purchase of U.S. commodities: 
On adoption of eee ee 182 to 96.) 


foreign aid for 


fiscal 1964 
On motion to recommit conference report with instructions to insist on disagreement to Senate amendment permitting President to 
Bank guarantees on credit to Communist countries for purchase of U.S. commodities. (Agreed to 141 221543 
H. Res. 600, waiving points of order and suthori: s 
mitting President to authorize moh’ eis Bai 


motion to accept Senate to 


Rejected 202 to 1 . 


countries for purchase of U. B. commodities. (Agreed to 180 to 158.) 


Jon tor the Departmen parti t of Defense for fiscal 1004: 


it of Communist governmen' 


————̃ — — — — —I— — 


1 credit to Communist countries for purchase 
uired without 1-day n 


2d conference report to permit President to authorize Export-Import Bank guarantees on credit to Communist 
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Vote 


Yea. 
.-| Yes. 
Nay. 


Yea, 


Yea, 
Nay. 
Tea. 
from sdministration’s 

Yea. 
Yea. 


Yea. 


Yea. 
Yea. 


Nay. 
Yea. 


conference re (EA med 
U. S. commodities 


per- 
Nay. 
Nay. 


1 Absent, If present, would ha vo voted “yea.” 


3 Absent. If present, would havo voted “nay.” 


Guantanamo: Guardian of Panama Canal 
Northern Flank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 21, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, in the course 
Of recent statements in the Congress 
the security of the strategic 
Caribbean basin, especially the brilliant 
addresses of my scholarly and distin- 
guished colleague from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. F OO], the significance of Guan- 
o in protecting the Atlantic ap- 
Proaches to the Panama Canal has been 
repeatedly pointed out. 

At present, both of these key spots are 
UNder coordinated psychological attack 
and what happens to one will inevitably 
@ffect the other. If one is surrendered, 
lo loss of the other will inevitably fol- 

w, and with worldwide repercussions. 

An illuminating appraisal of the cur- 

rent water crisis at Guantanamo by 
David Lawrence, the distinguished edi- 
tor of the U.S. News & World Report, 
follows: 
From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Feb. 14, 1964] 

GUANTANAMO: ONE Ur von Castro—CuBAN 
TOR RISKS JAB AT PRESIDENT AND FINDS 

HE Doesn't Ger KNOCKED OUT 

(By David Lawrence) 

These are critical moments in world his- 
+ They are not made less serious by the 
ceremonials and cordial expressions of friend- 
Ship between the Prime Minister of Great 
tain and the President of the United 


States. For basic differences between the 
major powers of the Western alliance are 
glossed over in the diplomacy that so ear- 
nestly seeks to put the best face on disquiet- 
ing facts. 

It was like this in the 1930's, too. Britain 
was eager for trade and almost up to the 
last few months of 1939, when the war broke 
out, actually supplied Hitler with arms. Pro- 
posals for economic boycott made by Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt were rebuffed. 

This is not to imply that any government 
in the Communist bloc is necessarily plan- 
ning war today, but certainly the Western 
will to fight is being tested. For if the same 
ends can be obtained by the Communists 
without a war, they will not hesitate to in- 
increase their acts of aggression against and 
infiltration of the countries of the free world. 

Mr. Castro’s recent behavior in Cuba is a 
case in point. He got a scare in 1962 when 
the late President Kennedy mobilized Amer- 
ican military forces and demanded that So- 
viet missiles be removed. But the Cuban dic- 
tator doesn't know today whether President 
Johnson will be equally resolute. By cutting 
off the water supply at Guantanamo, the 
Cuban regime put the new President to a first. 
test and found that there was no military 
reprisal. 

Denying water to the base was, of course, a 
hostile act by Mr. Castro. It was, indeed, a 
flagrant disregard of the practical side of 
America’s treaty with Cuba which permits 
the United States to use Guantanamo as a 
naval base. Washington reacted merely by 
providing another source of water supply out- 
side Cuba, But the episode was a lost op- 
portunity. Up to that time there had been 
no overt threat against the American naval 
base. When a threat was openly made, the 
United States turned away instead of insist- 
ing that the water be provided and warning 
that, if this was not done, American troops 
would be ordered to seize the pumping sta- 
tion and thus provide the base with the 
water to which it was entitled if the threat 
was to be observed in good faith. ` 

The lack of resoluteness in the White House 


and State Department must have made a 


from the shores of this country, then addi- 
tional steps might be risked by the Commu- 
nists as a means of further humiliating the 
U.S. Government before the world. 
Even as Mr, Castro moved against the U.S. 
base in Cuba, Moscow moved to mess up the 
situation in Cyprus and in other parts of the 
world. The Communist hand is in Ghana 


slowly coming 
There are signs that Red China is attempt- 
ing to extend its influence in Africa. Though 
outwardly Peiping and Moscow debate the 
“dialectics” of their complicated philosophy, 
they are in fact operating behind the scenes 
with coincident measures of subversion aimed 
at other parts of the world. 

The Moscow alliance with Mr. Castro has 
resulted in attempts to take over Venezuela. 
Investigating committees of inter-American 
organizations have discovered the details of 
the plots. But the United States has ap- 
parently adopted a policy of acquiescence 
marked only by a few formal protests. 

The truth is, however, that Mr. Castro is 


helping him by selling him goods, 

Some of the evidences of the appeasement 
mood in the West are coming to the surface. 
The British Prime Minister publicly asserts 
the British intention to trade with Cuba and 
extend credits to Russia. To remove discon- 
tent, rather than to let the discontent remain 
and grow, is hardly the way to promote revo- 
lution inside a country. 

The biggest single danger of a third world 
war is in a miscalculation by the enemy, In 
1938, the appeasement at Munich was mis- 
construed by Hitler as a sign of weakness on 
the part of Western governments. The 
clamor today in Europe and Canada for an 
entente with Red China and the open en- 
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couragement being given by France to the 
Communist Chinese strike a sympathetic 
chord with the appeasement-minded in this 
country. It is declared that a new era Is at 
hand—an era in which the facts of an 
enemy's conquests must be recognized. Such 
a course is synonymous with surrender. It 
gives the enemy, including Mr. Castro, 
grounds for believing that further steps can 
be taken without risk to retaliation by mili- 
tary force. 


Washington Criticized Alliances and 
Applauded Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 21, 1964 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, George 
Washington’s Farewell Address was one 
of his least understood and most mis- 
represented speeches. In it he warned 
of the frailties of all alliances, but ap- 
plauded the federal union system that 
had recently been adopted by the Amer- 
ican States. 

He said: 

To the efficacy and permanency of your 
Union a government for the whole is indis- 
pensable. No alliance, however strict, be- 
tween the parts can be an adequate substi- 
tute. They must inevitably experience the 
infractions and interruptions which all alli- 
ances in all times have experienced. Sensi- 
ble of this momentous truth, you lave im- 
proved upon your first essay by the adoption 
of a constitution of government better cal- 

culated than your former for an intimate 
union and for the efficacious management of 
your common concerns. 


In short, Washington said that an alli- 
ance cannot be an adequate substitute 
for a government. In words so clear 
they cannot be misunderstood, he said 
that alliances “must inevitably experi- 
ence the infractions and interruptions 
which all alliances in all times have ex- 
perienced.” 

Without exception, alliances have 
failed to stand the test of time. They 
are unworthy of confidence, They are 
fundamentally doomed to failure, 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion is no exception. 

The NATO alliance has experienced 
an abundance of the “infractions and 
. which Washington fore- 

To cite a few: Cyprus, French recogni- 
tion of Communist China, British sale of 
buses to Cuba, Canadian sale of wheat to 
Red China, French blackball of British 
entry in the Common Market, U.S. can- 
cellation of Skybolt, test ban treaty of 
Moscow, essentially a bilateral deal be- 
tween United States and Russia, with- 
drawal of missiles from Turkey and 
Italy, U.S. insistence on keeping keys to 
all NATO atomic weapons, stalemate 
over the multilateral naval forces, and 
broad tendency toward coexistence with 
the Communists, compromise, talk of 
disarmament—each of which tends to 
weaken the thin thread of alliance, 
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Our nuclear policies now place more 
trust in our enemies than in our friends. 
We have never been at war with France 
at any time since this Republic was 
founded. And yet, our nuclear policies 
deny France—and other NATO na- 
tions—the nuclear weapons we know— 
and they know—the enemy possesses. 

We complain when the British sell 
buses to Cuban Communists, but see 
nothing wrong in selling wheat to Rus- 
sia, the heartland of the Communist 
movement. 

We fight a chicken. war with our 
friends, and hand the enemy “super- 
duper” bargains in wheat—better prices 
than we offer to our friends. 

These events—the inevitable infrac- 
tions and interruptions of which Wash- 
ington spoke—have caused a steady de- 
terioration of NATO. 

When we review our weak follow- 
through after the Cuban confrontation, 
the withdrawal of missiles from our 
NATO allies—Turkey and Italy—our 
shameful silence over the murder of U.S. 
airmen over East Germany—who can 
blame our European allies for wonder- 
ing if, in a showdown, we would really 
use nuclear weapons to defend their 
homes? Who can blame them for seek- 
ing, in their own way, to appease the 
Communists? 

Not long ago, I heard one of our top 
military leaders bitterly exclaim, “We 
have a minimal deterrent, no-win 
policy.” 

Present policies are heading us to ulti- 
mate isolation in which liberty will surely 
perish from within if not from aggres- 
sive forces across the borders. Sur- 
rounded by a sea of communism, we 
would likely resort to police-state meth- 
ods at home to meet the police-state 
menace abroad. 

NATO has been described as the most 
hopeful agency we have for peace and 
freedom. But, at best, it is but a hope- 
ful beginning. It is far weaker than the 
Articles of Confederation which were 
criticized by Washington and found to 
be totally inadequate in the 18th century. 

If a system was too flimsy for the 
horse-and-buggy days, can we safely set- 
tle for one still more flimsy for the 
rocket age? 

NATO is an alliance and nothing more. 


As such, it carries in it the same seeds for 


self-destruction typical of all alliances. 
In its present form it is doomed to fail- 


ure. 

Our NATO defense force hangs by the 
tiny thread of national expediency. 
Unanimity is required before anything 
can be done. In the flashing instant 
of a nuclear showdown, unanimity may 
come too late or not at all. 

No one can foretell the decision of any 
member of NATO—not even our own— 
until the moment of crisis afrives. 

The present NATO structure is not 
good enough. . We must build the house 
of freedom on solid rock, not the shift- 
ing uncertain sands of alliance. The 
best foundation is the Federal union sys- 


tem which Washington himself ap- 


plauded. It is as American as apple 
pie, and everyday America bespeaks its 
success, 


February 21 


It is high time we start to rebuild 
NATO into a federal union, so that free- 
dom-loving people can avoid the infrac- 
tions and interruptions of which Wash- 
ington so eloquently warned. 


Death, Smoke Rings, and Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 21, 1964 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, for 
years our deaths have been connected 
with smoking. Few have bothered to 
mention that our tax structure and our, 
economy is also inextricably woven into 
smoke rings. Certainly, no one has said 
this better nor more entertainingly, in 
regard to the Michigan tax structure, 
than my neighbor, Will Muller, of the 
Detroit News. I am pleased to place his 
remarks in the Recor for all to read as 
follows: 

One way for those who have quit smoking 
to pass these long winter evenings is in 
trying to recall how they spent their World 
War II Michigan bonus. 

For heroes with “ruptured ducks” in their 
lapels, the windfall ran as high as $500. An 
occasional oddball with faint heart banked 
it. Others woke up after cashing their 
cheoks with their minds complete blanks. 

Some used the bonus money to acquire 
a wife and home (more on this later). Some 
of the more cautious settled for second-hand 
cars. Some took trips to other States and 
found those old service buddies who had 
invited them for weekends were all away 
from home. 

It was a lighthearted time. The home 
cooking was wonderful. A Federal Govern- 
ment was sending those who asked for it 
rockingchair money under the "52-20" pro- 
gram, $20 a week for 1 year. But all the 
while, the collection agent was sneaking 
up to the back door, 

The State voted $270 million in veterans’ 
bonus bonds. Legislators settled in at Lan- 
sing. In the spring of 1947, they decided to 
impose a cigarette tax, not exactly to pay the 
bonus but to dump into the general fund 
from which the bonus would be paid. 

UP AND UP 


The first levy of 3 cents a pack was applied 
July 1, 1947, and raised $19,376,084 in its 
first year. The rate went up to 5 cents in 
1957 and to 7 cents in 1962, In the fiscal 
year of 1963, the tax ralsed $68,563,651. 

The impression the tax was tied to retire- 
ment of the original World War II bonus 
bonds has clung, although the smokers’ bel- 
lows have been sacrificed to the enrichment 
of the State's general purse ever since the 
cigarette tax became a loving tribute to the 
World War II soldiers who survived to pay it. 

In 1954, legislators approved a Korean war 
bonus of $80 million, and voters backed them 
with a constitutional amendment, This was 
not tied to the tax elther—only by the hold- 
over implication of the first issue. The 2- 
cent cigarette bump in 1957 was just for 
incidentals. ¢ 

Then, in 1962, came that last 2-cent jog- 
Here is where the World War II GI who in- 
vested his bonus in a wife reappeared as a 
problem. Legislators took a look at the 
popping population of the schools and ear- 
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marked the additional 2 cents on a pack of 
Cigarettes for school ald. 

Since the tax first was imposed as a hu- 
Manitarian gesture, ostensibly to make yet- 
erans of World War Il happy. Michigan has 
Collected $584,476,516. A World War II vet- 
eran who bought a fishing reel or cowboy 
boots or a bassinet with his bonus can figure 
Out from this his share of the payment. 

He can argue a cigarette tax was inevitable 
anyway. He can explain that much of the 
tax raised public buildings and did a host of 
good works. 

STILL A PATSY 

He's still history's patsy. The tax got on 
the books under the guise of being kind to 
€x-servicemen. And now the State is talking 
about taxing the cigarette more so it can 
educate the children of taxpaying fathers not 
to smoke. 

Add to the 7-cent Michigan tax the 8-cent 
Federal take on each package. Apply that 
to the 1,012,777,564 packs sold in Michigan 
last year. 

No wonder a survivor of the 630,000 veter- 
ans who drew bonuses has lungs resembling 
Something an Indian trapper used to sell to 
trading posts. Last year he kept 36,756 
Vending machines and their 2,630 operators, 
Plus an army of cigarette girls, busy. 

This is no time for the man determined to 
Bive his lungs and his arteries to the stabili- 
zation of the Michigan economy to falter. 
There's still $24,851,000 due on the $230 mil- 
pro World War II bonus bonds actually 

And some of his children are still in 
kindergarten. 


Lithuanian Independence Day Message 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 21, 1964 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
Privilege for me to commend to the at- 
tention of my colleagues in the U.S. 
House of Representatives an excellent 
Article which appeared on February 13, 
1964, in the Cambridge (Mass.) Chron- 
icle-Sun. This message, sponsored by 
the Knights of Lithuania, Council No. 
18, which is located in my home city of 
Cambridge, accurately describes the 
tragedy of that small nation and the 
Valor of its people. It should be an in- 
Spiration to all people everywhere and I 
&m proud to insert it in the Appendix 
Of the Recorp of the Congress of the 
United States: 

GE SPONSORED BY KNIGHTS OF LITHUANIA, 
Councm No. 18, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 

This Sunday, February 16, is a solemn day 
for the 1 million Lithuanians and Lithua- 
nian-Americans in the United States. It is 
the 46th anniversary of the day when, after a 
century and a half of foreign rule, the 
Lithuanian nation declared the reestablish- 
Ment of her independence. 
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resisting the Muscovite push to the west, 
slowly weakened her. Internal dissension 
did the rest, and in 1795 she finally fell under 
Russian bondage. 

The determination of the Lithuanian peo- 
ple to lead their own life of freedom could 
not, however, be extinguished in spite of 
numerous oppressive measures (among them 
a ban of printing books and newspapers in 
the Lithuanian language). The opportunity 
came, after many years, when all seemed 
dark and lost, with the collapse of the Rus- 
sian and German empires in World War L 
On February 16, 1918, Lithuanians pro- 
claimed thelr country once more a free and 
sovereign state. 

The next two decades saw rapid growth 
and development in all fields: the economy, 
social relations, education, arts and sci- 
ences. Starting from a condition of enforced 
backwardness, Lithuania in a short time grew 
into a progressive modern European coun- 


But it did not last. With the advent of 
World War II, darkness once more des- 
cended on Lithuania, as on the rest of east- 
central Europe. First, the Soviet, then the 
Nazi, and then again the Soviet armies over- 
ran the country, bringing destruction and 
tyranny. Soviet rule was finally established; 
hundreds of thousands of Lithuanians were 
deported to slave labor camps in Siberia; 
a determined resistance movement was wiped 
out after 5 years of ruthless struggle which 
saw entire army divisions pitted against small 
guerrilla bands. Many Lithuanians escaped 
and came to America (as many had come 
fleeing czarist oppression around the turn 
of the century), seeking to be able to live 
in human dignity. 

This Sunday, as Lithuanians scattered 
throughout the world commemorate the day 
when their nation rose for an all too brief 
time of life in freedom, they can only re- 
mind men everywhere that om for all 
enslaved peoples must be a goal of anyone 
interested in genuine world peace. True 
peace, as distinct from the present, mere, 
uneasy truce enforced by a balance of ter- 
ror, requires that relations among nations 
be determined by their intrinsic rights and 
duties, and not by comparison of military 
might. Such determination is necessary that 
freedom thus be enjoyed, not only by the 
large nations which can preserve their free- 
dom by their own power, but also by small 
mations which have no less right to free- 
dom. 7 

As long as millions of Lithuanians and 
others bear the Soviet yoke, there will be 
no more than a truce in the world. A globe 
truly at peace cannot be half free and half 
slave. 


Peace Corps in Sierra Leone 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mr. O'HARA of Ilinois, Mr. Speaker, 
I am e: my remarks to include 
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country. I have, however kept in close 
touch with your activities since my return, 
and have received many good reports of the 
work you are doing. 

I am pleased to note that this group has 
settied down even more rapidly, and with 
even fewer difficulties, than did the first 
group. This is a tribute to the capacity of 
your organization to improve its process of 
selection and training in the light of experi- 
ence gained in the field. I am certain this 
improvement in the quality of service given 
by the Peace Corps to Sierra Leone will 
continue. 

A few months ago I met Dr. Walter Car- 
rington and members of his staff in the 
Peace Corps office in Washington. We dis- 
cussed the possibility of extending in a num- 
ber of new directions the assistance which 
the Peace Corps gives to Sierra Leone. For 
obvious reasons I cannot on the present 
occasion give you details of these proposals. 
But I refer to them because I should like you 
to know how much the Government of Sierra 
Leone, and in particular we in the 
of Education, value the help you have given 
us and are still giving us. It is for this 
reason that I sought new flelds for your 
endeavors. I know your representative 
here, Mr. McClure, is as anxious as I am that 
your usefulness to this country should be 
extended; and as soon as possible firm de- 
cisions will be made to effect this. 

The Peace Corps has in a very real sense 
opened new windows in our schools, admit- 


est to many pupils. This has been perhaps 
your greatest achievement. We did not lack 
academic challenge in our secondary schools, 
Our syllabuses and examinations are de- 
manding, and we feel they should remain so. 
What we did lack in all too many schools was 
an adequate range and variety of nonaca- 
demic activities, both inside and outside the 


classroom, 
Such activities form so important a part 
of the education of any child. None of our 


and erected through the voluntary labor of 
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the pupils, led by an enterprising principal, 
and a staff amongst whom, as one might 
expect, there are Peace Corps volunteers. 

These are vitally essential contributions to 
education in Sierra Leone, Mr. Chairman. 
I want, on behalf of the Government, to 
thank you for them; and to end by paying 
tribute to the man who conceived the idea of 
the Peace Corps, the late President John F. 
Kennedy. May the memory of his life, no 
legs than the circumstances of his death, be 
your inspiration to continue to help us to 
make Sierra Leone a better place for its own 
citizens to live in, and a healthier and strong- 
er member of the family of nations. 


The Spirit Lives On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 21, 1964 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, a deserving tribute was paid re- 
cently to the freedom-loving people of 
Lithuania and to the many Lithuanian- 
American citizens in an excellent edito- 
rial which appeared in the February 15 
issue of the Evening Herald, Shenandoah, 
Pa. 

With permission of the House, Mr. 
Speaker, I include this editorial with my 
remarks: 


‘Tue Sprit Lives ON 
Once again Independence Day brings no joy 
to the freedom-loving people of Lithuania. 
It was back on February 16, 1918, that 
Lithuania proclaimed her independence and 


prospered 

On July 12, 1920, a peace treaty was signed 
with Russia in which was stated, “Russia 
without any prejudice recognizes the self- 
rule and independence of the State of Lithu- 
ania with all juridical consequences 
and for all times with good will all the sover- 
eignty rights of Russia, which it has had in 
regard to the Lithuanian Nation or territory.” 

During its independence, Lithuania was a 
land of happy tranqulllity, governing her- 


A dark day in the history of Lithuania 
occurred on June 15, 1940, when the Iron Cur- 
tain was lowered over the land as Russian 
troops marched into Lithuania and seized 
the nation, thereby annihilating the terri- 
torial integrity and political independence of 
sovereign peoples. 

The U.S. Government on July 23, 1940, con- 
demned such aggression and refused to recog- 
nize the Soviet occupation of Lithuania. 

Down through the years, the torch of free- 
dom has continued to burn in the hearts of 
the Lithuanian people. Many have been mar- 
tyrs to the cause, particularly members of 
the clergy who simply sought the right to 
worship, 

As independence day dawns tomorrow in 
their native land, thousands upon thousands 
of loyal American citizens of Lithuanian de- 
scent will offer their prayers in the hope that 
someday the curtain of gloom will be lifted, 
and Lithuania will again be recognized in her 
rightful place among free nations of the 
world, 
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Hydrofoil Success Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 21, 1964 


Mr. MILLER of Catifornia. Mr. 
Speaker, the Washington Daily News of 
February 18 carried a story entitled 
“Hydrofoil Success Story.” It describes 
flying across the Rio de la Plata from 
Buenos Aires and is quite an interesting 
article. 

The most interesting part of the 
story, however, is the note preceding it 
that asks why we are slow to adopt 
hydrofoil services in this country. 

The British are ahead of us in the field 
of ground effects machines known in our 
scientific parlance as GEMS. The Brit- 
ish call them hovercraft. 

They propose to sell hovercraft to 
newly emerging nations, and countries 
that have great river systems such as 
Latin America, Africa, southeast Asia, 
to act as the transportation media in 
those areas. We are still experimenting 
with this and have made little or no 
progress in the field. 

I think that the article by Mr. Harold 
Jones, of the Copley News Service, is well 
worth reading. 

FLYING Across THE RIO DE LA PLATA: 
Hyprororm Success STORY 
(By Harold Y. Jones) 

Burnos Ams, ARGENTINA.—One of the 
dandiest boat rides in Latin America is a 50- 
minute “flying” crulse 35 miles across the 
muddy Rio de la Plata estuary from here to 
Colonia, Uruguay. 

The boats are 92 feet long, 20 feet wide (or 
35 feet from folltip to folltip), and they draw 
11% feet in port, only 5 feet cruising up on 
foil. 

ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTEEN SEATS 

They have a crew of nine—captain, execu- 
tive officer, two mechanics, two sallors, and 
three stewardesses.. There are 117 seats, 50 
of them in a forward cabin, 55 aft and 12 in 
first-class armchairs in the elegantly ap- 
pointed Belvedere salon on the upper deck. 

“The boats are tremendously popular,” 
said a company official. “We've been in busi- 
ness just over a year and already we've car- 
ried more than 170,000 

You make the trip in a German-designed, 
Swiss-patented, Itallan- made hydrofoil boat 
that travels above the water, not through It, 
U.S. engineers are trying to develop equally 
serviceable models but appear to be far be- 
hind. 

Americans making the classic down-the- 
west-coast-up-the-east-coast swing through 
Latin America’s major capitals by plane like 
to break up the trip by hydrofoiling to Colo- 
nia taking a 2-hour bus ride to Montevideo, 
little Uruguay’s capital, and then taking the 
overnight steamer from Montevideo back to 
Buenos Alres a day or two later. 

The hydrofoil is like an airplane wing, in- 
cluding ailerons, that knifes cleanly through 
the water almost free of drag. 

UP AND FASTER 
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foil, skis, rudder, stern stabilizing fins, and 
propellers are in the water. The hull is 
high and dry. 

The ride Is as smooth or rough as it would 
be for a conventional boat of comparable 
size. It depends on the weather, 

An Argentine firm spent $530,000 each for 
three of the hydrofoils (they call them alis- 
cafos) and now runs them in regular service 
several times a day between here and Colo- 
nia. There is also a service to Conception 
del Uruguay, an Argentine town 150 miles 
up the Uruguay River from Buenos Alres. 

The aliscafos compete with the four air- 
Iines which run nearly 20 flights a day be- 
tween Buenos Aires and Montevideo. Round 
trip by air is about $20. By aliscafo it's 
about $10. 

TOO CHOPPY 


Alimar officials decided against running 
the aliscafos directly from Buenos Aires to 
Montevideo (it would have been a 3-hour 
trip) because fares high enough to show a 
profit would not have been attractive and be- 
cause the estuary near Montevideo is too 
choppy for comfortable rides. 2 

Hydrofolls are making similar runs in sèy- 
eral other countries, including Italy, Vene- 
zuela, Greece, Norway, Japan, Egypt, Fin- 
land, and Switzerland. Behind the Iron 
Curtain alone, it’s said, there are more than 
150 lines now in operation. 


Peace Corps in Ethiopia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
13 Peace Corps volunteers—7 full time, 
6 part time—are teaching at the College 
of Business Administration of Haile 
Selassie I University, which was estab- 
lished in the fall of 1963 to help meet 
the rapidly growing need for business 
education in Ethiopia. It is the objec- 
tive of this college to provide trained 
Management people who possess the 
combination of technical skills, breadth 
of vision, and sound decisionmaking 
ability required for a dynamic and grow- 
ing business community in Ethiopia. 

The college of business has its own 
compound of classrooms, offices, and 
library on the main university campus. 
Students on this campus have their own 
cafeteria and recreation facilities. Plans 
for next year will place the college in 
the new classroom unit being constructed 
on the main campus. 

One of the fastest growing colleges in 
the university, the college of business, 
now has an enrollment of 170 students 
in the regular day program leading to, 
a bachelor of business administration. 
There, in addition, several hundred stu- 
dents enrolled in the night courses of- 
fered by the college of business. A spe- 
cial executive secretary program is being 
planned to help practicing secretaries 
upgrade their skills, and an advanced 
management program is being planned 
for local business executives. 
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The college of business is placing great 
Stress on research into the local busi- 
ness environment and the problems of 
Ethiopian business so that the course of 
Study can be directed specifically to 
Ethiopian needs. 

Seven Peace Corps volunteers are as- 
Signed full time to the college of busi- 
ness, and six volunteers are teaching 
there on a part-time basis. They teach 
in both the day and evening programs. 
In addition to teaching, they are con- 
ducting research at Ethiopian banks and 
businesses to develop case studies which 
are relevant to business methods in 
Ethiopia and which are being incorpo- 
rated into the classroom instruction. 

The following is a list of the courses 
Volunteers are teaching and the text- 
books they are using this year: 

Elementary accounting: 

Noble & Niswonger, “Principles of Ac- 
Counting.” 

Myra & Hartman, “Mathematics of 
Investment.” 

Immediate accounting: Kanen, Brock 
& Simmons, “Intermediate Accounting.” 

Introduction to business management: 
Arthur Weimer, “Business Administra- 
tion: An Introductory Management Ap- 
Proach.” 

Typewriting (noncredit) : Towe, Wein- 
os & Lioyd, “Gregg Typewriting for Col- 

eges.” 

Business English: Parkhurst, “English 
for Business.” 

Advanced accounting and financial 
controls: 

Anthony, Management Accounting.” 

Neuner, “Cost Accounting.” 

Holmes, “Basic Business Auditing.” 

Marketing: Phillips & Duncan, “Mar- 
keting Problems and Methods.” 

Business finance: 

Vandell & Coleman, “Case Problems 

Finance.” 

Johnson, “Finance Management.” 

Business report writing: Hay & Lese- 
kar, “Business Report Writing.” 


Mr. Samuel A. Goldsmith Receives 
Award of Jewish Federation of Metro- 


politan Chicago 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 21, 1964 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, in 
these days, when so many in our country 
are looking to the Federal Government 
to take care of their needs, it is hearten- 
ing to know that the Jewish Federation 
of Metropolitan Chicago continues to rely 
on private philanthropy and privately 
Supported agencies for the care of the 
aged, infirm, and troubled. The Federa- 
tion believes strongly in the concept of 
individual responsibility and has es- 
tablished a memorial award in memory 
Of Julius Rosenwald, one of the Federa- 

's founders and its first president, 
Which is given each year to that indi- 
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vidual who has made outstanding contri- 
butions to advance the purposes of the 
Federation, } 

This year, the award was presented to 
Mr. Samuel A. Goldsmith, who was the 
unanimous first choice of the award 
committee. The infiuence of Mr. Gold- 
smith, who will complete his 50th year 
in the field of social work this year, has 
spread far beyond the Chicago area. He 
has been cited by the Illinois Welfare 
Association as a high-ranking welfare 
statesman of Illinois, whose able direc- 
tion and skillful leadership in meeting 
the human needs of the Jewish commu- 
nity and in serving humanity throughout 
the world have been outstanding and 
without parallel. 

Among the many significant posts held 
by Mr. Goldsmith have been the presi- 
dency of the National Conference of Jew- 
ish Social Work; executive director of the 
Jewish Charities of Chicago and execu- 
tive secretary of the Jewish Welfare 
Fund; member of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Refugee Service; 
chairman of the Chicago Mayor's Com- 
mittee on the Relief Problem; and with 
Dr. Robert Maynard Hutchins, former 
chancellor of the University of Chicago, 
he organized the special gift activities of 
a huge fund-raising effort for relief work 
in the city of Chicago and later helped 
in the organization of the Community 
Fund, serving as a member of its board of 
directors and of its executive committee 
for 20 years. Asa lieutenant colonel, Mr. 
Goldsmith served under the Allied Mili- 
tary Government and then under the 
Allied Control Commission in Sicily and 
Italy. He was later called to become 
chief of the Displaced Persons Branch, 
Allied Forces Headquarters, Mediter- 
ranean Theater of Operations. 

For his services to humanity and his 
achievements in the advancement of the 
purposes of the Jewish Federation, Mr. 
Goldsmith richly merits the highest and 
most precious award of the Federation 
and serves as an inspiration to all who 
believe that through individual effort 
and service the cause of human welfare 
can best be advanced. 


The Shipbuilding Industry in Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1964 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most knowledgeable persons in our 
country with respect to the shipbuilding 
industry, both in this country and 
abroad, is Mr. A. F, Young, director of 
the Iron Shipbuilders International Ma- 
rine Council of the International Broth- 
erhood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuild- 
ers, Blacksmiths, Forgers & Helpers, 
AFL-CIO. I know of no one who is more 
concerned with the welfare of our own 
shipbuilding industry, or our national 
defense posture than he is. Last fall he 
visited Japan and made a factual study 
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and survey of the Japanese shipbuilding 
industry. The information contained in 
his report should be of interest to many 
Members of Congress, and for that rea- 
son I am inserting it in the Recorp: 
Tue SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY IN JAPAN 
(By A. F. Young) 


Japan has long been a major shipbuilding 
nation although before World War II, prac- 
tically all of its ship construction was for 
domestic use. The Japanese Navy ranked 
among the world’s largest and most modern. 
Since 1950 there has been an astounding 
expansion of this basic industry which em- 
braces nearly every field of production. The 
very latest in welding techniques, material 
handling, block construction, optical lofting, 
monopole gas cutting, etc., are established 
processes. Many shipyards which could 
build ships up to 20,000 deadweight tons, 
have been enlarged so as to build vessels over 
60,000 deadweight tons. Numerous dry docks 
have been made large enough to accommo- 
date these ships. It once required 6 to 7 
months to complete a super-tanker but now 
only 3 to 4 months are necessary. Approx- 
imately $200 million have been spent in the 
last 12 years in the shipbuilding rationali- 
zation program. The resulting cut in ship- 
building costs has made Japan the No. 1 
shipbuilding country of the world; more 
than 60 percent of the ships built in 
the last 7 years haye been exported. The 
merging of shipbuilding companies is being 
implemented. We believe mergers will 
mushroom in the days ahead. This will fur- 
ther challenge the competitive position of 
other freeworld countries. 

Export ship construction orders awarded 
to Japanese shipbuilding during the first 
half of this year total 93 vessels of 2,238,000 
gross tons (841,466 gross tons in 1958). The 
industry in 1963 will exceed the postwar high 
of 2,360,000 gross tons set in 1955. Orders, 
to date, show a 31-percent increase over the 
same period last year and is 86 percent above 
the goal of 1,200,000 set for the current fiscal 
year, Of the total order, 47 were for large 
tankers and 25 for supersized tankers in the 
65,000 deadweight tons and over class. 
About 70 percent of the orders were placed 
with major shipbuilders (see addendum A) 
such as Ishikawajima-Harima Heavy Indus- 
tries, Mitsui Shipbuilding & Engineering, 
Hitachi Zosen & Mitsubishi Zosen. 

Major shipbuilders are now puilding or 
planning larger docks for production capacity 
of 150,000 d.w.t. tankers in expectation of 
orders for larger ships and invesitgation 
teams are being sent abroad for market 
surveys. The tendency to construct super- 
tankers, whereby one of 150,000 d.w.t. will 
supplant three of 50,000 d.w.t., will further 
depress world shipbuilding. The Japanese 
shipbuilding industry is currently enjoy- 
ing a period of unprecedented prosperity. 

SHIP REPAIR AND CONVERSION 

The ship repairing departments of Jap- 
anese shipyards have, for several years, been 
constructing and expanding their repairing 
and conversion facilities concurrently with 
increasing the capacities of cranes, etc. A 
remarkable upsurge in work has ensued. In 
1958, 4,919 ships underwent repairs or con- 
version at a price of $62,150,000, the last 
figures show 6,233 ships at a price of $86,850,- 
000. It can be anticipated, under existing 
circumstances, that a bulk of the increas- 
ing conversion and repair, worldwide, will 
go to Japanese shipyards. 

NUCLEAR POWER 

Understandably, atomic energy after 1945, 
in any form, was anathamatic to Japan 
which delayed research and development of 
nuclear power propulsion; however, an in- 
vestigation group comprising 21 representa- 
tives of the government, shipbuilding and 
shipping companies visited America and 
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Europe in 1959 to investigate a basic plan for 
nuclear-powered ships. 

The Japanese Government has aided re- 
search on nuclear-powered ships for the 
past 3 years, and experiments and studies 
have been conducted mainly in the Trans- 
port Technical Research Institute of the 
Japanese Transporation Ministry and the 
Nuclear Power Research Association of Japan 
principally on the following points: 

(a) Reactor location and hull construction 
arownd the reactor compartment. 

(b) On the control of a reactor for marine 

ion. 

(c) On the insertion of safety rods when a 
ship pitches and rolls. 

(d) On hull construction around the re- 
action room. 

(e) On the Influence of external forces on 
the reactors in nuclear-powered ships. 

UNIONS 


There are 25 national labor federations 
(see addendum B); however, the preponder- 
ence of the union membership is in 3 of 
them, i.e., Sohyo 41 million, Domei Kaigi 
1.2 million and Churitsu Roren 1.3 million. 

sOHYO 


Sohyo was established in 1950 in protest 
against the Japanese Communist Party dom- 
ination of the then leading union federa- 
tion Sanbetsu. The Communist element left 
Sanbetsu, which quickly went out of exist- 
ence, and joined Sohyo, en masse. Since 
1957 the non-Communists in Sohyo have had 
undisputed control although Communist and 
pro-Communist elements are able to muster 
about 25 percent of its convention votes. 
Sohyo has been dogmatically Marxist and is 
prone to endorse the concept of class war- 
fare and political general strike tactics. The 
bulk of Sohyo strength lies in the public 
service workers, particularly the railwaymen, 
postal workers, teachers, municipal and pre- 
Tectural government employees. 

During the last few years, Sohyo and some 
of its affiliated unions, particularly the 
teachers, have moved to the right. Among 
the reasons for this moderation are the 
bad outcome of the coal miners’ strike; the 
backfiring of the anti-American demonstra- 
tions; and the bad showing of the two So- 
cialist parties in the recent elections. 

DOMEI KAIGI 


A federation called Zenro was formed in 
1954 by unionists who bolted Sohyo in pro- 
test against that group's pro-Communist 
orientation, just as Sohyo itself had been 
formed by anti-Communists seceding from 
Sanbetsu. The core of Zenro’s membership 
comes from seamen, textile workers and elec- 
triclans. Zenro, which is affiliated with the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (ICFTU), is pro-American and stands 
for an economically oriented trade unionism 
in contrast with Sohyo’s heavy emphasis 
upon political weapons and goals. 

Just as Sohyo provides the principal back- 
ing for the Japan Socialist Party, so Zenro 
does for the considerably smaller Democratic 
Socialist Party, made up largely of former 
members of the Japan Socialist Party, who 
withdrew in 1959 and 1960 in protest against 
the larger group’s doctrinaire Marxism. The 
Democratic Socialists have taken as their 
model the British Labour Party and the 
West German SPD. In early 1962, Zenro en- 
tered into an “equal partnership“ with an- 
other federation, Sodomei, establishing Do- 
met Sodomet had previously belonged, 
as an entity, to Zenro, so the new organiza- 
tion represents no appreciable increase in nu- 
merical strength. Domei Kaigi really con- 
sists of three federations, Zenro, Sodomei, 
and Zenkanko. Zenro is the more aggressive 
and effective wing of Domei Kaigi. Zenkan- 
ko is a council of public workers unions con- 
sisting of a number of unions which previ- 
ously belonged to either Zenro or Sodomel. 
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CHURITSU ROREN 

This is a loose amalgamation formed in 
January 1961, composed of industrial work- 
ers that declined affiliation with either Sohyo 
or Domel Kaigi. Its membership is drawn 
mostly from the Electrical Manufacturing 
Workers (Denki Roren) and construction 
workers. Ideologically, it is much closer to 
Sohyo than to Domei Kaigi, and has often 
joined with Sohyo in joint protest move- 
ments. The central governing body of this 
federation has very little authority over in- 
dividual member unions. 

About 2,100,000 Japanese workers are affil- 
lated with the ICFTU through the coordi- 
nating committee of the ICFTU-affillated un- 
ions in Japan. While all Zenro and Sodomei 
unions are members of the coordinating com- 
mittee, only five Sohyo affiliates belong. A 
few small Sohyo affiliates are members of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU) 
through their trade union internationals 
(TUI's). 

Rumors of a merger between Sohyo and 
Zenro are prevalent, but there has not been 
any concrete confirmation of these reports. 
However, it is notable that Sohyo and Zenro 
have agreed to cooperate in the establish- 
ment of a wage research center. The closer 
cooperation between U.S, and Sohyo unions 
is a further proof of the moderating in- 
fluences in Sohyo. 

The conflict between the national federa- 
tions, has negated the maximum effective- 
ness of a progressive labor movement. It is 
felt that in the next decade, a unified na- 
tional federation, patterned in some measure 
on the AFL-CIO, will eventuate. 

The union membership of Japan is about 
8,500,000 out of a total work force of approxi- 
mately 30 million, exclusive of those in the 
agricultural sector. In only 17 years the 
labor unions haye become a recognized and 
accepted part of the national economy. 
They continue to grow in both membership 
and prestige. 

The unions of Japan, with the National 
Seamen’s Union being possibly the only ex- 
ception, are referred to as “enterprise un- 
ions,” that is, unions composed of employees 
of one company at each facility. 

There has been little collaboration or com- 
munication between unions. They have 
unilaterally legislated and administered their 
affairs with obvious disregard as to the bene- 
fits of uniformity. There is a widening 
awareness that only through unity can the 
ultimate of objectives be achieved. A transi- 
tion in policy is underway. The unionists 
of Japan are ever alert to ways and means 
for progress. 

COLLECTIVE BARGAINING: HOURS, WAGES, FRINGES 

The right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively, which Japanese labor enjoys, is not the 
fruit of a hard-fought struggle by labor. The 
right was established by the allied occupation 
forces following the war. Approximately 80 
percent of the union members are covered by 
negotiated agreements. 

The wage structure, according- to our 
standards, is complex. The level of formal 
education usually determines the assignment 
of employees; college graduates to office or 
staff functions; senior high school generally 
to clerical; Junior high school graduates to 
production. These form three distinct job 
clusters, Each has a separate wage struc- 
ture. 

Divisions between these structures are 
rigid, though each moves upward whenever 
there is Increase through collective bargain- 
ing, etc. Rarely do employees move from a 
lower to a higher cluster. 

Within each wage structure, years of serv- 
ice (seniority) is the most important factor. 
Since most of the regular permanent em- 
ployees are hired immediately upon gradua- 
tion from school, seniority is closely corre- 
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lated with age; therefore, age becomes the 
primary determinant. 

The following table shows the influence of 
educational level and age on wages: 


Index of wages by educational level and age 
[100—wage of a 15-year-old junior high schoo] graduate] 


Educational level at 
which graduated 


Junior big 
Senior high. 1 
e 


It is difficult to generalize about the com- 
position of the standard wage. A specific 
example from one company may be helpful; 
the components included in the standard 
wage and their approximate relativity to the 
total is as follows: 


Item: 


Percent 


Age pay 
Seniority pay. 
Allowances: 


The following will illustrate briefly the 
nature of the item with some indication of 
its money value: 

Job pay: This company has introduced 
an evaluation system. It is applied in de- 
termining that part of the total 
labeled “job pay.” In practice, seniority still 
plays the dominant role in promotion from 
1 lower to a higher grade of job classifica- 

on. 

Age pay: The allocation at age 15 is $5.84. 
This is increased by 0.42 for each year beyond 
this. Thus, a college graduate hired at age 
23 receives $9.16 for age pay alone. 

Seniority pay: Every employee receives a 
0.42 monthly increase automatically each 
year as long as he stays with the company. 

Efficiency allowance: This is based upon an 
appraisal of the worker, every 6 months, by 
his immediate supervisor. 

Location allowance: Locations are grouped 
into high- and low-cost regions by a prede- 
termined method. In a high-cost area the 
worker receives an extra $5.84 if married, 
$4.17 if single, and $2.50 if under 20 years 
of age. 

Attendance allowance: This is merely a 
device to discourage absenteeism. For ex- 
ample, a worker who Is not absent at all for 
a particular month receives extra pay equiva- 
lent to 2 days’ basic wage. 

Family allowance: In the company under 
discussion, $2.78 is given to a worker for his 
wife, $1.39 for each additional dependent up 
to three, and $.83 for each dependent beyond 
the wife and three other dependents. 

work allowance: The worker gets 
14 to 2.8 cents a day extra while doing 
work designated by the company as being 
hazardous or dirty. 

Items such as the above and their amounts 
vary widely by company and by industry, but 
the general principles are much the same in 
all industries. 

The impact of nonstandard wage items 
such as allowances for housing, transporta- 
tion, shift premiums, overtime (114 times the 
hourly rate in shipyards), etc., varles and 18 
nebulous. 

Many companies have their own houses, 
apartments and dormitories for their em- 
ployees. In some instances allowances are 
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paid employees for living separately from 
family because of work assignment. 

Some firms pay all transportation costs for 
employees who commute by train or bus. 
Others pay part of the cost. 

THE BONUS SYSTEM 

Almost all employees, including civil serv- 
ice, schoolteachers, college professors, and 
employees of other nonprofit organizations, 
recelve a summer and also a year-end bonus. 
It is usually expressed in number of months’ 
pay. It varies by years, by industry, by com- 
pany, by seniority, by position, and by job 
cluster. In industry it is somewhat closely 
related to company profit. Usually it is no 
less than 4 months’ wage, in terms of stand- 
ard wage, for the year. The greater the 
seniority and the higher the employee's posi- 
tion, the greater the number of months’ pay 
that he receives. 

The system is really nothing but regular 
wage or salary plus profit sharing. I talked 
to many workers, asking if they would prefer 
& higher wage rate into which the bonus 
Would be absorbed, rather than the bonus 
system. Without exception, they indicated 
& preference for the bonus system. 

It must be kept in mind that nonregular 
Workers receive at most only a nominal 
bonus. Also, workers in small businesses 
receive much less than their counterparts 
in large firms. 

The bonus system is one of the most im- 
Portant factors which widen income differ- 
ences between older and younger groups, 
between large and small businesses, and be- 
tween profit and nonprofit organizations. It 
is utterly meaningless to discuss wage levels 
of industrial workers in Japan without re- 
ferring to the bonus system. 

RETIREMENT AND SEVERANCE 

Retirement at age 55 is compulsory. 

Besides the government-sponsored unem- 
Ployment compensation plan, most large 
Companies have their own severance and 
Tetirement allowance plans. These usually 
Call for payment in a lump sum. A small 
number of companies have adopted an an- 
nuity plan, paying the retirement allow- 
ance in installments for a certain number 
of years after the employee retires. 

In general the severance or retirement al- 
lowance depends on the number of years of 
Service with a particular company and the 
employee's standard wage at the time of sep- 
aration: The multiplier of the monthly 
Standard wage at time of separation appli- 
Cable to given years of service is predeter- 
Mined, usually by negotiation with the 
Union. Here is an example of multipliers for 
& large company: 

Multipliers for calculation of severance and 
retirement allowance 
Years of service: 
5 


The allowance is equal to the monthly 
Standard wage, at time of separation, times 
the corresponding multiplier. Most em- 
Ployers are reluctant and seldom lay off reg- 
Ular employees, An employee laid off usually 
gets severance pay as provided in the table 
Plus a percentage of that severance pay as 
determined by union negotiation. 

PERMANENT AND TEMPORARY EMPLOYEES 


The preponderance of employees hired 
after graduation become permanent em- 
Ployees so called. It is mutually understood 
that the employer-employee relationship 
will prevail until retirement by the worker 
&t age 55. Any possibility of termination is 
extremely remote. The number of perma- 
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nent employees is apparently determined by 
the employer based on historical and antici- 
pated workload. The shipbuilding industry, 
perhaps more than any other, is periodically 
subject to severe fluctuation in employment 
opportunity. This creates an extraordinary 
problem to the establishment of a “perma- 
nent employee” category. When an unusual 
amount of work prevails, it necessitates a 
sharp and immediate increase in workers 
who are regarded as temporary employees. 
Although the number of temporary em- 
ployees has diminished during the last 5 
years, primarily through union demands in- 
sofar as the direct payrolls are concerned, the 
reduction is an illusion rather than a fact. 
A policy of subcontracting is utilized where- 
by the subcontractor furnishes the necessary 
employees who work side by side, on prac- 
tically all jobs, with the permanent em- 
ployees. Through this method, the shipyard 
company is absolved from obligations as to 
tenure of employment, fringe benefits and so 
forth. It is possible that the hourly rate of 
the subcontractors’ employees may, and in 
some cases it does, exceed that of the per- 
manent employees. These subcontractors 
workers, in large numbers, have been steadily 
employed for the last few years. It is be- 
lieved that many of these subcontractors 
really have an interlocking relationship with 
the large shipbuilding companies. 

The General Federation of Ship Building 
Workers’ Unions (Zosensoren) has about 
47,000 members and is affillated with the 
Japanese Confederation of Labor (Domei 
Kaigi). The All Japan Shipbuilding Work- 
ers Union (Zensosen) is an independent 
national union and has 76,000 members. 

The wage level is relatively high in ship- 
building. The main reason being that this 
industry consists mostly of large-scale en- 

where modernized plants and 
equipment make attainment of higher pro- 
ductivity possible. 

The normal workweek in shipyards is 42 
hours. Every major shipyard (those capable 
of building ships of 10,000 tons or over) 
is working a minimum of 6 hours overtime 
a week. One of those we visited was regu- 
larly working 214 hours overtime a day. 

The approximate pay of the Japanese ship- 
yard worker is $100 a month. Wages over 
the last 10 years have increased about 50 
percent, The rate of 5 percent increase a 
year is, to say the least, a remarkable phe- 
nomenon. It far surpasses the rate of in- 
crease in the United States, United Kingdom, 
and other West European countries except 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 

The rapid increase in earnings has vastly 
improved the workers’ living conditions. 
The climb has continued without interrup- 
tion. The consumption expenditure of the 
average worker's family is upward of 50 
percent greater than in 1953. 

In 1953, the “summer bonus allowance” 
was $30.56; the “year end bonus” $44.45, a 
total of about $75. The last available figures 
show a summer bonus of roughly $140; a 
year-end bonus of $160, a total of approxi- 
mately $300. 

To make any comparison of Japanese wage 
levels with other countries where wide dis- 
parities in living and consumption patterns, 
price structures, etc., prevail, becomes tre- 
mendously involved. The simplest compari- 
son is by means of official exchange rates; 
according to this method the average hourly 
earnings of the Japanese industrial employee, 
as expressed in U.S. currency, is about 40 
cents. This is approximately 15 percent of 
the U.S, average, and one-half of that of 
West Germany. However, such a simple 
method of international wage comparison 
is obviously inadequate. The extraordinary 
fringes, etc., referred to herein are not fully 
evaluated in this comparison. It will suffice 
only as an illustration. 
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IDEOLOGY 

In the instant aftermath of the war, the 
Japanese people were vulnerable to Com- 
munist propaganda and intrigue, in fact any 
ideology deemed incompatible with the de- 
mocracy of the United States. The horror 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki was vivid and 
the reaction normal. The unions, in their 
infancy, were prey for infiltration. The 
radical minority continuing to espouse the 
Marxist dogma are extremely vocal and vol- 
atile but as the unions have matured, this 
element has diminished. 

Union members account for about 12 per- 
cent of the members of the Lower House and 
20 percent of those of the Upper House of 
the Japanese Diet (Parliament), with many 
more elected to local public bodies. A great 
number of unionists are also active in various 
advisory organs of the Government such as 
the Council on the Social Security System 
and the Council on Employment, Their in- 
fluence is felt throughout the legislative and 
administrative processes of the Government. 

The political relationship of Japan with 
the United States is increasingly healthy. 
American labor, through its participation 
in the cultural exchange and other programs 
has contributed immeasurably to the con- 
stant enhancement of mutual respect and 
understanding. Democracy will steadily 
fiourish in stride with the vigorous con- 
tinuity of our efforts. Communism is on 

, the wane. 
CONCLUSION 


The modern facilities, technological ad- 
vances, ingenuity, and skill of the Japanese 
threaten the survival of the U.S. shipbulld- 
ing industry. The solution rests with the 
Congress of the United States. It must rec- 
ognize that without the aid and cooperation 
of Government, the U.S. shipbuilding indus- 
try will ultimately vanish. The Congress 
must provide ways and means to insure the 
profitable operation of U.S. In- 
creased and expanded avallability of sub- 
sidles are a prime requisite. Legislation de- 
signed to eliminate impossible foreign com- 
petition through such subsidies and other 
enabling acts as to cargo preference, etc., 
are immediately essential. 

The transition from conventional to nu- 
clear power propulsion for all ships of our 
Navy should be speedily effectuated. 

The Department of Navy, Shipbuilders 
Council of America, American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, in conjunction with innumerable other 
organizations and knowledgeable individuals 
have long been clamoring for adequate con- 
gressional action. We believe the time has 
come when further delay could be catastro- 
phic. The advent of the gigantic jet airlin- 
ers; supertankers; dry cargo ships, etc.; ulti- 
mate replacement of surface craft by sub- 
mersibles with resultant shortening of sea- 
lanes, all of which will drastically reduce the 
number of ships needed for ocean-borne 
commerce; and the missile and its impact 
on our warships, are a few of multiple rea- 
sons demanding not only Government recog- 
nition, but action, now. 


ADDENDUM A. MAJOR SHIPRUILDERS oF JAPAN 


Fujinagata Shipbuilding & Engineering Co., 
Lid. (founded 1689) 


Capao- 
D. ity 
Facilities å (gross 
No. tons) 
Osaka (main works)_ 31| 1 
121 10,000 


About. 

2 achi Works, Osaka. 

Annual production capacity: Shipbuilding, 60,000 gross 
tons; ship repairing, 900,000 gross tons. 
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Hakodate Dock Co., Ltd. 


production capaci building, $0,000 
— ship repalring, * E 


Hitachi Shipbuilding & Engineering Co., Ltd. 


3 About. 


Annual production Sei pak ape 220,000 
gross tons; ship repairing, 3,650,000 gross toms 


Tino Shipbuilding & Engineering Co., Lid. 


: Shipbuilding, 100, 
Dg, ,000 dead we 


deadweight Tons, ship 
tons, 


Ishikawajima-Harima Heavy Industries Co., 
Ltd. 


Oe Wh Ore Cote 
Brepanssse 


8888888888 


nnual product 


don capacity: Shipbuild: 000 
deadweight teas, ; ship repairing, 2,100,000 3 


Kasado Dockyard Co., Lid. 


capaci Shipbuilding, 30,000 
an A ESA F00,000 gross tons. 
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Mitsubishi Heavy- Industries, Reorganized, 
Ltd. 


Annual production eapacity: e 
gross tons; ship repairing, 5,000,000 gross tons. 


Mitsubishi Nippon Heavy-Industries, Ltd. 


300,000 


Mitsubishi Shipbuilding & Engineering Co, 
Ltd. 


Facilities 

Nagasaki 1 | 57,000 
2 | 83,000 
3 | 38,000 
4 | 35,000 
5 | 38,000 
6 | 19,000 

Shlmonosck 11 3,000 
2| 5000 

Wiroshima...........| 1 | 325,000. 
3 |e 
4 | 14,500 

1 Gross tons, 


Annnal production capacity: Shipbuilding, 400,000 
gross tons. 


Namura Shipyard Co., Ltd. 


ae eee 28 3 50,000 
gross tons; ship repairing, 500, 


Mitsui Shipbuilding & 3 Co., Ltd. 


Facilities 


i 0 — tr 


Onomichi Dockyard Co., Ltd. 


Oe ton 


‘Annual production capaci 
dead weight tons; ship repairing, — 


Facilities 


February 21 


Nagoya Shipbuilding Co., Lid, 


Facilities 


Annual production capacity 1 3 — 48,300 
gross tons; ship repairing, 1,440,000 gross 


Nippon Kokan Kabushiki Kaisha 


Annual produetion capacity: (aie A 
3 tons; ship 8 z pon mre 


. 


Osaka Shipbuilding Co., Ltd. 


Annual production capacity: Biipbutiding, 


144,000 
tons; ship Pk 1,750,000 gross to! 


The Uraga Dock Co., Ltd. 


Annual production 
gross tons; ship repairing, 800,000 gross tons. 


capacity: Shipbullding, 244,000 


1964 


The Kure Shipbuilding & Engineering Co., 
Ltd. 


THE KAWASAKI DOCKYARD CO., LTD. 


The Kawasaki Dockyard in Kobe, one of 
the foremost shipbuilding concerns in Japan, 
has, in recent years, been completely modern- 
“remotegraph,” a remotely 
controlled enlarged marking and cutting 
machine, advanced welding techniques, etc., 
which has resulted in a drastic cut in man- 
hours. To illustrate: previously, at the 
Kawasaki on tankers larger than 
30,000 d.w.t.. 5 months were spent in the 
building berth and 3 months after the ship 
was launched. Under the new methods, the 
time has been cut more than half. Kawasaki 
Dockyard has, for several years, been con- 
ducting research in the field of nuclear power 
propulsion. 

Actual specifics re this year unavailable. 


ADDENDUM B—NATIONAL LABOR FEDERATIONS 

General Council of Japan Trade Unions 
(Sohyo). 

Japan Coal Mine Workers Union (Tanro). 

General Federation of Private Railway 
Workers Unions (Shitetsu Soren). 

National Federation of Iron & Steel 
Workers Unions (Tekko Roren). 

Japan Federation of Synthetic Chemistry 
Workers Unions (Goka Roren), 

National Metal & Machine Trade Union 
(Zenkoku Kinzoku) . 

All-Japan Express Workers Union (Zen- 
nittsu). 

All-Japan Federation of Metal Miners 
Unions (Zenko). 

Japan Teachers Union (Nikkyoso). 

National Federation of Local & Municipal 
Government Workers Unions (Jichiro). 

National Railway Workers Union (Kokuro). 

All-Japan Communications Employees 
Union (Zentet). 

National Electric Communications Workers 
Union (Zendentsu). 

All Agriculture-Forestry Ministry's Work- 
ers Union (Zennorin). 
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All-Japan Garrison Forces Labor Union 
(Zenchuro). 

All Monopoly Corporation Workers Union 
Zensembai) 


0 $ 

National Federation of Metal Industry 
Workers Unions (Kinzoku Domei). 

National Federation of Textile Workers 
Unions (Zensen Domel), 

All-Japan Seamens Union (Kalin). 

National Garrison Forces Labor Union 
(Nitchuro). 

National Federation of Electric Power 
Workers Unions (Denroren). 

All-Japan Federation of Electric Appliances 
Workers Unions (Denki Roren). 

Japan Labor Union Congress (Zenro). 

Japan Federation of Trade Unions 
(Sodomei). 

National Federation of Industrial Unions 
(Shin Sambetsu) . 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. - 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 60 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing snall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superiutendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. Jaa, 
Supp. 2). — 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Rxconn at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
5 ger t (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 

9). 


Friday, February 21, 1964 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Both Houses heard the reading of George Washington’s Farewell Address. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 3197—3199 


Bill Introduced: One bill was introduced, as follows: 
S. 2536. Page 3197 
Bill Reported: Report was made as follows: S. 2136, to 
strengthen the Foreign Agents Registration Act, with 
amendments (S. Rept. 875). Page 3197 
Bill Referred: H.R. 9637, to authorize appropriations 
during fiscal year 1965 for Armed Forces procurement, 
was referred to Committee on Armed Services. 

Page 3187 


Washington’s Farewell Address: George Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address was read to the Senate by Sena- 
tor Muskic. Pages 3187-3191 


Private Bill: H.R. 2772, private bill, was laid down but 
no action was taken thereon, and it remains the Senate’s 
unfinished business. Poge 3197 


Legislative Program: Majority leader announced that 
he hopes to begin consideration on Monday, February 
24, of H.R. 6196, cotton-wheat bill; and that when the 
Senate receives message from the House that it has con- 
cluded action on the conference report on H.R. 8363, 
tax bill, Senate will consider same. Pages 3192-3197 


Communications—Equal Broadcast Time: Dary 
Dicest of February 20 should have shown the following 
additional Chamber action: Senate insisted on its 
amendments to H.J. Res. 247, suspending for the 1964 
campaign the equal broadcast opportunity requirements 
of section 315 of the Communications Act for Presiden- 
tial and Vice Presidential nominees, agreed to hold con- 
ference requested by House, and appointed as conferees 
Senators Pastore, Monroney, Thurmond, Scott, and 
Prouty. Page 3124 


Treaties Reported: Four treaties were reported as fol- 
lows: Partial Revision of Radio Regulations (Geneva, 
1959), and additional Protocol (Ex. S, 88th Cong., 1st 
sess.) (Ex. Rept. 3); Agreement between U.S. and Aus- 
tria regarding return of Austrian assets (Ex. A, 86th 
Cong., 2d sess.) (Ex. Rept. 4); International Agreement 
regarding the Maintenance of Certain Lights in the Red 
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Sea (Ex. F, 88th Cong., 1st sess.) (Ex. Rept. 5); and 
Amendments to International Convention for Preven- 
tion of Pollution of the Sea by Oil (Ex. C, 88th Cong., 
Ist sess.) (Ex. Rept. 6). rege 3191 


Confirmations: The following nominations were con- 
firmed: Leverett Edwards, of Oklahoma, to be a mem- 
ber of the National Mediation Board; Frederick C. 
Belen, of Michigan, to be Deputy Postmaster General; 
and William M. McMillan, of Texas, to be an Assistant 
Postmaster General. Page 3210 


Program for Monday: Senate met at noon and recessed 
at 2:05 p.m. until noon Monday, February 24, when its 
unfinished business will be H.R. 2772, private bill, and 
when it is hoped to take up H.R. 6196, cotton-wheat bill. 


Poge 3210 
Committee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 
APPROPRIATIONS—INTERIOR 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee contin- 
ued its hearings on 1965 budget request for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and related agencies, hearing 
testimony from Philleo Nash, Commissioner, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, and his staff assistants, all of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Hearings continue Monday, February 24, with wit- 
nesses from the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation and the 
National Park Service. 


APPROPRIATIONS—D.C. 


Committee on Appropriations: It was announced that 
subcommittee will continue hearings on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 24, at 1:30 p.m., in room S126 of the Capitol, 
on 1965 budget request for Government of the District 
of Columbia. 


MILITARY PROCUREMENT—ARMY * ~ 


Committee on Armed Services: Committee concluded 
its joint executive hearings with the Defense Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropriations on S. 2433, 
authorizing funds for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
and naval vessels, and research and development for thè 


District of Columbia Commissioners 
Receive Human Relations Award at 
Brotherhood Dinner of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 24, 1964 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
February 17, 1964, the 15th brotherhood 
dinner of the Washington region of the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews was held at the Sheraton Park 
Hotel, with more than 1,200 persons in 
attendance. 

This respected organization is com- 
prised of religiously motivated people, 
“seeking through education and discus- 
sion to promote civic cooperation and 
mutual understanding among men of 
good will of all religious and ethnic 
groups without compromise of religious 
beliefs.” In the Metropolitan Capital 
area this effort is carried forward with 
the guidance of energetic leaders and 
members who recognize the challenges 
of the 1960's and who meet the needs of 
a “community in change” with dynamic, 
imaginative programs. 

Through these worthwhile projects 
the NCCJ is a strong partner in the co- 
operative venture to make this city a 
better habitation for all people. It as- 
sists and complements the work of other 
human relations agencies in Washing- 
ton. Its activities provide opportunities 
for continuing conference and consulta- 
tion among representatives of the reli- 
gious and racial heritages of America. 
Therefore, by meeting and talking to- 
gether, a workable approach to new un- 
derstanding is provided. 

The program was opened by dinner 
chairman, A. Scott Offcut. The nation- 
al anthem was led by Walter F. McArdle. 
Rabbi Lewis A. Weintraub, president of 
the Washington Board of Rabbis, gave 
the invocation. Following dinner, Al: 
Philip Kane, cochairman of the Wash- 
igton region of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, extended greet- 
ings and a welcome to those in attend- 
ance. 

Mr. President, each year the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews 
Selects persons to be honored with na- 
tional awards for their efforts in the field 
of human relations. This year the 
honorees were the members of the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia: the Honorable Walter N. To- 
briner, President of the Board; the Hon- 
Orable John B. Duncan; and Brig. Gen. 
Charles M. Duke. Presentations were 
Made by the Honorable Brooks Hays, 
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national chairman of Brotherhood Week, 
and a recipient of the award last year. 
Mr. Hays’ moving tribute to John F. 
Kennedy, also a past recipient, was a 
high point of the evening. I shall often 
remember the humor and heart-warm- 
ing remarks of my former congressional 
colleague. 

The citation presented to the District 
Commissioners reads as follows: 

The National Conference of Christians and 
Jews acclaims the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia— 

For distinguished and courageous service 
to the Nation's Capital, especially in the 
crisis year of 1963; 

For serious dedication to the search for 
solutions to the complex human relations 
problems of their community; 

For encouraging all departments of the 
District of Columbia to improve their human 
relations practices; 

For carrying out so skillfully the complex 
duties of the Board which affect the lives of 
all citizens of the District of Columbia; and 

For striving continually to enhance the 
image of Washington in the eyes of the 
Nation and the world. 


On behalf of his fellow Commissioners, 
Board President Tobriner delivered a 
meaningful response. In accepting the 
national award Commissioner Tobriner 
pointed out that for any measure of 
accomplishment the total community 
must be involved in a committment to 
brotherhood. 

The program closed with a benediction 
by the Most Reverend Philip Matthew 
Hannan. 

During the evening a telegram was 
received from the President of the United 
States commending the work of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Commissioners. It 
read as follows: 

I want to add a word of appreciation to 
the Board of Commissioners of the District 
whom you are honoring this evening. Mr. 
Tobriner, Mr. Duncan, and General Duke 
have each made a generous contribution to 
the public life and to the government of 
this city. Their efforts haye helped to bring 
this city closer to the ideals which we en- 
shrine in the observance of Brotherhood 
Week. — 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


Among the guests of honor were the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, the Honorable Earl 
Warren, and the dean of the diplomatic 
corps, Dr. Guillermo Sevilla-Sacasa, Am- 
bassador of Nicaragua. 

Mr. President, I commend Leonard P. 
Aries, vice president of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, and Rus- 
sell L. Bradley, executive director, for the 
effective manner in which this memor- 
able event was planned and carried for- 
ward. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Ap- 
pendix the message of response by Com- 
missioner Tobriner, together with a list 
of former award recipients, 


There being no objection, the message 
and list were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

COMMISSIONER TOBSRINER'S RESPONSE 

For my colleagues and myself, I speak 
our appreciation for this honor. There is 
nothing that has happened to us during our 
terms of office as District Commissioners 
that has meant more than this Brotherhood 
Award. The award is made to the Board of 
Commissioners, but it is clear that it is 
really an award for the total efforts of the 
District of Columbia, its many departments 
and agencies that are striving to practice 
the concepts of brotherhood and equal op- 
portunity. 

In a broader sense, the award belongs to 
the entire Washington community. We have 
made progress in the area of human rights 
in the District, but the credit for this prog- 
ress, in a very real and large sense, belongs 
to private organizations such as the national 
conference, to the leaders of our churches 
and synagogues, to the many businessmen 
and civic leaders who have advanced the 
cause of brotherhood in their own activi- 
ties, and to countless individuals of good 
will, white and Negro, rich and poor. For 
any measure of accomplishment the total 
community must be involved in this com- 
mitment to brotherhood, and no sector of the 
community, certainly not government alone, 
can achieve much on its own. If govern- 
ment has made some contribution to this 
progress, it is only because we are operat- 
ing in a favorable community climate, and 
because we are reflecting a strong commu- 
nity consensus in support of equal rights 
and opportunities. 

And so, on behalf of the Board of Com- 
missioners, I accept this award with pride, 
but I accept it with embarrassment, because 
all of us know well that much remains to 
be done. 

Many of our citizens still suffer the indig- 
nities of racial and religious prejudice in 
their daily lives. There is still conflict and 
division within our community. Problems 
of a serious nature remain unsolved, and 
W. n cannot yet begin to claim to be 
a city of brotherhood. 

In the year 1555, Bishop Latimer, while 
waiting to be burned at the stake in Oxford 
for heresy, had these words of cheer for 
the unfortunate citizen who was to precede 
him, Play the man Master Ridley; we shall 
this day light such a candle, by God's grace, 
in 3 as I trust shall never be put 
out.” 

Let us, also, dare to hope, that you and 
we have within the past several years here 
in Washington, and with God's grace, lit a 
candle whose light, however dim and im- 
perceptible at this time, may so grow in 
strength that hatred and bigotry, prejudice 
and intolerance, may be banished from all 
the peoples of our land. 


FORMER AWARD RECIPIENTS 

Hon, Harry 8. Truman, 1950; Hon. Oscar 
L. Chapman, 1951; Joseph D. Kaufman (de- 
ceased), 1952; William E. Leahy (deceased), 
1953; Frank R. Jelleff (deceased), 1954; Hon. 
Daniel W. Bell and Mrs. Jehu L. Hunter, 1955; 
Hon. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 1956; E. K. Mor- 
ris, 1957; Aaron Goldman, 1958; Mrs. Henry 
Grattan Doyle, 1959; Milton S. Kronheim, Sr., 
1960; Mrs. Henry Gichner, Dr. John J. O’Con- 
nor, and Hon. John B. Duncan, 1961; Hon. 
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John F. Kennedy (deceased), 1962; Milton 
W. King, Hon. Brooks Hays, the Most Rev- 
erend Patrick A. O’Boyle, D.D., 1963. 


Canal Zone Territory: Should Be 
Widened 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 24, 1964 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
among the demands now being made by 
Panama as the price of peace is cession 
to that country of so-called “unused” 
lands in the Canal Zone territorial pos- 
session of the United States, as described 
in an article by Virginia Prewett in the 
February 12, 1964, issue of the Wash- 
ington Daily News. 

As all who have followed the addresses 
on the Panama Canal know that, in ad- 
dition to the grant of sovereignty over 
the Canal Zone under the 1903 treaty 
with Panama, the United States obtained 
title to all land and waters in the zone 
through purchase from individual own- 
ers. Moreover, President Taft, under 
the authority of the Panama Canal Act 
of 1912 and in conformity with the 1903 
treaty, by Executive order of December 5, 
1912, declared that “all land and land 
underwater within the limits of the Ca- 
nal Zone are necessary for the construc- 
tion, maintenance, operation, protec- 
tion, and sanitation of the Panama 
Canal,” 

Panamanian threats of various forms 
against the summit level water supply 
and modernized methods of warfare de- 
mand more land than is now in the zone. 
The new defense and security needs, so 
well emphasized by the January mob as- 
saults on the Canal Zone, call for a larger 
zone. This should include the entire 
watershed of the Chagres River, just as 
was recommended in 1916 to the Con- 
gress by Gen. Clarence E. Edwards when 
he was commanding general of the U.S. 
Army in the zone. This is the proper 
counterdemand to Panamanian demands 
for retrocession of U.S. territory. 

The indicated news story follows: 
JOKER HIDDEN IN PANAMA PEACE PRICE 
(By Virginia Prewett) 

Panama's demands on the United States as 
its price for resuming friendly relations con- 
tain an economic joker that could give 
Panama over half the Canal Zone area— 
properties worth many millions of dollars. 
It is their demand for the United States to 
cede to Panama the unused zone lands. 

Though Panama remains vague on the ex- 
act definition of this term, this condition has 
aroused considerable sympathy among the 
Latin American ambassadors trying to 
mediate the crisis with the United States. 
They argue that our great rich country can 
afford to be big on the dollar details. 

CITY OF COLON 

“The unused lands are under the city of 
Colon,” a Latin American member of the 
Organization of American States Peace Com- 
mittee mistakenly assured me. 

“The land belongs to the Canal Company, 
which rents it to Panamanians. The latter 
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put up shoddy buildings, since they don't 


own the property, and this prejudices the 
city.” 

The Panama Canal Company reveals this 
impression to be erroneous, The properties 
referred to, which the United States took 
over from the old French concessionaires 
who tried first to build a canal, were returned 
to Panama under the 1955 treaty. 

The Panamanian Government has sold 
some of the properties, valued in all at $25 
million, but rents some as the Canal Com- 
pany used to do. 


EYE OTHERS 


Panamanians actually have their eye on 
two other kinds of unused lands within the 
zone. The 10-mile-wide, 30-mile-long Canal 
Zone contains many fenced-off U.S. military 
installations, airfields, engineering works and 
administrative and residential sections. A 
US. official estimates these may take up half 
the total zone area. 

Most of these reserves cluster at the two 
ocean mouths of the canal, with others at 
the town of Gamboa, a halfway point. In 
between are undeveloped strips, mostly 
jungle, that come to the canal's edge. 

But other much more valuable properties 
called “unused land" by Panamanians are 
found inside the improved, fenced areas. 
One example is near Colon, on the Atlantic 
side, where a former Navy airfield called 
France Field has been turned back to the 
Company. Housing covers part of it, but 
“several thousand acres” are vacant. 

RESERVATION 

Similarly, near Panama City is the 
Corundu military reservation, where there 
are “several square miles” of unoccupied 
land, As potential urban property, both 
tracts are worth many millions of dollars, 

An estimate of the amount of unused land 
in the zone by the Panamanian Embassy is 
“around 50,000 hectares." This is nearly 
two-thirds the zone area, including the 
waterway. 

And it is a very fat package of boodle for 
Panama’s politicos to carve up. 


Chess in the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 24, 1964 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 4 
years ago I had the pleasure of bringing 
o the attention of my colleagues the 
first Armed Forces Chess Champion- 
ship Tournament, a unique and unprece- 
dented effort to enhance the prestige of 
the services by encouraging their mem- 
bers to take an interest in the ancient 
game of chess as an intellectually stim- 
ulating recreational activity. 
At that time I said, as I have for many 
years: 
We must stimulate greater interest and 


participation in this type of program in the 
United States. 


Today it is exceedingly gratifying to 
be able to report that there is greater 
interest in this activity, in the civilian 
as well as the military community. 

This is a revealing and reassuring de- 
velopment. It indicates an awareness 
on the part of our people that in the 
world of today and tomorrow this most 
time-honored and universal of all pas- 
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times which challenge the intellect is as 
important, in terms of individual and 
national honor and prestige, as are the 
more publicized forms of competition 
such as our national pastime or the 
sports in the Olympic games. It is re- 
assuring to know that so many of our 
people recognize this fact and that their 
numbers are increasing from year to 
year. 

For the interest which has been gen- 
erated in and by the Armed Forces 
chess program, credit is due in large 
measure to Mr. Thomas Emery, donor 
of the championship trophy, to the 
American Chess Foundation which spon- 
sors the program with assistance from 
the USO and the U.S. Chess Federation, 
to the Secretary of Defense, and the 
members of of the honorary committee 
for the encouragement they have given, 
and to the education and recreation au- 
thorities in the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard who 
give this program the benefit of their 
personal attention and official support. 

Because I so strongly believe that this 
kind of effort should be encouraged and 
because I know that this concern is 
shared by many other Members of Con- 
gress, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the announcement of plans for the fifth 
annual Armed Forces chess competitions 
which will culminate in the title tourna- 
ment in Washington, November 17-14, 
1964. 

There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ARMED Forces CHESS TITLE TOURNAMENT, 

NOVEMBER 7-14 

The fifth annual Armed Forces chess pro- 
gram, in which outstanding players of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard compete for the Thomas Emery 
championship trophy and other awards, will 
culminate in a title tournament at the USO 
in Washington, D.C., November 7-14, 1964, 
it was announced today by the American 
Chess Foundation, which sponsors the pro- 
gram with the cooperation of the USO and 
the U.S. Chess Federation. 

Dr. Edward L. Katzenbach, Jr, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Education, 
is the new chairman of the honorary com- 
mittee for the competitions, succeeding Gen. 
David M. Shoup, recently retired Marine 
Corps Commandant under whose leadership 
the committee was established 2 years ago. 
General Shoup is continuing his relationship 
in the role of honorary president of the 
American Chess Foundation. 

Other members of the committee are: Maj. 
Gen. Joe C. Lambert, the Adjutant General 
of the Army; Rear Adm. Donald G. Irvine, 
Assistant Chief of Naval Personnel for Edu- 
cation and Training; Maj. Gen. William K. 
Martin, Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Personnel, U.S. Air Force; Maj. Gen. Robert 
E. Cushman, Jr., Assistant Chief of Staff G-3, 
U.S. Marine Corps; and Rear Adm. George A. 
Knudsen, Chief, Office of Personnel, U.S 
Coast Guard. 

The title tournament will be limited to 
16 players: five Army, five Air Force, and 
six Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. 
In selecting its team the Air Force—present 
holder of the Emery trophy, having taken 
the three top places in the 1963 tourna- 
ment—will depend, as heretofore, on a serv- 
icewide tournament, 


major command tournaments, U.S. Chess 
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Federation ratings, and other records. All Lt. Comdr. James P. Randle, Special Sery- men to women was roughly 3,000 to 1. 


men and women on active duty are eligible. 

In announcing the 1964 program, Ameri- 
can Chess Foundation President Walter J. 
Fried, of New York, stated that the founda- 
tion will, as in previous years, underwrite all 
tournament costs, including per diem ex- 
penses of the finalists, award silver cups to 
the first-, second-, and third-place winners, 
and provide silver medallions for all partici- 
pants. 


Tue 1964 ARMED Forces CHESS 


The Navy Times will again present special 
awards to the top-ranking Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard players, and there 
will be similar recognition for the most suc- 
cessful Army and Alr Force contenders. 

The foundation president paid tribute to 
the education and recreation authorities of 
the Armed Forces and recalled Defense Sec- 
retary MeNamara's prediction last year that 
these authorities would continue to cooper- 
ate in generating interest and participation 
“with a view toward producing more and 
better chess players.” He said, “There is 
every evidence that interest and participation 
are increasing, so much so that we are now 
exploring possibilities at the international 
level, within the NATO, Pan American, or 
other organizational framework. These pros- 
pects should encourage Many more players 
to enter the Armed Forces competitions.” 

The American Chess Foundation is a char- 
tered, nonprofit, educational organization to 
encourage Americans to play chess, to in- 
crease public understanding of its values 
for intellectual development and scientific 
training purposes, and to develop formidable 
contenders for international chess honors. 
The Armed Forces program was initiated in 
1960 on a grant from World War I Marine 
Thomas Emery, an internationally known 
chess player and advocate of chess especially 
for the training of military leaders and 
diplomats. 

The U.S. Chess Federation, rating authori- 
ty in this country, cooperates through its 
regional yice presidents who are available for 
technical advice and assistance to special 
service offices of Armed Forces commands 
and nearby USO clubs. The federation also 
has a special arrangement whereby, regard- 
less of USCF membership, any Armed Forces 
tournament player may obtain USCF rating 
by forwarding to USCF, 80 East 11th Street, 
New York 3, N.Y. the tournament record 
and standard rating fee of 10 cents per game. 

Information regarding cooperation or par- 
ticipation in the Armed Forces chess pro- 
gram may be obtained from special service 
officers at military and naval commands, rep- 
resentatives of the U.S. Chess Federation or 
the USO, chess liaison officers at Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard 
headquarters; or from the American Chess 
Foundation, 1372 Broadway, New York 18, 
N.Y. Names and addresses of chess liaison 
officers and USCF vice presidents are 
attached. 


Arnmep Forces CHESS LIAISON OFFICERS, 1964 
Miss Pat Abernethy, Recreation Branch, 
Recreation-Education Division, PSSD, Office 
of The Adjutant General, 2420 Building T-A, 
Washington, D.C. (Oxford 5-5483). 

Mr. Benny G. Lewis, Recreation Branch, 
Office of Assistant Chief for Morale Service, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, 1808 Arlington 
Annex, Washington, D.C. (Oxford. 4-1163). 

Maj. Shelton D. Kem, Sports and Recrea- 
tion Branch, Air Force Personnel Center 
(AFPMP-PB), Randolph Air Force Base, Tex. 

Maj. N. C. Farrington, Jr., Recreation Sec- 
tion, Special Services Branch, Personnel De- 
partment, H , U.S. Marine Corps, 
Building 3, Henderson Hall, Washington, D.C. 
(Oxford 4-2450). 


ices Division, Headquarters, U.S. Coast Guard, 
1300 E Street NW., Washington, D.C. (Worth 
4-2647). 
US. CHESS FEDERATION VICE PRESDENTS, 1964 

James A. Burgess, 329 Adams Street, 
Dorchester, Mass. 

Eli Bourdon, 1195 Hampden Street, Hol- 
yoke, Mass. 

Stanley W. D. King, 38 North Prospect 
Street, Eastern Point, Groton, Conn. 

Donald Schultz, 3 Horizon Hill Drive, 
Poughkeépsie, N.Y. 

Peter Berlow, Chemistry Department, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Charles Keyser, 55 Laurel Avenue, Bloom- 
field, N.J: 

Frederick Townsend, 103 Halsey Avenue, 
West Lawn, Pa. 

William Byland, 1610 Bigelow Apartments, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

George S. Thomas, Post Office Box 1, Bur- 
tonsville, Md. 

Dr. Stuart Noblin, 805 Yarmouth Road, 
Raleigh, N.C. 

Dr. Robert L. Froemke, 1516 Argonne Road, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Joseph Sullivan, Jr., 230 North Purdue, 
Apartment 102, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

F. W. Bauer, 4467 Kittridge Road, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Norbert L. Matthews, Beech Grove, Ind. 

Frank Skoff, 4833 North Avers Avenue, 
Chicago, III. 

Dr. Eward V. Gaba, 17,328 Ohio, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Dr. George Van Dyke Tiers, 165 South 
Cleveland, St, Paul, Minn. 

John M. Osness, 320 Columbia Circle, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

John Beitling, 3533 Genesee Street, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Kenneth R. Smith, 2710 El Tivoli Drive, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Dr. J. J. Reid, Colorado College, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Richard S. Vandenburg, 2316 Regan Ave- 
nue, Boise, Idaho. 

Mabel Burlingame, 3310 East Roosevelt 
Street, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Gordon S. Barrett, 1744 Redesdale Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Calif, 


Findley: Farm Law Watchdog—Freeman 
Labels Him “Hatchetman” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 24, 1964 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my privilege to place in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, an article from the Chi- 
cago Tribune of February 23, entitled, 
“Findley: Farm Law Watchdog.” This 
excellent article, written by the na- 
tionally recognized journalist Willard 
Edwards, relates the fight by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, Congressman PAUL 
FINDLEY, to prohibit the use of export- 
import funds to guarantee credit to com- 
munistic nations for the purchase of 
wheat: 

FINDLEY: Farm Law WATCHDOG— FREEMAN 
LABELS Him “HATCHETMAN” 
(By Willard Edwards) 

WASHINGTON, February 22.—On the island 

of Guam, in the spring of 1944, the ratio 


This ratio was presumably delightful to 
the 50 Navy nurses stationed on the Pacific 
outpost and appalling to more than 150,000 
American fighting men starving for femine 
companionship. 

A very junior grade Navy lieutenant, 22 
years old, conducted a thoughtful survey of 
this situation. Undismayed by the rivalry 
of admirals and generals, not to mention the 
serried ranks of lesser mortals, he singled out 
one of the prettiest of the nurses (who out- 
ranked him), snared here attention and 
eventually secured her promise to wed. 

SUCCESS PATTERN SET 

By almost unanimous vote of those who 
witnessed this achievement, the young man 
was acclaimed “most likely to succeed“ in 
any future endeavors he might attempt. 

tative Pavut FPrypier, Republican, 
of Illinois, looking back upon that incident 
from the advanced age of 42, is quick to con- 
cede that he may never again record a greater 
triumph against stiffer opposition. 

A recent photograph of Mrs, Findley, who 
was Lt. (jg.) Lucille Genne, of Stoughton, 
Mass., during World War II, confirmed the 
magnitude of his victory. A redheaded 
beauty then, of French-Irish extraction, the 
passage of 20 years has not dimmed her 
charms. 

JEEP DOESN’T HURT 


FINDLEY was asked the key to his success 
in the field of romance. His answer indi- 
cated the essential role of transportation in 
wooing, American style. 

“I had a jeep.” he said: “That didn't 
hurt.” * 

He has carried into politics the same ag - 
gressive style and disregard of obstacles. 
Only 3 years in Congress, a period occupied 
by most freshmen in learning the ropes, he 
has played a prominent role in two major 
legislative battles, causing discomfiture to 
two Presidents. 

These exploits gained him a supreme ac- 
colade only 12 days ago from Orville Free- 
man, Secretary of Agriculture. 


CALLED HATCHETMAN 


“FINDLEY is the political hatchetman of 
the Republican Party,” fumed Freeman at a 
banquet in Decatur, Il. 

Freeman thus expressed the administra- 
tion's ire at a series of attacks by FINDLEY 
on the sale of American wheat to Russia. 
This project is fast boiling up into one of 
the big issues of the 1964 campaign. 

HARD HIT IN 1930'S 

In Congress where many years of senlority 
are usually required to attain distinction 
and influence, due notice was taken of this 
singling out of a comparative newcomer for 
a Cabinet member’s anger FINDLEY is ad- 
mittedly a man to be watched among the 
group of young Republicans vying for leader- 
ship In the years to come. 

He has made it the hard way, one of the 
generation whose parents were hard hit in 
the depression 1930's. He grew up in Jack- 
sonville, II., one of a family of seven, with 
an invalid father and a mother who sup- 
ported the family by earnings of $15 a week 
in management of the high school cafe- 
teria. 


In those innocent days, the Findleys nev- 
er thought of seeking State or Government 
relief. They did not realize they were un- 
derprivileged members of society, entitled to 
Government paternalism. The two sons and 
three daughters pitched in to help in the 
business of survival. Everyone worked and 
contributed his or her pittance to the fam- 
ily budget. All worked their way through 
college, and four of them are now teachers 
or professors. 
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Findley was early selzed by a desire to en- 
gage in politics and to publicize his opin- 
ions in that field. As an eighth-grader, he 
bought a mimeograph machine with which 
he made a littis Aay. printing onurh Wal- 
letins and neighborhood news. 

LOVES TO SOUND OFF 

“I was opinionated at an early age,” he con- 
tessed. “and I loved to sound off. By the 
time I was in high school, I was circulating 
biting editorials about the Supreme Court 


proposal. 

In the 1936 presidential election, at the 
age of 15, he was a fervent Landon booster, 
and organized a band (he plays the 
trombone) which played at Republican ral- 
lies. The odds against the GOP candidate 
in that election were almost as long as those 
Findley later faced on Guam, and he learned, 
without discouragement, that long shots 
rarely win. 

He fired furnaces, sold sandwiches, and be- 
sieged the local newspaper, the Journal- 
Courier, until he was given a part-time job 
as a reporter. At 19, he was writing a sports 
column, the ideal qualifications 
for such a post of authority—some familiar- 
ity with but no great skill in games, and a 
facility in secondguessing, an irresistible 
urge to voice pontifical judgments. 

HAS VARIED DUTIES 

He was also covering news and photo- 
graphing participants in it, operating a press, 
sweeping out the office, and occasionally 
turning out an editorial. 

World War II found him working his way 
through Illinois college. By accelerating his 
studies, he gained his degree, plus a Phi 
Beta Kappa key, in Jantary 1943. Then he 
enlisted in the Navy, became a supply corps 
officer with the Seabees and served 15 
months in the Pacific. His battalion was be- 
ing readied for an invasion of Japan when 
the war ended. He served with the Army 
of Occupation in Japan. 

Discharged in January 1946, he imme- 
diately married the girl he had found on 
Guam. They have two children, Craig, a 
high school sophomore, and Diane, a fifth- 
grader, both redheads like their mother. 

WORKS IN WASHINGTON 

Fol worked a year in Washington, 
D.C., for a monthly magazine called Free- 
dom and Union, a publication supporting 
the “Union Now" theories of Clarence K. 
Streit. He still clings to the view that the 
American constitutional system should be 
used to join the free nations of the world 
into an effective organization for peace. 

This attitude gets him into violent argu- 
ments with some of his conservative col- 
leagues who, with good reason, regard him 
as one of thelr own on domestic issues. 

“All I say today is that we ought to get 
the best brains in the United States to sit 
down with the best brains in the North 
Atlantic Community and convert NATO 
(North Atlantic Treaty Organization) into 
a durable, useful instrument,” said FINDLEY, 
“That's what our forefathers did in uniting 
the 13 Colonies, We've got to do something 
because we are floundering, otherwise.” 

RETURN TO ILLINOIS 

The lure of journalism persisted and 
Frinpiey returned to Illinois where he bought 
a one-third minority interest in the Pike 

‘County Republican, published in Pittsfield, 

II., a country weekly founded in 1842. It 
was once owned by John G. Nicolay, Lin- 
coln’s secrethry and biographer. 

Pittsfield, a town of 4,000, has been his 
home since 1947. He acquired control of 
another weekly, the Independent Press of 
Griggsville, III. 

Politics called and Finprey in 1952 sought 
the Republican nomination for State sena- 
tor. He was defeated by a woman candi- 
date, Lilian Schlagenhauf, who went on to 
win the senate seat and hold it to this day. 


* 
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SEES NO CHANCE 

“I thought I was through in politics,” 
Prinpiex recalled. “Looking ahead, I could 
see no possible chance for me, even in the 
State legislature.” 

Then, in 1958, Representative Sid Simpson, 
Republican, of Illinois, who had represented 
the 20th Congressional District for 16 years 
and who was a shoo-in for reelection to a 
ninth term, died a few weeks before the No- 
vember election. His widow was induced to 
run in his place and was victorious but she 
announced she would serve only one term. 

“I had 2 years to get ready,” FINDLEY sald. 
I began making speeches, 150 of them, in 
all 14 counties of the district. The regular. 
organization fayored another candidate, but 
I had a running start. In a very hot pri- 
mary, I ran first, although the three other 
candidates received a larger combined vote.” 


SELLS LINCOLN PHOTO 


Frnviey was short of funds. Frantically 
seeking a way to raise money, he dug up a 
rare Lincoln photograph, showing the Presi- 
dent and his two secretaries, Nicolay and 
John Hay, which he had procured for a 
modest sum years earlier. 

Surveying the small field of prospective 
purchasers, Fovpitey picked out John Hay 
Whitney, descendant of the Lincoln secre- 
tary, and sold him the photograph for an 
amount which he did not wish to disclose. 
It was enough to permit him to acquire sole 
control of the Pike Country Republican and 
ease the financial stress of campaigning. 

FınpLey won the 1960 election handily by 
15,500 votes, but redistricting in 1962 threw 
him into competition with Representative 
Peter F. Mack, Democrat, of Illinois, a 
demonstrated votegetter. The prominence 
gained by FınpLEY in his freshman term 
helped him win reelection to a second term 
by 11,000 votes. 

GAINS WIDE ATTENTION 


As a freshman member of the House Agri- 
culture Committee, he was at the bottom of 
the heap, but he gained such wide attention 
by a series of forceful attacks on the admin- 
istration's farm bill that the Republican 
leadership accorded him an almost unprece- 
dented distinction. 

When voting on the farm bill approached 
its climax on June 21, 1962, Find) was 
permitted to offer the opposition’s motion to 
recommit the measure. To the consterna- 
tion of the Kennedy forces, the motion car- 
ried, 215 to 205, and the bill was dead. 

“That was a milestone in American agri- 
culture,” said Findley. “I doubt if there 
will be another effort in years toward man- 
datory acreage of feed grains. It was the 
high level of the New Frontier attempts to 
regiment the farmer.” 

WIELDS HATCHET AGAIN 

Secretary Freeman, at this point, presum- 
ably formed his opinion that Findley was & 
“hatchet man,” but there was more to come. 
Last December, Findley again caught admin- 
istration leaders off guard when he pro- 
posed an amendment to the foreign aid ap- 
ent te bill, prohibiting use of export- 

funds to guarantee credit to 
3 nations in such transactions as 
the sale of wheat. 

The Tllinois Member again led the floor 
battle. Temporarily defeated on a tie teller 
vote, 133 to 133, his amendment was revived 
in a motion to recommit, which carried, 218 
to 169. The fight continued almost until 
Christmas day when administration forces 
finally procured a compromise which per- 
mitted credit to the Red bloc only when 
President Johnson declared it to be in the 
public interest. 

When the President, to facilitate the wheat 
sale to Russia, was forced to make this 
politically embarrassing statement, Findley 
told the House; “This is approval of taxpay- 
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er-backed credit cards for the Soviet Union 
and six other Communist governments. It 
gives credit backing to the Communist gov- 
ernment responsible for the murder exactly 
1 week earlier of three unarmed U.S, airmen 
over East Germany.” 


Senate and House Members, Staff Per- 
sonnel, View Worthwhile Film, “One 
Man’s Way,” Based on the Life of 
Dr. Norman Vincent Peale—Don 
Murray Present 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 24, 1964 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
Wednesday afternoon, February 19, it 
was my privilege, with Representative 
JoHN V. LINDSAY, of New York, to host 
an advance showing of the film “One 
Man's Way,” in the auditorium of the 
New Senate Office Building. This out- 
standing motion picture is based on the 
life of one of America’s most respected 
religious leaders, Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale, and will premiere in Washington 
on February 26 at the Keiths Theater. 

Invited guests. on this memorable oc- 
casion were Members of the Congress, 
staff personnel, and employees of the 
various congressional committees. A 
considerable number gathered to share 
the inspiration and entertainment of this 
unusual picture. 

Each of us is familiar with the con- 
tributions of Dr. Norman Vincent Peale 
to the moral and spiritual life of our 
Nation. Through his forceful ministry 
he brings new insights and attitudes to 
thousands, and his book, The Power of 
Positive Thinking,” has enjoyed a world 
readership. 

An added treat at the screening was 
the personal appearance of Don Murray, 
the accomplished young actor who carries 
the role of Dr. Peale. Mr. Murray has 
appeared in “Bus Stop” and “Hoodlum 
Priest,” but is perhaps best remembered 
by Washington audiences for his out- 
standing portrayal of a youthful Sen- 
ator in “Advise and Consent.” | 

Don’s performance in “One Man's 
Way” is a heart warming one. He 
brings to the screen a purpose and con- 
viction which accurately convey the 
dynamic personality of Dr. Peale and 
the full impact of his message. 

Special recognition and commenda- 
tion should also go to Frank Ross, pro- 
ducer of the picture. Mr. Ross con- 
ceived the idea for the film, secured the 
cooperation of Dr. Peale, and supervised 
production until a finished product was 
achieved. 

I recommend “One Man's Way“ to the 
attention of my colleagues and to other 
thoughtful persons. This is more than 
the story of a man—it is a challenge to 
all of us to seek a rewarding and more 
ee life in these times of tension and 
unres 
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Wheat: Diplomatic Nightmare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 24, 1964 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
by David Lawrence which appeared in 
the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star of 
February 21, 1964: 

Wueat: Dirtomatic NIGHTMARE—FOREIGN 

Nations Crre ACTION BY Untrep STATES 

In OPENING Door to Trane WITH REDS 


The Kennedy-Johnson administration will 
be held responsible by many- voters next 
November for one of the biggest boners in 
foreign policy that a State Department has 
ever allowed to happen. It was the consent 
given to the sale of wheat to the Soviet 
Union and other Communist countries, not- 
withstanding the cold war. 

This move has proved a boomerang. It 
has started a wave of deals whereby Great 
Britain and France and other countries have 
begun not only to export goods to Cuba but 
to help build factories for the Russians 
Which can be indirectly of aid to them in 
Preparing for war. 

The late President Kennedy, in a press 
Conference last October 9, said of the wheat 
deal that it was not a government-to-gov- 
ernment transaction, that credits would be 
granted by banks, and that the grain dealers 
Will take the risk with the private banks. 

The total impression given at the time 
Was that the United States would not grant 
any subsidy or any credits. : 

But it turns out that the Governmen 
here has guaranteed the loans which the 
banks made, and Members of Congress have 
Tevealed that in one particular sale—involv- 
ing 37 million bushels of wheat at a price of 
$78.5 million—there was a subsidy by the 
US. Government of a little more than $24 
million, Senate Minority Leader DIRKSEN 
now says: 

“The wheat deal with the Soviet Union 
initiated last October and currently being 
feverishly pursued by the Johnson adminis- 
tration, is doing far greater damage to Amer- 
ican foreign policy than it is good to the 
American economy. 

“The chain of events which has followed 
this reversal of our economic policy toward 
Russia shows how costly the decision has 
been, It has all but destroyed our economic 
blockade of Cuba, a result forecast by Repre- 
sentative Hatteck on October 2 last year 
when he said: ‘If the Kennedy administra- 
tion puts its stamp of approval on sale of 
Wheat to the Soviets, how can our Govern- 
ment expect to persuade other nations not to 
trade with Cuba in the future?’ 

“The truth is now upon us. We can no 
longer persuade them. 

“In short, the wheat deal is turning into 
a diplomatic nightmare. Nothing has so 
undermined our leadership of the free world 
in a score of years.” 

Representative HALLECK, leader of the Re- 
Publicans in the House, in a separate state- 
ment, draws attention to the boycott by 
maritime unions in the United States against 
loading wheat for shipment to the Soviet 
Union. He points out that nearly 75 per- 
cent of the wheat shipped so far has been 
on foreign vessels, despite the White pledge 
that at least 50 percent of the deliveries 
Would be in American ships. He also esti- 
Mates that more than $40 million in sub- 
Sidies will have been paid by American tax- 
Payers in connection with the wheat deal. 


r 
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Meanwhile, the Department of State seems 


was possible there would be a boycott on the 
part of consumers in this country who have 
previously been buying products manufac- 
tured by the British companies doing busi- 
ness with Cuba. But not a spokesman for 
the Department of State says: “The United 
States does not favor consumer boycotts.” 

This, apparently, is the result of an unfa- 
vorable reaction abroad. Yet, on February 
15, in a specially prepared broadcast around 
the world distributed by the “Voice of Amer- 
ica,” Secretary Rusk said: 

“Well, we don’t ourselves plan to organize 
any boycott against the goods of countries 
that may be engaged in that (the Cuban) 
trade. I think it is possible there may be 
some consumer reaction here in this coun- 
try, here and there with to firms 
that specifically engage in that trade. But 
that’s something that is in the hands of pri- 
vate citizens; we have no part in that our- 
selves,” 

There were hints from other Government 
officials to the same effect and an indica- 
tion that the State Department approved of 
the boycott, but apparently complaints 
caused the State Department to back down. 
It is this backing and filling which has en- 
couraged foreign governments to take matters 
in their own hands, knowing full well that 
they will not meet any real opposition from 
the American Government. The principal 
reason for this, of course, is that the State 
Department has been checkmated by its own 
blunder in allowing wheat to be sold to the 
Soviet Union, 


Bobby Baker’s Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 24, 1964 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if, as some 
reports indicate, the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee is getting ready to throw in the 
sponge on the Bobby Baker investiga- 
tion, it should think twice before so do- 
ing 


As the editorial in the Washington 
Star makes clear, the public will not be 
satisfied with a whitewash of this sordid 
mess. 

The Star editorial follows: 
Bossy BAKER'S DEFENSE 


If the Senate Rules Committee has been 
conducting a “legislative trial" of Bobby 
Baker, as charged by Attorney Edward Ben- 
nett Williams, the defense which has been 
offered on Mr. Baker's behalf is far from 

asive. For it comes down to a plea of 
possible self-incrimination. 

The committee, however, is not conducting 
a legislative trial. Nor do we think its in- 
tention to question the former Majority Sec- 
retary of the Senate in public is aimed only 
at embarrassing or exposing Mr. Baker, Mr. 
Williams’ accusations on these points are of 
& piece with his exhibition of a radio trans- 
mitter which he said had been attached (not 
by the committee) to the telephone of Ed- 
ward Levinson, Nevada gambler and former 
business associate of Mr. Baker. The effect 
of all this is to divert attention from the 
real issues and is a legitimate exercise by 
counsel for the defense. But it should not 
be permitted to frighten off the committee. 
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It is our hope, Mr. Williams’ accusations 
notwithstanding, that Senator Jorpanw and 
his colleagues intend to follow this thing 
through to the end. 

There are some indications, however, that 
the committee is getting ready to throw in 
the sponge. Its counsel, Lennox P, McLen- 
don, has told reporters the investigation “is 
getting to the point where we can begin to 
think about coming to an end.” He said he 
still isn't sure whether White House Aid 
Walter Jenkins will be called to testify about 
an apparent conflict of sworn testimony be- 
tween himself and Don Reynolds, Silver 
Spring insurance agent. Surprisingly, Mr. 
McLendon describes the apparent conflict in 
testimony as being so small. 

It doesn’t seem small to us. And we do 
not think it can be brushed off by saying 
that as far as the investigation of Senate 
employees is concerned the evidence is satis- 
factory as it stands. 

If broader investigative authority is need- 
ed, the committee ought to ask for it. Mean- 
while, it should be borne in mind that if 
there is any legislative trial in the affair, it 
is the committee, and the Senate, which are 
on trial. The public, as jurors, will not be 
satisfied with a whitewash, or even with the 
offering up of a few minor sacrificial lambs 
on the altar of integrity. 


Panama Crisis: Censorship and Facts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA 


OF OBIO- 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24,1964 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, as the 
weeks since the sensational headlines 
and the initial news stories about the 
January 9, 1964, Red-led and Red-di- 
rected mob assault on the Canal Zone 
passed, a pattern in the mass news media 
has gradually evolved. It minimizes the 
violence of the Panamanian mobs and 
the failure of the Panama Government 
to act vigorously, avoids mention of im- 
portant facts about those days of terror 
on the isthmus, and criticizes the U.S. 
forces that defended American lives and 
property in the Canal Zone and prevent- 
ed sabotage of vital structures of the 
Panama Canal. 

Fortunately, this obyious censorship 
has not been completely effective be- 
cause of loyal individuals in the press, 
in the Canal Zone Government, and in 
agencies of the Federal Government on 
the isthmus. There have been leaks on 
the isthmus and in Washington from all 
agencies concerned, but these leaks have 
been in the interest of our country’s se- 
curity. 

An informative news story by Virgin'a 
Prewett in the February 19, 1964, issue of 
the Washington Daily News about cur- 
rent Panama crisis probe of the OAS 
gives advance notice as to what to ex- 
pect from the report due from that in- 
ternational agency concerning the Red 
Cuban activities in the January Pan- 
amanian mob assault on the Canal Zone. 
It is clear from the facts it presents that 
the people of our country and the Con- 
gress are being denied crucial facts in 
the full story, which obviously must be 
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known to all the intelligence agencies 
on the isthmus. 

To supply information about events 
that should, under normal operations of 
the press, be sensational disclosures, I 
shall quote a recent Allen-Scott report 
from an isthmian source that is highly 
pertinent and I commend it for reading 
by every Member of the Congress and 
also by cognizant officials of the Execu- 
tive. 

The indicated news story and report 
follow: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
Feb. 19, 1964] 
Rerort From OAS COMMITTEE: 
Prose CLEARS Castro 


(By Virginia Prewett) 

As might have been predicted, Fidel Castro 
promises to come out the winner when the 
Organization of American States investiga- 
tion of the January 9 Panamanian riots is 
completed. 

An early leak from the OAS investigating 
committee in Panama first of all minimizes 
the Communist role in the fatal riots at the 
edge of the Canal Zone, 

While not formally condemning the United 
States for aggression, the committee's find- 
ings reportedly do condemn the U.S. forces 
for overenergetic action against Panamanian 


PANAMA 


ropagan 
World Hungary,” with the United States as 
the villain. 

The advance news from Panama omits 
mention of Panamanian responsibility in the 
disorders. The riots were obviously far from 
spontaneous nor did Panamanian forces seek 
to check them for 26 hours. If Castroites 
aren't to blame here, then the Chiari govern- 
ment or other Panamanians are. But it 
seems that Panamanians, like the Commu- 
nists, may get off scot free, 

The most significant fact in the advance 
notice is the whitewash of Castro's Cuba. 

It was to be forseen that Cuba would come 
in for gentle treatment when Mexico’s OAS 
Ambassador, Dr. Vicente Sanchez Gavito, took 
a leading part in forming the investigating 
committee. He began to do so, it is true, 
after other Latin Americans who had worked 
hard on the Peace Committee did not want 
to touch the formal investigation of the 
January 9 riots. 


"GO EASY" GROUP 


Though Mexico's relations with the United 
States improve yearly, Dr. Sanchez Gavito be- 
longs to the hard-core go easy on Castro” 
group of Mexican officials. He worked active- 
ly to get the representative of another gov- 
ernment with pro-Castro leanings, that of 
Brazil, on the investigating committee. 

This was accomplished through a squeeze 
play. The United States was openly accused 
in the OAS of not wanting Brazil on the com- 
mittee. The United States then felt obliged 
to say that Brazil's presence would be accept- 
able. 

A deeper truth in this situation is that 
the U.S. diplomatic team in Panama headed 
by Assistant Secretary of State Edwin Martin 
did not try very hard to make a case against 
the Castro Communists. 

NOT IMPORTANT 


Even before the OAS investigating com- 
mittee went to Panama, this team told U.S. 
newsmen that the Communist role in the 
January 9 riots couldn’t have been so impor- 
tant after all. 

The State Department is notoriously di- 
vided on the question of Castro’s Cuba. We 
appear to be heading into another episode in 
which the “soft on Castro” school of thought 
triumphs again. 

Nor would it be the first time that “soft 
on Castro” Mexicans and Brazilian attitudes 
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have had behind-scenes ald and comfort from 
our own “go easy on Castro” diplomats. 


ALLEN-Scott Report: PANAMA PERMITs AGI- 
TATORS’ Exrr 

WAsHINGTON. —Some two-score Communist 
snipers and agitators, in the forefront of 
the destructive rioting and slaying of four 
U.S. soldiers in Panama, have been quietly 
allowed to leave that country. 

They include eight professional Red killers 
who were seized and jailed by Panama 
3 Guardsmen during the costly vio- 
ence. 

The Communist guerrillas—Panamanians, 
Cubans, Mexicans and other Latins, some of 
them veterans of the recent Red terrorist 
operations in Venezuela—were flown to Mex- 
ico. From there, a number have gone to 
Cuba. 

Directly involved in this secret exodus are 
two top Panamanian officlala—Education 
Minister Solis Palma and Eloy Benedetti, 
legal adviser to the Foreign Minister. 

OFFICIALS ARRANGED ENTRY 


A detailed Intelligence report charges that 
the two leftist Panamanian officials not only 
cleared the way for the surreptitious depar- 
ture of the trained Red guerrillas and 
snipers, but arranged for their coming to 
Panama and were in constant touch with 
them during the murderous demonstrations. 

Benedetti particularly is credited with be- 
ing in close contact with the imported Com- 
munist goons. He was especially active in 
getting those jailed released. 

These sensational disclosures are being 
withheld from the U.S. public at the insis- 
tence of the State Department—on the 
ground that their publication might further 
complicate the tortuous and uncertain delib- 
erations with the leftist-tinged regime of 
President Roberto Chiari. 

Intelligence and military authorities vig- 
Grously dispute this view. They are urging 
President Johnson to make these facts 
known to prepare the American people for 
a possible Communist takeover in Panama. 

It is contended there is grave danger of 
that. 

Chiari’s government is said to be so exten- 
sively infiltrated with Reds and fellow trav- 
elers that in order to stay in office, he will 
have to submit to the extremist demands of 
Palma and Benedetti. 

It is asserted the two leftist leaders are 
claiming that only direct U.S. armed inter- 
vention can block Communist seizure of 
Panama. 

THE RED SETUP IN PANAMA 


Communist forces in Panama are operating 
both underground and in the open. 

The underground is financed and supplied 
chiefly by Cuba via Mexico. The visible ap- 
paratus holds key places in government and 
the university and controls the leftist wing 
of the Socialist Party, with more than 10,000 
members. 

Avowed aim of all the leftwing elements is 
to create the utmost dissension with the 
United States over the Canal and the Panama 
Zone issues. 

The departments of education and agri- 
culture are heavily Communist infiltrated, as 
are the school of law, journalism and educa- 
tion of the University of Panama. The uni- 
versity ls the headquarters of the Communist 
underground, and middle-aged “permanent 
students” actually paid Red agitators, hold 
key places on the campus. S 

Thelma King, a pro-Castroite leader in the 
Socialist Party and member of the Pana- 
manian Congress, is a forefront figure of the 
above-ground apparatus. Significantly, she 
returned from a visit to Cuba just before the 
rioting and killings. She made the trip by 
way of Mexico—as virtually all the leftists do. 

An Afro-Panamanian, Mrs. King's principal 
propaganda organ is radio station Tribuna. 


February 24 
We're Shocked Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24, 1964 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I call the attention of my collea- 
gues in the Congress to the following ex- 
cellent editorial entitled “We're Shocked 
Again,” by George Putnam, which was 
presented on the 10 o’clock news report, 
January 29 and January 30, 1964, on 
television station KTTV, channel 11, Los 
Angeles, Calif.: 

Today, we are registering unanimous shock 
over the shooting down of an American jet 
trainer over East Germany. The plane, un- 
armed; the men, killed. 

We are expressing shock at such blood- 
thirsty action on the part of the Commu- 
nists. But why shock, when we realize that 
the whole history of Communist behavior is 
brutal, murderous, and bloodthirsty; that 
they will kill and lie and cheat and steal to 
gain their selfish ends. And yet, in a way, 
wo have ourselves to blame. 

We indicated to the Communists that we 
were spineless by allowing enslaved nations 
of the world to remain enslaved. We showed 
the Communists in our behavior following 
the Korean war that we would dance to their 
tune. We failed to stand together with our 
allies on the Suez Canal. We stood by and 
allowed the Communists to exterminate the 
people of Tibet. We talked big and did 
nothing when the brave Hungarian people 
revolted against the Communists. We al- 
lowed a so-called neutral government to be 
established in Laos. We stood by and 
watched Cuba taken over by Communists 
in direct violation of our Monroe Doctrine. 

We said we would not tolerate communism 
in this hemisphere, that communism is not 
negotiable here, but we allowed Communist 
saboteurs to spread out from Castro’s Cuba 
to pillage and burn and murder in Vene- 
zuela, Brazil, Colombia, and Panama. Then, 
we prevented Cuban exiles from launching 
attacks against Castro and communism, and 
we stood by and did nothing when the Or- 
ganization of American States pleaded for 
strong action against Castro. And this, by 
a unanimous vote. We supported an ex- 
tremely doubtful line in the Katanga crisis. 

American boys are losing their lives fight- 
ing what appears to be a hopeless venture in 
South Vietnam, trying to support a gov- 
ernment that is today reported overthrown. 
These Americans ordered by us to fight in a 
war where we are not declared to be a bel- 
ligerent. 

But today, we're shocked by the shooting 
down of an unarmed American plane that 
strayed over East Germany in a storm. Three 
Americans killed. Now what do we do? 

Our Government has set the pattern—has 
indicated to the Communists that we will 
not fight back, even though Americans are 
killed in South Vietnam or in the skies over 
Europe, or any other place. 

And now, comes a message from Commu- 
nist Russia, calling it a clear intrusion—the 
plane was intercepted—it did not obey 
orders—accuses U.S. authorities of gross pro- 
vocation aimed at aggravating the situation 
in central Europe. 

Washington protests the shooting down of 
the plane and the killing of all three officers 
aboard in what are called the strongest pos- 
sible terms. We demand a Soviet investiga- 
tion. The Russians promptly reject the 
protest. 
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America's blood will boil—briefly—and 
then, presumably, this, too, will be forgotten. 

It is time that we change this horrible 
course of events. For if we do not, nothing 
short of disaster will save America, Nothing 
short of bringing this great Nation to its 
knees will save it from oblivion, and you and 
I, and millions of Americans, will be guilty 
of losing the greatest Nation in the history 
— the world, if we allow it to fall. Apathy? 

es, 

But, more than this, is the knowledge that 
something is happening to our Nation, and 
and we just don’t bother to do a thing about 
it. Centuries ago nations fell and men faced 
disaster because they had very little to say 
about their destiny. But in the United 
States of America, we have the privilege— 
the right—to speak out and vote and main- 
tain our sovereignty, our freedom, our lib- 
erty. We have a Constitution that requires 

and the President to act for the 
common defense. 

Within a few months politicians will plead 
with us for their votes, They will plead just 
as did Neville Chamberlain. They will 
Promise, as did Chamberlain. “Well, what 
can I do about?“ you ask. 

You and I can sound off so loud, so direct, 


Parties and their gatherings with lobbyists 
and special interests, and be forced to take a 
brandnew look at the miserable situation we 
are in today. You and I, as American citi- 
Zens, can write to them, and tell them that 
We prefer the Winston Churchills to the 
Neville Chamberlains. 

Leaders in the history of man have always 
gained from the strength of the 
people. Well, now is the time to put starch 
in their spines and tell them we've had 
enough of the Bay of Pigs and private ran- 
som and the Berlin wall and a troika in Laos 
and neutrality and coalition and so-called 
Coexistence and the kind of peace of which 
Ehrushchey speaks. 

We can let these leaders of ours know that 
We've had enough talk, enough threats, 
enough compromises, enough backdowns. 
We can tell them we believe that the Monroe 

e lives if we will breathe new life into 
it and let it live. 

It's time to get tough, Uncia Sam. It’s 
time to stand firm. It has been demon- 
Strated that the power of the United States 
is the only thing that stands in the way of 
the advance of communism. Firmness on 
the part of the United States is the only 
thing the Communists understand, for in 
those rare instances when the United States 
has stood firm, the Communists have backed 
down. 

It is not enough to be shocked over the 

lives being dribbled away in South 
Vietnam, or in the skies over Europe. It is 
time to tell the Communists that we mean 
business, It is time we let the world know 
that we are a peace-loving nation—but not 
u spineless one. 

And that we intend to stand firm even if it 
means looking the Communists straight in 
the eye and saying, “We've had enough.” As 
We almost did in the Cuban crisis. 


Addiction to Alliances 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24, 1964 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appeared in the Wall 
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Street Journal recently. It is very time- 
ly, especially after Washington’s Birth- 
day and the reading of his Farewell Ad- 
dress last week. 

I have never quite understood why we 
read the Farewell Address, unless we 
want to point out what a long way we 
have come since it was written and how 
completely we disregard the excellent ad- 
vice given by our first President. 

From being careful to avoid entangling 
alliances, we now dash hither and yon 
seeking alliances with all and sundry, 
usually to our discomfiture in the long- 
run. 

The final sentence in the editorial is 
worthy of our thoughtful consideration: 

At the least the Government appears to 
need some straighter and more detached 
thinking about the nature and limitations 
of alliances, before our addiction traps us in 
still more of the world’s costly follies, 


The editorial follows: 
ADDICTION TO ALLIANCES 


When George Washington warned the in- 
fant Republic against enduring alliances, he 
presumably had in mind permanent pacts 
with one or two of the then great powers. 
At any rate, he could hardly have envisaged 
today’s scene: America involved in innumer- 
able multiple alliances, often working at 
cross-purposes, entangling not only us but 
everybody else as well. 

The most ridiculous, albeit potentially 
dangerous, current symptom of this malady 
concerns Cyprus. Because of an intrinsi- 
cally insignificant conflict between Greek and 
Turkish communities on a tiny Mediterra- 
nean island, the great United States is 
thrashing about, desperately trying to re- 
store peace and prevent a possible war be- 
tween the nations of Greece and Turkey. 

How come? Because the United States is 
the mainstay of NATO, and both Greece and 
Turkey are also members of the alliance. 
And what, dear reader, is NATO’s ostensible 
purpose? That is right: To defend Western 
Europe against Soviet Communist attack. 
Cyprus represents a fine falling-off from that 
noble purpose. 

Unhappily such weird distortions are al- 
most a5 numerous as the alliances themselves. 
Southeast Asia is an area affected by one or 
more international understandings, but no- 
body bothers about Vietnam except the 
United States; not even, it sometimes seems, 
the South Vietnamese. Except, of course, 
General de Gaulle, another NATO partner; 
he is pushing a Vietnamese policy exactly 
the opposite of the U.S. Government's 

Alliances can not only leave us in the 
lurch; they can also deter us from action 
that might be called for. The inter-Ameri- 
can alliances make a virtue of noninterven- 
tion, which is all very nice. But noninter- 
vention is, if nothing more, a psychological 
bar against decisive steps against Cuba's 
communism, should such a course become 
necessary for the security of the United 
States and Latin America. 

Part of the trouble, of course, is a mis- 


have identical policies on all issues in all 
places. It is naive to suppose that the exist- 
ence of NATO is a guarantee of peace among 
its more fractious members; we should try 
to keep NATO on its right track. 

Similarly, we have no particular right to 
expect France, simply because it is an ally 
in Europe, to follow our line on Red China 
and Vietnam. Or to insist that Britain 
refrain from selling buses to Cuba—especial- 
ly when we are busily selling wheat to 
Russia. 

Yet the relentless illogic of the prevailing 
view of alliances leads the U.S. Government 
into strange diplomatic moves. So we retali- 
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ate against Britain for its Cuban trading 
by turning off the trickle of military aid 
the nation is still receiving. Such petti- 
ness merely annoys our allies, without doing 
a thing in the world toward solving the 
Cuban problem. 
But part of the trouble is also the very 
multiplicity of the alliances. NATO, in its 
original design that is, is a sound idea, even 
a necessity in the face of the Soviet threat 
in Europe. It has worked as well as it has 
because it rests on basic mutual interest; 
although there are plenty of Communists in 
Western none of the governments 
particularly relishes the prospect of being 
devoured by Soviet communism. 
As with so many 


what would work in would also work 
in Asia, southeast Asia and—as it has long 
dreamed—the Middle East. 

The plain truth is that these areas include 
peoples and governments markedly different 
from our own. They differ notably in their 
attitudes toward communism, but they are 
also driven by all kinds of religious, com- 
munal and other hostilities. Our military 
alliance with Pakistan, for example, has long 
exacerbated our relations with India. The 
essential ingredient of a workable alliance, 
mutual interest and purpose, is often not 
present or not sufficiently strong. 

“Disengagement” is a word the diplomats 
have been batting around for years, usually 
meaning a physical separation of the Com- 
munist and Western forces in Europe. May- 
be we need a little disengagement from some 


traps 
in still more of the world’s costly follies. 


Communist Economic Superiority a 
Myth: A German Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24,1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the hollow- 
ness of Premier Khrushchey’s boast 
about burying capitalism has been evi- 
dent for a long time. Our free enter- 
prise system, which according to Marx- 
ism- is supposed to destroy it- 
self because of its own internal contra- 
dictions, has made a mockery of the 
Communist claim to economic infallibil- 
ity. State planning which leaves no 
room for individual initiative has led 
the Soviet Union to the rather embar- 
rassing position of relying on the capi- 
talist nations for the necessities of life. 
The inherent contradictions not of capi- 
talism but of communism are concisely 
stated in a recent article of January 24, 
1964, appearing in the German Tribune. 
This article points out that the slow pace 
of Soviet economy has greatly hampered, 
among other things, Soviet trade with 
Austria, West Germany, and other West- 
ern nations: 
THE END OF THE MyTH—ECONOMIC FAILURES 
HAMPER SOVIET FOREIGN TRADE 
(By Prankfurter Rundschau) 

FRANKFURT, January 24-—When Mr. Nikita 

S. Khrushchev was once asked how he pro- 
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poses to bury capitalism, as he claimed to 
adhere to the principle of coexistence, the 
Soviet Premier said that the planned econ- 
omy of the East bloc was so superior to the 
anarchic economy system of capitalism that 
it was only a question of time when capital- 
ism “would finally succumb, defeated in its 
own province of foreign trade.” 

This coexistence pattern was to be applied 
in trade with developing countries, and, in- 
deed, the Soviets succeeded in spreading the 
conviction in a number of countries that it 
was more advantageous for them to do their 
trade with the East bloc, because in that re- 
spect they could rely on long-term planning 
and long-term stability. Planned economy, 
Moscow said, would never be subject to a 
cycle of booms, and slumps, and thus is not 
exposed to crises. Soviet foreign trade would 
always offer a supply of goods, free from dis- 
turbances, and develop with a rising trend. 
This was so, the Communists claimed, be- 
cause according to Marxism and Leninism 
this state of affairs was “willed by provi- 
dence.” 

This thesis and hypothesis was hardly ever 
refuted by Western observers, until the Re- 
public of Austria a few weeks ago found that 
it is not void of all dangers to rely on Mos- 
cow's economic plans. 

Like a bolt out of the blue, the represen- 
tatives of Austria during the Austrian-Soviet 
negotiations on the subject of a new trade 
agreement, were hit in Moscow by the state- 
ment that the Soviet Union intended to slash 
the volume of the goods exchange with the 
Austrian Republic in 1964 by no less than 
one-half, 

This was announced at a time when the 
Kremlin had to sell gold in London in order 
to be able to pay for American and Canadian 
wheat so urgently required to stave off want 
in the Soviet Union. Only thanks to their 
skillful tactics did the Austrians succeed in 
attaining a result according to which by 
value the new trade agreement is only about 
15 percent below that of the agreement it re- 
places. 

On December 5, 1963, however, Soviet Econ- 
omist Maximova stated in the lecture deliv- 
ered at the Arbeitskreis Ost in Vienna that 
European Eastern trade has very good devel- 
opment chances, and that Austro-Soviet 
trade could be increased by 20 percent with- 
out any difficulties. 

After all this the Soviet Union astonished 
the world by a new admission of its grave 
economic difficulties. In an aide memoire 
the Kremlin told the Federal Republic that 
the Soviet Union would not renew the trade 
agreement with the Federal Republic termi- 
nated by the end of last year, but proposed 
that the exchange of goods this year (1964) 
should be transacted on the basis of the 
commodity list of 1963, the volume of which 
corresponded to approximately the volume 
of 1962, i.e. DM895 million of imports from 
Russia, and DM826 million of exports to 
Russia, Le. a very modest volume. 

All this shows that German-Soviet trade, 
too, has become involved in the general Rus- 
sian misery. 

ECONOMIC MISERY 

This becomes even clearer if it is borne in 
mind that the Federal Republic of Germany 
in recent years had imported approximately 
300,000 tons of wheat and feeding barley 
from the U.S.S.R. annually, while last year 
the Soviet Union bought wheat flour from 
the Federal Republic. This item, inciden- 
tally, was the largest in German eastern 
trade, and it can be assumed that the U.S.S.R. 
at present feels that it is impossible to fill 
this gap by other goods that may be attrac- 
tive for the West. 

But the economic misery is not the only 
thing that thwarts Soviet foreign trade plans 
at present, According to the dogmas Soviet 
economic planning is absolutely infallible. 
Yet the planners have forgotten to allow for 
the great significance of chemistry and 
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chemical industry for any national economy; 
the Soviet Government now wants to make 
up for this backlog, cost it what it may, and 
wants to achieve in a few years what has 
been neglected in decades, this costs money. 
It tles so much of capacity that even impor- 
tant building projects such as the Siberian 
hydropower station at Bratsk was throttled, 
or even suspended for the time being. 

But what is more, the U.S.S.R. today can- 
not actually afford to live without a flourish- 
ing foreign trade. After all, no lesser man 
than Khrushchev himself had revealed what 
great percentage of chemical equipment and 
aggregates had to be bought from the West, 
if his gigantic plans for the expansion of the 
chemical industry were to be accomplished 
at all. If Soviet foreign trade stagnates 
today, or if reversing trends should arise, 
this cannot at all be to the liking of Soviet 
planners. To get their foreign trade going 
again, they have the choice of two possi- 
bilities: either a freely convertible currency 
is introduced, and the principle of bartering, 
commodity by commodity, like in the stone 
age is scrapped for good, or they receive the 
support of long-term Western credits for fur- 
ther development, which would practically 
amount to a kind of development aid being 
given by capitalism to communism. Both, 
however, would mean the end of the myth of 
governmet-controlled foreign trade that can 
be planned without any difficulties and 
disturbances. 


Government Should Stay Out of 
Fundraising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 24, 1964 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1964, I joined the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] in the introduc- 
tion of a House resolution requesting a 
study and investigation of the proposed 
combined fundraising effort among Fed- 
eral employees by the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission. 

In order that our colleagues may be- 
come familiar with the far-reaching ef- 
fects of this proposal, I submit this edi- 
torial from the January 5, 1964, edition 
of the Orlando Sentinel for insertion in 
the Recorp. 

The ultimate injury which can be 
done to the charity campaigns of our 
local communities by competition from 
the Federal Government is explained in 
detail in this editorial. Also put forth is 
an alternative plan through which the 
Government can help, rather than dup- 
licate or destroy the initiative of the 
Nation's community fundraising efforts, 

The editorial follows: 

Government SHOULD Sray Our or FUND- 
RAISING 

As if the Federal Government didn't have 
enough to do already, the Chairman of the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission is proposing 
it go into fundraising by determining for 
each Federal employee in each community 
just which agencies he may give to, and how 
his contribution should be divided through 
& Federal solicitation plan. 

The job of fundraising for charity is 
already being done by private citizen vol- 
unteers through United Appeal, United 
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Fund drives, Community Chests and the in- 
dividual agencies. 

To duplicate their efforts at Government 
expense would be foolhardy and wasteful, 
and would in some cases spell the end of the 
United Appeal movement. 

As outlined by Mr. John W. Macy, Jr., 
Chairman of Civil Service, the plan would be 
given a trial run in eight local United Fund 
and Community Chest areas in the fall. 

Each Federal installation would set up its 
own campaign which would be manned by 
Federal personnel. They would carry on what 
the Goverment calls a “single campaign” in 
the fall for all health and welfare agencies 
approved by officials in Washington for solici- 
tation of Federal employees. 

There are 22 such agencies, including 
United Fund which is considered one agency. 
(In Orange County, United Appeal repre- 
sents 33 agencies.) 

The Government proposes to encourage 
personnel to earmark their contributions 
first to the general group such as United 
Fund, health, international, and sp on, then 
to the individual agency within the group. 

For example, if you wanted to give half 
your donation to health would indicate 
that, then you would indicate the amount to 
the specific agency dealing with health, such 
as the American Cancer Society. 

This would serve the purposes of the con- 
tributor well, but obviously some agencies 
would get more than they needed, some far 
less. 

Federal employees would make their contri- 
butions through the payroll deduction plan 
which today is not allowed for charitable 
purposes by the Federal Government. 

Participating agencies would be required 
to produce and pay for materials used in the 
local Federal campaigns; and would have to 
pay the cost of operating the Federal payroll 
deduction system. 

The contributions would be deducted by 
the Treasury, held in Washington and sent 
to the agencies from time to time. Since 
there are 2.5 million persons under civil sery- 
ice the accounting procedures would be stag- 
gering 


Another bad aspect of the plan is that 
United Appeal could no longer determine its 
own local goal. The goal would have to be 
negotiated with the local Federal coordinat- 
ing group. 

The unwieldiness of the plan should be 
enough to defeat it. That plus the fact that 
the Government would likely be looking over 
the shoulder of each employee to see that he 
contributed whether he wanted to or not, 
and possibly that he contributed to the 
right agencies. 

Although it would start, if it does, on a 
limited basis in the eight test areas, when 
and if it becomes operative on a national 
scale it wouldn’t be long before everyone 
involved in any way with the Federal Gov- 
ernment might be asked to come in. 

Possibilities for future inclusion along 
with the 2.5 million civil service employees 
are all members of the Armed Forces, all those 
drawing social security or any kind of pen- 
sion from the Government, all those working 
for firms doing Government work. 

CENTRAL CONTROL 


Furthermore, the proposal arbitrarily takes 
from the local community the right of self- 
determination as to which agencies may so- 
lict and what campaign plan will be used. 
These decisions would be made in Washing- 
ton. 

Designation by each contributor would be 
substituted for budgeting by the local 
agency. The agency might make a budget 
but whether it got the money it needs would 
be left to chance, 

And the plan would force some agencies 
to solicit Federal employees only through 
united funds while allowing other agencies 
free choice at the local level. 
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Summed up, control of the United Fund 
campaign would be taken out of the hands 
of the United Fund. 

The claim that the plan would result in a 
single campaign is not true. National health 
agencies and international agencies would 
still be free to solicit Federal employees at 
their homes and on the streets. 

There would be fierce competition among 
agencies to obtain Federal designations, and 
the pressure on Washington to accept addi- 
tional individual agencies would be irresist- 
ible. The efforts of community leadership 
to solve the growing problem of multiple ap- 
Peals and overlapping in the health field 
Would be dealt a severe blow. 

We cannot see that the plan would do 
anything beneficial for the community. 
While some agencies would undoubtedly be 
helped tremendously, others equally worthy 
and necessary would pass out of the picture. 

The plan disregards the lessons learned 
from long experience by hundreds of local 
communities and fails to provide such valu- 
Able elements of United Fund raising as com- 
™unity-based allocation of funds by a rep- 
resentative volunteer citizens’ committee, 
and agreement by participating agencies to 
eliminate their separate campaigns in the 
community at large. 

BETTER APPROACH 


A far better approach to the matter of 
Federal employee participation would be for 
the Federal Government to allow payroll de- 
ductions for contributions to existing united 
funds, united appeals, and community 
chests as private industry now does. 

Federal employees under civil service in the 
Orange County area, and personnel at mili- 
tary bases, give generously to United Appeal 
of Orange County. But allowing them to 
Make their contributions through payroll 
deduction would simplify matters for them 
and United Appeal. And this plan would do 
everything, and more, for the agencies in- 
volved than would the proposed Federal 
Plan. 

The Sentinel was one of those which 
helped organize United Appeal of Orange 
County 8 years ago. United Appeal has been 
Successful in bringing the majority of our 
&gencies into one fund drive for the benefit 
Of the agencies and citizens as well. 

For the Federal Government to step in 
now and wreck our United Appeal—and 
thousands like it throughout the land is 
Wrong and foolish. 

President Lyndon Johnson has declared a 
Policy of cutting down on Federal expense, 
on unn activities and unnecessary 
jobs in the Government. 

The proposal by civil service would do ex- 
actly the opposite: It would add hundreds, 
Perhaps thousands, to the Federal payroll, 
Create an entire new bureau to administer 
the program, and put the Government in the 
Private health and welfare business. 

Undoubtedly the matter has not reached 
Attention of the President yet. As things 
So, it is a small one on the international 
Scene. But as it is tremendously important 
to thousands of cities throughout the Na- 
tion with community chests, we're asking the 
President to take a look at it, and to use his 
authority to cancel the plan before it goes 
into effect on even a trial basis next fall, 


The Civil Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, now. 
that the civil rights bill has successfully 
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passed the House, a column by Roscoe 
Drummond, published February 3, con- 
cerning civil rights is of special interest. 
This astute and frank observer of the 
Washington scene has outlined some of 
the problems that confront the civil 
rights bill in the weeks ahead. 

In view of the outstanding and suc- 
cessful Republican efforts in connection 
with civil rights during these past 
months and weeks, I, as one who has 
worked very hard for many years in this 
area and who has deep personal convic- 
tions about what we all should do, feel 
that the Republican Party should again 
make its stand crystal clear. 

Several Republican Governors, notably 
Nelson Rockefeller, George Romney, 
William Scranton and others have 
spoken out clearly and forcefully that we 
are the party of Lincoln, and we intend 
to maintain a constructive, positive civil 
rights position. 

The text of Mr. Drummond's column 
follows: 

CructAL 2 WEEKS: Rocky Rom IN CON- 
GRESS POR THE Cron. RIGHTS BILL 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WasHINGTON.—In order to judge the trend 
of the great debate on civil rights in Congress 
during the next few weeks, these are the de- 
velopments to be closely watched: 

1. House approval without. any important 
weakening of the bill sent to the floor by the 
Judiciary Committee is essential. It is es- 
sential to protect it from being further 
diluted by the southern democrats in the 
Senate, 

2. The objective of the southern opponents 
of the bill in the Senate will be to remove 
the following provisions as the price of allow- 
ing it to come to a vote: (a) The ban on 
discrimination in public accommodations; 
(b) title III, which entitles the Justice De- 

ent to intervene in civil rights civil 
suits; (c) title VI, permitting the withhold- 
ing of Federal funds from States practicing 
discrimination; (d) a Federal Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission. 

3. The power of the Senate filibuster—can 
it be broken? 

Bear in mind that no filibuster on civil 
rights legislation has ever been broken be- 
fore its principal purposes were achieved. 
This was true when two diluted civil rights 
bills were passed during the second term of 
President Eisenhower. 

Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, the leader of 
the procivil rights Democrats in the Senate, 
has stated that 25 Republican votes will be 
needed to end the filibuster by cloture. 

This is, in itself, an accurate but highly 
one-sided and partisan statement of the 
political realities. The Democratic tactic is 
to blame the Republicans for not joining in 
applying cloture (which many Senators op- 
pose in principle) to a filibuster which is no 
part of Republican doing, a filibuster by 
senior leaders of the Democratic Party and 
for which the Democratic Party ought to be 
held responsible. 

At this stage it seems clear that the ad- 
ministration Democrats want to claim full 
credit for a worthy and worthwhile civil 
rights bill which can be enacted only with 
Republican support and disclaim all blame if 
other Democrats make its enactment im- 
possible. 

The Republicans feel this is a transparent 
ploy and ought not to fool anybody. If 
Mr. HUMPHREY is right in his low estimate 
of the number of Democratic Senators who 
will vote for cloture, then the prospect of 
VVV 

vance. 


But there is another way of surmoun 
the filibuster without gravely diluting the 
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bill. It is for the Senate, after a fair period 
of thorough debate, to hold day-and-night 
sessions, 24 hours a day unendingly, and 
leave it to public opinion to develop suffi- 
cient to rescue the bill from fili- 
buster for its own sake. 

. This is, in fact, the essential philosophy 
of those who earnestly believe the filibuster 
is desirable in order that a substantial mi- 
nority may have the fullest opportunity to 
develop their case and persuade the country 
that they are right. 

I believe a civil rights filibuster will have 
the opposite effect; that it will persuade the 
country that the supporters of the bill are 
right and that voter opinion can make itself 
sufficiently felt to bring the matter to a vote. 
But the Democratic leadership will have to 
have the stamina to hold the Senate in con- 
tinuous session. 

It is regrettable that the bipartisan coall- 
tion, which brought the bill through the 
House Judiciary and Rules Committees, is 
now badly frayed. The main civil rights 
leadership groups are lined up on the Demo- 
cratic side, heedless of the indispensable 
work performed by the Republicans. 

The case for Republican support of the 
bill is strong. Men like Representatives 
THomas Curtts, of Missouri, JOHN LINDSAY, 
of New York, WILIA McCutiocn, of Ohio, 
and such Republican Senators as Javrrs and 
Keatine, of New York, Kucuen, of Califor- 
fornia, Scorr, of Pennsylvania, and CASE, of 
New Jersey do not see great dividends in 
the Negro vote for the Republican Party as 
a whole, but they know that an end to racial 
discrimination is right in itself and that the 
Republican Party must reflect the deep de- 
sire of the American people for fairplay. 


It Does Seem Strange 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24, 1964 


Mr, GROSS. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial in the Washington Daily News 
points up a question that demands an 
answer: How did Bobby Baker, protege 
of President Lyndon B. Johnson, make 
“a potful of money doing business with 
people who since have testified he did 
not actually do anything for them?” 

This is but one of many unanswered 
questions in the strange case of Baker, 
former secretary to former Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Johnson. We agree that 
the lack of answers given to the Senate 
Rules Committee thus far should “spur 
the committee to the deepest possible 
inquiry.” 

The Daily News editorial follows: 

Tr Dogs SEEM STRANGE 

Reporters assigned to the Senate Rules 
Committee investigation of Bobby Baker's 
affairs asked the committee chairman, Sena- 
tor Jorpan of North Carolina, how he figured 
Mr. Baker could have made a potful of 
money doing business with people who since 
have testified he didn’t actually do anything 
for them. 

“It does seem a little strange,” the Senator 
replied. 

Up to now, this description fits the Whole 
story. It especially applies to Mr. Baker's 
appearance yesterday before the Rules 
Committee. 
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At this appearance, Mr. Baker refused to 
bring his records, despite a committee sub- 
pena. And his lawyers then challenged the 

5 accused 


in a juicy herring about somebody some- 


runs a gambling casino in Las Vegas, Nev. 
Mr. Baker made a lot of money, according 


to the Senate, at a cost of $19,600 a year to 
the taxpayers. 

When the Senate first threatened an in- 
quiry, Mr. Baker abruptly quit his Senate 
job. He since has declined to talk to any- 
body. He will not produce his records, or 
even explain why he won't. He says he is 


the sixth (which guarantees trial by jury). 
His lawyer says any testimony by Mr. Baker 
before the committee might unfairly disad- 
vantage him if the Government should 
prosecute. 

The Senate committee is merely investi- 
gating to learn whether there was any “con- 
flict of interest” between Mr. Baker’s tax- 
payer job and his wide-ranging business 
deals. If not, his elaborate but noncommital 
response to the subpena does, indeed “seem 
a little strange.” It also should spur the 
committee to the deepest possible inquiry. 


The 46th Anniversary of Estonian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24, 1964 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
Estonians are an outstanding example 
of a people who love liberty and never 
are discouraged in their fight to obtain it. 
Forcibly brought under the control of 
the Russian czars in the 18th century, 
they suffered for about two hundred 
years under this autocracy and finally 
achieved their freedom and proclaimed 
their national independence on February 
24, 1918. 

As a result of the Russian Revolution 
of 1917 these sturdy and stouthearted 
people lived happily under their own 
democratic government, the Estonian 
Republic, until they were robbed of their 
freedom in 1940 when the country was 
annexed to the Soviet Union and they 
became enslaved under the godless com- 
munism ideology. 

Today is the 46th anniversary of the 
independence they won in 1918 and every 
lover of justice and freedom in the world 
wishes them well. All are thrilled by 
their example of courage and fidelity to 
those principles which they hold so dear. 
May their hope never grow dim, may 
their courage never be shaken, and may 
they in God's good time achieve their 
heart’s desire and renew their life under 
a republican form of government. 
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Civil Servants 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24,1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the Recor an article 
by the able commentator, Mr. Paul 
Harvey, which speaks for itself. 

Mr. Harvey deserves the thanks of all 
citizens sincerely interested in maintain- 
ing the high quality of representative 
government which exists at all levels in 
these United States. 

The article follows: 

Our UNCIVIL TREATMENT OF CIVIL SERVANTS 


(By Paul Harvey) 

You and I would not think of treating 
the servants in our kitchen the way we treat 
our civil servants. 

A businessman with money is respected. 

A politician with money is suspected. 

In business, reciprocity is necessary, pru- 
dent and wise. 

In politics it’s called “a deal.” 

You make a gigantic mistake in business, 
you declare tey. 

You make a gigantic mistake in politics, 
you and your family are permanently dis- 


The businessman offers a bribe, 
business.” 

A politician accepts a bribe, “that’s a 
crime.” 

Defenders of this double standard insist 
that what politicians do is “public,” what in- 
dustry does is “private.” Why? 

Does that defense really make sense when 
the consuming public pays for the hanky- 
panky in industry as surely as the taxpaying 
public pays for the politiclan's boondoggle? 

Another thing: It's smart for a “working- 
man” to get more than he’s worth for work- 
ing less than he’s able. 

But the politician is to “sacri- 
fice,” to accept less than he’s worth, but be 
always “on duty.” 

And who ever heard of time-and-a-half 
for a Congressman? 

A factory hand tries to get in to see the 
chairman of the board and he'll get old wait- 


“that’s 


In politics your door is expected to be 
open all the time, you are expected to be 
available to anybody. 

That's not all: In business, longtime ex- 
perience is an asset, an endorsement, a vir- 
tue. 

In politics too long and you're a “hack.” 

A businessman’s careless remark would 
never get out of the board room. 

A politician’s total image is crucified by 
one intemperate utterance quoted out of 
context. 

The press contributes to this double stand- 


versifying. 
If you are a politician with outside income, 


scp 
ve a few hours to the Community 
are hailed as a selfless, public- 
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Welfare recently published a report called 
Standards in Government.” It was 


ally higher than those prevailing in so-called 
private business, 

In a Republic we elect men to do our de- 
ciding for us. 

Theoretically we elect our best men. Actu- 
ally we tend to elect men our own size. 

How is it that we presume to demand of 
these ordinary creatures such extraordinary 
conduct? 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, we 
should commemorate the brave inde- 
pendence of the Lithuanian people who 
after defeating Czarist forces on Febru- 
ary 16, 1918, and enjoying brief freedom 
between World War I and II, lost their 
freedom to the harsh forces of commu- 
nism. But the Communist takeover of 
Lithuania before and after World War 
II did not destroy the spirit of freedom 
of the Lithuanian people. The continu- 
ation of meetings and activities by Lithu- 
anians living in the West proves that 
they have not forgotten their love of 
country and that hope is still alive among 
Lithuanians for a time when their home- 
land can regain its independence, This 
anniversary of Lithuanian Independence 
Day should remind Americans of an age 
when the United States neglected the 
struggles for freedom in other parts of 
the world and allowed totalitarianism to 
grow and expand—a policy that we can- 
not afford again. 

At a time when various disarmament 
and peaċe gestures are being made by 
the United States to the Soviet Union, 
the enslavement of the Eastern Euro- 
pean country of Lithuania should serve 
as a reminder to Americans of the true 
nature of communism, Dedicated to 
geographic expansion, communism seeks 
to destroy the weak and will use any 
method to accomplish its objectives of 
tyranny regardless of how ruthless. 
Thousands of Lithuanians have been 
either executed or exiled to Siberia, The 
Soviet’s suppression of minority peoples 
such as the Lithuanians clearly indi- 
cates the hypocrisy of the Soviet Union's 
attack in the United Nations on the colo- 
nial policies of the West. By dominating 
Eastern Europe and seizing the Baltic 
Republics, the Soviet Union is by far the 
largest colonial power in the world. 

The United States should continue to 
give encouragement to the peoples of 
Eastern Europe through Voice of Amer- 
ica broadcasts, support of exile groups, 
and discussion of Communist colonialism 
before the United Nations. Negotiations 
with the Soviets undertaken by the 
United States should include the status 
of captive nations abroad, and our goal 
should be a firm resolve that not again 
will a small nation fall under the con- 
trol of communism. 


1964 
Red Squeeze Play 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 24, 1964 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
an editorial in the Flint (Mich.) Journal 
of February 9, 1964, entitled “Another 
Red Squeeze Play Trips Tiptoeing Ameri- 
cans,” cogently relates the many seem- 
ingly adverse yet essentially similar inci- 
dents which have recently exposed the 
weaknesses of the Government's current 
approach in dealing with the Commu- 
nists. Under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I hope to share this anal- 
ysis with the wider audience it deserves, 
particularly here in the Nation's Capital. 
I know that many of my colleagues will 
find, as I have found, that this state- 
ment refiects in large measure their own 
views with respect to the Government’s 
Tecent conduct of foreign affairs. 

The editorial follows: 

ANOTHER RED SQUEEZE PLAY TRAPS TIPTOEING 
AMERICA 

That the U.S. Government's policy of bend- 
ing over backward to seek more harmonious 
relations with the Kremlin is merely 
strengthening the Communists hand in in- 
5 affairs should now be obvious 

all. 

Let's consider two recent incidents. 

Last week, an unarmed U.S. jet trainer 
appeared over Communist East Germany. 
Russian fighter planes downed the trainer 
and all three U.S. Air Force officers were 
killed. 

Not only was the act admitted, but the 
Soviet Union accused the United States of 
deliberately attempting to aggravate the 
Situation in central Europe. 

The “imperialistic” U.S. Government was 
charged with full responsibility for the “gross 
Provocation.” 

The United States managed a weak protest, 
but the only satisfaction obtained was return 
of the three bodies. 

State Department spokesmen were quoted 
as admitting that the incident was serious, 
but hastened to add that it was not as pro- 
vocative from the standpoint of East-West 
relations as the Soviet shooting of a U.S, re- 
eee plane over the Barents Sea in 

Apparently this was to imply that the 
Soviets aren’t as irresponsible or as much 
On the muscle as they were 3 years ago. 
Small comfort for the dead airmen and their 
familles. 

Now for the other incident. Last Sun- 
day 36 Cuban fishermen were seized off the 
Florida coast, charged with illegal fishing 
in U.S. waters. 

Almost immediately, the Soviet Union 
Warned this country that the action could 
lead to disastrous consequences. Thursday, 
Soviet puppet Fidel Castro shut off the wat- 
er supply for the U.S. Naval Base at Guan- 
tanamo, Cuba, in retaliation, The water will 
be kept off, he told the United States, until 
the Cuban fishermen are released. And he 
went into a name-calling tirade accusing the 
United States of a deliberate act of hostillty 
against his country. 

Except for taking steps to provide water to 
Guantanamo on an emergency basis for an 
“indefinite” time, W. admittedly 
doesn't know quite what to do about the 
Communists’ squeeze play. : 

We can't seem to win for losing—or at least 
fear of losing. 
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On one hand, a U.S. plane violated Soviet 
air space. Three U.S. lives were lost, and we 
were painted as a villain who was caught in 
the act. 

Apparently we didn’t dare press the point. 

On the other hand, Cuban fishing boats 
violated our territorial water rights. We 
didn’t gun down the fishermen, but put 
them under arrest. So we are accused of un- 
warranted aggression and handed an uiti- 
matum. 

Apparently we don’t dare press this point 
either. 

In both Incidents, the fear was expressed 
that if we talked too tough or took an 
uncompromising stand, the supposedly 
smoothed relations between the United 
States and Russia might again be riled. 

This is exactly what the Soviets are count- 
ing on. This is what they always have 
counted on when it suits their purpose to 
flex their muscles. 

They are convinced that weak-willed, com- 
placent Americans will avoid an out-and-out 
showdown at all costs. 

Being a peaceful, freedom-loving people, 
our country likes to believe every good- 
neighborly expression. Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchev utters. And we are lulled into a false 
sense of security. 

Then when we relax and start concerning 
ourselves more with improving our standard 
of living than with strengthening our na- 
tional defenses, Khrushchey delivers another 
rabbit punch. 

It smarts, but we take it without retallat- 
ing. After all, we wouldn't want to make our 
fat Soviet buddy angry. 

Why we are repeatedly surprised by such 
Communist tactics is the mystery. The pat- 
tern has been the same ever since we have 
been hooked up in this ideological warfare. 

What we seem to forget is that the few 
times we have called the Soviets’ bluff and 
issued our own ultimatum, they have backed 
off and complied with our demands. Khru- 
shchev’s record shows he has no stomach for 
pushing the United States to the limit. 

This is why our Government should quit 
putting so much faith in Communist peace 
agreements and remain consistent in answer- 
ing tough Soviet threats with tough talk of 
ourown. This is the only safe course we dare 
to follow. 

Wavering and back tracking does not en- 
hance the chances of world peace. It only 
encourages the Communists to step up their 
schedule of world takeover. 

Only with a threat of force staring Khru- 
shchev in the face is he willing to listen to 
reason. We must ever have such a threat 
available and make everyone aware of our 
willingness to back it up as long as the goal 
of communiam remains unchanged. 


Anniversary of Estonian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24, 1964 


Mr, PELLY. Mr. Speaker, little is 
heard from Estonia now, but escapees 
report that Russian Communists rule 
the country with a heavy hand. Yet the 
national ideals of a free Estonia are car- 
ried on by some 100,000 Estonians who 
succeeded in escaping to the free world. 

The Republic of Estonia was estab- 
lished after World War I on February 24, 
1918. This was not the beginning of the 
Estonian State, however. This struggle 
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for freedom began more than 700 years 
ago and no force could ever break the 
Estonian’s will for national self-determi- 
nation. Many wars ravaged their coun- 
try and medieval fortresses bear witness 
to the rule by power rather than justice. 
In 1918-20 Estonians fought courageously 
against Soviet Russia and German forces 
and won their freedom. A 

The period from 1918 to 1940 saw a 
free people give a new look to their coun- 
try. New and modern homes, hotels, 
public buildings, and factories were 
erected. There was a tremendous. in- 
crease in the number of small farms 
equipped with up-to-date implements. 
Mining and refining of oil laid a solid 
foundation for an expanding industry 
and the national income doubled. 

Estonia, though small in size was large 
in culture. Education was the primary 
concern and the number of students and 
graduates of the two universities, com- 
pared with total population, was one of 
the highest in Europe. It was a land of 
large historic churches and the contribu- 
tion of the church to the culture and to 
the educational development of Estonia 
has been considerable, The intense 
striving for their national self-expres- 
sion is reflected in their highly developed 
literature and creative arts. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, in the short period 
of 22 years, 1918 to 1940, a proud and 
courageous people, after 700 years of for- 
eign occupation, made great strides. 

But in 1940 Estonia was overrun again. 
This time it was Soviet Russia and even 
though the Western world still recognizes 
its independence her people are now 
forced to live under Russian Communist 
rule. 

Again I repeat, Mr. Speaker, little is 
heard from Estonia now, yet the national 
ideals of a free Estonia are carried on by 
some 100,000 Estonians who succeeded in 
escaping to the free world. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with these courage- 
ous people in commemoration of Eston- 
ian Independence Day. 


The Beautiful American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent insert in the Appen- 
dix an editorial from the February 14, 
1964, issue of the South Bend Tribune 
concerning the courageous act of Emer- 
son Player, the U.S. Foreign Service of- 
ficer stationed at the American Em- 
bassy in Ghana: 

THE BEAUTIFUL AMERICAN 

A. Emerson Player is a scholarly, 31-year- 
old Negro with the build of a football player. 

A native of Denver, he worked his way 
through the University of Colorado in Boul- 
der. He holds a master’s degree in political 
science and has studied abroad. He speaks 
fluent Spanish, German, and French. 

While in Boulder, he took part in dem- 
onstrations supporting Southern sit-ins and 
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he helped picket a chain store during a 
boycott. 

He is a noncareer officer in the U.S. Foreign 
Service and is currently serving in his first 
post, the American Embassy in Accra, Ghana. 

A few days ago, Mr. Player was recom- 
mended for the Freedom Award, the highest 
U.S. honor awarded to a civilian, “I don’t 
know what all the fuss is about,“ he shrugged 
when he learned that. 

The fuss, in case you didn’t connect the 
name, is about this: 

When a mob of Ghanalan demonstrators 
were in the process of hauling down the 
American fiag outside our Embassy in Accra 
recently, Mr. Player bulled his way through 
the mob, snatched the halyard just before 
the flag touched the ground, and ran the 
Stars and Stripes back up the pole. 

Our hat is humbly off to A. Emerson 
Player. No ugly American, he. 


Are We Being Softened Up To Agree 
To Admitting Red China to the United 
Nations? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24,1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the foreign 
policy statements by the administration 
arouse some concern that the American 
people are being softened up for a whole 
string of backdowns to the Communists. 

While we are being told that we are 
universally loved, and that our foreign 
affairs have never been in better shape, 
we see chaos in Africa, declining U.S. 
prestige in Asia, a Cuba growing stronger 
through the help of our allies, and com- 
munism a continued threat to every 
country in South America. 

It looks as though the first great test 
to see how far the American people can 
be pushed in being made to swallow the 
“let’s get along with the Communists” 

Une, will come in bringing Red China 
into the United Nations. The following 
analysis of what French recognition of 


February 14, 1964. The article entitled 

“French Recognition of Peiping Leads 

United States To Consider Possible 

Changes in Policy,” follows: 

UN. AND Ren CHINA—PrencH RECOGNITION 
oy Prei Leaps Untrep Srares To CON- 
SIDER POSSIBLE CHANGES IN PoLICY 

(By Philip Geyelin) 

New Yorg—U.S. diplomats, dug in along 
the United Nations front against the admis- 
sion of the Red Chinese, are flashing brave 
words and ominous warnings back to Wash- 
ington. 

The French defection to recognition of 
Peiping is stirring some second thoughts 
among U.N. delegates hitherto hostile to Red 
China's entry; at the U.N. documents room, 
clerks report they've been cleaned out of 
copies of the records of last year’s China de- 
bate and balloting. But France's switch has 
clearly started no stampede. Result: With 
increased assurance, U.S. officials on the spot 
here vow they can hold out against Commu- 
nist Chinese membership in the world body 
and even head off serious discussion of the 
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subject at least until after November's elec- 
tion. 


Yet the French move, it’s now widely con- 
ceded, probably also hastens the ultimate 
day, though nobody is sure by how much, 


as China's U.N. representatives—will be over- 
run. “The trend was hardening in our 
favor,” says one U.S, authority. “Now we 
have to face the prospect that it will swing 
the other way.” 


BREAKING SOME OF THE ICE 


Adds a high UN. official, whose assessment 
is less likely to be impaired by partiality: 
“It would be unrealistic not to belleve that 
a move by a country like France has not 
changed the situation. To at least some ex- 
tent, it's bound to break some of the ice." 

The net effect is that the supercharged 
Red Chinese question is unlikely to explode 
upon the U.S. election scene, with repercus- 
sions that could be shattering to the Demo- 
crats and richly rewarding to Republicans. 
But Mr. Johnson's diplomatic operatives, 
while welcoming any respite from an early 
showdown, are peering anxiously beyond 
election day and very quietly pondering the 
possibility of major change in this country's 
China policy. 

Thetr reasoning runs like this: So long as 
the U.N. seems unlikely to vote Red China 
in, the United States can afford to stand 
pat with its argument that Peiping is not 
nearly peace loving enough to qualify for 
U.N. membership. But this line leads the 
United States into a dilemma, if you assume, 
as most experts now do, that eventually the 
U.N. is going to vote Red China in, peace 
loving or not. 

As that day approaches, the diplomats 
reason, either Washington must retreat 
against powerful presure from Americans 
mindful of blantant Peiping aggression in 
Korea, Tibet, India, and covert troublemak- 
ing in South Vietnam and elsewhere around 
the globe, or it must risk resounding defeat 
in the U.N. and heavy loss of prestige. In 
the process, they figure, American popular 
support for the U.N. would be sure to sour, 
with crippling impact on U.S. influence in 
the world group. If that's indeed the long- 
range outlook, many diplomats are begin- 
ning to argue, perhaps the United States 
should begin preparing now for strategic 
withdrawal to safer ground. 

This last conclusion, it must quickly be 
said, is a long way from being official policy, 
and may never be. For one thing, few 
policymakers are yet prepared to state just 
what new stance the United States could 
take, barring some easing of Red China's ag- 
gressive attitudes. But the prospect remains 
that U.N. pressures, abetted by General 
de Gaulle, may operate to knock the United 
States off its stout “one (Nationalist) China” 
stand. And a look at the short- and long- 
term outlook for the “Chinese representa- 
tion” question in the world body gives at 
least some glimmering of how this might 
happen, what defenses the United States has 
against it, and how these aetensey could 
erode, 

REMODELING THE HALL 


Normally, the next occasion for debating 
the China issue would be next fall's General 


This still leaves dozens of different ways 
that the Chinese question could come up. 
Technically the right of Chiang Kal-shek's 
envoys to represent China can be challenged 
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at any time in the 1l-nation Security Coun- 
cil, which meets around the year and in- 
cludes China as one of its 5 permanent 
members (the others are the United States, 
Britain, France, and Russia); or the issue 
can be raised in sessions of U.N. affiliates 
such as the Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion or the World Health Organization; or 
it could arise out of an emergency General 
Assembly meeting called to cope with a crisis 
in Panama, , the Congo, or wherever. 

But U.N. diplomats doubt any of this will 
happen. An emergency General Assembly 
session, experts note, would not just threaten 
raising the China question but also pose an 
even more explosive issue: Russia's arrear- 
ages on payments for special peacekeeping 
missions in the Congo and elsewhere, which 
the United States is prepared to cite as 
grounds for depriving Russia of its Assembly 
vote. The feeling of large and little partici- 
pants in the controversy is that it ought not 
to be raised in an emergency Assembly ses- 
sion, especially with a U.S. election in the 
offing. 

Sudden posing of the Russian financial 
issue, many delegates believe, would risk 
heating cold war tensions; by November, it's 
hoped, some compromise settlement may be 
worked out. 

the China issue as a “credentials 
question” in the Security Council or a U.N. 
aMliate strikes most onlookers as unlikely 
on other grounds. For one thing, it’s not 
clear what country would lead the move. 
Only Red China's puppet, Albania, seems to 
feel passionately on the subject, and its 
weight is slight. “With most people, here, 
there’s no great, positive yearning to have 
the Red Chinese in,” says one Western 
diplomat, adding: “It's much more a sense 
that somehow it isn’t right for 700 million 
people not to be ted in an outfit 
that pretends to be a world body and that 
without Red China in on things there's no 
hope of really working | out agreements on 
disarmament and peace.” 

Attempting to settle the matter on tech- 
nical “credentials” issues, it’s also felt, would 
somehow demean the U.N.’s dignity, which 
matters mightily to many smaller members, 

Add to all this a consciousness that raising 
tough U.N. questions in the heat of a US. 
election campaign would embarrass and ir- 
ritate the United States, which is the organi- 
zation's chief financial prop, and the result 
is almost a quiet agreement not to pose the 
China question until after the US. balloting. 

What will happen then? 

The answer depends on how the question 
comes up; it’s never yet arisen strictly on 
the issue of whether Red China should be a 
member. From 1958 to 1960, the question 
was whether the subject should even be dis- 
cussed; by steadily decreasing majorities, the 
Assembly agreed not to bring it up. In 1960 
the United States switched strategy, agreeing 
the subject was discussable, but arguing that 
it was an important question under the UN. 
rules, and that Red China's admission there- 
fore required a two-thirds vote of all nations 
present and voting “yes” or “no”; this was 
approved by a 61-to-34 vote. 

MOST OPPOSE FORMOSA OUSTER 


Even after that, the voting has been not 
on whether Red China should be allowed in, 
but on whether Psiping should supplant 
Chiang’s Formosa, which would thus be 
kicked out. Three times resolutions advane- 
ing this proposition have been rejected, by 
widening margins. But even this doesn't 
really explain U.N. sentiment; the best guess 
of seasoned onlookers here is that a comfort- 
able majority does favor Red China’s mem- 
bership, but not at the Chinese Nationalists’ 
expense. Ousting a club member sets a dis- 
agreeable precedent, many nations believe. 

UN. 

The best guess is that next year this inner 
contradiction will continue and the voting 
won't be greatly changed. French officials 
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have been spreading the word that they will 
merely shift from opposing Red Chinese 
membership to abstention. But U.S. diplo- 
mats are skeptical; they insist that French 
prestige will call for supporting the govern- 
ment it has recognized and that French pres- 
Sure will be turned on France’s former 
African colonies to back Peiping, too. 

Even so, the guessing Is that this 
Would switch only a handful of votes, well 
short of the two-thirds majority needed. 
France's impact might have been greater, 
fronically, if its switch had been less ex- 
treme—if it had straddled the issue by main- 
taining relations with both Chinas and thus 
&chieving at least the semblance of a two- 
Chinas policy. In time, this might have 
Paved the way for broader application of 
the tw-Chinas approach to the U.N. stale- 
Mate and hastened the day when Red China 
might be ushered in without forcing Na- 
tionalist China out. 

Such an approach still strikes most ex- 
Perts as the only logical way out of the 
Present deadlock; massive vote switches 
Would be needed to provide the two-thirds 
Majority needed to simply switch Chinas, 
But the U.S. defenses could crumble in other 
Ways: The voting may bring at least a simple 
Majority in favor of supplanting Nationalist 
Chinese with Communists; the psychological 
impact of this might make it awkward for 
the United States to remain indefinitely in 
the minority. Or it might encourage the 
Majority to reverse the two-thirds 
Ments vote, even though by tradition such 
votes become a permanent part of U.N. pro- 
cedures. 

If the U.S. diplomats are correct, none 
Of this is likely to happen before November's 
election. That prospect may be comforting 
to Democratic politicians, but the diplomats 
are a good deal less relaxed. 


The Baker Affair 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24, 1964 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in the fol- 
lowing article, Mr. Richard Wilson, col- 
umnist for the Washington Star, the Des 
Moines Register and other newspapers, 
warns that the investigation of Bobby 
Baker, protege of President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, must not be swept under the 
rug. 

Mr. Wilson's timely column follows: 
THE PUBLIC AND THE BAKER AFFAM—A NOTE 

OF CYNICAL REACTION Is FOUND THAT COULD 

HARM ADMINISTRATION 

(By Richard Wilson) 

President Johnson's administration has had 
such a fine beginning in general that he 
may not have correctly assessed the intru- 
Sion of a note of cynicism in the public re- 
action 


It should be warning enough to Mr. John- 
son that something has gone wrong when 
hewspapers of established integrity and re- 
sponsibility devote so much space in the 
news columns and on the editorial pages to 
Mr. Johnson's relationship to Robert Baker. 

This attention is not inspired by any desire 
to embarrass Mr. Johnson or other- 
wise. It is due to the possibility that what 
is seen in the Baker case is only the tip of 
the iceberg. 


. 
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Mr. Baker was Senator Johnsons Heuten- 
ant in the political operations of the Demo- 
cratic majority of the US. Senate. Mr. 
Baker 's financial, business and social opera- 
tions while in this unique with 
Mr. Johnson are fascinating in themselves. 
The gift of a stereo set to Mr. Johnson adds 
the little fillip that fixes public attention. 
But neither is more than a glimmering of 
what the Baker case is all about. 

Nobody in official life wishes to talk about 
this, least of all the President, and hardly 
much more his friendly antagonist, the Re- 
publican leader of the Senate, EVERETT 
DmksEN. 

The iceberg below the surface is a rugged 
affair. It contains what might be called the 
secrets of Congress, including the more mate- 
rialistic reasons behind the actions of Con- 


gressmen. 

This is the forbidden territory of privilege 
and prerogative, of cash for campaigning, of 
little dinners with constituents who have 
much to gain or lose in governmental action, 
of huge defense contract awards tinged by 
favoritism, of rewards promised for favorable 
or unfavorable votes, of influence used with 
regulatory agencies. 

This is the shadowland where armtwist- 
ing and pressure have become polished tech- 
niques, where special and inexplicable rela- 
tionships persist between Congressmen and 
lobbyists—the area, in short, where the pub- 
lic interest becomes entangled with the pri- 
vate interest. 

For many months the curiosity about this 
shadowland was largely confined to Wash- 
ington. Mr. Baker, himself, was unknown 
in the country as a whole. President John- 
son’s name had not been mentioned pub- 
licly. It looked as if the Baker probe might 
blow over or remain of mere intramural in- 
terest in the Capital. But there are increas- 
ing signs that the Baker probe is arousing 
puzzled interest and concern throughout the 
country. The Johnson administration has 
been slow to sense this; or, if not slow then 
determined to let the sensation wear itself 
out. 

This has given the President’s opposition 
the opening it wanted. Tens of thousands 
of anti-Johnson broadsides have been ordered 
by Republican Congressmen. They show 
President Johnson with his arm around 
Bobby Baker and surrounding this picture 
are scores of headlines on the various sensa- 
tions in the Baker case. Mr. Johnson is be- 
ing reminded of the declaration of ethical 
conduct he sponsored in the Senate and of 
President Kennedy’s injunctions against 
Federal employees accepting gifts. 

The atmosphere in Washington is growing- 
ly censorious as the President cuts off ques- 
tioning on the Baker case. A key witness 
finds his integrity impugned by official docu- 
ments dug out by or handed out to a widely 
read columnist. In some quarters this at- 
tack on the witness is seen as fair warning 
that Johnson detractors must be prepared 
to be sorely punished, and their past had 
better be lily white. More and more talk 
is heard here that those who do not fall in 
line will suffer. It is put to Congressmen 
bluntly: “Are you a Johnson man or not?“ 


Mr. Johnson does not need to permit the 


further contamination of the atmosphere in 
Washington by talk of this kind. Those who 
saw what happened in the Truman adminis- 
tration could remind him that a President 
who stood mute amidst scandal narrowly 
avoided being defeated and won election with 
less than a majority of the total vote. It 
is said there is not enough time before elec- 
tion for the cynicism in Washington to 
spread to the country. This may be so, but 
it is still no reason why the President should 
not reassert now the ethical principles he 
was so willing to pronounce when the Re- 
publicans were in power. 
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What Really Happened 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 24, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, “What 
Really Happened” on January 9, 1964, 
and subsequent to that date in the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone is of prime interest and 
importance to each of us and to our 
country. 

An article bearing this title, described 
as a factual summary of the events of 
Thursday, January 9, gives some supple- 
mental information prepared and writ- 
ten by an experienced professional news- 
paperman and was printed in the Spill- 
Way as a service to its readers. It is not 
an official report of either the Panama 
Canal enterprise or the U.S. Govern- 
ment. However, it is worthy of note. 

The summary of events follows: 

WAT REALLY HAPPENED 


This is a factual summary of the events of 
Thursday, January 9, plus some supplemen- 
tal information, prepared and written by an 
experienced professional ne and 
printed in the Spillway as a service to its 
readers. It is not an official report of either 
the Panama Canal enterprise or of the U.S. 
Government. 

At about 4:40 pm. on January 9 an esti- 
mated 200 Panamanian high school students, 
boys and girls, from the Instituto Nacional in 
Panama City entered the Canal Zone and 
proceeded up Gorgas Road carrying small 
Panamanian flags, the Panama National In- 
stitute Student Federation banner and the 
school flag. They also carried several pro- 
vocative signs such as “Panama Is Sovereign 
in the Canal Zone.” They proceeded in a 
peaceful manner to the Canal Zone Gover- 
nor’s residence, where they paused and sang 
the Panamanian national anthem and then 
went to the Panama Canal Administration 
Building, down the stairs and past the 
Goethals Memorial to an area one block from 
the Balboa High School, shouting “Yankee 
Go Home“ and similar sl Here they 
were halted by a squad of 10 Canal Zone 
police officers who had instructions from the 
Acting Governor, Col. David S. Parker, to stop 
the students at this point. The Canal Zone 
police were instructed to use no violence, but 
to halt the students, so as to avoid an inci- 
dent. 

(Governor Fleming had left the isthmus 
via Tocumen by air on January 9, 1964, at 5 
pm, en route to Washington for an official 
appointment with Thomas Mann, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs, 
and Stephen Ailes, Under Secretary of the 
Army. On arrival in Miami, he was informed 
by Balboa Heights of the situation in the 


turned to the Canal Zone by the first avail- 
able flight to Panama. He arrived at Tocu- 
men about 3:20 a.m., January 10, 1964, and 
reached the Canal Zone shortly thereafter.) 

The leaders of the Panama student group 
informed Capt. Gaddis Wall, District Police 
Commander, Balboa, that they wished to 
go to the Balboa High School flagpole for 
the purpose of raising the Panama National 
Institute flag (a Panama flag with the school 
emblem and name in the flag's center) on 
the pole beside the U.S., flag, which was flying 
at the time, and to sing their national an- 
them. After some discussion among and 
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with the students, the group was informed 
that five Panama students would be escorted 
by police to the Balboa High School flagpole, 
where they would be able to have their cere- 
mony and display this flag in front of the 
flagpole, if they wished. Although the lead- 
ers of the group agreed to this proposition, 
there was considerable opposition to the pro- 
posal among the group. The opposition was 
led by an adult Panamanian, reportedly a 
Panama school teacher. 

The five Panamanian students were es- 
corted by the Canal Zone police to the Balboa 
High School flagpole. A number of Balboa 
High School students were gathered about 
the flagpole base. The Balboa High School 
students and a large group of adult U.S. ci- 
villians on the school grounds, who had 
gathered from nearby residential areas, 
joined in the singing of the U.S. national 
anthem. 

The Panama delegation refused to have a 
ceremony unless they could have it on the 
spot occupied by the Balboa High School 
students, who would not move. The Panama 
delegation then wanted to raise the Panama 
school flag on the flagpole where the US. 
flag was flying. and Police Captain Wall re- 
fused permission. The Panamanian and 
Balboa students at the flagpole began ex- 
changing insulting remarks, 

Recognizing the tense atmosphere, the 
Canal Zone police endeavored to convince 
the five Panamanian students to rejoin the 
remaining members of their group before an 
incident could occur, but the students re- 
sisted violently. It was necessary for the 
police detail to forcibly push them from the 
flagpole. The flag was carried by four Pan- 
ama students holding it at the top edge. 
Capt. Gaddis Wall, an eyewitness, made 
these two statements based on his own obser- 
vations. No Canal Zone policeman tore or 
ripped the flag. No US. student tore or 
ripped the flag. There was a tight cordon of 
Canal Zone police surrounding the Panama 
students and separating them from the 
US. students. Since there was scuffling, 
pushing, and physical struggle between the 
Canal Zone police and the Panamanian stu- 
dents, the four Panama students holding the 
flag apparently tore it themselves during the 
scuffle. 


The five students with the flag and a 
Panama National Institute Student Federa- 
tion banner joined their waiting group, 
which was surrounded by a cordon of police 
to keep them separated from the Canal Zone 
high school students and adults in front of 
the Balboa High School. The Panamanian 
group shouted at the police for several 
minutes. At no time was there any en- 
counter between the large group of Panama 
students and the students of the Canal Zone, 
as O'Connor Place road separated them. 

Canal Zone officials had requested the 
motor tion division to send buses 
to the vicinity of Balboa High School, to 
stand by and provide shuttle transportation 
to the Republic for the Panamanian student 
demonstrators. At 5:45 p.m. three large 

. buses were dispatched from the Ancon 
garage. The buses were parked on Gorgona 
Road alonside the Balboa High School Activi- 
ties Building. The Panamanian students 
were offered this transportation but refused 
it. 

The Panama students, after shouting in- 
sults, turned and started up the steep bank 
and 129 stone steps to the Panama Canal Ad- 
ministration Building, They halted near the 
dual flagpoles from which the United States 
fing files beside the fiag of the Republic of 
Panama. At 6:25 pm. a group of the 
Panama students made an effort to lower the 
U.S. flag but were prevented from doing so 
by several U.S. civilians. With considerable 
shouting, the Panama students left the area 
and headed back to Panama City, 

As the Panama students passed the 
Panama Canal Administration Building, they 
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were broken on the east wing of the Panama 
Canal Administration Building. Twenty 
street lights were broken, a sign was torn off 
the pole in front of the Gorgas Laboratory 
Building, and approximately 40 louvers were 
broken in the Panama Canal Treasurer’s 
Office. All the trashcans along the road were 
overturned. Many automobiles were stoned 
and car windows were broken. 

The Canal Zone police refrained from mak- 
ing any arrests of the students in order to 
get the group out of the Canal Zone as 
quickly as possible. 

While this Panama student group was 
en route to Fourth of July Avenue, the Canal 
Zone police contacted the Panama National 
Guard headquarters, and informed them of 
the situation. 

From 6:45 until about 7:15 p.m., the 
Panama students milled around on Fourth of 
July Avenue, opposite the Panama National 
Institute, and large crowds started forming 
and increased rapidly. 

By 7:30 p.m., the Panama mob, now grown 
to an estimated 2,000, moved north on Fourth 
of July Avenue and Kennedy Avenue to a 
point between the Tivoli Guest House and 
Shaler Triangle. Many of the demonstrators 
attempted to climb the fence between Ken- 
nedy Avenue and the Tivoli Guest House. 
A Canal Zone police detail at that location 
repelled them by laying a screen of tear gas 
along the fence. Three automobiles were 
turned over and burned by the demonstrators 
in their march from the Panama National 
Institute. 

Only 19 Canal Zone police were on duty 
on_the whole Pacific side when the Panama- 
nian students entered the Canal Zone. By 
7:30 p.m. practically the entire Canal Zone 
police force, totaling about 85 men, was 
deployed along the Canal Zone border and 
by 7:30 p.m. it was apparent the police could 
not hold the crowds. The police were author- 
ized to use tear gas, and firearms if neces- 
sary to protect life. 

At about 8 pm., the Panama mob across 
from the Tivoli Guest House started to move 
along President Kennedy Avenue, heading for 
the Ancon Railroad Station and the freight 
house. Two Canal Zone police sergeants and 
8 Canal Zone policemen on duty in this 
vicinity fell back from the intersection of 
Frangipani Street and Roosevelt Avenue be- 
fore the onslaught of at least 3,000. They 
took up position between the Panama Canal 
Sanitation Office and the civilian homes on 
Frangipani Street, 

The mob upset and burned an unoccupied 
automobile at the intersection of Roosevelt 
Avenue and Frangipani Street and some of 
the Canal Zone police advanced and threw all 
the tear gas they had. The mob was stopped 
temporarily at this point from advancing 
further Into the Canal Zone and the homes 
were saved from being overrun, 

About 2 or 3 minutes later, part of the mob 
started to burn and sack the Ancon freight 
house. Railroad passenger cars were set on 
fire and windows in the passenger railroad 
cars were broken. Other elements of the mob 
started breaking windows as they forced their 
way into the Ancon Laundry across the street 
from the railroad station. Several hundred 
of the mob started toward the Ancon Little 
Theater, where a rehearsal was in progress, 


policemen were sent to protect life and prop- 
erty in that area. 

As the mob headed for the residential area 
on Manzanillo Street in Ancon, the police 
were suthorized to open fire with shotguns 
and revolvers, shooting over the heads of the 
mob and on the ground in front of them. 

This action, at 8:20 p.m. as nearly as can 
be determined, was n to save lives. 
It was the first actual firing by Canal Zone 
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police, although by that time seven Canal 
Zone policemen at that location had been 
injured in the hail‘ of stones and flying 
objects directed against them. 

For the next 10 minutes, the mob surged 
back and forth and made several efforts to 
penetrate the Frangipani Street residential 
area, but were turned back by tear gas and 
shots fired over their heads. Small arms fire 
was heard coming from Panama during this 
time. Considerable damage was done to the 
Shaler bus terminal. 

The Canal Zone police received numerous 
reports that Molotov cocktails were being 
thrown against the U.S. District Courthouse 
in Ancon. A wire fence within the zone was 
torn down in front of the U.S. district court 
and along Fourth of July Avenue. 

Acting Canal Zone Governor David S. Par- 
ker made a personal inspection of the Canal 
Zone-Panama border in the vicinity of the 
Tivoli Guest House shortly before 8 p.m. 
His car was stoned twice in the vicinity of 
the Tivoli Guest House. By that time a 
crowd estimated between 5,000 and 6,000 was 
gathering along Fourth of July Avenue. 
Molotov cocktails were being thrown against 
buildings in the Canal Zone and a number 
of cars had been set on fire. The Canal Zone 
police were having difficulty in holding back 
the crowds which had penetrated several 
hundred yards into the Canal Zone and it 
was apparent that life and property were in 
serious jeopardy. à 

At 7:59 p.m. Acting Governor Parker re- 
ported to Gen. Andrew P. O'Meara, comman- 
der in chief, US. Southern Command, that 
he was unable to maintain law and order in 
the Canal Zone with only the police and 
other civilian authorities. Acting Governor 
Parker requested General O'Meara to assume 
command of the Canal Zone. 

Within 40 minutes from the time the first 
shots were fired by the Canal Zone police, 
U.S. Army personnel arrived at Portobello 
Street in Ancon. Complete Army control in 
that area was assumed about 20 minutes 
later after Brig. Gen. G. L. Mabry, Jr., Direc- 
tor J-3, Plans and Operations, U.S. Southern 
Command, had completed an assessment of 
the situation. He directed that no further 
firing be done unless an attack was made, as 
the Army was ready to move into that posi- 
tion and take over. Sporadic small arms fire 
was heard coming from Panama City. 

A small group of policemen, sent to the 
Ancon freight house after the Army arrived, 
dispersed a mob armed with Molotov cock- 
tails, which were being thrown at the freight 
house. A Canal Zone fire rig arrived in time 
to put out the fire at the freight house, 
caused by the fire bombs. 

A Molotoy cocktail was thrown through 
the windshield of an automobile that came 
out of Panama into the Canal Zone at Fran- 
gipani Street, Ancon. The car burst into 
flames, but the two passengers escaped. 

At 9:15 p.m., upward of 1,000 Panama dem- 
onstrators proceeded from the Canal Zone- 
Panama limits into the Canal Zone toward 
Balboa on Balboa Road. They were stopped 
initially by an eight-man detail of police- 
men, The mob threw stones at the police and 
gunshots were heard. The Canal Zone police 
fired over the heads of the mob and onto the 
roadway in front of them in an attempt to 
stop them. The demonstration continued 
and was still in progress when the Canal Zone 
police detail (which had been increased to 
30 men) was relieved by a U.S. Army platoon 
about 10:30 p.m., after the mob had pene- 
trated about 400 yards into the Canal Zone. 

The large crowd on Fourth of July Avenue 
in the area of the H Street intersection in 
Panama City commenced coming across 
Fourth of July Avenue at about 9:35 p.m, 
throwing stones at the home of US. District 
Court Judge Guthrie F. Crowe. The stones 
broke through the screens and entered the 
house and were followed by three Molotov 
cocktails. One fire bomb landed underneath 
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the house, against the wooden latticework, 
another landed on the front porch, and the 
third, inside the house. the 
continuous hall of rocks thrown by the mob, 
Judge Crowe and Canal Zone police per- 
sonnel at the scene succeeded in throwing 
the Molotoy cocktails out of the house and 
extinguished one burning underneath the 
house. 

Shortly afterward, several more Molotov 
cocktails were thrown and landed about in 
the same places as the first. The hail of 
Tocks now was so thick it was extremely 
dangerous to go anywhere near the fire. 
Canal Zone firefighters appeared on the 
scene, but were unable to approach the house 
due to the continuous shower of rocks, A 
small Canal Zone police detail, reinforced 
by a squad of policemen who fired a number 
of shots into the air and into the ground, 
dispersed the rioters, who took cover in 
buildings across Fourth of July Avenue and 
down “H” Street in Panama City. Canal 
Zone Fire Division personnel went into action 
and extinguished the blase at Judge Crowe's 
home, where only minor damage was done. 

The rioters reappeared at 9:55 p.m. and 
demonstrated for about 2 hours. 
burned automobiles they brought out of 
Panama, as well as cars that had been parked 
on the side of the road and in garages of the 
apartment houses in the vicinity. All these 
cara were pushed onto Fourth of July Avenue 
after they had been set on fire, 

Sporadic shots were heard, apparently com- 
ing from buildings in Panama City near the 
Canal Zone border. From 12:45 am. to 3 
am., January 10, the Canal Zone police fur- 
nished support to the military. After 3 a.m., 
the Canal Zone police were removed from 
the border and resumed zonal police patrols. 
At no time during the above events did 
Canal Zone police enter the Republic of 
Panama. 


During the period of attempting to control 
the Panama mob at various locations, many 
Canal Zone police officers received injuries, 
but none were serious. 

The Atiantic side of the isthmus was fairly 
quiet until 9:05 pm., Thursday, January 9. 
When information was received by the Cris- 
tobal District Canal Zone police that rioting 
had broken out in the Balboa District, avail- 
able personnel were called out and placed at 
Strategic points along the boundary. 

At 9:05 pm, information was received 
that about 20 Panamanians were 


more than 15 mmutes, the group grew to 
about 1,500 men, women,and children. They 
marched down Roosevelt Avenue to the 
Cristobal Administration Building, where, 
during the day, the Panama flag flies along- 
side the U.S. flag on dual flagstaffa. Some 
of the mob went to the second floor of the 


cil, talked to the crowd and aided in averting 
violence at that time. Several agitators in 
the mob tried to incite the crowd, but were 
restrained. 

At 9:30 p.m., the mob removed the Panama 
flag they had previously placed on the Cris- 
tobal Administration Building and started 
dispersing, many shouting insulting remarks 
as they passed the Cristobal Police Station. 
The crowd went back to Roosevelt Avenue, 
and on the way back to Colon, broke windows 
in two cars parked on the street and the 
lower windows of buildings along Steamship 
Row. The mob broke windows on the 1ith 
Street side of the former Cristobal Commis- 
Sary building and windows in the Masonic 
Temple. 

National Guard headquarters in Colon was 
advised that elements of the mob were head- 
ing for the U.S. Consulate in Colon, and 
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National Guardsmen were dispatched to that 
location, 

The Colon mob grew in size but was con- 
Colon National Guard until 


into the Canal Zone, win- 
dows in the Canal Central Employment Of- 
fice, License Office, and in the Cristobal Rail- 


and charged with participating in a riot. 
Several policemen were injured by brickbats. 
Some Atlantic-side Canal Zone police of- 


After the U.S, military assumed command 
in the Canal Zone, most of the action on the 
Pacific side of the Isthmus was contained 
along the Panama-Canal Zone border. On 
the Atlantic side, the Colon mobs did intense 
damage, Canal Zone police and U.S. troops 
were subjected to rock throwing and other 
attacks. Persistent sniper fire killed three 
American soldiers and wounded many others, 
including civilians. 

No Americans were involved, except as vic- 
tims, in the burning, looting, and other 
violence in Panama. No Canal Zone police 
or U.S. troops entered the Republic of Pana- 
ma. Canal Zone residents remained at their 
residences and did not participate in nor 
provoke any violence. 

Major damage on the Pacific side of the 
Canal Zone, as of Saturday night, included 
the following: Tivoli Guest House extensively 
damaged (persistent sniper fire forced evac- 
uation of Tivoli Guest House Friday night); 
Ancon School damaged; one flagpole razed 
at Shaler Triangle, the first Canal Zone site 
where the Panama flag was raised to fly 

Ancon Laundry 
damaged; 


at Balboa Road, the Limits, and the 
Ancon Gymnasium destroyed. The fence on 
Fourth of July Avenue was torn down at 
numerous places. The Shaler Bus Terminal 
was wrecked and street light standartis on 
Fourth of July Avenue and Thatcher Ferry 
Bridge approach were damaged. 

In addition, windows were broken in rall- 
road coaches at Panama Railroad Station in 
Ancon and one coach set afire; all light fix- 
tures on Panama Railroad Station platform 
were broken, station office records were scat- 
tered in the station and on the tracks, ship- 
ments in baggage rooms were pilfered, drug 
shipments were strewn along the tracks, office 
furniture and files in station office were 
overturned and scattered, lockers were broken 
open and vandalized; houses in Gavilan 
area were stoned; street signs were torn down 
on President Kennedy Avenue; some outside 
lights were broken at Gorgas Hospital and 
ambulances at Gorgas were den by rocks; 
and windows were broken in Sanitation 
Division’s Ancon office. 

The major damage in the Cristobal area 
included: the Cristobal YMCA, which was 
gutted by fire; the Masonic Temple, which 
was abandoned to fire; the Sanitation Office, 
which was destroyed by fire, and the Cristobal 
warehouse which was burned. The Panama 
Canal Personnel Bureau offices, the driver 
Ucense examiner's office, and the nurse's 
office. in the former Cristobal Commissary 
building were left a shambles with all glass 
broken, furniture and typewriters thrown 
in the street, and papers strewn about the 
floor. The baggage room, ticket seller's of- 
fice, dispatcher’s office, yardmaster’s office, car 
inspector's office, shop area, and toilet facil- 
ities were destroyed by fire and a shelter in 
the Dock Yard 9 outside fenced area was 


A dozen or more ties in 
the main line track in 
lent number of ties on the ladder track also 
were burned out. As a result of this dam- 
age, railroad trains were unable to operate 
into the Cristobal pier area. 

In Panama, within sight of the Canal Zone 
boundary, rioting mobs, partly students but 
with many adults, overturned and burned 
cars, and burned and damaged a number of 
buildings in Panama, especially those occu- 
pied by U.S. firms. 

By taking emergency measures the transit 
operations of the Panama Canal continued 
uninterrupted. There were 31 ships transited 
on Friday; 26 transited on Saturday, and 34 
were scheduled to transit Sunday. 

Canal Zone Goy. Robert J. Fleming, Jr., 
commended the outstanding performance of 
duty by the police officers and the personnel 
of the Fire Division, who loyally and courage- 
ously served long hours without relief. He 
spoke of the maturity displayed by nearly 
all Panama Canal employees, both United 
States and Panamanian, who stayed with 
their Jobs and kept ships transiting and other 
essential supporting operations on schedule. 
Governor Fleming mentioned what a welcome 
sight the morning train was when it arrived 
at Balboa Heights Friday morning, as evi- 
dence of the organization's determination to 
continue on. 

Background information on the Panaman- 
ian student march to Balboa High School on 
January 9 is given below: 

On December 30, 1963, Governor Fleming 
issued a press release stating the commenc- 
ing January 2, 1964, the Panamanian flag 
would be flown alongside the U.S, flag on 
civilian land areas in the Canal Zone wher- 
ever the latter flag was flown by civilian ` 
authorities, 

This plan was described as implementing 
an agreement reached earlier in 1963. between 
the Government of the United States and the 
Republic of Panama. 

The press release of the Governor was 
printed both in English and Spanish in local 
newspapers. It stated that both flags were 
fiying at 11 different sites, including Shaler 
Plaza (near the Panamanian boundary at 
Ancon, Canal Zone) and at the Thatcher 
Ferry Bridge, and that six additional sites 
had been selected. It was also indicated that 
the US. flag would not be officially flown 
alone at certain other sites in civillan com- 
munities, : 

Among the places where the flag would no 
longer fiy was outside Balboa High School. 
Some students, encouraged by their parents, 
resented the removal of the U.S. flag from 
their school. 

On the morning of Tuesday, January 7, 
students ignored the Governor’s directive 
and raised the U.S. flag at the flagpole on the 
lawn of Balboa High School, An hour later, 
Civil Affairs Director Bernard I. Everson 
and High School Principal David A. Speir 
took down the flag and removed it. 

A short time later, Balboa High School 
students gathered outside the school and 
massed for a demonstration. Some students 
raised a smaller flag on “he flagpole and it was 
not removed the second time by school offi- 
cials. i 
Students who feared the Panama Canal 


during the night. 
at several other schools also raised American 


flags. 
The student activity with its controversial 


the story to make it appear that the Balboa 
High School students objected to the flying 
of the Panamanian flag. 

This was the situation which led to the 


out, was the catalyst for the violence which 
started that night. 
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Great Lakes Water Level Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 24, 1964 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
on January 14, 1964, the Bay County, 
Mich., Board of Supervisors passed a 
resolution calling for a study through 
the joint action of the Governments of 
the United States and Canada, to in- 
vestigate the possibility of regulating the 
water levels of the Great Lakes in order 
to insure that these levels be kept suffi- 
ciently high so as not to impair the con- 
servation of the Great Lakes as one of 
our great natural resources. I am 
pleased to inform my colleagues, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, that the Genesee County Board of 
Supervisors and the Ingham County 
Board of Supervisors both have recently 
passed resolutions endorsing the action 
of the Bay County Board. 

The resolutions follow: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE INGHAM COUNTY 
Boarp OF SUPERVISORS, Mason, MICH, 

Whereas the waters of Lakes Michigan and 
Huron sre of vital importance to the peoples 
and communities of Ingham County; and 

Whereas any great reduction in either the 
quality or quantity of these waters is a di- 
rect threat to the future and well-being of 
its people; and _ 

Whereas the Bay County Board of Super- 

~ visors at its regular meeting of January 14, 
1964, adopted a resolution relative to the 
water levels of the Great Lakes and the water 
level of Saginaw Bay and River: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the County Board 
of Supervisors lend its support to the provi- 
sions of the resolution adopted by the Bay 
County Board of Supervisors; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to our representatives in the U.S. Con- 
gress and Senate, to our representatives in 
the Michigan House of Representatives and 
Senate, to the State Association of Super- 
visors, the Governor of the State of Mich- 
igan, and Deartments of Conserva- 
tion, Economic teste e and Health. 

HaroLD F. PLETZ, 
ARTHUR V. WHITTINGTON, 
Legislative Committee. 
RESOLUTION BY GENESEE COUNTY BOARD OF 
SUPERVISORS 

Whereas the waters of Saginaw Bay and 
River and the adjoining waters of Lakes 
Huron and are of vital importance 
not only to the people of Bay County but to 
all other communities located on or adjacent 
to their shores and whereas any great re- 
duction in either quality or quantity of these 
waters is a direct threat to the future and 
well-being of its people; and 

Whereas lowering of the water levels of 


Whereas it is a well-known fact that the 
levels of the Great Lakes rise and fall in 
cycles of high and low water and over a pe- 
riod of time regains a normal level and this 
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would be somewhat true for the future ex- 


channels throughout the Great Lakes to take 
advantage of the St. Lwarence Seaway's 27- 
foot draft and further there is a diversion of 
the waters of Lake Michigan to the Missis- 
sippi watershed for the purpose of disposing 
of sewage wastes which all result in more 
waters leaving the lakes than nature can 
replace by precipitation. This abnormal 
drain of Lakes Huron and Michigan running 
unchecked will result in a new record low 
at the bottom of each succeeding cycle, so 
that conceivably in time there would only be 
a series of channels between Bay City and 
Detroit; and 

Whereas through the joint efforts and co- 
operation of Canada and the United States 
the level of Lake Superior, the largest body 
of fresh water in the world, is regulated as 
to the amount of water allowed to flow from 
it to the other Great Lakes and as a result 
is still well above any record lows, which 
leads to a conclusion that a similar program 
might be feasible and practical for Lakes 
Huron and Michigan as a solution to a prob- 
lem: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Bay County Board of 
Supervisors approve a study and survey by 
the joint action of the United States and 
Canadian Governments, to seek a solution 
to the control of the levels of the waters of 
Lakes Huron and Michigan, in the best in- 
terest of all concerned; by placing regulating 
devices at certain strategic points in the con- 
necting channels between Lakes Huron and 
Erie or wherever the study would indicate 
the best cost versus benefit ratio; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to all our representatives in the U.S. 
Congress and Senate, to the State Association 
of Supervisors, Gov. George Romney, Michi- 
gan Departments of Conservation, Economic 
Development, and Health, Dow -Chemical 
Co., Wickes Marine Terminal, Defoe Ship- 
building Co., and any other appropriate per- 
sons, agencies, or organizations who could 
lend vital assistance to this project of pre- 
serving one of the last of our great national 
resources, fresh water. To paraphrase our 
late President of the United States, “This 
can't be done in a month or a year or 5 
years, but let us begin.” 

. 


Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALCER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24,1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include the fol- 
lowing editorial on the 175th anniversary 
of the Constitution of the United States 
as broadcast over radio station KVIL in 
Dallas, Tex.: 

CONSTITUTION Day, FEBRUARY 15, 1964 

You know that you are only as strong as 
your constitution. Your health, happiness, 
and life expectancy depend on its reliability, 
Yet we human beings overeat, neglect exer- 
cise, develop habits that impair this vital re- 
source, 1 

Our United States of America can be 
indicted for similar irresponsibility. This 
country’s proven invaluable form of free gov- 
ernment is only as strong as its Constitu- 
tion. Yet with callous indifference, the aver- 
age citizen stands by while that strength is 
undermined. Politically appointed and polit- 
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ically minded courts alter this foundation of 
our Government by new constructions 
blithely explained as necessary under social 

Our Constitution is changed by 
the personal political and social thinking of 
nine men. 

On Wednesday, March 4, the Constitution 
of this country will be exactly 175 years old. 
Let's make that truly Constitution Day. 
Let's have a proclamation by Gov. John Con- 
nally declaring this Constitution Day in 
Texas. Have it read in schools, courts, meet- 
ings. Let's rededicate ourselves to study and 
understanding of the Constitution, Only by 
preserving that document and its meaning 
is this country secure. 

JOHN COYLE, 
President, KVIL. 


Wool Industry Threatened 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the General 
Assembly of South Carolina is keenly 
aware of the dire threat to the woolen 
industry through unfair, low-wage, for- 
eign imports. 

The following concurrent resolution 
adopted unanimously by the house and 
senate of South Carolina offers a solu- 
tion to this problem which we urge the 
President and the U.S. negotiating team 
to consider as a course for our country to 
follow during the negotiations scheduled 
to begin in May under the auspices of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade: 

CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF THE SOUTH 

CAROLINA LEGISLATURE 


Concurrent resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent of the United States to take such 
action as necessary to protect the woolen 
industry of this country 
Whereas between 1947 and 1962 the wool 

textile industry in the United States has 

lost— , 

1. Over 100.000 jobs; 

2. About 300 plants or establishments; 

3. Twenty-one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-six .broadlooms; 

4. Two million one hundred and sixty-nine 
thousand spindles; 

5. One thousand and forty-two combs; and 

6. Approximately 60 percent of the ma- 
chinery used in the industry; and 

Whereas it appears that the loss trend 
will continue unless appropriate action is 
taken by the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government; and 

Whereas these losses are adversely affect- 
ing communities on a nationwide basis; and 

Whereas it has been previously determined 
br acts of Congress and opinions of those 
connected with defense mobilization that 
ar adequate wool textile industry is essen- 
tial to national security; and 

Whereas the late President John F, Ken- 
nedy declared, on May 2, 1961, that “It (the 
textile industry) is of vital importance in 
peacetime and it has direct effect upon our 
total economy: and 

Whereas it is recommended by those with 
peculiar knowledge of the industry to the 
President of the United States that— 

1. Wool product duties be reserved from 
the negotiating list scheduled to begin in 
May under the auspices of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade; 
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2. The Government urgently and unre- 
mittingly pursue solution of the wool prod- 
uct import problem through international 
negotiations and accord; or, failing that; 

3. The Government act unilaterally to re- 
strain wool product imports to prevent mar- 
ket disruption and to restore and foster fair 
competition to avert the liquidation of an 
essential industry; and 

Whereas the members of the General As- 
sembly of South Carolina share in the con- 
cern for the future of the woolen industry 
and wish to convey this concern to the 
President of the United States: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the President 
of the United States is requested to take 
Such steps as is necessary to protect the 
Woolen industry of this country and urgently 
recommend that the President act in the 
following more specific manner: 

1. That wool product duties be reserved 
from the negotiating list scheduled to begin 
in May under the auspices of the Central 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; 

2. That the Government urgently and un- 
remittingly pursue solution of the wool prod- 
uct import problem through international 
negotiations and accord; or, failing that; 

3. That the Government act unilaterally 
to restrain wool products imports to pre- 
vent market disruption and to restore and 
foster fair competition to avert the liquida- 
—— of an essential industry; and be it fur- 

er 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, to each Member of the congressional 
districts from South Carolina, and to the 
Honorable Edwin Wilkinson, president, Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufacturers. 

Attest; 

INEZ WATSON, 
Clerk of the House. 


The United States Should Pay for Meat 
Inspection 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Magazine the National Provisioner for 
February 8, 1964, printed an article de- 
scribing the efforts of our colleague, the 
gentlewoman from Missouri [Mrs. SULLI- 
van] to block a Budget Bureau proposal, 
Which was included in President John- 
Son's 1965 fiscal year budget, to shift the 
Cost of Federal inspection of meat and 
Poultry from the Government to the 
Processors. Mrs. SuLLIVAaAN has warned 
that it would be, in effect, a Federal sales 
tax on meat and poultry, since the cost 
of inspection would be passed on to the 
Consumer in higher prices. 

This article sets forth another reason 
why the beautiful and charming gentle- 
Woman from Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN], 
has rightfully earned the praise and re- 
Spect of her colleagues. Her work to 
Protect the consumer from hazardous 
drugs and contaminants in foods, drugs, 
and cosmetics; to strengthen the Food 
and Drug Administration; and to create 
& food stamp program, which is bene- 
fiting so richly our poor and retired, is 
Well known. Certainly this vigorous and 
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respected legislator has again merited 

the gratitude of our American people 

for an action so much in the public 
interest. 

The Congresswoman from Missouri, 
long recognized in the House as a spokes- 
man for the consumer interest, has given 
cogent reasons why we should not 
change the emphasis on meat and poul- 
try inspection from a public health pro- 
tection to a service to industry. 

These reasons are included in the 
article in the National Provisioner which 
follows: 

CONGRESSWOMAN LEONOR SULLIVAN Says 
UNITED STATES SHOULD PAY FOR MEAT IN- 
SPECTION 
The proposal of President Johnson to shift 

the costs of meat and poultry inspection 

from the Government to federally inspected 
plants “would be a great step backward” and 

“would jeopardize two of the most successful 

consumer programs of the Federal Govern- 

ment,” Representative LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 

Democrat, of Missouri, who has been in the 

forefront of the congressional move for more 

consumer protection, declared last weekend, 

Representative SULLIVAN introduced the 
first bill to make Federal inspection of poul- 
try compulsory, a proposal finally enacted as 
the Poultry Products Inspection Act of 1957, 
and also is the sponsor of a pending measure 
(H.R. 940) patterned after that act which 
provides for Federal meat inspection exten- 
sion into major producing or consuming 
areas designated by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture after a public hearing. 

Meat and poultry inspection are public 
health programs and should be paid for by 
the entire public through taxes levied on the 
basis of ability to pay, Mrs. SULLIVAN pointed 
out in an extension of remarks published in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of February 1. 
She likened the proposed inspection fee to 
“a Federal sales tax on the consumer,” 
warned of the inherent danger of processsor 
control if processors pay for the public health 
service and said President Johnson’s proposal 
“runs exactly counter” to the recommenda- 
tion of the late President Kennedy in his 
1962 consumer message. 

The text of Mrs. SULLIVAN'S remarks fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Speaker, the Budget Bureau for years 
has been proposing user charges for a variety 
of Federal services to business or industry 
refiecting the actual cost to the Government 
of providing these services. I believe that 
the Hoover Commission proposed increases 
in the fees charged, or the Institution of fees 
where none was charged, to cover such Fed- 
eral costs. Congress has enacted some of the 
specific proposals of this nature, but many 
of them have been extremely controversial 
and have been rejected. One such proposal, 
I remember, would have instituted a form of 
tolls for river navigation. There have been 
others proposed by President Eisenhower 
and also, in his budget recommendations, by 
President Kennedy. 

“The first Johnson budget, I find not only 
renews some of the proposals made by Presi- 
dent Kennedy and President Eisenhower in 
their budget messages for user charges—for 
commercial and general aviation and for 

tion on inland waterways, and for 
patents—but indicates the intention of strik- 
ing out into a new area: user charges to cover 
the complete cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment of meat and poultry inspection by the 

Department of Agriculture. 

“A STEP BACKWARD 


“This would be a great step backward. 


on a voluntary, fee-for-service basis. It was 
inadequate as a consumer protection and we 
abandoned it in 1957 when we placed the 
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costs of the compulsory service on the De- 
partment of Agriculture just as we had done 
for years in the case of meat inspection. 

“We have had meat inspection since 1906 
and I think all the costs of this service have 
been paid by the Federal Government except 
for 1 year—1948—following which we went 
back to the previous arrangement. 

“Poultry inspection as originally set up— 
as a voluntary, fee-for-service program—was 
intended primarily as a marketing promotion 
idea to push the sale of poultry by educating 
the public to the fact that federally in- 
spected poultry was wholesome poultry. 
Processors, in many cases, were willing to 
pay the fees for the inspection service be- 
cause of the sales promotion value of the 
‘US. for Wholesomeness’ stamp. 
Competitively speaking, it was worth the cost 
to the processor to have this stamp on his 
product. 

“We discovered in the mid-1950's, however, 
that a great deal of poultry being sold in 
interstate commerce without Federal inspec- 
tion was unfit to eat and constituted a health 
hazard for the public and also for the em- 
ployees of the uninspected plant, That is 
why I introduced the first poultry inspection 
bill, proposing the idea of compulsory Fed- 
eral inspection which we finally enacted in 
1957. We recognized that poultry inspection 
was more important as a consumer protec- 
tion than as an industry marketing ald. 
That is why the costs of poultry inspection 
are assessed against all the taxpayers rather 
than against the processors. As a public 
health program, it should be paid for by 
the entire public through taxes levied on 
the basis of ability to pay. The very same 
thing has always been true on meat inspec- 
tion, except for the one year when the costs 
were assessed on the industry. 

SERIOUS CONSEQUENCES 


“Mr. Speaker, my concern over this pro- 
posal in the budget to transfer meat and 


concern is strictly for the consumer. 
processors are required by law to have in- 
terstate shipments of meat and poultry con- 
tinuously inspected for wholesomeness by 
the Federal Government. Charging them for 
this service now provided free by the Gov- 
ernment would mean two things: 

“First of all, it would mean an automatic 


on his ability to pay. A processing fee f 
compulsory service rendered by the Fed 
eral Government would, in effect, be a Fed- 
eral sales tax on the consumer at the re- 
tail level on meat and poultry. Therefore, 
the lowest income families would pay a dis- 
proportionately high share of the cost of 


Federal inspection. That is completely un- 


fair and I am sure it is not President John- 
son's intention. . 

“The second serious consequence of trans- 
{erring the cost of compulsory Federal inspec- 
tion of meat and poultry from the Govern- 


and-fire control over the personnel who did 
because complained about the 
toughness of their decisions In rejecting ship- 
ments or individual birds. When you place 
the financing of a Federal service in the cash 
register of private businesses, you run the 
risk of pressures which are hard to resist. 
After all, if the businessman is paying for this 
service, he is going to insist on a stronger 
voice in the manner in which the service is 
rendered. I can foresee consumers losing 
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faith in the integrity of the stamp ‘U.S. in- 
2 for wholesomeness’ if the inspection 
service should be redirected in philosophy 
from a public health service for consumers 
into a service for business for which business 
pays the cost. 
“REVERSAL OF KENNEDY MESSAGE 


“Mr. Speaker, the proposal in President 
Johnson’s budget for user charges for meat 
and poultry inspection runs exactly counter 
to the recommendation of President Ken- 
nedy in his historic consumer message of 
March 15, 1962, when he recommended ex- 
pansion of meat inspection to include much 
of the meat sold only in intrastate commerce. 
On that same day, I introduced a bill to ex- 
pand the meat inspection service to cover all 
meat shipped into designated major consum- 
ing areas whether across State lines or not. 
One of the main talking points in support of 
this idea was the fact that under it the small 
processors operating only in intrastate com- 

merce could obtain the Federal inspection 
— on the same free basis as interstate 
processors, once they installed the required 
sanitation equipment and facilities. If we 
establish a user charge, the small processor 
who does not now have Federal inspection 
will certainly have no incentive to obtain it. 

“From all of these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I 
urge the President to reconsider this pro- 
posal and order the Budget Bureau to with- 
draw it. In an attempt to save a compara- 
tively tiny fraction of the Federal budget— 
$49 million out of nearly $100 billion—this 
proposal would jeopardize two of the most 
successful consumer programs of the Federal 
Government. I have have called to the atten- 
tion of the President's Special Assistant for 
Consumer Affairs, Assistant Secretary of La- 
bor Esther Peterson, the dangers I feel are in- 
herent in the budget proposal to place meat 
and poultry inspection on a fee-for-service 
basis. The processor will only pass on the 
charges to consumers in the form of higher 
prices, failing unevenly on lower income fam- 
ilies, which now have difficulty enough in 
finding the money for a decent diet.” 


Assistant Secretary of State Williams 
Voices Strong Optimism on Future of 
Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 24, 1964 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include the whole text of 
the address by the Honorable G. Mennen 
Wiliams, Assistant Secretary of State 
for African Affairs, before the Interna- 
tional Affairs Association, University of 
Pennsylvania, on February 15, 1964: 
ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE G, MENNEN WIL- 

LIAMS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 

AFRICAN AFFAIRS, BEFORE THE INTERNATIONAL 

AFFAIRS ASSOCIATION, UNIVERSITY OF PENN- 


In recent weeks, the voices of those who 
feel that independent Africa already is 
doomed to failure have been growing louder 
and more intense. Only a few days ago, one 
columnist made the flat assertions that the 
Communists had taken over“ Zanzibar and 
Somalia, that they are more deeply en- 
trenched than ever” in Guinea and Algeria, 
that their actions in the Congo had cost us 
“hundreds of millions" of dollars, that 
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“somebody” is kicking over the traces in 
Tanganyika and that the future of Kenya, 
Uganda, Togo, and other African nations is 
in doubt. 

Other people fear the United States has 
been lax in the conduct of its affairs in 
Africa. One indignant citizen even wired 
President Johnson that it was “absolutely 
incredible” that we did not declare war on 
Zanzibar because of that country’s treat- 
ment of our diplomats, 

It seems, then, that this is a good oppor- 
tunity to review what actually has happened 
recently in Africa and to put into perspective 
the U.S. role on that continent. Africa has 
problems and plenty of them, but it is mak- 
ing progress, too. In the long run, I am 
optimistic for its future. 

Let’s look at some of the trouble spots 
first. But to begin with, let me point out 
that no one ever expected that Africa's early 
years of independence would be completely 
tranquil. No other group of countries had 
smooth sailing in the first years of their 
national life. What is remarkable is that 31 
new African nations have come to independ- 
ence in the last dozen years with so little 
trouble. With the major exceptions of Al- 
geria and the Congo, the transitional period 
from colonial to independent status was 
achieved in Africa under exceptionally har- 
monious circumstances, 

The vast majority of the peoples of Africa 
face monumental problems of poverty, illit- 
eracy, disease, and malnutrition. They ex- 
pect independence to bring swift changes 
in their conditions of life, and they are press- 
ing their leaders for improvements in every 
field. However, in view of Africa's shortages 
of capital, skilled technicians, teachers, doc- 
tors, administrators, entrepreneurs, and many 
other categories of trained personnel, it is 
next to impossible to make rapid strides to 
improve living standards. And without 
speedy progress, the people are apt to be 
dissatisfied and their unrest is released in 
the form of disturbances. This disatisfac- 
tion with economic and social progress is a 
primary cause of Africa’s recent troubles. 

Above all, however, the Africans are both 
deeply committed to and deeply frustrated 
in problems which we would consider to be 
broadly political. They have intense aspira- 
tions to assure their human dignity and na- 
tional independence. There is no doubt that 
one of their principal ambitions is to achieve 
continentwide freedom and self-government. 
The situation in southern Africa is thus a 
universal cause of dissatisfaction and fer- 
ment. This is where cataclysmic troubles 
could occur. 

Now let’s run through some of the recent 
difficulties beginning with Zanzibar, which 
started out as a nationalist revolution but 
picked up some Communist overtones. That 
country has long been divided between a rul- 
ing Arab minority—roughly 16 percent of the 
population—and a dissatisfied African ma- 
jority. When Zanzibar achieved its independ- 
ence in December, the Arab element was in 
control of the new government, despite the 
fact that the major African party had re- 
ceived 54 percent of the popular vote. It 
was almost inevitable that the dissatisfaction 
of the African nationalists would lead to 


-some kind of an explosion, and such an ex- 


plosion occurred in January. While the basic 
cause of the rebellion was African dissatis- 
faction, it is equally true that pro-Com- 
munist elements helped incite the revolt and 
quickly injected themselves into some of the 
leadership positions. What remains unclari- 
fied is whether the African nationalists or the 
Communist-trained infiltrators will emerge 
in political control. We are watching this 
developing situation carefully, and we are 
hopeful that the Zanzibar Government will 
pursue its own national interests and develop 
n truly nonalined African government. 
Another situation that caused the United 
States concern was the recent series of troop 
mutinies in the east African nations of 
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Tanganyika, Uganda and Kenya. We now 
believe that these situations were motivated 
by economic factors, although there seem to 
be some suspicious circumstances. * 

Fortunately, the wise and swift actions to 
restore law and order taken by the east Afri- 
can heads of state have put their countries 
back under control. Measures have been 
taken to punish the mutineers, and new se- 
curity units are being formed to prevent sim- 
ilar uprisings in the future. 

The situation in Rwanda is less clear be- 
cause of the difficulty in obtaining accurate 
facts about what is happening. There seems 
to be little question, however, that many 
lives have been lost in this clash, which has 
its principal roots in a revolt against a feudal 
system several centuries old. 

The disputed border area between the So- 
mali Republic, Ethiopia and Kenya is an- 
other problem that has roots In the histori- 
cal past. Nomadic Somali tribesmen have 
traditionally resided in the border areas 
between these countries and have migrated 
without regard for national boundaries. The 
Somali Government desires to unit all ethnic 
Somali people, including those in Kenya 
and Ethiopia with the people of Somalia it- 
self. Recently, clashes have broken out be- 
tween the Somalis and Ethiopians along 
their common border. Our Ambassadors in 
both countries have urged the respective gov- 
ernments to seek a peaceful solution to their 
problem, and I have met with the Somali and 
Ethiopian Ambassadors in Washington to en- 
courage peaceful approaches to the dispute. 
We give our wholehearted support to a peace- 
ful solution in the Organization of African 
Unity, in the United Nations or elsewhere. 

With regard to the Somali Republic, let 
me state that the United States does not 
accept the proposition that Somalia is un- 
der Communist control. Somalia has been 
a stable country with many Western ties. 
It has felt, however, that it meeded mili- 
tary assistance for its defense. The United 
States, Germany, and Italy were willing to 
supply what we felt was an adequate sup- 
ply of military assistance; but the Soviet 
Union made a larger offer which was ac- 
cepted by Somalia. Although we feel that 
this arrangement undoubtedly will increase 
Soviet influence in Somalia, we do not be- 
lieve the Somalis willingly will give up their 
independence for Soviet arms. Western na- 
tions are continuing their economic assist- 
ance programs in Somalia and will seek to 
help Somalia preserve its independence. 

Elsewhere in Africa, countries accept So- 

viet and Chinese Communist aid, too. There 
is no question that the Communists exercise 
a degree of influence in some of these coun- 
tries and are constantly seeking to exert 
more. However, the total influence exer- 
cised at this time—while naturally a mat- 
ter of concern—by no means approaches the 
point of control anywhere. As a matter of 
fact, the African sense of independence is so 
keen that it willingly brooks no domination. 
Nevertheless, the West must help African 
countries so that there will be no tempta- 
tion to risk their independence. 
Nov that I have summarized some of Afri- 
ca’s problems, you might ask if I still feel 
hopeful for Africa's future. The answer is 
“yes.” Iam hopeful because of Africa's own 
efforts to move the continent ahead, because 
of the strong free world effort to help Afri- 
cans to help themselves and because of the 
determination of the U.S. Government to 
assist Africa to develop in peace, freedom, 
and stability. 

Although many African nations became 
independent with severe economic handi- 
caps, the peoples of the new nations are 
working industriously to build their coun- 
tries as rapidly as possible. 

Unfortunately, Africa has not yet de- 
veloped an overall set of statistics, so I'll 
rest the case for improvement on a few U- 
lustrative examples. 

Nigeria, which has one-seventh or more 
of Africa’s population, has faced political 


of the needed capital for its $3 billion, 6-year 
development program. Actually, whenever 
Nigeria develops a good project, there are 
generally several industrial countries ready 
to help finance it. 

The following statistics give some idea of 
Progress in Nigeria: 

Its gross national product has risen at an 
average annual rate of 38 percent since 
1950; its total agricultural production—the 
basis of African economies—showed a 23-per- 
cent increase in 1961 over its average agri- 
cultural production for the 1952-54 period; 
in petroleum production, its output rose 
from 552,000 metric tons in 1958 to 3,300,- 
000 tons in 1962; the number of primary 
School children tripled from 820,000 in 1948 
to 2,600,000 in 1958; Nigeria went from no 
Universities in 1947 to 5 today; its commer- 
tial road vehicles more than doubled be- 
tween 1953 and 1962, rising from 10,700 
to 23,900; and its electric power production 
Tose to 660 million kilowatt-hours in 1962— 
8 times the 86 million kilowatt-hours gen- 
erated in 1947, 

The entire continent is an area seething 
with vitality and stirring with determination 
to make good. Africa is rich in natural re- 
sources, and its governments are increasing- 
ly putting that wealth to work for their 
People. For their part, many people are will- 
ing to sacrifice their own gains to assure a 
better life for their children. 

In Kenya, I recall dedicating a new AID- 
Sponsored school, built on land donated by 
the local villagers, who also were providing 
the funds to maintain and operate the 
School. I remember well the warm glow of 
Satisfaction and pride of accomplishment on 
the faces of the Kikuyu men and women 
Whose children were going to be educated 
in that new school. 

While there have been many forward 
Strides taken in economic development, 
health, education and other fields, there are, 
of course, even greater strides to be taken. 
But the promising aspect of the huge job 
ahead is that the people of Africa are willing 
to work hard to bring about progress. 

In the field of political cooperation, I be- 
lieve Africans can take genuine pride in the 
advances that have been made. Although 
Many African nations have not yet cele- 
brated their fourth independence day, they 
have already brought into being an effective 
Africa-wide Organization of African Unity. 

Formed only last May at the important 
African Heads of State Conference at Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia, the OAU already has made 
Significant strides in promoting political co- 
Operation among its 33 members. The OAU 
Played a major role in stopping Algerian- 
Moroccan hostilities last fall, and an OAU 
Conciliation Commission is helping to resolve 
differences between those two countries. 

This week an extraordinary meeting of the 
OAU Council of Ministers was held at Dar-es- 
Salaam, Tanganyika, where East African se- 
curity problems and the Ethiopian-Samoli 
dispute were discussed. Later this month, 
the regularly.scheduled Council of Ministers 
Meeting will be held at Lagos, Nigeria, where 
it is likely that such important matters as 
Rwanda-Burundi problems and other topics 
Will be dealt with. This meeting will be fol- 
lowed by the annual African Heads of State 
Conference at Tunis in late spring. 

Another aspect of the OAU’s efforts to 
Solve its own problems was demonstrated at 
the first session of the OAU Educational and 
Cultural Commission at Leopoldville, Congo, 
a early January. That meeting established 

& Programing Committee to draw up a 3- 
year program designed to break down lan- 

barriers, coordinate university educa- 
tion and accelerate scientific and technolog- 
ical education. It also proposed that an in- 
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ter-African news agency be established for 
the continent and planned for increased 
teaching of all forms of African culture. 

That so much has been done in so short 
a time is a remarkable achievement. We 
favor these constructive steps toward African 
unity, and we believe they represent realistic 
progress toward Africa-wide cooperation. 

In addition to what Africans are doing for 
themselves, the nations of the free world also 
are making important contributions to 
Africa's growth. Among the major contrib- 
utors are the former colonial powers—the 
metropoles—who are providing a high level 
of economic assistance to Africa, both uni- 
laterally and through such international 
bodies as the United Nations and the Com- 
mon Market Development Fund. It is read- 
fly apparent that without support of this 
kind from free world nations Africa’s pres- 
ent progress would be slowed down consider- 
abl 

en en Bere the United States be- 
lieves that Africa has a promising future, and 
we are anxious to play a part in its develop- 
ment. Private U.S. groups have been doing 
this for years—American missionaries, 
foundations, business and labor organiza- 
tions, colleges and universities, and civic and 
fraternal organizations. In recent years, 
governmental assistance has been added to 
private efforts to help meet Africa’s needs. 
We now are assisting African nations through 
such organizations as the Peace Corps, the 
Agency for International Development, the 
Export-Import Bank; through exchange pro- 
grams and scholarships; and through our 
contributions to international organizations. 

In his first state of the Union message, 
President Johnson asserted the need for such 
assistance when he. said: We must 
strengthen the ability of free nations every- 
where to develop their independence and 
raise their standard of living, and thereby 
frustrate those who prey on poverty and 
chaos. To do this, the rich must help the 
poor—and we must do our part.” 

In so saying, he continued the great tradi- 
tion initiated by President Kennedy, whose 
genuine concern for Africa and other under- 
developed areas of the world was demon- 
strated so often. 


Over the years we have developed our 
fundamental African policy to encourage 
Africa's political, economic and social de- 
velopment and to assist in the growth of 
peaceful, stable and independent nations on 
that continent. We know that peace and 
security are indivisible, and we want to help 
establish and maintain societies in Africa 
that can make their own positive contribu- 
tions to world peace and progress. 

Despite temporary setbacks and disap- 
pointments, we are confident that the na- 
tions of Africa will become increasingly im- 
portant members of the world community in 
the future, and we believe there are many 
trends in modern Africa that are leading 
that continent’s nations to more responsible 
and prominent roles in world affairs. If that 
motion can be maintained—and I, for one, 
am confident it can—then the world in 
which future generations will live will be an 
inestimably better one for all men. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following news- 

letter of February 22, 1964: 

WASHINGTON REPORT BY CONGRESSMAN BRUCE 
ALGER, Frrrn DISTRICT, TEXAS, FEBRUARY 
22, 1964 

REDISTRICTING 

“One man's vote in a congressional elec- 
tion is to be worth as much as another's.” 
That is probably the most important sentence 
in the Supreme Court ruling on redistrict- 
ing. Justice Black, writing the majority 
opinion, declared: 

“We do not believe that the framers of the 
Constitution intended to permit * * * vote- 
diluting discrimination to be accomplished 
through the device of districts containing 
widely varied numbers of inhabitants. To 
say that a vote is worth more in one district 
than in another would not only be counter to 
our fundamental ideas of democratic gov- 
ernment, it would cast aside the principle of 
a House of Representatives elected ‘by the 
people,’ a principle tenaciously fought for 
and established at the Continental Conven- 
tion of 1787.“ 

As one who believes in States rights I re- 
gret that redistricting has been thrown into 
the Federal courts, It is too bad our Texas 
State officials failed in their responsibility of 
meeting this problem and solving it. They 


obvious political move and was so sta 
the senate action put politics ahead of the 
principle that “one man’s vote is worth as 
much as another's.” 

What has the failure of the Texas Legisla- 


County a population of 1,106,363. 

2. These same -figures show a population 
of 219,637 in the adjoining Fourth District. 

To illustrate how such unequal representa- 
tion affects the individual, consider just the 
appointment of young men to the military 
academies. A boy in the small Fourth Texas 
District has five times a better chance of 
getting an appointment than does a boy in 
adjoining Dallas County. This means that 


The Fifth Texas District has a greater 
population than 15 States and 10 of these 


States are represented by 2 Representatives 
in the House as well as 2 Senators. 
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WORKLOAD OF A CONGRESSIONAL OFFICE 


There is no doubt that eventually Dallas 
County will get an additional Congressman, 
ess of how long it takes to eliminate 
eee the people of the Fifth 
District may be assured that they will be 
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given the best representation it is possible 
for me and my staff to give them. My rep- 
resentation of the people of the Fifth Dis- 
trict is always nonpolitical. I am proud of 
the record of service we have been able 
to maintain in spite of the obvious difficul- 
ties in dealing with the heaviest mall toad 
of any congressional office. 

Prompt attention is given to our case- 
work. This consists of thousands of 
lems of servicemen, social security recipients, 
taxpayers, small businessmen, Dallas indus- 
tries, any citizen who has a problem with any 
one of the many Federal bureaus and agen- 
cies. We receive thousands of requests for in- 
formation material from students, teachers, 
citizens interested in learning about their 
Government. In addition, we answer as com- 
pletely and as promptly as possible the 400 
or 500 letters each day which deal with bilis 
pending in Congress. There is only one 
consideration in this office—service to the 
people of Dallas County—service in handling 
their problems and inquiries, in the work on 
the Ways and Means Committee dealing with 
tax legislation, and on the floor of the House 
in debating measures which affect the lives 
of all of us. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION NEEDED 


I regret the Texas Legislature failed to do 
what was right in I would 
rather not have the Federal Government 
making decisions on voting rules for the In- 
dividual States. Because the States did not 
assume the responsibility the Federal Gov- 
ermment did enter the picture through the 
Federal courts. Now that action must be 
taken, it should not be a court decision. 
Therefore, it is now up to Congress to define 
the rules for congressional redistricting and 
equitable representation. 

BRUCE ALGER, 
Member of Congress. 


Bible Reading in Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24, 1964 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
each Member of this body is well aware 
of the current public concern over the 
consequences flowing from several recent 
Supreme Court decisions concerning the 
offering of prayers and Bible reading in 
our public schools. This spontaneous 
outpouring refiects the conviction on the 
part of a great many citizens who be- 
lieve that while there should be “no law 
respecting an establishment of religion” 
neither should there be anything “pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof,” 
whether by law, court ruling or executive 
decision or interpretation. It is the un- 
understanding of these citizens that 
while religion is essentially a matter of 
private conscience that this is not to 
say that religion has no public relevance 
and importance, Furthermore they hold 
that the so-called wall of separation of 
church and state erected by the first 
amendment in no way sought to prohibit 
the free, voluntary public expression of 
religious wisdom and knowledge. 

A recent significant expression of this 
aroused public sentiment has been the 
action taken by the Michigan Legisla- 
ture in passing Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution No. 1 and, under leave to extend 
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my remarks in the Recorp, I wish to draw 
the attention of my colleagues to the 
petition of the Michigan legislators who 
have requested the Congress of the 
United States to propose an amendment 
to the Constitution stating that “the free 
exercise of religion includes the right to 
offer prayers in public schools.” I hope 
that this resolution will prompt similar 
action by other State legislatures and 
that this concerted effort will finally 
bring about, without further delay, hear- 
ings on the numerous bills now pending 
before the Judiciary Committee. 

The resolution follows: 
STATE OF MICHIGAN, MICHIGAN LEGISLATURE, 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 1 


(Offered by Senators Zaagman, Lundgren, 
Nichols, Youngblood, Jr., Beadle, Younger, 
Rozcyki, Stephens, Lockwood, Leppien, Be- 
gick, Smeekens, Geerlings, Fitzgerald, Mc- 
Maniman, Schweigert, Dehmel, Hughes, 
Porter, and VanderLaan.) 

A concurrent resolution requesting the 
Congress of the United States to initiate 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Resolved by the senate (the house of rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Michigan 
Legislature respectfully request the Congress 
of the United States to propose to the people 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States or to call a convention for 
such purpose, as provided by law, to add to 
the Constitution an article providing that: 

“aRTICLE — 

“Section 1. The free exercise of religion 
shall include the right to offer prayers in 
public schools.”; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and to each member of the Michigan 
delegation in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Adopted by the senate, February 4, 1964. 

Adopted by the house of representatives, 
February 12, 1964. 

NORMAN E. PHILLEO, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
/8/ BERYL I. KENYON, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Two Indiana Newspapers Comment on 
the Water Crisis in Guantanamo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp four thoughtful 
editorials from four newspapers pub- 
lished in the congressional district I 
have the honor to represent. 

The first, entitled “Needed: Detach- 
ment—But Not Marine,” was published 
in the February 2, 1964, issue of the 
Goshen News, follows: 

NEEDED DetacHMENT—Bur Nor MARINE 

The important thing to remember about 
the water crisis in Guantanamo is that it 
was not unexpected. 

Authorities at the base have known for 
years that Castro might at any time order 
the water cut off under one or an- 
other. So they have maintained a 12-day 
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emergency supply, and are prepared to have 
water shipped in from Florida and to supple- 
ment the supply with evaporators aboard 
ships. 

The situation does not seem to cali for a 
detachment of Marines to march out of 
Guantanamo and turn the water on by 
force, as suggested by Barry GOLDWATER. 

The kind of detachment really needed is 
one of firm patience, born of confidence in 
the rightness of the American position. 

The water shutoff is not a showdown be- 
tween Castro and the United States—at 
least, not yet. It is not an attempt to force 
the United States out of the base, which 
Castro knows surely would not work, but is 
pure and simple harassment under the guise 
of protesting the arrest of 36 Cuban fisher- 
men in U.S. waters. 

This new development is the Cuban ver- 
sion of the Berlin blockade of 1948-49. In 
this instance though, the logistics involved 
in supplying the base are infinitely simpler 
and the Guantanamo population of some 
10,000 cannot be compared with the 2% 
million people in West Berlin. 

But like the blockade, the “Battle of 
Guantanamo” will be decided not by any 
physical confrontation of the United States 
with Cuba but by American determination 
and, hopefully, the backing of world opinion. 

Barring an actual invasion of Guanta- 
namo by Cuba or direct attack on US. 
citizens, the course for the United States is 
one dictated by quiet strength and calm 
dignity. 


The second editorial, “Panama to 
Guantanamo,” was published in the 
February 13, 1964, issue of the Michigan 
City News Dispatch. 

PANAMA TO GUANTANAMO 


It would be laughable, if it were not so 
serious, that these are times when a small 
country can easily pick on a big one. 

Woe to the larger country—especially if 
it’s name is the United States—that has any 
uncorrected problem in its oversea relations. 

The small country with a grievance has 
only to accuse and make a move.. The Com- 
munists are ready to apply hot pokers on 
the spot and to unleash their propaganda 
machines from here to there, 

Nonalined countries, particularly small 
ones, are prone to sympathize at once and 
without thinking very much, There is an 
international Incident and the big country— 
the United States, of course—finds its re- 
putation and, what is more important, its 
leadership, widely assailed. 

These are serious matters when the United 
States is not without some faults, and yet 
it carries the major burden of protecting the 
entire world against the Communist aggres- 
sor. Its leadership of the free world is too 
important to everyone to be constantly cov- 
ered with tarnish whenever something much 
smaller goes wrong. 

This was the story of the Panama incident, 
which was significant in itself and worthy 
of correction all around but has become an 
international weapon against the United 
States in the cold war that is all out of 
proportion, 

Now the Communits Cuban leadership and 
its ally Pravda, which is always in readi- 
ness, have moved in, The evidence suggests 
that they saw in the irritation that followed 
Panama a good chance to score off the 
“American imperialists.” x 

They appear to have staged a deliberate 
violation of a Florida fishing law—not yet 
tested in the courts—which had been aimed 
specifically at the Communist leadership of 
Cuba. This gave pretext for touching a sen- 
sitive American political and national nerve 
at Guantanamo. A fizzing reaction from 
American patriots was assured and splendid 
fodder for Communist p da mills 
around the world. Press the button, make 
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the big country angry and irritate the rest 
of the world against it. 

The free world has been growing more 
Sophisticated about this sort of thing. 

We hope and are inclined to think the 
Communists have misjudged this case. The 
reaction of American public opinion to the 
Panama affair was both reasonable and eager 
to improve what was an unfortunate situa- 
tion all around. This must have been un- 
derstood by a good many people overseas. 
Now the Cuban and Soviet effort to exploit 
the situation and make a wholly dispro- 
Portionate noise over Guantanamo is too 
contrived to be wholly successful. It could 
Prove a boomerang. 


The third editorial, “Castro and 
Water,” was published in the February 
11, 1964, issue of the La Porte Herald- 
Argus. 


CASTRO AND WATER 

Castro turned off the water faucet to the 
Guantanamo Naval Base but he has no in- 
tention of fighting Uncle Sam at the base. 
Trying to oust the United States is far from 
his thoughts. That makes sense, as his 
chances of pushing the United States into 
the sea there are about as good as a tropical 
ski jumper's at the Winter Olympics, 

The water turning off incident actually 


snip tweaking our nose again.” 


Cuban economy. 
Other than that, the situation remains 
about as before. 


| 
| 


business with Soviet Russia and Iron Curtain 
Business is just simply business. 
Castro, while beset by many domestic 


He can be expected now to exploit the arrest 
of the Cuban fishermen seized in U.S. terri- 
torial waters. And if the State of Florida 


WATER cries of “send in the Marines” are not 
Only childish and wild but morally inde- 
fensible. These are not the days of Teddy 
Roosevelt and the white man’s burden. We 
live in a world when might no longer makes 
right where big and little nations are con- 
cerned. To send in the Marines would be to 
tumble down the whole edifice of U.S. pres- 
tige and collaboration in Latin America. 
And in a nuclear age it would be also to risk 
the holocaust. 


The fourth editorial, “Scheme To Test 
Johnson,” was published in the February 
11, 1964, issue of the South Bend Tribune. 

SCHEME TO TEST JOHNSON 

The evidence is convincing that the in- 
trusion of Cuban fishing boats into the terri- 
torial waters of Florida was no accident, but 
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in fact part of a scheme to test the mettle of 
the new Johnson administration. 

Why else would the boats have 
radioed Havana that they were well inside 
the 3-mile limit? The Cubans were well 
aware that the message would be inter- 
cepted—that it amounted to a call to the 
U.S. Coast Guard to swoop down on the 
four-boat Cuban fleet. 

Under normal circumstances, the crews 
would have attempted to steal to sea. 

Why else would Fidel Castro issue an ulti- 
matum to the United States to release the 
captured crews within 45 minutes or face a 
shutoff of the fresh water supply to the 
Guantanamo Naval Base? 

He knew very well that nothing could 
be done in 45 minutes and that he could 
then shut off the fresh water supply to the 
American base and claim justification. 

It was a neat trick to focus world atten- 
tion again on the presence of the big 
American naval base on Cuban soll at the 
very time that Washington is having trouble 
with Panama on a similar matter and is be- 
deviled elsewhere by a wave of anti-Ameri- 
canism. 

To this extent, Castro has succeeded. 

But if Castro thought he could humiliate 
the United States through a swift capitula- 
tion to his ultimatum he was sadly mistaken. 

He has been told that he can keep the 
water he denied with a magnanimous offer 
to turn on the tap an hour a day for the 
benefit of women and children. He has 
been told that we will make the base self- 
sufficient where the fresh water supply is 
concerned. This is a polite way of telling 
him that we don't intend to be pushed out of 
Guantanamo—now or in the foreseeable 
future. 

And as for the Soviet interference, we may 
as well tell them what General McAullffe told 
the Germans when they called for the sur- 
render of an American force at Bastogne: 
Nuts. 

Meanwhile, Florida should treat the 
Cubans taken from the fishing boats as 
any other batch of law violators would be 
treated. 


Book Larnin’ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 24, 1964 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, recently a 
group of economics professors in the New 
York area launched a campaign directed 
against the quality stabilization bill. The 
professors published a purported “fact 
sheet” designed to show that enactment 
of the quality stabilization bill would be 
bad for business, the consumer and the 
national economy. 

Those of us who favor quality stabi- 
lization are all too familiar with the mis- 
leading statistics and conclusions cited 
by the professors in their argument 
against the bill. As has been pointed 
out, these arguments seemingly follow, 
slogan for slogan, the propaganda line 
generally put forth by the special interest 
opponents of quality stabilization. 

But in view of the academic attack on 
this legislation, I was reminded of a clas- 
sic column concerning the pitfalls some- 
times involved when professors deal with 
the flesh and blood economic world of 
the marketplace. The column, entitled, 
“Economics Book Larnin’ Sure Swells 
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Unemployment,” is in a humorous vein 
from Billy Rose's syndicated newspaper 
column, but the insight it offers is never- 
theless rewarding. With unanimous con- 
sent, I insert. it into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

For the past 20 years a friend of mine in 
Indiana has been selling hamb and 
making a right pretty dollar at it. He's hard 
of hearing, so he never listens to the radio 
and he’s had so much trouble with his eyes 
that he never looks at a newspaper. But the 
hamburgers he sells are good hamburgers 
and so his inability to keep up with the 
times has never interfered with his business. 

A few weeks back the old man's son got out 
of college after majoring in economics and 
when he got home he said, “Pop, I think you 
ought to start watching your 
European situation is all messed up and 
we're beginning to feel it over here. Accord- 
ing to the Dow-Jones index, this country is 
facing a big depression.” 

“I don't know this Dow Jones,” said his 
father, “but any friend of yours is a friend 
of mine. Besides, you figure to know what 
you're talking about, seeing as how you'yo 
been hanging out with professors for the past 
4 years.” 

The next morning the old man canceled 
the billboards on which he had been adver- 
tising his roadside stand for years, and that 
night switched off his neon sign at 8 o'clock. 
And a week later he laid off most of the girls 
who had been carrying the trays out to the 
cars. 

Encouraged by these savings he next elim- 
inated his famous piccailli sauce, stopped 
throwing the stale buns away, and substi- 
tuted cheap meat for the U.S. prime he had 
always used. This only capital investment 
was for a newfangled gadget guaranteed to 
get 20 slices out of an onion. 

Well, last week his son’s predictions had 
all come true. In fact there was one day 
when not a single car drove up to the stand. 

“Thanks for tipping me off,” said the old 
man to his son that evening. ‘There sure is 
one helluva depression in this country.” 


Harry Kalich 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1964 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure and a privilege to join with my 
colleagues in paying tribute to Harry 
Kalich, a neighbor of mine in Queens 
County, N.Y. 

We in the community recognize him as 
an outstanding leader in all fields bene- 
ficial to the community in which he re- 
sides, and we wholeheartedly approve 
his unselfish efforts as a leader and moy- 
ing spirit in these activities. l 

Prior to coming to Washington, Harry 
served with distinction in the ofice of 
the Sheriff of Queens County, as deputy 
tax appraiser in the State tax depart- 
ment, and as commissioner of motor 
vehicles for Queens County. 

Harry came to Washington in 1945 
and took over the job as tally clerk of 
the House of Representatives, where he 
has earned the respect of all Members. 
During this time we have found him able, 
courteous, most cooperative, and friend- 
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ly, and we appreciate the dignified man- 
ner in which he conducted the office of 
tally clerk. 

Certainly, he has earned his retire- 
ment, and my hope is that he and Mrs. 
Kalich will enjoy many years of leisure 
and happiness. 


A College Grows in Hayward 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1964 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the great achievements 
in the State of California is the manner 
in which higher education is being de- 
veloped through a dynamic program of 
State colleges. 

With California’s astounding growth 
and the population boom bringing our 
State to the No. 1 position in the 
Nation, there was a demand for ade- 
quate opportunities for higher educa- 
tion. 

The State legislature approved a num- 
ber of new college campuses throughout 
California which are conveniently lo- 
cated near population centers. 

One of these campuses is the Cali- 
fornia State College at Hayward. I am 
pleased to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article from the Oakland 
Tribune of January 12, 1964. 

This interesting story helps to tell why 
California has a higher educational sys- 
tem which is second to none in the 
country. 

The story follows: 

A COLLEGE Grows IN HAYWARD—LITTLE CAL 
STATE Amts AT FUTURE 
(By Carl Irving) 

HaywarD—Little California State College 
is setting standards for the day when 22,000 
students will enroll on the hilltop campus. 

The college has been forced to revise up- 
ward estimates of student enrollment in an- 
other 20 years. But/it wants to hold fast 
to its aim for excellence, and it has just 
received some good news. 

National testing, in competition with some 
140,000 students from many large and prom- 
inent universities, shows Cal State's to be 
considerably above average. 

The recent tests are a measure of the 
caliber of the students, the quality of their 
courses and their professors. 

GOALS MADE CLEAR 

Long before the college moved to its new 
and stately setting on a steep hill above Hay- 
ward, its goals were made clear. President 
Fred F, Harcleroad, working in a cramped 
high school office, said in 1959: 

“I believe we can provide a program for 
students to raise the level of excellence.” 

Cal State has a current enrollment of 2,400 
students, with an additional 1,000 expected 
next fall when it adds a sophomore class 
and becomes a 4-year college for the first 
time. 


THREE HUNDRED DIVERTED 


The new students will include 300 diverted 
from overcrowded San Francisco and San 
Jose State Colleges. This diversion will in- 
crease, eventually, to more than 800 a year, 
while regular enrollment swells concurrently. 

It is before this time, that the college 
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wants to set high standards. The president 
puts it this way: 

“We have recruited a superior faculty—80 
percent with Ph. D.’s about twice the na- 
tional average for colleges and universities. 

“We are on the way to developing a top- 
flight liberal arts college with excellence as 
its theme.” 

The quality of the faculty is attributed to 
several reasons, but two are visably evident, 
on clear days, from the campus: The prox- 
imity of Palo Alto and Berkeley, homes of 
two leading universities. 

LURE TO SCHOLARS 


Stanford and the University of California, 
with nationally renowned libraries, are a lure 
to scholars who want to continue research 
while teaching nearby. 

“Colleges in the bay area don't have much 
trouble attracting men from leading eastern 
universities,“ one newcomer to the Cal State 
faculty said. 

“I hear some of my colleagues talk about 
the challenge of a new campus, but I think 
bigger attractions are the cultural stimula- 
tion of the bay area and the nice climate.” 

The faculty roster lists the institutions at 
which professors formerly taught. It is al- 
most a list of the Nation's leading universi- 
ties. 

WELL ESTABLISHED 

Mathematics, physics, and psychology al- 
rendy are well established, with some re- 
search underway, sponsored by grants from 
the National Science Foundation. 

A $150,000 computer center is set up and 
& master of science degree is offered in 
mathematics. A master of arts degree is 
offered in English. 

There is emphasis on languages, with 
Spanish and French offered as majors, Ger- 
man, Arabic, Hindu, and Russian will be 
offered later as majors. 

The college offers a year-long survey course 
on the history of western culture modeled on 
that at Stanford University. All students 
are required to take junior and senior dis- 
cussion classes, where they will be tested on 
their competence in biological and physical 
sciences, the humanities, and social science. 

AMPLY STOCKED 

The library already contains more books 
than some State college libraries which were 
established before World War I. 

Some of the leading professors include Dr. 
Virgil Salera, former senior economist at the 
American Enterprise Association in Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Dr. Andrew Guthrie, former head 
of the US. radiological defense laboratory at 
Hunters Point. 

Dr. Theodore Roszak, former member of 
the Stanford history faculty, Dr. Douglas L. 
Peterson, authority on Renaissance litera- 
ture, also from Stanford; Dr. Edward Ham, 
professor of French literature from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and Dr. Arnold P. Biella, 
English scholar from Fresno State College. 

RESIDENTS BENEFIT 


Harcleroad also notes that residents in 
nearby communities will benefit. 

“There already are excellent music and 
drama programs and outstanding speakers. 
In addition, people nearby can enroll for 
part-time studies.” 

Construction plans move ahead as quickly 
as money is made available. Only two 
buildings—the Fine Arts and the Science 
building—have been erected on the scarred 
hilltop so far. But construction of a $2 
million music building will start in about 
2 weeks. 

It will be a circular, two-story structure, 
with a view of the bay plain. 

Just below the summit, work goes for- 
ward on playing fields, beside a newly con- 
structed. fieldhouse. A $25,000 landscaping 
project, to be finished by springtime, will 
cover over some of the presently bare slopes. 
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SERIES OF POOLS 


The master plan will provide lots of open 
space between the buildings on the 365-acre 
campus, but these will be made more attrac- 
tive with, a series of pools surrounded by 
foliage, each typical to a different section of 
the State. 

The contemporary architectural lines will 
be followed in construction of the tall 
Ubrary building shaped somewhat like the 
United Nations secretariat. This theme 
building will rise at the edge of the hilltop. 

But all this is still years away and mean- 
while, campus deans have to see how they 
can keep providing enough space for all the 
students. The cafeteria. is temporarily in 
the fine arts building and English students 
take classes in laboratories designed for 
science students. 


CROWDED AREA 


The library is crammed onto the main 
floor of the science building, and student 
assemblies have to gather in the beginnings 
of an outdoor amphitheater, rain or shine. 

“Still, it's better than designing buildings 
which are intended for general use and then 
have to change them all after everything ts 
built,” said one planner. 

“This way, we can eventually move every- 
body into a building designed for his field 
of study. We are very lucky to be able to 
start from scratch, with a master plan.“ 

There is lots to do in the way of plan- 
ning, even so far afield as considering the 
site of the nearest station for the future 
Bay Area Rapid Transit 2 

But there is also quite a lot of building 
of such things as faculty and curriculum. 

“You know.“ said one harried dean, peo- 
ple have this idea of a leisurely campus life. 
Well, we are in here all day and we come 
back for more at night.” 

AIMING FOR BEST 

Then he added: “Fortunately, nobody 
minds because there aren't any well-worn 
grooves yet, And we're aiming for the best.” 

This aspiration is reflected repeatedly, 
even in such superficial things as the nick- 
name of the college—the “Pioneer,” a space 
vehicle. 

And it was with approval of students and 
faculty that the college was renamed “‘Cali- 
fornia State College at Hayward” last fall. 

“Several other State colleges are imitating 
us and changing their names, but we were 
the first and maybe it will stick—we'd like to 
be known as just ‘Cal State,“ said one fac- 
ulty leader. 

Alameda County, which once led the State 
in number of young people who never made 
it to college, now has one of the most aspir- 
ing members of the State college system. 


Soviet Anti-Semitism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10,1964 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, at 
a meeting of the Jewish Community Re- 
lations Council of Greater Pittsburgh, on 
February 10, 1964, the following resolu- 
tion on Soviet anti-Semitism was unan- 
imously adopted: 

The Jewish Community Relations Council 
of Greater Pittsburgh deplores the continu- 
ing discrimination against Jews by the Gov- 
ernment of the Soviet Union. It notes that 
Official restrictions deny them freedom of 
worship, and increasingly destroy their cul- 
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tural traditions, religious practices and Jew- 
ish education; it being noted that the 
USSR. Constitution permits free exercise 
of distinctive religious and cultural practices 
pT other nationalities and religious minor- 
ties. 

We, therefore, call upon the Soviet au- 
thorities to fulfill their stated purpose of 
equality and support of human rights by re- 
Storing to the Jews of that country their 
rights to sustain their religious beliefs and 
Preserve their cultural traditions. 

We call upon the Secretary General of the 
United Nations to use his good offices to the 
end that the virtual spiritual genocide of 
Soviet Jewry shall not be fulfilled; and we 
call upon the officials of the Government of 
the United States to take the necessary steps 
to protest against this evil. 


To Chimbote, Peru, People-to-People 
Program Is “El Milagro de Pensacola” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


+ OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24. 1964 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an article entitled “To Chimbote, 
Peru, People-to-People Program is ‘El 
Milagro de Pensacola, which appeared 
in the Pensacola News Journal, 
February 2. A group of civic-minded 
Citizens sponsor the Pensacola “People- 
to-People” program. 

Under permission granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks on February 24, I sub- 
mit herewith for reprinting in the Con- 
GRESSIoNAL Recorp the following: 

To CHIMBOTE, PERU, PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE PRO- 
GRAM Is “Ex MILAGRO DE PENSACOLA™ 


Peru, is not a sterilized statistic. 
It is a specter that prowls among the card- 
shacks and cries out in the pain-taut 
Voice of a neighbor or stares with the dead 
eyes of a little 6-year-old girl. 

This past summer it prowled again, suffo- 
Cating and crippling the Peru- 
Vians with the heavy grip of polio and the 
People settled back in hopeless fear to see 
Who would be left; there had never been any 
Place to run in the barriadas. 

But this time the specter varished. 

Grateful hands nailed up a new sign over 
par little building on the edge of barriada, 

Said: 

“El Milagro de Pensacola.” 

"The miracle from Pensacola.” 

It isn’t a miracle, however, to people in 
Pensacola. It is called, here, the people-to- 
Ple program and the little building by the 

is nothing more magical than an 
Outpatient clinic, staffed by a Peace Corps 
nurse, equipped by the Escambia County 
Medica} Society. 

What halted the specter of polio this past 
Summer was Salk vaccine, also not a miracle. 

The outpatient clinic and a large recrea- 
tion field now rising out of the hot sand 
On the outskirts of Chimbote are the results 
of people in Pensacola being interested in 
People in Chimbote, a crowded seacoast city 
on the Pacific Ocean. 

Pensacolians are interested, frankly, be- 
Cause Capt. H. B. Grow, a retired Navy cap- 
tain, began to make them interested over a 
year ago with talk about a sister city project 
and how people—just plain folks—could do 
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something to squelch a lot of loudmouthed 
Communists in Latin America. 

Captain Grow told Pensacolians—anybody 
who listen: This country can't survive in all 
of Latin America. Its 200 million people 
and its vast sources are captured by the 
Communists. 

He told Pensacolians that they couldn't 
save the continent by themselves, of course. 
It would be irrational to even think 80. 

But, he went on, it could set an example of 
how an American city, with a little work and 
a little cash, could reach into Latin America 
and touch the lives of people in a way that 
would give them a realistic picture of 
Americans. 

It would give them a picture they could use 
as a criterion when the leftist came along 
and set up his anti-American soapbox. 

It would give them a visible demonstration 
that Americans are not enslavers, bent on 
keeping them impoverished for the sake of 
profit, as the leftist around the corner keeps 
saying. 

And Pensacolians listened. 

Pretty soon there was a group of men to 
staff a people-to-people council, there was 
encouragement from the US. Government, 
and before long there was a sister city— 
Chimbote. 

Pensacolians and Peruvians picked an- 
other sister city, too, Miraflores, but it was 
Chimbote that. the work would be directed 
toward. Miraflores was comparatively pros- 
perous and was doing all right by itself. 

What did Chimbote need? 

Chimbote answered, a place for children 
to play, some place for them to go while their 
parents worked all day in the fishmeal facto- 
ries or other business; some place to take 
them out of the barriada for a few hours 
and remind them that their lives were not 
necessarily bounded inexorably and perma- 
nently by those stinking alleys and sagging 
walls. 

Some place to show them a future. 

“All right, we'll build you one,” Pensaco- 
lians said, and they set to work to do it. 

Fundraising is an American art, and Pen- 
sacolians know how to do it as well as the 
next city. Committees have to be set up, 
speakers brought in, local speakers sent 
around the civic club circuit. 

It takes a lot of talking, a lot of letter- 
writing. 

During 1963, the campaign rolled on, not 
with the high-power speed, not even always 
steadily, because for Pensacolians it is not 
the only project they have to complete. 

There are other fund drives, United Fund 
and more. There is the annual celebration, 
the Fiesta of Five Flags. There are schools 
letting in and letting out, vacations to take 
and jobs to come back to. 

And the rest of the world was moving. 
Crises erupted here and abroad. Venezue- 
lans were killed trying to vote. Americans 
died in Asian swamps. A President was 
killed. 

But throughout the year, as persistent as 
a river current, the people-to-people program 
went on, Construction was started and 
funds flowed to the contractor. 

And in Peru, the program was beginning to 
take shape and to have an effect on the Pe- 
ruvians, sparked by what Americans were do- 
ing in their own land. 

A Peruvian donated the land for the rec- 
reation center and after the walls began to 
rise, the Chimbote Lions Club announced 
they would finance a basketball court. 

The wife of Chimbote’s mayor, Mrs. Jorge 
Sarmiento, raised $2,000 and built five chil- 
dren’s playgrounds in the five of barriadas. 

She organized a women's group known as 
the Angels of Mercy who pay monthly dues 
into a fund that finances medical aid for 
special cases. 

International Petroleum Co., was asked to 
bulld a tennis court and Sears of Peru agreed 
to uniform a soccer league. 

This sparking of Peruyian activity is what 
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impresses James H. Boren, a U.S. State De- 
ee specialist, the most. 

assistant to the U.S. coor- 
67. Be FOENN A per 
help is, he 8 the 3 most important 
factor in the Allian 

The U.S. 838 even contributed its 
share to the miracle from Pensacola. AID 
a Government agency, supplied the bullding 
materials; the Peace Corps supplied a super- 
visor; the Peruvians themselves supplied the 
labor; and Pensacola provided the equipment 
and supplies—$10,000 worth. 

Kathy Brown, the nurse who supervises 
the clinic which now treats 35 to 40 patients 
a day, called it a Godsend, after the polio 
scare, 

Words of congratulations and praises have 
poured in upon Pensacolians from both Gov- 
ernments. 

The latest word received is from Thomas 
C. Mann, recently appointed Assistant Secre- 
tary of State in charge of Latin American 
affairs. 

“The people of Pensacola are to be con- 
gratulated for their interest and initiative 
in extending meaningful direct assistance to 
the people of Chimbote,” he wrote people-to- 
people officials. 

Boren is also pleased that Pensacola's ex- 
ample has spread to other cities. He said 
interest has been expressed by cities in 22 
States in the program within the last 4 
months. 

Captain Grow recently received a letter 
from Delos Hamlin, head of a group in Oak- 
land, Mich., which has established a program 
with the people of the Cauca Valley of Co- 
lombia: 

“We salute you,” Hamlin said, and invited 
an ee of ideas. 

The American Society of Peru—a group of 
American businessmen there—cabled: “Pro- 
gram exemplifies a well-planned and well- 
organized sister city relationship. No more 
pragmatic evidence is required to show what 
may be accomplished through the dedicated 
efforts of private individuals with the whole- 
hearted support of U.S. aid and the Peace 


“Saludos, Captain Grow and the people of 
Pensacola, for a job well done.” 

But all these indications of success don’t 
mean the Pensacola people are sitting back 
and resting. 

The contractor working on the recreation 
center has caught up with the funds and a 
final push is needed to complete the project. 

Captain Grow and other people-to-people 
officials feel confident the money will be 
raised. 


When it is, the recreation center will be 
dedicated in March. 

And Americans, who are used to being 
called ugly, will find that winning the cold 
war is not the impossible task it sometimes 
seems. 

To prove it, they can go to Chimbote and 
a particular barriada. 

The inhabitants of these shanty towns 
gravitate toward leaders and from the house 
of one of the leaders flies a proud symbol of 
this particular leader's friend: The flag of the 
United States of America, 


For Dixie“ Honor—South Carolina 
General Assembly Adopts Resolution 
to Camden Band 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1964 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to call the attention of the Con- 
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gress and the Nation to the accomplish- 

ment of merit and deserving praise by 

the Camden, S.C., band director, Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Basden, school superintendent, 

Mr. J. C. Walton, and the Camden High 

School Marching Band. Recently this 

band marched in the Mardi Gras Parade 

in New Orleans, La. and was chosen “The 

Greatest Band in Dixie.” In keeping 

with the salutation which I feel they de- 

serve, I include in my remarks an article 
from the Camden, S. C., Chronicle of 

Wednesday, February 19, 1964, reciting 

the resolution of the South Carolina Gen- 

eral Assembly giving deserving honor and 
praise to the band, its members and its 
mentors. 

The article is as follows: 

For “Dryw” Honor—SovrH CAROLINA GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY ADOPTS RESOLUTION TO 
CAMDEN BAND 
The South Carolina Senate and House of 

Representatives haye adopted a resolution 

the Camden School 
Band on being chosen “The Great- 
est Band in Dixie” at the recent Mardi Gras 

Parade in New Orleans, 

Kershaw County Senator John C, West au- 
thored and introduced the resolution in the 
senate last week. The senate passed the 
resolution last Thursday and the house of 
representatives concurred, yesterday (Tues- 
day). 

The resolution: 

“S, 643, Mr. West: A concurrent resolu- 
tion commending the Camden High School 
Marching Band and its director, Willlam H. 
Basden, on being selected’ as the greatest 
band in Dixie. 

“Whereas the Camden High School March- 
ing Band earlier this year, in competition 
with bands from throughout South Carolina, 
defeated all rivals to emerge as the State’s 
No. 1 marching band; and 

“Whereas the Camden High School March- 
ing Band and its director, William H. Bas- 
den, on Sunday, February 9, took the big 
step when in New Orleans, the city that is 
no stranger to great bands, it matched pre- 
cision steps and martial music against 18 
of Dixie's finest bands from 14 States and 
marched straight into the hearts of the 
judges who acclaimed it the ‘greatest band 
in Dixie’; and 

“Whereas Camden High's ‘greatest band in 
Dixie’ was invited to New Orleans where it 
received a resounding reception as its stir- 
ring renditions quickened the pulse and set 
the feet of Mardi Gras celebrants to tapping 
as it marched down New Orleans’ Canal 
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Street in the parade with martial airs that 
spanned the years from John Philip Sousa’s 
‘Stars and Stripes,’ to Meridith Willson’s 
76 trombones’; and 

“Whereas the general assembly appreciates 
the necessary time, energy, and dedication of 
the members of the Camden High School 
Marching Band, and the limitless tenacity, 
patience, and faith of Director Basden to 
mold into one coordinated and harmonious 
unit the 67 members that compose the ‘great- 
est band in Dixie’; and 

“Whereas the general assembly desires in 
behalf of itself and the citizens of South 
Carolina to extend the heartiest congratula- 
tions to the Camden High School Marching 
Band and its director, William H. Basden: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate (the house of rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Camden 
High School Marching Band and its director, 
William H. Basden, be congratulated and 
commended on being selected the ‘greatest 
band in Dixie.“ This is an outstanding 
achievement and all the citizens of the State 
of South Carolina are justly overcome with 
pride in the accomplishments of these young- 
sters under the superb leadership of Director 
William H. Basden; be it further 

Resolved, That coples of this resolution be 
forwarded to William H. Basden, director of 
the band, and J. C. Walton, superintendent 
of schools at Camden.” 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 


usual number. Nothing in this section re- 


lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 
Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 


‘proposed printing upon the estimate of the 


Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


February 24, 1964 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25: percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may suthorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recor should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
o 15 85 (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Address of Hon. Endicott Peabody, 
Governor of Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, may I take 
this opportunity to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Members of the U.S. Congress 
an address delivered by the Honorable 
Endicott Peabody, Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, Monday, February 24, 1964, be- 
fore the National Housing Conference, 
Hotel Statler Hilton, Washington, D.C. 
His Excellency the Governor has brought 
to the attention of those attending the 
Conference the great accomplishments 
made in housing in the Nation and in 
Particular in the Commonwealth of Mas- 
Sachusetts. As one of those who had the 
Privilege of sponsoring housing legisla- 
tion enacted into law as a member of the 
great and general court in Massachu- 
Setts, and also as a former member of 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
in the U.S. Congress, I take great pride 

his remarks. Coming from the 

forward-looking Commonwealth of Mas- 
Sachusetts, I am indeed happy to have 
the opportunity to have this address in- 
cluded in the Record so that all Mem- 
bers of Congress may have the benefit 
of the distinguished Governor's thoughts 
on this important subject. The address 
follows: 

ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE ENDICOTT PEA- 
BODY, GOVERNOR, THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, BEFORE THE 33D ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL HOUSING 
CONFERENCE, HOTEL SraTLtER HILTON, 
Wasuinoton, D.C. 

It is a pleasure for me to be with you to- 
day and to bring the greetings of the Com- 
Monwealth of Massachusetts to this gather- 
ing both individually and collectively. 

It is an honor to be part of your 33d 
annual meeting here in the Nation's Capital 
and to participate in its activities. 

I wish to take this occasion to congratu- 
late and commend your organization and its 
membership for the impact for good which 
you exert nationally, within your respective 
States, and your respective communities. 
Much has been accomplished, through your 
efforts and influence, for effective legislation 
in the fields of housing, urban renewal, and 
community development. 

Our late President, John Fitzgerald Ken- 
hedy, left his mark in every facet of Ameri- 
Can Government. He wil be remembered 
for his efforts: to expand urban planning and 
renewal; to give Cabinet status to the agency 
Concerned most with urban problems; to 
launch a new program of Federal aid to 
Metropolitan transportation facilities; and to 
Provide effective assistance to depressed 
areas. 

President Johnson now carries forward 
the same torch of leadership. We who speak 
for State and local government welcome 
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the opportunity to support the President's 
programs in a real partnership for progress, 
As the Governor of a great State—and an 
urban State—I see no threat to State sov- 
ereignty in such a partnership. Instead, I 
believe it is fully consistent with our basic 
constitutional heritage to explore practical 
solutions for tangible problems. What we 
must do is to avoid doctrinaire approaches 
and doctrinaire solutions which generate 
much heat, very little light, and no benefit. 

We welcome the President's leadership in 
the struggle to insure lawful equality for all 
our citizens. In Massachusetts we have the 
most comprehensive and effective State leg- 
islation prohibiting discrimination in hous- 
ing and job opportunity. 

We welcome President Johnson's summons 
to a great crusade against poverty in Ameri- 
ca. We endorse the need to strengthen and 
to expand the scope of the Federal area re- 
development program. 

We welcome the sense of humanity and 
the sense of justice implicit in President 
Johnson’s message on housing and com- 
munity development. 

Yet, I would suggest that the enactment of 
Federal programs is not enough. Each of 
our 50 States has its own responsibility 
which it must exercise in terms of its own 
needs and circumstances. For example, in 
Massachusetts we have tried to anticipate 
the President’s recommendation for a de- 
partment of housing and community de- 
velopment. I have recommended to our 
great and general court—the Massachusetts 
Legislature—the establishment of a reor- 
ganized economic development agency en- 
compassing public housing, urban renewal, 
regional and local planning assistance, in- 
dustrial development, tourist promotion, for- 
eign trade, and science and technological 
development. We foresee such an a 
joining with its Federal equivalents in a co- 
ordinated attack on pockets of economic 
distress and urban blight. Experience across 
the Nation indicates that the fragmented ad- 
ministration of isolated programs diminishes 
their potential maximum contributions. 

It is imperative that our State govern- 
ments remedy their inadequate support of 
municipal and metropolitan needs. Just as 
we seek equality of partnership with Wash- 
ington, we must offer a similar relationship 
for the common good to our cities. We have 
recently opened a Washington office of the 
Commonwealth to assist both our State 
agencies and our cities and towns in draw- 
ing effectively upon available Federal aid. 

Since the Housing Act of 1937 which saw 
the start of federally aided public housing, 
and the Housing Acts of 1949 and 1954 which 
brought about urban redevelopment and 
community planning, and the Housing Act 
of 1956 which provided for specially planned 
and designed housing for our elderly citi- 
zens, great strides have been made but we 
have yet much to accomplish both at the 
Federal and the State levels. 

Today in our country there are approxi- 
mately 18 million persons 65 years of age 
and over, which is 10 percent of our popula- 
tion. In our own Commonwealth there are 
close to 600,000 persons 65 years of age and 
over representing over 11.3 percent of our 
population. Due to the many advances in 
medicine, getriatrics and gerontology (the 
study of the aging), the lifespan today is— 
on the average—25 years greater than it was 
60 years ago. As the years go on, the in- 
crease in the elderly population will be far 


greater than the increase in the overall pop- 
ulation. 

Since 1953 Massachusetts has been pro- 
viding specially planned and designed hous- 
ing for persons 65 years of age and over of 
low income, and is continuing to provide this 
special housing at an accelerated. pace. 

These apartments are of modern design, 
one- or two-story garden type, with all fea- 
tures of comfort and safety for the elderly. 
Each apartment consists of a living- 
area, fully equipped kitchen, a full bath and 
bedroom which accommodates a full bed or 
twin beds. They are designed and planned 
for occupancy by a lone individual or a 
couple. 

On July 18, 1963, ever mindful of the needs 
of the elderly within the Commonwealth, I 
signed chapter 551.increasing the guarantee 
for this special housing by an additional $20 
million, thus bringing the total guarantee to 
$125 million. I have further directed that 
this program be expedited and construction 
hastened in every community where there 
is a need and desire for this special hous- 
ing. 
We take great pride in the fact“ that Mas- 
sachusetts leads the Nation in providing, in 
cooperation with our many local 
authorities, special housing for its elderly 
of low income and is both na- 
tionally and internationally for its leader- 
ship in this housing endeavor. 

This is no longer an experiment but a 
way of life with our elderly. Let us keep in 
mind that this is in no way a welfare pro- 
gram for a pauperizing program—it is some- 
thing due the elderly who in their younger 
and productive years were the mainstay and 
backbone of their respective communities. 

Currently there are 106 developments com- 
prising some 4,700 apartments completed and 
occupied in every geographic location 
throughout the Commonwealth, 18 under 
construction, and 19 ready to go out for con- 
struction bid. Over and above these figures, 
there are 83 communities in the early plan- 
ing stage for a first, second, third, and even 
a fifth development, 

Briefiy and simply, I will discuss the leg- 
islation under which this program is oper- 
ated. This housing program is au- 
thorized under chapter 667, an act to pro- 
vide for the housing of elderly persons of low 
income. There are three main parts to this 
act as follows: 

1. The Commonwealth guarantees the 
notes or bonds of local housing authorities 
to construct such housing, as the act now 
stands, up to $125 million worth. 

2. The Commonwealth pays a subsidy or 
annual contribution of 2½ percent based 
on the total development cost of each proj- 
ect, (This is the amount paid to make up 
the difference in the necessary rent to carry 
each and every apartment and thus a rental 
is achieved which the elderly of low, fixed 
Incomes can pay.) Under unusual circum- 
stances, and upon approval and certifica- 
tion of the State housing board to the State 
comptroller, an additional annual contribu- 
tion of 14% percent may be paid. 

3. The period of amortization of mortgage 
is 40 years, in other words, any notes or 
bonds issued by local housing authorities 
must be paid off in 40 years. 

The actual cost of this program to the 
taxpayers of the Commonwealth is slight in 
comparison to the tremendous benefit to the 
elderly. The subsidy for fiscal 1963-64 will 
be approximately $1,200,000, a small percent- 
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age of our overall State budget of some $600 
million, for the same period. 

As the act now stands at $125 million 
guarantee when all housing is constructed 
and receiving full subsidy at 2% percent, 
the yearly cost for providing a new way of 
Ute and happiness for our elderly citizens 
will be $3,126,000 annually. 

The primary purpose of this program is to 
serve the elderly in providing this specially 
designed and planned housing at rents which 
they can afford in order that they may spend 
their added years, God willing, in good 
health, comfort, companionship, and se- 
curity. In providing this housing, the boost 
to the economy of our communities and the 
State as a whole should not be discounted. 

Our theme this morning is “The Needs of 
States and Local Governments for Effective 
Federal Legislation in the Fields of Housing, 
Urban Renewal, and Community Develop- 
ment.” 

The needs of our Nation will be well served 
if President Johnson's programs are enacted. 
His housing and community de- 
velopment legislation is an essential to the 
restoration of our urban centers. His dra- 
matic declaration of war against poverty 
warrants our unstinting support. 

In addition, there are various specific leg- 
islative enactments I believe we should wel- 
come. We require direct Federal aid for 
mass commuter transportation and, there- 
fore, we must back the Williams bill. Soon- 
er or later we must have more effective legis- 
lative tools for dealing with the rehabilita- 
tion of salvagable residential property. 

On the basis of our Massachusetts experi- 
ence I would urge a modification in the Féed- 
eral public housing program to permit a di- 
rect partnership with State government in 
this essential endeavor. Essentially this 
‘would allow the Federal agency to contribute 
by way of subsidy directly to equivalent 
State housing programs where the State pro- 
vides direct financial assistance. To Illus- 
trate, instead of maintaining a competitive 
Federal housing-for-the-elderly program, the 
funds and credit available thereunder—a 5- 
percent annual subsidy—could be con- 
tributed directly to the State program to re- 
duce rentals and to increase the total 
amount of such subsidized housing. Di- 
rect program administration and construc- 
tion responsibility could then vest directly 
in the State housing agency. Naturally, such 
an option would be available only where the 
State government provided a reasonably 
equivalent public housing program, and 
where it made a substantial direct contribu- 
tion toward the cost of the program. 

When we consider the severe problems fac- 
ing other nations, we realize the extent to 
which we must be grateful for our constitu- 
tional and economic Neritage. We can solve 
our problems—given good will and the kind 
of partnership we are considering here. 


Tackle or Tag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, this week I 
received a letter from a constituent and 
respected friend which dramatizes our 
foreign policy difficulties more clearly 
than anything I have seen in recent 
weeks. Mr. Daniel A, Cronin, Jr., who is 
president of the Macbick Co. of Wilming- 
ton, Mass., is a keen student of world af- 
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fairs, and I would like my colleagues to 
have the benefit of his trenchant analysis 
of our current problems. Excerpts from 
Mr. Cronin's letter follow: 

I say again that there is a desperate need 
for someone to spell out what should be the 
objectives of our foreign policy. 

Increasingly, I feel that we can no longer 
expect to lead the world if we will not exer- 
cise the responsibilities and burdens of lead- 
ership. Words alone will not stir Castro 
from exporting communism from Cuba; 
words alone will not prohibit the massacre 
of American missionaries in the Congo; 
words alone will not discourage British ship- 
ments of trucks to Cuba. 

Indced, the old rule, “Put up or shut up,” 
applies in foreign affairs as in most other hu- 
man activities. If we're not going to put up, 
then I suggest we shut up. Loose foreign-aid 
bribery attempts make us the laughingstock 
of the world. We should disengage ourselves 
from alllances which we will not really sup- 
port. 

America must make a cholce between play- 
ing tackle or tag foreign policy. If we don't 
want to play tackle, we shouldn't expect to 
use the big stadium. 


The Queens Plan To Improve Judicial 
Selection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the plan 
for improved selection of judges on State 
courts which has been proposed by the 
Queens County Bar Association in New 
York City, called the Queens plan, in 
my judgment very much merits the na- 
tional attention which it has received. 
I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Record at this point in my 
remarks an excerpt from a recent ad- 
dress given by Nat H. Hentel, president 
of the Queens County Bar Association, 
which decribes the present status of the 
Queens plan. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

Then there is the first practical applica- 
tion in the last election of the “Plan to im- 
prove the selection of judges.” ‘The secret 
balloting of all members with respect to the 
qualifications of judicial candidates and the 
endorsement of one judicial candidate based 
upon the tabulated results have excited the 
attention of all thoughtful lawyers, bar as- 
sociations, and judicial improvement orga- 
nizations throughout the Nation. We have 
spread the responsibility of assessing the 
qualifications of judicial candidates over the 
entire membership of the Queens Bar. The 
plan has received heady praise for the cour- 
age and imagination of our bar from many 
quarters. The plan proves that lawyers will 
fulfill their professional responsibilities with 
integrity under the canons of ethics with- 
out regard to political or other considera- 
tions. A challenge to the right to spend our 
funds to carry out the plan instituted by 
one of our members is now being litigated 
with the friendly support of other New York 
City and the New York State bar associa- 
tions. This is a case of first impression in 
New York, and possibly in the Nation. It is 
a case of tremendous significance to the 
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organized bar of all the United States. We 
are carrying a very important ball in the 
cause of our chartered purpose: “The im- 
provement and facilitation of the adminis- 
tration of justice.” We do not intend to drop 
the ball, 

The adoption of the so-called Queens 
plan has led our bar into taking a leading 
role in the efforts of the coordinating com- 
mittee of the Metropolitan Bar Associations, 
all represented tonight on the dals through 
their presidents or vice presidents. The 
coordinating committee Is now concentrat- 
ing its efforts on establishing standards 
for judicial qualifications for the entire 
city of New York. More will be heard 
of this by the profession and the public 
in the coming months. Personally, I hope 
that these efforts will lead. to a cam- 
paign by all of the New York City bar asso- 
ciations working in unison to win improved 
judicial selection methods in the city and 
State of New York. It ls my personal feeling 
that these efforts should culminate In the 
not too distant future by the calling of a 
State constitutional convention to reform 
the law and Institute improved techniques of 
selecting and electing judges in this State. 
We are not deluding ourselves that our plan 
is the ultimate panacea. It is merely a step 
in the right direction, but only for the short 
haul. The long-range improvements called 
for by the present sophistication of our so- 
ciety will require much more work and a con- 
centration of all of our talents and efforts in 
attaining this desired goal. 


The Tax Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF ONTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on Septem- 
ber 24, 1963, when the House first acted 
on the tax bill, H.R. 8363, I listed the 
inequities which I thought would be per- 
petuated by this legislation. At that 
time, I expressed the hope that the tax 
bill would provide more than an Indian 
summer of growth and prosperity. 

As we approach the hour of final ac- 
tion on this bill, my doubts continue and 
I hope that they are overwhelmed by 
facts and circumstances which will pro- 
vide that the advocates of this tax bill are 
correct in their arguments. 

Following is an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Plain Dealer, Monday, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1964, entitled “The Tax Bill: 
A Risk”: 

Tue Tax Brut: A Risk 

The tax reduction bill which Congress will 
send to the White House this week marks 
a radical departure in U.S. fiscal policy. 

In the face of estimated huge Treasury 
deficits for this fiscal year and the next, 
tax revenues will be substantially cut. Some 
$800 million a month will be knocked off tax 
bills, mainly in lower and middle income 
brackets. 

The theory is that consumer spending will 
bring a boom in productivity and so increase 
industrial activity and employment. A re- 
sultant rise in taxable income will be ex- 
pected to provide revenues to offset the loss 
in the reduced rates and, eventually, pro- 
duce a balanced budget. 

If the expected happens, fine. But If tax- 
payers decide to salt away their savings in- 
stead of spending, or if a spending boom 
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touches off an inflationary rise in prices and 
wages, the effect could be severely damaging. 

Economists are divided on the probable 
effects. A conservative group sees the tax 
bill as a politically motivated fraud. Others 
maintain that the basic principles of the bill 
are sound and that its influence on the 
economy will be healthy. Only the test of 
time will prove who Is right. 

Only time, too, will tell whether the weight- 
ing of the bill’s benefits in favor of the 
low and middle income groups and against 
those in the higher brackets was econom- 
{cally sound. There are some economists 
who feel this weighting may reduce some 
of the expected beneficial effects of the tax 
cut by failing to provide equitable tax re- 
lief to those who have the money to invest 
in new but sometimes risky ventures. 

The Plain Dealer regrets that essential re- 
forms in the taxation structures were almost 
wholly abandoned, Loopholes and prefer- 
ences to 5 interests remain to deprive 
the Treasury of billions of dollars a year. 
There is crying need for revisions in this 
area. 

It must be kept in mind that this bill 
gained wide support in Congress on the 
promise of the Johnson administration to 
curb Federal spending sharply. If spending 
continues to mount, the prospect of a bal- 
anced budget, and of the success of the new 
fiscal policy, is dark. 

The tax bill starts the country on a pro- 
gram which must be considered risky. It 
will require a combination of Government 
Prudence and public—industry; labor and 
citizenry—restraint and understanding to 
make it achieve its long-range objectives. 


Who Gains? The Tax Cut Is Here 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
in reading the National Observer of 
Monday, February 24, 1964, I came 
across an article describing in laymen's 
language the main provisions of the tax 
cut bill. 

I would like to commend this article 
to the attention of my colleagues, and 
any constituents interested in the major 
effects of the tax cut we are supporting 
today: 

Wao. Gas? THE Tax Cur Is HERE 

. The biggest tax cut in history is expected 

to become law this week, in time to begin 
showing up in employee pay checks early next 
month, A final House-Senate compromise 
Graft, almost sure to reach President John- 
Son's desk in its present form. was agreed to 
last week. The bill’s two-stage reduction 
will save taxpayers an average 19 percent on 
tax bills when fully effective next year. Two- 
thirds of the $11.5 billion tax cut will go 
Into effect immediately, retroactive to Janu- 
* Ke 1964. Here are the main features of 

e bill: 


RATE STRUCTURE 

Lowers current individual tax rates, rang- 
ing from 20 percent at the bottom bracket 
to 91 peroent at the top, to a range of 16 
to 77 percent for this calendar year and to 
a range of 14 to 70 percent in 1965 and there- 
after. The present 18 percent withholding 
Trate—the percentage of employee wages now 
held back by employers for taxes—will drop 
to 14 percent 8 days after the bill becomes 
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law. The corporate tax rate, now 52 per- 
cent, will be lowered to 48 percent. 


ITEMIZED DEDUCTIONS 


Abolishes deductions for payment of State 
and local taxes on liquor, cigarettes, and such 
miscellaneous items as hotel rooms and thea- 
ter tickets. Also bans deductions for State 
and local drivers’ licenses and auto-tag fees. 
Still deductible under the new law will be 
State and local taxes on gasoline, plus gen- 
eral sales, property, and income taxes. Esti- 
mated revenue gain: $300 million annually. 

STANDARD DEDUCTIONS 


At present a taxpayer who doesn't itemize 
deductions can claim a standard deduction 
equal to 10 percent of gross income, up to 
$1,000 on a joint return, The new law adds 
an alternative formula, under which the tax- 
payer can claim a $300 deduction for himself, 
plus an additional $100 for his wife and other 
dependents, up to $1,000. This provision will 
remove 1,500,000 low-income from 
tax rolls, Estimated revenue loss: $320 mil- 
lion annually. 

DIVIDEND INCOME 


Under present law, the first $50 of income 
from stock dividends ($100 for couples filing 
joint returns) is not taxable, and an amount 
equal to 4 percent of dividends above that 
amount can be subtracted from the tax bill. 
The new law will raise the exclusion to $100 
($200 on joint returns), cuts the dividend 
credit to 2 percent on 1964 incomes, and re- 
peals the credit thereafter. Estimated reve- 
nue gain: $300 million annually. 

CAPITAL GAINS 


Leaves unchanged the present 25-percent 
capital gains tax on profits from the sale of 
stock or other property. But the law will 
require an executive to hold stock purchased 
under option plans for at least 3 years before 
he sells it, instead of the present 6-month 
minimum, to benefit from the favorable 
capital gains rate, Under a stock option 
plan, an executive receives from his company 
an option to buy a certain number of shares 
of company stock at a specified price. He 
may buy the stock at that price even if the 
market value of the stock rises above it. 

INCOME AVERAGING 

Permits artists, writers, athletes, and others 
whose income fluctuates widely from year 
to year to average their incomes over a 5-year 
period to gain more favorable tax treatment, 
A taxpayer whose income is at least one-third 
greater than his average annual income in 
the 4 preceding years is eligible. Estimated 
revenue loss: $40 million annually. 

ELDERLY TAXPAYERS 

Benefits a taxpayer 65 years of age or older 
by exempting from capital gains taxation the 
first $20,000 of proceeds from the sale of his 
home if he had lived in it for 5 years, re- 
pealing the rule limiting tax deductions for 
drugs and medicines to outlays above 1 per- 
cent of his income, and liberalizing the spe- 
cial tax credit granted to retired couples 
against dividends and other kinds of invest- 
ment income on other joint returns. 

BY THE WAYSIDE 

Omitted from the final bill are several 
revenue-raising proposals requested by the 
late President Kennedy in submitting the 
tax bill to Congress in January 1963. Chief 
among the omissions: 

ITEMIZED DEDUCTIONS 

Would have discouraged the practice of 
itemizing deductions by limiting such de- 
ductions to those in excess of an amount 
equal to 5 percent of a taxpayer's income, 

OIL AND GAS 

Would have had the effect of reducing the 
present 2744-percent depletion allowance to 
22 percent. This and other oil and gas re- 
forms would have raised an estimated $300 
million in annual revenues. 
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CAPITAL GAINS 
Would have eliminated capital gains treat- 


ment of stock options, and imposed a tax on 
capital gains at death. 


Restore Western Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial in today’s issue of the 
Chicago Sun-Times is significant and 
presents a timely warning. Unless the 
United States accepts the challenge of 
leadership, there will be further deterior- 
ation of the Western allied common front 
against communism, with its serious 
consequences. The article follows: 

RESTORE WESTERN UNITY 


Richard M. Nixon’s Peorla indictment of 
the Johnson administration's handling of 
foreign policy, especially the problem of 
Cuba, was an excellent summation of the 
fumble and bumble which has characterized 
the State Department in recent months, 
More importantly, however, the former Vice 
President and 1960 Republican nominee for 
President made constructive suggestions well 
worth consideration. 

Accusing the Johnson administration of 
having hoodwinked and soft-soaped the 
American people about “the most disastrous 
series of foreign policy defeats since World 
War II,” Nixon called for a summit confer- 
ence of Western leaders for the purpose of 
formulating a concerted policy. 

The Western alliance has been fragmented. 
It no longer presents a common front to com- 
munism, The United States goes one way, 
France another, and Great Britain still an- 
other. True, the same might be said of 
Soviet Russia and Red China. Currently, 
they have their differences. Essentially, 
however, they have the same basic policy. 
As has been said, they differ merely over 
the methods to be employed in accomplish- 
ing the undoing of the West. 

The differences among the Western Powers 
are more fundamental. France and Great 
Britain are engaging in definite acts of ap- 
peasement; the United States, on the other 
hand, appeases one day and defies the next. 

The West has lost its common purpose. 

A summit conference of Western leaders 
might be able to achieve unity of purpose. 
If such cannot be obtained, the United States 
will at least know that it has to go it alone 
and knowing can plan and act accordingly. 

“The most urgent problem confronting 
the Johnson administration,” Nixon said, 
“is to restore the Atlantic Alliance so that 
the free world can present a united front 
against communism in Cuba, southeast Asia, 
and other areas.” 

“European statesmen fail to grasp the 
seriousness with which Americans regard the 
continuance of Fidel Castro and his commu- 
nist regime in Cuba. So long as Western 
European nations continue their Cuban trade 
and insist on expanding its scope they can 
anticipate growing resentment in the United 
States. 

They have chosen to undermine U.S. policy 
in the Caribbean. France has, in addition, 
chosen to do likewise in Asia. 

Communism is the only beneficiary of the 
present disarray in the West. 

An effort to resolve differences—to work 
out a common policy—should be made by the 
Western nations. 
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The United States can go it alone. 

The vital question is, Can Western Europe? 

A bit of sober reflection on the part of 
Western European statesmen might provide 
them with the answer which, obviously, is 
they cannot. 

Restoring the unity of the Western alliance 
is, in the long run, far more important to 
the world than maintaining the election day 
unity of Northern and Southern Democrats 
or of seaboard and Middle West Republicans. 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home should also recog- 
nize that it is of greater importance than 
whether he and his Tory Party stay in office. 
Whether President Charles de Gaulle can be 
prevailed upon to recognize anything other 
than France's short-term interests is proble- 
matical. 


That Boston Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday, after less than 1½ hours of dis- 
cussion, the House Committee on Science 
and Astronautics decided to approve the 
report of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration providing for the 
new Electronics Research Center in 
Boston, Mass. This was done without 
receiving testimony from any non- 
NASA witnesses either for or against 
such a center and with only the most 
limited opportunity for debate. 

This action, assuming it is confirmed 
by the Senate Space Committee, will 
launch a facility involying more than 
$237 million of the taxpayers’ money by 
1969 and over $1 billion by 1979. It will 
result in the establishment of a center 
in Massachusetts which will employ an 
estimated 2,100 personnel in the elec- 
tronics field. 

I do not believe that the Congress 
should become involved in site selections 
for Federal facilities. I do, however, be- 
lieve that Congress has the responsi- 
bility to expend the taxpayers’ dollars 
only in a most judicious and necessary 
Manner. There is, in my mind, still 
considerable question as to the need for 
this center. Furthermore, there is con- 
siderable question in my mind as to 
whether, if such a center is needed, as 
opposed to developing additional elec- 
tronics capability at existing centers, the 
criteria used for selecting Boston as the 
site were sound. Specifically, if the peo- 
ple of this country are going to spend 
$20 to $40 billion on a manned lunar 
landing, I believe that we should, at the 
same time, attempt to gain the maximum 
technology utilization and industrial ap- 
plication of the new products, processes, 
and techniques which result from the ex- 
penditure of these research and develop- 
ment dollars. Certainly with the expen- 
diture of vast sum of money on space 
exploration there will be many consumer 
benefits which could accrue to the tax- 
payers apart from the space program. 
However, until and unless NASA and the 
Federal Government make a concerted 
effort to disperse these centers rather 
than concentrate them in two or three 
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areas, there will be no opportunity for 
industry to rub shoulders with Govern- 
ment scientists so that they may eval- 
uate and, hopefully, utilize for the bene- 
fit of the American public the new proc- 
esses, products, and techniques which 
space expenditures are creating. 

The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration and the Johnson admin- 
istration have, in my opinion, made a 
serious mistake. The taxpayers of this 
country will be paying for it for many 
years to come. 

Mr. Speaker, I call attention to the 
following editorials which appeared in 
Missiles and Rockets and the Chicago 
Tribune, respectively: 

THat BOSTON CENTER 
(By Wiliam J. Coughlin) 

We have now entered a suspenseful 45- 
day period in which Congress must decide 
if it will act on the latest recommendation 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration regarding its proposed Elec- 
tronics Research Center. 

Last year, NASA proposed that the $50 
million Center be located in the Boston 
area. Congress asked the space agency for 
further justification of the Center and tts 
location. 

After a series of presentations by 
interested areas, NASA Administrator James 
Webb has reaffirmed the agency's cholce of 
Boston as the preferred site—to the surprise 
of almost no one. 

NASA will be permitted to proceed on this 
basis if the recommendation is not vetoed by 
Congress within 45 days. 

We favor such a veto. 

We favor it on an issue far more funda- 
mental than that of location. We do not 
believe NASA has submitted convincing proof 
of the need for such a Center, 

We have read the space agency's detailed 
justification. We have talked to responsible 
electronics authorities in both industry and 
Government. We have, within the past week, 
talked to corporate officers of a number of 
electronics firms in the Boston area. These 
have been firms which, in some cases, have 
supported the move to bring a NASA elec- 
tronics center to Boston. 

More than one of these officials has ad- 
mitted, in effect: “We do not see any require- 
ment for such a center. But if there is to be 
one, and it appears there is, then we want it 
in the Boston area.” 

The reason for this is frankly expressed 
self-interest. Many Massachusetts electron- 
ics firms at first feared, and openly opposed, 
establishment of the Center in their back- 
yard. The reason: concern over competition 
for scientific talent. 

On further examination, this fear faded 
with the realization that establishment of 
the Center nearby undoubtedly would lead 
to more business for firms in the Boston 
area. Despite NASA pledges that its princi- 
pal concern would be inhouse research, the 
history of such enterprises in the past indi- 
cated it soon would be turning to more am- 
bitious projects. 

It Is not surprising, therefore, that a num- 
ber of Boston area firms have campaigned 
both quietly and effectively in behalf of the 
Center. More of a surprise, perhaps, is the 
fact that some of those who have been most 
active in this campaign will answer with an 
honest negative the basic question of 
whether such a center really ls needed. 

That NASA needs an additional electronics 
capability, particularly one to provide in- 
creased reliability, is not questioned. But 
NASA has not built a convincing case that 
this capability should be isolated in one 
corner of the Nation, far from the NASA 
centers deeply engaged in manned and un- 
manned flight programs. 
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If funds are to be provided for this pur- 
pose, they should be devoted to strengthen- 
ing electronics know-how at the program- 
oriented centers where it is directly appli- 
cable, 

NASA's own, plea in support of the pro- 
posed center, that electronics makes up at 
least 70 percent of each space vehicle, is in 
itself an argument for building this capabil- 
ity at the existing centers, not at an aca- 
demic cell placed conveniently near the fine 
universities of the Northeast. 

A further argument against the proposed 
new facility is that it comes too late in time 
to contribute in any substantial manner to 
the Apollo program. If we can go to the 
moon without it, we can do a number of 
other things without it. Under any NASA 
budget, and particularly under the present 
severely restricted space agency budget, the 
proposed electronics center is a luxury we 
can Ill afford. Congress should act to kill it 
during this 45-day period. 

Our deep concern continues, not only with 
this facility, but with the proliferation of 
organizations in the university, nonprofit 
and Government fields which are doing work 
which can be done more effectively by pri- 
vate industry. 

The necessity of staying in business, and 
showing a profit to the stockholders at the 
end of the year, is a powerful motivating 
force toward an economic and effective 
operation. 

Consider, then, the recruiting advertise- 
ment in the New York Times on January 26 
on behalf of the U.S, naval laboratories in 
the Washington, D.C., area. This offered a 
promising future “free from the job-per- 
manence worries that plague the defense 
industry these days.” 

We suggest you read that novel and inter- 
esting thought again. The naval labora- 
tories—the naval laboratories, mind you— 
are free of the uncertainty surrounding a 
fluctuating military budget. Nor is this just 
research activity. At the naval propellant 
plant, for example, “they manufacture, in. 
spect, test, and deliver missile propulsion 
units, too.” 

Industry frequently concerns itself with 
the role of the nonprofit corporation. Yet, 
Dr. C. W. Halligan, president of Mitre Corp., 
had a word to say in a recent Issue of In- 
dustrial Research which might be very ap- 
plicable to the Navy activity described above. 
He said: “The company must not take on 
work that can be done more appropriately 
by other available sources. The company 
must avoid extending the scope of Its work 
into areas that belong to others. This Is 
especially true of the proper fields of in- 
dustry, such as detailed design and manu- 
facture.” 


We suggest that the Navy, engaging in the 
manufacture of missile propulsion units 
while attempting to lure talent from indus- 
try with promises of freedom from the “job- 
permanence worries” plaguing that same in- 
dustry, is perverting the free enterprise sys- 
tem it serves. 

Someone should be horsewhipped for this, 
as the country editors used tosay. Then an- 
other country implement, the axe, should be 
used on NASA's proposed electronics research 
center, on the U.S. naval laboratories and on 
a great many more of these swollen parasites 
on the free enterprise system, 


POLITICAL PAYOFF 


The Middle West has been shut out again 
in the distribution of facilities of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. Boston has been selected as the site 
of the $60 million Electronics Research 
Center, just as Senator Evwarp M. EENNEDY, 
Democrat, of Massachusetts, predicted 13 
months ago after his election to the Senate. 
He cam) for the seat on the promise: 
“I can do more for Massachusetts.” 
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There never was a chance for an honest 
appraisal of the 50 areas which sought the 
Research Center. The Senate bill authoriz- 
ing the Center contained a provision that 
Boston would be the site. Objections in the 
House caused the removal of this provision 
and the appointment of a committee which 
Went through the motions of considering 
other places. 

By the committee's own standards, the 
logical place for the Center was Chicago 
because it is already the greatest center of 
electronics production and research and it 
has the largest concentration of scientists 
and other skilled persons to staff the Center. 

Eleven universities within 250 miles of 
Chicago produce at least one-third of the 
Nation's doctors of philosophy in the physical 
sciences. Only the New Jersey area rivals 
Metropolitan Chicago in electronics produc- 
tion. No other area approaches Chicago in 
its concentration of facilities to support elec- 
tronics research. 

These facts and others were supplied to 
NASA by committees named by Governor 
Kerner, Mayor Daley, the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce, and others. They wasted 
their time and money in going to Washing- 
ton. The NASA Committee obviously had 
its instructions from the White House. The 
Pretense of considering other cities was only 
an effort to calm outraged middle westerners 
&nd to spray perfume on a rotten deal. 

In an election year, President Johnson sees 
the importance of retaining the support of 
the New England States, which are the head- 
Quarters of the Kennedy family’s political 
domain. He evidently expects the Daley 
machine in Chicago to continue rolling up its 
big Democratic majorities, no matter how 
Shabbily Chicago is dealt with by the admin- 
istration in Washington. 

We are not in favor of using research 
Centers and other Government facilities to 
make political payoffs, but if all other 

are going to be disregarded, it 
is high time for Mayor Daley to remind the 
administration how the Democrats squeaked 
into the White House in 1960. 

The late President Kennedy carried Illi- 
nois by a reported margin of 8,858 votes, 
and at least that many votes were stolen 
in Chicago. He carried Texas by a reported 
Margin of 46,233, probably because 100,000 
Or so votes for Richard Nixon were dis- 
Qualified by Democratic election officials. 

Texas has been rewarded by receiving the 
Multimillion dollar Manned Space Aircraft 
Center at Houston. Illinois has got nothing. 

vor Daley's influence in Washington seems 
to be mostly imaginary. 


Memorial Trees in Freedom Forest, 
Israel, in Memory of the Late Presi- 
dent John Fitzgerald Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
ous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a letter from 
the officers and members of the Jewish 
Veterans Association to Mrs. Jacqueline 
Kennedy, informing her of the planting 
of 100 trees in the Freedom Forest in 
in memory of the late President 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JEWISH VETERANS ASSOCIATION, 
New York, N. F., January 1964. 
Mrs. JACQUELINE KENNEDY, 
Georgetown, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. KENNEDY: This organization has 
planted 100 trees in the Freedom Forest in 
Israel in memory of your late husband, John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy, our beloved President, 
who has done so much for mankind and in- 
ternational peace, and who will live forever 
in our memory. 

Very truly, ¢ 
MORRIS DAHLERBRUCH, 
President. 
PAULA BADMAN, 
President, Ladies Auxiliary. 
LEO GOMPERTZ, 
Honorary President. 
Jack H. Haas, 
Vice Commander. 
LEO STOCK, 
Secretary. 
LEOPOLD LANDENBERGER, 
Honorary President. 


Memory Day for President John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp a moving communi- 
cation from Mrs. Dorothy M. Hosey and 
her fourth grade class at the Delmar 
Elementary School, Delmar, N.Y. 

As the proud grandfather of a little 
boy in another fourth grade, I am privi- 
leged to present the letter from the Del- 
pa children and their teacher. It fol- 
ows: 


DELMAR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
Delmar, N.Y., February 20, 1964. 
Hon. Co! Lro W. O'BRIEN, 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
U.S. Congress, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN O'BRIEN: Mrs. Dorothy 
M. Hosey, fourth grade teacher in the Delmar 
Elementary School, and her fourth grade 
pupils unanimously voted February 19, 1964, 
that the 88th Congress of these United 
States of America read into thelr records 
for the future and expeditious action the 
following resolution; namely, that— 

“November 22 of each year be set aside 
as a Memory Day to be observed throughout 
the Nation in honor of or late and beloved 
President, leader and friend, John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy, in order that it be— 

“A day not of disgrace but a day of honor; 

“A day not of sin but of prayerful atone- 
ment; 

“A day not of desecration but of dedica- 
tion; 

“A day not of destruction but of consec- 
ration; and 

“A day not of forgetfulness but a day in 
memory of the life ideals and accomplish- 
ments of this fine and good man.” 

We respectfully request that a copy of this 
resolution and action thereon be forwarded 
to the 36 of us at our expense (if necessary) 
so that we may learn steps that have been 
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taken on this resolution and if it is pos- 
sible, have it read into this CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorap. Mrs. Dorothy Hosey, the teacher 
was voted by the class to help draw up this 
resolution and letter. We thank you Con 
gressman O'Brten, for your help. We re- 
quest that replies to this letter be sent to 
our teacher, Mrs. Dorothy M. Hosey, in as 
much as she helped us with this resolution 
and thought of it and motivated us so please 
note this in your CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Respectfully, 
Mrs. DozoTtHy M. Hosrr 
(And her fourth-grade class). 

Signatures: Mrs.\Dorothy H. Hosey, teach- 
er; Lauren MacGregor, class president, age 
9%, Bradely Titus, class vice president, age 
9%. Sally Bowker, class secretary, age 9%, 
who thought of the name for this day, Me- 
mory Day for President John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy”;- Debbie Rabetz, Susan Dill, Rita Sil- 
verman, Raym Garinger, Leonard Angerame, 
Mark Kenyon, Duncan Martin, David Paquet- 
te, Mary Bethe Romango, George Seabury, 
Stephen Parrott, Rossman, Billy, Barbie 
Seal, Gispo Linda, Mary Day, Jesse Turner, 
Edward Mendus, Pat Aiken, Ronnie Ed- 
monds, Kathy Stevens, Michael McAuliffe, 
Gordon Hamilton, Stephen Gates. 


Dangerous Games 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Evening Star. 

DANGEROUS GAMES 


Thanks to the interpretations put forward 
by anonymous officials, the world learns that 
President Johnson’s California speech was 
“deliberately pregnant with meaning.” This 
me: ess will be found down in the 
middle of the speech in a sentence warning 
those engaged in on in South Viet- 
nam that this activity is a “deeply dangerous 
game.” 

Perhaps it was necessary to focus atten- 
tion on the phrase, and to suggest that it 
carried a warning to North Vietnam and even 
to the Red Chinese of dire things to come 
unless they behave themselves. For threats 
of this sort have been cheapened by long 
exposure to them. One can hardly pick up 
@ paper without reading something of the 
sort from Messrs. Khrushchev, Mao Tse-tung 
or Castro. It even revies memories of “mas- 
sive retallation“—a warning that supposedly 
was pregnant with meaning, but which long 
since has been all but forgotten. 

The thing about this, it seems to us, is 
that threats are all right—if we mean them. 
The President's comment, with the benefit 
of the interpretations, surely will be taken 
in Saigon as meaning that the United States 
intends to enlarge the war if necessary to 
prevent the Communist aggressors from over- 
running South Vietnam. But is this really 
our intention? 


Can we hope that the South Vietnam 
forces, which have so far been unable to take 


‘care of themselves on home ground, can 


carry the war to the enemy? If not, will the 
Johnson administration, in an election year, 
commit more American forces to the war? If 
so, the purpose should be stated in clearer 
language. If not, then we are guilty of rais- 
ing hopes which, when disappointed, will 
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gravely injure that “image” of the United 
States about which so much has been heard. 

We do not believe that the war in South 
Vietnam has been lost, or that it necessarily 
will be lost even without major American 
intervention. The possibility, however, is 
there, and we must face it. The time may 
not be far off when we will have to move in 
with our own forces or see all of our effort, 
hopes and sacrifices go down the drain. In 
such a situation, mere threats will not be 
enough. They must be accompanied by the 
will to use whatever force is necessary to 
back them up. If the will is lacking we 
should not stake our prestige on empty 
threats. For this, too, is a dangerous game. 


Constituent Says To Clean Up Poverty 
You Must Bend Your Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include a letter 
from one of my good constituents, Mrs. 
Ray Petroski of Spring Valley, II., who 
most eloquently expresses her feeling 
that she is fed up with the President’s 


poverty program. 

Under pressure from the administra- 
tion, an effort to give tax relief to needy 
and deserving college students and their 
parents was defeated in the Senate. 
Among those who voted against the bill 
were Senators who had previously intro- 
duced similar bills. 

Mr. Speaker, I am wondering what 
those Senators, who did not have the 
courage of their convictions, will tell 
their constituents, particularly those that 
think like Mrs. Petroski. 

The letter follows: 

SPRING VALLEY, ILL, 
February 20, 1964. 
Congressman ROBERT MICHEL, 
Eighteenth District of Illinois, 
Washington, D.C. = 

Dear Sm; I write this letter to you on be- 
half of my son and daughter who are college 
students. They were very fortunate in ob- 
taining summer jobs to help further their 
education. It was a severe blow to them 
and to us when so much income tax was 
held from them. Two hundred fourteen 
dollars was paid in by son; only $84 refunded 
to him. I need not tell you what that 
amount of money means to a college student. 
We are hard working people, ambitious and 
efficient, striving to better ourselves. Let's 
stop giving money to people on aid and 
start making them earn it. Let's stop tak- 
ing income tax from college students until 
they have received a bachelor's degree. My 
son worked as a laborer on construction. 
Would these people on aid—I call some of 
them lazy, shiftless bums living on our 
taxes—take a job as my son did? I need 
not answer that question, either. The 
President says we must clean up poverty. 
All he has to do is hand each one a broom, 
pick and shovel, and tell them to bend their 
backs. I do not want to be sarcastic with 
you but I am angered when I think that my 
son working his way through college has to 
pay income tax to aid people too lazy to 
help themselves. The newspapers are filled 
with ads seeking workers, but why work 
when it's handed to you. My four children 
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have earned and paid for every inch of their 
education, as it should be, along with the 
little help we can give them. Others could 
be doing the same, but they are not. We 
must stop these handouts and help those 
who help themselves. I know that we'll all 
be working, all be paying income tax even 
after this letter is written to you, but I just 
had to express my feelings. 
Yours truly, 
Mrs. Ray PETROSKTI, Sr. 


The American Spirit, 1964 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to in- 
clude a fine speech by a young student 
in California, Mr. John Keller, entitled, 
“The American Spirit, 1964.” I recom- 
mend it highly to the readers of this 
RECORD: 

THE AMERICAN Spirit, 1964 
(By John Keller) 


The headline in Thursday morning's paper 
read; “Johnson Vows End to Poverty.” And 
he really did. At first, I couldn't help 
laughing. But after some reflection, it's 
hard to know whether to laugh or cry. It 
is the sort of statement one expects to find 
on the sports page or some other such haven 
of make believe in modern America. It is 
the kind of grandstanding boast typical of 
a Cassius Clay, threatening to KO the 7th 
Fleet in two rounds, not of a President of 
the United States. 

Perhaps it is enough to say that the state- 
ment is patently foolish on its face, and 
move on. For poverty has been, to a greater 
or lesser extent, the companion of man since 
the pride of our first parents defied the will 
of their Creator. End poverty, indeed. One 
might just as well take his trusty rifie and 
aim and fire point blank at original sin. 

But there is something more significant 
and more troubling about a mind and 
philosophy which could produce such a 
statement. It reflects either a cynicism so 
crass that it would trade on the wants and 
hopes of needy people for political profit, or 
a nalvete so profound as to be dangerous in 
such a high office. 

I don’t mean to imply here that Iam either 
campaigning for the perpetuation of poverty, 
or inveighing against compassion for human 
suffering. What I am saying is this: Poverty 
is an unfortunate, but widespread human 
condition and will not be wiped out by act 
of Congress, or Executive order, this year or 
next or in all probability in this century, 
if indeed ever. 

I am saying, furthermore, that those who 
believe that it can are pursuing an illusion. 
That ilusion is twofold. One part consists 
or the belief that any human problem can 
be solved merely by the simple-minded 
remedy of throwing a little money at it. A 
lack of money or of a comfortable home are 
not the only things which make a man poor. 
And many of the so-called poor“ don't 
know they are, don't care, haven't the ca- 
pacity to improve themselves, nor the will if 
they had. 

The second part of this illusion, which is 
actually a cause of the first, is the belief 
that man has only material wants and thus 
can be satisfied with only material solutions, 
No recognition of psychological, spiritual, 
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or moral needs is shown, no realization even 
that they do exist. 

Unfortunately, the Magi of this illusion, 
happen also to be the leading intellectuals 
and political thinkers of our day. Their 
ideas pervade the very marrow of American 
thought in our own time. 

And that is why, I think, we are witnessing 
what amounts to a full-scale retreat from 
reality by the American people with the in- 
tellectuals and opinion molders in the van- 
guard, Having no understanding or con- 
ception of it, they can only engage 
themselves in headlong flight when faced 
with the deeper mysteries of human nature. 

That is why, for example, we have the 
spectacle of Howard K. Smith in a state of 
psychological disintegration when contem- 
plating two murders in 3 days. 

“Heads of state just aren’t assassinated in 
Western Europe,” he moans. And with one 
anguished phrase this Oxford graduate oblit- 
erated from the pages of history the execu- 
tions of Charles II and Mary, Queen of Scots, 
the War of the Roses, the entire French Revo- 
lution, the assassination which began World 
War I, various attempts on the lives of such 
men as Adolf Hitler and Charles de Gaulle 
and some 20 centuries of bloody conflict on 
that sorry continent. 

We are presented, further, with the phe- 
nomenon of our Chief Justice publicly lay- 
ing the blame for our national tragedy on his 
own political enemies before the facts were 
known and after the facts were known and 
proven to be just the opposite of what he 
charged. It was as if he had prepared for 
that moment long and hard and could not 
bear to leave all that good material unused. 

What is most deplorable, however, is that 
millions of Americans still believe him. And 
they believe him because they want to believe 
him, they have let themselves be conditioned 
to believing such things. 

And why? Because for too many there is 
nothing else left to believe, except what they 
want to. We are a nation whose moral com- 
pass has been badly damaged. Our univer- 
sities, our press, our most respected thinkers 
and leaders have spent the last four decades 
flushing out every trace of individual re- 
sponsibility and direction, every nonmaterial 
aspect of human life. And we are left with 
a desire to believe, but nothing to believe 
in, a need to worship but only emptiness to 
fulfill it. 

For it is not emptiness that causes a people 
to defy their national leader and react as if 
they had been deprived of salvation when, 
like other men, his time comes. 

Someone once said that the opposite of 
love was, not hate, but indifference. I think 
perhaps that the opposite of morality is, not 
immorality, but none at all, a kind of moral 
nonalinement. And that is where I think 
we find ourselves today. 

It has for some time been my belief that 
the fact of America during the 1930's mir- 
rored the soul of America during the 1920's. 
What, then, I wonder, can we say of the 
future, and of the soul, the once noble spirit 
of America today? ' 

When half of the world languishes in slav- 
ery and we break bread with their masters. 

When our most idolized actress is a woman 
whose most notable achievement is the de- 
struction of two homes and six marriages and 
whose respect for human love and the happi- 
ness of others is on a par with that of a 
83-year-old child, 

When our press searches hungrily in the 
dark corners of our legislatures for a domestic 
Christine Keeler. And finds her. 

When our Government courts the favor of 
tyrants and international gangsters and be- 
trays trusting allles into the hands of mur- 
derers, 

When our people have the gall to speak of 
peace and prosperity,” while the world is in 
flames and human freedom is threatened 
with extinction. 


Our national tragedy, our national shame 
not that John F. Kennedy was murdered 
Dallas on November 22, tragic though that 

Our national tragedy is that the President 
of the United States was struck down by the 
henchman of an alien, a hostile ideology, 
and the American people haven't the moral 
fortitude to do anything but replace Benja- 
min Franklin on the 50-cent piece. 


is 
in 
is. 


Is Era Ending? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the Newburgh 
News of Newburgh, N.Y., in my district, 
gives a very true picture of what a great 
many people in my district, in my State, 
and in our country, are thinking. 

Mr. Speaker, we believe, and we are 
sure, that this is a proud people and we 
do not wish to continue to play the role 
of Pinwheel Pete or of “He Who Gets 
Slapped.” Patience is a great virtue, but 
Patience will not last forever, nor can 
we endure humiliation indefinitely. 

The editorial follows: 

Is Era ENDING? 

History has a way of looking back at cer- 
tain centuries or eras and dubbing them 
appropriately—the Golden Age of Pericles, 
the Renaissance, etc. 

Without waiting for history, we nominate 
this as the Era of American Patience. 

Never before in the history of mankind 
has a great nation, seeking only to do the 
right thing, quietly tolerated year after year 
of insults, threats, slanders, small wars, and 
murderous provocations. 

We have turned the cheek so many times 
that Uncle Sam could be renamed Pinwheel 
Pete. 

Our embassies have been bombed or burned 
from Cyprus to South America to Indonesia. 

The record shows planned murders of 
Americans in Africa, senseless and anti- 
American rioting in Panama, vilification in 
Ghana, repetitive threats of a nuclear show- 
down from Russia, assembly line efforts by 
Cuba to inspire revolutions with America as 
the whipping boy, a back of the hand from 
Britain which is doing business with Cuba, 
a back of the hand from France which is 
doing business with Cuba and Red China, 
and now finally Cuba's vicious prodding in 
oe off water to the Guantanamo Naval 

se 


Let it be interpolated here that Guan- 
tanamo is not in itself a crisis; by reserve 
Supplies and by tankers it can get what water 
it needs, 

But the disturbing possibility now—and 
you hear it from normally quiet people— 
is that Americans may be getting fed up. 

Can't our enemies, and our alleged friends, 
see this? Can't they see that in a demo- 
cratic form of government, a public tired 
of global abuse and small-scale murder can 
vote into power men who will end the Era 
of American Patience? 

Can't they understand that the brilliant 
Struggle of America to preserve unity, and 
thus to bring about peace on earth, is the 
Only reason why American patience exists? 
For if it becomes even more apparent 
than it is now that unity is collapsing, Amer- 
ica will feel free to act unilaterally and 
strongly, instead of turning the other cheek. 
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After the tragic death of President Ken- 
nedy and the sure-handed takeover by Pres- 
ident Johnson, there was a feeling in the 
Nation there wouldnt’ be much of an election 
race; Senator Barry GoLDWATER’s conserv- 
ative stock dropped sharply. But the other 
day, to cheering rallies in New Hampshire, 
the Arizona Senator said he was sick and 
tired of having the American flag spat upon; 
that if Castro doesn’t turn on the (water) 
tap at Guantanamo, we should send a de- 
tachment of Marines in to do it. 

There is most definitely the making of a 
tough election race. 

And world conditions created by thought- 
less friends and savagely cocky enemies are 
causing it. 

If there is to be an easing of the world 
scene, somebody other than Uncle Sam—or 
Pinwheel Pete—should move quickly. 


Arizona’s Outstanding Public Employ- 
ment Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, sweeping 
and general attacks on this Nation’s pub- 
lic employment services ought to be con- 
demned. If there are instances in which 
agencies are functioning poorly then 
they should be subjected to specific cri- 
ticism. But it is a disservice to castigate 
by blanket criticisms the many fine men 
and women working in our public em- 
ployment agencies. 


In my own State of Arizona we pride 
ourselves on the excellence of our ad- 
junct of the U.S. Employment Service. 
Over the years the Arizona State Em- 
ployment Service has earned a reputa- 
tion for excellence. It has shown skill 
and initiative in serving both workers 
and management and in working for 
the general improvement and develop- 
ment of the State’s economy. 

I would like to draw the attention of 
my colleagues to the following editorial 
which appeared in the February 17, 1964, 
edition of the Casa Grande Dispatch, a 
fine community-minded paper owned 
and edited by Mr. Donovan Kramer: 

A Goon RECORD 

If every Government agency operated with 
the efficiency and dedication of the Arizona 
Employment Service, taxpayers would be bet- 
ter served, at less expense. We know of no 
other State which maintains such an ex- 
cellent agency to aid in the employment of 
unemployed workers. 

The Casa Grande ofice is a fine example. 
Its personnel are constantly working to find 
positions for applicants, and go to consider- 
able efforts to test them, to make sure the 
applicants are qualified for the positions. 
Office personnel inquire of prospective em- 
ployers, and take an interest in the prob- 
lems of those seeking work. 

When an employer needs personnel, the 
employment office intelligently tests and 
scans prospective applicants. 

When a worker is not entitled to unem- 
ployment compensation, the Arizona Em- 
ployment Office is faithful to the spirit of 
the law, and refuses to grant “rocking chair” 
money for those who do not deserve it, 
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Unfortunately, in many States, citizens 
are not so fortunate as we are here in Ari- 
zona. In some places, the employment office 
has become in many ways a headquarters for 
an easy handout. 

Unemployed find it easier to stay on the 
dole than to go out and get a job, If they 
do work, they will only accept cash, so they 
can continue to illegally draw their unem- 
ployment compensation. 

Self-respect goes down the drain, while 
the State's reserve fund is dribbled away to 
the undeserving., Employers’ taxes rise, to 
keep the State's fund at a safe level. 

Last week, the Arizona Employment Sery- 
ice prosecuted an Eloy resident who was ac- 
quiring unemployment compensation ille- 


y. 

It is plain that the Arizona Employment 
Service is an agency to help find work for 
those needing it, and helping employers find 
the right worker. 

The office has repeatedly proven that its 
duties are performed in a professional man- 
ner, with an eye to the best interests of all, 
employee, employer, and taxpayer. Such an 
enlightened viewpoint is an asset to Ari- 
zona's growth. 


A Man To Remember 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesđay, February 25, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include an arti- 
cle on George Washington which ap- 
peared in the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can under the syndicated column of 
Walter Winchell. This is a different 
type of column in that it goes into the 
basic character of George Washington 
and does not particularly wave the flag 
in the general way that so many edito- 
rials did last Friday. 

Walter Winchell lays it on the line 
when he says that Washington was “the 
target of venomous opposition during his 
lifetime,” and puts to rest the implica- 
tion that George Washington had com- 
plete support of all factions during his 
two-term tenure. He goes on to high- 
light the fact that George Washington 
did not believe a third term was im- 
proper, a violation of the Constitution, 
or not in accord with the Founding 
Fathers’ ideas. 

I commend to your reading this down- 
to-earth, realistic portrait of our first 
President: 

A Man To REMEMBER 

George Washington's appointment to com- 
mand the Yankee Doodle forces was dic- 
tated more by geography than military acu- 
men. The choice was chiefly the consequence 
of political expediency. The South was gen- 
erally reluctant to support the Revolution. 
Hence an influential Dixie citizen was chosen 
for the high position in an effort to unify 
the colonies. Such are the vagaries of his- 
tory.- Washington's acceptance speech was 
notable for his simple humility. He declared 
that he was not equal to the demands of 
the faith placed in him and feared “my flesh 
might fail under some unlucky event.” 

His purity of patriotism has never been 
equaled and his courage was above reproach. 
Nevertheless, Washington's fine simplicities 
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failed to guarantee immunity from the sav- 
agery of politics. He was stunned and baf- 
fied by hypocrisy and deceit. When a man's 
character is measured by the peaks of moun- 
tains, he cannot descend to the muddy 
depths. 

Physi¢ally impressive, he looked like a 
general should look. Washington was 6 feet 
3, weighed over 200, was broad shouldered 
and muscular. His complexion was fair and 
his eyes piercing blue. His wisdom far ex- 
ceeded his formal education, which was lim- 
ited. He was tutored for a few years in 
reading, writing, and geography. His educa- 
tion ended when he was 16 and he went off 
to the wild West as a surveyor's assistant. 

He became Chief Executive amid the 
earnest acclaim of his countrymen. The 
singing quality of the high honor (as Wash- 
ington’s successors learned) marks the over- 
ture for the solemn beat of harsh realities. 
The fierce disputes over the Constitution’s 
ratification left burning scars. The con- 
troversy incited by the French Revolution 
and the Jay Treaty rocked the Nation. And 
there was violent opposition to the whisky 
tax. It is difficult to imagine that the man 
who achieved an exalted position in history 
was the target of venomous opposition dur- 
ing his lifetime. He was denounced at mass 

and there was one assassination 
attempt. One paper even forged letters in an 
him. 


found dignity cracked. Henry Knox (Wash- 
ington’s Secretary of War) has described the 
President's private reaction to abusive press 


on the personal abuse which had been be- 
stowed on him; defied any man on earth to 
produce one single act of his since he had 
been in the Government which was not done 
on the purest motives and that by God he 
had rather be in his own grave than in his 
t tion.” 
— did not believe a third term 
was im or a violation of the Con- 
stitution. The bitterly partisan conflicts, 
the pretentious frauds, the ingrates—these 
were the sources of his decision to retire. 
He called in Editor D. O. Claypoole to an- 
nounce his decision. Claypoole didn’t rush 
into print with his historic scoop. It took 
over a week for the big news to reach type— 
when his paper published Washington's 
Farewell Address. 
The amazing extent of the ill feeling to- 


Address, numerous dissenters refused to vote 


A glacial exterior created the impression 
that he was beyond human frailties. A read- 
ing of his private dence indicates 
that the adversities of war frequently tested 


he wrote: “The refiection upon my situa- 
tion, and that of this army, produces many 

uneasy hour. Few people know the 
predicament we are in, on a ‘thousand ac- 
counts—fewer still will believe, if any dis- 
aster happens to these lines, from what cause 
it flows.” 

When he embraced the serenity of Mount 
Vernon, Washington began his historic 
journey to the viewless heights. The per- 
sonal criticism soon subsided and destiny 
started to fulfill the magnificent vows. Be- 
fore he passed, Washington was comforted 
by the knowledge that he would represent 
a pinnacle of American history. His last 
words were: I die hard.“ And he was right. 
For he still lives. 
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Bracero Anecdote, 1964: Salute to 
California Growers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
significant that nearly 2 months of the 
2d session of the 88th Congress has ex- 
pired and there is yet to be introduced 
a bill in the Congress to extend the bra- 
cero internation worker program beyond 
December 31, 1964. 

Representatives from user agricultural 
areas have exercised commendable re- 
straight in abating the introduction of 
legislation in this subject area. We are 
motivated, no doubt, by the projected will 
of a majority of the Congress. 

Based on a desire to cooperate with the 
Congress, the Council of California 
Growers last week went on record to the 
effect that the growers this year would 
not seek an extension of Public Law 78, 
but would exert every diligent cooperative 
effort looking forward to complete utili- 
zation of our domestic labor supply. 

Perhaps the growers will be successful. 
Perhaps they will have to come back to 
the Congress in a later year to exact our 
support for a supplemental labor force 
once again. Be it remembered then that 
they exercised restraint, cooperation, and 
economic sacrifice in 1964. 


The news release respecting the grow- 
ers position and the statement of grow- 
er’s president, John V. Newman, follow: 

SacraMEentro.—Representatives of Califor- 
nia agriculture today announced that they 
have no intention of seeking another exten- 
sion of Public Law 78—the bracero program 
beyond its present expiration on Decembe: 
31 of this year. 

At the same time, spokesman John V. New- 
man asked the State board of agriculture to 
lend its support in promoting a series of im- 
mediate State studies of the problems which 
will arise from the abandonment of the 
bracero program. 

Newman told the board that agriculture 
has decided to accept the end of the bracero 
program because of the facts of life. 
These, said Newman, included agriculture’s 
recognition of what is reported to be the 
will of the American people as expressed by 
Members of Congress—and, the serious un- 
employment situation which exists through- 
out California and the Nation.” 

In place of the bracero program, he said 
California farmers intend to embark upon a 
massive intra- and interstate domestic re- 
cruitment program for qualified agricultural 
workers. He said agriculture hopefully will 
seek to more fully utilize the talents of 
qualified unemployed by finding them gain- 
ful employment in agriculture. 

At the same time, Newman pointed out to 
the board that there are a number of pon- 
derous problems which will require assist- 
ance in seeking solutions. He asked the 
State board to urge the Governor to help in 
the establishment of studies to determine: 

1. The actual number of farmworkers 
needed in California on a county-by-coun- 
ty, crop-by-crop, month-by-month basis. 

2. The projected rate of mechanization to 
determine the length of time these jobs will 
be available before they are replaced by ma- 
chines. 

3. The number of men and women, 
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throughout California and the Nation, quali- 
fied, willing, and able to perform the tempo- 
rary farm jobs available. 

4. The wages, housing, transportation, and 
other requirements which these men and 
women feel they would have to have before 
filling these farm jobs. 

5. The statewide need for family housing, 
school, health, welfare, and other facilities 
to accommodate this new California work 
force and their dependents. 

Finally, Newman asked the board to aid 
in a study of agriculture's ability to meet the 
additional costs that might arise from this 


rogram. 

He reinforced his request to the board 
with the statement that agriculture is the 
prime industry in California. He added that 
the Nation also has a stake in the well-being 
of California agriculture inasmuch as the 
State provides about a quarter of all the Na- 
tion's table foods including nearly half of 
the vegetables, fruits, and nuts. 

Newman told the board that the program 
of recruitment was not something planned 
for the future. He pointed out that the 
citrus industry of the State has been op- 
erating a domestic recruitment program for 
several months. As the other crops are ready 
for harvest, he said, the recruitment pro- 
gram will intensify. He therefore urged the 
State department of employment to step up 
its screening of both urban and rural un- 
employed to determine their willingness, 
qualifications, and availability for temporary 
farm labor. 

“We believe that California must have a 
supplemental labor program to continue in 
agriculture,” Newman told the board. “In 
the past we have depended upon the excel- 
lent bracero program. Now we must turn to 
something else. so we are going to seek to 
find our supplemental workers among those 
farmworkers who customarily work in other 
States, as well as our qualified industrial 
unemployed.” 


TEXT oF STATEMENT OF JOHN V. NEWMAN TO 
CALIFORNIA STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 
Feprvary 17, 1964 


Mr. President and members of the State 
board of agriculture, today I have the 
honor—and the grave responsibility—of 
bringing to you a matter which we believe is 
of the greatest importance. It is of im- 
portance not only to agriculture—our No. 1 
industry—but to every segment of our econ- 
omy. As a matter of fact, we believe it is of 
concern to every citizen of this Nation. 

I have been granted the privilege today 
of speaking for California agriculture in 
making a declaration of policy. We also 
have a series of recommendations upon 
which we rincerely hope you will act to- 
day—and we urge you to recommend to Gov- 
ernor Brown at the earliest possible moment. 

This declaration of policy is based upon 
a number of facts we have analyzed care- 
fully. These facts lead us to believe that an 
extension of Public Law 78—the bracero pro- 
gram—is not in the cards. 

As realists, we must accept this fact—but 
we should make one thing clear. We do not 
believe that California agriculture can con- 
tinue to produce the present volume of the 
highest quality food—as we now are—with- 
out some kind of supplementary labor. 
Therefore, this statement of policy is in no 
way a repudiation of the bracero p 
nor of any other supplementary program. It 
is a recognition of what has been stated to be 
the will of the people as expressed by Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

This statement we are about to make is 
based on more than political realism. It is 
based on another fact of life—the serious 
unemployment situation which exists in 
California as well as the rest of the Nation. 

With this as a preface, therefore, Califor- 
nia agriculture today would like to place it- 
self on record as: 
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1. Announcing that we cannot now see 
any great value in seeking or supporting 
the extension of Public Law 78 beyond De- 
cember 31, 1964—or hope for any other for- 
eign labor program. 

2. Promising that it will embark immedi- 
ately om a massive domestic recruitment 
Program in the sincere hope of filling the 
void created by the loss of the bracero pro- 
gram with qualified domestic farmworkers. 

3. Urging the unequivocal support of this 
board for the program and requesting your 
assistance in urging upon the Governor ad- 
ministration support for the program and 
the necessary studies which must accom- 
Pany it. 

We believe there are two major problems 
which must be solved. These problems are— 
and should be—of concern to all people; not 
Only in California but throughout the 
United States. 

Pirst, of course, is the problem of unem- 
Ployment. 

Second, is the problem of filling Califor- 
nia's farm labor needs. 

Solution of the first problem means maxi- 
mum utilization of our greatest resource 
our people—and elimination of the pockets 
of urban and rural poverty to which Presi- 
Gent Johnson and Governor Brown so often 
Treier, 

Solution of the second problem is neces- 
sary because of the vital role which agricul- 
ture plays in the economy of California. It 
is the State's greatest single source of new 
Wealth. 

But, in addition, it has a national impact. 
Tt supplies 43 percent of the Nation's vege- 
tables; 42 percent of the Nation's entire sup- 
Ply of fruits and nuts; or, more than 25 
Percent of the national supply of table food. 

We hope that we can accomplish both 
Objectives by matching farm jobs in Call- 
fornia with men and women from the Na- 
tion’s unemployed ranks who are qualified 
farmworkers and are able and willing to fill 
these jobs. 

We pledge our support to this program and 
We invite all other Americans of good will to 
join us. 

However, to insure the success of such a 
Program, we need facts—facts which pres- 
ently are unavailable. Indeed, they are facts 
8 would be unable to compile by 
tself. 

For this reason, we request your help. We 
ask you to adopt our schedule of proposed 
Studies and that you urge them upon the 
Governor and his administration as neces- 
sary for the survival of our No. 1 industry. 

We believe the studies are of such impor- 
tance that they should be allocated prime 
Priority. We believe that the facts deter- 
Mined will be of such impact that they 
Should be widely distributed upon comple- 
tion of the studies. 

The studies fall into two general cate- 
Gorles: 

1. The source of potential farmworkers and 
the number needed; and 

2. The preparations which the State must 
were to welcome these people to our popula- 

on. 


me category 1, we believe the following are 
tal: 

1. A study to determine the actual number 
Of farmworkers needed in California coun- 
ty by county, crop by crop, month by 
Month, to determine exactly the number 
and type of jobs that must be filled and the 
Guration of employment involved. In addi- 
tion, because of the distinct possibility that 
the number of jobs will decline as agricul- 
tural mechanization develops, it is con- 
sidered imperative that this study also in- 
Slude a mechanization survey so that ac- 
curate projections can be made concerning 
the agricultural job ties available 
in agrioulture in 1965, 1966, 1967, and for 
the following 6 or 7 years. 

2, (a) A statewide study to determine the 
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number of men and women who are willing, 
qualified and able to perform the various 
types of agricultural labor involved (eg. 
hoeing, thinning, irrigating, pruning, har- 
vesting, etc.). We urge that this study in- 
clude all Californians presently drawing un- 
employment insurance, relief and welfare 
payments, etc., and that all such individuals 
also indicate the agricultural areas of the 
State to which they would travel for agricul- 
tural work; estimates as to their transporta- 
tion and housing requirements and the wages 
at which they would be willing to perform 
this work. We also strongly urge that this 
study also include a thorough review of 
existing laws, interpretations of law and/ 
or regulations which may have the effect of 
limiting employment opportunities for in- 
dividuals who would like to obtain gainful 
temporary employment but are now pro- 
hibited or restricted from doing so. 

(b) In view of the possibility that an 
insufficient number of qualified Californians 
could be found in time to fill the agricul- 
tural jobs that must be filled by the expira- 
tion of the bracero program at the end of 
this year, we also make the following re- 
quest as part and parcel of this statewide 
employment study. 

We urge that Governor Brown advise 
President Johnson of California's desire to 
provide gainful employment to all qualified 
farmworkers who desire such employment. 
We further urge that the Governor request 
the President to authorize a similar study— 
throughout the other 49 States—to deter- 
mine how many unemployed workers and 
their families are willing to come to Cali- 
fornia to fill these necessary farm labor jobs; 
the wages and type of family housing they 
would require as well as a reasonable esti- 
mate of their travel needs. 

3. To enable the Governor and his cabinet 
to better evaluate the results of the studies 
called for above, we also request that a 
thorough survey be made to determine the 
economic capabilities of California agricul- 
ture insofar as wage paying ability is con- 
cerned for growers of various crops in the 
various areas of the State. 

It is further urged that in conducting this 
survey California’s competitive situation 
with other States and other nations be kept 
constantly in mind. 

This brings us to the second category of 
studies which are imperative in order to 
provide all of the information which the 
public, Government, and agriculture must 
have in order to solve these pressing prob- 
lems. The studies in this category are nec- 
essary if we are to avoid the possibility of 
creating new pockets of poverty here in Cali- 
fornia * * * and if we are to make certain 
that California’s farmworkers are cared for 
as it would appear the American public 
feels they must be cared for, be they from 
California originally or those families who 
move here from other States. These studies 
are as follows: 

1. A study to determine the amount of 
family housing which will be required to 
accommodate the workers and their families. 
We believe that such a study should include 
information as to (a) estimated length of 
occupancy per year; (b) the possible in- 
clusion of family facilities for cannery work- 
ers as well as fieldworkers and their fami- 
lies; (c) the types of housing, e.g. apart- 
ment type units, single or duplex dwellings, 
fixed versus mobile, etc. And, of course, the 
cost of construction for such facilities on a 
statewide basis. We would also strongly 
suggest that this study include a thorough 
analysis of existing housing rules and regu- 
lations which may have to be revised or 
modified depending on the results of the 
initial phases of this study. 

2. A study to pinpoint the number and 
cost of classrooms and teachers required to 
provide the children of our new California 
farmworkers with the same type of educa- 
tion other California children receive. 
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3. A study to reveal the anticipated wel- 
fare costs which must be taken into con- 
sideration and planned for in recognition 
of two important facts: (a) That agriculture 
is a seasonal industry; and (b) that, unlike 
supplementary foreign workers (braceros) 
who returned to their homes in Mexico and 
elsewhere when the work was completed, 
our new domestic work force will remain in 
California throughout the year. Therefore, 
in addition to participating in the study, it 
would appear as if the State as well as the 
county boards of supervisors should begin 
now to make plans to receive and properly 
accommodate those workers and their fami- 
lies who will be coming into the area to 
assist in the harvesting of our crops, 

While these studies are underway, we as- 
sure you that agriculture will press forward 
vigorously with its domestic recruiting pro- 
gram both in California and outside. At 
the same time, we further request that 
you—through the Governor—request the 
department of employment also to in- 
tensify its already extensive recruiting and 
screening program, concentrating even 
greater efforts in areas of urban unemploy- 
ment as well as rural areas throughout Cali- 
fornia. This includes a stepped-up program 
of screening urban residents to determine 
their willingness and qualifications for tem- 
porary farmwork. 

With the encouragement we know we will 
get from you and the Governor, we are sure 


program outlined is not only necessary— 
but that it is practical as well. For the last 
thing that anyone wants is a “grapes of 
wrath, 1965” and beyond. 


Appalachia Plan Gets County OK 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to submit an article from the Febru- 
ary 20 edition of the Prince George’s 
Enquirer-Gazette, published in Upper 
Marlboro, Md. This article includes a 
resolution adopted by the county com- 
missioners commending President John- 
son for his program to aid the poverty- 
stricken Appalachian region. The Prince 
George’s County commissioners deserve 
credit for recognizing the importance of 
this program to Maryland and other 
States in the Appalachian region. The 
text of the article follows: 

APPALACHRIA PLAN GETS County OK 
(By Del Malkie) 

The Board of Commissioners of Prince 
George's County this week issued a proclama- 
tion commending the action being taken by 
President Johnson in his proposed program 
of action to alleviate problems facing the 
poverty-stricken Appalachian region, which 
includes portions of Maryland. 

Commissioner Robert F. Sutphin made the 
motion that the commissioners support the 
President’s much needed action saying “This 
is a great step forward and would have con- 
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siderable impact on Maryland as well as 
other States involved in the region.” 

The motion read as follows: 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States has recognized one of the most critical 
problems facing the Nation and the State of 
Maryland; and 

“Whereas the President has put into mo- 
tion efforts to evaluate and attack the prob- 
lem of the blighted and in some cases 
poverty-stricken areas in the Appalachian 
region extending from Pennsylvania into the 
State of Alabama; and 

“Whereas several counties in the State of 
Maryland, particularly those in the western 
part of the State, may well be substantially 
assisted by means of this proposed program 
of evaluation and assistance; and 

“Whereas there are certain people in the 
State of Maryland and elsewhere, aspiring 
to public office who have been and are cri- 
ticizing the President for taking the initia- 
tive in putting this worthwhile and needed 
program into action: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Board of County Com- 
missioners of Prince Georges County, Md., 
That President Lyndon B. Johnson, and 
the administrative branch of the Federal 
Government be commended for putting into 
action this much needed program, which we 
feel contains the sentiments of the vast 
majority of the citizens of this area, We 
further encourage and urge the President to 
go forward with this project as expeditiously 
as possible. 

“Dated this 18th day of February 1964, at 
Upper Marlboro, Md. 

“M. Bayne BROOKE, 
“Chairman pro tempore, Board of Coun- 
ty Commissioners, Prince Georges 
County, Md. 

“Attest: 

“D. LEONARD DYER, 
“Clerk.” 


Representative Steed Suggests “A Dif- 
erent Look at the Home Rule Ques- 
tion” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. SLACK, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, proposals 
for varying degrees of home rule for the 
District of Columbia have been the sub- 
ject of discussion in the House on many 
occasions during the past several years, 
and the issue is one which holds a con- 
tinuing interest for many Members. 
Since the amount and kind of home rule 
to be authorized has never been stabi- 
lized by agreement among several con- 
tending elements, and the subject is open 
to discussion, I am pleased to offer for 
consideration a provocative appraisal 
from the gentleman from Oklahoma, 
Representative Tom Streep, my distin- 
guished colleague on the Appropriations 
Committee, as published in the February 
issue of Washington magazine: 

Do the residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia really want the same right to vote 
and self-government that all other citizens 
enjoy? 

Or, is the current pressure for home rule 
really a movement inspired by selfish interest 
groups who use the voteless status argument 
as a smokescreen? 

The answers to these questions must be 
determined before any effective understand- 
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ing or proper decision can be made on to- 
day's governmental problem in this un- 
paralleled political subdivision of the United 
States, officially created as the District of 
Columbia and commonly recognized as the 
city of Washington. 

The Founding Fathers created the District 
as a home for the Federal Government, apart 
and away from the powers and influences of 
the several States. A Federal City meeting 
these needs and requirements and a city of 
Washington governed by its citizens can be 
created. To do this, a curtailment of that 
area which includes. only the Federal City 
would have to be approved, with the re- 
mainder of what is now part of the District 
being returned to the State of Maryland. 

Full yoting rights for the residents of the 
District as it now stands would not place 
these residents on an equal footing with 
other American yoters. It would give them 
superrights. It would leave the imbalance 
of voting privilege as badly out of balance as 
is presently the case. 

Cutting the Federal City down to that area 
known as Capitol Hill, with some additional 
area covering the major part of the Federal 
building complex which includes the White 
House, would accomplish all restorations of 
citizenship rights that can be legally and 
fairly espoused. 

This reduction of the Federal City to an 
area in which all property is owned by the 
Federal Government, and in which no 
private citizens can reside, would simplify 
the matter of governing and regulating the 
Federal City as an independent home for the 
President, the Congress, and the Supreme 
Court, and would leave the remainder free 
to grow and develop in the same manner as 
is now possible and available to all other 
metropolitan areas in the United States. 

Under no system of government can the 
needs of the metropolitan area be met 50 
long as the imaginary line of the District 
boundary continues to serve as an unbridge- 
able barrier to a comprehensive area govern- 
ment. 

The District and its immediate environs 
are so bound together economically that this 
political wall will forever act as a crippling 
barrier until it is removed. 

Under the existing situation there can 
never be proper planning and administra- 
tion of such community needs as fire pro- 
tection, police, transportation, education, 
and all the other major necessities for a 
large municipal entity. 

The District of Columbia government, 
under the present system and under all 
others attempted in the past, is by necessity 
a combination of a municipality, a county, 
and a State. None of the checks and bal- 
ances which exist throughout the States can 
be enjoyed in the District. 

In a politically chosen system of govern- 
ment, the same bosses and forces that would 
control the city hall, would control the 
county and State levels. That is not so in 
the States, even in those having the largest 
metropolitan areas. Not to have these bal- 
ances and restraints would automatically 
lead to chaos, controversy, mismanagement, 
and all the other ilis that a political action 
can generate. 

Until about 70 years ago, the District had 
home rule. Several varieties were attempted. 
The record shows that all were failures, The 
same factors that caused the failure of home 
rule in the earlier days of District history 
still exist and will as surely bring about 
failure of any home rule plan that can be 
adopted now as it did to all those attempted 
in those earlier years. Any student of the 
history of the District would haye to come 
to this conclusion. 

of the District line would en- 
able the city of Washington to be incor- 
porated under Maryland law with its 
boundaries expanding to whatever extent its 
governmental needs required. It would truly 
become a self-governed municipality, with 
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its citizens having the same rights and 
privileges of all other Americans. 

The remaining Federal City, having no 
problem of private land ownership or resi- 
dence to bother with, would present no prob- 
lems of government or administration. The 
courts and the Congress would remain away 
and apart from the control of any State or 
local governing force. The “man on the 
white horse” could not bar the doors and 
invoke dictatorship as has been feared, and 
which fear caused the Founding Fathers to 
create the District in the first place. 

These are commonsense and realistic fac- 
tors, which history already teaches us should 
be considered. Whether they ever are 
edopted will depend upon the proper answer 
to the first two questions raised at the be- 
ginning of this statement. 

If equality with all the remainder of the 
United States is not the objective, the other 
arguments and reasons for home rule are not 
worthy of the risks Involved to adopt them. 
Adoption of home rule on the watered down 
and diluted basis now pending would at best 
merely be swapping present ills for a new 
set of ills. 


Decline and Fall 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LOUIS G. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
against tax reduction when it was before 
the House. I voted against the confer- 
ence report today. Essentially, my rea- 
sons are very simple. As a Nation, we 
can no more have our cake and eat it too 
than we can as individuals. In good 
times this country should conserve its 
strength and operate on a pay-as-you- 
go basis. Tax reduction is completely 
incompatible with such a goal. 

Speaking of goals, I sought election to 
Congress hoping that it would be pos- 
sible to help put this country on a sound 
course of real leadership and strength. 
However, there has been little of either 
in any of the administration’s handling 
of domestic or foreign crises since the 
88th Congress was convened. Politically 
inspired tax reduction is fiscal weakness 
just as selling wheat on credit to Com- 
munists is a national weakness and the 
Bobby Baker scandals evidence corrup- 
tion reaching to the core of the Ameri- 
can Government. 

As May Craig so well writes in her 
critical look at America appearing in this 
week's U.S. News & World Report, unless 
there is once again a devotion to strength 
and principle in this land we of the pres- 
ent generation are living witnesses to the 
decline and fall of the American Repub- 
lic. 

I commend Mrs. Craig's “Critical Look 
at America” to the serious reading of all 
citizens: 

A Woman WRITER Takes a CRITICAL LOOK AT 
AMERICA 

Unless there is a change, deep down, in 
the American people, a genuine crusade 
against self-indulgence, immorality, pubio 
and private, then we are witnesses to the 
decline and fall of the American Republic. 

Death on the highways, a pack a day, 
cheating from top to bottom in our society, 
get rich quick, breakup of the family, fal- 
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tering in foreign policy, reckless debt—these 
have destroyed nations before us. Why 
should we think we can take that path and 
change history? 

Look around you, and everywhere you see 
lack of principle and steadfastness in the 
right and brave. The disgraceful cover on 
the recent issue of a publication with a 
nationwide circulation and its 
story of sexual immorality adds adult con- 
sent to the looseness of our youth, already 
far down the road of delinquency, shiftless- 
ness, derogation of virginity in our girls who 
will be the mothers of tomorrow. 

There is no financial morality in our Goy- 
ernment— Charge it,” ls the accepted prac- 
tice. 

Round the world they think they can take 
our money with one hand and slap us in the 
Tace with the other. We talk of our leader- 
ship, but we are apparently incapable of 
giving leadership. 

One listens with dismay to the campaign- 
ing for the Presidency that is going on. Oh, 
for a crusader to call us back to dignity and 
strength and austerity. 

What was that last word? “Austerity’— 
plain living and high thinking, putting our 
money into the real things of life, not mink- 
handled saucepans and three cars in every 
garage; public servants who are not Bobby 
Bakers, Schools for the young, care for the 
elderly, strength so that none will dare at- 
tack us, a worthy succession to those men 
with feet wrapped in bloody bandages at 
Valley Forge to give us liberty. How have 
we used the liberty they bought for us 50 
dearly? 

Because it is unpleasant to think of un- 
Pleasant things, we say the Soviet Union may 
be changing its determination to bury us. 
Red China is bad, of course, but maybe not 
Khrushchev. Halfheartedly we send Ameri- 
can men to die in jungles, where we do not 
have the guts to go in to win or to stay out. 

We sell wheat to Russia to save her from 
a demonstration that communism cannot 
Produce enough food for its own people, If 
we do this to get rid of surplus wheat, which 
we have already subsidized and which we 
Will subsidize again to give it to the Commu- 
nists cheaper, we might try discouraging the 
production of surplus wheat and remember 
the old-fashioned private enterprise where 
one grows for the market, not the Govern- 
ment storage bins. 

We faltered in Cuba and now she is the 
homeland of subversion of all Latin America 
and Africa. Where will we find a strong 
man to lead us? Would we vote for one if 
he campaigned, crying in the wilderness that 
we come and be saved—from ourselves? We 
could have saved Cuba for freedom, and 
Saved ourselves and the rest of Latin America 
from this nest of communism, but we did 
not. Around the world they do not believe 
What we say; they look at what we do. 

The United Nations was founded in this 
country. Now it is a messy combination of 
Polyglot nations, old and new, grabbing for 
our money and ignoring our halfhearted 
arguments. 

The idea of letting in a small nation of 
fewer than a half million people, utterly 
inexperienced in governing itself, unproved 
as a stable, honest state—letting them in 
Within a few days of their establishment. 
We might at least insist on a period of pro- 
bation, 

The United Nations itself should be forced 
into financial honesty by the United States 
refusing to keep on paying the bills while 
Many get a free ride while outvoting us. The 
idea of letting in Red China in the face of 
the charter which says, “peace-loving na- 
tions." True, we are against letting Red 
China in, but all we do is get out our hand- 
kerchiefs and weep into them while the 
Majority in the U.N. does as it pleases. 

We waste untold sums on useless defense, 
and fall to keep ourselves truly strong in all 
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fields, to be able to fight small as well as 
missile wars. 

We sign test ban treaties with known 
enemies, known defaulters on treaties, that 
we will not test as we may need to. Why 
should we put our defense in such an agree- 
ment? If our defense experts—not business- 
man McNamara (Secretary of Defense) —say 
we need to test, then let us test without ask- 
ing permission of friend or foe. 

We fiddle-faddle in southeast Asla, and 
may be ignominiously pushed out. Maybe 
we should never have gone in there—let the 
Reds take it—but there is one thing for sure: 
If we go in anywhere, we should go in to win. 

We are losing the respect of the world, and 
respect is more necessary to a nation, as to a 
person, than affection. We get little affec- 
tion from the people we have helped over 
the years—and we are losing respect. 

Nobody respects a fumbler, a weak man, a 
wobbler, in policy or deeds. 

First, every one of us has to clean out 
weakness and selfishness and immorality of 
all types. Then choose leaders who with 
strength and principle and intelligence will 
lead us to where we can have self-respect and 
respect of others. 

Would we elect such a man if he cam- 
paigned on such a platform? 


Risks in the Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, not 
long ago the highly respected newspaper, 
the New York Times, ran an editorial 
pointing up the dangers of a tax cut. 
I subscribe fully to what the editorial 
says and commend its attention to the 
House: 

Risks IN THE ECONOMY 

President Johnson's election-year budget 
manages to contain something for every- 
body: tax cuts for consumers and business- 
men, lower spending for conservatives, an 
antipoverty program for liberals. In his anx- 
iety to fashion a package that could gain 
quick acceptance and enable the economy to 
scale new peaks, the President is taking a big 
gamble. He sacrifices moderation and runs 
the risk of destabilization that is associated 
with lofty heights. 

There is no immediate threat of a fall. 
With the pace of business activity quicken- 
ing, the one big danger lies in rushing ahead 
too fast. Mr. Johnson proposes tax cuts for 
1964 that are the biggest single reduction in 
history. His economic projections assume 
that this immoderate dose can only benefit 
the economy. Without it he warns of a 
recession; with it he sees the upsurge reach- 
ing new high ground but still a long way 
from real trouble. 

Presidents have been all too fallible as eco- 
nomic prophets. The rise in business activ- 
ity last year, for example, exceeded the upper 
limits of the forecast made by the White 
House, which had anticipated a tax cut In 
its projection. Mr. Johnson gives himself an 
eyen wider margin for error, but his range 
of predictions fails to take into account that 
the tax cuts could produce inflationary pres- 
sures and other excesses, 

The President counseled against unwar- 
ranted wage or price increases. But there 
is a definite conflict between his plan to 
relax the tax brake holding down the private 
sector and his desire for restraint. Mr. 
Johnson appears to have ruled out the use 
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of a more restrictive monetary policy unless 
the situation is clearly out of hand; simi- 
larly, he is unlikely to resort to the tactics 
used by his predecessor in dealing with the 
steel industry in 1962, which proved so un- 
settling. So if the altitude provokes dizzi- 
ness, the administration is without a safety 
belt. 

The economy may somehow sit through 
1964 unscathed, but then the budget calls 
for a rapid withdrawal of stimulants. The 
expansionary impact of tax reductions will 
be fading just when spending is scheduled 
to be cut back. If that happened when the 
economy needed a second wind, it could re- 
sult in a long, hard drop. 

Aggressive risks are called for when the 
economy is in the throes of a recession or if 
it is afflicted with serious imbalance. 
Neither situation applies today. The climb 
toward new noninflationary peaks demands 
prudence, and good timing, in reducing 
spending and taxes alike. 


Civilian International Pays Tribute 
to George Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, each year at the Washington 
Tomb at Mount Vernon, Va., in my con- 
gressional district, representatives of 
Civitan International pay a tribute to 
George Washington and other of the 
Nation’s founders. 

On Sunday, February 16, 1964, the 
president of Civitan International, Mr. 
Louis M. Hopping of Detroit, Mich., 
acted as spokesman for his organization. 


Mr. Hopping’s speech is one in which 
I believe my congressional colleagues will 
find much of value, and I, therefore, am 
pleased to include in this Rxconp the 
entire article from the Alexandria 
Gazette of February 18, concerning this 
event: 

NATIONAL CREDIT PRESERVATION Is URGED 

Louis M. Hopping, of Detroit, Mich., presi- 
dent of Civitan International urged Amer- 
icans to preserve the national credit by 
avoiding greater accumulation of public debt 
as he presented the service group's annual 
tribute to Washington and others 
of the Nation’s founders Sunday afternoon. 
He was speaking at Civitan’s annual pil- 
grimage to the Washington Tomb at Mount 
Vernon and making its major plea of the 
year for responsible citizenship. 

The Civitan chief united with his fellows 
of the Chesapeake districts and the host 
Civitan Club of Mount Vernon in the tribute 
to the Nation's first President and general. 
He quoted from Washington's oft-repeated 
words in his plea for a fiscally responsible 
government and against the current huge 
accumulations of national and other public 
debt, urging shunning of “the occasions of 
expense” cited by Washington that promoted 
that debt. 

President Hopping also laid Civitan Inter- 
national’s memorial wreath at Washington's 
bier. He preceded the Chesapeake district's 
governor, A. Joseph Czillich, of Trenton, 
N. J., and President John E. Vest of the 
Mount Vernon club in the laying of three 
wreaths that were Civitan’s symbolic tribute. 


\ 
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The Mount Vernon club's famous youth 
group, the Mount Vernon Guard, led a pro- 
cession of Civitans representing interna- 
tional, district, and a number of individual 
clubs from Mount Vernon's main gate to 
the tomb. Garbed as Revolutionary marines 
such as Washington used in his Presidency 
as an honor guard, with colors and fife and 
drum music; the guard led the procession 
to the tomb. It provided ees Nise ned 
during the program, closing i “Taps.” 
The 3 Bruce H. Campbell, of St. 
Mark's Episcopal Church gave the invoca- 
tion and benediction. 

After the program most of the assemblage 
were led by the guard to the Mount Vernon 
mansion, where they were guests of Director 
. C. Wall, for a tour of Washington's: be- 
loved home. The -Civitan International 
leader and other visitors participating in the 
annual tribute were guests of the Mount 
Vernon club at the Walnut Room, Thomp- 
son's Corner Restaurant, for dinner in the 
evening. 

President Hopping’s address at the tomb, 
which he titled “Mount Vernon Soliloquy,” 
follows: 

“General George Washington lives here. 
He was President of the United States of 
America from 1789 until the end of his sec- 
ond term 8 years later. This country place 
became his home in 1752. However, he has 
had to spend so much time in public service 
in the legislature and in the Army that he 
could not enjoy the peace and quiet of these 
Virginia hills as frequently and as fully as 
he wished he might. 

“The general is at home today, He came 
down from the Capital to be with his family 
and friends, We are here to pay a brief, 
friendly visit to General Washington in 
honor of his birthday. He was born in 1732, 
so he would be 232. We have presented a 
wreath as a humble token of our esteem and 

for him. 

“The general is seemingly enjoying a quiet 


him. We are hon- 
to the hospitality of 
the inspiration of his pres- 
ence, although we may not expect that he 
will enter into the conversation today. He 
has written many letters, some of which are 
of a public nature, and has thoughtfully left 
some of these letters for us to read. By do- 
ing so, we can inform ourselves as to his 

ts and advice on some of the impor- 
tant public issues. 

“The senior members of the family call 
our host by his given name, George, but, of 
course, the members of the family 
and the neighbors do not allow themselves 
such undue familiarity. They refer to him 
as Mr. Washington, but in every reference 
to him one can detect the deep affection for 
the man, as well as respect for his character 
and greatness. of mind. 

“The general has always been meticulous 
about the details of his personal affairs, even 
in the midst of pressing public duties. His 
account books, the cultivated flelds, and 
formal gardens, as well as the mansion house 
and the appurtenances here at Mount Ver- 
non all show the care with which he planned 
and maintained his personal affairs, 

“The general gradually and consistently 
developed and enlarged this estate during 
his life here. Col. John Washington, the 
great-grandfather of George, was the immi- 
grant member of the family. He came from 
England in 1657 or 1658. It has been ru- 
mored that the family had some financial 
reyerses in England which turned Colonel 
Washington's attention toward America. 
This ts a typical American family history, 
is it not? 

“Colonel Washington and an associate, 
named Spencer, bought 5,000 acres of land 
on the Potomac. George’s father. Augustine, 
took the north 2,500 acres of land near Hunt- 
ing Creek about 1735, when George was 3 
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years old. George had been born at Wake- 
field, but was hardly old enough to remember 
his first home at the time the family moved 
to Ferry Farm on the westerly bank of the 
Rappahannock River. The senior Washing- 
ton of that generation occupied Ferry Farm 
about 8 years. Following his death in 1743, 
when George was 11, the latter lived. there 
with his older brother, Lawrence. George 
studied mathematics and surveying. He 
surveyed many lands in Virginia. His 
brother, Lawrence, built the mansion at 
Mount Vernon, which George inherited on 
Lawrence's death in 1752. So George was 20 
when he became head of the Washington 
family at Mount Vernon. Seven years later, 
in 1759, when George was 27, he was married 
to Martha Dandrige Custis. This event 
brought enlarged family life to Mount 
Vernon. 

“Mr. Washington enlarged the house in 
1773. At this time, Mr. Washington was 
one of the more prosperous, progressive farm- 
ers of Virginia. War clouds were on the 
horizon, but they did not yet appear omi- 
nous. Mr. Washintgon added adjacent lands 
to his original holdings. 

"The Colony of Virginia was a great, rel- 
atively untouched empire within its own 
expansive borders. Its resources were 
scarcely known. Its geographic grandeur 
was resting in peaceful solitude. Except for 
some Indian troubles in the West, and in- 
creasing popular resistance to British laws, 
Virginia must have been a good place in 
which to live In those days. 


“The other immediate members. of the 
family are not here. They are resting at 
Wakefield, Mr. Washington's birthplace. We 
pay our affectionate respects to them also, 
as it is they who shared with the first Presi- 
dent the intimate family life of Mount 
Vernon. It is they who helped and witnessed 
his rise to prominence in Virginia, which in 
turn brought Mr. Washington to the atten- 
tion of Americans from other colonies. It 
is they who went to church with him in 
Alexandria. The members of his family 
know how Mr. Washington valued his as- 
sociation with his neighbors in the volunteer 
fire department, and his fraternal friendships 
in his lodge. 

“Mr. Washington was an orderly man. He 
had broad and varied interests, yet he kept 
everything in orderly array in his mind, day 
by day. He supported his community in 
every worthwhile activity. He gave to each 
facet of his many interests the importance 
he adjudged it to deserve in its relationship 
to the whole, full life he planned for himself 
and the members of his household. 

“When the crushing affairs of empire 
crowded in upon Virginia, Mr. Washington's 
keen analysis of public affairs and his scale 
of personal priorities, gave hints of the great. 
ness of his character, not yet at that time 
fully developed. He seemed to know how to 
place in proper order the whole of a man’s 
life in such a way that, if all men did like- 
wise, there would be maximum peace, pros- 
perity, and happiness for all. Indeed, he 
seemed to know that the right order of 
thoughts and things Is ordained by a gracious 
Supreme Being, and that he, himself, should 
be God's humble servant to bring order, and 
the ultimate justice, into the world. 

“General Washington chose this quiet 
place on the northern slope of Mount Vernon. 
The orderly arrangement of a man’s life calls 
for a sultable place for music, the arts, gaiety, 
and the social graces, such as Mount Vernon 
has in the mansion house. The orderly ar- 
rangement also calls for a personal study for 
the master, in which to administer the many 
detalls of family and friends, with carriages, 
utility rooms, servants, and bountiful sup- 
plies. A husbandman needs tools, seed for 
planting, and storage bins for crops. A 
private landing place on the Potomac is an 
invitation to énter into seagoing commerce. 
Mount Vernon has these attributes. 
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A joint venture with friends in a canal 

along the nonnavigable upper Potomac shows 
how to move commerce inland by coopera- 
tive efforts. There is always much bustling 
activity in and about the mansion, reach- 
ing even into the master’s study. Where 
does one go to enjoy solitude? I surmise 
to this wooded retreat (the area of the 
tomb). 

“Friends are always welcome, and are 
treated with courtesy and respect. Some are 
80 gallant and personable as to win the gen- 
eral’s open admiration and affection. It was 
in this house atop Mount Vernon that the 
youthful General Marquis De Lafayette, at 
the insistence of General Washington, recu- 
perated from wounds received in battle for 
American independence. Mr. Washington, 
even before receiving his titles of general 
and then President, was known as a gentle- 
man, because his character and his bearing 
established his prestige in any company. In 
the company of any soldier, Mr. Washington 
was a general because he had the leadership 
capacity of a general. In any gathering of 
self-governing citizens, Mr. Washington was 
a President, because his colleagues recognized 
his character as the rock upon which they 
needed to base their joint deliberative efforts. 
The titles, and the evidences of authority 
which accompanied them, were only natural 
consequences—outward evidences of the 
character of the inward man. 

“General Washington chose the heights of 
Valley Forge, near Norristown, Pa. as the 
place to watch and pray and nourish the 
thin line of American patriotism through its 
severest winter encampment. Other men 
wielded the power of empire. Other men 
were motivated by personal ambition. Wash- 
ington held the line of unswerving purpose 
and a righteous cause. The picture of Gen- 
eral Washington in falthful solitary prayer 
at Valley Forge has become a spiritual light 
to posterity. 

“General Washington himself chose this 
spot for his final resting place. This modest 
crypt is a tomb for the earthly remains of 
a great man; but it is also a place of medi- 
tation—a sanctuary for a nation. This 
simple unostentatious vault sets an example 
in the way Washington himself saw fit to do. 
It is unique among the burial places of kings 
or Presidents. It may be the smallest in 
physical dimensions, It is on the lands and 
very near to the home of its owner. Wash- 
ington does not surrender his independence 
and self-reliance, even in death. The gen- 
eral, being a strong ploneer, was called upon 
to be a leader in so many ways. 

“He was the first General of the Armies 
of the United States. He was the President 
of the First Constitutional Convention of 
the United States. He was the first Presi- 
dent of the United States of America: His 
election in each of these instances was by a 
unanimous yote. When he would have been 
elected to a third term as President, he de- 
clined with modest dignity. His governing 
principle was to do that which was best for 
the country, He leaned not to his own 
understanding but constantly sought divine 
guidance. 

“This vault speaks not of death, but of 
quiet, meditative watchfulness in the seren- 
ity of eternal spirit. 

“General Washington was inaurgurated as 
President of the United States at New York 
on April 30, 1789. Seven days earlier, an 
event took place that was the mutiny on the 
Bounty, which left an indelible chapter in 
naval history. The French Revolution began 
on July 20, 1789. less than 2 months after 
Washington's first inauguration. The resis- 
tance to British rule in the American 
Colonies, and the latter's fight for self- 
government and independence had extended 
over @ 20-year period from 1763 to 1783. 
Included were 7 years of warfare in which 
men suffered indescribable hardships. We 
should not forget that the times were 
troubled in Washington's day. He must 
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have known that they would be troubled in 
every generation, 

“As he charted a wise course for his per- 
sonal life, and for his nation in his life- 
time on earth, so he charted a wise course for 
any future troubled world. The principles 
on which he relied, and the God in whom 
he placed his trust, are timeless and change- 
less. Washington sought the absolute laws 
of divine government. He was willing to 
Strive with all his human might to bring 
righteous self-government to this earth, 
Now that he has been translated into a 
Spiritual realm, he has left this modest tomb 
to turn our thoughts to the blessings for 
which he prayed for divine guidance. 

“Let us refer to some of the inspired words 
of Washington as he has left them for us. 

“Washington called attention in his Fare- 
Well Address that ‘Passions agitated in every 
direction are likely to mislead’ to ‘vicissitudes 
of fortune often discouraging’ to ‘situations 
in which * * * want of success has counte- 
nanced the spirit of criticism.’ In the face 
of these difficulties he testified to his con- 
stituents, ‘the constancy of your support 
Was the essential prop of the efforts and a 
guarantee of the plans by which they were 
effected.” 

“Washington offered some recommenda- 
tions for frequent review, ‘with the more 
freedom, as you can only see in them the 
disinterested warnings of a parting friend, 
who can possibly have no personal motive to 
bias his counsels." 

“His advise is: “The unity of govern- 
ment * * * is a main pillar of your real in- 
Gependence; the support of your tranquility 
at home, your peace abroad, of your safety, 
of your prosperity, of that very liberty which 
you so highly prize.’ 

“He added: “This is the point in your po- 
litical fortress A which the batteries 
of internal and external enemies will be most 
constantly and actively, though often covert- 
ly and insidiously, directed.“ 

“Do we see signs in the present times of 
the wisdom of this advice? Then let us be 
alert to protect freedom's future. 

„Washington becomes more specific. ‘One 
of the expedients of party to acquire influ- 
ence within particular districts, is to mis- 
Tepresent the opinions and aims of other 
districts. You cannot shield yourselves too 
much against the jealousies and heartburn- 
ings which spring from these misrepresenta- 
tions. They tend to render alien to each 
Other those who ought to be bound together 
by fraternal affection." 

“On another, but most timely subject, 
Washington writes: ‘As a very important 
source of strength and security, cherish the 
Public credit. One method of preserving 
it is to use it as sparingly as possible, avoid- 
ing occasions of expense * * * avoiding like- 
Wise the accumulation of debt, not only by 
shunning occasions of expense, but by vig- 
orous exertions in time of peace to discharge 
the debts which unavoidable wars may have 
occasioned.’ 

“The retiring first President posed a ques- 
tion; ‘Can it be that providence has not con- 
nected the permanent facility of a nation 
with its virtue? The experiment, at least, is 
Tecommended by every sentiment which en- 
nobles human nature. Alas, is it rendered 
impossible by its vices?" 

“Thank you, Mr. President. We know 
that as a people who have vices. Their elim- 
ination comprises our responsibilities as in- 
dividuals acting on principles of religion and 
Morality. The future of our Nation depends 
On this, We must cleanse our Nation of 
vices—now. 

“We must now take leave of this peace- 
ful place, and our communion here with the 
spirit which founded this country. But we 
shall return frequently, as you wished, Mr. 
President, to review our thoughts with your 
advice as to how best to preserve our 
liberty.” 
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Russians’ Income Tax Poses Few 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, today we vote on the most 
sweeping tax legislation in the recent 
history of our Nation. I voted in favor 
of this legislation with a clear conscience 
and with the firm conviction that it is a 
positive step ir the broadening of our 
economic base and the creation of new 
market opportunity for thousands of our 
citizens, _ 

I read in the Washington Evening Star 
last Thursday night, a review of the tax 
problems that confront the Russian citi- 
zens. I think the contrast is well to con- 
sider at this time and under the leave to 
extend my remarks I would like to in- 
clude the article for your information: 
RUSSIANS’ Income Tax Poses Few PROBLEMS 

Moscow.—Russians spend far less time 
sweating over their income tax returns than 
do Americans or the citizens of most West- 
ern countries, mainly because they have less 
figuring to do. The Russian taxpayer does 
not have to worry about differences between 
earned income and dividends from securities 
because he owns no securities. He is not 
concerned with deductions for dependents, 
business expenses, medical care, etc., but pays 
a straight percentage. 

The Soviet income tax, like the American, 
is graduated according to the size of income 
but there all similarity ends. Under the 
existing scale, incomes of less than 732 rubles 
per year are tax exempt. Since the present 
minimum wage in the Soviet Union is 420 
rubles this means a considerable portion of 
the population has no income tax problem 
at all, 

Those with annual earnings of 744 rubles 
pay 10.80 rubles income tax (0.14 percent). 
At 1,200 rubles per year the tax rate jumps 
to 8.2 percent, while those people with an- 
nual income of 2,400 rubles pay 10.6 percent. 
If you earn 2,544 rubles per year, you have 
reached the top bracket of 13 percent re- 
gardless of the amount. Even if your income 
Was a million rubles you would still pay only 
13 percent. The maximum Soviet rate 
roughly coincides with the US. minimum, 

FREE INCOME A FACTOR 


In judging Soviet income levels one should 
bear in mind that rent, communal services, 
and medical care, major items in the budg- 
ets of most families in the West, are nom- 
mal in the budget of the average Soviet 
citizen who also enjoys yarious other forms 
of free incomes. His cash goes almost en- 
tirely for food and clothing. Clothing in 
particular is expensive. The cheapest man's 
coat comes to around 100 rubles, shoes sel- 
dom less than 30. 

The ruble is officially valued at slightly 
more than one to the dollar, but a more 
realistic rate corresponding to its purchas- 
ing power would be between two and three 
rubles to the dollar. Few families, even with 
both husband and wife working, have more 
than 200 rubles a month to live on. Most 
have less than 150. 

But there is hardly any limit on the earn- 
ings of a successful writer or playwright. 
Pay scales for screen and stage actors are 
more modest. Even a star seldom gets more 
than 400 to 500 rubles per month. Indus- 
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trial executives and Government officials are 
about in this same bracket. Top scientists 
and members of the academy earn from 10,- 
000 to 25,000 rubles per year. 

Thus, the Soviet income tax favors people 
with large earned incomes—the very groups 
that are hardest hit by American income tax. 
In the Soviet Union there are no capital 
gains taxes, no depletion allowances for oil 
wells, since there are no private oll well 
owners. 

STALIN SET CEXLING 


The 13-percent income tax ceiling was es- 
tablished in 1946 in a rather casual manner. 
Prior to that large incomes had been subject 
to far heavier taxation, but one day poet 
Nikolai Gribachov, a kind of Kremlin poet 
laureate, chatting with Stalin, complained 
that he and his fellow writers were treated 
by the revenue authorities as though they 
were bourgeois exploiters. Stalin proved 
quite receptive and without further ado 
penned a memorandum “recommending” the 
13-percent limit. 

In the early days of the Communist regime, 
income tax was primarily used as a weapon 
to liquidate the upper and middle classes 
and put private business out of business, 
The maxim "the power to tax is the power 
to destroy” found dramatic application. 
Having ascertained what the income was 
from a particular enterprise, the Soviet tax 
bureau would arbitrarily impose an amount 
which wiped out the entire margin and was 
in fact confiscatory. 

Nowadays the Soviet Government’s main 
source of revenue is from trade turnover, a 
kind of built-in sales tax. Every plant or en- 
terprise, being Government owned, pipes its 
profits into the Government till. The same 
is true of trade organizations, so that at each 
stage the Government reaps the gains or 
pockets the losses. 

Retail trade prices are seldom related to 
production cost. As in the case of monopo- 
lies everywhere they are largely determined 
by what the traffic will bear. 

Often the markup is fantastically high. 
On oranges imported from Italy and Morocco 
the profit is around 1,000 percent. It is even 
higher on vodka, which costs the State a 
fraction of a kopek per liter to produce, but 
sells for over 3 rubles per liter. 


President Is Reminded of Harm 
Residual Oil Quotas Do to New Eng- 
land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said of the irreparable harm being 
done to New England by failure to elim- 
inate restrictions on the imports of re- 
sidual fuel oil. 

A recent article appearing in the Port- 
land (Maine) Press Herald, February 17, 
1964, points up the urgency for action by 
the President and Secretary Udall. 
PRESIDENT Is REMINDED OF HARM RESIDUAL 

Om Quoras Do TO New ENGLAND 

There is still a lot of winter left, but apart 
from the constant reminder that we have a 
long heating season in this part of the coun- 
try, the New England Council is wise to 
keep pressing the Johnson administration, as 
it did its predecessor, for regional relief on 
residual oll pricing and quotas, 
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When Lyndon Johnson moved into the 
White House, one of his first acts was to turn 
over to Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
Udall, among other things, the residual oil 
dispute. And Udall, apparently, has bought 
the same bill of goods sold former President 
Eisenhower—that residual quotas are needed 
to maintain the economic health of the U.S, 
oll industry and enhance the national secu- 
rity. 

None of this is true, and New England has 
paid heavily since 1959—an estimated $70 
million—for this needless restraint. The do- 
mestic industry produces almost no residual 
oll, and while the soft coal industry com- 
plains that it is being hurt, neither New 
England nor New York States, whose utili- 
ties, hospitals, and public buildings are now 
fully dependent upon residual oil, can return 
to using coal. 

In fact, just a year ago the Office of 
Emergency Planning found that relaxation 
of quotas “would be consistent with national 
security,” and the New England Council to- 
day is reminding President Johnson of the 
the recommendation. In all fairness, the 
White House should advise Secretary Udall of 
the grave harm being done by retention of 
these useless quotas. 


Preserving Freedom as a Way of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
¢ or 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, on January 
29 of this year my colleague and our dis- 
tinguished minority leader, the gentle- 
man from Indiana, the Honorable 
CHARLES A. HALLECK, addressed the pres- 
idents’ conference of the Independent 
Grocers Alliance in Chicago. 

This organization represents more 
than 5,000 independently owned food 
stores, all in the category of small busi- 
ness, 

His discussion of some of the problems 
we face as a nation bearing the lion’s 
share of the burden of preserving free- 
dom as a way of life deserve the most 
thoughtful consideration on the part of 
every Member. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY CHARLES A. HALLECK, REPUBLICAN, 
OF INDIANA, MINORITY LEADER OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 
I'm glad, for several reasons, that I could 

come out here today and be with you. 

Pirst, it’s good to see an old friend I have 
known for many years, George Florey, who 
was helpful to me during my earlier years in 
Congress when we were both considerably 
younger. 

When he asked me to come out here I 
juggled my schedule as best I could to take 
part in your program. 

I must admit I'm operating on a tight 
schedule, just as you are. I've got to get 
on out to Lincoln, Nebr., this afternoon, and 
I hope I make it. Otherwise some good peo- 
ple are going to be embarrassed, I suppose, 
because they advertised me as speaker at a 
$100 a plate dinner. 

Not that they're paying a hundred bucks 
to hear me, you understand—and not that 
the food will be worth a hundred dollars a 
plate, either. 

But I am part of a package deal. I fol- 
low the dessert course. 
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Out there I'll make a no-doubt-about-it 
Republican speech. 

This one is going to be what I call a non- 

Republican speech. But I won't 
intentionally offend anyone if I can help it. 

The second reason I'm glad I could be with 
you is to pay my respects in person to a 
man who has demonstrated—beyond any 
doubt—his faith in our system of competi- 
tive enterprise—your president, Don Grimes. 

In my book he is a great American who, as 
his father did before him, has made, and 
is making, a major contribution to the 
healthy growth and development of our Na- 
tion's basic economic strength—small busi- 
ness. 

I'm happy, too, that I could come out and 
meet with the kind of people for whom I 
have had a great affinity since my earliest 
days in the Congress of the United States. 

Because let me say, without any apologies, 
that I am not one of those in Government 
who has an allergy for business—or for a 
businessman who happens to be successful. 

I don’t want to suggest that because I 
first went to bat for small business a long 
time ago that I am anti big business. 

We all recognize, I am certain, that you 
can't win wars, or do a lot of other things 
in this modern world in competition with 
other nations—especially the dictator na- 
tions—without the productive capacity of 
big industries. 

You can’t make steel—or missiles—in a 
blacksmith shop. 

You can’t mass produce automobiles in a 
neighborhood garage. 

But by the same token, it will be a sad 
day for America if the time ever comes when 
small business as we know it today is gone 
from the scene. 

It will be a sad day if the time ever comes 
when a man with an idea, with a spirit of 
independence, with a desire to serve people 
in his own way, and to the extent of his 
own capacities, can't work for ines 

Because there is really no greater incentive 
for progress than that a man reap the re- 
ward of his initiative, his diligence, and his 
willingness to put faith in himself o m the 
line. 

So I salute the officers and members of 
IGA for what you have done and are doing 
for the cause of independent small business. 

You are meeting a challenge in the high- 
est traditions of our great system and may 
you continue to grow and prosper in the 
years ahead. 

But I didn’t come out here just to con- 
firm what you already know—that your suc- 
cess is America's success. 

Rather I want to talk to you briefly about 
some of the problems we all face as citizens 
of a great nation that today—more than any 
other nation—carries the burden of presery- 
ing liberty in a world half slave and half 
free. 

I think we can all agree, without any 
arguments and without any partisan feeling, 
that we're not going to preserve freedom any- 
where else unless we hold fast to freedom 
here at home. 

And we all know that the rights we enjoy 
today are guaranteed by the most remark- 
able document ever conceived by the mind 
of man—the Constitution of the United 
States. 

We all know it—and have known it since 
we were kids in school. 

But do we appreciate it? 

Do we appreciate why this system has en- 
dured to become the oldest continuous po- 
litical system on the face of the earth? 

Or do we just take it for granted that we 
will go on and on, come what may? 

Well, let's look that one over. 

Ours is a government of checks and bal- 
ances, a system designed to prevent any con- 
centration of power that could lead to one- 
man rule. 

The word I want to concentrate on today 
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is balance.“ because the more I see of our 
total operation as a society of free people, the 
more I am convinced that the maintenance 
of balance in all our activity is the key to 
survival as a free people. 

Nature itself depends on balance. 

The greatest abundance of crops results 
from a balance of sun, rain, nourishment, 
and human effort. 

We read about well-balanced athletic 
teams, balance of trade, supply and demand, 
balance of power, and, may I add—budgets— 
in your business and in mine. 

Having this in mind, I'd like to explore a 
few major areas where we may fairly ask 
how far down the road we have gone toward 
upsetting the system of built-in balances 
designed by our forefathers with one thought 
in mind—to preserve a maximum of individ- 
ual freedom by holding the power of gov- 
ernment to a minimum. 

We have been living in an age of What is 
called a cold war! —a struggle between slave 
states and free to determine which shall be 
the ultimate victor in the contest for the 
mind of man. 

It is a struggle which will decide whether 
a society of men governs itself from the bot- 
tom up—as does ours—or from the top 
down—as does the Kremlin. 

We all hope it will never have to be de- 
cided in the holocaust of war, but we can’t 
be certain. 

Anyone old enough to understand what 
he reads in the paper knows there are trou- 
ble spots all over the world: Vietnam, Cuba, 
Panama, the Congo—none of which we can 
ignore. 

Suffice it to say that because of the dan- 
gers posed to our own security we are forced 
to keep our guard up. 

This, then, involves the maintenance of a 
vast arsenal of military hardware, together 
with millions of men and women in uniform. 

The burden of this Military Establishment 
represents more than half our total Federal 
budget. 

And this is a price tag we must pay—like 
it or not—to protect ourselves and the free 
world from threat of disaster. 

But the nagging question all of us must 
face—and particularly those of us charged 
wee providing for the defense of our country 

this: 


At what point do we feel assurance that 
we have provided adequately for that se- 
curity? 

What is enough and what is too much? 

The domestic needs of an expanding na- 
tion are pressing in upon us. 

We could use more schools, more hospitals, 
more roads, more skilled personnel—more of 
almost any civilian resources you might care 
to mention. 

Our State and local communities are be- 
coming more and more desperate in their 
search for ways to finance their own tradi- 
tional areas of service. 

But the Federal Government's massive de- 
mand for income has shriveled the sources of 
tax dollars at the grassroots level. 

I well recall a remark by former President 
Dwight Eisenhower when he was still Gen- 
eral of the Armies, 

General Eisenhower understood the real 
secret of America’s strength, and this coun- 
try had no leader more dedicated to our free 
enterprise system, 

“The military,” he said on this occasion, 
"is but the cutting edge of the great produc- 
tive machine that is America.” 

I have never heard it put any better. 

And the question that keeps a lot of us 
awake nights is just how far can we go in 
spending our wealth to create weapons of 
war without creating a burden that could 
wreck us without a shot ever having been 
fired in anger? 

Where is the balance between the size of 
the cutting edge and the power of the ma- 
chine behind it? 
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There are those who say we ought to em- 
bark on full mobilization and go for broke, 
regardless of the horrible consequences to 
humanity. 

There are others, probably just as sincere, 
who crusade for complete disarmament on 
the theary that our potential enemies will 
follow suit. 

Well, I happen to think that both extremes 
are unrealistic, to say the least, and that as 
long as the cold war persists—with brush- 
fires breaking out here and there—we've got 
to be ready for any eventuality. 

You know, Ehrushchey boasted he would 
bury us, but he said he didn’t mean through 
wur. 

I'd hate to think he could bury us by bluff- 
ing this country into bankruptcy. 

Another major area involving the need for 
balance lies in the relationship of various 
units of government, 

I'm afraid that here we are getting badly 
Out of kilter, with a very real danger that 
the imbalance is going to get worse before 
it gets better, unless people like you make 
your voices heard in no uncertain terms. 

Let me talk a bit, first, about the relation- 
ship between the three major branches of 
our Federal Government, with emphasis on 
the executive and legislative branches. 

I say this because bringing the judicial 
branch into this discussion would require 
more time than I've got today. 

In any event, we start with the well- 
known fact that ours is a tripartite system, 
three independent branches—and I know 
yoa like the word “independent” as much as 

do. 

As a Member of the Congress I am a part 
of a larger organization—as you are. At the 
same time, my first obligation is to satisfy 
my constituents, just as your success depends 
on how well you serve the customers of your 
area. 

Believe me, the folks I represent know what 
they want from me just as much as your 
folks know what they expect you to deliver. 

And the one thing none of us had better 
forget is that if we let them down we're 
dead. 

That's what keeps us on our toes—and 
that’s as it should be. 

I've been around long enough to know that 
anyone in business goes home at night once 
in a while wondering whether the battle is 
Worth it. 

3 let me assure you: I take my lumps, 


But the fact that we are all still in busi- 
ness would indicate, it seems to me, that 
as far as most folks are concerned, we are 
doing all right. 

Which leads me to the observation that 
maybe all this criticism of the Congress ought 
to be considered for what it’s worth: the 
loud protests of a noisy minority of social 
Pleaders—a lot of them, ‘by the way, who 
are paid to protest. 

Let me tell you a story: 

It seems there was a young fellow down 
in Arkansas who lived on a farm that had 
some swampland on it. 

One day he read an ad in a magazine by a 
pt ae offering a dollar a plece for bullfrog 


The youngster wrote to the company tell- 
ing them he could furnish a thousand frog- 
skins or more if they could use them. 

The company wired back: “Will take all 
you can send.” 

A week later the boy wrote the company, 
“Am sending you 1 dozen frogskins under 
Separate cover. The noise sure fooled me.“ 

Forgive me if I dwell just a few more min- 
utes on this business of Congress. It hap- 
Pens to be my favorite subject. 

I'm not thin-skinned as far as criticism 
is concerned. If I were I couldn't have 
Survived nearly 30 years in Washington. 

And I’m not going to applaud the length 
of the last session, because there really wasn't 
any excuse for keeping us there that long. 

I could say Td vote to adjourn a Democrat 
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Congress anytime because no good can come 
of it. 

And I could say there's nothing wrong with 
Congress a good election wouldn't cure. 

But I won't say either one of those things— 
for the record—because you might accuse me 
of being 

But I do repeat: we were kept in session 
too long. 

Especially when the issue that kept 
us on the job right up to the day before 
Christmas was whether or not we would play 
Santa Claus to Khrushchev and give him a 
credit card for American wheat. 

I’m not against selling surplus wheat to 
Russia if they pay cash on the barrelhead 
for it. And by cash I mean dollars or gold 
not rubles, 

This would help our balance-of-payments 
situation—and there's that old word “bal- 
ance” again. 

But I have a conviction, as have the rest 
of the people on my side in the House of 
Representatives—almost to a man—that if 
you make the Soviet Union spend money for 
what they buy from us, to that extent you 
reduce their capacity to spend money creat- 
ing mischief around the world. 

By the same token, if we extend them 
credit to supply their needs, we simply add 
to that capacity. 

This is what our side believed, and this is 
what we fought for right down to the wire. 
We were finally overwhelmed by sheer force 
of numbers, because when the opposition 
turns out in force we're in the minority by 
a 3 to 2 ratio. 

One of the arguments put forward against 
banning use of the Export-Import Bank to 
guarantee credit to the Russians was that 
the Congress would thereby usurp a power 
in the conduct of foreign affairs reserved for 
the President. 

But it has gotten to the point where a 
major area of our foreign relations involves 
the appropriating of public money for the 
various military and economic programs of 
assistance to other nations. 

Certainly, in this regard, it is the respon- 
sibility of the Congress to take a long hard 
look at this whole matter of how much we 
can help others without beginning to hurt 
ourselves. 

This we have been doing, having in mind 
the necessity of balancing out our defense 
needs at home with offshore bases abroad. 

All of which reminds me of the dear old 
lady who sent a note to the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue saying, “I do hope you will give 
my money to some nice country.” 

Which about sums up the attitude of a lot 
of Americans. We want to help our friends 
as best we can—as long as they are willing 
to help us and to help themselves. But we 
don't want to give aid and comfort to a po- 
tential enemy. 

So I do want to speak up for Congress as 
an institution. 

And it occurs to me that business and 
Congress have one thing at least in common: 
we're both whipping boys—and usually from 
the same sources. 

One of the criticisms leveled at Congress is 
that it didn’t pass enough legislation last 
year. 

Well for my money, folks, we deserve more 
credit for what we refused to do, than for 
what we did do. 

And I think most Americans go along with 
that. Especially taxpayers. In fact anyone 
who has the least concern for the ever-in- 
creasing cost of Government will grade Con- 
gress on the plus side for the fact that it 
didn’t pass a lot of new spending programs. 

The second biggest single item in our 
budget today represents interest on the na- 
tional debt—and we had to raise that limit 
twice last year. 

By coincidence, this figure just happens to 
be the same as the amount of the 
tax cut the whole country is waiting for— 
$11 billion. 

Think about that for a minute. 
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Incidentally, the country is going to get 
that tax cut, in my opinion, because enough 
of us down there insisted there be a cutback 
in spending to make a tax reduction mean- 


We got that Job done. 

I'm not going to mention all the bad things 
people say about Congress. I'd wind up with 
an inferiority complex. 

But we all know there are those who con- 
tend we ought to act—willy-nilly—on every 
proposal sent to us by the administration. 

All I can say to that is, God save the 
Republic. 

Last year, for instance, we had something 
between 400 and 500 proposals to consider— 
depending on whose figures you take. 

More than 100 involved spending money— 
guess whose, 

Some 70 more involved slapping more con- 
trols on guess who. 

Look, my friends, just let me say this: 
Congress couldn't have given all those pro- 
grams the study they needed in 5 years, let 
alone 1. 

I've been asked whether some of the pro- 
posals made and rejected last year will fare 
any better this year. 

My answer is “No.” 

The tax bill and the civil rights bill were 
not rejected last year. They are both highly 
complicated measures which deserved, and 
are receiving, thoughtful consideration. 

In my opinion there will be affirmative ac- 
tion on both in the near future. 

Congress, in the future as it has in the 
past, will measure up to its responsibilities 
to the people. 

We have demonstrated that in times of 
crisis we can move swiftly on matters ob- 
viously in the national interest. 

But the Congress has always been cautious 
not to be stampeded into ill-considered ac- 
tion for which there is no demonstrated need 
or widespread public demand. 

There is nothing new about criticism of 
Congress. It’s been going on almost since 
this country got underway as a Republic, 

And I'm sure it will continue. 

But I happen to think that the Congress, 
as our Founding Fathers intended, is the 
voice of the people—and that what Congress 
does or doesn’t do pretty well reflects the 
hopes and aspirations of the majority of our 
citizens, 


Of course the institution of Congress isn't 
perfect. Neither are its Members, Neither 
is business of businessmen. 

As a matter of fact, there are a few things 
about humanity in general that don't meas- 
ure up to the standards set for us a long, 
long time ago. 

So we keep trying. 

And as far as I'm concerned we keep 
what we’ve got until somebody convinces me 
he’s got something better to offer—and I 
haven't heard about it yet. 

Balance in government under our system 
also involves the relationship of the Federal 
operation with State and local units of 
government. 

The separation of powers was the subject 
of great debate among the framers of our 
Constitution. 

No one argues that the conduct of war and 
foreign relations is not the responsibility of 
the Federal Government. 

So are such things as the regulation and 
promotion of orderly interstate commerce; 
the protection of basic human rights, such 
as property, freedom of speech, assembly, and 
trial by jury. 

I don’t want to oversimplify. We all real- 
ize that life today is more complex than it 
was even a couple of decades ago. 

But a lot of rights and responsibilities 
were deliberately left with the people because 
the men who drafted the Constitution knew 
about tyranny. 

What we must ask ourselves in all serious- 
ness today is this: How far have we drifted 
from the concept of decisionmaking by the 
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people back home on matters that have tra- 
ditionally involved local determination? 

Are we on the right track, my friends, in 
assuming that a man at a desk in Washing- 
ton can have a better understanding of the 
needs of your home community than your 
mayor, your township trustee, or your county 
commissioner? 

And will that man at the desk in Wash- 
ington be as accountable to you and your 
neighbors as the local official you can hire 
or fire, by your vote as a free citizen? 

I think the answer is obvious. 

And so we come to the most important 
area of balance of all—the relationship be- 
tween government and the individual. 

It is the sum total of what I have been 
talking about. 

How far have we come and how far do we 
go in this business of government—especially 
the Federal Government, far removed. Mov- 
ing in on the lives of its citizens? 

To what extent does Washington take 
upon itself problems ranging from planned 
parenthood to aid programs for more park- 
ing places? 

How far do we go in providing the essen- 
tials of existence until the citizen becomes 
an absolute ward of government—a ward 
who sends all of his income—if he has any— 
to the Department of Internal Revenue and 
then just votes for a living? If he has a 
vote, 

I don't want to believe this could ever 
happen in America—neither do you. 

But you know and I know—every person 
who will be honest with himself knows— 
that we have gone a long way down that 
road. 

Today some 50 million Americans get Gov- 
ernment checks of one kind or another. 

Today your Government exercises more 
direct control over the lives of people than 
ever before and the end is not in sight. 

I hope, for the good of this great country 
of ours, and for the future of your sons and 
daughters that somehow we can stem this 
tide before we reach the point of no return. 

Let me close with a story that goes back 
to the days when our Republic was being 
born, 

The Continental Congress was meeting in 
Philadelphia, hammering out, word by word, 
the deathless prose of our great Constitution. 

As the deliberations neared their climax a 
crowd gathered on the lawn in front of 
Independence Hall. 

The meeting finally broke up and wise 
old Benjamin Franklin came out and down 
the steps. 

A woman rushed up to him and asked, 
“Dr. Franklin, what have you given us, a 
monarchy or a republic?” 

Whereupon Franklin said this: 

“Madam, we have given you a republic— 
if you can keep it.” 

He didn’t say if “we” can keep it—he said 
This, then, is the challenge we all face: 
To do our part—to contribute what we can— 
toward preserving this wonderful way of life 
which has made us the greatest nation on 
the face of the earth. 

Measure up to your own individual re- 
sponsibilities as free citizens and I have no 
doubt we will win through. 


To the People of Estonia 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. EDNA F. KELLY 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24, 1964 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
your loved ones to commemorate with 
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you the 46th anniversary of your once 
independence day, the Estonian Inde- 
pendence Day. My prayer and wish is 
to see you regain your freedom and cele- 
brate your independence day in your be- 
loved and historic homeland. For nearly 
24 years you have been robbed of your 
priceless possession, your freedom, by 
your heartless foes, and since the early 
days of the last war you have been pris- 
oners in your homeland. You endured 
all the vicissitudes of the war in the 
hope that in the end you would have your 
reward in freedom. History records an 
unfortunate blot in your lives; your 
genuine friends could not help you in 
your struggle for your freedom; you have 
been at the mercy of your heartless op- 
pressors. But we millions of friends of 
the Estonian people in this great Repub- 
lic are hoping and praying for your free- 
dom, for your deliverance from Com- 
munist totalitarian tyranny. God bless 
you and may His mercy help to keep alive 
the spark of love for the dignity of per- 
son—and for justice to you and yours. 


Address of Hon. William O. Douglas, 
Recipient of B’nai Zion’s First Bill of 
Rights Award 
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HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 15, 1963, several hundred leaders 
and representatives of B'nai Zion, an 
American Zionist fraternal organization 
of which I have the honor to be a na- 
tional vice president, met at the New 
York Hilton Hotel for the presentation 
of B'nai Zion’s first annual Bill of Rights 
Award to the Honorable William O. 
Douglas, Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court. 

Justice Douglas was unanimously se- 
lected as the recipient of this first award 
by the American Affairs Committee of 
B'nai Zion as the American who has 
rendered the most outstanding service 
for the advancement of the basic tenets 
of freedom, equity, and justice embodied 
in the Bill of Rights.” 

The presentation of the award was 
made by New York State Supreme Court 
Justice Arthur Markewich, former presi- 
dent of B'nai Zion. After the presenta- 
tion Justice Douglas delivered the fol- 
lowing address on the rule of law: 
ADDRESS BY WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS, ASSOCIATE 

Justice, US. Supreme Court, RECIPIENT OF 

Fmst ANNUAL B'NAT Zion BILL or RIGHTS 

AWARD, SUNDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1963, AT THE 

New York HILTON HoTEL, New YorK Ciry 

On September 12, 1777, the day after the 
British won the Battle of Brandywine and 
when it seemed that Philadelphia might fall, 
Thomas Paine wrote: 

“Those who expect to reap the blessings 
of freedom, must, like men, undergo the fa- 
tigues of supporting it. The event of yester- 
day was one of those kind of alarms which is 
just sufficient to rouse us to duty, without 
being of consequence enough to depress our 
fortitude. It is not a field of a few acres of 
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ground, but a cause, that we are defending, 
and whether we defeat the enemy in one bat- 
tle, or by degrees, the consequences will be 
the same.“ 

We have moved a long way down the 
stream of history since the date of Brandy- 
wine. But issues as inflammatory as the re- 
sults of that battle possess us. Racial dif- 
Terences, religious differences, ideological dif- 
ferences ignite communities; and nowadays 
we live so close to each other and have be- 
come so interdependent that tensions, trans- 
mitted by efficient mass media of communi- 
cations, can quickly possess an entire na- 
tion. When, therefore, pleas are made that 
the end justifies the means, emotions can 
easily be aroused; and the Immobilization of 
peopie may be as dangerous to the rule of 
law as the summoning of a mob. 

Yet the rule of law—man’'s only safety 
from the jungle of passions—exalts proce- 
dure. We know in quiet moments of repose 
that steadfast rules are needed to govern 
those hours of crisis when emotions break 
the dams of self-control and carry people 
pell-mell on angry waters, 

My friend, Edmond Cahn of New York 
University Law School, has written an inter- 
esting piece called The Consumers of In- 
justice” in which he considers the underlying 
lawlessness in so-called civilized countries. 
He quotes Michel D. Montaigne: “How many 
condemnations I have witnessed more crim- 
inal than the crime.” 

Cahn writes about one case where “It was 
convenient for the city and its merchants 
that someone, almost anyone, be found, 
identified, and convicted.“ 

Cahn goes on to say: “We must concede 
that most of the pattern is very old, older 
than the Bible. It is older than the death 
that came to Uriah the Hittite because a king 
desired to possess Uriah’s wife, or the death 
that came to Naboth because another king 
desired to possess Naboth's vineyard, and 
there is no comforting reason to assert that 
any city or State is today immune from 
incidents of the kind.” (34 N.Y.L. Rev. 1166, 
1169.) 

The use of force against the opposition is 
part and parcel of Communist ideology and 
education. Mimeographed pamphlets in 
Latin America show in detail how to Kill a 
noncooperative villager, how to make an auto 
into a bomb, how to use household furni- 
ture as a barricade. Some think that this 
infection has reached the free world. 

I. F, Stone recently asked how many of us 
“did not welcome the assassination of Diem 
and his brother Nhu in South Vietnam?” 
Do we reach for the dagger, or the gun, in 
our thinking, when it suits our political view 
to do so? Do we ever believe that the end 
justifies the means? Do we favor murder, 
when it comes to our own hated opponents? 

A friend of mine in the far West writes: 
“I think we better call in all our missionaries 
from all parts of the world—bring them back 
here and civilize our own people first.” 

Former Governor LeRoy Collins of Florida 
recently talked about the decent people who 
“remain cravenly silent or lamely defensive’ 
while rabblerousers incite sick souls to vio- 
lence.” He spoke of the urgent need for 
decent people to tell “the bloody shirt wavers 
to climb down off the buckboards of bigotry.” 
While he spoke essentially of racial prob- 
lems in a Southern framework of reference, 
what he said is also good for the North and 
the East and the West, as well—on racial 
issues, on the wheat sale to Russia, on the 
test ban treaty, and on all questions that 
deeply stir the emotions of our people. 

The late Mr. Justice Brandeis once wrote: 

“Man somehow gropes his way to wisdom 
and law. But he no sooner acquires them, 
than he abuses them. He does not live by 
them of his own free will. He must be driven 
to do so. He must be accused and lashed 
when he ignores them.” 


I believe that our people—South as well 
as North, East, and West—are dedicated toa 
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rule of law. I believe that they would re- 
adopt the Bill of Rights today (including the 
14th and 15th amendments) if they were 
given the opportunity for sober thought and 
Tefiection. But man the world over was an 
emotional being before he was an intellec- 
tual one, Emotions often carry a particular 
day. That is why regimentation to defined 
procedure is essential to a rule of law. To 
quote Mr. Justice Brandeis once more: 

“To declare that in the administration of 


the criminal law the end justifies the 


means * * * would bring terrible retribu- 
tion.” (Olmstead v. United States, 277 US. 
438, 485.) 

Or as Mr. Justice Hunt said years earlier, 
“No one may do evil that good may come.” 
(Jeffries v: Life Ins. Co., 22 Wall, 47, 52.) 

If the bigots command the platforms and 
occupy the editorial desks, the rule of law 
degenerates into a regime of whim and ca- 
price. The eternal task is to persuade per- 
ceptive people to be outspoken on matters 
of principle. The stature: of judges is of 
course important. But the Bill of Rights 
its procedural as well as its substantive guar- 
antees—is vital in a particular community 
only when the pulpits are strong and vocal 
behind the rule of law—only when the 
school boards are alert and unafraid—only 
when parent-teachers associations, chambers 
of commerce, Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, 

radio and TV, and all other 
community groups promote an understand- 
ing of the Bill of Rights and in times of 
storm and crisis, as well as on calm occasions, 
Stand against the bigots and on the side of 
the rule of law. 

This makes the task of living under a rule 
of law a difficult one, The structure we 
build is never completed; it is always in 
danger not so much of being torn down as 
depreciating by neglect. 

Those who first spoke of the need of 
eternal vigilance have warned from the be- 
ginning of the high price a people pay for 
life under a rule of law. But those who have 
Walked under the stars, breathing deeply the 
air of a free society, know that another kind 
of life would be unbearable. 


Resolution Honoring Senator Karl E. 
Mundt é 
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HON. BEN REIFEL 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable Kart E. Munpt, Senator from 
South Dakota, has received numerous 
testimonials to his outstanding service 
to South Dakota and the Nation over a 
Span of 25 years, including a resolution 
passed by the South Dakota Legislature. 

Latest of the accolades presented Sen- 
ator Munot on the silver anniversary of 
his congressional service comes in a reso- 
lution adopted by the South Dakota 
Federation of Republican Women. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
that resolution: 

Whereas the Honorable Senator Karu E. 
Munpr has brought great honor to the State 
of South Dakota, having given 25 years of 
continuous service in the Congress of the 
United States, with great dignity and untir- 
ing efforts: Therefore, now be it 

Resolved, That we, the South Dakota Fed- 
eration of Republican Women, do hereby 
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record our high esteem and deep appreciation 
for honor and service brought to the State 
and Nation through the efforts of both Sena- 
tor and Mrs, Kar. E, MUNDT. 
We hereby affix our signatures this 23d day 
of January 1964. 
The South Dakota Federation of Repub- 
lican Women. 
ANNABELLE BAUMBERGER, 
Treasurer. 
MYRTLE M. Tuve, Secretary. 
AGNES CHRISTIANSEN, 
President. 


Dangerous Games 
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HON. JAMES F. BATTIN 


“OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, I call the 
following editorial from the February 24, 
1964, Evening Star, to the attention of 
the Members. It is well reasoned, and 
I commend it to your reading and con- 
sideration: 

DANGEROUS GAMES” 

Thanks to interpretations put forward by 
anonymous officials, the world learns that 
President Johnson's California speech was 
“deliberately pregnant with m This 
meaningfulness will be found down. in the 
middle of the speech in a sentence warning 
those engaged in on in South Viet- 
nam that this activity is a “deeply dangerous 
game.” 

Perhaps it was necessary to focus atten- 
tion on the phrase, and to suggest that it 
carried a warning to North Vietnam and 
even to the Red Chinese of dire things to 
come unless they behave themselves, For 
threats of this sort have been cheapened by 
long exposure to them. One can hardly pick 
up a paper without reading something of 
the sort from Messrs, Khrushchev, Mao Tze- 
tung or Castro. It even revives memories of 
massive retaliation—a warning that sup- 
posedly was pregnant with meaning, but 
which long since has been all but forgotten. 

The thing about this, it seems to us, is 
that threats are all right—if we mean them. 
The President's comment, with the benefit 
of the interpretations, surely will be taken 
in Saigon as meaning that the United States 
intends to enlarge the war if necessary to 
prevent the Communist aggressors from 
overrunning South Vietnam.. But is this 
really our intention? 

Can we hope that the South Vietnam 
forces, which have so far been unable to 
take care of themselves on home ground, 
can carry the war to the enemy? If not, will 
the Johnson administration, in an election 
year, commit more American forces to the 
war? If so, the purpose should be stated 
in clearer language. If not, then we are 
guilty of raising hopes which, when dis- 
appointed, will gravely injure that image of 
the United States about which so much has 
been heard. 

We do not believe that the war in South 
Vietnam has been lost, or that it necessarily 
will be lost even without major American 
intervention. The possibility, however, is 
there, and we must face it. The time may 
not be far off when we will have to move 
in with our own forces or see all of our effort, 
hopes, and sacrifices go down the drain. In 
such a situation, mere threats will not be 
enough. They must be accompanied by the 
will to use whatever force is necessary to 
back them up. If the will is lacking we 
should not stake our prestige on empty 
threats. For this, too, is a dangerous game. 
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Troubles Multiply, but United States 
Still Avoids Truth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 


TROUBLES MULTIPLY, BUT UNITED STATES 
STEL Avoms TRUTH 
(By David Lawrence) 

Troubles are multiplying all over the 
world for the U.S. Government, which still 
refuses to look facts in the face and instead 
follows a policy of wishful thinking and 
avoidance of realistic truths. 

For the biggest single fact is that whether 
in South Vietnam or Cyprus or Berlin or 
Africa or Cuba or Panama, the hand of evil 
is communistic and is directed by the 
Kremlin, 

Although the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization and the southeast Asia Alliance 
are supposed to hold things together against 
Russia and Red China, another unpleasant 
fact is that a major partner in both alli- 
ances—France—has just broken away. This 
helped to cause the overthrow of the gov- 
ernment in South Vietnam, where the fear 
had developed that French intimacy with 
the Red Chinese would, by the deceptive 
process of neutralization, hand the country 
over to the Communists. 

Yet, in the midst of such intrigue, the 
United States maintains 15,500 troops in 
South Vietnam, where already more than 
100 Americans have lost their lives and 
many others have been wounded. About $1.5 
million a day is the cost to the taxpayers of 
this country. 

Why are the American military forces in 
South Vietnam? The official answer is that 
they are present at the request of the South 
Vietnam Government. But there have been 
three governments in succession in recent 
months in that country, and it is evident 
the United States has become involved al- 
most inextricably in the internal affairs of 
Vietnam on the pretext this is necessary to 
hold the Communists in check and preserve 
world peace, 

But as the Communist apparatus spreads 
its operations throughout the world and 
meddies in Cuba, in Panama, and in other 
Latin-American countries, as well as in 
Africa and Asia, the main culprit—the Soviet 
Government—is treated as if no crime has 
been committed anywhere. 

Subversion by the Communists is de- 
nounced and infiltration condemned, but 
the United States continues futile talkfests 
in Geneva on the subject of disarmament, 
even as the Russians themselves refuse to 
take the word of the American Government 
that an unarmed training plane strayed 
across a boundary. There is not the slightest 
sign of the mutual trust and good faith so 
essential to any successful negotiation be- 
tween civilized governments. 

It is apparent also that the ‘‘anticolonial- 
ism" drive, fostered with such vehemence by 
Soviet propaganda, has caused a state of an- 
archy in many African countries whose peo- 
ples are not being allowed to exercise their 
right of self-determination. Despotic rulers 
have arisen to impose totalitarian .govern- 
ments and the usual forms of tyranny that 
communism espouses. 

The Soviet Government, which is respon- 
sible for the provocation of trouble on every 
continent, maintains an innocent posture, 
and the free world selfishly and foolishly 
consents to furnish economic aid to the 
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Communist side of the cold war. It is a 
tragic situation for which the peoples of 
the West must take much of the blame. 
Many leaders, moreover, and many segments 


adopting a course of 
the Soviets. 

Despite all the mischief being wrought by 
the Moscow Government, the sending of 
goods—including the sale of wheat—and the 
lending of money to the cold war enemy are 
considered legitimate, This is vigorously de- 
fended in London, Paris, and Washington as 
well as in other capitals of this hemisphere. 


ARA Projects Are Helping in the Ecos 
nomic Recovery of Idaho Distressed 
Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, while I 
was in my congressional district during 
the period between sessions of the 88th 
Congress I had an opportunity to see at 
firsthand the progress of a series of proj- 
ects of the Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration which are helping to improve 
economic conditions and helping to 
create new employment opportunities in 
those areas of my congressional district 
which haye experienced high unemploy- 
ment levels in recent years. 

These projects cover a wide range and 
include a lumber finishing plant, a ply- 
wood manufacturing facility, a fertilizer 
blending operation, a study of the rec- 
reation and tourism potentials on the 
Nez Perce Indian Reservation, and de- 
velopment of a splendid ski facility at 
Schweitzer Basin in Bonner County 
which just opened this past December. 

This ski resort was developed with the 
help of a $345,000 investment by ARA. 
This was no Federal handout; it was a 
loan, repayable to the Federal Treasury, 
with interest. Local public and private 
investment brought the total cost of the 
project to a little over half a million 
dollars. This included, in addition to 
the ARA investment, an investment of 
$30,000 by the city of Sandpoint; $53,000 
by Schweitzer Basin, Inc., the local non- 
profit development organization, and a 
$127,060 investment by the company. 

I am especially proud of the fact that 
this is a really cooperative effort aimed 
at improving job opportunities and the 
economic conditions in an area. It in- 
cludes Federal financing, local public in- 
vestment, local nonprofit development 
company funds—plus the company’s pri- 
vate investment. 

Furthermore, the Schweitzer Basin ski 
facilities are turning out to be highly 
successful. The facility has been in op- 
eration for a little more than a month, 
and already has proved: to be a major 
attraction, For example, a crowd of 
more than 2,500 thronged the basin on 
the Sunday after Christmas. 

Local enthusiasm for the Schweitzer 
Basin project is running very high and 
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is refiected in a new optimism among 
citizens over the area's general economic 
recovery prospects. 

One local newspaper, the Sandpoint 
News-Bulletin, calls the ski basin the 
greatest single factor in this optimistic 
outlook, pointing to its phenomenal suc- 
cess which is outdrawing the most san- 
guine predictions. 

Discussing the local cooperation which 
brought the ski facility to successful 
conclusion, the paper had this to say: 

We've not only developed what may well 
be one of the greatest ski areas in the world, 
but we've learned that we can work to- 
gether as a powerful and effective team. 
This is a wonderful thing for the community 
to know. It portends many an accomplish- 
ment in the years ahead. 


Yes, indeed, Mr. Speaker, the ARA 
has helped the economic development of 
my district and is continuing to do so. 
As time goes on I am sure that we are 
going to note even more the strong influ- 
ence of the local, State, and Federal, pri- 
vate and public partnership that is help- 
ing generate new job opportunities, and 
through this, is bringing about the eco- 
nomic revitalization of areas which have 
been faced with serious economic prob- 
lems. 

The Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion is making a tremendous contribu- 
tion to this cooperative effort. The ARA 
program is an important tool in Amer- 
ica’s job of stamping out poverty, jobless- 
ness, and economic stagnation in the dis- 
advantaged areas of this great Nation 
of ours. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would also like to include a portion of a 
letter recently written by Mr. Jim Par- 
sons, manager of the North Idaho Eco- 
nomic Development Association, Inc., of 
Sandpoint, Idaho, who explains the re- 
juvenated spirit and economy of the 
Sandpoint area: 

Day by day, this project (Schweitzer 
Basin) looms as far more significant than we 
had anticipated in our wildest moments. 
Weekends, of course, continue to be the 
big days, with each succeeding Sunday at- 
tracting a larger crowd than the preceding 
one, Last Sunday, for example, the crowd 
was estimated at 3,200 or 3,300, and it also 
was & record day for numbers of skiers. 
(By the cash tally.) 

There are some substantial indications we 
will be faced with the need for additional 
lift facilities before another season rolls 
around. 

Business this week is at a high level, due 
in part to beautiful sunny weather and un- 
usually good powder snow skiing, but prob- 
ably more to the fact that this is the time 
of semester break at northwest colleges. Cur- 
rently, 110 members of the Washington State 
University Outing Club and their chaperones 
are here for 4 days. Connie's Cafe feeds 
them, and they headquarter at the Ponderay 
Hotel. I suspect the old hotel hasn't had 
that many guests since Farragut days when 
they stacked the sailors like cordwood. 
Needless to say, groups like this are bringing 
joy to the hearts of the beer distributors and 
the operator of the local pizza palace. 

Among the enclosures are the Idaho and 
Emerald Empire labor market reports which 
you will find of interest. To these official 
statements, I can add some unofficial ob- 
servations based on direct checks. Schwelt- 
zer Basin itself has proved to be a larger 
employer than anticipated. The direct on- 
site payroll hits 37 on weekends and during 
holiday periods. 
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Employment has stiffened elsewhere, and 
even businesses which have not had to pro- 
vide new jobs are nevertheless feeling the 
impact of the new money in the area. 

Sandpoint has a new ski shop which em- 
ploys a minimum of three. 

Bob Cox of the Travelers Motel says a 
year ago the firm had 3 to 6 employees; this 
year it is working 17 to 20. Most motels 
are well filled weekends and getting some 
weekday business. 

The small Hupp Motel.on Third Avenue 
is a good example. In the last week, pa- 
trons haye included: One family of four, one 
couple, and a single adult from Pullman, 
Wash.; two doctors from Trail, B.C.; a group 
of five members of the Nelson, B.C., ski club; 
two girls from Greenacres, Wash.; a family 
of three from Spokane; and two men who 
flew their private plane from Powell, Wyo. 
All of these guests came here for skiing and 
more than half either made reservations or 
indicated they would return. 

The president of the Mountaineers Club 
of Calgary was here over the weekend making 
plans for two charter busloads of skiers for 
4 days during the Easter period. The Ed- 
monton Ski Club also is considering a group 
trip this season. 

Manager Sam Wormington and one of our 
directors, Dr, Jack Fowler of Spokane, are 
on a whirlwind promotional tour of the Lau- 
rentians, Montreal, and Ottawa ski areas; 
Mount Snow and Mount Stowe, Vt., Chicago, 
and the Twin Cities. - The intent is to build 
weekday business, 

While Dr. Fowler is an enthusiastic booster, 
his primary interest on the trip is to inspect 
ski lodges for construction and operating 
ideas. He has a group of Spokane people 
who plan to build a lodge next summer on 
land immediately adjoining ours. It would 
be a sort of cooperative apartment type of 
thing for those who put the money up, but 
overnight lodging facilities for the public also 
would be included. 

One of the local beer distributors says his 
business is up 20 percent this season, He 
reports taverns in other towns such as 
Bonners Ferry, as well as joints along the 
highways are getting ski business. 

Wayne Humbert of Clark Fork said he gets 
some business regularly from Montana skiers, 
and the lighthouse at Hope is developing a 
good weekend dinner business, primarily 
from sklers in the Libby area who come to 
Schweitzer via the Bull River Road. Temp- 
lin’s Grill at Coeur d'Alene is getting a heavy 
weekend dinner play from Spokane skiers 
who stop on their way home. 

“Pinky” Cochrane of Sandpoint said his 
gas business was up 21 percent in December 
and there have been reports of increased gas 
pumped in towns such as Priest River and 
Newport, Wash. Our Bonner County gas sta- 
tions haven't profited as much as they might 
because we are encircled by a gas war. Prices 
in most areas outside the county are run- 
ning about 10 cents a gallon lower. 

Entirely aside from all other factors, the 
area has gone absolutely wacky over skiing. 
This is the most wonderful thing that has 
happened in years. The young people turn 
out in droves for weekend skling. In addi- 
tion to free instruction for junior and senior 
high students, we provide free classes 
Wednesday for housewives and Thursday for 
businessmen. These groups are growing by 
leaps and bounds. 

People, like salesmen, who visit Standpoint 
regularly say you can feel the new spirit 
the minute you hit the town. Morale is 
high—and this, of course, is half the bat- 
tle (to coin a phrase). I never have seen 
such widespread, general optimism. 

To reiterate what was said before, both 
your office and the ARA people can take 
genuine pride in Schweitzer Basin. I hon- 
estly believe it would be impossible to find 
an ARA project anywhere in the Nation that 
has made as terrific an impact—population 
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considered—as this one has on Sandpoint 
and Bonner County. It is truly a classic 
example of accomplishing original ARA ob- 
jectives in a high degree. 

I know I express the feelings of many— 
especially the directors who have put in so 
much time as a community effort—in again 
saying a heartfelt Thank you for the help 
you have been to us.“ 


The Continuing Curse of Chronic Mass 
Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, my 
good friend and constituent, Mr. Frank 
McCallister, director of the Labor Edu- 
cation Division, Roosevelt University, 
has written me concerning what he 
rightly terms as “the continuing curse 
of chronic mass unemployment.” He 
brought to my attention an excellent 
article on this subject authored by John 
E. Cullerton, the able director of our 
Illinois Department of Labor, and asked 
that I have it inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 


I am pleased to comply with his re- 
quest as I feel John Cullerton’s approach 
to the unemployment problem deserves 
widespread circulation and is of partic- 
ular significance in light of the adminis- 
tration’s current war on poverty. 
Therefore, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I commend to my colleagues and 
the readership of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record Mr. Cullerton's article as printed 
in the Ilinois Labor Bulletin: 

Tue Drirecror’s PAGE 
(By John E. Cullerton) 

I know of no subject which should engage 
our time and most earnest thought more than 
the problem of employment in the 1960's. 

There is far more involved in employment 
in the 1960's than our own material pros- 
perity. : 

WORLD LEADERSHIP INVOLVED 

Our world leadership is involved. We are 
not going to retain a position of leadership 
if we continue to limp along under a heavy 
burden of unemployed, and if we do not 
Prove to the world our capacity to solve this 
Problem, Our ratio of unemployed is notor- 
lously high—compared with West Germany, 
France, Britain, Denmark, and the Scandi- 
nayian countries. These nations are watch- 
ing anxiously to see if we can overcome our 
unemployment. Their futures are inextric- 
ably bound up with our own maintenance 
of a strong and growing economy, and well 
they know it. This is precisely the case, too, 
with the uncommitted nations of the world, 
and the emergent nations of Africa and Asia. 
And you may be sure that the Soviets are 
Watching our performance with vigilance. 

WORLD TRADE AT STAKE 

Our ability to compete in the flercely con- 
tested world markets is involved. Unless 
We can do better in our employment pol- 
icies, we will reach the point eventually when 
We will be unable to make the technical 
Changes that will enable us to compete. 

It is inconceivable to me that we will not, 
in the near future, undertake those measures 
and programs of action which will prevent 
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unemployment from becoming a way of 
life—an American way of life—for millions 
of persons. We are in danger of chronic un- 
employment becoming structured into our 
social-economic system, unless we take the 
most resolute action to devise and put into 
operation programs on a number of fronts. 

Before reaching any conclusions as to what 
actions government should take, I think it 
is necessary to begin by stating several con- 
clusions with regard to actions already taken. 

First, I believe that the Employment Act 
of 1946 should be reexamined in the light 
of conditions in 1963. We do not now have 
a full employment policy. I conclude that 
despite its obvious benefits, the Employment 
Act can be vastly improved. It can be im- 
proved in its machinery, but most of all, it 
can be improved by fixing its sights on a full 
employment goal. 

A second conclusion is that while the Area 
Redevelopment Act and the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act have produced 
tremendous benefits, they are in fact wholly 
deficient, They deal in a limited way with 
almost unlimited problems; they deal with 
the symptoms but do not attack the basic 
illnesses in our economy; and, they are at 
the most, modest efforts. Giving these pro- 
grams all of the credit due them, I think it 
still can be said that they are at best mild 
medicine for serious ailments. The useful- 
ness of both acts is impaired by their tem- 
porary concept and short-range programing. 

From these statements you man infer that 
I believe in bolder and more comprehensive 
programs for the 1960's and 1970’s. I do. I 
am deeply concerned that we undertake 
these programs without that delay which will 
only aggravate our problems and make them 


more nearly unsolvable. 


In Illinois, our unemployment rate has 
been consistently from 1 to 2 percentage 
points below the national average, and in 
this we have been fortunate. However, at 
times in the past 3 years, over one-fifth of 
our counties have been classed as dis- 
tressed,“ where high and persistent unem- 
ployment existed. In some southern Illinois 
areas, unemployment has mounted as high 
as 28 percent. 

We have no cause to congratulate our- 
selves. 

By 1970, only about 5 percent of jobs will 
be in the unskilled classification. Farming, 
which once absorbed the unskilled labor 
force, has become a highly skilled occupation 
with practically no employment opportuni- 
ties left even at present. Between 1950 and 
1960, farm employment of managers and 
workers in Illinois declined 30 percent, and 
will decline possibly even more in the 1960's. 
The unskilled, who once went to the farms 
for work, form 28.6 percent of our jobless 
white persons, and 37.3 percent of our job- 
less Negroes; the semiskilled 24.8 percent of 
the jobless whites, and 24.6 percent of the 
jobless Negroes. Where can these unem- 
ployed go now? 

Lack of a skill can only be translated as 
the lack of an education. This is proved by 
the fact that the Illinois State Employment 
Service had to interview nearly 36,000 ap- 
plicants before it found 3,100 who were qual- 
ified in educational accomplishment to take 
the manpower training courses. Lack of skill 
traces unerringly to basic functional ihit- 
eracy in great numbers of the unemployed. 

When you consider this situation against 
the fact that the Tllinois labor force will 
increase 18.6 percent by 1970, and the 18-to- 
24-year group by 62.9 percent, you can get a 
measure of our future problems. 

Census figures for 1960 disclose that we 
have, in Illinois, 380,000 persons of 25 years, 
of age or older who never went beyond the 
fifth grade in school; 207,000 whites and 
60,933 Negroes attended school from the first 
to the fourth year; 292,916 whites and 60,900 
Negroes completed from five to six years of 
schooling; 285,000 whites and 43,591 Negroes 
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completed the seventh year; and 181,000 
whites and 90,227 Negroes finished the eighth 
grade only. 

Advanced technology, new and intricate 
skills, higher education, automated ma- 
chinery, are pinching these people off the 
payrolls. These are the persons who are 
being shoved onto the relief rolls. They in- 
elude tens of thousands of school drop-outs 
who never have been and never will be able 
to secure steady employment. These are the 
persons to whom the doors of opportunity 
are closed. Many of them being functionally 
illiterate, they are incapable of being trained 
in any skill for which there is a present 
market. 

I propose we consider not what should be 
done in the 1960's, but in the 1970's, and 
1980, insofar as it is possible to foresee, 

GENERAL EDUCATION . 


The English historian, H. G. Wells, once 
observed that “all of history is a race between 
education and catastrophe.” 

Government should undertake an immedi- 
ate reassessment of our educational goals 
and our system by a commission broadly rep- 


resentative of the public, the Government, 


business, industry, trades, with the technical 
assistance of professional educators. It 
should embrace the best judgments of many 
diverse economic and social groups. 

And what should such a reassessment pro- 
duce? 

First, better directions of our educational 
programs, with more stress on equipping stu- 
dents to obtain and hold jobs, 

Second, a massive attack on illiteracy and 
social boredom through programs of adult 
education, using all of our educational facil- 
ities from grade school to college—a mean- 
ingful State program in every community, 

Third, a program giving the relief clients 
opportunity to obtain education. Should 
not such an educational participation be 
made a condition for receiving relief pay- 
ments? As basic Illiteracy is overcome 
among relief and nonrelief adults, the train- 
ing could be propelled gradually into voca- 
tional courses to develop job skills for which 
there exists a growing market. 

Fourth, any educational drive should in- 
clude a breakthrough program against school 
dropouts. 

I ask, also, if we should not consider adapt- 
ing to our own usage the West German sys- 
tem? There, a student who drops out of 
high school is required, by law, to take 3 
years of training in a vocational school, 
learning a useful trade. This program is tied 
into a vast apprentice training system which 
regularly has some 1,200,000 annual enrollees, 
and 400,000 graduates—the latter being ac- 
cepted as qualified workmen upon their grad- 
uation. The training is administered by 
80,000 unpaid volunteers, and standards are 
coordinated by the local chambers of com- 
merce, industry, trades and crafts, in cooper- 
ation with schools, government, trade unions 
and employer organizations. The system 
works. Should we not have a similar system 
of education here? I believe that MDT train- 
ing could be adapted to underwrite and di- 
rect such a program. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Since 1940, agricultural workers in Illinois 
have declined by almost 45 percent. Projec- 
tion of labor force trends indicates a further 
decline of 25.2 percent by 1970. 

Despite the drastic decline in agricultural 
employment, 25 percent of the vocational 
students in 1962 were enrolled in vocational 
agriculture. Despite the fact that women 
constitute one-third of the labor force, home- 
making courses constituted the single largest 
vocational education program. A total of 
$1,143,000 was being spent annually on agri- 
culture training, and $1,489,000 on home- 
making. In the first instance of agriculture, 
the training is in an area where jobs are 
nonexistent; second, homemaking training 
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has a social value, but its applicability to 
job finding is nearly, if not totally, nil. Un- 
questionably, there is a great misdirection 
of vocational education. 


Bureaucratic Blunders Blamed for U.S. 
Errors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 
RAYMOND MoLEY Sars: Bureaucratic BLUN- 

DERS BLAMED FOR U.S. ERRORS 

A nationally known and thoroughly experi- 
enced Republican told me recentiy of the 
responses he has receiyed from the crowds 
before which he has been making speeches 
critical of the Johnson administration. He 
says attacks on the present budget, on 
wheeler-dealing in Government, on Federal 
welfare programs, arid eyen on communism 
in Latin America, Africa, and Asia, elicit 
lukewarm responses. 

But when he recently cut to the real rea- 
son why our foreign affairs are going 50 
badly, the public response was terrific. 
When he says our State Department and 
our Foreign Service need a Republican Presi- 
dent and Secretary of State who will clean 
out and the present bureaucracy, 
he gets enthusiastic applause, 

In this, the public shows itself to be far 
ahead of most of our opposition political 
leaders and also the President and the Secre- 
tary of State. 

The blunders that lost Cuba and are losing 
our control of our own Panama Canal, that 
contribute to the slaughter of American boys 
in Vietnam and the mess in the Congo are 
not always due to bad decisions by a Presi- 
dent. He is the prisoner of the people who 
give him advice. The real mischief is done 
down below by the bureaucracy. 

The last Secretary of State who really ran 
his own Department served 40 years ago. 
He was Charles Evans Hughes. Secretary 
Stimson and his bureaucrats busied them- 
selves in creating the Manchurian policy 
which led to our war with Japan. President 
Hoover, occupied in fighting the depression, 
had little responsibility for foreign policy 
and has sald he realized later it was a 
mistake, 

When Cordell Hull accepted the job of 
Secretary of State, he specifically told 
FDR. he would not be responsible for ad- 
ministration of the State Department. He 
wanted only to impose his ideas about lower 
tariffs. 5 

And so it went until John Foster Dulles 
took over in 1953. But Dulles spent his time 
traveling abroad to conferences. The De- 
partment ran itself. During that time the 
bureaucrats on the fourth floor helped Castro 
get control of Cuba, The two Ambassadors 
to Cuba, Gardner and Smith, tried to get 
through to Dulles and Eisenhower with their 
story, but were prevented from doing so by 
the bureaucrats. 3 

Senator Henry M. Jacxson’s Subcommit- 
tee on National Security Staffing and Opera- 
tions has been at work for months on a study 
of the administration of national security at 
home and abroad. From time to time it has 
published highly informative testimony of 
active and retired Ambassadors. This has re- 
vealed very serious defects in the adminis- 
tration of foreign affairs as they have ap- 
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peared to individuals with actual experience. 

More recently the subcommittee has issued 
a report of its own concerning the Office of 
Secretary of State. It states bluntly facts 
which show how completely the Secretary 
is hemmed in by his bueaucracy, Secretary 
Rusk, himself, former Under Secretary of 
State Robert A. Lovett, and certain Ambas- 
sadors have confirmed this situation. 

It is apparent the layer upon layer of offi- 
cials, the innumerable committees, the Inter- 
relation with other agencies such as the De- 
fense Department, AID, USIA, and CIA all 
create completely unwieldly machinery. The 
wonder is that any policy can be effectively 
implemented at all. 

What the report, since it Is nonpartisan, 
does not say is that mere tinkering with this 
organization cannot suffice. What is needed 
is a new President who will, through a pow- 
erful Secretary of State, reorganize the whole 
machinery from top to bottom. Nothing 
short of a major operation will do. This 
should be a major issue in this year's presi- 
dential campaign. 


A Bill To Restrict by 50 Percent Im- 
ports of Meats of Every Description 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill which restricts 
imports of meat and meat products into 
the United States. The bill reads as 
follows: 

H.R. 10099 


A bill to restrict imports of meat and meat 
products into the United States 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
total quantity of meat and meat products 
originating in any country which may be 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption, during any twelve-month im- 
port period, shall not (except as provided 
in section 3) exceed 50 per centum of the 
average annual quantity of meat and meat 
products imported from such country during 
the five-year perlod ending on December 31, 
1963. 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 

(1) the term “meat and meat products” 
includes (A) beef, veal, lamb, mutton, pork, 
poultry, and any other meat to which part 
2 of schedule 1 of the Tariff Schedules of 
the United States applies, whether or not 
prepared or preserved and whether canned, 
cured, dressed, or in any other form, (B) 
live animals imported to provide meat of 
any kind for human consumption, and (C) 
any food product which contains meat, of 
any kind or in any form, and which is in- 
tended for human consumption; and 

(2) the term “twelve-month import 
period“ means the twelve-month period be- 
ginning on the date of the enactment of 
this Act or any subsequent twelve-month 
period beginning on an anniversary of such 
date. 

Sec. 3. If, during any twelve-month im- 
port period (after the first such period), 
the total United States market for meat and 
meat products (as estimated by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture) exceeds the total aver- 
age annual United States market for meat 
and meat products during the five-year pe- 
riod ending on December 31, 1963, the maxi- 
mum quantity of meat and meat products 
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which could otherwise be imported into the 
United States from any country during such 
period within the limitation imposed by the 
first section of this Act shall be increased 
to an amount bearing the same ratio to such 
quantity as such market during the twelve- 
month import period bears to such total 
average annual market during such five- 
year period. 

Sec. 4. Each quantity referred to in the 
first section of this Act shall be expressed 
in terms of dollar value, or in terms of such 
other units (as prescribed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture) as will permit its magnitude 
to be measured, or equated or compared with 
other quantities in determining whether 
and to what extent the limitation imposed 
by such section is applicable, without re- 
gard to the kinds of meat and meat prod- 
ucts or the proportions of the various kinds 
of meat and meat products which are in- 
cluded in such quantity. In the case of a 
product which contains but is not composed 
exclusively of meat, there shall be taken 
into account, in determining the magnitude 
of the quantity involved, only so much of 
such product, or only so much of the value 
of such product, as constitutes or is attribu- 
table to the meat contained therein. 

Src. 5. The Secretary of Agriculture, under 
regulations prescribed by him jointly with 
the Secretary of the Treasury, shall make 
such determinations and establish such 
procedures as may be necessary or appropri- 
ate to carry out this Act. 


You will note, Mr. Speaker and my 
colleagues, that my bill restricts by 50 
percent the average annual quantities of 
all meats of all kinds and in all forms of 
packaging and of all live meat animals 
imported into the United States from 
all foreign countries during the past 5- 
year period ending on December 31, 1963, 

Mr. Speaker, our cattle feeders espe- 
cially are suffering a most desperate cost 
price squeeze and have for the past year 
ormore. Primarily due to the large beef 
imports of every description many stock- 
men have already been driven to the wall, 
and unless a bill such as mine is very soon 
made law, thousands upon thousands of 
our stockmen will be driven into bank- 
ruptcy, and also our entire national 
economy will suffer. 

I sincerely hope that every Member of 
the House and Senate will give full con- 
sideration and support to my bill and 
effectively work for its early passage. 


Hon. Frank Horton 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join with the other Members who 
are today acknowledging the outstand- 
ing military career of our colleague, the 
gentleman from New York, FRANK HOR- 
TON. Being awarded the Army’s Bronze 
Star is indeed a great honor and we all 
congratulate him. However, his military 
service represents just one phase of 
Frank's successful and effective career. 
From the end of the war and up until his 
election to Congress he served his com- 
munity of Rochester, N.Y., with distinc- 
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tion as a private citizen and then as an 
elected official. Im 1962 he was elected 
to the 88th Congress where he has made 
outstanding contributions as a new 
Member. We all look forward to a long 
and productive career for him in the 
House as a Congressman. I am confi- 
dent it will continue to be as outstanding 
as his career in the military as an in- 
fantryman. In selecting Frank Horton 
to represent them, the citizens of his dis- 
trict have chosen well. 


Open Occupancy No Problem for 
Eichler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the problems that still 
faces us concerning civil rights and that 
is being contested in my own State of 
California right now concerns the mat- 
ter of open occupancy. 

Eichler Homes is one of the half-dozen 
best-known builders in the United States 
and is widely known as a pioneer in sell- 
ing on an open occupancy basis. 

Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Officials are concerned about housing 
minority groups and, accordingly, Mar- 
Shall Kaplan, urban planner with the 
Division of Urban Studies, HHFA Office 
of Program Policy, interviewed Edward 
P. Eichler on the evolution of the Eich- 
ler policy and its effect on Eichler's op- 
erations. 5 

An abridged version of the interview 
was recently printed in the February 
1964 issue of House & Home, and I rec- 
ommend it as “must” reading for all of 
my colleagues, 

The article follows: 

How Eicuirxz SELLS Oren Occupancy WITH 
No Fuss 

Question. How many units have you built 
Since you started in 1948? 

Answer. About 9,000. I would say out of 
about 700 houses a year, about 30 to 40 are 
Sold to Negroes. Maybe it’s gradually going 
up a bit as Negroes go up in economic scale. 

Question. Did you always sell units on an 
Open-occupancy basis? 

Answer. From the earliest date, we always 
sold to Orientals. I think the first house 
We sold to an Oriental was in late 1950 or 
1951 in Palo Alto. This was the first time 
this issue ever came up. Some people in 
the neighborhood got a little upset when 
he made the deposit and before he moved 
in. It was nothing of any great proportion. 

Question. Did you lose any sales? 

Answer. Not that I know of. From that 
time, we sold to a considerable number of 
Orientals here and there, in our small sub- 
divisions around Palo Alto. We were selling 
the bulk of our houses at $13,000 to $16,000. 

Question, What was the community’s re- 
&ction to your selling to Orientals? Any 
Pressures, any changes in zoning? 

Answer. No community reaction at all. 

Question. When did you begin to sell to 
Negroes? 

Answer. In the fall of 1954. We had 
Started a subdivision in Palo Alto for 243 
houses. It was the first we had done—and 
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probably the first one in the country—in 
which there were to be planned community 
facilities—a nursery school, swimming pool, 
and a park. We had committed ourselves to 
a higher price range in volume, at $16,950 to 
$19,500. The subdivision was an enormous 
success. We had sold, I would guess, about 
two-thirds of it, and had built about a third, 
when an unexpected event occurred. 

I was working in the office one night when 
a lady called me up. She asked, “Do you dis- 
criminate in the sale of your houses? Do 
you sell houses to minorities?” I had never 
heard this question before. I had done some 
personal selling, but for the most part I di- 
rected sales operations. I sald, “I don't un- 
derstand what you mean.” She replied that 
she was a Negro and so was her husband. 
She said she was renting a small house right 
across the street from our subdivision. They 
wanted to buy a better house. She asked 
me if I would come to her home to talk with 
her and her husband. I did this. In the 
conversation, I found that she was a nurse 
and her husband was a scientist who taught 
at Stanford and also worked in a laboratory. 
They said they liked our houses, and she 
asked, “Will you sell us a house?” Well. 
frankly, I told her the issue had never come 
up and I would like to talk to my father 
about it. My father’s reaction was some- 
what like, “Why are you bothering me about 
this? I’ve got a lot of problems, and I haven't 
got time for these little problems.“ I went 
back to these people and said, “OK, go pick 
a house and make a deposit and we will put 
it through the regular procedures.” 

The house they selected was just started. 
It was on a cul-de-sac, and I think all the 
other houses on that cul-de-sac were sold. 
The couple went through all the usual pro- 
cedures, processing the loan, picking colors, 
asking for changes—the usual things that 
buyers do. They were noticed by some 
other buyers who were also doing this, and 
by others who had moved in. There was 
very, very little feedback to us from this. 
A few people called. Some talked with a 
little bit of hostility. They were disturbed 
about property values. They denied that 
they were prejudiced. I think in some cases 
these disclaimers were accurate. To most 
of these people I said that, as we construed 
the law, I felt that when we sold a federally- 
insured and financed unit we were required 
to sell to any qualified buyer. I admitted 
that it was questionable whether it was or 
wasn't the law, and besides many builders 
were violating it in any event. But I said 
to these people that I didn’t think there 
would be any problems. This was what we 


was one incident with the people who had 
bought the house next door. The husband 
came to see me without his wife and said she 
was very disturbed about the Negro moving 
in. He said these were not economic con- 
cerns but related to the actual social rela- 
tionships which might ensue. He wasn’t 
trying to talk Eichler Homes out of what we 
were doing since he thought it was the right 
thing todo. But he had a personal problem 
and didn't think he could live there because 
his wife would be unhappy. Would we buy 
the house back from him? We did, and re- 
sold it shortly thereafter. The Negro fam- 
ily lived there for 5 or 6 years, then moved 
when the husband got transferred to 
Chicago, 

Question. There were no other overt com- 
munity reactions? 

Answer. Flat out nothing. Everything 
went smoothly. 

Question. What about the kids? 

Answer. The kids? Their kids swam in 
the swimming pool, and so on. 

Question. No community reaction? No 
ostracism? 

Answer. No. I admit that in those days 
in Palo Alto our houses were attracting a 
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somewhat special kind of person—college 
professors and other intellectual types. Yet 
it seemed that even in our other subdivisions 
we had people who would be more tolerant 
just because their educational level was 
higher. I surely dont want to put this on 
the grounds of political liberalism, because 
I guess there were about as many conser- 
vatives in our subdivision as in any other. 
I'm sure that the Negro was accepted more 
on the basis of just a general tolerance. 

Question. Do you feel people were con- 
cerned more with the quality of housing than 
with the Negro occupants? 

Answer. Right. I think that there was 
some luck in this because the market was 
strong—ours particularly. We were a very 
dominant force in Palo Alto. 

Question. Were potential customers scared 
off when they heard or saw that you sold to 
Negroes? 

Answer. I don't think so. This subdivision 
was nearly all sold by the time they moved 
in. 


Question. Did other Negro families move 
in? 

. Answer. I don’t know whether any moved 
in by resale since then. 

Question. Did the Negro family sell 
through a real estate broker? 

Answer. I don't know, Occupants rarely 
use a broker there. Prices went up over 
$10,000 in 7 or 8 years. Prices of all houses 
went up, but these went up much more. 

Question. When did the next Negro buyer 
come to you? 

Answer. About a year later, a couple of 
doctors who had bought houses in our San 
Rafael subdivision in Marin County came to 
see me in Palo Alto. We had then sold 50 
or 60 houses in San Rafael, where we owned 
a terrific amount of land, the equivalent of 
600 or 700 lots, which for us was a great 
deal of land. The doctors came to ask if we 
would sell a house to a Negro. I asked why 
they had come all that way, 50 miles, to 
ask this question. They said they had a 
friend with whom they both went to Harvard 
Medical School, 2 Negro, who was in the Air 
Force at Hamilton Field but would get out of 
the service in a few months, would be a radi- 
ologist in some local hospital, and wanted 
to use his GI eligibility to buy a house. 
They thought he was s great guy, and they 
knew generally what the real estate situa- 
tion was. They thought it would be great 
to get him a house. I said, certainly, I would 
sell him a house. Tell him to go pick it out. 

Question. Was this pending sale known in 
the general area? 

Answer. Yes. The buyer went out on Sun- 
day with his wife and child to look at the 
house and the landscaping. A month or 
more went by and I forgot about the whole 
thing. Then I got a phone call from a fellow 
who was very disturbed, He asked questions 
like, “What are you doing to me?” and “Why 
are you doing this?” I said I really didn't 
understand what he was talking about. Then 
he said he understood a Negro was buying a 
house. Incidentally, the house the Negro was 
buying was as far away from his as could be, 

Question. How did you answer this indi- 
vidual's questions? 

Answer. I explained that I didn’t think 
this was a problem. Besides, I said, I just 
didn’t think it was any of his business and 
he was getting himself upset for nothing. 
I was a little surprised because I didn't think 
he was the kind of man to do this. 

Question. What type was he? 

Answer. He was an artist: My prejudices 
were that it was unlikely for an artist to have 
this kind of reaction. And he had a very 
small investment in this house, which I 
thought would limit concern. I learned from 
this experience and others that the size of 
the downpayment people make has nothing 
to do with reactions to any issue. People 
with no downpayment will feel that they 
have just as big a stake as somebody who 
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pays cash. Frequently, bigger. In fact, I 
would say that the people I've had least 
trouble with on all kinds of issues have been 
those who make large or all-cash payments. 

Question. Any other community reaction? 

Answer. Well, from that point on, I began 
to get rumblings from the salesman. Little 
groups were forming. There were some ring- 
leaders trying to foment feeling. I said to 
the salesman, “Okay, keep me informed.” 
Finally, the salesman (who was personally 
committed to the principle of integration) 
said, “This is getting serious. There are 
about 20 people who are very upset. There's 
going to be some trouble.” He thought I 
should get involved. 

Question. What did you do? 

Answer. First I talked to four people im- 
mediately around the house the Negro fam- 
ily had selected. I ask them how they felt. 
One was one of the two doctors, so obviously 
his reaction was favorable. The other three 
said, I'm too busy,” “I haven't got time for 
this sort of thing,” and “I don't care.“ They 
had other problems. Then I met with a 
group of eight aroused people, the ringleader 
of which seemed to be neurotic. He threat- 
ened me physically and with all sorts of ac- 
tions. I tried to explain that our actions 
conformed to law, though this was not the 
Principal reason we were doing it. I told 
them we were going to do it, and if they felt 
it would hurt their property values we would 
buy their houses back. Furthermore, we had 
an enormous investment in this land, and if 
we thought it was going to hurt property 
values we would not do this kind of thing. I 
said we weren't telling them what to do and 
they were not in a position to tell us what to 
do. I must say I got nowhere in this con- 
versation. They didn't convince me and I 
didn't convince them. Some of the activity 
kept up. It was frightening more people 
who otherwise would not have been aroused. 

Question. Was there any. outside influence 
behind this? 

Answer. Brokers began to use this against 
us in a competitive way. It was easy, since 
Marin County had had relatively little ex- 
perience with Negroes. A broker would tell 
some of our prospects, “You don't want to 
live there. There are Negroes buying there.” 
Several people who finally did buy from us 
reported this. Some brokers even called us 
to say we were hurting the county. 

Question. After your visit, did the adverse 
reaction subside? 

Answer. Well, the rumblings continued. 
We decided, finally, to have a meeting with 
a broader group of 20 or so people. My 
father attended. I wasn’t there. My under- 
standing is that, in a rather severe tone, 
he told these people substantially that he 
was damned if they were going to tell him 
what to do. He put it on a very personal 
basis, that he had a bigger investment than 
they did, that after all it was his property 
and his decision. They could take any ac- 
tion they wanted to. He offered to buy their 
houses back from them. He made this offer 
specifically to the two ringleaders. They 
immediately refused, saying their houses 
were worth much more money than when 
they bought them. Well, apparently just 
the force of his personality was such that 
it knocked off most of the opposition. The 
minute the Negro moved in, everything 
stopped. It was the last word we heard 
about anything. 

Question. No incidents? 

Answer, Nothing. It proved a point that 
has been with me ever since. That is, if you 
are going to sell a house to a Negro, you 
should try to get him moved in as quickly 
as possible. You will get a large volume of 
people who are apathetic, you'll get a small 
body of people who are violently in favor, 
and a small body who are violently opposed. 
Those opposed will probably be able to add to 
their ranks by fear or by action. Once the 
Sale is made, however, and the family is in, 
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people are faced with a fait accompli. Only 
the fringe will react. People won't cut off 
their noses to spite their faces. 

Question. Was the reaction in your San 
Rafael development complemented by pres- 
sure from any local government agency or 
from local financial institutions? 

Answer. I never observed anything of this 
nature. 

Question. What year was this now? And 
what did you plan to do? 

Answer. This was late in 1955. We de- 
cided we would continue to sell on an open- 
occupancy basis and that we would establish 
a clear policy that everybody in the organi- 
zation understood. But we would seek the 
smallest amount of outside publicity. We 
were going to treat it as a business decision, 
not as a solution of social problems. Every 
aspect of the operation would be one in 
which we would simply treat Negroes like 
any other potential buyers. 

Question. You have now gone as far south 
as Orange County, which is considered a 
very conservative area. Have you run into 
any obstacles associated with the citizenry or 
local government? 

Answer. No. 

Question. Were there any obstacles in buy- 
ing land down there? 

Answer. The people who sell land are only 
interested in the money. 

Question. I have heard that you had a 
project where the first 9 or 10 buyers were 
Negro and the overall sales were slow. 

Answer. You are probably referring to a 
subdivision in which there were a variety of 
problems. Sales were slow for reasons that 
had nothing to do with the Negro issue, 
In about a year we sold to 5 Negroes, I think, 
out of a total of only about 60 houses, 80 
the percentage of sales to Negroes was some- 
what higher than usual. Incidentally, in 
the last 6 months the sales have dramatical- 
ly picked up. We even sold some more 
houses to Negroes, so while I think that it 
caused us a little more trouble than we 
would have had otherwise, the net effect of 
Negro buyers wasn't very harmful. My gen- 
eral conclusion was that the rapid pickup in 
sales indicates again that the Negro influ- 
ence was not the major cause of earlier 
troubles. There are now 8 Negro families 
out of about 150 sales there. 

Question. Did you at any time have your 
salesmen try to delay sales to Negroes or 
delay their moving into the projects until 
you got more of a percentage of whites? 

Answer. No. We talked about it, but de- 
cided not to. First, we were nowhere near 
any kind of really severe situation, and sec- 
ond, we didn’t even know how to do it. We 
never had to face that question. I sup- 
pose there might be a point under certain 
conditions when a builder would have to 
face that. 

Question. Most examples of integrated, 
open occupancy house developments are not 
in areas on the fringe of the Negro ghetto. 
You have built in the central city. In San 
Francisco you have built right next to public 
housing. (1) Have you felt that this location 
hurt your sales? (2) Have you sold to Negro 
occupants in these particular projects? (3) 
Do you contemplate it? (4) Would your 
policy be the same if a Negro came into your 
development in this kind of area? 

Answer. We have a subdivision in San 
Francisco consisting of townhouses priced 
from $28,000 to $30,000 (H. & H. December 
1962). It is in an old area of the city right 
near an old public housing project built be- 
fore World War II. .The project has about 
1,000 units with about one-third Negro occu- 
pancy. How the presence of Negroes in that 
public housing project is affecting sales, I 
don’t know. But we sold some of the town- 
houses to Negroes. We have sold about half 
the project which, when completed, will have 
211 units. To date, we have sold about 4 
or 5 percent to Negroes, the usual average. 

Question. You have sold to a small per- 
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centage of Negroes and you are still making 
white sales in your development? 

Answer. Our selling houses to Negroes 
there has almost no effect on sales at all. I 
think, in fact, that if the general market 
were truly open, the middle-class Negro buyer 
would be as bothered about this location as 
the middle-class white. I think this is a 
class distinction. It's the middle-class fam- 
ily saying, “I don't want to live next to the 
lower class family.” I think it has little to 
do with race, except that most whites associ- 
ate Negroes with the lower class. 

Question. Then you don’t attribute any 
negative market factors here to the fact that 
you have sold to nonwhites? 

Answer. Not here, though I admit that our 
general policy probably leads some people not 
to come at all, Open occupancy here ig of no 
greater impact than any other place. It may 
be even less, because whites are buying in the 
city and probably have less expectation of 
total segregation in the city. 

Question. What about your project in 
downtown San Francisco in the renewal area? 
Did you run into problems there? 

Answer. That consists of 72 garden apart- 
ments, selling for $35,000 to $36,000 or rent- 
ing for $260 to $275 a month. We sold one 
and rented one to Negro families (current 
sales and rentals: 3 to Negroes, 59 to whites). 

Question. To what degree did the school 
factor affect your sales? 

Answer. The elementary school in the 
neighborhood is almost entirely Negro and 
draws from the public housing project. Our 
big units are designed for families, so I sus- 
pect the neighborhood has hurt sales. But 
this Is a class distinction; it applies to Negro 
and white families equally. 

Question. Then the Negroes feel objec- 
tively the same as whites about school prob- 
lems? 

Answer. That's right. The difference is 
that the white can say, “Well, I am sorry, 
I'll live someplace else,” and will pay more 
money or make other sacrifices to stay out 
of what he feels is a bad area. The Negro 
has no choice. 

Question. How long have you been well 
known to sell to nonwhites? 

Answer. At least 4 years. This came about 
largely because of certain disputes we had 
with the Home Builders Association over the 
general subject. As you know, my dad re- 
signed from the association. Despite the 
public awareness, we haven't had the rapid 
influx of Negroes that many predicted we 
would have. 

Question. Isn't this a reflection of the 
price scale of your homes? 

Answer. Yes, in part, though some recent 
Eichler subdivisions have been only slightly 
above the State average in prices. I don’t 
think, even in a lower price range, that if 
one of the major builders just quietly de- 
cided to sell to Negroes that there would be 
any great influx. Certainly if most major 
builders did it, there wouldn't be a great 
problem. 

Quesion. What effect has your open-oceu- 
pancy policy had on total sales? 

Answer. It varies by subdivision. Overall, 
it has not hurt. We have had some cases 
where whites bought our houses just be- 
cause of our open-occupancy policy. 

If someone is really interested in buying 
a house, and then the issue comes up, in 
that case we “win” 9 times out of 10. There 
probably is a greater impact among the peo- 
ple who never mention the matter, or who 
never come at all because they learn that 
Eichler sells to Negroes. I think this is a 
very small number of people, statistically. 
Our policy is a special attitude of respon- 
sibility to the industry and the community. 
This includes producing a good product in 
a well-designed community. There is a right 
way and a wrong way to do things. 

Question. What special sales techniques 
haye you developed to meet market resist- 
ance? 
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Answer. First, I evolved a policy under 
which no answer would be given to people 
on this question unless it was asked. If a 
buyer does not ask anything about the mat- 
ter, he never hears about it from our sales- 
man or us. If he asks first if we sell on an 
open- Occupancy basis, we answer, “Yes, we 
sell to any qualified buyer.” If he asks, 
“Are there any Negroes in this subdivision?”, 
the answer is yes or no, depending on the 
fact. We do not answer more than the ques- 
tion. If you came to us and did not ask 
if there were Catholics, Jews, etc., in the 
subdivision, we wouldn't tell you. 

Question. What about your answer to the 
perennial question relative to the Negro 
and property values? 

Answer. The salesman gives all the usual 
responses, ranging from law to It's the right 
thing to do,” to our own experiences in the 
resale market. There is another interesting 
argument. This is that the only time 
existence of a minority group, particularly 
Negroes, leads to devaluation is when there 
is panic selling by the whites. Thus, because 
it ts well known that Eichler Homes sells 
on an open-occupancy basis, there is not 
likely to be panic selling if Negroes buy. 
This is so because the whites already know 
our policy when they buy. In a sense, we 
Say that our policy is almost protection. 

Question. Then in any location you wiil 
Sell to any qualified buyer? 

Answer. Yes. But another control is that 
We tell the salesman to watch where there 
May be several Negroes bunching. In most 
Cases, the Negroes themselves will prevent 
it if they see it. If there are two or three 
Negro families in a cul-de-sac, and a fourth 
comes along, the salesman will try to influ- 
ence the newcomer to take another house. 
Rarely has this happened. But if a Negro 
should insist that he wants a particular 
house next to other Negroes’ homes, we 
Would sell him that house. 

Question. With an open-occupancy policy, 
is it easter to rent or sell in multifamily 
buildings than in single-family houses? I 
have heard it expressed that it’s easier to sell 
single-family homes because of the prox- 
imity involved in apartments. 

Answer. I think the analysis is incorrect. 
An apartment offers more anonymity, Also, 
I think people buying a house have a great 
feeling of commitment both financially and 
emotionally. Therefore, they are subject to 
greater fears. 

Probably the basic reason the white is 
concerned so much is not monetary, though 
it’s fashionable and nice to give that reason. 
I think the real reasons have to do with 
Social relationships, particularly among chil- 
dren. Adults think if they don’t like the 
Negro they can avoid him—but know 
the kids don’t work that way. The kids 
Tun around, they don't see color, they play. 
I think this worries people. It's foreign to 
them so they fear it is bad. 

Question. Do you think you could have 
been successful with this policy if you hadn’t 
had the housing background and the neces- 
Sary means to hold you over a period during 
any lag in sales resulting from the Negro 
Occupancy? 

Answer. I don't think that any fairly large 
builder's sales will be materially affected by 
an open-occupancy policy, because he is big 
enough to absorb it. The chances of getting 
two Negroes out of the first five, for instance, 
might really frighten small builders because 

ir scope is so small, I think it is a ques- 
tion of being strong enough so you are com- 
Pletely identified as a builder, That's your 
business: you are fairly well known in the 
Community; the bankers, the city council, 
the planning commission, the building in- 
Spectors, the market itself are reasonably 
with you. Therefore, your switch 
into this policy will not identify you as being 
Principally a builder of integrated housing 
but as a builder who is now planning to sell 
his houses on an open-occupancy basis. 
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Question. Do you conclude, then, that the 
big builder must take the lead in bringing 
this along because the small builder faces a 
greater risk? 

Answer. Right. After all, if the small 
builder is asked to do this initially, and the 
big builder isn’t, the small builder is put at 
an even greater disadvantage competitively. 

Look at what happens the other way 
around, as seen by our experience in Palo 
Alto, where we have been an enormous in- 
fluence. By 1956 we were building over 80 
percent of the housing. When it became 
known that Eichler Homes was selling on an 
open-occupancy basis, some real estate brok- 
ers were upset and started saying they 
thought this would hurt the city. But this 
died down quickly, and now almost the whole 
market has opened up to a wide degree. Re- 
sales in our subdivisions are occasionally 
made to Negroes. Negroes can buy houses in 
non-Eichler subdivisions. The brokers have 
become used to it and so have the citizens. 
The living fact—the demonstration—is the 
only form of education I think can be truly 
useful. Here, in a sense, Eichler Homes is in 
a position to pass its own local fair-housing 
law. 

Question. Do you believe that at the price 
level you are building, the quality and design 
of the homes, the characteristics of the 
neighborhood and the community become 
more important than the factor of white or 
Negro occupancy? 

Answer. Yes. And I also think that at a 
higher price range it is easier to do this 
because you deal with people who have more 
education. They may not be any more tol- 
erant in the classic sense but they will not 
react as strongly to their intolerances. 

Question. Is the rate of foreclosures or de- 
Unquency payments the same for your Negro 
buyers as for your white buyers? 

Answer, I've never heard of a foreclosure 
of a house that a Negro has bought. But 
the rate of foreclosures on our houses is so 
low I think you could find no statistical 
basis for a comparison. Our Negro buyers’ 
incomes are, if anything, slightly higher. 

Question. Is open occupancy good 
business? 

Answer. I haven't said that it is good 
business. What I say is, I don't think it is 
bad business, Almost every kind of lending 
institution in the country is aware of our 
policy and we have never had any problem 
with any institution on this account. We 
have not had any problems with local of- 
ficials anywhere. I think that it is probably 
not a dangerous practice, particularly for a 
reasonably competent large builder of at least 
100 houses a year. Most of the fears builders 
have in this regard are greatly exaggerated. 

Question. Eichler Homes has operated 
through two recessions and you had Negro 
occupancies in at least one, in 1957-59, Did 
you notice a change in your competitive 
status? Did your resale values hold up? 

Answer. In general, our competitive po- 
sition has been better in a tough market 
than in a seller’s market, In a soft market, 
we continue to attract people. Qualitative 
factors become important in a tough mar- 
ket because what happens in a tough market 
is that people are harder to sell. Therefore, 
these qualitative factors become more im- 
portant in a recession. 

Question. Will you sum up your personal 
views on open occupancy? 

Answer. I think white resistance to living 
where there might be Negroes results from 
the white’s fear of the unknown, and fear 
of the relationships which might result with 
the children. These fears are quickly dis- 
sipeted as people experience the fact that 
no great problems develop. ‘ 

Even though there are some risks in selling 
on an open-occupancy basis, builders really 
don't have any other choice. Builders are 
in a position which they have denied for too 
long. That is, when they build a lot of 
houses or apartments they create communi- 
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ties. They create a lot of things in that 
community which are going to be there a 
long time after the builder leaves. 

I'm convinced that the race question is 
the one single biggest block to advancement 
in this society. On all kinds of levels, in 
terms of personal relationships, in terms of 
education, in terms of expenditures for edu- 
cation particularly, and for other things we 
need in our society, we have unused re- 
sources and capacity. Builders cannot evade 
the fact that what they do is going to have 
an impact on the whole community. They 
cannot simply say, Well, Tm just a busi- 
nessman. I’m here to make a buck.” They 
are businessmen and they have to try to 
make money—but they are also contribut- 
ing to the kinds of communities and environ- 
ments in which people are going to live. I 
think builders would be much better off if 
they faced this responsibility. 


The Problem Called Cyprus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1964 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
threat posed by Cyprus to peace in the 
Mediterranean and to the future of 
NATO is grave indeed. It is a threat all 
too frequently clouded with emotional- 
ism and misunderstanding, yet a threat 
which must be clearly viewed by reason- 
able men if reasonable and realistic solu- 
tions are to be achieved. 

Two recent articles—one appearing in 
the New York Times on February 23 and 
the other by Robert Estabrook in the 
Washington Post on the same day— 
speak directly and thoughtfully to the 
problem at hand. I commend them to 
our colleagues: 

[From the 8 O Post, Feb, 23, 


GREEKS QUESTION U.S. LEADERSHIP 
(By Robert H. Estabrook) 

LonDon—Back from 3 weeks in the tur- 
moil of the Cypriot dispute, the correspond- 
ent must try to sort out basic realities, 
Clearly the Greek Cypriot Government of 
President Makarios has connived at violence 
in an attempt to subdue the Turkish minor- 
ity. Superficially this may seem majority 
self-determination, but it abets counter- 
violence that draws in outsiders, One can 
only hope that United Nations Secretary 
General U Thant will succeed where Anglo- 
American peacekeeping efforts have failed. 

Certain shortcomings of British and Amer- 
ican policy affect future infiuence in the 
area. Makarios is patently unreasonable, 
but the original attempt to introduce a 
NATO peacekeeping force into Cyprus was a 
mistake because of its divisive and provoca- 
tive implications. This mistake was later 
corrected by eliminating reference to NATO 
countries, but confidence is not encouraged 
by American denials that such reference was 
ever made. 

Britain is reaping the fruit of having at- 
tempted to check Greek Cypriot terrorism 
and demands for union with Greece in the 
mid-1950's by encouraging Turkish Cypriot 
opposition. The skill and patience of Brit- 
ish forces now in Cyprus command admira- 
tion. But some of the frustrations they en- 
counter in dealing with guerrilla war result 
from previous attempts to retain control by 
playing one faction against the other. 
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Desplte clamor at home, both the Greek 
and the Turkish Governments have been 
fundamentally restrained and cooperative. 
But attitudes in each country are strik- 
ingly different. Turkish concern about the 
fate of Turkish Cypriots is genuine and the 
possibility of military intervention cannot 
be discounted, but Turkey is a big country 
preoccupied internally with making demo- 
cratic government work. Moreover, there is 
awareness of the importance of good rela- 
tions with Greece. f 

Turkish restraint is due largely to the wise 
leadership of a remarkable man, Prime Min- 
ister Ismet Inonu, who has just escaped an 
assassination attempt. Inonu has withstood 
public passions and military pressures. 
Turkish faith in the United States and the 
Western alliance is touching. 

Greece by contrast seeks to find a role sult- 
ing her individual temperament. Many 
Greeks voice personal identification with the 
cause of the Greek Cypriots. Many also bare 
their animosity toward Turkey—the ember 
of long years of Ottoman rule fanned by the 
dreadful 1955 anti-Greek riots in Istanbul. 
Although the government has behaved re- 
sponsibly and the new Prime Minister, 
George Papandreou, may be a calming fac- 
tor, emotions are at a high pitch. Irrational 
or not, this is the situation. 

Loyalty to NATO is strained by what is 
regarded as an American and British tend- 
ency to side with Turkey. Emotions were 
further inflamed when American officials did 
not tell the government of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican decision to beat Cyprus to an appeal to 
the UN. Security Council because previous- 
ly details of the Anglo-American peacekeep- 
ing plan had been leaked to Makarios. 

As a byproduct of this emotional fixation 
there is mumbling that Greece ought to fol- 
low the lead of French President de Gaulle, 
who was immensely popular on his visit last 
year. He has shown, it is said, that a country 
can be anti-Communist and still stand apart 
from the great powers. 

Some hold that De Gaulle’s policy is un- 
real because it is not based upon military 
strength. It is true that he benefits from 
the American strategic shield against nuclear 
attack which he does not expect to happen. 
His political acumen and initiative never- 
theless enable him to capitalize upon resent- 
ments in such countries as Greece—resent- 
ments against being taken for granted as a 
virtual satellite and against Americans too 
much in evidence. 

Greeks complain with some merit that the 
United States interfered blatantly in past 
elections. American support of former con- 
servative Prime Minister Constantine Cara- 
manlis was so unquestioning that at least 
one previous ambassador thought it unneces- 
sary even to see the leader of the opposi- 
tion—who happened to be Papandreou. 

We can hardly be surprised when short- 
range finagling for tactical advantage re- 
bounds later to haunt us. Attitudes in the 
eastern Mediterranean relate closely to those 
found elsewhere in the alliance, and they 
emphasize the need for a general redefinition 
of American objectives beyond mere crisis 
diplomacy. American leadership is increas- 
ingly in question. It is scarcely enough 
merely to reiterate the old policies which 
others in today’s changed situation may re- 
gard as more trite than true. 

From the New York (N.Y.) Times, 
Feb. 23, 1964] 
Cyprus RippLeE—Prostem ror U.N. 

The island of Cyprus is less than one-tenth 
the size of Cuba, and in terms of population 
is among the half-dozen smallest nations in 
the U.N. Yet last week this tiny piece of 
territory occupied the attention of the 
world’s great powers and its fate was a mat- 
ter of grave international concern, 

Efforts to resolve the conflict between 
Cyprus’ 450,000 inhabitants of Greek extrac- 
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tion and 100,000 inhabitants of Turkish ex- 
traction centered on the Security Council. 
On the outcome hinged the chances for set- 
tling an issue that could tear NATO apart 
and make the eastern Mediterranean a new 
area of East-West contention. 

The danger to NATO lies in the fact that 
two members of the alliance—Greece and 
Turkey—have been threatening to intervene 
militarily on opposite sides of the Cyprus 
conflict. The mere threat of war and the 
mutual recriminations between the two 
NATO partners have already damaged the 
strength and stability of the eastern flank 
of the alliance. An actual outbreak of fight- 
ing between the two would shatter NATO's 
position in the eastern Mediterranean and 
might mean disintegration of the entire 
alliance. 

The danger of Cyprus becoming an East- 
West issue stems from U.N. entry into the 
dispute—something Britain and the United 
States had hoped to prevent. Moscow's op- 
portunity for maneuver in the Cyprus crisis 
has now greatly increased. Russia has long 
sought to establish a focus of power and in- 
fluence in the eastern Mediterranean; in the 
Cyprus issue she apparently sees a chance of 
doing so while injecting herself into the mid- 
die of a NATO dispute. Communist strength 
in the Greek labor unions on Cyprus poses 
the threat of a leftwing bid for power—with 
Moscow's aid—if turmoil on the island con- 
tinues. 

Last week this interplay of pressures 
shaped the debate and maneuvers In the U.N. 
Security Council. The principal issue was 
the composition and terms of authorization 
of a force to keep peace on Cyprus where at 
least 250 persons have perished in the com- 
munat strifie since last December. Britain, 
which has troops on the island under the 
terms of the 1960 independence treaty, has 
been augmenting its force, which was less 
than 3,000 when the fighting broke out in 
December. But Britain's military reserves 
are badly strained. She wants an interna- 
tional force of about 10,000—preferably 
drawn from NATO countries—to maintain 
peace on Cyprus so efforts can go forward 
for a political settlement. 

STANDS OF PARTIES 


These were the positions taken by the 
major parties to the controversy in the 
Security Council last week: 

Greek Cypriots: They asked the Council 
to take full responsibility for the peace- 
keeping force and also sought a formal com- 
mitment from the Council to the “independ- 
ence and territorial integrity” of the island. 
The Cyprus Government, headed by Arch- 
bishop Makarios, a Greek, apparently be- 
lieves that such a commitment by the Coun- 
cil would nullify the 1960 treaty. That 
treaty gave Britain, Greece, and Turkey the 
right to intervene militarily in Cyprus to 
uphold the terms of the country’s Constitu- 
tion and preserve the status quo. 

The archbishop wants to prevent such in- 
tervention by Turkey. He hopes to carry out 
constitutional reforms that, among other 
things, would eliminate the Turkish Cypri- 
ots’ power to veto some legislation. It was 
the archbishop’s proclamation of the reforms 
last December that led to the communal 
violence. 

TURKISH DEMANDS 


Turkey: The Turkish representative sought 
from the Security Council a resolution 
specifically endorsing the Cypriot Constitu- 
tion and the 1960 treaty of guarantee. He 
warned against a resolution and authoriza- 
tion for a peacekeeping force which the 
Greek Cypriots “could pretend to interpret 
as though international treaties have been 
abrogated.” 

Britain and United States: They con- 
centrated mainly on trying to limit any con- 
nection between the U.N. and the peace- 
keeping force, and also to limit the degree 
of intervention by the organization in Cy- 
prus’ affairs. Their fear is that the larger 
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the authority and role of the U.N., the more 
meddlesome the Soviets will be, thus further 
complicating chances for a compromise solu- 
tion, 

Soviet Union: Russia’s role last week 
tended to substantiate the Western fears. 
The Soviet representative fully supported the 
Greek Cypriot position and said a resolu- 
tion by the Security Council would super- 
sede the 1960 treaty. 

Wednesday evening, Security Council de- 
bate. was suspended until this Tuesday. 
The action was taken at the request of Sec- 
retary General U Thant so that he could 
try to work out a compromise on the com- 
position and terms of reference of the 
peacekeeping force. Mr. Thant was sald to 
be trying to achieve agreement on a formula 
that would put the force under the Security 
Council “umbrella” without making it ex- 
clusively a U.N. responsibility. Some form 
of endorsement of the territorial integrity 
and independence of Cyprus might be ex- 
pressed, but not so as to abrogate the 1960 
treaty. The Secretary General would also 
appoint a mediator who would seek a per- 
manent solution of the communal conflict. 

At the weekend, Mr. Thant was in vir- 
tually continuous conference with the inter- 
ested parties in the effort to obtain a com- 
Promise agreement. 

Assuming agreement is eventually reached 
on the composition and authorization of a 
peacekeeping force, what kind of political 
settlement is possible 

The Greek Cypriots have made plain they 
will never accept the extreme Turkish de- 
mand—taksim, or partition of the island. 
In response to such pressures, in fact, they 
raise an extreme demand of their own— 
enosis, or union of Cyprus with Greece. 

There has been talk about “administrative 
partition” of Cyprus—a partial division of 
authority over the two communities without 
actually establishing separate autonomies. 
But there are serious difficulties in the way 
of such a solution, even if it were accept- 
able in principle to the two sides. 

Greek and Turkish communities are geo- 
graphically intermixed throughout the is- 
land and in many cases occupy the same 
villages. Of 634 villages on Cyprus, 395 are 
Greek, 121 are Turkish, and 114 are mixed 
(there are four villages of other nationali- 
ties). In many areas, the economies of the 
two communities are interdependent. Thus 
even an administrative division—iet alone 
full parti ht involve uprooting and 
relocating thousands of people. 

Conceivably Archbishop Makarios might 
modify his proposed constitutional reforms 
to the point where they would be acceptable 
to the Turks. Thus far, however, he has re- 
jected any such course and the Turks have 
stated that they want new and stronger 
guarantees now, not a reduction of their 
rights. P 

But the trouble is that the “bargaining” 
is being conducted by riflefire in the streets. 
Until the violence is halted, the Cypriot 
conflict will continue to raise the threat of 
major international repercussions. 


Some Unknown Facts About Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24, 1964 
Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 


last Sunday’s Washington Star, Mr. Rob- 
ert J. Lewis gave some heretofore un- 
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known facts about the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts. 

I had in mind the facts revealed in this 
article when I introduced the resolution 
te establish a commission to be known 
as the John Fitzgerald Kennedy Memo- 
rial Commission, so that the Members 
could have gone into all the facets of the 
memorial. Instead, Congress authorized 
this Center, knowing very little about it. 

The article follows: 

UNDERSTANDING THE CENTER 
(By Robert J. Lewis) 


Part of the reason why a number of Mem- 
bers have said that Congress has been mis- 
led regarding the size, requirements, and cost 
of the John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts is that there never has been a 
clear public statement by the architects or 
sponsors that gives the full dimensions of 
this project. 

As a result, an aura of suspicion has arisen 
that can best be cleared away, perhaps, by 
making very clear to Congress, and to every- 
one else, that the present design calls for a 
mammoth building whose base will cover 
more than one and a half times the amount 
of land occupied by the Capitol in which 
Congress meets. 

An understanding of this project also de- 
mands that it be made clear the building will 
have a maximum height at least 122 feet 
above grade on the river side, and that this 
is a 12-story height as most stories are 
measured. 

Another fact that should be faced squarely 
is that the total cost of the proposed design 
will not be $30 million, or even $50 million, 
but at least 654 or 655 million, without in- 
cluding the value of land the Government 
already owns. The current market value of 
the setting would be at least $10 million 
more, which would bring the total project 
value to a minimum of about $65 million. 

We do not refer here to the dimensions 
of this project to harm it but to help it, and 
to prevent further misunderstanding in the 
future. 

The tendency on the part of the sponsors 
understandably has been to minimize the 
size, the requirements, and the cost, and this 
course, however plausible and proper it may 
have seemed, cannot any longer be assumed 
to be a helpful one now that Congress is to 
be relied on to appropriate and guarantee so 
large a part of the funds. 

One of the reasons why no one seems to 
have a full understanding of the great size 
of this proposed design is that sponsors 
Persist_in referring to only one part of the 
building “the superstructure” as the building 
itself. 

The substructure and superstructure are 
inseparable parts of the same building. The 
Substructure is not underground. It Is al- 
Most entirely above ground on the river side 
and is exposed to view. This has not been 
made clear. 

Playing down existence of the substructure 
minimizes the apparent size and cost. It 
also is the reason for the real lack of under- 
standing of this project. From now on, the 
Sponsors might do well to speak frankly of 
the fact that the building is an entity with 
a podium or base having a maximum length 
of 700 feet and a maximum width of 530 
feet, and that the maximum usable area of 
brs building on its largest level is 700 by 400 

eet. 

Thus, the largest floor—which will be one 
of three to be used for parking cars—has a 
total area of about 6% acres. The Capitol, 
including the east front extension, covers 
4 acres. 

Another thing to know about this proposed 
bullding is that a 700-foot-long, 27-foot-high 
length of the substructure will be exposed 
to view on the river side. 
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If the present design is to be used as the 
final one for the building, it is evident that 
what is proposed here is one of the largest 
structures in Washington. 

It will be larger in both length and width 
than the new Smithsonian Museum of His- 
tory and Technology, which cost $36 million, 
and which is 577 feet long by 300 feet wide 
on the first floor and steps back to 491 feet 
in length and 216 feet in width on the sec- 
ond, third and fourth floors. 

The Center, in fact, has a proposed length 
only 50 feet short of the huge 750-foot-long 
third House Office Building now nearing 
completion on Capitol Hill at a cost of $85 
million. 

In renaming the Center as a memorial, and 
in voting authorization of $30.9 million sup- 
port, Congress has acted promptly and gen- 
erously. Now is the time for all the facts 
about the current design to be made public 
by the architects and sponsors in a form 
everyone can understand. 

If Congress fully understands what is be- 
ing proposed, it can then make informed 
decisions on lands and funds that will mini- 
mize the prospect of later recrimination, 


Moody Memorial First Methodist Church, 
Galveston, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE M. KILGORE 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, February 16, in Galveston, Tex., a 
new Methodist church was dedicated. 
It was of special historical interest and 
importance not only to Methodists but 
also to all who profess Christianity. 

Many years ago, an Englishman by the 
name of Charles Shearn came to Texas 
bringing with him a very young son 
named John, After a stormy time 
which included involvement in the War 
with Mexico, the elder Shearn settled in 
Houston. His son later established the 
Shearn Memorial Methodist Church 
which was one of the first strongholds of 
Methodism in the State. 

A daughter, Libbie, married a Gal- 
sveston man named William L. Moody, 
Jr. Mrs. Moody, throughout her life, 
had a dream of establishing a memorial 
church in Galveston which would carry 
on the Methodist traditions of her father 
and her grandfather. In her will, she 
made abundant provision for the church 
and her husband, when he died, con- 
firmed her wishes. 

It was this church which was dedi- 
cated in Galveston on the morning of 
Sunday, February 16, 1964. 

An honor guest at the dedication was 
Mrs. Moody’s daughter, Libbie Moody 
Thompson, wife of our colleague, the 
gentleman from ‘Texas, CLARXR W, 
‘THOMPSON. 

Bishop Paul E. Martin, who presided 
at the dedication ceremonies, suggested 
that the program which follows should 
be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp. It is my privilege to comply with 
his suggestion: 
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Moopr MEMORIAL Fsr Mernopisr CHURCH— 
“Tue ISLAND CATHEDRAL" —— GALVESTON, TEX. 

(Bishop Paul E. Martin, Texas conference; 
Rev. Ray Loden, district superintendent; 
Rev. Weldon B. Morton, minister; Dr. S. 
Stephen McKenney, minister emeritus) 


THE PRESENTATION OF THE NEW EDIFICE FOR 
DEDICATION— MOODY MEMORIAL FIRST METHO- 
DIST CHURCH 


(In honor and in memory of Mr. and Mrs. W. 
L. Moody, Jr., Sunday, February 16, 1964, 
10:30 a.m.) 

This building complex with its appoint- 
ments is built as a memorial provided by 
the late Mrs. Libbie Shearn Moody in recog- 
nition of the very generous provision made 
in her will. She is joined in this memorial 
by her husband, Mr. W. L. Moody, Jr. Mr. 
Moody also made a memorial provision in 
providing the windows. The lower panels 
on each side are dedicated to his wife, Mrs. 
Libbie Shearn Moody and in memory of his 
mother, Mrs. Pherabe Elizabeth Moody. 

Altar vase and flowers are given in honor 
of Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Kennedy by their 
daughters, Mrs. Lee M: Terrill, Mrs. Neal D. 
Cannon, and Mrs. Clarence E. Gilmore, 


DEDICATION SERVICE—ORDER OF WORSHIP 


Prelude: “Blessed Jesus, At Thy Word” 
(hymn No, 310), 

(Chorale variations by Johann Gottfried 
Walther.) 
1 Introit (sung by the choir from the Nar- 
hex). 

Processional hymn No. 1: “Holy, Holy, 
Holy.” ook 

(The procession of the choir shall be fol- 
lowed by the bishop, the pastor, and the 
district superintendents. The congregation 
shall stand as the bishop enters.) ; 

Call to worship 

Minister: “Serve the Lord with gladness.” 

People: “Enter into His gates with thanks- 
giving and into His courts with praise.” 

Minister: O come, let us worship and bow 
down: let us kneel before the Lord our 
maker.” 


People: “He is our God; and we are the 
people of His pasture, and the sheep of His 
hand. Amen.” 

Affirmation of faith (p. 512, No. 1). 

The collect for dedication day 


(Here let the people unite with the min- 
ister in prayer:) 

“Direct us, O Lord, in all our doings, with 
thy most gracious favor, and further us with 
thy continual help, that in all our works, 
begun, continued, and ended in thee, we 
may glorify thy holy name, and finally, by 
thy mercy, obtain everlasting life; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

Anthem “Christ Is Our Cornerstone” (Auf- 
demberge) : 

“Christ is our Cornerstone, on Him alone 
we build; with His true saints alone the 
courts of heav'n are filled. On His great 
love our hopes we place of present grace and 
joys above. Here, gracious God, do Thou 
forevermore draw nigh; accept each faithful 
vow and mark each suppliant sigh. In 
copious show’r on all who pray each holy 
day Thy blessing pour. Here may we gain 
from heav'n the grace which we implore and 
may that grace, once giv’n be with us eyer- 
more until that day when all the blest to 
endless rest are called away. Oh, then, with 
hymns of praise these hallowed courts shall 
ring; our voices we will raise the Three in 
One to sing, and thus proclaim in 
song, both loud and long, that glorious name. 
Amen.” 

Canticle of the church (Dr. Joe Z. Tower). 

(To be said responsively by the minister 
and the people:) 

Minister: “How amiable are Thy taber- 
nacles, O Lord of hosts.“ 
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People: “My soul longeth, yea, even fain- 
teth for the courts of the Lord: my heart 
and my flesh crieth out for the living God.” 

Minister: “Yea, the sparrow hath found an 
house, and the swallow a nest for herself, 
where she may lay her young, even Thine 
altars, O Lord of hosts, my King, and my 
God.” 

People: “Blessed are they that dwell in 
Thy house: they will be still praising Thee.” 

Minister: Blessed is the man whose 
strength is in Thee; in whose heart are the 
ways of them.” 

People: “Who passing through the valley 
of weeping make it a well; the rain also 
filleth the pools.” 

Minister: “They go from strength to 
strength every one of them in Zion ap- 
peareth before God.” 

People: 0 Lord God of hosts, hear my 
prayer: give ear, O God of Jacob.” — 

Minister: “Behold, O God our shield, and 
look upon the fact of Thine anointed.” 

People: “For a day in Thy courts is better 
than a thousand. I had rather be a door- 
keeper in the house of my God, than to 
dwell in the tents of wickedness.” 

Minister: “For the Lord God is a sun and 
shield: the Lord will give grace and glory: 
no thing will He withhold from them 
that walk uprightly.“ 

People: “O Lord of hosts, blessed is the 
man that trusteth in Thee.” 

The Gloria Patri: 

“Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghost; As it was in the be- 

„ is now, and ever shall be, world 
without end. Amen.” 

The Scripture lesson (Rey. Ray Loden). 

The morning prayer (Dr. Neal D. Cannon, 
president of the cabinet). 

(Concluded with the Lord’s Prayer and 
choral amen.) 

Recognition of guests and rolicall. 

Worship of God with tithes and offerings. 

Offertory: “The Lord Is My Shepherd” 
(Alec Rowley). 

Hymn No, 550 “Come, O Thou God of 
Grace” (Giardini). 

Sermon of dedication (Bishop Paul E. Mar- 
tin). 

? The act of dedication 

(The trustees shall present the building 
for dedication:) 

“We present this building to be dedicated 
to the glory of God and the service of men. 

(Then shall the bishop say:) 

“By what name shall this church hence- 
forth be known?” 

(To which shall be answered by the trust- 


ees:) 

“It shall be called Moody Memorial First 
Methodist Church.” 

(Then shall the members of the cabinet 
receive the building and shall say:) 

“Beloved in the Lord, we rejoice that God 
put it into the hearts of his people to build 
this house to the glory of His name. We 
now accept this building to be known as 
Moody Memorial First Methodist Church, to 
dedicate it, and to set it apart for the wor- 
ship of Almighty God and the service of all 
men. Let us therefore, as we are assembled, 
solemnly dedicate this place to its proper 
and sacred uses.” 

(Then, all standing, the bishop shall say, 
the people responding:) 

To the glory of God the Father, who has 
called us by His grace. 

“To the honor of His Son, who loved us 
and gave Himself for us. 

“To the praise of the Holy Spirit, who 
illumines and sanctifies us, 

“We dedicate this house— 

“For the worship of God in prayer and 
praise. — 

“For the preaching of the everlasting gos- 
pel. 


For the celebration of the holy Sacra- 
ments. 
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“We dedicate this house— 

“For the comfort of all who mourn. 

“For strength to those who are tempted, 

"For light to those who seek the way. 

“We dedicate this house— 

“For the hallowing of family life. 

For teaching and guiding the young. 

“For the perfecting of the saints. 

“We dedicate this house— 

“For the conversion of sinners. 

“For the promotion of righteousness. 

“For the extension of the Kingdom of God. 

“We dedicate this house— 

In the unity of the faith. : 

“In the bond of Christian brotherhood. 

“In charity and good will to all. 

“We dedicate this house— 

“In gratitude for the labors of all who love 
and serve this church. 

“In loving remembrance of those who have 


finished their course. 


“In the hope of a blessed immortality 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.“ 

The prayer of dedication (Bishop Martin) : 

“O eternal God, whom the heaven of heav- 
ens cannot contain, much less the walls of 
temples made with hands; graciously accept 
the dedication of this house to thy honor 
and glory. Amen.” 

Recessional hymn No. 226, “O Jesus, I Have 
Promised.” 

(The congregation will stand in the sing- 
ing of the hymn.) 

Benediction (Dr. Stewart Clendenin). 

(Choral amen by the cholr.) 

Postlude: “Rigaudon” (Compre). 

SANCTUARY WINDOWS 


These windows are designed by the very 
eminent European artist, Gabriel Loire, of 
Chartres, France, and are presented as fol- 
lows: 

Northside—New Testament themes (from 
entrance to chancel): 

Window No. 1: Dedicated to the nativity. 

Window No, 2: Dedicated to baptism, 

Window No. 3: Dedicated to the eucharist/ 
communion. 

Window No. 4: Dedicated to the cruci- 
fixion. 

Window No. 5: Dedicated to the ressurec- 
tion. 

Southside—Old Testament themes: 

Window No. 1; The vision of Ezekiel, the 
four evangelists. 

Window No, 2: Dedicated to Moses, giving 
of the law, 

Window No. 3: The burning bush. 

Window No, 4: Dedicated to the original 
sin. 

Window No. 5: Dedicated to the creation 
of the world. 

(The eternal life window over the main 
entrance with the symbol Alpha and 
Omega.) ‘ 
THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES AND MEMBERS OF THE 

BUILDING COMMITTEE 


A. Roy Graves, Richard Klaerner, D, G. 
Kobs, E. M. Norton, R. T. Richards, Paul L. 
Rounsaville, Homer Sanderford, Harry 
Tholcken, Jr, and Ben Windle. 


THE BISHOP AND THE DISTRICT SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS OF THE ELEVEN DISTRICTS OF THE TEXAS 
CONFERENCE 
Paul E. Martin, bishop; Stewart Clendenin, 

Beaumont district; Karl O. Bayer, Bryan dis- 

trict; G. Ray Loden, Galveston, district; 

Wiliam L. Hattaway, Houston, east district; 

Wayne H. McCleskey, Houston west district; 

A. Grady Hallonquist, Huntsville district; 

Walter R. Wills, Longview district; Neal D. 

Cannon, Nacogdoches district; Stanley 

Carter, Palestine district; Compton Rlley. 

Texargana district; and, Derwood L. Black- 

well, Tyler district, 

CHURCH OFFICERS AND STAFF 
Paul L. Rounsaville, chairman of the of- 
ficial board; A. Roy Graves, chairman, board 
of trustees; R. T. Richards, church treasurer; 

Ward B. Benson, Jr., church school super- 
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intendent; Mrs. Wm. Cowan, president, 
WSCS; Bruce Farmer, president, Methodist 
Men; Mrs. Jim Kendall, director of religious 
education; Mrs. Julian R. Picone, church 
secretary; Arthur F. Click, financial secre- 
tary; Mrs. Ward B. Benson, Jr., organist; 
Peter D. Tkach, choir director; and, Ernest 
Robertson, custodian. 

This church has been erected to the glory 
of God with the full anticipation that all 
those who enter its doors may have a greater 
knowledge of the Spirit of Christ and a deep- 
er understanding of the message of His 
church. 


Three New Lakes in Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
growing realization among the several 
hundred thousand residents of north- 
central Indiana of the vast recreational 
and economic potential to be found in 
the three flood control reservoir proj- 
ects now underway in the Fifth Congres- 
sional District. 

The primary purpose of these reser- 
voirs is to alleviate the periodic flood 
conditions on the Wabash River down- 
stream from the projects. But there is 
an ancillary benefit to be derived in the 
seasonal pools which will stretch out 
for miles behind the reservoir dams. 

The people of the area who have to 
drive a number of miles today to reach 
adequate sites for water recreation will 
find three huge lakes almost at their back 
door. Two of them will be virtually 
equal in size to the largest lake in Indi- 
ana today. The third will be only slightly 
smaller. 

There is little doubt a new recreation 
center for Indiana is in the making. If 
it is to realize its full potential there 
must be adequate planning by State and 
local governments. 

The fact that these steps are being in- 
itiated now, 2 years in advance of com- 
pletion of the first project, is clear evi- 
dence the officials are aware of a golden 
economic and recreational era ahead. 

A recent editorial broadcast by Fort 
Wayne radio station WOWO presents an 
accurate and concise picture of the re- 
sponsfbilitles which must be met if we 
are to reap full harvest of the benefits to 
be offered by these three projects: 

NORTHERN INDIANA'S New LAKES 
(By C. W. Vandagrift, general manager, 
WOWO, Fort Wayne, Ind.) 

One of these years, we citizens of north- 
ern Indiana, western Ohio, and southern 
Michigan are going to look up and find 
three huge, new artificial lakes in our back- 
yard. Each of these bodies of water will be 
approximately 10 to 12 miles long, and will 
have specified areas set aside for such in- 
teresting occupations as fishing, water-ski- 
ing, boating, camping, and picnicking. 

They are, of course, the new flood-control 
reservoirs which will rise behind large dams 
on the Mississinewa, Salamonie, and Wabash 
Rivers within the next few years. 

At a recent meeting in Wabash, Ind., held 
in that city’s beautiful Honeywell Memorial 
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Community Building, we learned that the 
timetable for these new lakes will bring the 
Mississinewa and Salamonie Reservoirs into 
existence in 1966 and 1967 respectively, with 
the Wabash coming along in 1969. For or- 
fentation purposes, the first two lie just a 
few miles south of the city of Wabash, with 
the so-called Huntington Reservoir slightly 
southeast of that city. 

At the meeting referred to earlier, repre- 
sentatives of the State departments of pub- 
lic health, conservation, and highways met 
with officials of five Indiana counties, within 
whose boundaries the new reservoirs will 
rise. : 

Some of the problems brought out by 
public health officer, Don Ort, are enough 
to make you shudder; this one in particular. 
Imagine what will happen to our beautiful 
new lakes if some five-county system of 
sanitary sewage control is not organized. 
Imagine what they will be like in a few 
years if there is no common five-county 
plan for proper land use, including zoning 
control. Without such planning, our new 
lakes could become smelly slums almost be- 
fore they are built. 

At this moment, only Wabash County of 
the five involved, have a full time public 
health officer. The State board is strongly 
urging Grant, Huntington, Miami, and Wells 
Counties to acquire such a full-time officer. 
That, of course, is only a first step. It then 
becomes the job of those counties, as well 
as the cities of Marion, Gas City, Hunting- 
ton, Peru, Wabash, and Bluffton, to evolve 
an overall plan of land-use and sanitation 
control for our new artifical lakes, 

The citizens of these communities owe 
that much to the rest of us. 


Khrushchev Using U.N. To Prevent 
Peaceful Settlement in Cyprus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, once again 
the UN. is being used by the Soviet 
Union to thwart the peace of the world. 
Using peace as a propaganda weapon to 
impress the ignorant and the un- 
informed, Khrushchev plays with peace 
and war like a game of chess. He insti- 
gates violence, rebellion, and revolution, 
then piously calls for peace, but only on 
Soviet terms. With each settlement 
Communist influence gains and the free 
world suffers another defeat. 

Nowhere is the Soviet design better 
illustrated than in the Cyprus situation 
now before the United Nations. While 
the Western Powers have been attemipt- 
ing to bring a peaceful solution to 
this troubled island, the Communists 
have been trying to instigate war be- 
tween Greece and Turkey, two NATO 
allies. As usual the United States and 
the British have been conned into throw- 
ing the matter into the U.N. where the 
Soviets may work their will. Any prac- 
tical program to insure peace is balked 
by the Soviet delegate and the result 
probably will be U.N. action in line with 
the Khrushchev plan. 

Khrushchev’s intent was exposed by 
“Three Star Extra,” the Shell Oil Co. 
news program broadcast over NBC on 
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February 20. The commentator said in 
part: 

But Khrushehev's intention is transpar- 
ently dishonest, as is being revealed by the 
Soviet delegate to the U.N. Security Coun- 
sel in its current discussions on the Cyprus 
crisis. Everyone else is trying to do what 
Khrushchey pretends to desire; namely, pre- 
vent the Greek and Turkish Cypriots from 
cutting each other's throats, and so substi- 
tute reason and negotiation for violence. To 
this end, various forms of peace force are 
being discussed, not to impose any outside 
settlement upon Cyprus but to keep the 
peace and a reasoned solution possible. The 
Soviet delegate alines this as an attempt to 
impose a NATO settlement upon Cyprus. 

He would have the U.N. Hmit itself to 
holding a ring around Cyprus and letting 
Greek and Turkish Cypriots fight it out. 
Since the Turkish Cypriots are outnumbered 
4 to 1, this would quickly bring in the 
Turkish forces to even the balance, which 
in turn would lead to war between Greece 
and Turkey, two members of NATO. 

These are the developments Khrushchev 
is actually trying to foment. 


Needed Tax Reduction With. Certain 
Undesirable Features 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of the House are today faced with an 
option to vote to accept or reject in its 
entirety the tax bill H.R. 8363, which will 
provide over $11.5 billion in Federal tax 
relief when it is fully effective. Faced 
with an alternative of all or nothing, 
I must reluctantly accept certain un- 
desirable features so that all Americans 
will be able to benefit immediately from 
other parts of the bill that have been 
worked out successfully with bipartisan 
support. ? 

The bill as a whole recognizes the 
necessity of removing tax impediments 
to the development of a strong economy. 
For example, although the individual in- 
come tax rates are still steeply progres- 
sive, relief has been given in all marginal 
tax brackets. The heavy shackels that 
the high and progressive rates have had 
on private entrepreneurship and risk 
taking have taken a serious toll in recent 
years on our economic growth and em- 
ployment record. Both political parties 
have recognized this dampening force of 
the high tax rates and united in present- 
ing to the American public a tax program 
that will at least mitigate some of these 
retarding influences. 

We must not allow ourselves to regard 
H.R. 8363 as a panacea for all economic 
ills. The budgetary balance problem 
still looms heavily over us. We must, 
therefore, never lose sight of the urgent 
need for Federal expenditure reduction. 
It is important that the administration 
and Congress make an all-out effort to 
cut our expenditure level and return us 
to a balanced budget program. Unless 
we accomplish this, we will see the bene- 
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fits of our tax program dwindled away 
by inflation and costly debt financing. 

The tax program, which is in its final 
stage of congressional action, has as its 
direct objective a revitalization of our 
national economy. The tax rate reduc- 
tions are designed to create additional 
personal consumption and business in- 
vestment. We have seen published tabu- 
lations on what it means to various in- 
come level taxpayers. There seems to be 
supportable evidence that the lower in- 
come individuals, who today spend 
virtually all of their income, will spend 
most of their additional disposable in- 
come provided by the rate reductions. 
But I would like to point out a few facts 
about the cuts in the middle and higher 
income brackets. 

As I mentioned earlier, the rates are 
still quite progressive and high. If we 
can maintain a strict control over Gov- 
ernment expenditure policy, we will then 
be able to reduce these rates that bear 
so heayily on the investment sector of 
our economy—and thus add one further 
component of strength to our economy. 

A more immediate concern of mine 
about the tax bill is that certain features 
will result in a smaller net reduction in 
the rates of the middle and higher in- 
come groups than would appear from 
the tax rate schedule. 

Perhaps the most regrettable feature 
of the tax bill from that standpoint is 
the repeal of the current tax treatment 
of dividend income. While the overall 
objective of the tax bill is to encourage 
a higher level of economic activity, the 
repeal of the tax credit removes an in- 
centive to invest in equity capital, which 
is a vital source of a healthy business ex- 
pansion program. 

In 1954 the dividend exclusion and 
credit were written into the Internal 
Revenue Code to encourage greater 
equity ownership of our industrial facili- 
ties and to increase the availability of in- 
vestment funds. These provisions have 
worked well. It is only regrettable that 
they were not raised above their modest 
levels so as to stimulate investment even 
more effectively. Thus, it seems utterly 
illogical to encourage investment on the 
one hand by cutting tax rates at a cost of 
billions of dollars and then to repeal an 
important incentive feature which in- 
volved only a modest loss of revenues to 
the Government. If we take into ac- 
count the economic stimulus fostered by 
the existing provisions, I would not be 
surprised if the additional economic ac- 
tivity resulting from them largely offsets 
any revenue loss from the provisions. 

The continuation of the tax credit is 
wholly justifiable merely for the sake of 
reducing double taxation alone. Income 
that is distributed as dividends is sub- 
ject first to the corporate income tax, 
and then to the individual income tax in 
the hand of the stockholder. No other 
type of income, including salaries and 
wages, is twice taxed. Yet, although we 
purport to recognize equity as a funda- 
mental requirement of a good tax system, 
we single out dividend income for double 
taxation. 

If we honestly face up to the inequity 
of double taxation, and the attendant 
problems connected with it, we would 
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feel impelled to expand the relief to the 
stockholders rather than take away their 
small 4 percent benefit. 

Although politically appealing, the 
arguments supporting the repeal of the 
dividend tax credit were weak economic 
justifications. One such argument was 
that the credit is more beneficial to the 
higher income groups and thus is bad. 
This argument does not recognize the 
fact that these middle and higher income 
groups are the potential investors upon 
whom the greatest dependence for equity 
capital is placed. Furthermore, if these 
groups are hindered from maintaining a 
high level of investment, employment 
and production will suffer a sore setback. 
Why penalize the group of Americans 
upon whom so much depends? 

Another objectionable feature of the 
bill is the requirement that some em- 
ployees, under certain circumstances, 
must pay tax on employer contributions 
to a group term life insurance program 
set up for the employees. 

Under present law no tax liability re- 
sults to employees covered under such a 
program. Under the bill, however, an 
employee must pay a tax on the em- 
ployer’s cost applicable to that part of a 
policy whose value exceeds a certain lim- 
it. ‘This is certainly not compatible with 
our usual tax policy toward fringe bene- 
fits set up for the welfare of employees. 

This action will have a definite tend- 
ency to discourage these programs. It 
may result in the setting of limits in the 
amount for which any employee may be 
covered. It may very well have the over- 
all effect of reducing proportionately the 
amount of coverage for the lower income 
groups—so that everyone will lose. This 
type of discouragement of beneficial em- 
ployee programs has no proper place in 
the tax bill. It is unfortunate that we 
must either accept the provision or vote 
against the entire bill. 

Taxation of this imputed income will 
mean very little revenuewise to the Fed- 
eral Government. The additional cost of 
complying with the new regulations, as 
well as the additional cost of administer- 
ing the provision, may very well exceed 
the additional estimated revenues to the 
Government. This provision is one fur- 
ther example of Federal encroachment 
in a socially desirable program of the 
free enterprise system. Even worse, it 
may be the beginning of serious inroads 
by the Government into the whole area 
of fringe benefits designed to help the 
financial status of employees. 

Another ill-conceived so-called reform 
measure in the bill deals with restricting 
the tax treatment of stock options. The 
present tax treatment was designed to 
foster better corporate management by 
encouraging ownership in the business 
by its manager. Yet the bill will inter- 
fere with a tax incentive program that 
has been operating quite successfully. 

The bill, for example, requires that 
the option must be exercised within 5 
years—as compared to 10 years under 
present law—in order to be accorded 
favorable tax treatment. This is short- 
sightedness. Five years will often be too 
short a time in which enough improve- 
ment can be made in a company's posi- 
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tion that the additional efforts of the 
executive will be refiected in the market 
value of the stock. This would be partic- 
ularly true if the option is granted dur- 
ing the peak of a business cycle. 

Reducing the time during which the 
option may be exercised may have sev- 
eral undesirable results. The employee 
may strive to improve the company’s 
position in too short a period of time. 
This may result in a far less stable im- 
provement than would be accomplished 
over a longer run. Moreover, if the em- 
ployee has no assurance of benefiting 
from the plan because the time limita- 
tion is too short, the incentive feature 
would be lost. Thus, a quick unstable 
growth in business and loss of the incen- 
tive feature of the stock option would 
strip the program of the qualities that 
are intended to be beneficial to the econ- 
omy. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that 
I shall support the passage of H.R. 8363. 
It provides the American public a long- 
overdue tax relief. If I had the choice, 
I would vote for tax reduction, but would 
oppose certain so-called tax reform fea- 
tures which will have adverse economic 
effects. This bill will result in a revenue 
loss of $11.5 billion in 1965. With this 
in view, we must strive to economize and 
cut Federal expenditures wherever we 
can. Only in this way can we expect to 
see a balanced Federal budget in the not 
too distant future. 


ess Frk Wein 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege to join in this tribute to our 
colleague, the gentleman from New York, 
Representative FRANK HORTON, 

Frank Horton's bravery “above and 
beyond the call of duty” is appropriately 
recognized through the award to him of 
the Army's Bronze Star medal for his 
heroism in World War II. 

In addition to his ready call to duty 
and personal bravery, FRANK Horton has 
demonstrated his qualities for public 
service as a Member of Congress repre- 
senting the 36th District of the State of 
New York. It has been my fortune to 
serve with Frank Horton as a member 
of the House Committee on Government 
Operations. From this experience, I 
know—firsthand—of his interest in pro- 
moting efficiency and economy in the 
operation of our Federal departments 
and agencies. I expect his record of 
public service in the U.S. Congress to 
match his outstanding military service in 
the U.S. Army. 

I salute Frank HORTON as a brave pa- 
triot and as a wise and able Member of 
the greatest legislative body in the 
world—the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. 


February 25 


D.C. Transit’s National Capital Trans- 
portation Division 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 19, 1964, O. Roy Chalk, president 
of the D.C. Transit Corp., Inc., an- 
nounced the formation of a new division 
to be called the National Capital Trans- 
portation Division. The division will be 
specifically designed to seek solutions 
to the mass transportation problems of 
the Washington metropolitan area. Mr. 
Chalk is to be commended for this public- 
spirited move and should receive the co- 
operation of the agencies of the District 
of Columbia government and the local 
governments of the surrounding areas 
directly concerned in mass transporta- 
tion problems. 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the following press statement 
announcing the formation of the new 
division: 

Mr. O. Roy Chalk, president of D.C. Transit 
System, Inc., today announced the formation 
of a new division of the transit company, 
to be called the National Capital Transporta- 
tion Division. 

The chairman of the new division will be 
Mr. James H. Flanagan, senior vice president, 
Mr. has been engaged in the regu- 
lation and operation of transit services in 
the area for 22 years, both as chairman of 
the Public Utilities Commission of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and as an executive officer 
of D.C. Transit System, Inc. 

The functions of the National Capital 
Transportation Division will embrace both 
immediate and long-range planning in the 
development of an all-bus rapid transit sys- 
tem to fully meet the mass transportation re- 
quirements of the metropolitan area of 
Washington. These plans will give consid- 
eration to the expansion and revision of 
routes and service; the establishment of new 
express service; an expanded program for 
new fringe parking areas; the establishment 
of new giant bus terminals, both onstreet 
and subsurface; the creation of special aids 
to rapid mass transportation, establishment 
of exclusive bus lanes, exclusive bus streets, 
one-way streets, underpasses, bypasses, over- 
passes, and short one- and two-block vehicu- 
lar tunnels; and the improvement of all facil- 
itles deyoted to the service of the residents of 
the metropolitan area. The establishment 
of extended interurban travel, involving new 
modes of transportation such as superrail, 
will be the subject of special attention. 

Another important objective of D.C. Tran- 
sit's National Capital Transportation Divi- 
sion will be the finalization of a plan for 
complete unification of all mass transit facil- 
ities of Virginia, Maryland, and the District 
of Columbia covering the entire metropoll- 
tan area. 

Mr. Chalk stated that private enterprise 
can do the job for less money and in less time 
at no cost for unnecessary studies by the 
Government. He further stated that the 
tremendous potential savings to taxpayers 
becomes apparent immediately. 

Mr. Chalk plans to establish and advisory 
council to assist the National Capital Trans- 
portation Division. Representatives from 
the following organizations, among others, 
have already been invited to act on such 
advisory council; 
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Washington Metropolitan Area Transit 
Commission, District of Columbia Depart- 
ment of Highways and Traffic, Montgomery 
County Council, Downtown Metro- 
politan Washington Board of Trade, District 
of Columbia Democratic Central Commit- 
tee, District of Columbia Republican Central 
Committee, Hihgway Users Conference, 
Metropolitan Police Department, Prince 
Georges County Commissioners, Northern 
Virginia Regional Planning Commission, 
House District of Columbia Committee, Sen- 
ate District of Columbia Committee, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, District of 
Columbia Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Federation of Citizens Associations, Transit 
Improvement Association, Montgomery 
County Chamber of Commerce, Merchants 
and Manufacturers Association, American 
Automobile Association, Central Business- 
men's Association, Arlington County Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Fairfax Chamber of Com- 
merce, Prince Georges County Chamber of 
Commerce, District of Columbia Parent 
Teachers Association, District of Columbia 
Motor Vehicle Parking Agency, U.S. Bureau 
of Public Roads, and a While House repre- 
sentative. 

The cooperation of all responsible agencies 
of the Government and of other companies 
serving the metropolitan area will be so- 
lcited. 

The new Division will include the follow- 
ing D.C. Transit executives: Morris Fox, first 
vice president; Alfred Savage, director of 
maintenance; Isaac Goad, director of trans- 
portation; George Keyser, director of sales; 
William Bell, director of research and devel- 
opment; Godfrey Butler, director of person- 
nel; Frank Sparshott, chief engineer and 
Sam Hatfield, assistant comptroller with an 
aggregate of 237 years of operating expe- 
rience to their credit. The efforts of the 
D.C. Transit personnel, in Mr. Chalk’s opin- 
ion, will be of immeasurable assistance in 
dissipating the frustration and confusion 
which presently exists in the planning for 
improved community transportation serv- 
ices. 

Programs embracing the plans of D.C. 
Transit System's National Capital Transpor- 
tation Division will be presented to Congress 
in the near future. 

Mr. Flanagan will devote most of his time 
and attention to the objectives of the new 
division. His duties as comptroller of D.C. 
Transit System, Inc., will be assumed by Mr. 
Parker C. Peterman who, it was also an- 
nounced today, had been appointed to the 
position of vice president and comptroller. 

Mr. Peterman, age 36, is the youngest man 
to have attained the rank of comptroller in 
the history of D.C. Transit System, Inc., or 
any other public utility in the area. He has 
been with the company 4 years and was 
formerly with the public accounting firm of 
Price Waterhouse & Co. 


Kansas University Professor Analyzes 
Russian Agriculture Failures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. ELLSWORTH, Mr. Speaker, this 
morning’s Wall Street Journal carries a 
story, dateline Munich, on the First In- 
ternational Symposium on Soviet Agri- 
culture. Kansas University’s professor, 
Roy D. Laird, is playing a prominent role 
in the symposium. Because of its gen- 
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eral interest today, I include the story 
at this point: 5 
Sovier Crop Wor May EXCEED INDICATIONS, 

SPUR RETREAT IN Poier, STUDY GROUP 

Says 

Municu.—Russian agriculture may be in 
an even bigger mess than recent purchases of 
grain by Communists in the West indicate. 
And farm problems may force policy changes 
in the Kremlin, such as a retreat from long- 
held socialistic economic dogmas. 

These were the opinions of 40 top Krem- 
linologists from the Western World—men 
who make foreign ministry, State Depart- 
ment or scholarly careers of evaluating 
trends in the Communist world. They gath- 
ered here for the first internationa) sym- 
posium on Soviet agriculture, sponsored by 
the Institute for the Study of the U.S.S.R., 
a respected emigre-staffed analytical orga- 
nization. Their purpose was to evaluate the 
situation behind the Iron Curtain in light of 
Communist. farm troubles. 

It is general knowledge that Russia ex- 
perienced a disastrous crop harvest in 1963. 
Communists have obscured the extent of the 
catastrophe, but they can’t hide the pur- 
chase of nearly $1 billion of wheat from the 
West. Authorities at this meeting estimate 
grain output in the Soviet Union last year 
at 30 percent less than the 147.5 million 
metric tons of 1962 and 40 percent less than 
the 172.1 million metric tons set as the 1963 
target. A metric ton equals 2,204.6 pounds. 

One Soviet publication recently published 
data implying that grain output totaled 
about 115 million metric tons last year. No 
analyst here would accept that figure. The 
consensus placed the total closer to 105 mil- 
lion metric tons, although a few said the fig- 
ure might have been as low as 95 million, 
(In Washington several days ago some ana- 
lysts put the figure as low as 93 million 
metric tons.) 

The analysts noted, however, that, even if 
the Soviet figure is accepted, it shows a dis- 
astrous drop from 1962, far worse than initial 
Soviet reports. 

CROP Was FIFTIY FAILURE IN ROW 


This was the fifth successive disappointing 
crop. During these 5 years the average an- 
nual increase in agricultural production has 
been about 1 percent, compared with the 8 
percent planned, it was said. 

The weather is only partially to blame, the 
authorities said. The basic causes are mis- 
management, too much control by politicians 
who. know little about farming, lack of ade- 
quate incentives for peasants, shortages of 
skilled people, and inadequate investments. 

The effect of crop failures is spreading 
throughout the Soviet economy. The wheat 
supply is likely to remain tight within the 
Soviet bloc, but is unlikely to become pre- 
carious unless another bad crop follows that 
of 1963, the authorities said. 

However, corrective Measures may result 
in major industry dislocations. Some Soviet 
oll engineers, for example, may be diverted 
into petrochemicals because chemical engi- 
neers are short. This could hurt Soviet ex- 
pansion in the petroleum industry. Big ex- 
pansions begun in mining of potassium salt 
and phosphorite deposits necessitate switch- 
ing of machinery from other mining opera- 
tions. Tron-ore developments may suffer. 
This pattern is reflected throughout the 
Soviet empire, and even the most astute 
planners can't foresee all the repercussions. 

“The rate of Soviet economic growth has 
surely passed its apogee, and new rules must 
be made for an economy with a radically dif- 
ferent rate of growth,” sald Prof. Roy D. 
Laird, a Russian specialist of the University 
of Kansas at Lawrence. 

In an address to the meeting, he added: 
“The 1963 crop losses weren't just an isolated 
failure. The sorry state of agricultural pro- 
duction is forcing the Communist leadership 
along paths of economic retreat, at least as 
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defined in past society d. This must 
be paid for by a lowered priority to Industry.” 
FUNDS DIVERTED FROM INDUSTRY 


Others. that funds are being 
diverted from heavy industry, which all Com- 
munist dogma says must be the preferred in- 
dustry, and into agriculture and the chemical 
industry. 

Communist Party officials are beginning 
to listen to farm technicians, although the 
technicians still don't have a decisive voice in 
farm methods. Incentives are being reeval- 
uated. And some voices in the Communist 
world are urging development of a sort of 
sharecropping system wherever possible to 
stimulate individual initiative. The Com- 
munists, however, are still so wary of such 
capitalistic devices that they use Marxist 
jargon when referring to “initiative.” 

There are other signs that the Russians are 
painfully reevaluating Leninistic theories on 
farming and on running an economy, par- 
ticipants at the meeting said. But opinion 
was that remedies being proposed may not 
be enough. 

PRIVATE INITIATIVE SUGGESTED 


“The only real solution is to return to pri- 
vate initiative,” sald Prof. Otto Schiller of 
Heidelberg University. He added: “But it 
may already be too late for that, Most farm- 
ers have been on collective or state farms for 
so long that they now wouldn't know how to 
make the individual decisions required on 
family farms.” 

Prof. Alec Nove, of the Department of In- 
ternational Economic Studies of Glasgow 
University, Scotland, blamed the political 
complexion of Soviet agricultural adminis- 
tration for troubles. 

He said: “There must be more autonomy 
for farm managements, with less control by 
Communist Party theorists. When you 
analyze recent developments, it appears that 
this had been appreciated in words only.” 

Werner Klatt, a Russian authority at the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs in 
London, analyzed some facets of the recently 
announced $46 billion plan to expand the 
Soviet chemical industry. He said, “It is 
difficult to see how so ambitious a program 
can be carried out without causing major 
dislocations throughout the remainder of 
the economy. In fact, declining rates of 
growth are being anticipated in various sec- 
tors of industry other than chemicals.” 

Researchers at the meeting also doubted 
the ability of the Russians to attain chemi- 
cal goals, Data presented showed little 
chance of a sizable supply of fertilizers for 
main grain crops available before 
1967 at the earliest. This raises the possi- 
bility that another bad grain crop between 
now and 1968 could force more heavy grain 
purchasing by the Communists in the West, 
further depleting Soviet gold und foreign 
exchange reserves. 

A tabulation of such Soviet orders indi- 
cated the total may exceed 13 million metric 
tons in the 1963-64 crop year and may cost 
close to $1 billion including freight charges, 
in Soviet gold and foreign exchange. This 
compares with net Soviet exports to all 
countries of 6 to 7 million tons in each of 
the previous 4 yeñrs, an export that had re- 
sulted in hard currency earnings of ap- 
proximately $100 million a year for the 
Russians 


Experiments aimed at exploiting new types 
of fertilizers derived from coal are under- 
way. Installations are planned for produc- 
ing ammonium liquid solutions at coking 
plants in Moscow, Ionava, Dorogobuzh, and 
Cherkassy. But Soviet agriculture doesn't 
even have storage facilities for liquid ferti- 
lizers, Iet alone any ability to handle the 
material. 

S. S. Kabysh, a senior analyst with the 
Institute for the Study of the U.S.S.R. 
presented studies showing that soil erosion 
is an acute problem not only in the central 
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Asian virgin lands but aiso in thé productive 
areas of Europe, Years of emphasis on 
productivity, with little attention to land 
conservation, have taken a toll, he said. 

“Yet experimental work on protection of 
soil from water and wind erosion is still only 
in its early stages in the Soviet Union, and 
there still exists no special center for direct- 
ing operations,” asserted Mr. Kabysh. 


The Fallacy Behind the Tax Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


i OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
danger of inflation resulting from the 
tax cut has been eloquently stated many 
times and in many publications. One 
of the finest articles of this nature ap- 
peared in the February issue of the Read- 
ers Digest. Authored by James Daniel, 
the article points out that it will be the 
American people who will pay for the 
tax cut if there is not a substantial re- 
duction in Federal spending. Inflation 
hurts those with fixed incomes and sav- 
ings the hardest and it is usually these 
people who can least afford it. 

The article follows: 

THE FALLACY BEHIND THE TAX CUT 
(By James Daniel) 

For millions of Americans, cutting taxes 
without reducing Federal spending will mean 
not the greater purchasing power the ad- 
Serene promises but only more infa- 


In all the talk out of Washington about 
the controversial $11-billion Federal tax cut, 
much has been said about ite stimulating 
benefits. Surprisingly little attention has 
been paid to the adverse effect that reducing 
Federal revenue is likely to have on the real 
incomes and savings of the American people. 
For this is the first time that a tax cut has 
been introduced without a corresponding 
reduction of expenditures. 

The proposal is “a time bomb for infia- 
tion,” according to the minority report of 
the House Ways and Means Committee. The 
proposed bill, says the report, “embarks upon 
a program of deliberate and planned deficits 
in the guise of tax reform. The danger of 
such a course should be obvious. It is self- 
destructive. The Russians will not bury us; 
we will bury ourselves. A long-range pro- 
gram of planned deficits means a long-range 
program of planned inflation,” £ 

There is little doubt that a properly pro- 
portioned tax cut, substantially offset by a 
reduction of present Federal spending, would 
stimulate business and employment, raise 
real wages and profits and lay the foundation 
for a new surge of economic growth. But 
this, unhappily, is not the kind of tax cut 
being advocated. The administration wants 
tax rates cut when Federal spending for 3 
years has been soaring in $5-billion leaps 
(from $81.5 to $98 billion) and is bound to 
keep rising. Even if President Johnson's 
new budget stays close to $100 billion, it 
contains built-in spending programs—from 
space to education to welfare—that will 
mean vast future increases. Moreover, past 
experience shows that a January estimate 
of spending almost always is on the low side 
and must be augmented in later months via 
supplemental requests. 

Thus, with taxes going down and expendi- 
tures going up, the revenue losses must be 
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made up by additional Federal borrowing. 
And since sustained Federal borrowing in- 
vites, makes possible and sooner or later is 
followed by inflation, any lessening of the 
citizen’s burden as a taxpayer will be coun- 
teracted by an increase In his burden’as a 
consumer. 

Already, the rising cost of living stimulated 
by the $4.6 billion deficit in fiscal 1962 and 
the $6.2 billion deficit in fiscal 1963 has nul- 
lified for most people any possible increase 
in purchasing power likely to result from 
the tax cut. And if this planned inflation 
accelerates even moderately, the average citi- 
zen soon may find himself poorer than before. 

Fortunately for the politicians In Wash- 
ington—and unfortunately for their 190 mil- 
lion constituents—most people have difficulty 
explaining the connection between Federal 
deficit spending and rising costs and prices. 
But the majority of the American people, 
deep in their bones, are convinced that such 
a connection exists. They know that the 
wealth of the Government is simply the 
wealth of its citizens, that the Government 
cannot give something away without first 
taking it away from the people. 

INSTANT. MONEY 


As the Wall Street Journal commented re- 
cently: “If the Government reduces taxes 
while it has a $9 billion deficit (or more), 
those $9 billion must be taken out of the 
hide of the economy in some other fashion. 
In effect, the Government will simply print 
up 9 billion paper dollars. The resulting in- 
fiation will take back from the people the 
relief that the Government professes to give 
by lower tax rates.” 

This is how it works: 

When the Government spends more than 
it takes in, it must borrow to cover the dif- 
ference. How it borrows determines how in- 
flationary the effect will be. It is least in- 
flationary if you or I lend money to the Gov- 
ernment by buying a bond. It is potentially 
more inflationary if a commercial bank buys 
the bond. No actual cash is exchanged, 
The purchasing bank simply credits the Gov- 
ernment with a deposit from which the 
Government can draw. But when the com- 
mercial bank resells the bond to a Federal 
Reserve Bank, it becomes highly inflationary. 
In that case, the commercial bank's reserves 
have been increased by the amount of the 
bond and it now can lend six or seven times 
that amount to other borrowers. 

The whole process is not essentially dffer- 
ent from ordering the Bureau of Printing 
and Engraving to print up æ billion new 
dollar bills. Since the central banking sys- 
tem operates on credit, the old-fashioned 
“printing-press" method of inflation is un- 
necessary. 

All this “new money" or credit begins to 
compete with the "old money represented 
by your and my current income and our sav- 
ings—to capture the available supply of 
goods and services, More dollars chasing 
after goods and services spell higher prices. 

Furthermore, the mere knowledge that 
more money is being put in circulation serves 
as an invitation for sellers of goods and 
services to raise their prices. (In several 
basic industries with relatively few com- 
panies setting prices, a flurry of price in- 
creases took place last fall, apparently in 
the mere expectation that the tax cut would 
pass.) Labor unions, emboldened by the 
prospect of more money in circulation, de- 
mand higher wages. Employers are 
tempted to grant wage demands they can- 
not afford to pay except on the premise that 
the higher wages will be recovered hy higher 
prices. 

The result of this vicious circle is steadily 
rising prices—and a decline in the value of 
the dollar. Not only do real incomes fail to 
keep pace with money incomes, but fixed 
savings—the money you and I put away for 
a rainy day—are secretly leached away. 
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SHRUNKEN DOLLARS 


Some economic planners do not view this 
deterioration of the dollar with any alarm. 
Indeed, some of them believe that deficit 
spending will cure unemployment and pro- 
mote growth. Their argument is based on 
the economic theory that creeping inflation is 
inevitable and beneficial, In the thinking of 
many economists in Washington this is the 
only way to have full employment. 

The fact that inflation is planned is some- 
thing that Washington officials prefer not to 
talk much about in public. But in Novem- 
ber 1961, the President's Council of Economic 
Advisers circulated a model of the managed 
U.S. economy, assuming a 1'4-percent-per- 
year increase in prices. The official title 
given to the model was full employment 
perspective.” 

Full employment, as they define the term, 
still eludes the Council of Economic Advisers, 
but the cost-of-living rise is right on sched- 
ule. In August, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics’ Consumer Price Index for the Nation 
as a whole registered a 114-percent increase 
over the year before. In New York City, the 
12-month increase amounted to 214 percent. 
But where will prices soar from here? The 
deficits in the foreseeable future are certain 
to be much bigger than in fiscal 1962 or 1963. 

OUT OF WHOSE HIDE? 


The existence of an officially planned 
dollar depreciation of around 1% percent 
per year is reason enough by itself to be ex- 
tremely skeptical of the proponents’ claim 
that tax cutting will send American con- 
sumers on a buying spree to load up on 
washing machines, refrigerators, color tele- 
vision sets and new automobiles, 

Here's why: 

Under the tax-cut bill a married man with 
a $5,000 income, a wife and two children, 
taking standard deductions, will owe $325 of 
federal income tax in 1964 instead of the 
$420 he owed in 1963 and preceding years. 
Under the second and final stage of the tax 
cut he will owe $290 in 1965 and succeeding 
years. 

But with the dollar losing around 1½ per- 
cent of its purchasing power every year, such 
a man's after-tax income in 1964 will have 
lost $69.09 of the purchasing power it had in 
1963—making his tax relief not the $95 
announced by proponents but only $25.91. 
This is barely enough to buy an extra pack 
and a half of cigarettes once a week. 

In 1965 this man's after-tax income will 
have $138.08 less purchasing power than it 
had in 1963—converting his $130 of tax relief 
into a net loss of $8.08. After 1965 the after- 
tax purchasing power of a $5,000 income will 
decline at a more rapid rate because there 
will be no further tax reduction. 

Nor is this the whole story of what a tax 
cut financed with borrowed money can do 
to American pocketbooks. A man with a 
$5,000 income has some fixed savings. They 
may be a savings account, or the cash sur- 
render value of life Insurance, or prospective 
retirement benefits under a company pension 
plan or social security. If the total of such 
credits amounts to, say, $2,000, then a 1%- 
percent dollar depreciation is costing this 
man $29.56 a year—wiping out even the 
$25.91 temporary net increase in his pur- 
chasing power in 1964: 

From the Federal Government's. point of 
view, the whole operation can be quite prof- 
itable, because it steadily reduces the Gov- 
ernment’s future obligations. When the 
dollar is shrinking In value 144 percent per 
year, the Government is in effect repudiat- 
ing $4.5 billion annually of the present 
bonded national debt of $300 billion, This 
is value taken from the millions of Americans 
who have bought U.S. savings bonds or have 
entrusted their savings to instiutions such 
as insurance companies that invest in Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

In addition, the United States is sliding 
out from under its major unbonded obliga- 
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tions. For example, under the social secur- 
ity system the Government is now committed 
to pay $625 billion in future retirement, sur- 
vivors' and disability benefits to presently 
corered individuals. With the dollar de- 
preciating around 1½ percent per year, the 
Government is reducing the purchasing pow- 
er of these future payments to you and me by 
$9.2 billion a year, 

Thus, even the Government's own books, 
confirm the truth of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal’s statement that the deficit is being 
“taken out of the hide of the economy—the 
American people, that 18.“ 


SELF-PROTECTION 


Can we protect ourselves against such ir- 
responsible fiscal management? The answer 
is an emphatic yes.“ Any time we, the peo- 
ple, insist that the Government balance its 
budget, inflation will grind to a halt. A good 
way to begin is to invest in a 5-cent stamp to 
write your Congressman saying that a real 
tax cut is devoutly to be desired; but a phony 
tax cut, financed by more borrowing and 
more debt, is no favor to anybody. It would 
do no harm to say that a vote for such a tax 
cut will be remembered in the privacy of the 
voting booth this coming November, 

After that you might spend another nickel 
on a letter to the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, The White House, Washington, D.C., 
Saying that you are watthing carefully what 
is happening to your cost of living and that 
you are holding the economic planners 
jointly responsible with Congress. 

If W. Officials want to claim 
credit, as they always do, for the good things 
that happen in this great American economy 
of ours, then it is high time they be made 
to accept responsibility for the daily defeats 
millions of Americans suffer in their strug- 
gle with the rising cost of ltving. 


Constitution Day—Part II 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. ALGER, Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include a second editorial by 
John Coyle, president of radio station 
KVIL in Dallas and broadcast over that 
station on February 16, dealing with the 
175th birthday of the Constitution of 
the United States: 

CONSTITUTION Day—Part II 
FEBRUARY 16, 1964. 

On Wednesday, March 4, the Constitu- 
tion of this country will be exactly 175 years 
old. That will be Constitution Day, an an- 
niversary to which too often the average 
citizen gives only perfunctory attention. 
One result has been that over the years and 
especially in the last 40, courts have kicked 
around the meaning of the Constitution 
without remedial action by Congress. Yet 
our continued security rests on the unim- 
paired strength of this fundamental docu- 
ment. Only so can continue the most suc- 
cessful form of government ever devised for 
free men. 

This 175th Constitution Day must be made 
a special occasion. All right-thinking Amer- 
icans must rededicate the preservation of 
this basis on which our Government rests. 
That can only be done by continued study 
and support of its provisions. Insist that 
the Constitution can be only by 
amendment, not by the quibbling of new ju- 
dicial definitions. 
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EVIL urges Governor John Connally to 
proclaim Constitution Day in Texas. The 
proclamation should be read in every school, 
court, and meeting on March 4, stressed by 
all news media. 

Make this Constitution Day real. 

JOHN COYLE, 
President, KVIL. 


Bobby Baker Whitewash 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 24, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
country knows that those in the highest 
positions in the executive department 
are viewing with trepidation the investi- 
gation of Bobby Baker’s sordid affairs 
in the other body. Yesterday’s New 
York Times editorially demands the 
truth about this whole rotten episode: 

TRUTH IN THE BAKER Arram 


The refusal of Robert G. Baker to produce 
his business records in response to a sub- 
pena from the Senate Rules Committee, 
which has been seeking to determine whether 
he misused his influence while he was sec- 
retary to the Democratic majority, raises 
some interesting questions of constitutional 
law and public policy. It had previously 
been brought out before the committee that 
Mr. Baker's own estimate of his net worth 
had grown from $11,000. to $2 million dur- 
ing his relatively brief tenure. 

Mr. Baker pleaded the first, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth amendments to support his refusal. 
The first amendment, guaranteeing the right 
of free speech, appears to have been in- 
voked because of alleged wiretapping against 
him by the Government. The relevance of 
the fourth, dealing with unreasonable search 
and seizure, has not been made clear. The 
fifth amendment, of course, guarantees that 
no person may be compelled to be a witness 
against himself in any criminal case. We 
have defended the right to invoke it many 
times. It is a bulwark of our liberties. 
Mr. Baker is just as much entitled to its 
protection as any extremist of the left or 


t. 

1 80 it is the invocation of the sixth 
amendment, which guarantees the right to 
a jury trial in all criminal cases, that Is of 
especial interest. Edward Bennett Williams, 
Mr. Baker's counsel, has told the committee 
he recognizes its right to gather information 
for legislative purposes, but has challenged 
its right to conduct what he calis “a legis- 
lative trial,” which, he says, would be con- 
ducted in a highly partisan atmosphere, and 
in which his client would have no right to 
cross-examine witnesses. 

The answer, it seems to us, lies in the res- 
olution authorizing the inquiry, unanimously 
adopted by the Senate on October 10 on mo- 
tion of Senator JoHN J. WILLIAMS of Dela- 
ware. It authorizes the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee to investigate the financial and busi- 
ness interests and activities of any present 
or former officer or employee of the Senate to 
determine whether these have involved any 
conflicts of interest or other improprieties— 
clearly a legitimate and justified legislative 


purpose. 

Complicated procedural questions lle 
ahead. But with or without Mr. Baker's 
testimony, and with or without his records, 
the committee must proceed relentlessly to 
carry out its mandate. Too many other per- 
sons, and too much principle, are involved 
for it to halt. 
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Beef Import Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, while the 
agreement with Australia and New Zea- 
land on beef and mutton imports was 
a step in the right direction, I must 
register my disappointment that it did 
not include lamb and also that it was not 
based upon a 5-year average of such im- 


ports. 

Australia and New Zealand account 
for approximately 20 percent of our im- 
ports of beef and veal. Right now ap- 
proximately 11 percent of our domestic 
meat market is filled by foreign imports. 
The 1962-63 average, which formed the 
basis for the voluntary agreement, wit- 
nessed by far the highest imports of beef 
and mutton into this country in history. 
For that reason, it would seem that a 5- 
year average, rather than the 2-year 
peak period, would have been more fair 
and realistic. 

Mr. Speaker, I reiterate that I was dis- 
appointed because the agreement did not 
include lamb. I call attention to the fact 
that lamb imports have increased over 
1,000 percent since 1957. Our sheep 
population is now the lowest since 1867. 
This decrease is due to lack of profit in 
the industry. From this it is clear that 
excessive imports of this product can be 
very harmful. 

New York City is one of the three areas 
of this country that the domestic lamb 
industry must depend on for over 70 per- 
cent of its lamb sales. New York City 
is also the port through which the bulk 
of our lamb imports arrive. A few too 
many lambs there breaks the wholesale 
market and since New York is the sensi- 
tive price-setting point, the live lamb 
market frequently follows the lower New 
York market and breaks all over the Na- 
tion. It follows that a drop of even Ja- 
cent per pound in our live lamb market 
as a result of the influx of imports is 
equivalent to a 5-cent per pound drop in 
wool prices. 

The average farm price of U.S. lambs 
in 1963 was only $18.20 per hundred- 
weight compared to the beef cattle price 
of $19.80. 

Mr. Speaker, if lamb and mutton im- 
ports cannot be held at the average of 
the last 5 years, then I feel the industry 
would approve holding imports of lamb 
even at present increased levels in order 
to remove the present uncertainty as to 
volume coming in, resulting in further 
liquidation in an already depressed in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Speaker, I have today introduced 
a bill to effectuate the objective which I 
shave described. A copy of the bill 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
total quantities of beef, veal, lamb and mut- 
ton (in all forms except canned, cured, and 
cooked meat) originating in any country 
which may be entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse, for consumption during any 
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period of twelye months shall not exceed the 
average annual quantities of such products 
imported from such country during the five- 
year period ending on December 31, 1963: 

, That beginning January 1, 1965, 
there may be an annual increase in the total 
quantities of such products which may be 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
such purpose, corresponding to the annual 
rate of increase in the total United States 
market for such products, as estimated by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Our Inaction on Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 24, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
week, the OAS report on Castro’s doings 
in Venezuela will be presented to the 
United States. The report shows with- 
out a doubt the subversive nature of 
Castro’s beachhead, Venezuela. 

Based upon past inactions, I will pre- 
dict that we will do nothing. Lester- 
day’s Wall Street Journal has an excel- 
lent article on the whole subject of 
Cuba: 

_Heatina Ur Cusa: OAS Report on CASTRO 

PLOT AGAINST VENEZUELA May FUEL A NEw 
` Crisis—BatTLe PLAN AND ARMS CACHES 

REVEALED—CALL FOR STERNER JOHNSON 

STAND Is Expecrep—CusaNn ECONOMY 

MAKES GAINS 

(By Phillip Geyelin) 

Wasuincron —A new crisis is quietly bulld- 
ing up over Cuba. Some top officials think it 
could blow up into the biggest foreign policy 
test and perhaps the nastiest domestic politi- 
cal dilemma that President Johnson will en- 
counter between now and election day. 

The trouble only begins with the current 
ruckus over burgeoning West European trade 
with Fidel Castro. This is causing the 
Johnson administration trouble enough with 
friendly nations abroad and with political 
critics at home. But the real catalyst to 
fresh crisis is expected this week in the form 
of a report by a special investigating team 
of the 21-nation Organization of American 
States (OAS). 

The subject is familiar enough: Castrolte 
subversion in Venezuela. But the contents, 
say Officials in a position to know, are ex- 
plosive. They add up, at least in U.S. eyes, 
to an eye-popping expose of an elaborate 
Castro-inspired plot to foment widespread 
revolt, timed to last fall's Venezuelan elec- 
tions. Included is evidence, already aired, 
of large caches of arms of Cuban origin. 

But also available to the OAS group ts well- 
documented evidence, insiders say, of a de- 
tailed battle plan to put these weapons to 
use, including such specifics as the precise 
positioning of bazooka teams and other in- 
surgent groups to take over key Caracas 
strongpoints while the bulk of Venezuela’s 
Army was scattered around the nation on 
election day, seeking to keep order at polling 
booths. While the plan failed with dis- 
covery of the arms caches and the Venezue- 
lan election came off succesfully, these rev- 
elations apparently constitute long-awaited 
evidence clearly and directly implicating 
Castro for the first time in terrorism and 
subversion outside Cuba. 


CLAMOR FOR ACTION LIKELY 


The OAS investigators are charged only 
with reporting the évidence to that body's 
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-ruling council. But the effect of such damn- 


ing evidence, officially set forth by a re- 
sponsible inter-American team of probers, 
is certain to be loud clamor—from anti- 
Castroites in Latin America and from Cuban 
policy critics in the United States—for 
action. And the effect of this, in turn, can 
only be measured by a look at this country’s 
Cuban dilemma as it currently stands. This 
is the picture that emerges from talks with 
experts in all of the Government's centers 
of Cuban expertise: 

For all the U.S. efforts to undermine Castro 
by economic sanctions, diplomatic isolation, 
and unmentionable covert efforts to stir dis- 
affection, his position still strikes most ex- 
perts as strong. There are none of the tra- 
ditional signs of a revolution going sour,” 
concedes one U.S. official, adding: “You 
might not be able to call it a really stable 
regime, but it’s far from falling apart.” 

The Cuban economy, which most analysts 
consider the key to any effort to bring about 
Castro's downfall, is proving remarkably re- 
silient, even to glaring Communist misman- 
agement. One reason is heavy Soviet help. 
Another is some fast footwork by Mr. Castro 
to soften the Impact of U.S. trade sanctions; 
instead of succumbing, like so many small- 
country revolutionaries, to the prestige lure 
of forced industrialization, he is engaged in 
a great leap backward to a sugar-and-cattle 
economy which is less susceptible to eco- 
nomic strangulation. 

Worldwide sugar shortages and resulting 
soaring sugar prices have also played into 
Castro's hands by more than offsetting the 
impact of Cuba's nearly disastrous sugar crop 
last year. Result: From almost empty coffers 
a year or so ago, Cuba has piled up close to 
$100 million in foreign exchange, making it 
a tempting market for British buses and 
French and Spanish trucks. 


TRADE-SANCTION FRUSTRATION 


The Western sales to Cuba are not only un- 
dercutting the U.S. embargo effort but mak- 
ing the whole scheme of trade sanctions look 
futile and the United States look embarras- 
singly tmpotent. Already this frustration is 
fanning public demand in the United States 
for stronger measures against Castro. With- 
out specifics, every Republican candidate is 
crying for something more. 

Yet U.S. strategists have been racking their 
brains ever since the Bay of Pigs fiasco 3 years 
ago without coming up with anything they 
consider might be more effective against Cas- 
tro, short of blockade, invasion, or other use 
of force. And so far, with memories of 1962's 
nerve-searing missile confrontation still 
fresh, the decision has been firmly against 
force. 

Such is the U.S. sense of frustration that 
there has even been increased talk among 
some Officials of the ultimate need for a radi- 
cal policy shift, to downgrade the Cuban 
menace and explore the possibility of co- 
existence with a Castro lured away from 
close Communist-bloc connections by in- 
creased trade with the West. While the Rus- 
sians probably couldn’t afford the loss of 
face should Castro sup his Communist leash 
completely, they themselves are thought to 
be solidly behind his recent efforts to drum 
up more Western trade. They might wel- 
come some loosening of their hold on him in 
exchahge for lightening a foreign aid bur- 
den that by some estimates has cost them 
upward of $750 million in 3 years. 

Castro himself has been hinting he might 
be interested in making restitution for seized 
Yankee property in Cuba in return for re- 
sumption of diplomatic ties. 

But no U.S. official can seriously advocate 
this softer course in an election year. Cas- 
tro’s involvement in the Panamanian rioting 
against the United States, his arbitrary cut- 
off of water to the U.S. Guantanamo base, 
and his continued troublemaking else- 
where in the hemisphere would make any 
suggestion of coexistence unthinkable, even 
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before the OAS report pictures the Cuban 
leader caught redhanded in his most fia- 
grant hemispheric mischiefmaking to date. 

With publication of the OAS report, the 
administration will be in this awkward and 
dangerous spot: The outcry for some sort of 
action is sure to become irresistible; yet the 
use of force will become no more appealing 
and the alternatives to it no less promising. 
Right now US. policymakers are refusing to 
tip their hand, All I can say ls that we are 
going into this with our eyes wide open,” de- 
clares one. But the United States will be 
ready to propose further measures against 
Castro when the time is considered right. 

The question remains what? 

The answer depends partly on how per- 
suasive the Venezuela evidence may appear 
to nations such as Mexico, Brazil, Uruguay, 
Bolivia, and Chile—to name the five OAS 
members that have not severed. diplomatic 
relations with Cuba. Venezuelan diplomats, 
who have been to the hemisphere, 
flashing thelr dossier on Castro and seeking 
support for their indirect aggression Charge, 
report a favorable response, even in such 
centers of apathy to Castro as Brazil. 

So, at the least, U.S. officials count on the 
OAS council to recommend a meeting at the 
foreign ministers’ level to deal with the Vene- 
zuelan case, Even then, however, Latins’ 
disinclination to mix in each other's affairs, 
plus widespread reluctance to stir home- 
front leftists by assailing Castro, will tend to 
limit any OAS action, U.S. officials fear. A 
logical first step might be a finding of ag- 
gression, then agreement on severing of re- 
maining diplomatic ties, followed by some 
token tightening of trade sanctions, which 
in Latin America are almost total already. 
The last remaining air and sea links between 
Cuba and the rest of Latin America might 
likewise be sliced. t 


LITTLE IMPACT SEEN 


But with Cuban trade ties expanding to 
other Western lands, and the OAS already on 
record in opposition to Castro, such measures 
are hardly likely to have much impact. And 
the likelihood that the OAS might endorse 
more forceful measures, such as a quaran- 
tine to shut off arms traffic from Cuba to 
other Latin countries strikes most experts as 
somewhat remote. 

The result, then, may be largely to expose 
OAS impotency. But this would not take 
the United States off the hook, either at 
home or in the hemisphere. So already offi- 
cials are citing passages from a resolution 
passed 2 years ago at an anti-Castro OAS 
rally in Punta del Este which might seem to 
condone action by individual OAS members, 
in any numbers down to, say, the United 
States and Venezuela alone, to “strengthen 
their capacity to counteract threats or acts 
of aggression, subversion, or other dangers to 
peace and security.” 

As some experts read this, it would clear 
the way for any combination of OAS mem- 
bers to band together to blockade Cuba, 
tighten up patrols of the Caribbean coast, 
establish international counterguerrilla 
units, or even muster an expeditionary force 
to invade Castro's island stronghold. Prob- 
ably there will be demands from some quar- 
ters, whether militantly anti-Castro Carib- 
bean nations or some U.S. politicians, for 
any or all of these approaches, 

At this point it's impossible to foretell 
how the administration ultimately will re- 
act. All that’s clear is that, as one top ad- 
ministration adviser puts it, “This thing is 
going to be too big to sweep under the rug.” 

Some officials hope the OAS report may 
make it easier for the United States to talk 
its allies out of trading with Castro, or to 
take stiffer action against the Western trad- 
ers. The State Department is hastily seeking 
to discourage the private consumer boycotts 
that Rusk once seemed to be con- 
doning; but U.S. diplomats are trying to 
persuade private U.S. business to use its 
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infiuence on affiliates, subsidiaries or licensees 
abroad to halt the Cuban trade, More force- 
ful action, such as U.S. Government refusal 
to buy goods from offending foreign firms, 
or denial of licenses for U.S. exports to the 
offenders, is not ruled out. 

BUT TRADE MAY GROW 

Even sọ, allied trade with Cuba may well 
grow, rather than shrink, in the weeks just 
ahead; Japan, West Germany, Italy, and 
others are said to be poised for trade deals 
with Castro, especially if Britain’s Leyland 
Motors follows up its 400-bus, $11 million 
order with 1,000 additional buses now under 
consideration. Everybody's watching Ley- 
land's lead,” says one official. 

Experts differ on just how much material 
help this allied trading furnishes Castro; pre- 
sumably he could acquire some of these items 
from the Red bloc. But psychologically, 
U.S. officials complain, the trading adds to 
the impression of Castro's permanence— 
which in turn improves his oversea credit 
rating and encourages more trade. 

Perhaps most important, the spurt of 
Western trade with Cuba strengthens the 
impression that whatever the United States 
is doing to get rid of Castro, it isn’t working 
very well. Thus it will be all the harder for 
President Johnson to maintain in the face 
of the Venezuelan exposé that the United 
States is really wearing Castro down, 

“After this OAS report, we're going to have 
to do something more, and something that 
really convinces people that we're doing 
something more,” says one adviser, who is 
mo clearer than anybody else what more can 
or will be done, 


Jellyfish Diplomacy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as 
the Johnson administration continues its 
foreign policy retreat in all parts of the 
globe, the timidity which it has displayed 
in the circumstances surrounding abuses 
of our representatives and citizens in 
Zanzibar is especially disturbing. 

This morning’s Chicago Tribune has 
& brief, timely, and practical editorial 
on this subject which I insert into the 
Recorp at this point: 

JELLYFISH DIPLOMACY 

This country's sagging prestige abroad isn’t 
going to be helped by the cringing haste with 
Which we recognized the leftwing revolu- 
tionary regime in Zanzibar, 4 days after it 
had thrown out our only remaining diplo- 
Mat, or by the flimsy excuses offered in an 
effort to justify that recognition. 

We are told that our charge d'affaires, 
Donald Petterson, wasn’t actually expelled; 
that he was merely asked to leave in order 
to demonstrate the Karume regime's irrita- 
tion at our delay in giving it the recogni- 
tion which had been given so promptly last 
month by Russia, Red China, and Cuba. 

We are told that recognition might ‘‘dis- 
courage” a trend toward communism—al- 
though two members of the comic opera trio 
which run Zanzibar learned their political 
lessons in Peking and Havana, respectively, 
and have already tried to export their revo- 
lution to the mainland of Africa. Besides, 
it is to “discourage” communism that we 
have refused to recognize the Peking gov- 
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ernment and that we broke relations with 
Castro. 

Finally, we are told that recognition had 
already been discussed with Britain before 
Mr. Petterson's expulsion—or, pardon us, his 
requested departure. What may have gone 
on behind closed doors, we're afraid, won’t 
make much difference to most people. 

All they know is that the United States 
and Britain have yielded reluctantly to the 
newest and one of the tiniest totalitarian 
states in the world. Leftwing troublemakers 
everywhere have learned that if the United 
States doesn't seem to like them at first, 
they need only give us a few kicks and we'll 
come crawling In search of friendship. 


Freedom and Freedom Songs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
a fascinating article by Theodore Bikel 
appeared in the March 1964, issue of the 
national folk music magazine Hootenan- 
ny. The noted singer and actor elo- 
quently describes the importance of folk 
songs and folk singing to the civil rights 
movement. Theodore Bikel has dedi- 
cated his time and talent to the struggle 
for equality, and his article provides 
much insight into the dynamic of the 
civil rights movement. I recommend it 
to my colleagues: 
FREEDOM Soncs—From EGYPT To MISSISSIPPI 

(By Theodore Bikel) 


A logical and obvious statement: “There 
would have been no contemporary ‘freedom’ 
songs but for the integration movement in 
the South.” 

A seemingly illogical statement: There 
would have been no movement but for the 
songs.” 

Yet, for all its irrationality, the latter 
statement was made in complete seriousness 
by one of the leaders of the movement, the 
closer examination more than bears out his 
contention. It asserts, in fact, that the mu- 
sic emanating from the Southern streets, 
churches and jails is not merely a product 
but, rather, one of the prime causes of the 
demonstrations, the prayer vigils and the 
mass meetings. 

It emphasizes that many of the so-called 
direct action undertakings could not have 
been conceived or carried out, that the beat- 
ings and the jallhouses might have stopped 
the movement in its tracks, that faith and 
courage would not have prevailed had it not 
been for the songs. 

This, of course, may be fairly true of any 
liberation movement in history, but it is 
doubly true of the Negro movement, and for 
sound psychological reasons, I do not refer 
to mass psychology, which no doubt can eas- 
ily explain crowd behavior and reaction to 
musical stimuli during times of stress and in 
a group's pursuit of a common ideal. I refer 
to psychology based upon the ethnic and 
social structure percullar to Negro society, 
especially in the South, a society that is ap- 
plying its own temperament and time-worn 
mode of behavior to this 20th century polit- 
ical movement. 

One need be no ethnomusicologist or an- 
thropologist (indeed, this writer lays no 
claim to any such scholarly distinction) to 
know that Negroes, by tradition and natural 
inclination, are incapable of conducting a 
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gathering of any kind without punctuating 
and underlining what is being said with 
music and song. Speeches and even prayer 
in a Negro meeting must evoke the crowning 
experience of song, without which no feeling 
of mass communication is possible. Such 
was the trademark of the Negro church, and 
such is the trademark of the mass movement 
aimed at integration. Although this is a 
black-and-white-together movement, it 
takes its emotional shape from the Negro 
characteristics of mass dedication. 

It should be noted that this obviously 
secular movement not only has insoluble ties 
with the various Negro churches, but also 
relies on religious traditions and practices in 
its everyday workings. The mass meeting— 
planning a sit-in, a freedom march, or a 
voter registration drive—is held in the 
church; the demonstrators, bleeding and 
weak from the beatings and the fasting in 
jail, make their way to the church; the local 
leader of the movement is more often than 
not the minister of the church; and many 
of the songs that are sung are the old spirit- 
uals and gospel tunes with new words. 

Where yesterday the minister from the 
pulpit promised the congregation a slice of 
the Kingdom of God, and everyone answered, 
“Amen, hallelujah,” he admonishes them 
today from the same pulpit to “go down and 
register to vote,” and the answer is still, 
“Amen, hallelujah,” For he is asking for 
an act of religious dedication, and they re- 
ceive it as such. 

Indeed, what else does it represent when 
those who heed the call find physical vio- 
lence and humiliation of dignity in 
their path. How inevitable must the identi- 
fication seem that draws a parallel between 
the early martyrs and the fate of Medgar 
Evers, William Moore, James Travis, and the 
hundreds of Freedom Fighters who were 
beaten, shot at, trampled on or killed, carry- 
ing the word freedom“ on their Ups. Little 
wonder then that the hymn and the free- 
dom song become as one, that there is no 
telling where man leaves off and God begins, 


“Over my head I see freedom in the air; 
There must be a God somewhere.” 


To anyone who still thinks it exaggerated 
to say that there could be no movement 
without the songs, one must answer from 
personal observation. The sights and 
sounds of a little Negro church in Albany, 
Ga., or in Clarksdale, Miss,, or of a larger 
church in Birmingham, Ala., are a powerful 
memory to have. You are a participant, 
true, and less than objective because of a 
personal involvement with the cause. But 
you are also a guest from the North, with 
the observing eye of a visitor. And you 
know the tell-tale signs of weariness, of bore- 
dom with the repetitiveness of the speeches 
that lurk in the eyes of the congregation. 
A crisis is on, That means there has been 
a mass meeting every single night for the 
last week or more. 

Although the speakers may be most re- 
vered as leaders and bear illustrious names 
such as King, Shuttlesworth, Abernathy, or 
Walker, the heart is heavy from the bomb- 
ings, the bloodshed, the look of children 
fresh out of jail. Also, nonviolence does not 
come easy. How do you teach yourself not 
to lash out in fury when the white man 
raises a fist, a club, or a gun? How do you 
master your impulses when your own child 
is carried into your house, beaten senseless 
and bloody for having committed the crime 
of sitting at a soda fountain or going to a 
movie? The words, inspiring as they are, 
do not quite penetrate the curtain of dull 
25 and anxiety. But then someone begins 

ng: 


“We have walked through the shadow of 
death 

We've had to walk all by ourselves 

But we'll never turn back, 

No, we'll never turn back.” 
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Until we've all been freed and we have 
equality. All of a sudden it begins to make 
sense, not in a rational way, but in an emo- 
tional acknowledgement; although the mind 
bad failed to understand, the soul had 
nodded assent. And the singing continues: 


“We shall not, we shall not be moved, 
We shall not, we shall not be moved, 
Just like a tree that’s standing by the 


water, 
We shall not be moved.” 


“That's right, brother,” come the exclama- 
tions. “You tell em.“ And a new verse, with 
acid humor this time: 


“Tell Governor Wallace he shall be removed, 
Tell Governor Wallace he shall be removed, 
Just like a pail of garbage in the alley, 

He shall be removed.” 


‘The eyes are brighter now; there is a dawn- 
ing of fresh energy and renewed courage. 
And the songs do not let up. They attack 
apatby and resigned complacency in various 
ways: with earthy sarcasm, and a new verb: 


“Down here in Mississippi 
No neutrals have we met 
Tell me, will you fight for freedom 
Or ‘Tom’ for Ross Barnett? 
Which side are you on? 
Which side are you on?” 


` And with words of inspiration that in any 
other context might have sounded forced or 
even corny: 


“I don’t mind the jailhouse 
‘Cause I want my freedom 
I want my freedom now.“ 


Many words of this are often substituted— 
such as; I don’t mind “walking” or “march- 
ing” or dogs“ or “Bull Connor.” As you 
watch a boy, no older than 9, sing in all 
seriousness and fervor, “I dont mind dying 
‘cause I want my freedom,” and you realize 
that he is not just mouthing words, but 
knows what he is saying, you look about and 
see all the weariness and listlessness gone 
from the eyes of the assembled. They are 
ready to meet the haters again. Tonight, if 
need be; because freedom is already 100 years 
too late in coming. 

A large number of these songs have existed 
for a long time; they were sung by Negro 
congregants at every service. Why then 
assume that the texts of such songs should 
have suddenly triggered or even inspired ac- 
tion in the 1960's when they failed to do so 
15, 25, or 40 years ago? I suppose the 
answer lies in a shift of interpretation. The 
term “freedom” was, until recently, used as 
a word of solace. It referred to a freedom 
that was promised in the afterlife; in the 
Kingdom of Heaven, in the arms of Jesus: 


And before I'd be a slave, 
T'd be buried in my grave, 
And go home to my Lord and be free. 


Or: 


I have trials here below 

But I keep singing cause I know 
Yes I know—(Oh my Lord) 

My change will come. 


It was not until the boycott of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., in 1955, the freedom rides and 
sit-ins in North Carolina and Tennessee, the 
Albany movement in 1960, the voter regis- 
tration drive in Greenwood, Miss.; not until 


Birmingham, 

Va., that the words and “freedom” 
were read with an appended “now.” Even 
the unofficial anthem of the movement, 
every verse of which used to include the 
words “some day,” has undergone changes: 

Black and white together now it says, and 

We are not afraid today. 

The movement of the 1960's is, in fact, 
Pledging its efforts, its energy, its dedica- 
tion to the brotherhood of white and black, 
its determination to remain nonviolent in 


Cambridge, Md., and Danville, 
change 
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the struggle, its willingness to risk jail— 
and even death—for the cause. Anything 
but its patience. For that has run out. 

“Avadim Hayinu Ve’ata B'ney Chorin“ 
goes an old Hebrew song. “Once we were 
slaves, but now we are freemen.” It is 
quite obvious why the freedom movement 
of today draws upon the Biblical source 80 
much, and finds itself particularly moved 
by the analogy of Egypt and Mississippi, 
Pharaoh and Barnett, Nebuchadnezzar, King 
of Babylon, and George Wallace, overseer of 
Alabama. There seems to be an heirloom of 
suffering that slaves and former slaves un- 
derstand profoundly. So it appears that the 
song of the Israelites, building Pharaoh's 
pyramids in Egypt, was but a forefather of 
the tune sung by the Negroes picking East- 
land’s cotton in Leflore County. By a 
curious set of circumstances, the analogy 
goes even farther: 


Go down Moses 

Way down in Egypt Land 
Tell old Pharaoh 

To let my people go. 


Negro ministers and church choirs have 
been singing this for generations. But in 
today’s crisis in the Mississippi Delta, one 
wonders if those who sing these words are 
not quite reverently referring to Robert 
Moses of the Student Nonviolent Coordinat- 
ing Committee, who has come to lead his 
people to freedom as did his namesake in 
Egypt. History's pun, perhaps; but was 
5 original Moses an “outside agitator” 
too 

There is an old Talmudic saying: “In every 
generation, man must look upon himself as 
if he had personally come out of the bond- 
age of Egypt.” So it is with the idea—and 
the song—of freedom. If it is a fire of the 
same torch, and a torch of the same making, 
then the fire is being rekindled and the song 
being sung anew each time man's yoke be- 
comes unbearable. 

For freedom is not something that can be 
won and stashed away—it has to be fought 
for over and over again in each generation, 
whenever men seek to enslave others. Thus 
I see a chain throughout history that links 
the song of the slaves in Egypt with the bat- 
tlecry of the Maccabees, the song of the 
French Revolution, the Greek revolt against 
the Turks, the Industrial Revolution in 
Europe, the Irish Rebellion against the Eng- 
lish, and today’s song of freedom in America. 

A new day is coming upon us at last. It 
does not come unaided. If we are privileged 
to see its dawn at all, then surely we owe 
recognition to those who hastened the hour— 
to Martin Luther King, James Farmer, Med- 
gar Evers, Bob Moses, Jim Forman, Charles 
Sherrod, Bob Zellner, Jim Peck, Sam Block 
and the host of leaders, students and minis- 
ters who gave a new meaning to hackneyed 
words such as “justice” and “brotherhood.” 

History, however, will owe the greatest 
debt to those who sang in the jails and on 
the courthouse steps, for their song will stand 
as the one tangible reminder of this era, its 
shame and its nobility, long after the hate- 
mongers—and their victims—are forgotten. 


Hon. Frank Horton 
SPEECH 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join in this merited tribute to 
our colleague and friend, the gentleman 
from New York, Congressman HORTON. 
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I am equally pleased that the Depart- 
ment ot the Army has corrected the pre- 
vious oversight and awarded Colonel 
Horton the Bronze Star Medal for 
World War I heroism. 

It is interesting to note that the gen- 
tleman from New York, Congressman 
Horton, with characteristic modesty, 
limited the reference to his World War 
II career to the simple line service in 
North Africa and Italy from November 
1942 to August 1945” in the Congres- 
sional Directory. 

It will be 20 years next year since the 
end of World War I and it is good to 
have a reminder of this kind of the 
valiant and heroic service of many of 
our colleagues and of countless fellow 
Americans in that titanic struggle. 


Hearings Set on Congressional Districts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
announced today hearings on March 18 
on legislative proposals including my 
own bill, H.R. 2836, to solve the problem 
of the formation of congressional 
districts. 

The he s will also present the 
opportunity to all interested Members of 
the Congress to present their views on 
the problem with which they have been 
confronted since the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court involving congres- 
sional districts. : 

The decision in the case of Wesberry 
against Sanders has justified the position 
which I have taken on the problem of 
Federal standards for congressional dis- 
tricts and the enforcement of these 
standards since I first introduced legisla- 
tion in the 82d Congress. During my 
long tenure in Congress, I have analyzed 
and studied that problem and have long 
believed that it was not-an acute but a 
chronic one and now the recent decision 
has convinced not only the Members of 
the House of Representatives but the 
public at large that this is such a prob- 
lem for all. We can no longer post- 
pone a solution. Immediate action is 
necessary. 

My bill, H.R. 2836, provides that every 
State with more than one Representative 
must divide its territory into districts. 
Each State legislature, under my pro- 
posal, would draw the lines for each con- 
gressional district along Federal stand- 
ards which would be required to be com- 
posed of contiguous territory, reasonably 
compact as to form and contain a popula- 
tion not more than nor less than 15 per- 
cent of the population for the average 
congressional district in the State. Un- 
der my proposal, a Federal district court 
would be given the jurisdiction to review 
the action of each State legislature to re- 
view a State’s redistricting act and also 
to expedite such litigation. 

As introduced by me, the bill would not 
become effective until after the Nine- 
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teenth Decennial Census, but in view of 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court, 
I believe that date should be made effec- 
tive at an earlier date, perhaps in time for 
the election of the 90th Congress. I be- 
lieve, in the light of the language of the 
Supreme Court in its recent decision, that 
congressional districts should be com- 
posed of populations as nearly equal as 
Practicable. The enactment of my pro- 
posal, providing for a 15-percent devia- 
tion above or below a State average, 
would be of assistance both to State legis- 
latures and also to courts in deciding 
whether or not congressional districts 
Meet constitutional requirements. 

Under the dissenting opinion in the re- 
cent case, a shadow of doubt has been 
cast upon 398 of the 435 congressional 
Seats. The representation of 37 States in 
the House should not be left in doubt. 
My figure of a 15-percent deviation, 
which is also one that has received the 
Support of many political scientists, is 
considered an equitable standard for fair 
congressional districting. Moreover, by 
Permitting the States rather than the 
courts to draw the lines, I believe a better 
local understanding of geographic and 
other local interests can be blended into 
a fair congressional district. 

There can be no question about consti- 
tutional power of Congress to enact my 
Proposal in this area. Indeed, the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court clearly indi- 
Cated this. Nor can there be any doubt 
that a legislative solution is far better 
than a judicial one in a field which is pri- 
marily legislative in nature and responsi- 
bility. Congressional approval of my bill 
will put an end once and for all to the 
Case-by-case rulings as to whether or not 
the actions of State legislatures were fair 
or unfair, My bill clearly recognizes that 
the States should have the opportunity to 
Meet their responsibilities of drawing the 
lines for equitable congressional districts, 
The guidelines will be supplied by the en- 
actment of my bill. The responsibility 
will be one for the States to meet those 
standards. 


Luke E. Hart 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, Luke 
E. Hart, for 10 years supreme knight 
of the Knights of Columbus, one of 
the Nation's most distinguished Cath- 
Olic laymen and a civic leader in St. 
Louis for decades, is dead. His contribu- 
tions to St. Louis, his church, and his 
Country will not soon be forgotten by 

© Scores of people whose lives were en- 
riched by his dedication to the promotion 
of the common good. The February 21 
issue of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Daid a moving tribute to Mr. Hart. Luke 

Was a personal friend as are many 
of the members of his family. 

The editorial follows: 

LUKE E. Harr 

One of the most distinguished Catholic 

laymen of the Nation, Luke E. Hart, has 
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died—rich in years, honors, and achieve- 
ment. For more than a decade he had been 
supreme knight of the Knights of Columbus, 
a fraternal organization of Catholic men. 
Before that he served as supreme Knights 
of Columbus advocate $1 years and a mem- 
ber of the society's governing board 35 
years. 

Though Mr. Hart's outstanding achieve- 
ments were as a leader in the Knights of 
Columbus, he had been widely active in St, 
Louis civic, charitable and business affairs. 
He launched local chapters of the Big 
Brothers, the USO and the Boys Club, served 
on the city’s first board of aldermen and was 
for a while president of the Hamilton Brown 
Shoe Co. and a director of the Sheraton- 
Jefferson Hotel. 

Probably no layman of the Catholic 
Church received more papal honors. The 
last was in 1962 from Pope John. Mr. Hart 
sponsored the costly, invaluable microfilm- 
ing of Vatican documents for the Pope Pius 
XII Library at St. Louis University, and 
started the Knights of Columbus advertis- 
ing campaign explaining doctrine—perhaps 
an important stimulus to the current move 
for ecumenism. 

Luke Hart was a devoted son and success- 
ful lay leader of his church. His interests 
also were community wide, especially con- 
cerned with youth welfare. He would like 
and well reserves just such an epitaph. 


Miami: Host to the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, recently 
over WTVJ-TV, channel 4, in Miami, 
Ralph Renick who is vice president in 
charge of news presented an editorial 
which I believe is an appropriate one to 
commend to my colleagues. 

Mr. Renick cites the efforts of a group 
of 300 people called the Council for In- 
ternational Visitors. Their work is truly 
outstanding and a fine example of what 
one group of citizens, working together, 
is doing to promote greater understand- 
ing among the peoples of the world. 

The president of the council is 
Comdr. Samuel F. Harby, vice presi- 
dents are Mrs. H. Franklin Williams and 
Mrs. Albert Pick, treasurer is Mr. Joe C. 
Morris, the secretary is Mrs. L. N. Felts 
and the program director is Mrs. Ralph 
V. Kirk. 

These people, along with the outstand- 
ing persons serving on the board of di- 
rectors and the volunteers who make up 
the membership of the council, are to be 
commended for their fine example of 
good citizenship and service, not only to 
the community but to our Nation. 

Miami: Host TO THE WORLD 

A group of Miamians have been doing what 
all the money and resources of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment could never do. These people have 
been showing foreign visitors the warmth and 
kindness inherent in Americans. 

A thousand words or pamphlets or photo- 
graphs could not duplicate the effect of an 
evening spent with an American family. 
This personal experience reveals to a citizen 
from another country that America is truly 
a great nation of people with malice for no- 
body. 
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For 6 years, some 300 dedicated people 
have been organized into a group called 
Council for International Visitors. The 
CIV has made foreign visitors, here on edu- 
cational or cultural missions, feel at home 
while in Miami. 

Last year, 850 foreign visitors were given 
hospitality through the CIV program. 
Hundreds of home-cooked meals, tours, and 
introductions to friends were among services 
given—without expecting anything in return. 

The only trouble with the project is that 
it has been so successful it has run into 
trouble. There is no pressing financial prob- 
lems but the CIV people do need the serv- 
ices of somebody who can devote consider- 
able time to the project to turn it into a 
smooth running operation. The group needs 
a volunteer coordinator. 

The enthusiastic members are there and 
ready to serve but somebody needs to be at 
the helm. 

Similar groups have been tremendously 
active in citles from Boston to Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

Miami's Council for International Visitors 
has the potential to develop into one of the 
Nation's most effective. Perhaps you know 
of somebody tailor made for the coordina- 
tor's job. If landlocked, isolated Sioux City 
can become a center for foreign visitors, 
imagine what Miami—Gateway to the Amer- 
icas, and the world—could become, 


Resolution for a National Constitutional 
Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article from volume 23, 
summer 1963, of the Federal Bar Journal. 
It points up some of the more unfortu- 
nate aspects of these proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution 

The article follows: 

COMMENTS AND DEVELOPMENTS—RESOLU- 
TIONS FOR A NATIONAL CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION 

(By Stewart R. Jaffy)* 

Three resolutions to call a national consti- 
tutional convention have been introduced 
and are being passed in State legislatures 
throughout the country. These resolutions 
are of interest to members of the Federal 
Bar Association because they would, if ap- 
proved by two-thirds of the States, result in 
a national constitutional convention which 
could significantly alter the concept and 
Structure of the Federal Government. 

The resolutions discussed hereinafter are 
worded in an identical fashion upon their 
introduction in the various State legisla- 
tures. The theory being that if 34 States 
(two-thirds of the States) approve one or 
more identical resolutions calling for a na- 
tional constitutional convention for a 
cific purpose, then under article V of the 
Constitution, the Congress would have to 
call such a convention. 

The first of these resolutions (hereinafter 
R. 1) would call a national constitutional 
convention for the pi of amending the 
Constitution of the United States by remov- 
ing jurisdiction from the Federal courts in 


State legislative apportionment matters. If 
such an amendment were adopted it would 
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reverse the decision of the Supreme Court in 
Baker v. Carr? that Federal courts have 
jurisdiction under the equal protection 
clause of the 14th amendment to entertain 
suits alleging an unconstitutional appor- 
tionment of a State legislature. The sig- 
nificance of the Baker decision, becomes 
readily apparent when it is realized that 
after that decision was announced over 60 
State legislative reapportionment cases were 
filed complaining about the apportionment 
in some 37 States, and, probably resulting in 
at least partial reapportionment in an esti- 
mated 25 States? The Supreme Court dur- 
ing the 1963 term will hear cases concerning 
legislative apportionment in the States of 
New York, Maryland, Virginia, Alabama, and 
Delaware.“ 

Thirteen States have already voted in 
favor of the Resolution 1 proposal.* 

The second resolution (hereinafter R. 2) 
would change the method of amending the 
Constitution by eliminating the constitu- 
tional convention as a method of amend- 
ment and in lieu thereof permit the State 
legislatures, by direct action, to propose an 
amendment. Thus, under this proposal, 
once two-thirds of the States legislatures 

an amendment, then Congress 
would have to submit the proposal to all the 
States and the amendment would become 
effective once ratified by three-fourths of 
the States. 

Twelve States haye voted in favor of R. 2.4 

The third resolution (R. 3) would create 
a super Supreme Court. The court would 
consist of the chief justice of each State in 
the Union and would have jurisdiction to 
review and override U.S. Supreme Court de- 
cisions on constitutional questions. 

R. 3 has not made much headway. Only 
five State legislatures have voted in favor 
of R. 3.7 

In connection with these resolutions, Mr. 
Chief Justice Warren has stated: 

“If proposals of this magnitude had been 
made in the early days of the Republic, the 
voices of the lawyers of that time would have 
been heard from one end of our land to the 
other.“ 

“Surely the Constitution should be as 
precious to us now as it was then.”* 

In response to the Chief Justice’s ques- 
tion: “If lawyers are not to be the watchmen 
for the Constitution, on whom are we to 
rely?”, the Toledo (Ohio) Blade published 
full page advertisements with the answer; 
“Upon the newspapers of America.“ The 
Blade advertisement set forth the names of 
the major Ohio papers which had spoken 
against the three resolutions. 

The defeat in Ohio of R. 1 and R. 2% has 
been widely regarded as a major legislative 
upset during the past session of the Ohio 
Legislature. The majority leaders of both 
houses were outspoken in favor of the afore- 
said resolutions. R. 1 finally passed the 
senate committee, after first being defeated. 
It was never submitted to the Ohio Senate 
when it was learned that members of the 
majority would not go along with the lead- 
ership. The R. 2 proposal was finally 
scrapped in committee and a new proposal 
offered which called for a constitutional 
convention, to “clarify the responsibilities 
and jurisdiction of the Federal and State 
governments.” This resolution was not acted 
upon. The steam from the aforesaid resolu- 
tions in Ohio was removed when the Federal 
district three-judge court considering the 
suit alleging there was State legislative mal- 
apportionment in Ohio ruled in favor of the 
status quo. 

The extreme nature of these three resolu- 
tions has been emphasized by Prof, Charles 
L. Black of the Yale Law School. He has 
said that these resolutions: 

“aim not at the preservation but at the 
subversion of the balance in Federal-State 
relations.” 12 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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President Kennedy," Attorney General 
Kennedy and many Congressmen, includ- 
ing Senators Dovatas, of Illinois,“ CASR, of 
New Jersey, Yours, of Ohio,” have con- 
demned these resolutions. 

Because these resolutions directly attack 
the Constitution and the Supreme Court 
and would alter the concept of the United 
States as à Nation, it behooves members of 
the Federal Bar Association to be aware of 
this problem. 

THE PROBLEMS OF A CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION. 


There never been a U.S. Constitutional 
Convention under article V. No one knows 
what subject matter could be considered. 

While the resolutions call for a convention 
to propose specific amendments, article V 
provides for the call of a convention by Con- 
gress for proposing amendments. It would 
thus seem that, subject to whatever operat- 
ing procedures were adopted, any delegate or 
delegation could propose other amendments 
to the Constitution" Think of the un- 
knowns presented. We would open the Con- 
stitution to the vagaries of every pressure 
group in existence. 

Considering the growth accomplished by 
this country under the Constitution and the 
remarkable stability of Government which 
has existed it is difficult to see why we 
should resort to a convention method of 
amendment with its attendant possibility 
of drastic constitutional change. Surely, if 
there is need to reexamine the Constitution 
it can be done in the customary fashion 
through debate in Congress achieving a 
consensus and resulting in the submission 
of the amendment to the States. Other 
problems concerning the composition of 


such a convention are discussed by Profes- 


sor Black in the articles cited. Basically, 
these problems show the impossibility of de- 
termining what groups would have effective 
control of such a convention. 


RESOLUTION 1 IS AN ATTACK UPON THE 
SUPREME COURT 


Resolution 1 attacks the U.S. Supreme 
Court for its decision in Baker v. Carr. The 
Baker case dealt with the matter of State 
legislative apportionment in the State of 
Tennessee where the State legislature did 
not follow its own provisions for reappor- 
tioning the State legislature since 1901. The 
situation in Tennessee was also true in 
other States. For example, the Oklahoma 
Legislature had only token reapportionment 
since 1911.4 In situations where the State 
legislatures did not follow their own legis- 
lative provisions it can be sald that they 
brought the reapportionment cases on them- 
selves. 

The importance of a person’s vote to our 
form of Government cannot be overesti- 
mated, Where a situation is created which 
restricts the value of a person's vote, whether 
it be through a method of stuffing the ballot 
box,” fraudulent tabulation, or creating a 
formula depriving certain people of the 
equal value of their vote, who is in a better 
position that the Federal courts of this land 
to act? Why, then, should the Supreme 
Court be criticized for finding that certain 
States have deprived citizens of the right to 
have their vote count fully? 

As attorneys we know that under the 
adversary system every time that the Su- 
preme Court decides a case there may be a 
loser representing some powerful interest 
group. By establishing a precedent of 
amending the Constitution to restrict Su- 
preme Court jurisdiction every time that 
someone is unhappy with a decision we de- 
stroy the stability that exists under our pres- 
ent system. We also do away with the prin- 
ciple of finality. Instead of the Court being 
the final arbiter all decisions would now be- 
come subject to review by amendment. Add 
to this the idea that under R. 2 the States 
could directly initiate amendments and it 
can be seen that the concept of one national 
policy on any issue would be destroyed. 
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Further, to hold over the Supreme Court 
as a club the possibility that every decision 
rendered would invoke constitutional 
amendment impairs the effectiveness of that 
Court. The Justices ot this Court are sup- 
posedly removed from pressures by life ten- 
ure. Would it not be a mistake to place 
the Court in a position where it must give 
consideration to the pressure groups which 
exist throughout the country? 


RESOLUTION 2 AND ITS EFFECT 


The greatest opposition to R. 2 is premised 
on the argument that it would destroy the 
concept of the United States as a nation. 
By permitting amendments to be initiated 
by two-thirds of the States acting inde- 
pendently of each other, but in concert, and 
then providing for an automatic submission 
to the State legislatures for ratification by 
three-fourths of the States, there would oc- 
cur a significant shift of power into the 
hands of State legislatures. It must be re- 
membered that under article V of the Con- 
stitution, the Congress designates whether 
ratification should be by State legislatures 
or by State constitutional convention. Un- 
der the present system, as to amendments 
which have been adopted, the Congress 
deliberates on a proposed amendment, the 
people have a chance to express their feel- 
ings through their representatives in Wash- 
ington and the latter temper their actions 
in accordance with their responsibility as 
a U.S. Senator or Representative. Under 
R. 2, no longer would there be a chance for 
the Congressman to take testimony and de- 
liberate, no longer would there be a chance 
for the executive branch to recommend or 
testify. Instead, the will of the State legis- 
latures would be dominant. 

It has been suggested that the constitu- 
tional convention method is unworkable 
because it has never been used and, further, 
that there is something wrong with the fact 
that there have been so few amendments to 
the U.S. Constitution, 

Certainly, the convention method is avail- 
able. That it has not been used only indi- 
cates that there has not been a crisis in our 
Government of the type which would neces- 
sitate such drastic action as a convention 
for the purpose of proposing amendments 
to the Constitution. That such a method 18 
unworkable is belied by the fact that an at- 
tempt is now being mace through these res- 
olutions to call such a convention. That 
there have been so few amendments to our 
Constitution speaks well of the work of the 
Founding Fathers. In addition, it shows the 
stability that exists in our Government, 
After all, it is this document that provides 
the organic law of the land. This instru- 
ment, considering all the changes and ad- 
vancements in science and our environment 
since its adoption, is correctly called a Ur- 
ing Constitution.” Any attempts to tamper 
with the Constitution, therefore, should be 
viewed with some skepticism and with much 
caution and proposals adopted only after 
considerable debate, 

R. 2 has been criticized as an attempt to 
restore the country to a confederation type 
of government. Certainly, the significant 
shift of power which the resolution would 
engender would change our existing form of 
Federal Government. 

One of the more telling arguments against 
R. 2 has been expressed by Professor Black 
when he points out that under such a pro- 
posal, if adopted, it would be possible for 
15 percent of the people to govern affirma- 
tively the rest of the United States. Pro- 
fessor Black's figures are determined by rec- 
ognizing that the 38 least populous States 
(enough to provide a two-thirds favorable 
vote and a three-fourths ratification under 
the resolution) have less than 40 percent 
of the American population. Further, as 
to 34 of these least populous States “it takes 
approximately 38 percent of the people to 
form the constituencies of enough State 
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senators or representatives to pass a meas- 
ure through the more accurately representa- 
tive house of the State legislature.”™ This 
would mean that 38 percent of the 40 per- 
cent of the American population could pro- 
pose and ratify a constitutional amendment. 
Instead of a method of protecting the minor- 
ity, as under our present Constitution, we 
would have government by the minority. 


Partner, Waterman, Jaffy, Van Heyde & 
Taylor, Attorneys, Columbus, Ohio; presi- 
dent, Columbus Chapter, Federal Bar As- 
sociation, 

2369 U.S. 186 (1962). 
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Housing’s Friend on the Hill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of Sunday, February 16, 1964, with ref- 
erence to the announced retirement from 
Congress of our distinguished and be- 
loved colleague, Representative ALBERT 
Rats, of Alabama, As the editorial 
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points out, the Congress can ill afford 
to lose a legislator of Mr, Rarns’ experi- 
ence, ability, and integrity. It is to be 
hoped that he will reconsider his deci- 
sion. 
The editorial follows. 
HOUSING’'S FRIEND ON THE HILL 


The announcement by Representative 
ALBERT Rains, of Alabama, that he intends 
to retire from Congress at the end of this 
session can be greeted only with a hope that 
the decision is not irrevocable. 

First-rate legislators are a commodity 
eternally in short supply, but the prospec- 
tive loss of Mr. Rarns, still full of vigor, wit, 
and industry at 61, promises to be particu- 
larly damaging. 2 

Housing legislation has been his interest, 
and will be his monument. Every housing 
bill enacted since 1955—and there have been 
seven of major proportions—bears the stamp 
of his political skill and of a mind that com- 
bines political and economic liberalism with 
keen practicality in matters of business and 
finance. 

It is commonly said in the House cloak- 
rooms that Mr. Rarns’ sponsorship of a bill 
will automatically create 20 additional votes 
for it. Those 20 yotes have often proved 
crucial. They will be even more needed in 
the future as housing legislation of all kinds 
becomes more inextricably bound up with all 
the complex and emotional issues of inte- 
gration.. Mr. Rats still has an importan 
job to do for the Nation. 


Hawaii’s Teacher of the Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, 
there are instances in which the un- 
selfish, dedicated schoolteachers who in- 
spire our youth to study hard and to 
make something of themselves deserve 
special recognition for the services which 
they render to our country. 

One such teacher is Kiyoshi Yabui, of 
Kahului, Maui, Hawaii, who has for the 
past 18 years devoted his free time to aid- 
ing students in need of assistance. We 
can be truly grateful for men like Mr. 
Yabui who help to make America great. 

Mr. Labui's story is told in the follow- 
ing article from the Sunday Star- 
Bulletin and Advertiser for February 16, 
1964: 

STUDENTS Occupy TEACHER'S Orr-Durr TIME 
(By Robert Johnson) 

KaHvLUI, Maur—Kiyoshi Yabui, a shy, 
round-shaped, unmarried man of 44, is a 
teacher. 

He teaches regular seventh and eighth 
grade classes at Kahului School, where he has 
taught for about 18 years. 

But after regular school hours, he stays 
on to teach and counsel students until 5 
p.m. or so every schoolday. 

And every school night from 7 to 9:30 or 10 
p.m. his classroom is ablaze with lights and 
full of boys and girls, He helps them with 
their homework, 

And every weekend, when he drives to 
Lahaina to visit his mother, his car also 
carries up to half a dozen students. 

During the summers he provides a one- 
man, voluntary 6-week summer school in 
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English and mathematics, open to any who. 
want to come, up to 40 students. 

And when he isn’t teaching school or visit- 
ing his family's beach home in Lahaina, he's 
available to anyone who knows him for piano 
and ukulele lessons. He doesn't charge for 
the lessons, 

He's been doing most of these things dur- 
ing the 18 years he’s been at Kahului School, 

For most of those years Labul's work has 
gone without much public notice. But this 
year public recognition has come to him. 

Yabui was selected last November from 
among 5,000 Hawaii public school teachers as 
Hawaii's “Teacher of the Year." 

The selection was announced in January 
by the department of education. But it 
didn't receive much notice. So a group of 
Maul men and women, mostly parents of 
children who have received his help, haye 
banded together to do him honor, 

A testimonial luau will be held at 6 pm., 
Saturday, at the Kahului School cafetorium, 
Toru Suzuki is chairman. 

Last week Yabui was asked to explain why 
he gives to much of his time to what most 


people consider work, without being paid 


beyond his teacher’s salary. He said it just 
sort of happened. And he’s kept it up be- 
cause “I'm single, I have the time, others 
have their own families.” 

How did it get started? Said Yabui: “The 
kids asked me.” 

He explained that it began in Makawao 
“when I first came out to teach, more than 
20 years ago.” It began, he said, because he 
liked music, and in the beginning, he ex- 
plained, he learned from the kids. 

“In Makawao the kids liked music and 
they always came with their guitars and 
doublebass. It was through them that I 
really learned to play the piano.” 

Then, more than 15 years ago at Kahului, 
“a group of kids asked me if they could learn 
the ukulele. I couldn’t play it myself. I 
said let's learn together. We met once a 
week and.had somebody come to teach us. 
After a year or so, I started teaching it to 
my home classes.” 

The voluntary after duty hours and night 
classes started the same way, about the same 
time, with a group of kids. “They asked me 
if I could come at night to help them. I 
said OK. It was two or three kids, but oth- 
ers wanted to come, 

“It Just kept growing until some nights I 
had as many as three classrooms full, more 
than I could manage, and I had to set a 
limit,” 

Today, his limit is one room full. His 
principal, Wallace Tanaka said, “He has sort 
of a waiting list. He cannot take all who 
want to come, He has permission to use 
his classroom for these activities. There's 
never been any trouble.” It was Tanaka 
who first nominated him for teacher of the 
year, 

Yabui said, “A lot of kids actually cannot 
study at home. Some say the problem is 
TV. Others say it's their younger brothers 
and sisters. They bring their homework 
here in the evenings. If there is anything 
I can help them with, I do it. 

“Parents hear about it and bring their kids 
from other schools, who need help. It's 
hard to turn any away.” 

He explained why he takes no money for 
his music lessons: “I picked it up myself, 
learned it myself. It didn't cost me money, 
so I couldn't very well ask people to pay me. 
Music is a release, it's something I enjoy.” 

Yabut's Kahului School classroom is equip- 
ped with an upright piano and more than 
the ordinary collection of books. 

“In the course of 20 years or so," he sald, 
“I've accumulated reference books and other 
material the kids can use. And I make con- 
tacts for them with people who might have 
stuff I don't have.” d 

What is the greatest need of his students? 
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“You'd be surprised, it isn't math. The 
biggest deficiency in our children is in 
English—grammar and and literature, Sum- 
mers, I require them to do one book report 
a week. We hope 1 in 20 will get the read- 
ing habit.” 

Yabui keeps what he calls his philosophy 
of education neatly typed on a small rec- 
tangle of paper under the glass top of his 
desk. He pointed out that the statement 
was composed by someone else, but that he 
lifted it from an education pamphlet be- 
cause he feels it states his philosophy as well 
as he could himself, It reads: . 

“There is only one thing worse than the 
smugness and prejudice of the ignorant and 
that is the smugness and prejudice of the 
‘educated.’ Education that does not en- 
gender a sense of humility in the student, 
that does not make him appallingly aware 
of how much there is to know, is not true 
education, it is simply mental calisthenics. 

“From education students should acquire 
enough knowledge so that they need not look 
up to others with envy, enough wisdom so 
that they will not look down on others with 
disdain.” 


Hoax Brought Diem Downfall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Senator 
Tomas J. Dopp, of Connecticut, has 
earned the admiration and gratitude of 
the American people for his outstanding 
efforts in exposing the sinister, subver- 
sive, and unbelievable schemes and 
machinations of the Communist con- 
spiracy in this country and throughout 
the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to the atten- 
tion of the Congress the following Asso- 
ciated Press story which appeared in 
The State, a great South Carolina daily, 
published in our capital city of Co- 
lumbia: 

Crres U.N. FACTFINDING ComMMISSION—SENA- 
Tor CHARGES Press Abr Hoax IN DIEM 
DOWNFALL 
WASHINGTON: —Senator THOMAS J. DODD, 

Democrat, of Connecticut, charged Sunday 

that a hoax for which he blamed some of 

the press brought the downfall of the Ngo 

Dinh Diem regime in South Vietnam. 

He critized no newspaper by name. 


Dopp made the accusations in a letter ap- 


which had visited Vietnam. 
UPON REQUEST 

The reprint was made at Dopp’s request as 
an official Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee document “for the information of 
Senators,” Dopp said in a statement. He said 
he made the request because he believes the 
report was “virtually ignored by the press for 


Noting that the U.N. factfinders made no 
formal findings on their study of allegations 
of serious violation of human rights by the 
Diem regime including persecution of Bud- 
dhists, Dopp declared: I believe that any 
objective person would have to conclude 
from reading it that the accounts of massive 
persecution of the Buddhist religion were, 
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at the best, vastly exaggerated, and at the 
worst, a sordid propaganda fraud.” 
DOUBTS 

The Diem government was toppled last No- 
vember 1, and Diem and Ngo Dinh Nhu, his 
strongman brother-in-law, were slain. 

Dopp said that “some of the testimony pre- 
sented in the report raises doubts about the 
authenticity and the spontaneity of suicides” 
by Buddhists who burned themselves to death 
in Saigon streets in protest against alleged 
persecution by the Diem government. 

Dopp said the factfinders did not report 
on political motives but that he believes 
Communist propaganda was behind many of 
the atrocity stories. 

He said the report quoted a 19-year-old 
Buddhist monk as stating that he had been 
talked into agreeing to burn himself to 
death with stories of atrocities and promises 
that he would be given pain-killing drugs. 
He said the youth was prevented by the police 
from setting himself ablaze. 

DEAD OR ALIVE 

Dopp said the mission told also of inter- 
viewing a number of Buddhists who had been 
reported killed, and that the mission “could 
find no evidence to substantiate published 
reports in the press that Buddhist monks 
had been thrown from upper stories during 
the raid on the Xa Lol 3 / 

“What all this adds up to, in my opinion,” 
Dopp wrote, “is that the American people 
have once again been grievously misinformed 
by some of their newspapers on a foreign sit- 
uation that vitally concerns them.” 

Don said that “important American news- 
papers" during World War II pictured the 
Yugoslav partisan Mihailovitch as a collabo- 
rator with the Nazis, and portrayed Tito as a 
hero, and, “The result was the betrayal of 
Mihallovitch and the installation of a Com- 
munist regime.” 

A CROOK 

He said that some of these papers reported 
that China's Chiang Kai-shek “was a crook 
and the Chinese Communists were agrarian 
reformers and the result was a confusion of 
policy that led to the installation of a Com- 
munist regime in China.” 

Dopp said “there were papers“ which con- 
tended that Cuba's Fidel Castro was not a 
Communist but a cross between Robin Hood 
and Thomas Jefferson; and the result was a 
Communist regime in Cuba.” 

ANOTHER HOAX 


“Now we have been the victim of still an- 
other hoax, in consequence of which the 
government of Ngo Dinh Diem has been de- 
stroyed and a chaotic situation has been 
created that will make a Communist take- 
over more difficult to resist,“ he wrote. 


Estonian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


. or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, on the oc- 
casion of the 46th anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence of the Re- 
public of Estonia, I pause with others in 
the free world to recognize this day. 

For almost a quarter of a century the 
peoples of this nation have been under 
Communist rule. During this time noth- 
ing has changed with regard to the de- 
nial of fundamental right of people to 
choose their government. The right of 
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freedom of speech is still as foreign as 
the freedom of political gathering. 

Today there are few ways the people of 
this Republic can demonstrate their atti- 
tude toward the one party political re- 
gime, but the increasing number of 
qualified voters who are abstaining from 
exercising their rights is a most notice- 
able one. 

The existence of the people in the 
homeland is not an easy one but their 
hope for a brighter future rests in the 
hearts of relatives and friends in the free 
world. The cause of all of the captive 
European nations is one in which free- 
dom loving people the world over con- 
tinue to encourage. I commend all of 
those people who continuously dedicate 
their efforts that others may live in peace 
and freedom, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 


estimate of the probable cost of printing the 


usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents), Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 


Conservation’s Last Frontier—Clean Air 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, an ex- 
cellent discussion of the problem of air 
Pollution and the action taken by Con- 
gress last session to combat it has been 
written by Will T. Johns for the Feb- 
ruary 15 edition of Conservation News, 
which is published as an educational 
service by the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONSERVATION'S Last FRONTIER—CLEAN AIR 

When President Lyndon B. Johnson affixed 
his signature to Public Law 88-206 on De- 
cember 17, 1963, the battle lines were drawn 
for a coordinated attack on conservation’s 
last frontier—the air we breathe. 

Known as the “Clean Air Act of 1963,” this 
Piece of major legislation by the 88th Con- 
gress started when the late President John F, 
Kennedy directed a health message to Con- 
gress on February 7, 1963, asking for means 
of dealing with “threats to the physical well- 
being of our families from the contamina- 
tion of food, air and water.” 

“We need to broaden our surveillance and 
control of pollution in the air we breathe, 
the water we drink and the food we eat,” he 
declared. “We need to intensify our re- 
Search effort in this area, to define the pre- 
cise damages done to our health by various 
contaminants, and to develop more offective 
and economical means of controlling or 
eliminating them.” 

The President recommended an intensified 


grants and law enforcement authority. He 


Pointed out that the Nation is currently 
Spending 10 cents per capita a year in fight- 
ing a problem which alone costs an estimated 
$64 per capita annually in economic losses. 
The first bill carrying out the President’s 
Tequest was S. 432. It actually had been 
introduced on January 23, 1963, prior to the 
President’s message, but was held on the 
desk for 10 days before referral to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Public Works. It was in- 
troduced by Senators ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF, 
of Connecticut, MIKE MANSFIELD, of Mon- 
tana, Huserr H. HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, 
Tuomas H. Kucuet, of California, JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH, of West Virginia, STEPHEN M. 
Tours, of Ohio, J. Cates Boccs, of Delaware, 
E. L. BARTLETT, of Alaska, ALAN BIBLE, of 
Nevada, DANIEL B. Brewster, of Maryland, 
Howand W, Cannon, of Nevada, Tuomas J. 
Donn, of Connecticut, Dant K. INOUYE, of 
Hawaii, Enward V. Lonc, of Missouri, GALE W. 
McGee, of Wyoming, Warne Morse, of Ore- 
Bon, CLAIBORNE PELL, of Rhode Island, 
Harrison A. WILLIAMS, JR. of New Jersey, 
and Warren G. MAGNUSON, of Washington. 
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Companion measures introduced in the 
House were referred to the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 
6518 was reported favorably, with amend- 
ments, on July 9 and was passed by the 
House on July 24. S. 432 was reported 
favorably, with amendments, on November 7, 
1963, by the Senate Committee on Public 
Works but on November 19, the Senate 
passed H.R. 6518 after the language in S. 432 
was substituted for that in H.R. 6518. The 
proposal then went to a conference commit- 
tee which came out on December 5 with a 
compromise version. The conference report 
was adopted on December 10 by the House 
on a record vote of 273 to 109 and referred 
to the Senate. The Senate adopted the con- 
ference report the same day, clearing the bill 
for the. White House. 

What is the Clean Air Act of 1963? Basic- 
ally, it accelerates, extends, and strengthens 
the Federal air pollution control program. 
It also establishes a national research and 
development program for air pollution pre- 
vention and control. A Federal law enforce- 
ment program, similar to that on water pol- 
lution, would be established to control air 
pollution. Up to $25 million would be au- 
thorized for the 1965 fiscal year, $30 million 
for fiscal 1966, and $35 million for fiscal 
1967. 

The Congress, in its findings, emphasized 
that— 

1. The predominant part of the Nation's 
population is located in rapidly expanding 
metropolitan and other urban areas, which 
generally cross the boundary lines of local 
jurisdiction and often extend into two or 
more States. 

2. The growth in the amount of complexity 
of air pollution has resulted in mounting 
dangers to public health and welfare, in- 
cluding injury to agricultural crops and live- 
stock, damage to and the deterioration of 
property, and hazards to air and ground 
transportation, 

3. The prevention and control of air pollu- 
tion at its source is the primary responsi- 
bility of State and local governments but 
that Federal financial assistance and leader- 
ship is essential for the development of co- 
operative Federal, State, regional, and local 
programs to prevent and control air pollu- 
tion. 

Why a Clean Air Act of 1963? Eight years 
have elapsed since enactment of the first 
identifiable Federal program in air pollution. 
This first step was taken with Public Law 
159, 84th Congress, approved July 14, 1955. 
The law authorized a program of research 
and technical assistance and contained some 
provisions for Federal grants-in-aid to air 
pollution control agencies. But time has 
clearly shown that this was not enough. 

Only one-third of the States have estab- 
lished programs to deal with air pollution, 
most of them quite limited in scope. Local 
government programs, in the few places they 
exist, are generally understaffed and with- 
out sufficient financial and trained man- 


ether 51 local air pollution control agencies, 
21 try to function on less than $10,000 per 
year. In the past decade, despite a 30-per- 
cent increase in urban population, there has 
been, outside of California, no overall in- 
crease in manpower to combat air pollution 
at the local level. 


In 1961 it was estimated that air pollution 
problems existed in 308 American communi- 
ties and about 7,300 areas, housing 60 percent 
of the Nation’s population, were or soon 
would be confronted with air pollution prob- 
lems of one kind or another. Congress found 
that a number of States do not have air 
pollution control laws. 

How important is air pollution control? 
The air we breathe is probably the most im- 
portant of all our natural resources—but the 
one we take most for granted. “Free as the 
air” has long been a popular public miscon- 
ception in the American way of life. Every- 
one knows we need fresh, clean air every 
few seconds in order to live. But few per- 
sons realize the enormous demands upon our 
air supply to sustain our modern technologi- 
cal way of liffe. Far more air than fuel, even 
in terms of actual weight, is used in all com- 
bustion processes—from burning gasoline in 
the family car to burning coal in a huge elec- 
tric powerplant. The combustion processes 
replace usable air with potentially harmful 
pollutants. The capability of the atmos- 
phere to disperse and dilute these pollu- 
tants, especially in urban areas where people, 
vehicles, and industries tend to congregate 
in ever-greater numbers, is strictly limited. 
Air knows no State lines nor city limits. 
Economic damage from air pollution 
amounts to as much as $11 billion each 
year in the United States, of which $500 
million represents agricultural losses alone, 
Polluted air can peel paint from your house, 
cause smog through which you try to drive, 
and even endanger your health. In his spe- 
cial health message to Congress on Febru- 
ary 7, 1963, President Kennedy, in fact, ob- 
served that there is overwhelming scientific 
evidence linking air pollution to the aggra- 
vation of heart conditions and to increases 
in susceptibility to chronic respiratory dis- 
eases, particularly among older people. More 
recently, there is mounting evidence that 
polluted air may play an important role in 
the growth of cancer among the American 
people. 

From the Dust Bowl of the thirties came 
the first public realization that good soil is 
essential to life. From the shortage of clear 
water in the forties to clean, cool, and refresh 
a growing industrial society came the public 
knowledge and desire to stop water pollution. 

Now, in the sixties, America has come to 
the final step in a long overdue wise use of 
the most important natural resource—the 
invisible resource—the air we breathe and 
use to run the most powerful nation on 
earth. The Clean Air Act of 1963 will go 
down in history as a major landmark in this 
country’s conservation record. 


The United Fund Sees a New Peril 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


or 
HON. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN 
OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 
Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der previous permission to revise and ex- 


tend my remarks, include in the Appen- 
dix of the Recor an article appearing in 
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the Providence Journal of Monday, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1964: 
THe Unrreo FUND Sess A New PERIL 


(By Selig Greenberg) 

The United Fund Sonop of charitable 
giving on the basis of carefully evaluated 
need rather than emotional appeal is seri- 
ously threatened by a new plan for solicita- 
tion of servicemen and Federal png ers 
initiated by John W. Macy, Jr., chairman of 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission. 

Under a policy established in 1957, Federal 
installations now have a minimum of two 
and a maximum of four charity campaigns 
a year. At the Newport Naval Base and the 
Quonset Naval Air Station, there are two 
such annual drives, one for the United Fund 
and the other for a number of national 
health agencies as well as international or- 
ganizations, Among the latter are CARE and 
Radio Free Europe. Some Government in- 
stallations have separate campaigns for the 
international agencies and for Red Cross 
where that on is not gffiliated with 
the United Fund, as it is here. 


A TEST PLAN 


Mr. Macy recently announced that Federal 
authorities would like to consolidate these 
separate drives into a single annual charity 
campaign. By way of a start, is planned 
to run single drives next fall on an experi- 
mental basis in seven cities in various parts 
of the country. The results of the experi- 
ments will determine future policy for all 
Government installations and agencies. 

The plan has evoked sharp opposition from 
the United Community Funds and Councils 
of America, the national U.F. organization, 
whose board of directors has attacked it as 
“unsound and contrary to the best interests 
of the contributors, the communities in- 
volyed and our member agencies.” John S. 
Hayes, the organization’s president, has 
written Mr. Macy that “if the type of joint 
campaigning are were gener- 
ally adopted, it would result in complete 
chaos in united fund raising and jeopardize 
the entire voluntary health and welfare 
structure,” 

There has been a mounting flood of a: 
tests from United Fund 

the country, and Members 3 

are being urged to try to kill Mr. 

Macy's project before it gets off the ground. 

In view of the powerful interests involved on 

both sides of the argument, a first-class scrap 
appears to be in the making. 

On the face of it, it seems paradoxical that 
the United Fund, which has espoused 
the idea of “one campaign for all,” should 
strenuously oppose the proposal for a single 
Federal charity drive. But examination of 
Mr. Macy’s plan clearly shows the reasons for 
the concern of the UF. leadership, 

Major features of the plan are: 

1. Each Federal installation will set up its 
own campaign manned by Federal personnel, 
In the current list of 22 approved participat- 
ing agencies, the United Fund appears as one 
organization and the Red Cross where it is 
not a U.F. member is also counted as one. All 
the others are national or international 
agencies, 

2. Contributors will be encouraged to des- 
ignate the organizations which they would 
like to benefit from their gifts. Such designa- 
tions could be made first to the group (United 
Fund, national health agencies, international 
agencies and in some cases Red Cross) and 
then to individual organizations within the 
group. In cases where the donor makes no 
specific designation, the undesignated money 
would be divided among the participating 
agencies In the same ratio as their respective 
proportion of the overall campaign goal for 
the Installation. 

SPECIAL FORMULA 


3. But while the names of the individual 
national and international agencies will ap- 
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pear on the pledge card, there Is no assurance 
that the United Fund will be permitted by 
the local Federal coordinating group to list 
its member organizations. In fact, there is 
every reason to believe that in the case of 
United Funds of any size—the Rhode Island 
United Fund now has 98 member agencies— 
it will be virtually impossible to do 80. 

4. Contributors will be allowed for the first 
time to pay their gifts through the payroll 
deduction system. But after this fall's dem- 
onstrations, the participating agencies will 
have to bear the cost of operating the system. 

5. The national health agencies and the 
international group will have a special goal- 
setting formula. This formula has a built-in 
escalator providing for a goal increase each 
year until 100 percent participation has been 
achieved at the dollar level desired by these 
agencies. The United Fund goal, on the 
other hand, will be negotiated with the local 
Federal coordinating group. 


OTHER OBJECTIONS 


The United Funds strongly feel that lump- 
ing together the local federated community 
campaign of a large number of member 
agencies with the appeals of individual or- 
ganizations is unfair. It disregards the fact 
that the national and international agencies 
are unwilling to accept the principle of local 
citizen review of their programs and budgets 
to which the UF members adhere and refuse 
to give up their costly independent drives. 

Equally objectionable from the United 
Fund's point of view is the substitution of 
designation by each contributor for budget- 
ing through which funds are allocated by a 
citizens’ committee in a position to consider 
relative needs in the context of overall com- 
munity planning. 

This sets the stage for flerce competition 
among agencies for contributions and puts 
a premium on emotional instead of 
carefully considered need. Under this kind 
of setup, it is not inconceivable that such 
organizations as the Muscular Distrophy As- 
sociations of America or the National Multi- 
ple Sclerosis Society could get a bigger share 
of the proceeds than the United Fund with 
its much wider spectrum of service. 

The danger of reducing the United Fund 
to the status of just another agency rather 
than the representative of a large number of 
component organizations is amply illustrat- 
ed by a look at the situation in this State. 

The United Fund's member agencies in 
Rhode Island currently have budgets total- 
ing $11,500,000 a year, with deficits of $3,- 
600,000 which have to be met through the 
annual fund-raising effort. Counting in the 
Newport chest which recently merged with 
the United Fund here and Newport Red Cross 
which will soon also become a UF member, 
the United Fund last year raised about 
$135,000 in the two naval installations in 
this State. 

If Mr. Macy's plan for a single Federal 
campaign is put into effect, the 98 Rhode 
Island United Fund member agencies would 
have to compete under one listing with orga- 
nizations whose annual budgets in this State 
come to only about $700,000. There is, more- 
over, no guarantee that the number of in- 
dependent agencies approved for participa- 
tion in the Federal drive will not keep on 
growing, thereby aggravating the problem of 
multiple and overlapping appeals and in- 
creasing the hazard that the United Fund 
may be lost in the shuffle. 

“When you start combining apples and 
pears,” a local United Fund executive re- 
marked the other day, “you endanger the 
criteria of community-based allocation of 
funds on the basis of relative need.” 

A resolution adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of United Community Funds and 
Councils asserts that “attempting to com- 
bine agencies that accepts the disciplines 
of united fundraising as well as the benefits 
with organizations that are unwilling to do 
so is discriminatory and presents problems 
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in solicitation which defy solutions fair to 
all parties concerned.” 
FAR-REACHING ISSUES 

The national United Fund organization 
also maintains that Mr. Macy's proposal en- 
dorses a method of solicitation contrary to 
that generally and successfully used by in- 
dustry and organized labor and removes the 
influence of UF. volunteer workers from the 
“effort to save campaign expenses, allocate 
funds intelligently, and promote sound com- 
munity planning.” 

Mr, Macy contends in defense of his plan 
that consolidation of the separate drives at 
the Federal installations into a single cam- 
paign not only would save official time and 
expense but would at least double the 
present annual contributions of $20 mil- 
lion through inauguration of the payroll 
deduction system to spread out giving over 
the year. 

Mr, Hayes, the president of United Com- 
munity Funds and Councils, has retorted 
that most independent organizations “are 
almost entirely supported by cash contribu- 
tions and normally do not solicit on an em- 
ployee group basis” and that payroll de- 
duction ‘is feasible only for a united drive 
in which designation of gifts is not stressed.” 
The issues, he said, go “far beyond rasing 
more money.” The United Funds would 
naturally welcome a higher level of giving 
by servicemen and Federal employees. But 
fully as vital, Mr. Hayes has em „ is 
that the money should be “more intelli- 
gently applied to carefully screened needs.” 


One of the Good Guys 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OY W. 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
Seattle and the State of Washington this 
month lost their dean of political report- 
ers, Russell J. Nelson, known affection- 
ately to his many thousands of readers 
throughout the Pacific Northwest as 
“Stub.” 

A perceptive analyst of the political 
scene, completely objective and fair- 
minded, while never pulling punches, 
“Stub” Nelson wrote his daily column 
in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer without 
fear or favor. In so doing he won and 
held for more than two decades the re- 
spect of citizens of all ranks and political 
affiliation and of the entire Washington 
State press corps, including those who 
at State and national political conven- 
tions, and at sessions of the State legis- 
lature, were his competitors. For many 
years he served as president of the or- 
ganization of legislative reporters— 
which fact attests to the high regard 
with which they held him. 

Throughout his brilliant career as a 
political reporter, I was proud to consider 
“Stub” a warm and personal friend; yet 
I could not truthfully say that I was 
closer to “Stub” than other elected of- 
ficials or candidates for public office with 
whom he was in frequent or continual 
contact. Ours was a friendship of mu- 
tual respect for each other’s integrity, 
which perhaps over the years is the finest 
friendship one may have. 
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When such a friend passes on, it is 
difficult to put in words one’s personal 
emotions or to express the sense of loss 
which overwhelms us, 

Ed Donohoe, columnist for the Wash- 
ington Teamster, published in Seattle, 
has done this as well as anyone I know 
in the February 14 issue of that news- 
Paper. I hope all my colleagues in the 
Senate, whichever of the 50 States they 
represent, will read this column. Then 
those who do so will know “Stub” Nel- 
son as I did, as the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Jackson] did, 
as Washington's entire congressional 
delegation did, and as the citizenry of 
our State did, and will gain from this 
knowledge, although “Stub” Nelson has 
passed on. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled, “One of 
the Good Guys,” by Ed Donohoe, pub- 
lished in the Washington Teamster issue 
of February 14, 1964, be printed in the 
Recorp. | 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

One or THE Goop Guys 
(By Ed Donohoe) 

Although there are others who knew him 
better as friend and confidant, or as they say 
“when,” nonetheless the death of Stub Nel- 
son, Post-Intelligencer political writer, 
Strikes us as a deep personal loss, and a blow 
to what we look upon as the art of personal 
journalism. 

Stub was the kind of fellow who couldn't 
help but get involved in the stories he wrote, 
and while others might stump for equal time 
in political reporting, or the odious status 
quo, we still preferred the way Stub ap- 
proached the job and executed his art. 

As a writer surely there are others who 
Would turn a better phrase, or discuss the 
profundities of politics until they become 
downright boring. In all sincerity, what 
Stub Nelson had was the human touch. 

Coming from sports as he did, he never 
quite shook either the lingo or the elements 
of a race, contest or You would find 
the handicap, the 2 o'clock hitter, the strong 
finisher, the dark horse, or the man who was 
Obyiously out of his class. All you had to 
do was transpose officeseeker or incumbent 
for horse or athlete, and you could read Stub 
bes like a thrilling account of a title 

ght. 

Of course, we liked the Nelson approach to 
affairs of state. We liked the way he could 
break a complex situation down to com- 
Ponents that the majority of his readers 
could readily understand. In a way, he was 
involving his audience in the things that 
he was involved in. 

Yes, his stories had the who, what, where, 
when and how—but you could also dig out 
that very important answer to the question 
“why.” And he was able to avoid a sermon, 
lecture, or what we dread most, pontifica- 
tion. 

Oh, there were times that we could dis- 
agree with something Stub Nelson ex- 
Pounded but he wasn't the kind to bear a 
3 or put a disputant on some sort of 


What he was best known for was his quiet, 


ion on a subject. Not that he wasn't ca- 
Pable of letting you know where he stood, 
What he personally thought, and his ideas 
of. the outcome. Probably he couldn't 
Shake that sportswriting tendency to prog- 
Nosticate even to trivial events like getting 
Up in the morning. 
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In the election campaign of 1952 Stub and 
I served on a “Meet the Press” panel assem- 
bled to interview Senator Harry Pulliam 
Cain. I have always felt that my 
on that show helped to “deep six” Radio at a 
time it was mortally locked in combat with 
the emerging giant called television. 

What went on during the half hour with 
the then junior Senator doesn't bear re- 
peating, but Stub waived the last question 
on the show to apologize for the antics of 
one of his fellow members on the panel. 

It precipitated quite a buzz in political 
ranks at the time, but I think Stub made 
his point on two scores: 

I never appeared on another interviewing 
panel; and the program, which got its 
talent—such as it was—for free, went belly- 


up. 

The Nelson theme was quite simple: I 
work for a newspaper, I like to be regarded 
as all newspaper, why build up an opposi- 
tion medium? 

The tragedy that has befallen the Post- 
Intelligencer strikes home harder when one 
considers the great talents whose 
tures are no more in the span of only 4 
years. There is no Mike Donohoe, no Dick 
Sharp, no Lucy Cohen, no Siim Lynch, and 
now—no Stub Nelson. 

What these people brought to their news- 
paper wasn't always spelled out in column 
inches under a byline, The best word to de- 
scribe their gift to journalism is savvy— 
they knew what was going on, who was 
doing what to whom; they knew people and 
were known by people, lots of people. 

They brought identity to their newspaper 
and they could use the newspaper to best 
advantage. It was not uncommon that each 
of these, and other good ones we might 
have overlooked, broke their bigger stories 
on their day off simply because somebody 
with a story to tell remembered to call. 
Though the five mentioned might have been 
of different personality and temperament, 
all were reliable in their field, all com- 
manded an audience, all “worked” at their 
trade. 

Because he was involved in the business 
of reporting about politiclans and events in 
a homespun language that was easy to read, 
there was this quality about Stub Nelson 
that really stood out—his eminent fairness. 
He tried to tell the important things that 
happened in the way he saw them happen. 
Politicians have a way of disagreeing with 
Just about everything they read, and most 
of the ideas they can't claim as their 
own. But around the State, which was 
really Stub’s “beat,” the majority regarded 
Mr. Nelson as one of the very best in his 


calling. 

And it may be that life will pick up where 
Stub left off; another will be appointed to All 
his shoes. 

But I find it hard, because he was such 
& good guy, not to think of his passing as 
calamitous for the kind of Journalism he 
knew best. 


Resolution on Soviet Anti-Semitism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, state-spon- 
sored anti-Semitism did not end with the 
defeat of Nazi Germany, In the Soviet 
Union, anti-Semitism is practiced and 
officially condoned. The guarantees of 
the U.S.S.R. constitution regarding 
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minorities are rendered meaningless. In 
a nation which discourages religion, the 
Jewish religion is the most harassed, the 
most curbed, the most restricted. 

The deteriorating situation of Jews 
resident in the Soviet Union should be a 
source of deep concern and apprehen- 
sion. An expression of this apprehension 
is reflected in the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolution by the Delegate Assembly 
of the Jewish Community Council of 
Metropolitan Detroit. 

Under unanimous consent, the resolu- 
tion follows: 


RESOLUTION on SOVIET ANTI-SEMITISM 


The Delegate Assembly of the Jewish 
Community Council, composed of representa- 
tives of 340 Jewish member organizations in 
the metropolitan Detroit area, deplores the 
continuing perpetration of cultural and 
religious genocide against Jews in the Soviet 
Union by the Soviet Government. Official 
restrictions imposed upon the 3 million 
Jews in the Soviet Union deny to them their 
freedom of worship, isolate them from their 
tradition and from their co-religionists in 
other parts of the world, and destroy their 
specifically Jewish spirit. 

Prohibitions against the or im- 
portation of Jewish religious objects—of 
prayer shawls, phylacteries, prayerbooks, 
Bibles, religious calendars—and against 
maintaining spiritual ties with coreligionists 
abroad, are indications of the harsh and 
restrictive discriminatory measures. Jewish 
religious and cultural life is further cir- 
cumscribed by restrictions against the Yid- 
dish theatre and press, religious schools, 
publishing of books in Yiddish and Hebrew. 
Traditional burial is proscribed and much 
anguish is occasioned by the sufferng thus 
imposed. 


All of these restrictions are in contra- 
distinction to the status accorded to other 
nationality and religious minorities resident 
in the Soviet Union. 

We, therefore, call upon the Soviet authori- 
ties to implement their often repeated con- 
cern for, and championship of, freedom for 
all nationalities and groups, by according to 
Soviet Jews the same status and conditions 
enjoyed by other groupings of Soviet citizens, 
and to restore to the US. S R. s Jewish citi- 
zens their rights to— 

1, Jewish education in all its forms; 

2. Continuity of Jewish cultural life 
through literature, theater, schools, press, 
publishing houses, and other forms of cul- 
tural expression in Yiddish and in Hebrew; 

3. Reopening of synagogues to serve the 
religious needs of Soviet Jewry; 

4. Jewish ritual observance in its tradi- 
tional forms; 

5. Reestablshment of religious and cul- 
tural bonds with Jewish communities 
abroad; and 

6. Be reunited with their families in other 
lands, from whom they have been separated. 

We appeal to the Soviet Government—as 
a matter of urgency and elementary de- 
cency—to recognize the rights of Jews to 
their own language, religious and cultural 
expression to the degree permitted to all 
other ethnic groups in the Soviet Union. 

Our call also goes out to the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations, to use his good 
offices and the machinery of this world body, 
of which the Soviet Union is a member na- 
tion, to act against the cultural and religious 
genocide being perpetrated against Soviet 
Jewry. 

We also call upon the Government of the 
United States, our President, our Secretary of 
State, our Congressmen, and our Ambassador 
to the United Nations, to protest to the 
Soviet Government, through diplomatic and 
other channels, against the oppressions here- 
in detailed. 
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The officers of the Jewish Community 
Council are instructed to send copies of this 
resolution to the officials above mentioned, 
and to take all appropriate measures to the 
accomplishment of these ends, independently 
and in concert with national agencies and 
other like-minded groups. 

Unanimously adopted by the Delegate 
Assembly of the Jewish Community Council 
of Metropolitan Detroit, January 13, 1964. 


The Opochensky Trip 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM 


THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
News and Courier of Charleston, S. C., has 
reprinted in its February 9, 1964, issue a 
copy of an article from the Christian 
Beacon entitled “The Opochensky Trip.” 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 


dix of the Recor, so that the Mem- 
bers of the Congress might get some bet- 
ter type of material 


pear to be merely peaceful Socialists who 
are seeking the same ends as is Chris- 
tianity. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Christian Beacon] 
THE OPOCENSKY TRIP 


Milan Opocensky, the assistant to Josef 
L. Hromadka, is running into protest and 
difficulty wherever he goes on college cam- 


uses. 
$ tatives of International Christian 
Youth are meeting him at each stop on his 
trip. Following his encounter with ICY at 
the University of Delaware, which brought 
the widest kind of publicity, he ran into dif- 
ficulty at Boston University in Massachusetts 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. From there he went to Oberlin College, 
at Oberlin, Ohio, where the Rev. John Mil- 
heim of ICY confronted him with direct 
questions. 

Opocensky told a group during a coffee 
hour that he declined to debate the repre- 
sentative of International Christian Youth, 
Carl Thomas McIntire, on the advice of the 
National Council of Churches, which was 
sponsoring his visit. 

He also explained that those who wanted 
to get his literature could obtain it from the 
headquarters of the United Presbyterian 
Church in New York City. 

When he spoke in the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Madison, Wis., following 
his brief visit to the University of Wisconsin, 
he abandoned his announced theme and sim- 
ply gave a Biblical message. Young people 
of ICY were passing out leaflets exposing 
Opocensky’s praise of the Communist regime 
and his support of the reconstruction in 
Czechoslovakia, These leaflets raised ques- 
tions for all who were entering the building 
to hear Opocensky. 

ICY spokesmen at Berkeley, University of 
California, were able to obtain copies of the 
pre study material, including the 
bibliography that the select group of stu- 
dents are to read before they are privileged 
to enter into the confrontation. 
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The program, East-West Conversation, for 
Berkeley, Calif., January 31 through Febru- 
ary 2, 1964, has two major themes: “The 
Problem of Man in a Socialist Society,” and 
. Existence in a Communist Coun- 


Accompanying Opocensky is Dr. Charles OC. 
West, associate professor of Christian Ethics 
at Princeton Theological Seminary, Prince- 
ton, N.J. 

The sponsor is the University Church 
Council, The 3-day meeting fs to be held in 
Dwinelle Hall, Westminister House, and on 
Sunday he is scheduled to speak in the 
Trinity Methodist Church in the morning, 
and in the afternoon and evening In the First 
Presb Church. 

The folder announcing Opocensky's views 
said: 

“He had declared: The Socialist revolution 
in our country since 1948 is not a deviation 
from God's plans for my country. It is part 
of the historical deyelopment of the coun- 
try.“ And he wrote: The (Marxist) fight 
against religion can be understood as a seri- 
ous and deep expression of human longing 
for wonderful freedom, independence, dig- 
nity, and real human life.“ 

The documents released for study in ad- 
vance include “Ohristian Existence in a Com- 
munist Country” by Milan Opocensky and 
5 Church in East Germany.“ by Harvey 


The article reports: Harvey Cox is known 
to our readers for his assessments of Playboy 
and the Miss America pageant. On leave 
from his post at Andover Newton Theological 
School, Mr. Cox has studied and worked in 
Berlin this year. This article marks his first 
appearance since his election as contribut- 
ing editor.” The article is a reprint from 
“Christianity and Crisis.” 

“The Christian Church and Communist 
Atheism,” by Helmut Gollwitzer, another 
document released for study, is reprinted 
from a release of the World Student Chris- 
tian Federation and is, we are told, “espe- 
clally for the East-West Dialogues sponsored 
by the National Student Christian Federa- 
tion.” 

Among the things that Gollwitzer says in 

to atheism is, “The church must 
abandon all false alliances formed in order to 
oppose Communist atheism.” 

And again, “The church must cooperate 
in the effort to abolish conditions ‘in which 
man is a humiliated, enslaved, abandoned, 
and contemptible creature’ (Karl Marx).” 

Another article by Milan Machovec is re- 
produced from the Student World Chronicle 
which is a publication of the World Student 
Christian Federation. It is entitled. Marx- 
ist View." 

The article concludes: 

“We are convinced that the greatest task 
in human history, the building up of a Com- 
munist society, contributes to the develop- 
ment of the highest human qualities. We 
cannot wait until non-Communists trust us. 
Therefore may a sincere, fair struggle decide 
who wins the prize; in other words, who first 
gets close to man and stands up for him.“ 

Thus the publications of the. World Stu- 
dent Christian Federation present in a most 
attractive form the propaganda of the Marx- 
ists for the building of a Communist society. 

In the bibliography prepared and the ar- 
ticles submitted, there is no documentation 
supporting the cause of the free West. The 
entire approach is from the standpoint of 


` the Marxist and the Communist. 


Tt is a one-sided representation, and yet it 
is being carried on under a Christian cover 
and through organizations, which have di- 
rect contact with young people who are 
working through the student campus groups. 

The Opocensky trip has been carefully 
planned, the literature anticipated, and pre- 
pared in advance. 

It is an effort to meet on the highest level 
of intellectual appeal, students of the United 
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States and first, to persuade them that 
they should not resist communism; and, sec- 
ond, to induce them to help the Communists 
succeed in their program. 

The general idea seems to be that the 
Communists and the Christians are work- 
ing toward the same goal though their 
methods may be different, and for this 
2 the Christian can help the Commu- 

t: 


What Can I Do for Freedom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, a young 
Coast Guard enlisted man, Donald Black- 
well, S.N., of Fort Lauderdale, Fla., re- 
cently won one of the Freedom Founda- 
tion awards for an essay he recently 
wrote in competition with many young 
people throughout our country. 

This is a distinct honor to Mr. Black- 
well and the U.S. Coast Guard. It re- 
fiects upon the high caliber of men in 
the ranks of the service. 


I thought Members would be inter- 
ested in reading one of the contributions 
presented by this 20-year-old coast- 
guardsman. It is in the form of a 
prayer: 

Wat Can I Do ror FREEDOM? 

Dear God: 

I have often asked for your blessings in many 
a way, 

But “What Can I Do for Freedom" on this 
particular day. 

Sometimes I fail to recognize what freedom 
really means to me, 

Until I stop and consider the lives of so 
many who died to make us free. 

My brother wore a uniform, way back I 
dont remember when, 

But I do know that he came back and I was 
able to see him again. 

I have thanked you many times for bringing 
him home the same, 

But this time I want to bless those who 
stayed to remain. 

They died by thousands, peace, tranquillity, 
and freedom, being their only fight, 

So that I, and others like me will know the 
difference between wrong and right. 

And when it comes to furthering my educa- 
tion, for freedom I will do my best, 

So when important questions confront me, 
the answer I won't have to guess. 

I am too young to vote, but the time is not 
far away, 

And when I am able, the first in line I will 
be that day. 

I will try and maintain high morals so every- 
one who knows me will be proud, 

And when my neighbor's burden is too great, 
I will help if I am allowed. 

And if I am able and my life for my country's 
freedom I must give, 

Then this too I will do so that others, in this 
wonderful land, in freedom may live. 

And if abundant in wealth, then money I 
would be more than glad to send, 

So that the loss of our Nation's freedom 
would never be threatened again. 

And if a master of skills I would be, then I 
would carry my teachings from shore 
to shore, ` 

So that the distant gap between us and 
other countries would slowly lessen 
more and more. 
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There is no use kidding, a master of skills 
and rich in wealth do not apply to me, 

But I am a member of the armed forces, 
dedicated to keep the American people 
free; 

On the eleventh of November and other days 
as well, my uniform I will proudly 
don, 

Not because it Is my military duty, but to 
remember those who died so freedom 
could go on. 

When I joined the service and took up mili- 
tary life, I knew it was something I 
had to do, 

To in some small way try and preserve the 
freedom that men died for, both for 
me and you. 

So, Dear God, I thank you for your blessing 
and close this prayer, 

Hoping that other countries will realize that 
our welcoming mat is always there. 

—D. BLACKWELL (343-779) sn. 


Meat Imports No. 1: Dealers Say Im- 
port Curb Is Not Enough—Some Cat- 
tlemen Call It Ridiculous 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr, CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
farmers, feeders, all those dependent 
upon the production of meat and meat 
products are truly up in arms over the 
skyrocketing rise in foreign meat imports 
into this country. Imports have de- 
pressed prices in this vital industry to the 
point where farmers, producers, and 
those concerned with the industry are 
becoming bankrupt. These imports are 
of particular concern to the States west 
of the Mississippi River. I would ven- 
ture to guess that it is of equal concern 
to almost every State in the Union, be- 
cause almost every State produces meat 
for the Nation's table. Not only is this 
of actual concern to those engaged in 
this industry but of equal concern to the 
Many businesses throughout the country 
Who depend upon farmers and others in 
the livestock business for the sale of 
their products. 

A series of nine articles written by 
reporters for the Omaha World-Herald 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of February 18 on page 2966 and in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 25, 
beginning on page 3327. The Omaha 
World-Herald, which is the voice of the 
Midlands, sent two reporters and a pho- 
tographer throughout the United States 

a search for information and facts 
concerning this critical problem, which 
resulted in the nine-part series of arti- 
Cles referred to above. 

The World-Herald is published in 
Omaha, Nebr., which city is known as 
the beef capital of the world due to the 
fact that more livestock is processed in 
the Omaha market than in any other 
city. Aside from the nine informative 
articles from the World-Herald referred 
to above, I submit the following stories 
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which have appeared in this outstanding 

newspaper. 

One of these stories follows: 

DEALERS Say IMPORT CURB ISN'T ENoucH— 
BOME CATTLEMEN HERE CALL IT RIDICULOUS 
Reaction among local cattlemen to the 

Australia-New Zealand import agreement 

ranged from ridicule to outrage Tuesday. 

“As a feeder, raiser, and farmer, I feel that 
so-called agreement should be fought by 
every Member of the Congress and the Sen- 
ate.“ an trate livestock dealer asserted. 

“It's inadequate,” continued James Regan, 
Jr., of Regan, Regan & Hess. “I canont see 
where a quota of imports in excess of the 
amount imported to the United States in 
1960 would be of any value to the economy 
of the country at this critical time.” 

PRETTY RIDICULOUS 

“It's no where near enough, agreed Frank 
Berigan, manager of Berigan Brothers Live- 
stock Commission Co. There's going to be 
a lot of fellows who just aren't going to be 
able to feed next year, This isn't helping 
them one bit.” 

“It's pretty ridiculous,” charged cattle 
dealer Bill Foxley. “I realize that maybe 
every little bit counts but this is pretty lit- 
tle.” 

He maintained that “something should 
have been done long before the situation 
got as bad as It has.” 

Charles W. O'Rourke, vice president of the 
Union Stock Yards Co., predicted the pact 
“will solve no problems at all.” 

FLIMSY THING 


He termed it “flimsy” and speculated that 
it is a “Government attempt to quiet the 

ple down.“ 

“But it certainly won't quiet those farm- 
ers and feeders who are losing $40 or $50 on 
every head of cattle," he argued. 

The agreement, he said, is “apparently a 
very voluntary thing with Australia and New 
Zealand still in command.” 


Schools Urged To Develop Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the San Diego Union of February 
24, 1964: 

HELIS HIGH CEREMONY—RAFFERTY URGES 

ScHooLs To DEVELOP PATRIOTISM 
(By Charles Davis) 

State school Superintendent Maxwell Raf- 
ferty, yesterday struck critically at efforts 
to bar expressions of patriotic reverence 
and asked educators to tell America “what 
is good and true and right.” 

Rafferty was flanked by more than 175 
flags and banners as he addressed a massing 
of the colors ceremony sponsored by the 
Cajon Valley Chapter of the Military Order 
of World Wars. 

Four hundred persons in the stands at 
Helix High School stadium stood and ap- 
plauded after he finished speaking. 

LENGTHY CEREMONY 

The more than 2-hour ceremony featured 
a parade, a band concert, a pageant depict- 
ing the history of Old Glory, massing and 
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blessing of the colors, and a youth group's 
medley of patriotic songs. 

An El Capitan High School California 
Cadet Corps member, one of several score 
colorbearers from numerous organizations, 
collapsed after standing in the field 35 min- 
utes and was treated in a nearby mobile 
emergency unit. 

Speaking on "The Song of Freedom,” Raf- 
ferty deplored a move by the American Civil 
Liberties Union in La Mesa-Spring Valley 
school district to eliminate songs written in 
the form of prayers. 


ILLEGAL STANZA 


He also cited New York where, he said, 
in recent months it has become illegal to 
sing the last stanza of the Star-Spangled 
Banner. 

Rafferty said songs which invoke the name 
of the Deity in the form of prayer are “Amer- 
ica,” “America, the Beau God Bless 
America” and “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” 

“Does anyone seriously believe that these 
songs of inspiration, sung for so long by 
all our people, regardless of religion or creed, 
have suddenly begun to violate freedom of 
religion on the part of little children” he 
Rafferty charged a sort of sick campaign 
of whispering and inference to the effect 
that a patriot is an enemy of international 
peace and good will. 

He quoted a high appointed official of this 
State—whom afterward he declined to 
identify to reporters—as saying that the idea 
of America being sacred soil is a lot of 
paranoilac patriotism. 

“I am sure that to this gentleman, and 
to many like him, the soil of his native land 
is not sacred, that it is just dirt, no different 
Son the soil of any other land,” Rafferty 

d. 

"But I want to make my own position 
crystal clear. America’s soil is sacred to 
me.“ 

TIME TO SPEAK 


Applause broke out when Rafferty said 
this is “no time for tame surrender to those 
among us who would tamper with the dearly 
bought birthright of our people.” 

Then he added: 


“It is instead a time for those of us in 
education to stand to our guns, to tell 
America not what she wants to hear but 
what is good and true and right for her to 
hear, to tell her not only what we have 
done for her in the past but what we are pre- 
pared yet to do.” 

The Marine Corps Recruit Depot band in 
the schoolyard ceremony played three of the 
songs which Rafferty linked with moves to 
eliminate them from schools, and, after he 
spoke, others were included in a presenta- 
tion by the Youth for Christ singers and 
orchestra, 

OPENING PARADE 


Scouts, students, veterans, Shriners, law 
Officers, and women's auxiliaries all took part 
in an opening flag parade around the field's 
track and later stood for more than an hour 
on both sides of a stand occupied by mayors, 
legislators, civic, military, and veterans 
representatives. 

The flags and banners that they carried 
snapped briskly in the breeze. 

Col, Francis J. Andrews, U.S. Army, re- 
tired, commander of the MOWW chapter, 
called Old Glory a “glowing beacon of liberty 
to all of the world” and voiced regret at pos- 
sible loss of a feeling of swelling pride among 
Americans upon seeing the flag. 

Capt. P. A. Horton, U.S. Army, retired, 
narrated an “Evolution of the Flag,” in which 
Grossmont Union High School District stu- 
dents carried 14 antecedents of the present 
flag to the front of the stands. 
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Spark M. Matsunaga, of Hawaii 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it has 
come to my attention that the Rafu 
Shimpo, a newspaper in my city of Los 
Angeles, has published an article about 
one of our colleagues, the gentleman 
from Hawaii, Congressman Spark M. 
MarsunaGa. It pays glowing tribute to 
him as an officer of the famed 100th 
Infantry Battalion composed of Amer- 
icans of Japanese ancestry in World 
War II, as a legislator, and as a person- 
ality. Because in the year that I have 
known “Sparky,” as he is affectionately 
known to all of us, I have learned to 
respect him most highly and regard 
him as one of our most promising men 
in the Congress, I offer the following 
article, published in the Rafu Shimpo 
supplement of December 1963: 

Spark Marsunaca: “Ir We Are To SHARE 
Our Just BURDEN, We Musr Work SIDE 
BY SIDE, WITHOUT FEAR” 

(By Dan Komal) 
Just recently, I had lunch with a Con- 


That in itself was not historic but he was 
the Representative from the 50th State in 
the Union—Hawail. 

He was Spark MASAYUKI MATSUNAGA, the 
second Japanese American to serve the peo- 
ple in the Legislature. He took office in 
January of 1963 at the same time that 
Dante. K. Inouye, the first Japanese Ameri- 
can to be elected to the Legislature was be- 
ing sworn into the Senate. 

Christened MasaYuxr on his birth in Kauai 
on October 8, 1916, the young MATSUNAGA 
picked up the name "Spark" from his play- 
mates. a childhood game when he 
was “it, his friends said he jumped 
like “Spark Plug,” Barney Google’s horse. 

The name stuck and he adopted it legally. 
Now, most of his colleagues call him that 
and even the late President John F, Ken- 
nedy, on a trip to Hawali, called him 
“SPARKY” because they seemed to have trou- 
ble pronouncing MASAYUKI or MATSUNAGA, 

Despite the capriciousness of his adopted 
name, he is a serious servant of the people, 
imbued with a real desire to help his fellow 
man and humanity. He credits his father 
who is known as the Living Saint in his 
community in Hawall for his credo. 

Before coming to Washington, MATSUNAGA 
was majority leader of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Hawail Territorial Legis- 
lature in 1959. While a member of the house 
of representatives, he served as chairman of 
the judiciary committee, chairman of the 
juvenile court, recreation and welfare 
committee, vice chairman of the tourism 
and land committees. In 1959, he had lost 
the Democratic candidacy for Lieutenant 
Governor of Hawaii by a narrow margin. 

Prior to that, the graduate of Kauai High 
School, University of Hawaii in 1941, Har- 
vard Law School in 1951, and Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute, ABA course for 
judge and prosecutor in 1957, served during 
World War II as a member of the 100th In- 
fantry Battalion. } 

Martsunaca, a member of Company K of 
the 229th Infantry of the Hawaii National 
Guard, was among those of Japanese ances- 
try in American uniform who were corraled 
after Pearl Harbor at Schofield Barracks and 
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shipped to Wisconsin. When the chance 
came to join the special battalion to prove 
their loyalty to the land of their birth on 
the field of battle, he and others plunged 
right in. 

He was wounded twice. He earned the 
Bronze Star medal, Purple Heart with oak 
leaf cluster, Army Commendation medal dur- 
ing his service with the 100th Infantry Bat- 
talion in North Africa and Italy and with 
the Military Intelligence Service Language 
School at Fort Snelling. He was discharged 
from the U.S. Army in 1953 with the rank 
of captain. 

He had this to say about World War II and 
his fellow soldiers: 

“It is frequently said that men don't die 
for ideals, that a man is put into uniform, 
sent to the battlefront, and usually doesn’t 
know what he is fighting for, even if he is 
forced to the point of giving up his life. Let 
me tell you that the men of the 100th and 
of the 442d Combat Team did die for ideals 
and they knew what they were fighting for. 

“Men like Private Kawano, my messenger, 
who, in his last few words, told me in effect, 
Well, Lieutenant, I know I'm going to die 
but I have no regrets. I know that as a 
result of my dying, those of us who will go 
home and our folks back home will be recog- 
nized as true Americans and will live a better 
life.’ 

“We Americans of Japanese ancestry 
proved our Americanism on the field of bat- 
tle. But, I have found, as you may have 
too, despite the fact that we built an un- 
questionable foundation of loyalty, there are 
those among us who still advocate the belief 
that being of Japanese ancestry we must be- 
have differently from other Americans, that 
we must remember that we are of Japenese 
ancestry and must not aggressively project 
ourselves to the forefront in the American 
scene." 

At the time Marsunaca won his seat in the 
U.S. House of Representatives on his leader- 
ship and integrity, he said: 

“If we are to make our fullest contribution 
to the American way of life; if we are to 
share our just burden in building a greater 
America, we must cease to be hyphenated 
Americans and work side by side, without 
fear of criticism on account of our race, along 
with any and all other Americans. 

“On the night of my election, I was inter- 
viewed over Radio NHK, Tokyo, by telephone, 
for a half-hour period in the Japanese lan- 
guage. In my message to the people of 
Japan, I reiterated the fact that being born 
of immigrant Japanese parents, I had aspired 
to and been elected to one of the highest 
offices in the Nation. This, I pointed out, 
was living proof that here in the United 
States, democracy was not only preached but 
also practiced; that here in America, regard- 
less of one’s race or color, one could aspire 
to the greatest heights. 

“This I believed as a child and more 
strongly believe today as a man.” 

This man, his wife, and family on moving 
to Washington joined the activities of the 
Japanese community wholeheartedly. At a 
recent talent show, his daughters Karen, 13; 
Keene, 10; and Diane, 8; did a captivating 
hula. Sparky, himself, joined into the de- 
light of the audience and sang a solid “nani- 
wa buski.” The Matsunagas have two active 
sons in Merle, 6; and Matthew, 4. 

This is the man with whom I had lunch 
and with whom I talked. 

He asked on my arrival at his House office, 
“Have you ever eaten in the House of Rep- 
resentatives restaurant?” Upon my nega- 
tive answer, he said, Let's go.” 

We went down the “Catacombs” under 
the building and up to the restaurant. All 
along the way he was greeted by colleagues 
who called him “Spark” or “SPARKY,” Eyen 
in the dining room, he was greeted as such. 

After lunch, Congressman MATSUNAGA of- 
fered to take me on a tour through the Capi- 
tol. Since Congress was not in session that 
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day, Spank said he would take me down on 
the floor of the House, which is a rare treat. 

At the entrance to the House were a young 
Caucasian couple from New Jersey, who were 
obviously tourists. Spark asked if they 
wanted to go in. The couple replied they 
could not, pointing to a sign which read, 
“Members Only, No Admittance.” 

MATSUNAGA said, “Be my guest” and intro- 
duced himself. 

He led us down to the floor of the House 
and explained how Congress operated when 
in session, He took us to the Speaker's chair 
and allowed us to try it for “size.” He 
showed us the bullet holes from the shots 
fired by the Puerto Ricans during the Tru- 
man administration. 

After leaving the House, MATSUNAGA in- 
vited the young couple to join us. 

While he was explaining the rotunda un- 
der the Capitol dome, an Oriental gentieman 
stopped and listened attentively. The Con- 
gressman asked where he was from and in- 
troduced himself. He asked the Japanese 
visitor to join us. 

Then, we were treated to a visit to the 
“meditation room,” a small chapel-like room 
just off the rotunda. Very few visitors ever 
get to see this room and many do not know 
of its existence. This is a private room in 
which the Nation's leaders meditate and seek 
guidance. Only one Senator or Congressman 
is allowed in there at one time. The room 
is constantly guarded. 

This small chapel has a beautifully stained 
glass representing the birth and progress of 
this Nation under one God. 

Later we visited the joint conference room, 
which once had been the old Senate and 
later the Supreme Court. This room is also 
under lock and key. 

Co: MarTsunaca had the guard 
open the door for us and as we entered, a 
group of tourists started to follow usin. The 
guard stopped them and asked if they were 
with us or with any Member of Congress. 
Otherwise, they were not allowed to enter. 

Sparx yelled out to the guard, “Let them 
in. Let them be my guests.” 

The young Congressman asked where the 
visitors were from. “California,” was the 
reply. Oh, we're neighbors. I'm from Ha- 
wali.” Amid the laughter, MATSUNAGA intro- 
duced himself and now our entourage had 
swelled to 10. 

He took us onto the floor of the Senate 
and told us its history. 

Upon coming out of the Senate, the group 
left, favorably impressed. Many of his guests 
had been surprised to see a U.S. Congress- 
man of Japanese ancestry, MATSUNAGA by 
his demeanor had set them all at ease. 

Not one member of this entourage had 
been his constituent. 

I believe that this brief visit revealed Con- 
pisa Spark MASAYUKI MATSUNAGA, of 

wali, as a man with warm-hearted spon- 
taniety who was dedicated to serving his 
country with humility for the purpose of 
serving his fellow men. 


Meat Imports No. 2: Nebraskans Favor 
Meat Quota Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
with further reference to the critical 


situation facing the meat-producing in- 
dustry in the United States, I include a 
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second article from the Omaha World- 
Herald, which follows: 
NEBRASKANS FAVOR MEAT QUOTA PLAN 


Beef import agreements with Australia and 
New Zealand were the target of scathing 
attacks Tuesday by some of the men who 
know Nebraska's economy best—Nebraska 
bankers. 

“This so-called edict from the State De- 
partment sold us right down the river,” de- 
Clared N. T. Tiemann, president of the Com- 
mercial State Bank at Wausa and vice presi- 
dent of the Nebraska Bankers Association. 

“All we have in rural areas in Nebraska 
are land and people,” he added, “and the 
catalyst that makes land and people work 
on a full-time basis is livestock.” 

John M. Shonsey, executive vice president 
of the Omaha National Bank, said the agree- 
ments were a blow “to every State west of 
the Mississippi.” 

REMARKS APPLAUDED 


His remarks were applauded by nearly 40 
Nebraska bankers who had breakfast in the 
capitol Tuesday with members of the Ne- 
braska congressional delegation. 

The agreements announced Monday by the 
State and Agriculture Departments provide 
for meat shipments from Australia and New 
Zealand this year at the average of the 1962 
and 1963 import levels. 

The two nations exported record amounts 
of beef and veal to the United States in both 
1962 and 1963. 

In addition, a growth factor will allow 
& 3.7-percent increase in exports from the 
two countries in both 1965 and 1966. 

A. J. Hallas, president of the Stockyards 
National Bank in Omaha, said Tuesday the 
agreements were “completely out of line.” 

“It's going to have an effect on the entire 
Midwestern economy,” he added. 

ECONOMY HURT 


He and Mr. Shonsey noted that serious 
declines in livestock prices send ripples 
through the entire economy, affecting pur- 
Chases of such things as automobiles, farm 
Machinery, and petroleum products. 

Mr. Shonsey said his bank has noticed the 
impact of falling livestock prices. 

“We note that our customers have lost a 
Considerable amount of their net worth,” 
he explained. 

J. Y. Castle, president of the McDonald 
State Bank at North Platte, cited the drop 
in cattle prices from 1962 to 1963. 

“When you knock your selling price down 
25 percent,” he said, “the whole economy is 
in trouble.” 

W. W. Marshall, Jr., executive vice presi- 
dent of the Commercial National Bank and 
Trust Co. of Grand Island, said he had 
talked to Mvestock producers just before 
coming to Washington. 

“We agreed that the greatest blight on 
Nebraska’s economy at the present time is 
livestock prices,” he said. 

Adon Jeffrey, president of the First Na- 
tonal Bank at Wayne, said he felt “very 
definitely that the food-producing part of 
Sur economy is being depressed.” 

“Cattlemen are having a tough time— 
there's no doubt about it,” said Harold Qual- 
Sett, executive vice president of the Farmers 
&nd Merchants Bank at Schuyler. 

Several of the bankers sald they felt the 
answer to the problem was legislation—the 
imposition of import quotas or higher duties. 

Lyman Stuckey, president of the Lexing- 
ton State Bank and president of the Nebraska 

ers Association, said he felt he could 
Speak for most of the bankers, then added: 

“We are in favor of the quota system, 

“I think it [the quota] should be put at 
about zero.“ 

Senator Roman Hruska told the bankers 
that the agreements were ‘engineered’ by 
the State Department. 

“Who was there to represent the farmers?” 
he asked. We don't know.” 
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“We've given a corner on the market to 
the boys away from here,“ Mr. Hrusxa added. 

Representative GLENN CUNNINGHAM of 
Omaha said the agreements involved a few 
concessions “that don’t amount to anything” 
and called them an apparent attempt to 
“Tool the people.” 

“It seems to me the only answer is some 
good stiff legislation,“ he said. 

The bankers were in Washington for a 3- 
day round of meetings and briefings with 
Treasury, Federal Reserve and other Gov- 
ernment officials. 


Sertomans Urge Backing of 
American Way Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Sertoma Clubs throughout the United 
States celebrated Freedom Week during 
the period of February 16-22, 1964, Dur- 
ing this period, thousands of copies of 
the Declaration of Independence and 
other materials were distributed in com- 
munities throughout the country in an 
effort to help Americans to become more 
conscious of their heritage and their re- 
sponsibilities as citizens. I have been 
very pleased to read of the outstanding 
services performed to the public during 
Freedom Week by Sertomans in South 
Carolina. A news article in the Green- 
ville News of February 16, 1964, described 


these activities and paid tribute to im-. 


portant contributions they are making 
to the American way of life. Iask unan- 
imous consent, Mr. President, that this 
article entitled “Sertomans Urge Backing 
of American Way Week” and the editor- 
ial entitled “Getting Back to Funda- 
mentals,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

SERTOMANS URGE BACKING OF AMERICAN WAY 
WEEK 

The Sertoma clubs of Greenville are asking 
Greenyillians to become more conscious of 
their heritage and of their responsibilities 
as citizens during a weeklong observance of 
American Way Week starting today. 

The 200 members of the city's three Ser- 
toma clubs have modified the Freedom Week 
of the national organization into their own 
“American Way Week.” 

William J. Bryson of the Greenville Ser- 
toma Club, chairman for the week, and his 
committee have had printed several thou- 
sand book marks stressing “Our American 
Way of Life Is Your Responsibility” and 
singlefold, billfold-sized cards carrying one 
selection each from the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Constitution, and Wash- 
ington’s Inaugural prayer. 

A fourth message on the cards asks: “Have 
You Forgotten Something?” 

“Our American Way of Life requires in- 
formed, responsible citizens. 

“Have you—like too many—forgotten the 
principles upon which our country is found- 
ed? Have you—like too many—forgotten 
your civic duties? 

“Rededicate yourself NOW to understand- 
ing and practicing true Americanism. 
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“Democracy dies through neglect.” 

After carrying out a similar program sep- 
arately in previous Greenville Sertoma, with 
100 years, the two older clubs, members and 
Neal Houston as president, and Sunrisers 
Sertoma, with 60 members and John E. John- 
son as president, and the city’s newest Ser- 
toma Club, the Blue Ridge, with 40 members 
and M. W. Wiesner as president, have joined 
together for the first time in the sponsoring 
the present citywide observance. 

Members will distribute the bookmarks and 
cards tomorrow to restaurants, businesses, 
and other places where they will get wide cir- 
culation, 

Mayor David G. Traxler has urged in a 
proclamation that Greenyillians support the 
objectives of the week and “rededicate them- 
selves to the principles of our American Way 
of Life.” 

Sertomans have urged Greenvillians to use 
this week as an occasion for visiting the Free- 
dom Shrine at the Greenville County Library, 
a display of facsimile copies of America's 
most famous documents, including the Con- 
stitution and Declaration of Independence, 
The Greenville Sertoma Club was responsible 
for the shrine's establishment several years 
ago. 

Another feature of the patriotic observance 
will be the presentation of copies of the 
declaration to newly naturalized citizens at 
U.S. district court later this month. 


GETTING BACK TO FUNDAMENTALS 


At intervals during the year various patri- 
otic and civic organizations hold or sponsor 
special observances, lasting a day or a week, 
dedicated to recalling attention to the 
American ideal. 

Like the lessons of childhood, these tenets 
tend to be neglected or even forgotten in 
the rush of daily living and the headlong 
plunge of events and political, social, and 
economic change. 

These periods of revival of patriotism and 
renewed appreciation, if only momentary as 
things go these days, of the basic principles 
upon which the Republic of the United 
States was founded, are good for us. 

We, all of us, need now and then to stop, 
refiect on, and ponder fundamentals. We 
should think of the American dream and 
try to see it as it really is, stripped of the 
distortions. to which years of self-seeking 
expediency have subjected it and relieved of 
the tarnish left by failure to live up to its 
original concepts. 

In Greenville the Sertoma club has modi- 
fied the Freedom Week of their national or- 
ganization into an observance of their own 
“American Way Week” stressing the theme 
that “Our American way of life is your re- 
sponsibility." 

That, unfortunately, is what too many 
Americans have forgotten—the responsibili- 
ties and obligations that freedom imposes 
upon those who would enjoy—and preserve— 
its fruits. 

Someone once wrote vividly of the de- 
cline and final decay of the ancient democ- 
racy of Athens, which was a model of pure 
democracy because it provided by direct, as 
distinguished from representative rule of 
the people. When the freedom the Athe- 
nians desired became freedom from responsi- 
bility, when they began to demand of the 
state material security rather than seeking 
to make the state secure, then they lost all. 
They lost both liberty and security and were 
never free again. 

And we must not think it can't happen to 
or in the United States, for there are many 
signs that it is already happening. Only a 
revival of the individual's appreciation of 
his American heritage of both freedom and 
responsibility, together with the will and 
the knowledge of how to act, can head off the 
trend. 

In this connection, we cite for the benefit 
of the Sertomans and all others willing to 
take an interest in “My Creed” written some 
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years ago by Dean Alfange and published in 
This Week magazine: 

“I do not choose to be a common man. It 
is my right to be uncommon—if I can, I 
seek opportunity—not security. I do not 
wish to be a kept citizen, humbled and dulled 
by having the state look after me. I want 
to take a calculated risk; to dream and to 
build, to fail and to succeed. I refuse to 
barter incentive for a dole. 

I prefer the challenges of life to the 
guaranteed existence; the thrill of achieve- 
ment to the stale calm of Utopia. I will not 
trade freedom for beneficence nor my dignity 
for a handout. It is my heritage to think 
and act for myself, enjoy the benefits of my 
creations, and to face the world boldly and 
say, This I have done.’ 

“All of this is what it means to be an 
American.” 

This is not the easy way. It is not the 
way of the social planners who do not realize 
or do not care that if they remove from life 
the risks they rob it of its rewards; if they 
teach men to treat their hard-won rights as 
unearned privileges they remove incentive 
and make of them faceless clods; and if they 
place conformity to the lowest common de- 
nominator ahead of personal achievement 
they have taken from life its purpose. 

If the people of the United States make a 
deal like this, the civilization Americans have 
wrought will not recover in a thousand years, 
if ever. 


What’s Good About Foreign Aid? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, every day 
in the press we find much attention given 
to those who break the legal and moral 
laws of our society. Although they are 
in the minority, as compared to millions 
of law-abiding citizens, they, the “do- 
baders,” are sensationalized. Because we 
live in the midst of many people whom 
we consider good and honorable, we do 
not jump to the conclusion that all peo- 
ple are bad, because a few have done 
wrong. 

With our AID program, it is different. 
The American people are detached from 
the vast activities of AID. Normally, 
their only knowledge of our foreign as- 
sistance program is obtained from the 
press, and, because all too often the press 
sensationalizes shortcomings in our over- 
sea efforts and either minimizes or over- 
looks outstanding accomplishments, 
many of our people get the idea that our 
entire foreign aid program is a waste. 

As a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, I, of course, come across in- 
stance after instance of where our AID 
dollars and people are doing a tremen- 
dous job, and I feel this knowledge should 
be shared with the American people and 
their Representatives in Congress, who 
have doubts as to the overall value of our 
foreign assistance activities. This is the 
first of several weekly installments I in- 
tend to insert in the Recorp under the 
title of “What’s Good About Foreign Aid” 
for the benefit of those who are inter- 
ested in knowing more about our AID 
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program, I trust these articles will help 
to demonstrate that whereas our AID 
program, as an essential part of free 
world mutual security, does need im- 
provement; it is certainly not the worth- 
less endeavor that many believe it to be. 
ACHACACHI WATER SYSTEM IN BOLiva 
Bolivia. Capital: La Paz. Area: 424,160 
Square miles. Population (estimated 1962): 
3,549,000. Density per square mile (1962): 
8.5. Geography: Landlocked, mountainous, 
high altitude. Economy: Mining (tin, lead, 
silver); agriculture: Cereals, livestock, a little 
industry. Gross domestic product (1961): 
$387.3 million, Average income under $100 


per year. 


In considering American foreign aid, 
we tend to think that we alone do all 
and that the receiving country does 
nothing, but often the coordination be- 
tween their developing programs and 
ours is nothing short of amazing. Among 
the most primitive countries in Latin 
America, Bolivia has mobilized with our 
help its limited financial and technical 
resources. Their interaction with ours 
is well illustrated in the recent water sys- 
tem project completed last summer on 
the Bolivian Altiplano in a large, out-of- 
the-way town of 6,000 with the improb- 
able name of Achacachi. 

An American missionary there had 
long dreamed of replacing the traditional 
method of hauling water from a nearby 
river with a sanitary potable water sys- 
tem. He interested AID officials and 
the local people in his idea. Once in mo- 
tion, it seemed as if everyone pitched in 
to help. While AID paid for the project, 
which amounted to only a little Ameri- 
can equipment and piping already on 
hand, the Bolivian Army provided some 
engineers and the skilled labor under the 
civic action program which seeks to tap 
the resources of the military for eco- 
nomic development. The inhabitants, 
after they realized that the operation 
was in earnest and that they would 
greatly benefit, enthusiastically leaped in 
to provide the backbone of the labor 
force. Sometimes as many as 1,000 
adults and children were out digging at 
one time. An American technician and 
Peace Corps volunteers in Bolivia on 
health program assignments assisted the 
townspeople. 

But the project does not stop here. 
AID water-supply technicians will peri- 
odically inspect the water system and 
Peace Corps men have already begun 
their followup work which will not only 
include health training, but also the en- 
couragement of the townspeople to lay 
piping in all of the town and to build 
some public latrines. 


Thus, different American and Bolivian 


programs combined to help the towns-. 


people built their much-needed water 
system. Both immediate and long-range 
rewards will result from this effort. Al- 
ready, the radical leftist campesino 
leader there has been replaced with a 
more moderate man. In the long run, 
the improved health and morale of the 
townspeople and the new skills they 
learned building the pipe system, will 
reap greater rewards—and all because 
5 little American piping and Bolivian 
r. 
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Accomplishments of Project Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial written by Oliver Starr, 
Jr, of the Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune, is 
an outstanding contribution on the great 
work being accomplished by Project 
Hope in its highly successful effort to 
benefit humanity: 

STARR GAZING 
(By Oliver Starr, Jr.) 

Never has a ship been more aptly named 
that the SS Hope. 

When it steams into a foreign harbor, hope 
comes to hundreds of thousands of men, 
women, and children who had almost lost 
hope that anyone on the face of the globe 
cared about them. 

The SS Hope is now fulfilling the dream 
that former President Dwight Eisenhower 
had when he proposed the people-to-people 
program. Project Hope began in the fall of 
1958 when the President asked Dr. William B. 
Walsh, a prominent Washington, D.C., heart 
specialist, to start a people-to-people health 
project. 

Dr. Walsh submitted a plan for the world’s 
first peacetime hospital ship, a reconverted 
15,000-ton vessel from World War II and the 
Korean war—The Consolation. The Conso- 
lation was refitted and renamed the SS Hope. 

When the U.S. symbol of friendship and 
mercy sailed from San Francisco in Septem- 
ber of 1960, bound for Indonesia, there were 
aboard more than a score of some of the 
Nation's best physicians and dentists, as well 
as some 25 American nurses and other auxil- 
iary personnel. The doctors and dentists 
were all volunteers. (They volunteer for a 
tour of duty that usually runs from 2 to 3 
months. Every year about 150 physicians 
and dentists volunteer to serve on the 88 
Hope.) 

The Indonesian trip marked the beginning 
of an unending success story for the 8S Hope. 
When it sailed from Indonesia after 8 
months, the Times of Indonesia editorialized: 
“The East forgets many things but never, 
never loses its reverence for the teacher. 
Those on the Hope will live long in our mem- 
ory.” Behind lay an impressive record: 200 
Indonesian doctors and Indonesian nurses 
trained, 1,000 lectures and seminars held, 
18,000 patients treated, 700 operations per- 
formed, and thousands examined and 
X-rayed. 

Dr. Alexander Miller, of Cleveland, an or- 
thopedic surgeon who is the brother of Rabbi 
Carl Miller, of Gary, was among the physi- 
cians aboard when the SS Hope made its next 
voyage to Saigon, South Vietnam, in June of 
1961. 

In South Vietnam he found there was only 
1 doctor for every 30,000 persons, only 300 
doctors in a nation of 14 million people. 
Ashore he helped set up clinics for treating 
patients and for instructing local physicians. 
The more serious cases were sent aboard the 
SS Hope which has three operating rooms 
in constant use, as well as excellent facilities 
for oral surgery, a modern X-ray department, 
a pharmacy, and a complete medical library. 
(Supplying books and literature to doctors in 
foreign lands is another service of the 88 
Hope.) : 

The SS Hope has 200 hospital beds but due 
to a shortage of personnel only about 100 can 
be occupied at present. 
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In some areas Dr. Miller found no doctors 
at all, Witch doctors had often taken over, 
practicing mysticism, incantation, and even 
the strange cult of acupuncture where they 
stick needles into various parts of the pa- 
tient’s body to try to relieve disease 
symptoms, 

“Most of the people there don't have any 
Medical care at all,” said Dr. Miller, “but 

accept their ailments philosophically. They 
feel that they are being punished for some- 
thing they have done in a previous existence, 
and that if they accept it stoically they will 
be rewarded in the next world they enter. 

“Their sanitary problems are tremendous. 
But our Public Health Service is doing an 
excellent job there in eliminating malaria, 
gastrointestinal diseases, and many other dis- 
eases found where there have been unsani- 
tary conditions. 

“In my own feld I saw hundreds of chil- 
dren who had contracted polio and where 
Severe deformities, which could have been 
prevented, had been permitted to develop. 
Major surgery often was necessary in these 
cases.” 


Dr. Miller said that many of the young 
South Vietnam doctors were so stimulated by 
the experience of working with American 
physicians that they decided to continue 
their studies of Western medicine. 

“The work of the SS Hope was one of the 
most talked of things in these countries,” 
said Dr. Miller, “and while initially there 
were feelings of suspicion about the coming 
of the ship, these were soon overcome, and 
the departure of the ship was cause for much 
sorrow on the part of the people.” 

Dr. Miller has since returned to work with 
South Vietnam doctors on two occasions—in 
March and April of 1962 and during Novem- 
ber and December of 1963. The SS Hope also 
has toured South Americs, stopping in Peru 
for 10 months, and is now in Ecuador. Next 
year it will head for the emerging nations in 
Africa, 


Silence Is Not Golden—Joint Chiefs 
Must Be Heard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26,1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the San Diego Union: 

Smece Is Nor GoLtpEN—Jomntr CHIEFS Must 
Bx HEARD 

The members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
are being described as the “five silent men.” 
By law, the Joint Chiefs of Staff are the prin- 
cipal military advisers to the President of 
the United States. By present practice, they 
have been supplanted by a single Chief of 
Staff, and a civilian at that. 

The National Security Act of 1947 and the 

nization Act of 1958 specifically pro- 
Vided against a single chief of staff, a single 
Uniform, or a single service, a large Joint 
Chief of Staff organization, and a national 
general staff. 

But what is the situation today? 

Robert H. Barnum, national president of 
the Navy League of the United States, points 
Out that while the law orginally limited the 
Joint Staff to not more than 100, it has been 
Changed until today it totals nearly 2,000 
Persons. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff has been reduced, 
or almost drowned, under the weight of a 
Civilian bureaucracy that has usurped mili- 
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tary decisionmaking and as Mr. Barnum 
says: 

“Naval Intelligence, as an organization, 
has been destroyed. G-2, of the Army and 
Air Force Intelligence, as organizations, have 
been seriously torn apart. The Central In- 
telligence Agency is being worked upon, and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff ‘Intelligence Group’ 
seriously cut, all by administrative action. 

“We have, like it or not, a single supply 
agency, a single military intelligence agency, 
a single communications agency, a single 
press and speech censorship agency, a single 
atomic support agency, and a single National 
Security Agency.” 

Administrative individuals without mili- 
tary background, experience, education, and 
often without understanding, are making 
some of the most serious if not the most 
critical decisions affecting the country’s 
security. 

Out of the welter of civilian bureaucracy, 
one bureaucrat emerges as undisputed boss, 
Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara. 

As Rear Adm. Chester C. Ward, USN, re- 
tired, has shown, the five members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff when meeting as a body 
bring together a total of 178 years of varied 
military experience tested in both war and 
peace. By contrast, Mr. McNamara has had 
3 years as Secretary of Defense plus a couple 
of years of wartime service as an Army Cap- 
tain specializing in finance and management. 

The phrase the Pentagon says“ suggests a 
voice of military authority. Such is not the 
case. The voices of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
are not heard in America-—-unless Congress 
brings them before its committees. Oon- 
gress has a duty to air their military opinions 
on every point of the military budget and 
on every question of weapons and strategy. 


Relations With Ghana 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND, Mr. President, the 
Daily News of New York has printed in 
its February 24, 1964, issue, a terse but 
most sensible editorial opinion on our 
relations with the so-called Republic of 
Ghana. The editorial is entitled “Give 
Ghana the Gate.“ I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, that this editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Give GHANA THE GaTE—LeEt’s TAKE No MORE 
INSULTS 

The West African “Republic” of Ghana has 
for years been a big beneficiary of U.S. for- 
eign aid. 

We've authorized or spent a total of $160 
million in the area—including $147 million 
toward the cost of a big power dam on the 
Volta River. Soviet Russia has promised to 
finance another part of this project. 

In return, we are now on the receiving 
end of a hate campaign kicked up by Ghana’s 
dictator, who calls himself its President, 
Kwame Nkrumah, 

If Nkrumah isn’t a Communist, he'll do 
until a real Communist comes along and 
grabs power in Ghana. 

Ghana newspapers smear Americans in 
Ghana, as “spies” and “colonialists.” Our 
Peace Corps members there are accused of 
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subversion, even while Nkrumah asks for 
more of them to come over and help teach his 
people needed skills. 

It’s time, we think, for the United States 
to pull all of its nationals out of Ghana and 
stop spending any money there for any 


purpose. 

It is time, indeed, for us to stop taking in- 
sults anywhere in the world—and Ghana is 
as good a place as any for us to begin hitting 
back. 


Spotlight on Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26,1964 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the New York Journal-Amer- 
ican real estate editor, Morton Kail, in 
a column on Friday, February 21, em- 
phasized the fast action of the Johnson 
administration in the field of housing. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I commend it to you for your 
reading: ; 

Fast ACTION SEEN ON Bumping Law 

(By Morton Kail) 

President Johnson has been lightning fast 
on the draw with his housing program this 
year and has sent his top administrators to 
shoot it out with legislative snipers in com- 
mittee hearings during the past 2 weeks. 
The housing bill roundup usually takes place 
toward the end of every second year. But 
with the administration's swift action at the 
start of 1964, the bill is expected to be ready 
for the President's brand before summer. 

Although most provisions deal with urban 
renewal and low-income housing, there are 
many benefits for average homeowners 
among its major recommendations. 

For the upper price home buyer, FHA 
mortgages would be raised from the present 
$25,000 to a $30,000 limit for single homes; 
two- and three-family houses would also 
increase $5,000 to a limit of $32,500. 

Lower income home buyers will be able 
to benefit from the FHA's section 203(1) 
program, which will be raised from a $9,000 
limit to $11,000. 

Vacation houses also will be able to use 
the same financing rule to obtain mi 
up to 90 percent of their sales value. 

Another measure would provide better 
new communities by insuring loans to build- 
ers for acquisition of land, and the develop- 
ment of the property with sewer systems, 
water systems, and other facilities. 

The long-needed helping hand for families 
that have suffered heartbreak with their 
homes will be extended by the Goyernment. 
FHA would pay to correct “structural or 
other major defects” in FHA-inspected 
homes which builders fail to repair. The 
agency also will encourage lenders to avoid 
foreclosing mortgages in default when the 
circumstances are beyond the control of the 
homeowner. 

Federal Housing Administrator Robert C. 
Weaver testified before the House of Rep- 
resentatives Housing Subcommittee that the 
legislation, especially the community de- 
velopment provisions, “represents the most 
significant new departure in Federal assist- 
ance to private industry.” 

The President's war on poverty will make 
the housing field one of its major battle- 
fronts with more than 240,000 new housing 
units in 4 years, increased funds for urban 
renewal, relocation assistance, and housing 
for the elderly. 
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Meat Imports No. 3: Down Under Meat 
Exports Trim Just Crumb for Stock- 
men of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 26,1964 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
with further reference to the critical sit- 
uation facing the people engaged in the 
production of meat for American tables, 
I include a third article from the Omaha 
World-Herald which I recommend to all 
those who are similarly concerned: 
Down UNDER Meat Exports TRIM Just CRUMB 

FOR STOCKMEN OF UNITED STATES 


Australia and New Zealand have agreed to 
limit beef shipments to the United States 
under agreements involving a small and only 
temporary cutback in their record 1963 ex- 
ports. 


The agreements announced Monday by the 
State and Agriculture Departments came 
under immediate fire from some cattle coun- 
try Congressmen, Republicans and Demo- 
crats. 

Both nations will reduce meat exports by 
about 6 percent in 1964, but a “growth 
factor” in the arrangement will allow them 
to recoup the reduction in 1965 and 1966. 

Representative GLENN CUNNINGHAM, of 
Omaha, described the agreements as “a 
crumb tossed to the stockmen of the United 
States. 

ITS A COMPROMISE 


Described as a 
State Department official, 

ents provide that: 

In 1964, Australia and New Zealand will 
hold to the average of their 1963 
and 1962 shipments. They exported record 
amounts of beef and veal to the United 
States in both 1963 and 1962. 

An increase of 3.7 percent in exports will 
be allowed in 1965 and another 3.7 percent 
in 1966 as an allowance for the expanding 
American market. 

In a note outlining its understanding of 
the agreement, Australia said it would un- 
dertake to limit exports “so long as Aus- 
tralia’s access to the U.S. market for beef, 
veal, and mutton is not limited by an in- 
crease in the duties of these products.” 
(Such an seemingly imposes 
an obligation on the administration to op- 
pose any future congressional moves to 
raise import duties, or, perhaps, to impose 
import quotas.) 

The agreements are of indefinite duration, 
but are to be reviewed every 3 years. 
They can be canceled by either party on 
6 months’ notice. 

IT’S A COLD DAY 


Senaotr Roman Hruska, of Nebraska, de- 
clared that the announced agreements made 
it “a cold day in February” for domestic 
livestock interests. 

“This is no rollback,” he asserted. “It is 
a surrender of the best interests of all agri- 
culture, and especially of the cattle indus- 


by one top 
the voluntary 


Representative Tom Monnts, Democrat, of 
New Mexico, denounced the ent. 

“Why have any agreement at all if it is 
to authorize a continuation of the level of 
imports which has hurt U.S. cattlemen?” 
he asked in a House speech, 

Secretary of Agriculture Freeman said 
that he was pleased that the agreements 
had been concluded. 

He said they will “benefit our livestock 
producers materially.” 
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Mr. Freeman said future expansion of beef 

imports will be far below recent levels. 
ONLY FIRST STEP 

The agreement was described by Senator. 
WILLIAM Proxmme, Democrat, of Wisconsin, 
as “only a first, limited step“ in helping 
American beef farmers. 

He said the agreement represents some 
limitation on imports but that the choice of 
1962 and 1963 as the base year for determin- 
ing limits gives Australia and New Zealand 
exporters “the fattest possible limits.” 

“I do not think that we should automati- 
cally guarantee to foreign meat producers 
a share of our market. We have In the past 
provided more freedom of entry into our 
meat markets than virtually any other na- 
tion in the world. It is time we placed other 
nations on notice that such freedom is not 
to be viewed as an invitation to dump all 
their surplus meat products on the United 
States.” 

Senator James B. Pearson, Republican, of 
Kansas, called the meat import rollback “en- 
tirely inadequate.” 

FARMERS HURT 


The agreement, he said, demonstrates 
“dominance of the State Department in de- 
termining domestic agricultural policy to 
the detriment of American farmers.” 

Those were typical of comments from Con- 
gressmen of important beef-producing areas. 

In Australia’s case, the agreements cover 
beef, veal, and mutton in all forms other 
than canned, cured, and cooked meats and 
live animals. 

It has agreed to limit exports in 1964 to 
542 million pounds of meat, product weight. 

Last year Australia exported 517 million 
pounds of beef and veal and 55 million 
pounds of mutton to the United States, In 
1962 it exported 442 million pounds of beef 
and veal and 64 million pounds of mutton. 

Thus, it was obvious that its shipments of 
beef and veal to the United States this year 
will be well above the level reached in 1962, 
which was a record up to that time. By 
or the exports could top the record 1963 
evel, 

BEEF AND VEAL 

Some American cattle groups had hoped 
for a rollback in imports to the average for 
1958-62. In that period Australia shipped 
this country an average of 213 million 
pounds of beef and veal a year. 

The agreement with New Zealand applies 
only to beef and veal. 

It provides for exports of 231 million 
pounds in 1964, an increase to 239 million 
pounds in 1965 and to 248 million pounds 
in 1966, : 

New Zealand shipped the United States 
244 million pounds last year, 214 million 
pounds in 1962. 

The agreements contain no enforcement 
or penalty provisions since they are volun- 
tary. It was pointed out that violations 
undoubtedly would invite restrictive con- 
gressional action. 

PRICES SLUMP 


Agriculture and State Department officials 
stuck to their contention that the sharp de- 
clines in domestic cattle prices were caused 
primarily by heavy domestic production. 
Imports, they said, were “a contributing 
factor.” 

American livestock interests have put 
much of the blame for slumping prices on 
the large and rapid increase in imports. 

Administration officials said nothing was 
promised Australia and New Zealand in re- 
turn for the agreements except that the 
United States pledged its support to moves 
to expand the access of meat-producing na- 
tions to world markets. 

They're sweet, reasonable people,“ said a 
State Department official, when asked why 
the two nations agreed to export limitations. 

He added that he felt they preferred “to 
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know where they are going,” even if it in- 
volved some restrictions, rather than be un- 
certain. 

WOULD HAVE RISEN 


Officials estimated the imports would have 
jumped 8 to 10 percent this year over 1963 
levels in the absence of the agreements. 

One said a substantial element of the 
American livestock industry felt that agree- 
ments were a satisfactory compromise. He 
did not identify this element. 

He and others Indicated the administra- 
tion expects to reach similar agreements soon 
with Mexico and Ircland, two other exporters 
of beef to the United States. 

Another feature of the agreements. was 
that Australia and New Zealand gave assur- 
ances they would not discriminate against 
American-owned meat industry interests in 
their countries. 

They also agreed to hold the proportion of 
primal cuts, such as steaks and roasts, to 
approximately current export levels. 


Military and Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. WEAVER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, space 
may be the battleground of the future. 
We must fully develop our space poten- 
tial with the military aspects in mind. 
To deter our enemies and to insure our 
security we must gear our space program 
to these factors. Our program in the 
past has placed much emphasis on the 
peaceful development of the outer 
reaches and on prestige. 


I place in the Recorp the following 
editorial from the Record Argus, Green- 
ville, Pa., which points out that we must 
be alert to the military dangers of space: 

COOPERATION IN SPACE 

Military implications of space ventures 
have been underscored in Defense Secretary 
McNamara’s announcement that the Atr 
Force will develop a manned orbiting labora- 
tory for launching in about 4 years. 

Thus the Pentagon steps in ahead of the 
civilian National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration as sponsor of what will appar- 
ently be the first manned U.S. space sta- 
tion, Providing for orbiting two men for 
2 to 4 weeks the Pentagon's project is less 
ambitious than some which NASA has con- 
templated, but, in consequence, it should be 
easier to get off the ground. 

The 4-year timetable, being relatively brief, 
represents recognition that the United States 
must be fully abreast of the military dangers 
in space, and of defense against them, The 
laboratory will test the possibilities of using 
space stations for photograhpic reconnais- 
sance, as command posts for military opera- 
tions on earth, and as lookouts for enemy 
satellites. “Insurance,” Mr. McNamara called 
it. 

This has a grim, if realistic, tone, but the 
Military emphasis should not obscure more 
productive opportunities including long 
awaited testing of man’s ability to survive 
in space for an extended period. 

The Pentagon has agreed to cooperate 
with NASA on such experiments, and an 
effective space program demands that this 
cooperation be wholehearted and uncom- 
plicated by rival endeavors, 
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Rigging of Bids in Navy Department, 


Bureau of Weapons Procurement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
the Navy currently has underway two 
purchases of electronics equipment that 
are supposed to be competitive buys. The 
truth is that they are both rigged to go 
to one company. 

This same company is today making 
this equipment under terms of past sole 
source contracts. This company’s presi- 
dent is a onetime associate of the very 
Navy engineer who is writing the terms 
under which this equipment will be pur- 
chased. And this engineer, Mr, Speaker, 
presently handles over $3 million worth 
of business for this same firm in the 
Navy Department Bureau of Weapons. 

You might think it unbelievable that 
Navy Department officials would allow 
this to go on. The fact is they have 
known it for months because I called it 
to their attention, 

Today, after months of study into the 
background of Navy purchases from this 
firm, I am going to name names, dates, 
amounts and equipments to demonstrate 
how one firm can set the stage to get 
business in wholesale lots from one small 
area of the Navy Department, 

First, let us deal with the two cur- 
rent procurements—where the waste still 
has not taken place. Unless someone in 
the Navy steps in and takes a hand, these 
two procurements will prove how one 
Government worker can produce a cli- 
mate suitable for one manufacturer only 
and detrimental to all other bidders 
simply by restricting the time for delivery 
of certain complex electronic equip- 
ments. 

The first buy is for a radio direction 
finder that is technically nomenclatured 
AN/ALD-2. Bidding closes March 17, 
1964—St. Patrick's Day—at the Aviation 
Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa, The 
previous manufacturer of this equipment 
is Babcock Electronic Corp., Costa Mesa, 


Under terms of this purchase, first de- 
livery is required in June, 1964. With 
bidding closing March 17, 1964, we can 
expect a contract award by mid-April, 
based on past experience. Thus, less 
than 60 days is allowed a manufacturer 
to produce this equipment, have it tested 
and passed and readied for delivery to 
the Navy. 

Mr, Speaker, my sources in both the 
Navy and the electronics industry say it 
is not possible for any company other 
than the current producer to meet this 
time schedule. 

Thus, unless someone in the Navy steps 
in and changes this artificially tight time 
Schedule, there will be, in reality, little 
or no competitive bidding, and the tax- 
Payer’s pocket will be picked while in- 
dustry is hoodwinked again. 

The second purchase is now being 
Processed by the Navy Office 
here in Washington. It is also competi- 
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tive in nature. It is for what is called 
the AN/SRW-4, a complex rack of elec- 
tronic gear used to control the flight of 
pilotless drone aircraft. It, too, has been 
made sole source and without competi- 
tion in the past by Babcock Electronics, 
Costa Mesa, Calif., for about $25,000 
each. 

The Navy specifies in its invitation 
that new units of the AN/SRW-4 must 
be delivered for testing before produc- 
tion runs are started. This test model 
must be delivered 90 days after the 
award of a contract. The IFB also con- 
tains what are called liquidated dam- 
ages—which the contractor must pay for 
every day the delivery schedule slips. 

Here again, Mr. Speaker, electronics 
industry technicians—and Navy techni- 
cians—tell me the only firm that can do 
this work is the present sole source pro- 
ducer, Babcock Electronics. 

Now, let us go one layer deeper. Let 
us see who is represented here by the 
word Navy,“ As my colleague from 
Louisiana once said, Let's get the bodies 
up here.” 

Mr. Speaker, the Navy engineer in 
charge of both these procurements is a 
man named Harry A. MeConaghy, who 
lives at 5447 Chevy Chase Parkway NW., 
Washington. He is attached to the Bu- 
reau of Naval Weapons. 

What Mr. McConaghy has done in 
both these cases is as simple as it is de- 
vastating. He has practically guaran- 
teed to eliminate all competition, since 
no industrial marketing manager who 
values his skin is going to quote a com- 
petitive price against such bob-tailed 
delivery schedules with damages staring 
him in the face for every day he is late. 

Now, to understand the way that Gov- 
ernment business is often transacted, it 
is necessary to know the backgrounds of 
the people involved. To accomplish this, 
I have asked the General Accounting 
Office to supply me with background ma- 
terials on all the companies and prin- 
cipals involved. 

To state the situation very briefly, it 
turns out that the President of Babcock 
Electronics is a former Navy employee 
who worked at one time with Mr. Mc- 
Conaghy. It also turns out that Mr. 
McConaghy is at present handling over 
$3 million of Navy business for Babcock, 
all of it negotiated or sole source—non- 
competitive. ~ 

I want to state here and now and for 
the record—I have no quarrel with Bab- 
cock Electronics. The company is in 
business to make money for its stock- 
holders. It must play the Defense pur- 
chasing game by the rules laid down by 
the people in positions of power. 

It is the system of awarding contracts 
and the civil servants who put themselves 
in positions of question that must be 
looked into constantly by this Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, the president of Babcock 
Electronics is Moody Besancon. Under- 
standably, he spends much of his time 
in Washington and much of this time is 
in the company of Mr. McConaghy. 
This, too, is understandable since much 
of Babcock’s Navy business flows from 
this source. 

Mr. Besancon is, as I have said, an 
ex-Navy employee. He left his GS-12 
job, then paying about $7,570 per year, 
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to accept outside employment which soon 
resulted in his accepting the presidency 
of Babcock Electronics. 

To refresh the memory of Members, let 
me remind them that Mr. McConaghy, 
the Navy engineer, also has technical 
cogniznace over the radio set—the 
AN/DRW-29 about which I spoke on the 
floor of the House last August 15, 1963— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 14280. This 
is the case in which the Navy fought to 
restrict the bidding to Babcock and where 
earlier sole source prices for the radio 
were $1,500. When competition was 
forced for the radio, the price fell to 
$702.98 each. 

During that same period, Mr. Speaker, 
I had the General Accounting Office as- 
certain the exact number of contracts 
Babcock had acquired through Mr. 
McConaghy’s office and what percentage 
of his total workload these contracts 
represented. 

In addition, I asked about Mr. Besan- 
con, since I was informed by people in 
the Navy that he was an ex-engineer who 
had worked in the Navy with Mr. 
McConaghy some years ago. 


For the record, I would like to insert 
the Comptroller General's report, File No. 
B-151274, which relates to this matter: 

SEPTEMBER 20, 1963. 

Dear Mr. Witson: Reference is made to 
your letter of July 23, 1963, wherein infor- 
mation was requested pertaining to Harry 
McConaghy, a Bureau of Naval Weapons en- 
gineer, and to Babcock Electronics of Costa 
Mesa, Calif. The data presented below are 
in the same order as the information re- 
quested in your letter. 

1. A schedule of current contracts and re- 
lated data under the cognizance of Harry 
McConaghy, obtained from the Bureau of 
Naval Weapons, is attached. The schedule 
shows that as of July 31, 1963, Mr. Mc- 
Conaghy had project cognizance over 12 con- 
tracts totaling $10,435,333, on which deliy- 
eries had not been completed. Six of these 
contracts totaling $3,179,730 were with Bab- 
cock Electronics. 

2. Our review of recent Standard & Poor's 
Corp. reports showed that the president of 
Babcock Electronics is Mr. Moody Besancon. 
We obtained from the Bureau of Naval Weap- 
ons the service record card of Mr. Moody 
Besancon and determined that he was em- 
ployed by the Department of the Navy for 
3 months and was separated from the Navy 
payroll on June 1, 1956. During his employ- 
ment, he was classified as electronic engi- 
neer (radio), grade GS-12, at $7,570 per 
annum and assigned to the Systems Section 
of the Guided Missiles Guidance Branch, Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics, We were furnished a 
job description for work performed in this 
section by the Bureau of Naval Weapons. 
This section had the responsibility for the 
development, testing, and procurement of 
complete guidance systems and for the in- 
tegration of components developed by other 
sections and agencies into guldance systems 
for all missiles under the cognizance of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics and for the evalua- 
tion of such systems. 

3. The Bureau of Naval Weapons Informed 
us that the latest information available as 
of May 31, 1963, indicates that the Babcock 
Electronics’ total business backlog is approxi- 
mately @8 million. Of this amount, we esti- 
mate that approximately $2.5 million, or 
about 30 percent, represents the backlog of 
prime contracts with the Bureau of Naval 
Weapons. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General 
of the United States. 
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Contracts on which deliveries have not been completed on equipments or services under project cognizance of RMWC-83 (Mr. H. A. Mc- 


Conaghy) as of July 31, 1963 


Item Contractor Contract No. Date Equipment Unit price | Total price 
1 | Baboock Electronics, 1640 Monrovia | NOw 63-0381. June 25,1963 | AN/SRW-4 (all versions including DASH) | Group of $76, 807. 00 
Ave., Costa Mesa, Calif. course of instruction for training in checkout 
equipment for functional checkout. 
2 Noy 63-0311 May 17,1963 | SRW-4A — (target control system). 2, 130, 853. 00 
3 w 63-0656... _- Apr. 19, 1963 | DREW- — ean AS 358, 020, 00 
4 Now 62-1105.. Sept. 5,1962 | Re Awe le drawings auto- positive for AN/- | 20 sets. 2 76, 807. 00 
systems. 
5 NOW 62-0619.____| Mar. - 9,1962 | D RW-29 (radio receiver) including spare parts 2 454, 449, 76 
and support equipment. 
6 NOw 01-0894. June 21,1961 | Study program new carrier POCMENOY, Be S fan os oy eee 82, 573.30 
sigument for radio-controlled command 
| | guidance. 
Total, current contracts inn 222 re at Bir 3, 179, 730.06 
Babcock Electronics. 5 
7 | Gyrodyne Co. of America, Inc., NOw 63-0306.. May 9,1963 | SRW IA components (target control systen:)!_| Group of 60_._| 17,630.00 881, 500, 00 
¥lowerfield St., St. James, Long 
Island, N.Y. 
8 | ARF Products, Inc., Box 57, Raton, | N600(19)60039 | Mar. 13,1963 | USQ-11A miss distance measurement system_| Group of 90___ 72, 900. 00 
N. Mex (NPO Wash.). | 
Bis: EE pepe ee eee ne 8 | A Ü 1M se, E een 263, 949.00 
‘as! 
10 PENN ya, Ca Woodley Ave., | NOw 61-0883 | June 29,1961 | KD2R-5 targets, drawings, spares, et- 300 4, 380, 324. 00 
ee „400. 
11 Reeves Corp., Garden | NOw 61-0755-f._.| June 21,1961 To obtain adequate “ out of sight” target sir- | 15 units ang 1, 432, 132. 00 
City, 8 sland, N.Y. | craft control equipment for fleet training 12 man- 
| requirements (AN MSQ-51). jonths. 
12 Electronic Assistance OAD 20 Bridge | NGO0(19) 5644 | Feb. 15,1961 | ARW-56, 55, 50 (radio receiver set) ARW-56 (12) _ 224, 798, 00 
Ave., Red Bank, N.J (NPO Wash.). ARW HA AEL ART 
| ARW-80(154)_| 380,00 |-------------- 
e r v e a acs sen ieberbassens 10, 435, 333, 06 


These 2 equipments are installed as 1 package. 


The Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
for installations and Logistics, Mr. Ken- 
neth E. BeLieu, has been cognizant of 
this matter at least since August 5, 1963, 
when he answered my letter to him on 
the subject. 

Mr. BeLieu’s answers to my questions 
deal with this very subject. It is inter- 
esting to note that, while supposedly in- 
timately acquainted with this matter 
and with procurement details, Mr. Be- 
Lieu still closes his eyes to 60- and 90- 
day delivery schedules to be imposed on 
industry at the whim of an engineer for 
the benefit of one company. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert Mr. 
BeLieu’s letter and enclosures at this 


point: 
Aucusrt 5, 1963. 
My Dear MR. CONGRESSMAN: This is in 
reply to your letter of July 23, 1963, to the 
Secretary of the Navy, in which you request 
some personal background on Mr. Harry A. 
McConaghy and a statement of the nomen- 
clature of electronic equipment under his 
cognizance. 
The requested data are furnished as en- 
closures (1) and (2). 
Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH E. BELIEU. 


PERSONAL DATA ON MR. HARRY A. MCCONAGHY 

Mr. Harry A. McConaghy was born in 
Camden, N.J., on March 6, 1910. He attended 
Temple University,. Philadelphia, Pa., be- 
tween 1935 and 1936. Since then he has 
attended numerous technical schools and 
has taken courses in radio and electrical 
engineering. 

Mr. McConaghy has over 24 years of Gov- 
ernment service which has been gained pri- 
marily in Pennsylvania and Washington, 
D.C. He came to the Electronics Produc- 
tion Resources Agency, in Washington, D.C., 
in 1951 from the Naval Air Development 
Center, Johnsville, Pa. After a short period 
of employment in private industry in 1953, 
he returned to the Navy with the Bureau of 
Aeronautics which merged with the Bureau 
of Ordnance in 1959 to form the Bureau of 
Naval Weapons, where he is currently em- 
ployed as an electronic engineer. 

In 1958 Mr. McConaghy was given a Supe- 


? Payments made on these contracts as of May 31, 1963, amounted to $530,104. 


rior Achievement Award for coordinating 
two major fire control systems programs, and 
in 1962 he received a Superior Accomplish- 
ment Award for efforts in preparation of the 
handbook, “Configuration Data, Target Con- 
trol System AN/SRW-4.” 

He lives at 5447 Chevy Chase Parkway NW., 
Washington, D.C., with his wife and daugh- 
ter. 

EQUIPMENT UNDER COGNIZANCE OF THE TARGET 
CONTROL SECTION, INSTRUMENTATION AND 
TARGET BRANCH, MISSILE WEAPON CONTROL 
DIVISION OF THE BUREAU OF NAVAL Wrar- 
oN 
The section which Mr. McConaghy heads 

has the following equipments under its tech- 

nical cognizance: 
DESIGNATION AND WORD TITLE 

AN /SRW-4 series; target control system. 

AN/ARW-55 series; receiver set, radio. 

AN /ARW-56 series; receiver set, radio. 

AN/ARW-59 series; receiver set, radio. 

AN/ARW-66 series; receiver set, radilo. 

AN /ARW-78 series; receiver set, radio. 

AN/ARW-79 series; receiver set, radio. 

AN/DSA-2-3 series; formation control 
equipment. 

AN/URS- 
aircraft. 

AN/MSQ-51 series; 
target control van. 

AN /DRW-29 series; receiving set, radio. 

AN/FRW-2 series; transmitter set, radio. 

AN/FRW-3 series; transmitter set, radio. 

AN /USQ-11 series; miss distance measure- 
ments system. 

AN/US@Q-114A; miss distance measurements 
system. 

AN/ART-5 series; miss distance measure- 
ments transponder. 

In addition, the section is responsible for 
technical development in C-band control 
equipment and target reflectivity augmenta- 
tion systems. 


Mr, Speaker, it is my strong conviction 
that manufacturers dealing with the 
Government should get equitable treat- 
ment. They are entitled to that and no 
more, but they are not getting it in the 
procurement of the AN/ALD-2 and the 
AN/SRW-4. 

As long as the superiors of civil serv- 
ants at the implementation level stand 


1 series; tracking station, target 
mobile out-of-sight 


aside and allow the wheeling and dealing 
to go on below them, we are going to see 
tax dollars wasted in wholesale quanti- 
ties. And, just as certainly, honest man- 
ufacturers who can do a job for the Gov- 
ernment at less cost are going to be shut 
out in the cold with the door slammed in 
their faces time after time. 

Someone must speak for them and it 
is the duty of the Congress to see that 
their interests are protected. Such pro- 
tection will flow from enactment of my 
bill to establish a joint, bipartisan, blue- 
ribbon watchdog committee to maintain 
a constant; searching surveillance over 
defense contract procedures. 

Until this bill is enacted, it is up to a 
Member of Congress to do his duty as 
he sees fit and to continue to ferret out 
such specific cases of waste—past, pres- 
ent, and future—and stop as much as he 
can, 

In that regard, I have recently made 
personal inquiry of Rear Adm. W. T. 
Hines, USN, Deputy Chief of the Bureau 
of Naval Weapons, under correspondence 
dated 17 February and 22 February 1964. 
These letters deal with the two procure- 
ments I have spoken of here today. They 
are included at this point in my remarks, 
and his answers will be furnished for the 
Recorp when they arrive. 

FEBRUARY 17, 1964. 
Re AN/SRW-4( ) Control. 

Dran ApmirmaL Hives; Your personal at- 
tention is invited to the fact that the Navy 
Purchasing Office in Washington is process- 
ing a BuWeps requirement for the AN/SRW-— 
4( ) Target Control Systems under an invi- 
tation for bid bearing the number 600-604-64. 
This equipment has been under previous 
sole-source contracts with Babcock Radio, 
the last of which was recorded here under 
NOw-63-0311. Will you please furnish me 
a copy of that.contract (No. 0311) as soon 
as possible? 

Admiral Hines, will you please make it 
your personal business to examine the Bab- 
cock record of contracts from the Bureau of 
Naval Weapons prior to and subsequent to 
the time the current president of this firm 
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left the employ of the Bureau of Weapons. 
Would you also examine the number of con- 
tracts awarded to Babcock and notice how 
the huge preponderance of those contracts 
come under the same engineering cognizance 
of a single Navy employee. t 

With all this background information in 
front of you, Admiral Hines, you will haye 
the same information that has been in front 
of me for many weeks, and with those facts 
in your mind, will you please examine In- 
vitation 600-604-64. 

Notice that this Invitation contains liqui- 
dated damage provisions against the delivery 
schedule which requires preproduction units 
of each equipment plus test equipment with- 
in 90 days after date of contract, 

Admiral Hines, I ask you only one ques- 
tion. Does the Bureau of Naval Weapons 
really require preproduction units within 90 
days after date of the contract, or is this 
requirement a simple manifestation of good 
will” of a single BuWeps employee who 
earnestly desires to protect Babcock Radio 
from all competition? Your reply will be of 
considerable interest. 

Very truly yours, 
EaR, WILSON, 
Member of Congress. 
FEBZUARY 22, 1964. 
Re Babcock Electronics Corp. 

Dran Apmmat Hes: The long arm of 
Navy BuWeps influence extends silently and 
effectively from Washington to the Aviation 
Supply Depot in Philadelphia, and I am not 
in the least surprised. It is, however, time 
that some positive action was taken to cor- 
rect a situation in your Bureau that is vici- 
ous if it is not criminal. 

I have written you previously on a simi- 
lar subject, and today, I invite your atten- 
tion to ASO Negotiation 383-709016/64 
scheduled for closing 17 March 1964 covering 
components of the AN/ALD-2 Direction 
Finder (previously sole source to Bab- 
cock Electronics Corp., Costa Mesa, Cali- 
fornia, under the benign auspices of Bu- 
Weps). Delivery requirements under this 
negotiation (demanded by your Bureau) 
began in June 1964. Even if your people in 
ASO acted with lightning speed, the “suc- 
cessful” contractor under this procurement 
will have something less than 60 days to 
deliver fairly complex electronic equipment, 
This arbitrary requirement, of course, is an- 
other block thrown in by a single BuWeps 
engineer to discourage competition from 
“Babcock’s equipment.” 

Will you please do what you can to ar- 
range for a realistic delivery schedule under 
64709016, and in the meantime, I will see 
what else I can do to get a little more light 
on this subject. 

Very truly yours, 
EAR. WILSON, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that. the 
Navy will see the error of its ways in 
these two procurements, even as other 
branches of the service have likewise 
made changes I suggested. If the 
changes are made, we can look forward 
to two more open and competitive pro- 
curements. 

The Government should get its equip- 
ment at less cost and on time, industry 
will get a break and the taxpayers will 
get a bit more relief. 

This is the course of action open to 
the Navy. Of course, it can also adopt 
a “close ranks against the enemy on 
Capitol Hill” policy again, but I hardly 
think this will be in its own best interest. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the other Mem- 
bers of the House await the Navy’s de- 
cision in this case eagerly, as I will. 
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Demonstrations Bring More Harm Than 
Good 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. E. L. (TIC) FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr, FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Macon Telegraph, a nationally known 
daily newspaper published at Macon, Ga., 
carried a letter to the editor, written by 
Maj. Hughes A. Robinson, retired, point- 
ing out that racial demonstrations bring 
more harm than good. 

I have had numerous requests to in- 
sert that letter in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record as a matter of public interest. 

I commend it to the public, 

The letter reads as follows: 
DEMONSTRATIONS BRING More Harm THAN 

Goop 


EDITOR, THE TELEGRAPH: 

Four full years of fervid agitation by self- 
styled leaders of pressure groups among 
Negroes have added not 1 cent to the eco- 
nomic stability of the Negro race. On the 
contrary, there are still unresolved problems 
involving the schools and public accommoda- 
tions more numerous than previously was 
the case, 

There have been in excess of 1,800 demon- 
strations during 1963 and thousands of 
arrests of demonstrators for whom bail had 
to be provided and legal defense made avail- 
able. Thus far the results obtained from 
said demonstrations have done the Negroes 
500 percent more harm than good, creating 
resistance on the part of the white groups, 
and also intensified racial feelings. 

After several years of so-called integration 
of the schools, the public schools in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, and else- 
where appear to be as segregated as ever be- 
fore if not more so. When Negroes enter in 
large number, the whites leave in still larger 
numbers in all sections of the East, the 
Middle West, and the West. 

If the Negroes desire to improve their con- 
ditions, they must first start with themselves, 
Public accommodations written into legisla- 
tion is not the answer. Prohibition proved 
that you cannot regulate the private lives of 
individuals. 

‘Juvenile delinquency; an enormous 
amount of homosexuality in our schools and 
colleges among male instructors; exploitation 
of our teachers by Negro principals who de- 
mand, and get, from $25 to $100 from each 
teacher under them for items not required 
by the city, county, or State; excessive drink- 
ing; excessive sexual relations resulting into 
10 times the number of babies that the fam- 
ilies can support; and dirty bathrooms and 
dirty backyards—all these are problems that 
the professional agitators, self-styled leaders, 
and demagogues have ignored entirely 
among the Negro peoples. 

It is a responsibility of the individual to 
seek to improve himself or herself, and avoid 
boisterous, unrestrained behavior. Excel- 
lent conduct, and superior behavior will go 
much further than legislation on public ac- 
commodations, 

Professional agitators have discouraged 
patriotism and the obedience to law and re- 
spect for constitutional authorities. This is 
among the most dangerous elements ever to 
arise in our American life. 

HUGHES ALONZA ROBINSON, 
Major, U.S. Army, Retired. 


Fort VALLEY. 
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Lets Take the Confusion From Furni- 
ture Buying 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, on October 
10, 1963, I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an article entitled The Candid 
Customer,” written by Margaret Dana, 
as it appeared in the Christion Science 
Monitor on Monday, August 19, 1963. I 
was particularly interested in the article 
because on January 17, 1963, I introduced 
H.R. 1998, the purpose of which is to pro- 
tect consumers and others against mis- 
branding, false invoicing, and false 
advertising of decorative wood and sim- 
ulated products to which the article 
alludes. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to further call 
attention to the fact that a recent Fed- 
eral Trade Commission ruling requires 
that such labels be applied by manufac- 
turers, but there is still no guarantee that 
the customer be told precisely what he 
is buying at the time of purchase in his 
local store. My bill provides for this 
guarantee which every consumer is en- 
titled to and to which the Consumer 
Advisory Council alluded in its first re- 
port to the President, dated October 1, 
1963, on page 13, wherein it states: 

WOOD LABELING 

The Consumer Advisory Council believe 
that the principle that the consumer has the 
right to be informed—to be provided with 
accurate information so that he can make 
an intelligent purchase decision—which has 
in the past been applied to the identifica- 
tion and labeling of textile fibers, furs, 
flammable fabrics, and wool, should now be 
extended to the field of furniture. 


Mr. Speaker, the principle that the 
consumer has the right to be informed 
Was once again dramatically called to our 
attention by an article entitled Let's 
Take Confusion From Furniture Buying,” 
written by Margaret Dana and appearing 
in the Chicago American for Sunday, 
January 19, 1964, and which I know will 
be of interest to all Members who are in- 
terested in the welfare of our consumer 
and in the passage of my bill H.R. 1998: 

[From Chicago’s American, Jan. 10, 1964] 
Let’s TAKE CONFUSION FROM FURNITURE 
BUYING 
(By Margaret Dana) 

One of the most persistent requests for 
information comes in from women every- 
where, every year, and all year round. It 
has to do with knowing exactly what kind 
of wood is being used in the furniture they 
buy. To put it simply, apparently most con- 
sumers feel they don’t know, have no sure 
way of telling, and consider it important to 
know before they buy, instead of afterward 
when It is too late. 

It has been an increasingly confused sit- 
uation for years. We are living in an era 
of “look alikes,” anyway, when even techni- 
cal experts often can't tell what a thing is 
made of until they get it into a laboratory 
and use destructive tests on it. With the 
increasing skills of the industry, which can 
finish a surface so that it is impossible to 
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tell in the furniture shows whether the sur- 
face is a solid hardwood, or a veneer, or a 
stain and grain on plywood or plastic or some 
other new material, consumers are usually 
wholly at sea about it. 

This is not meant to suggest that there 
are not appropriate and excellent uses for all 
manner of finishes and materials. What 
women are saying is that they feel they have 
a right to know exactly which is which, and 
to choose the one they prefer on the basis of 
that knowledge. 

Some industry members have always agreed 
with this premise. They take great care to 
label furniture as to what woods or other 
materials are used, But other manufac- 
turers evidently prefer the confusion; per- 
haps because it is more profitable for them. 
So although voluntary regulation is certainly 
the preferred way to correct such a situation, 
there comes a time when it takes a law to 
cut through the puzzle. This happened in 
the case of wool products, furs, and fibers. 

So to all inquiring consumers who ask 
me impatiently why something isn’t being 
done to get wood labeled correctly, I can only 
say that something is being done, but the 
vigorous help of consumers themselves is 
needed. Just such a law, to require woods 
and simulated woods to be labeled correctly, 
is before Congress. If you want it passed you 
should speak up so your voices can be heard 
by the committees who handle this bill. 

After all, Congressmen are not mind read- 
ers, they must depend on what they see and 
hear. If you want to get your sentiments 
on record, write me a letter stating how you 
feel about the wood labeling law, and III get 
your “voice” to the right committees. 

Another kind of protection for consumers 
is reported in a note in a little publication 
called Medicine at Work,” published by the 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association. 
In this report is the interesting fact that 16 
pharmacies of Baltimore, Md., are offering 
25-cent gift certificates for every prescription 
bottle over 3 months old. 

This seems like a sound way to implement 
the campaign to get consumers to protect 
themselves by getting rid of old and possibly 
dangerous prescription bottles. Perhaps 
spore in your city would like to try 

too. 


Meat Imports No. 4: Cattle Raisers Say 
They Are Sold Down River 


` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr, CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, in 
further reference to the almost tragic 
situation facing the people engaged in 
the production of meat and meat prod- 
ucts for the American table, I include the 
following article from the Omaha 
World-Herald: 

CATTLE RAISERS Say THEY Are Soto Down 
RIVER 
(By Don Shasteen) 

Cattlemen attending a conference on beef 
cattle supplies and prices Tuesday accused 
the Federal Government of selling them 
down the river in its beef import agreements 
with Australia and New Zealand. 

“I don't see how we can get out of the 
doldrums by giving them the maximum,” 
State Senator Elvin Adamson, of Nenzel, 
president of the Nebraska Stock Growers 
Association, declared. 

“It doesn't appear to me that we did any 
negotiating. We're just accepting the man- 
date of the Australians.” 
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He referred to agreements announced 
Monday by the State and Agricultural De- 
partments in Washington. 

“Our imports from Australia last year were 
ridiculously high and now we're going to 
freeze them at that level. By 1966, they'll be 
above the 1963 level.“ Mr. Adamson ob- 


served. 
dirty thing,” declared 


“It’s a vicious, 
Rancher Don Hanna, of Brownlee. 

He said delegates to the American National 
Cattlemen Association meeting at Memphis, 
Tenn., last month unanimously rejected the 
same proposal. He emphasized voting was on 
a State-by-State basis. 

“It looks like we've had the rug jerked 
from under us,” Mr. Hanna said. “This is 
pure sabotage.” 

He said it appears that the administration 
ts “trying to preclude the possibility of Con- 
gress doing anything to stop this“ high level 
of beef imports. 

“I think it’s the damndest thing that ever 
happened,” asserted Thedford Rancher 
Chester Paxton. 

“I think it’s a complete sellout for politi- 
cal expediency. The heat was building, and 
they couldn't take it, so they folded our in- 
dustry in on us.” 


Give Us a Jolt To Wake Us Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
February 20 issue of Hartley Publica- 
tions of Columbus, Ohio, a very timely 
and thought-provoking column was sub- 
mitted by the very able Carleton C. 
Hartley, entitled “Give Us a Jolt To Wake 
Us Up.” 

In order that Members of Congress 
may have an opportunity to reflect on 
these matters, Iam submitting Mr. Hart- 
ley’s column in the Recorp: 

Give Us a Jott To Wake Us Ur 


A youngster of 6 or 7 is asked by her 
mother to pick up her clothes. The reply is, 
“Oh yea? I don't have to.” The mother pro- 
ceeds to pick up the clothes and the only 
reprimand is a loudmouth scolding 

A high school lad drives the family car to 
a dance and is told to be home at 12. He 
arrives at 2. The next morning he is greeted 
with unpleasant words only. He has no fear 
of words. 

A college student is given a ticket for jay- 
walking and is picked up by police. A bevy 
of “I'l show you” attitude fellow students 
take it unto themselves to handle the situa- 
tion through a demonstration that unfor- 
tunately cost the taxpayers something over 
$12,000, served no earthly good, execpt to 
show how fortunate they were that no one 
was killed or injured. 

Down in Florida, East Coast Railroad work- 
ers are on strike and someone proceeds to 
handle the situation in his own way by 
bombing trains. 

To the south of the United States, a 


big as the whole of us. We pat his wrist 
gently by merely saying we will deprive him 
of some of the things he wants from this 
country. 

“To h - - - with you” again and 
our good allies in France and Brit- 
come to his rescue and give him 
and make him a strong enemy. 
we have turned the other cheek. 
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Mr. Khrushchev shouts to the world he 
will bury us. But good Joe's, as we are, we 
ship him enough wheat so his starving mil- 
lions can get strong enough to give him 
the support he needs to do that very thing. 
** * bury us. 

From the youngster of seven above, to the 
lengths of the globe, we in the United 
States are enjoying the easy life. We have 
everything and we seem to feel we will al- 
ways have more than enough. 

We have adopted the easy, the progressive 
way, of handling our situations. Yell about 
everything and do nothing to indicate we 
mean anything we say. 

God give us the intelligence, the strength, 
the will to see ourselves as we really are— 
weakened individuals, weakened families, 
weakened States, a weakened nation. 

God give us a jolt and wake us up. 


Former Ambassador Farland Sheds 
Light on Panama Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE 


L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, a broad in- 
sight into the problem of U.S. relations 
with Panama as they relate to the cur- 
rent contorversy over our country’s con- 
trol of the Canal Zone is given by Joseph 
S. Farland, our former Ambassador to 
Panama, in an intevriew with John M. 
Hightower of the Associated Press. Un- 
der unanimous consent, I include this 
article in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

FORMER AMBASSADOR FARLAND SHEDS LIGHT 

On PANAMA Crisis 
(By John M. Hightower) 

The Panama Canal crisis really began back 
in 1903, as former Ambassador Joseph S. 
Parland sees it, and has been 61 years com- 
ing to a climax. 

Now, Mr. Farland says, the time is long 
overdue for the United States and Panama 
to stop playing around with fringe issues 
and meet the central problem head-on. 

The central problem as he presents it—and 
he was a foremost expert for more than 3 
years—is Panama's demand for a canal 
partnership with the United States. The 
former envoy stops short of saying this de- 
mand should be met. But he insists the 
United States should face up to it. 

The demand is at the heart of the dispute 
which exploded into violence along the Canal 


- Zone a month ago and could erupt again if 


diplomacy fatis to keep tempers calm. The 
explosion left no doubt that thousands of 
Panamanians, stirred up here and there by 
Castro Communist agitators, are extremely 
dissatisfied with the treaty arrangements un- 
der which the United States has absolute 
control of the canal, its surrounding zone, 
and all its operations. 

Mr. Farland discussed the prolonged and 
continuing crisis in an exclusive interview 
with the Associated Press, giving the first 
detailed exposition of views he had previously 
presented to the Government during his 
service as Ambassador. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Here are the key questions and answers 
drawn from Mr. Farland's experience and first- 
hand knowledge on what's wrong between 
the United States and Panama: 

Question. What is behind the crisis be- 
tween the United States and Panama? 
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Answer. You have to look back into his- 
tory. The trouble really started in 1963 
when we signed the treaty which gave us 
rights to build the canal, Panama had been 
a part of Colombia. We had offered Colom- 
bia a treaty but their Assembly adjourned 
without acting on it. A few months later, 
Panama declared its independence and we 
recognized it. 

That was on November 6, 1903. On the 
18th we had a signed and sealed treaty with 
Panama. We had helped Panama become 
independent, and the treaty we made with 
Panama was very different from the treaty 
we had offered Colombia. 

Question. What were the differences? 

Answer. There were four that were im- 
portant, First, Colombia would have re- 
tained sovereignty over the canal. But in 
the treaty with Panama sovereignty control 
of the Canal Zone was given to the United 
States. 

Second, the term offered Colombia was, 
I believe, 99 years plus the right of renewal. 
The treaty we signed with Panama gave us 
the canal in perpetuity. 

Third, the width of the Canal Zone pro- 
posed to Colombia was 6 miles wide. The 
zone we got from Panama is 10 miles wide. 

Fourth, we offered Colombia a judicial 
arrangement including Colombian courts, 
United States courts, and mixed courts. Un- 
der the Panama treaty we have United States 
courts in the Canal Zone. 

Those are the points which haye been in 
controversy all these years. 

OBJECTIONS BY PANAMA 

Question. Do you mean that Panamanians 
have been objecting on these points—the 
absolute and perpetual US. control of the 
canal—since 1903? 

Answer. The objections began 2 


vitally, nationalistically, by these very points, 

Understand, I am not saying they were 
right or wrong in their opinions. I am say- 
ing those opinions going back to 1903 form 
the basis of their complaints. 

Question. What about the U.S. attitude 
toward the canal? 

Answer, The canal quite suddenly changed 
our whole position in the world. It was 
a great engineering achievement. We suc- 
ceeded, you know, where the French had 
failed. The French were the great builders 
of that time, and they had dug the Suez 
Canal. The success in Panama was an im- 
portant contribution to the development of 
U.S, prestige as a world power. 

Question. May that be one reason why 
there are such feelings about the canal in 
this country? 

Answer. I think there have to be strong 
feelings about the canal, Over the years 
that has come to be true especially for the 
people who built the canal and who have 
operated it. I have known individuals who 
identified themselves with the canal and 
felt that through their work they were serv- 
ing not only their country but humanity. 

COMPLAINTS BY AMERICANS 


Question. Do you think that is typical of 
those Americans who live and work in the 
zone? 

Answer. One of them told me: “We can’t 
buy our house. We have no real tenure on 
our job. There is no land in the Canal 
Zone we can own. Our grass is cut on cer- 
tain days. We buy our food from the com- 


But you know there is a human need to 
have possessions. Therefore, as this man 
sald, “we stand to own the canal.” 

Question. During the latest flareup of the 
crisis, the people who live in the zone have 
been criticized as being too possessive about 
it. What do you think? 

Answer. There has been much written and 
Said against them. But you have to realize 
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that there has never been a time since the 
canal opened when a failure of the canal 
resulted from human frailty. The canal has 
run efficiently because of their excellent 
workmanship. 

Their great concern is over their future. 
I have recommended and continue to rec- 
ommend that if we dig a sea level canal we 
should be prepared to reintroduce these peo- 
ple, who have worked so long and hard and 
faithfully, to a new life in the United States. 
There would be less than 4,000 workers; they 
are skilled and they have a great deal to 
offer. 

THREE GENERATIONS 


Question. Are the people there for long 
periods of time? 

Answer. Generally speaking, yes. This is 
one of the questions that some Members 
of Congress have raised: whether they are 
there too long. Many are living in the zone 
for the third generation. Their grandfathers 
came to dig the canal and the families 
stayed. 

Question. Are these people antagonistic to 
the Panamanians? 

Answer. A small minority may be. But I 
think the majority do not have antagonistic 
feelings. They are very much interested in 
Panama and want to help its people. 

Question. Are the Panamanians antagon- 
istic toward the people in the zone? 

Answer. By and large, no. But prob- 
lems develop not because of majorities but 
usually because of minorities. The Fourth 
of July Avenue is one of the dividing lines 
in Panama City, and there are feelings of 
ultranationalism on both sides of the ave- 
nue. 

Question. To what extent do you think 
personal feelings on either side may be re- 
sponsible for the tremendous emotional out- 
bursts of the kind that recently disrupted 
United States-Panamanian relations? 

Answer. Again, take a quick look at the 
past, We practiced tion in the Canal 
Zone up to about 1955 (when the 1903 treaty 
was amended in Panama’s favor). We had 
in the zone two systems of payment. A US. 
citizen was paid in gold; a non-US. citizen 
in silver. Stores, schools, toilets, all sorts of 
things were ted. There were gold 
stores and silver stores. That system was a 
source of trouble. 

Question. What does the canal mean to 
Panama financially? 

Answer. The original annual payment was 
$250,000. That has been raised twice and is 
now $1,930,000. But as the informed Pan- 
amanian is well aware, that is only a small 
fraction of what the canal means to the gross 
national product of Panama. Panama's an- 
nual increment as a result of salaries, wages, 
purchases, and the like is about $85 million. 

U.S. AID PROGRAM 

Question. How does the U.S. aid program 
fit in? 

Answer. Until a few years ago it was 
mainly a small technical assistance program. 
It became large about 1960 when Washing- 
ton put new emphasis on loans and grants 
for development under the Agency for In- 


ternational Development and later the Al- 


Hance for Progress. (Aid to Panama has 
been running about $6 million a year re- 
cently). 

Question. What is your criticism of the aid 
program in Panama? 

Answer. My basic concern is very simple. 
There has been too much emphasis on so- 
called social development to the detriment 
of economic developments. 

I certainly favor social developments, but 
the economy of the country must be strong 
and healthy to support those developments. 
Social advancements must- be coordinated 
with the growth of the economy. 

Question. Can you be more specific? 

Answer. For one thing, we have too many 
lending agencies in Washington. They com- 
pete against each other. We have too many 
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grandiose concepts of what is needed. We 
are building highways in Latin America when 
all we need is a trail, an all-weather trail. 

In Panama for instance, about 93 percent 
of the land is owned by the Government. 
The primary problem is access—for the cam- 
pesino (peasant) to get to a piece of land 
and later to get his produce out to market. 
Thus he can become part of the economic 
life of the country. 

My emphasis was on the farm-to-market 
roads, actually little all-weather trails. 
There are few beasts of burden in Panama 
and much of the country cargo is carried on 
the back of the campesino. We got a road 
built into the village of Sona, in a rice- 
growing area, at a cost of less than $5,000 a 
mile. This area is now part of the lifestream 
of Panama and will start producing more rice 
than it consumes. 

So by building that little road we increased 
the economic well-being of the campesinos, 
we increased the country’s food supply, and 
we gave the people hope of improving their 
standard of living. 

THE ROAD PROBLEM 


Question. You think the aid program has 
concentrated too much on big roads? 

Answer. Yes, it’s a basic fact of life. One 
of the lending agencies built a road from 
Santiago to Puerto Mutas. The Panama- 
nians are aghast at this road with its modern 
concrete bridges and its heavy crushed-rock 
roadbed. I have traveled over it, and the 
little kids rush out to see the automobile 
going by, as American kids did in the 1920's 
when an airplane flew over. An automobile 
on that road is a rarity. 

Question. What about aid in education? 

Answer. We are building schools but we 
fail to put textbooks in those schools, Only 
within the recent past has a book program 
been undertaken. I complained about this 
deficiency to every Congressman I could, to 
the AID program, and USIA. 

What we have needed is something like 
the old McGuffey reader, something the 
little kid can have as his own. This may 
cost only 5 or 10 cents, but we have to have 
some little maxims in there. We don't have 
to sell our form of democracy. But we do 
have to sell the basic principles. This need 
was recognized by many people here in 
Washington and they were fighting for it 
to be met. 

Question. Were the Panamanian children 
getting any books at all? 

Answer. The Communists were sending 
in books, They were used to some degree 
in the buildings that we were constructing. 

CAUSE OF RIOTS 


Question. What happened in Panama 
between your departure in August and the 
rioting in January? What happened to 
cause the rioting? 

Answer. I don't know all that happened. 
I had been much concerned about the fact 
that the progress we had made had merely 
changed the political climate to make it 
more favorable to the adjustment of dif- 
ferences. But the basic differences were, 
and are, still there. They're not all one- 
sided, either. 

When I heard the news about the flag 
incident in Balboa, I told my wife the re- 
action in Panama is only going to take a 
matter of minutes.” The fact the violence 
occurred is to me a great personal tragedy, 
because there is a great deal of good feeling 
on both sides of Fourth of July Avenue for 
our two countries. 

Now the longer we remain apart the more 
difficult it will be to heal the wounds that 
have been opened. 

Question. Do you think it is still a man- 
ageable problem? 

Answer. Yes. I believe there is basic 
goodwill on both sides which can still be 
utilized. But to open the way, as one Pana- 
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Question. You enjoyed the national pop- 
ularity in Panama and the people evidently 
thought you respected their aspirations. 
Do you think they feel the United States 
respects their aspirations? 

Answer. I don’t agree, and I didn't agree, 
as the Government of Panama was well 
aware, with all of their demands or positions. 
But I felt and feel that basically, in order to 
work out any understanding, we must meet 
the basic problems head on. This applies to 
both the Panamanians and the Americans. 

CHANGES IN TREATY 


Question, The basic problem is that Pan- 
ama wants substantial changes in the treaty? 

Answer. As I read it, they want a commit- 
ment that we will renegotiate the 1903 
treaty. 

Question. What are your ideas on that? 

Answer. I have a number of ideas, but I 
prefer not to discuss them publicly at this 
time. 

Question. Do you think the problem can 
be handled at this time when both the 
United States and Panama are approaching 
national elections? 

Answer. That tends to exacerbate and in- 
flame all emotional issues. 

Question. There has been some suggestion 
that there are too many U.S. authorities in 
Panama—the Ambassador, the commander 
of US. military forces, the Governor of the 
Canal Zone. What do you think? 

Answer. We have U.S. brass busting out 
all over. One recommendation that I made 
years ago was that there should be one 
US. voice in Panama and the zone. 
When I was Ambassador I was on the best of 
terms with both the Governor and the mili- 
tary commander. But that kind of relation- 
ship has not always been true and would not 
necessarily be in the future. Anyway, the 
Canal Zone is the problem between the 
United States and Panama and in any great 
activity one voice is essential. 

Question, What do you see as the solution 
to the problem of divided authority? 

Answer. In my opinion the Ambassador 
will eventually have to exercise that voice. 
I think he will have to have some policy 
powers in the zone along with his duties as 
the envoy of the United States to the Gov- 
ernment of Panama. The US. citizens in 
the zone, about 16,000 of them, generally feel 
the Ambassador is Washington’s Ambassador 
to the zone, though of course he is not. 

The necessity for changing the Ambassa- 
dor’s role will decrease radically if a second 
canal is built because then there would be 
far fewer U.S. citizens. The complement 
would be maybe 500 people as against 16,000. 

Question. How would this come about? 

Answer. There would be no need to 
operate the present canal if a sea level canal 
were opened. A sea level canal would not 
have all the locks and equipment that the 
present canal has. I understand it would 
be over 1,000 feet wide and ships would sau 
through without even the assistance of 
pilots. This, incidentally, is a matter of 
great concern to Panama. Think of the 
drop in the number of individuals who 
would be employed. 

A SECOND CANAL? 


Question. Do you favor bullding the sec- 
ond canal? 

Answer. Whether it should be built will 
depend on the result of studies now being 
made. I know it is technically possible to 
build it with nuclear explosions today. The 
economic necessity is another factor. 

Question. If the present system is so much 
more profitable to Panama, the Government 
there might not really want a second canal. 
Would it, at least, object to digging it with 
nuclear power, which would be relatively 
quick and cheap? 

Answer. When I left there was concern 
about the impact on their economic life, but 
they were definitely considering the possi- 
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bility. We had had some talks which indi- 
cated a need for exploring the subject. The 
United States was particularly interested in 
the Darien route (through jungle country 
south of the present waterway). 

Question. As the situation now stands the 
Canal Zone runs through the heart of 
Panama and the country exists on either 
side of it. Do you see any advantage in 
working toward a kind of partnership ar- 
rangement between the United States and 
Panama? 

Answer. The concept of partnership is 
what the Panamantans want. They are not 
interested in haying an international body 
take over the canal. They say, “This is be- 
tween the United States and Panama. If 
you give up your rights here, this is ours.“ 

Question. Do you think the partnership 
idea could be worked out practically? 

Answer. I think it could be explored with 
possibilities of some success. 

Question. What would partnership ac- 
tually mean? 

Answer. In a practical sense, it would 
mean a greater return to Panamanians. 
These are things they look to—a greater re- 
turn to their Government, a greater partici- 
pation in the operation in terms of per- 
sonnel, and a voice in the ent. 
This is what they have been striving for over 
the years. 


Meat Imports No. 5: Australia Packer 
Holds Big Edge—Steers Much 
Cheaper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26,1964 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
with further reference to the critical sit- 
uation having to do with meat imports 
which are having such an effect on the 
economy of the United States, I include 
a further article from the Omaha World- 
Herald which follows: 

AUSTRALIA Packer Howips Bic EDGE; STEERS 
MucH CHEAPER 

How do foreign and US. cattle on the 
hoof compare in cost? 

Readers have been asking that question. 
Here are some answers: 

On the Sydney, Australia, market the last 
Christmas season meatpackers were paying 
approximately $106 for a 1,000-pound steer, 
Australian sources said. 

At the same time, a steer of comparable 
weight was bringing $180 in Omaha and other 
principal livestock markets, cattle buyers’ 
records show. 

Heavy steers were selling in Australia at 
an average of $121 a head. In the United 
States they were bringing about $200. 

Down Under, the average price paid by 
packers for a prime yearling was $112 a head. 
The same animal would have cost about $188 
in Omaha. 

But the yearling would not normally go 
to a packer in the United States. It would 
be placed in a feedlot or on a Corn Belt farm 
where it would convert grain into meat. 

And, based on 1963 and early 1964 expe- 
rience, the feeder would lose money on the 
process. 

Australian cattle are not marketed by the 
live hundredweight. Instead, a skilled buyer 
inspects an animal and pays for it on th 
basis of prospective dressed weight. 5 

The Sydney prices quoted have been con- 
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verted to compare with U.S. marketing prac- 
tices. 

Mexican cattle are usually cheaper than 
US. stock, too. 

Joe Feffer, Brawley, Calif., who normally 
buys more than 10,000 head of cattle a year 
in Mexico, reports that fat-cattle prices in 
Mexicali have been averaging about 4 cents 
a pound lower than at major U.S. markets. 

“And Mexicali is Mexico's most competitive 
market, so the difference is greater at other 
Mexican locations,” Mr. Feffer said. 


George Docking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, Kansas has 
long had a reputation for producing 
rugged individualists, particularly in the 
field of politics. Perhaps this record 
faded a bit in the early 20th century—if 
so George Docking did much to brighten 
it. Sometimes blunt, stubborn, and un- 
compromising, apparently the antithesis 
of the popular image of a successful 
politician, he nonetheless established his 
own political rules and became the only 
Democrat in the history of the State 
elected Governor for two consecutive 
terms. 

The death of George Docking, at the 
relatively early age of 59, is a great loss 
to the State of Kansas, and to the Nation 
which he was serving as a Director of the 
Export-Import Bank. I submit for your 
attention a few of the many fine edito- 
rials in his memory which have ap- 
peared in newspapers of my district: 

[From the Hutchinson (Kans.) News, 
Jan. 22, 1964] 
PLACE In HISTORY ASSURED 

The untimely death of George Docking, 
taken before the age of 60, removes a unique 
figure from the Kansas political scene. But 
it leaves behind a vivid mark, for Docking 
will occupy a special place in Kansas history. 

In 1956 he became the first Democrat to be 
elected Governor of Kansas in 20 years. In 
1958, he became the first Democrat in history 
to be reelected Governor. 

In many ways, he was not a politician at 
all. He broke most of the rules as easily as 
he broke the one against Democratic Gov- 
ernors, He unified his own party as it has 
not been, before or since; but at the same 
time he won enough Republican votes to be 
elected twice. 

His chief virtues were at the same time 
his political vices. He was blunt and stub- 
born and uncompromising. These qualities 
blew like a fresh breeze into the capital build- 
ing which reeks of too much double talk, 
uncertainty and compromise. But they also 
hurt Docking and his party when they defied 
political realities. 

His supreme act of defiance was to try 
to win an unprecedented third term rather 
than using his power and prestige to groom 
& successor, But this was typical of the 
man: Having set himself upon a course, he 
would not be deterred from it. 

Another example was his dogged support 
of John F. Kennedy, from the very beginning 
of Kennedy's campaign for the presidential 
nomination, until election day, despite Ken- 
nedy's unpopularity in Kansas. 


1964 


The News supported Docking in one of his 
races for Governor, opposed him in the other 
two. We supported many of his programs as 
Governor; opposed many others. 

It is from that vantage point—as both a 
friend and critic—that we consider his place 
in Kansas history well earned. May he rest 
in peace. 2 
From the Hays (Kans.) Daily News, Jan. 22, 

1964 


He Was FIRST CLASS FIGHTER 


Formal state honors are at this hour being 
accorded the late Gov. George Docking in 
the statehouse at Topeka, prior to burial 
tomorrow in Kansas City, Kans. Itis fitting 
he be so honored. 

Docking, whether one was with or 


maybe the scars engendered during 4 hec- 
years of almost incessant warfare with a 
legislature loaded against him, plus his will- 
to tangle with members of his own 
party when he felt so inclined, probably com- 
bined to deny him 6 years as Governor. 
me none can deny: Docking was 
first-class fighter. He took on all com- 
with no holds barred. He likened him- 
& tight-fisted liberal, whatever that 

He most certainly was not a pussy- 
When he had something to say, he 
Said it in terms most emphatic. 

He took on the board of regents, the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and chancellor thereof, the 
Republican leadership of the legislature with 
relish, the medical profession, and everyone 
else wishing to enter the arena of political 
bloodletting. 

He was a stanch advocate of conservatism 
in State government and was of that almost 
extinct school believing the taxpayers should 
get a dollar’s worth of value for a dollar 
spent. 

He was the most roundly cussed occupant 
of the Governor's chair during his occupancy, 
of modern times. At times it seemed a politi- 
cal opponent who couldn't start the day with 
a blast at him or his policies considered it a 
day lost. He was neverat a loss to shoot back, 
sometimes devastatingly. The fact he was 
elected the first time by a plurality of 115,000 
votes and the second by 102,000 would indi- 
cate, as has been correctly stated, that he was 
disliked by everyone but the voters. 

Interestingly, many of the things he advo- 
cated and which were so ferociously opposed 
at the time by his detractors, have since been 
accepted or are in the process of being adopt- 
ed by those who could see little merit in them 
at the time. 

Whether or not Docking was a great Gov- 
ernor is a matter of opinion, but none can 
deny he was an interesting one. To his credit 
it must be acknowledged he had no hesitancy 
in saying no“ when he felt the situation de- 
manded, although it oftentimes wasn’t the 
popular reaction to proposals he negated. In 
this respect he was considerably different 
from the run of the mill. 

We have often wondered how Docking 
would have fared had he been a Republican. 


— 


[From the Norton Daily Telegram] 
Nor Sven a Bap Guy 

George Docking who died Monday night 
at a Kansas City, Kans., hospital, was the 
only Democrat ever to serve two terms as 
Governor of Kansas, 

He won election the first time largely be- 
Cause of a bitter split in the Republican 
Party between supporters and opponents of 
Pred Hall, 


His reelection, by a big majority, however, 
must be credited in large part to the fact 
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that he made this State a mighty fine Gover- 
nor during his first term in the opinion of 
the great majority of Kansans. 

Governor Docking won support by his 
unorthodox attitudes. He sneered at the 
politicians in his own party, and made the 
part old guard furious by appointing the 
men he considered best qualified for State 
jobs, regardless of their politics. He ap- 
pointed a number of Republicans (some of 
whom later turned on him) over the objec- 
tions of leaders of his own party. 

Docking said about politicians in gen- 
eral: 

“Politicians annoy the hell out of me— 
fighting among themselyes for personal gain 
and glory. There are not enough kingdoms 
for all the kings.” 

Docking, we always thought, made a great 
Governor throughout his first term and 

of his second, but in the end he became 
like the politicians he referred to, and finally 
the Kingdom of Kansas wasn't enough for 
him; he had succumbed to the same sickness 
he had fumed against. 

For one thing, he fell into the politicians’ 
favorite trap of waging unreasoning war on 
newspapers in general. 

Later, we think, he overcame this, and his 
service as a member of the Export-Import 
Bank was distinguished and unselfish. 

Overall, Governor Docking’s record was one 
of the best we have seen in the last 20 years. 

He was unorthodox in other ways besides 
his attitude toward politicians. He was one 
of the first Governors in many years to really 
practice economy, in addition to preaching 
same. He attacked many of the sacred cows 
of Kansas in a genuine effort to hold down 
spending. Voters showed they liked this by 
reelecting him. 

Governors who practice as well as preach 
true economy are rare mammals. 

Governor Docking made mistakes—one of 
them being his decision to seek a third 
term—but then who of us on this terrestrial 
sphere doesn’t make them? On the whole, 
he was a good Governor and served his State 
well, 


Meat Import No. 6: Australia Proud 


of Beef Victory—Is It True That the 
Beef Import Quota Agreement With 
Australia Is in Exchange for a Deal 
Under Which Australia Is Buying 
TFX Fighters From the United States? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
with further reference to the critical 
situation confronting a large segment of 
the American economy, having to do with 
skyrocketing of beef imports into this 
country, I include a further article from 
the Omaha World-Herald. Because this 


article refers to the TFX controversy as - 


haying a bearing on the so-called agree- 
ment with Australia and New Zealand, I 
recommend the reading of this article to 
my colleagues. 
AUSTRALIA PROUD OF BEEF VICTORY 

A former Omahan who listens to shortwave 
broadcasts reported Tuesday night Australia 
“is proud of the beef victory it won over the 
United States.” 

Larry Dayton telephoned the World- 
Herald from Walker, Minn., to say he heard 
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newseasts from Australia in which com- 
mentators were “crowing” about their coun- 
try getting a permanent piece of the Amer- 
ican beef market in a voluntary agreement 
made public Monday. 

Mr. Dayton, now in the resort business in 
Minnesota, suggested that residents of the 
Midlands can hear the “crowing” themselves 
by listening to the Australian broadcasts, 
heard best between 6:30 and 7 a.m., Omaha 
time, on the 25-meter band. 

From outstate Nebraska, came a report ob- 
tained through a telephone conversation to 
Australia that Australian newspapers are 
saying the beef import quota agreement is 
in exchange for a deal under which Australia 
= buying TFX fighters from the United 

tates. 


How Baker Turned Access Into an Asset 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


8 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from Business Week of February 8, 1964: 
How BAKER TURNED Access INTO AN ASSET 

The world of Robert G. Baker, former sec- 
retary to the majority leader of the U.S. 
Senate, was one with trappings and tradi- 
tions unfamiliar to most, 

Here, a young màn with ambition and ag- 
gressiveness could come to know a lot of 
powerful people. This meant importance, 
and importance meant power and still more 
importance. 

Glimpses into this world are coming from 
the Senate Rules Committee, which is con- 
ducting hearings on Baker's far- out- 
side interests while he held his Senate job. 
Baker has not yet testified. But a picture 
of this young man in a hurry and his activi- 
ties emerges from testimony that provides a 
fascinating insight into what happens when 
the orbits of the political and business 
worlds cross. 

How meaningful the inquiry really is re- 
mains to be seen. Hearings have been can- 
celed while the Senate debates the tax bill. 
But after that they will resume, and Rules 
Committee Chairman B. EVERETT JORDAN, 
Democrat, of North Carolina, is under Re- 
publican pressure to expand the scope of 
the inquiry. Next witness scheduled: Fred 
Black, Washington representative for North 
American Avlation, a close friend of Baker. 

Campaign ammunition; The Baker hear- 
ings, in any event, are almost certain to 
provide campaign material for the Republi- 
cans this fall. Baker was a protege of 
President Johnson when the President was 
Senate Democratic majority leader. And à 
close Johnson aid, Walter Jenkins, bas 
been characterized as playing a part in get- 
ting an insurance agent, who sold insur- 
ance to Johnson, to buy television time he 
did not want on the Johnson family station 
in Austin, Tex. 

Washington quietly wonders whether 
more extracurricular links will be estab- 
lished between Johnson and Baker. John- 
son aids privately maintain there won't be 
any more. Republicans are tentatively pre- 
paring a “mess in W. campaign 
ia alga cae ae geno EA 


I. MAN WITH ENTREE 

Baker was successful financially. His net 
worth is estimated to have increased from 
$11,095 in 1954 to more than $2 million last 
year—while his salary was $19,600 a year. 
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Where this came from is not at all clear 
from testimony given to the Rules Commit- 
tee so far. But it is clear that Baker was 
a willing link between Congress and the 
men with money to spend who knock on 
senatorial doors. 

W. is full of people who want 
to get to Senators but there are so many 
walls in between,” says one former Senate 
employee. “Bobby was important because 
he didn’t know Just one Senator, he knew 
a hundred of them.” 

Says a midwestern Senator: “Look, this 
is a real world and legislation has enormous 
importance in dollars and cents. There are 
influences trying to work on us all the time, 
and they are ready to spend money." As 
time passed, Baker became a broker between 
people who wanted to get things done and 
people who could do things. His asset was 
access, 

Testimony before the Rules Committee so 
far has turned up no clear-cut examples 
of law violations by the former majority 
secretary. Baker's extensive activities are 
suspect, both from the standpoint of pos- 
sible conflict of interest, against which 
there are laws, and influence peddling, which 
is not necesarily illegal. 

Lyndon’s boy: Baker, who turned 35 a 
month after he resigned his job in October, 
came to the Senate as a 14-year-old page 
and never really left it for the next 20 years. 
By 1952, he was head tedephone boy for the 
Democrats, and he caught the eye of Lyndon 
B. Johnson. After the Democrats won con- 
trol of the Senate in the 1954 election, John- 
son named Baker majority secretary. 

Baker, under Johnson's tutelage, became 
adept at his job. He developed a feeling for 
senatorial politics; he came to know the 
intricacies of how to wheedle a crucial vote, 
who to pressure, and when. 

Baker ingratiated himself with Senators 
who were Johnson's supporters. As he be- 
came more and more identified as Lyndon's 
boy,” Baker's own prestige within the Senate 
climbed. A group of students interviewing 
him several years ago asked him if he planned 
to run for the Senate. He replied: “Next 
to the leader, I've already got more power 
than anyone here.” 

Freer agent: But some of Baker's former 
associates feel that Johnson was a restrain- 
ing influence on his majority secretary. 
When Johnson left the majority leader’s Job, 
says one of them, Baker remained behind 
with power but without “Johnson to keep 
him in check.” “After 1960," says this in- 
formant, “he was almost a free agent. Then 
his power meant all the credits he had 
accrued plus the power he was reputed to 
have. He got into deals because people 
thought he was powerful.” 

Disgruntled Senators: There was not, how- 
ever, unanimous acclaim by Democratic 
Senators for Baker. “The majority secre- 
tary has great power in telling people when 
votes are coming and when they are not, 
and he could penalize people by denying 
them this information,” says one Senator, 

Further, Baker was an important figure 
on the Democratic policy committee, which 
makes committee assignments, and some 
northern liberals claim he discriminated 
against them. More importantly, he was, 
in the words of another Senator, “the un- 
official factotum on the Senate campaign 
committee.” Campaign funds move in and 
out of this group with a minimum of public 
disclosure. Funds would funnel through 
Baker. 

This Senator continues: In 1960, I got 
$5,000 from the committee, $3,500 of which 
I had raised myself. Another Senator, in 
a much smaller State, got 622,000.“ he says. 

IL HOW HE PROFITED 


“As he had access to the Senators,” says a 
former associate, “so did people have access 
to him.” 
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Don B. Reynolds, a Washington insurance 
agent who was associated with Baker, made a 
succinct explanation of this factor. At one 
point, while testifying before the Rules Com- 
mittee, Reynolds said: “Well, he knew a lot 
more people than anyone else I knew, sir.” 

Insurance deals: Baker was an officer of 
Reynolds’ firm, but he never put any money 
into the operation. The relationship, as 
Reynolds explains it, was for Baker to attract 
potential insurance customers because 
“there is a certain amount of prestige in 
having prestige clients.” In return, Reynolds 
returned to Baker the commissions he had 
received on policies sold to Baker and his 
family. ‘This, plus other money given by 
Reynolds to Baker, between October 1960, 
and October 1963, amounted to roughly 
$15,000. 

Reynolds sold two policies, totaling $200,- 
000, on Johnson's life. Reynolds claims that 
Baker introduced him to Jenkins, Johnson's 
closest personal aid, and in negotiating sale 
of the first policy he says he was led to be- 
lieve he would have to buy some time on the 
Johnson TV station in Austin. He did, and 
resold it to Albert G. Young, president of 
Mid-Atlantic Stainless Steel Co, Inc., a 
maker of cookware. Jenkins denies he had 
“knowledge of any arrangements by which 
Reynolds purchased advertising time on the 
TV station.” But Young testified he dis- 
cussed the arrangement on the telephone 
with a man he took to be Jenkins. 

Prominent partners: This is the sole tie 
with Johnson that has been uncovered so 
far. Baker's other deals, though, included 
some important partners, especially busi- 
nessmen associated with the Murchison 
brothers of Dallas. 

His friendship with several Murchison 
executives has been a fruitful one for Baker. 
For example, he received more than $7,000 in 
1962 and 1963 as a “finder’s fee“ for helping 
the Murchisons find a domestic outlet for 
thelr Haitian American Meat & Provision 
Corp., S.A, a packing plant in Port au 
Prince. 

Joint stock purchases: He also was a part- 
ner with Robert F. Thompson, executive vice- 
president of Tecon Corp., a Murchison- 
owned construction company, in buying two 
big blocks of shares in Mortgage Guaranty 
Insurance Co., of Milwaukee, Thompson ar- 
ranged, by telephone, to borrow $64,000 from 
the First National Bank in Dallas to buy 
the first block of 2,990 shares (at $21.50) 
in December 1960. He got another loan of 
$250,000 from the same bank to buy the 
second block of 9,000 shares in October 1961, 
when the price had gone up to $27.50. Baker 
did not supply any cash himself, though 
Thompson sald he paid half of the interest on 
the outstanding loans. They still hold 8,565 
shares. 

With Thomas D. Webb, Jr., the Murchisons’ 
Washington lawyer, Baker joined a group 
that floated a $105,000 loan from the Team- 
sters’ pension fund to build a motel in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., but he pulled out. Baker 
and Scott I. Peek, former aid to Senator 
GEORGE SMATHERS, refused to sign the mort- 
gage as guarantors and sold their shares in 
the venture, according to Webb. 

The Murchison interests got nothing in 
return from Baker, according to testimony. 
Senator CLAmORNR PELL, Democrat, of Rhode 
Island, asked Webb if he ever had gone to 
Baker for help in any legislative problems. 
No,“ he replied. “I don't know of any 
bill that has been up in particular that the 
Murchisons have ever been interested in.” 

Initial transaction: Baker's joint venture 
with Webb in Mortgage Guaranty Insurance 
Co., stock followed purchases he made on 
his own, after discussing the company’s pros- 
pects with Max H. Karl, its president. Baker 
bought his initial stock in August 1959, be- 
fore the company had registered its stock 
with the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. He paid $28,750 for 50 units of the 
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stock, including 200 shares of Mortgage Guar- 
anty and 50 shares of a subsidiary that since 
has been merged with the t. 

Following two splits and a stock dividend, 
Karl figures that a purchaser at this time 
paid about $1.49 a share and he estimated 
that a purchase of $28,750 in 1959 currently 
is worth about $400,000. Baker, however, 
has sold some of this stock and transferred 
some, and Karl said he now is record holder 
of 9,274 shares. 

In February 1963 Karl wrote a long letter 
to Baker outlining prospects for his company, 
as well as legislative changes that would 
benefit it. But when he was asked if the 
purpose of the letter was to influence legisla- 
tion, Karl replied, No, that Is not the fact.” 
His aim, Karl said, was to keep Baker “in- 
formed on something that I could not talk to 
him about, because we never seemed to have 
any time.” 

Vending ventures: One of Baker's most 
ambitious ventures was the founding of a 
vending machine company, Serv-U Corp., in 
which he and Fred Black, the Washington 
representative for North American Aviation, 
each held a 28%4-percent interest. It was 
this portion of Baker's enterprises that ini- 
tiated the inquiry into his activities. Ralph 
Hill, an old friend of Baker, had won a con- 
tract from Melpar, Inc., a Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co, subsidiary, which entitled him to 
install and operate vending machines in Mel- 
par's plant in suburban Washington. Webb 
and his associate, Francis E. Law, a public 
relations consultant, also re ted Mel- 
par, and at Baker’s request had introduced 
Hill to Melpar officials. 

Hill, however, later filed a civil suit, nam- 
ing Baker among the defendants. He charged 
that Baker later tried to take the Melpar 
franchise away from him and swing it to an- 
other vending company associated with 
Serv-U. 

Still another Baker venture was a posh mo- 
tel in Ocean City, Md., in which he was a 
partner. In a pitch to his Senate friends, 
Baker advertised the Carousel Motel as a 
haven for the “advise and consent” set. The 
motel, after financial difficulties, was sold to 
Baker's Serv-U for a little more than $1 mil- 
lon, despite an earlier offer by Thompson, the 
Tecon executive, for $1.5 million. Senate in- 
vestigators asked Thompson if his offer was 
made at Baker's request to bolster the mo- 
tel's value, but Thompson declared he 
thought the seashore property was worth 
that much, 

Quid pro quo: Matthew McCloskey, former 
treasurer of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee and Ambassador to Ireland, was an- 
other Baker friend. McCloskey won the com- 
petitive contract to build the District of Co- 
lumbia Stadium and, at Baker’s request, 
hired insurance man Reynolds to act as 
broker on a performance bond on the sta- 
dium’s construction. For this, Reynolds re- 
ceived $10,031, and he soon paid Baker $4,000 
This payment, part of roughly $15,000 given 
to Baker over the years, was in return for 
“efforts that he had been making in my be- 
half,” Reynolds explained, 


The Sabine River, Texas Biggest River, ! 
and Its Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recorp an article that pertains to the 
development of the Sabine River. The 
article was sent to me by the Honorable 
Verne Clements, president of the Long- 
view National Bank who, along with Mr. 
Monk Willis and others, has taken a 
great deal of interest in the develop- 
ment of the Sabine River. Mr. Clements 
and Mr. Willis have appeared before con- 
gressional committees with me in behalf 
of money for surveys of the Sabine River 
and its tributaries. 

From ORANGE TO LONGVIEW—TOLEDO BEND 
Dam Prosecr Buoys HOPES ON Texas BIG- 
GEST RIVER 

(By Bob Bowman) 

CENTER: —For longer than most care to re- 
member, Sabine River leaders have been 
héaring towboat whistles in their dreams. 

They have envisioned long strings of barges 
plying the river between Longview and 
8 bringing new prosperity to east 

xas. 


DREAM COMING TRUE 

Today, instead of a bewhiskered vision, 
navigation on the Sabine—most prolific of 
Texas rivers—looms as an early probability. 
Construction could begin in 1967 or 1968. 

‘The river's canalization timetable is geared 
to a 4-year study of the stream by the U.S. 
Corps of Engineers, but Sabine leaders feel 
the study, when completed in mid-1966, will 
show that the project is economically 
Teasible. 

LAKE BUOYS HOPES 

Biggest reason for their optimism is the 

$60 million Toledo Bend Dam project, which 
will create a 70-mile-long lake spanning more 
than a third of the distance from Longview 
to Orange. 
“The Toledo Reservoir should enhance 
greatly the feasibility of navigation on the 
Sabine,” D. N. Beasley of San Augustine, 
president of the Sabine River Authority of 
Texas, sald. 

Not only will it create 70 miles of unin- 
terrupted waterway for barge traffic, but its 
releases will greatly improve the stabilized 
flow of the river below the dam.” 

REPORT FAVORABLE 


When the twin Sabine River authorities of 
Texas and Loulsiana award a dam contract 
— mid-March, it will include provisions for 
uture navigation accepted by the Corps of 
Engineers. 


Encouragement for early canalization of 
the Sabine has also come from a yoluminous 
Tiver study by Forrest & Cotton of Dallas, 
SRA engineers. 

The report shows that navigation is “an 
engineering possibility” and pinpoints prob- 
able locations of three additional dams that 
Would be needed to stabilize the river's flow 
and depth. 

CALLS FOR “SMALL DAMS” 

These include a 45-foot dam at Bon Wier, 
in Newton County; a 40-foot dam at State- 
line, near Logansport, La., and a 50-foot dam 
near Carthage, in Panola County. Beasley 
Calls these “small dams" in comparison with 
Toledo Bend's 110-foot height: 

The Bon Wier Dam, about 100 miles from 
the Sabine’s mouth, would primarily create 
& regulatory reservoir to catch releases from 
Toledo Bend and stabilize their flow. 


CALLED SIMPLE THING 


Conversion of the Sabine to canalization 
Will be a “simple thing” compared with the 
enormity of the Trinity River project, Beas- 
ley said. 

Still another factor in the navigation pro- 
posal is the Sabine's discharge, 6.8 million 
acre-feet, 

SRA members will start pushing for early 
Canalization after their Toledo Bend project 
is past the point of no return. 
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“The authority is completely in accord 
with navigation,” says Beasley, “but we've 
got to put Toledo Bend first.” 

State Senator Martin Dies Jr., of Lufkin 
believes navigation on the Sabine will be the 
turning point of east Texas economy. 

TWO OFFICES AT WORK 


The Corps of Engineers study Is underway 
by corps district offices in Fort Worth and 
Galveston. It began in 1962. The current 
appropriation by Congress for the study 
totals $115,000. 

The study also embraces water supply, 
drainage, flood protection and pollution. 

Improvements to a minor segment of the 
Sabine canal, from Orange to Echo, already 
have been approved by Congress. Planning 
for this is underway by the Galveston district 
office with a $300,000 appropriation. 

There also has been discussion, but no 
study authorized, of a canal linking Toledo 
Bend Reservoir and Sam Rayburn Lake on 
the Angelina River. Proponents say a 10- 
mile canal would provide the Lufkin-Nacog- 
doches area with a vital outlet to the Gulf 
coast by way of the middle Angelina and 
lower Sabine Rivers. 


Wayne Johnston Begins 20th Year as 
President of the Illinois Central 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Wayne A. Johnston of the Dlinois 
Central Railroad enters upon his 20th 
year in that office. Although he has in 
his career earned many laurels and ci- 
tations for his efforts in advancing com- 
munity, city, county, State and National 
programs both at civic and educational 
levels of public service, yet his true love 
is as the chief keeper of the fortunes of 
the Illinois Central Railroad system in 
its business and personnel problems. 

His many friends congratulate him 
upon his successful accomplishments in 
placing the Illinois Central Railroad 
among the leaders of the railroad sys- 
tems of the Nation. He deserves the 
commendation of all of his fellow Nli- 
noisans together with the employees 
and officials of the Illinois Central for 
his progressive and executive leadership 
in his field. May God protect and 
guide him in his dedication to a public 
service so important to the economy of 
his city, State and Nation. 

The following article appearing in the 
Chicago Tribune reflects the public ac- 
ceptance that he enjoys in Illinois: 
WAYNE JOHNSTON BEGINS 20TH Year aS IC's 


(By Louis Dombrowski) 

The voice at the other end of the telephone 
growled, “Johnston.” 

Most first-time callers to the office of 
Wayne A. Johnston, president of the Nit- 
nois Central Railroad, generally are taken 
aback by the gruff voice. He answers his 
own telephone. 

Johnston begins his 20th year in the IC 
presidency today. Come July, he will sur- 
pass the IC presidential tenure record of 
19% years set by Stuyvesant Fish, the 10th 
IC chief. 
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Few men have headed a major railroad 
as long as Johnston. It was on February 23, 
1945, that Johnston, then general manager 
of the railroad, was notified that the board 
had named him president. He was 47, one of 
the ses AS chief executives of all time. 

TS, SLEEPS, BREATHES IC 


5 articulate, and often out- 
spoken, Johnston's colleagues and family 
insist “he eats, sleeps, and breathes Illinois 
Central and railroading” in that order. 

The 16th president of the Illinois Central 
since its founding in 1861 has been with the 
railroad for nearly 46 years starting as an 
accountant, 

In his 19 years as president, Johnston 
transformed the railroad from steampower 
to diesel. The IC debt structure was re- 
duced from more than $286 million to less 
than 6179 million despite heavy post-war 
inflation, The Illinois Central has consist- 
ently shown a profit in the last 19 years, 
averaging more than $1944 million annually. 

Johnston's efforts in the IC have been 
hailed in railroad circles, in financial cen- 
ters, and by the American Institute of Man- 
agement, which described the management 
team built by the somewhat portly president 
as “professional management in the best. 
sense of the word.” 

He is an ardent champion of railroads, con- 
sistently optimistic about the industry's fu- 
ture and the future of the IC. Besides his 
tenure at the “Mainline of Mid-America,” 
Johnston is the senior board member of the 
Association of American Railroads. 

EXPRESSES THANKS TO GOD 

“As I start my 20th year as president of the 
Ic, I thank God that He has given me the 
good health and energy to do this job,” he 
sald recently. 

“I would not trade places with any man in 
the world, for I love what I do. 

“To the end of my days, I will be glad that 
I walked into the division office at Cham- 
paign, III., that morning back in 1918 and 
asked if the railroad could use an account- 
ant.” 


Meat Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues the following article that ap- 
peared in the February 19 edition of the 
Stockman’s Journal, published in 
Omaha, Nebr. Cattlemen from the 
meat-producing States are extremely 
concerned about the influx of foreign 
meats flooding our markets, and they are 
thoroughly disappointed with the recent 
beef import reduction. 

AGREED BEEF IMPORT REDUCTION DISAPPOINTS 
U.S. CATTLE INDUSTRY—CALL GOES OUT FOR 
TOUGH LEGISLATIVE RESTRICTIONS 
Cattlemen, feeders, legislators, and bank- 

ers—representing practically every phase of 
the producing side of the cattle industry— 
reacted strongly Tuesday to an announce- 
ment that Australia and New Zealand have 
agreed to curb by 6 percent their shipments 
of beef to the United States. 

While all of these interests favor reduction 
of foreign imports of meat, they were gen- 
erally disappointed by the amount of reduc- 
tion that would result from the agreement 
TTG 
ernmen 
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As a result, many have called for strict 
legislation to control the growing volume of 
meat imports, believed a depressing influence 
on currently sagging domestic beef cattle 


prices. 

The need for postive legislation to provide 
reasonable protection against heavy imports 
of foreign beef was emphasized by the Amer- 
ican National Cattlemen's Association upon 
learning that the two largest shippers, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, had agreed on a 
high quota for future beef shipments to the 
United States. 

Brooks J. Keogh, assocation president, said 
in Denver the agreement was not unexpected 
but that the organization and its 38 afili- 
ated State groups and many Governors and 
Congressmen are “extremely disappointed be- 
cause we had asked for a lower base than 
that agreed to.” 

The agreement provides Australia and New 
Zealand with quotas equal to the average 
shipped here during 1962 and 1963, with a 
“growth factor” allowing for an annual in- 
crease in tonnage of 3.7 percent. 

Cattlemen, recognizing that reasonable 
competition is healthy, had asked for sub- 
stantially lower quotas because the levels of 
imports during 1962 and 1963 were excep- 
tionally high and were causing considerable 
disruption and financial loss in the domestic 
cattle and beef industry. 

“It is only natural that Australia and New 
Zealand would accept such high quotas be- 
cause they have everything to gain,“ Keogh 
said. 

“Our Nation, until now, has had virtually 
no protection against foreign meat, and it 

that these high quotas still will leave 
the domestic beef industry in trouble,” he 
said. 

“Our only hope is for legislation to estab- 
lish more reasonable quotas on indiscrimi- 
nate and ruinous imports,” Keogh added. 
NLFA OFFICIALS DISTURBED, DISGUSTED WITH 

AGREEMENT 


Officials of the National Livestock Feeders 
Association in Omaha were disturbed and 
disgusted with the details of the agreement 
made Monday with Australia and New Zea- 
land on the limitations of imports of beef, 
veal, and mutton. 

'm dumbfounded and can't understand 


agreem 
ge of Laurens, Iowa, president of the 


Ponder the circumstances,” Dubbert con- 
tinued, “we have no alternative but to ask 
legislation that will reduce imports of beef 
and veal to the 1960 level which approxi- 
mated 5 percent of the U.S. production, and 
we intend to pursue legislation with all the 
strength we have.” 

Under the agreement, Australia and New 
Zealand, said they would hold exports of 
beef, veal, and mutton to the United States to 
the average volume sent here in the years, 
1962-63. However, since the agreement does 
not include cooked, cured, and canned prod- 
ucts total imports in 1964 could equal or 
exceed the 1963 volume. The agreement 
also permits annual increases beginning in 
1965 at the rate of 3.7 percent which is higher 
than our domestic population increase. 

“The arrangement would permit imports 
of beef and veal in 1964 at the approximate 
level 1.6 billion pounds, carcass weight 
basis,” said B. H. (Bill) Jones, associate sec- 
retary-treasurer of the NLFA, “and this 
means adding the equivalent of 2,667,000 
head of 1,000-pound fed cattle to our annual 
domestic slaughter, or 50,000 to 51,000 head 
of extra cattle every week.” Jones said the 
domestic livestock economy simply cannot 
stand this unreasonable addition to our 
plentiful domestic supply. 

“The announced arrangement with the 
Australian and New Zealand Governments is 
more in the nature of a surrender by the 
United States instead of a realistic agree- 
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ment,” said Don F. Magdanz, executive secre- 
tary of the NLFA. 

“At the annual convention of the feeders 
association held just last week in St. Louis, 
Mo., the membership demanded a reduction 
in imports to approximately 775 million 
pounds annually and, despite the agreement, 
the wheels are already in motion to carry out 
these instructions,” Magdanz added. 


Exiles Losing Hope for Free Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, as 
a portion of my remarks, I would like to 
insert an editorial from the San Diego 
Union of February 19, 1964, written by 
Charles Keely entitled “Exiles Losing 
Hope for Free Cuba.” 

Mr. Keely is a veteran Latin American 
affairs reported for the Copely News 
Service and has traveled widely in Latin 
America. For more than 3 years he has 
concentrated on trends in Latin America 
from his vantage point here in Wash- 
ington and in 1963 was the runner-up for 
the Raymond Clapper Award for his 
early reporting on the presence of Soviet 
missiles in Cuba. 

His article follows: 

[From the San Diego Union, Feb. 19, " 1964] 
EXILES LOSING HOPE FOR FREE CUBA 
(By Charles Keely) 


The Cuban exiles’ hopes for a free Cuba are 
fading under the Johnson administration. 
There had been cautious optimism in exile 
circles that Mr. Johnson would untie some 
of the restrictive quarantines imposed on 
militant exile groups by President Kennedy. 
These included the banning of all pirate 
raoa and arms running to guerrillas inside 
ba. 

But President Johnson appears equally 
firm in his policy to limit all but U.S.-sanc- 
tioned operations against Fidel Castro. 

At least one militant refugee group is 
reliably reported to be carrying out infre- 
quent—about one a month—attacks on their 
homeland. The or tion, known as 
“Mambises,” is said to operate out of Central 
America. 

But other exile action groups are still be- 
ing handcuffed. Federal agents appre- 
hended a 50-foot boat with 16 refugees 
aboard on January 12 off Key West, Fla. 
The armed boat, manned by anti-Castro 
rebels, was boarded by a U.S. Coast Guard 
cutter and returned to port. 

Exile sources say the 16, members of a 
group called “Commandos Autenticos,” were 
all trained by the U.S. Army at Fort Jackson, 
S.C. The rebels were carrying food, shoes, 
boots, and other equipment to guerrillas in 
Cuba's Escambray Mountains. 

Exiles point with bitter irony to the fact 
that while a search is still being made for 
their agents off the Florida coast, a Califor- 
nia fisherman, Denys Lee Kirby, 22, recently 
sailed a stolen shrimp boat to Cuba un- 
molested and defected. 

In addition, there are growing reports of 
economic advances being made in Cuba 
which have all but obliterated the Ken- 
nedy-Johnson policy of driving Castro to his 
knees with a trade embargo. 

Increased Western trade with Cuba and 
high world-market prices for Castro's sugar 
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have apparently coupled to ease many of 
Cuba's critical shortages. 

Indeed, exiles report Cuba’s restaurants 
are again filling up and offer good selections 
of food. Other items, virtually unavailable 
6 months ago, are back on store shelves or 
obtainable through the black market, exiles 
say. 

Anti-Castro rebel activity has been nearly 
exhausted, exile intelligence sources report. 
Communist bloc technical services are be- 
ginning to pay off in sugar refining and other 
agricultural areas. What the Russians can- 
not provide for Castro, he is now obtaining 
from U.S. allies. 

Exiles claim under-the-table payments to 
refugee organizations are still heavy, but 
most are limited to propaganda programs. 

In short, Cuban exiles believe the 90 miles 
to their homeland is getting longer every day. 


Faulty Approach to Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr, DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of President Johnson’s proposals which 
has received considerable attention is the 
recommendation that we change the 
overtime provisions of our present 
wage-hour law. 

If the mail being received in my office 
is typical of that being received by other 
Members, there is considerable doubt of 
the wisdom, as well as the timing of the 
suggestion, 

One of the first editorial comments of 
the year from a publication in my dis- 
trict appeared in the Sunday, February 
23 edition of the Chicago Heights Star, 
which I place into the Recorp at this 
point, believing it to be a calm, con- 
structive analysis of many aspects of the 
overtime payment debate. 

The editorial follows: 

As WX See Ir: FAULTY APPROACH TO PROBLEM 

Attempts to cut deeply into the problem 
of unemployment deserve the most sympa- 
thetic attention of all who might be able to 
contribute toward its solution. It is dis- 
tressing to reflect that even in times of high 
prosperity many good people have difficulty 
finding a job. 

Nevertheless, those who believe that we 
can legislate our way out of the predica- 
ment through such devices as double time 
for overtime work would be well advised to 
consider all aspects of the proposed panacea. 

The expectation of the plan's proponents, 
apparently, is that overtime work would be 
greatly diminished by this regulation, giv- 
ing way to new Jobs, But would it? Surely, 
if It were practical to convert the extra work 
into new jobs, that would be done now to 
avoid paying time and one-half for extra 
hours. 

It is more likely that some employers 
would be forced to pay the extra overtime 
wage, resulting in higher prices for their 
products or services, provided it did not ren- 
der them noncompetitive. 

In many instances, it can be anticipated, 
overtime workers would be replaced by 
moonlighters“ working at straight time, or 
greater efforts would be made to eliminate 
after-hours operations. The results of these 
developments might be more serious than 
all of the others combined. 
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Human nature being what it is, we can 
assume that many workers are committed 
to time payments and even mortgages geared 
to overtime pay. The effect of repossessions 
and foreclosures on the not to 
mention the individuals involved, should be 
taken into account while studying the pros 
and cons of the Federal proposal on over- 
time. 

We don't think there is a simple answer 
to the unemployment question. 

We do believe, however, that sensible first 
steps can be taken without fear that the cure 
will be worse than the disease. A tremen- 
dously important first step is one such as 
that. undertaken by welfare officials—the 
training of unskilled workers for Jobs that 
are or might be available. There just isn’t 
any way to open up employment oppor- 
tunities for persons who can't qualify in the 
first place. 

Second, every effort should be made to 
expand and solidify the economy with a view 
to making more jobs available for those who 
do qualify. It is not a simple method, but 
it is more durable than the dubious short- 
cut now under consideration. 


Presidential Succession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, much 
comment has been made recently about 
weaknesses in our presidential succession 
laws. As an obvious example, we now 
have no Vice President. It has been 
pointed out, legitimately, I think, that 
we are taking a risk in leaving that of- 
fice vacant, particularly in this era where 
disaster and tragedy in many forms 
could upset our top leadership structure. 

Mademoiselle magazine has made a 
very intelligent and lively discussion of 
this and other problems concerning the 
Vice Presidency in an editorial in its 
March issue. I am inserting this in the 
Recorp, with hopes that my colleagues 
will find its ideas interesting and useful: 

THE '64 QUESTION 

In this year of 1964, as in every election 
year, we may be electing two Presidents. We 
know now, in the spring that it can happen 
here, that our heritage of violence persists; 
and that 20th century pressures on the Pres- 
ident are such that his physical survival, in 
good health, is chancy. Will we remember it 
this summer and have the wisdom to nomi- 
nate men for the Vice Presidency whom we 
would be proud to have as President should 
the unhappy need arise? 

“The Vice Presidency,” writes historian 
Clinton Rossiter, “is one of our oldest prob- 
lems,” (And certainly from John Adams to 
Lyndon Johnson the men who have held 
that office have shared but one common emo- 
tion; frustration.) The reality of vice pres- 
idential importance,” adds Rossiter, “has 
generally loomed far more prominently in the 
Nation's political consciousness than the 
Possibility of a succession to the Presidency,” 
consequently, “the real danger of the power- 
less Vice Presidency is * * * that it is rarely 
Occupied by a man for whom a majority of 
the people would have voted as a candidate 
tor the Presidency.“ 

This is our dilemma: given our current 
Place in the world, an inferior candidate is 
no longer a thinkable solution. It might 
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endanger our safety and would surely fill our 
allies with dismay. Yet under our system, 
the official importance of the Vice President 
is inevitable because—to restate the truism— 
only one man can be President at a time. 

The office has, thanks to the wisdom of 
recent Presidents (beginning with President 
Truman), gained stature in recent years. 
Vice Presidents Nixon and Johnson both 
undertook important good will tours abroad 
and special assignments at home. But essen- 
tially, the man who accepts a Vice Presiden- 
tial candidacy must resign himself, willingly, 
to the role of perpetual understudy. On 
Broadway, the understudy is not another 
star; he is an extra who must patiently go 
through his small, daily routines, ready for 
the breaks but not expecting them. Today, 
at least, the Vice President is kept informed 
of important matters in pr d keep- 
ing abreast is a task in itself. (Never again 
must a Vice President succeed to office, as 
President Truman did, unaware of anything 
as portentous as the atom bomb.) None- 
theless, for a first-rate man who has exercised 
actual power or control—a Senator or Gov- 
ernor—sitting on the sidelines and wonder- 
ing whether he could do it better must be 
galling, Yet the Vice Presidency requires 
precisely this quality of gallant restraint. 
When: President Johnson accepted the Vice 
Presidency in 1960, some of his supporters 
expressed surprise and wonder that a man 
of his influence should allow himself to be 
benched for the duration. Today the Nation 
can only be grateful. 

This brings us to the theory and practice 
of ticket balancing. Under our system, the 
Vice President’s chief value, in the eyes of 
the politicians, is a votegetter. The Vice 
President has habitually been expected to 
compensate for any political deficiencies of 
the Presidential candidate and/or to bring 
any dissidents into the party fold. Although 
the notion sounds sensible, the TV show 
“That Was the Week That Was” recently 
reduced it to the ultimate absurdity, Dis- 
cussing a running mate for President John- 
son, one character said that we needed a 
northerner from the industrial East; a liberal 
(Johnson is reputed to be more conservative 
than Kennedy—as yet unproved); an isola- 
tionist (the President is an Internationalist) ; 
a bachelor (the President is married and has 
two daughters), and an alcoholic (the Presi- 
dent is not a heavy drinker). 

‘We hope the point is taken to heart. For 
as former Vice President Nixon recently told 
Mile, “The time has passed in the United 
States when we can afford the luxury of so- 
called ticket balancing in selecting our can- 
didates for Vice President.” But when the 
time comes this summer, will the top brass 
in both parties think responsibly about a 
Vice Presidential nominee? 

The compensatory theory is valid as a 
short-range campaign strategy, perhaps. 
But the fact that it has been nothing but a 
campaign strategy all these years speaks vol- 
umes about the low estate of the Vice Presi- 
dency. When one thinks of it, why should 
the Vice President be the exact opposite of 
the President? What good is it going to do? 
If the President is a liberal and the Vice 
President a conservative, if the President is 
an intellectual and the Vice President a 
pragmatist, if the Vice President's whole 
view of international affairs, domestic poli- 
cies, personal inclinations are directly op- 
posed to those of the President, how are they 
going to communicate? All too often they 
haven't, The Vice President, by courtesty, 
now sits in Cabinet meetings and on the 
National Security Council, but only to keep 
himself informed, not to contribute except 
deferentially, on occasion. He may be help- 
ful with Congress, although he has no real 
power, no patronage, no capacity to logroll. 
Yet, if he were more carefully attuned to the 
President, the Vice President might well 
contribute heavily in the way, say, that Rob- 
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ert Kennedy contributed so conspicuously 
to his brother's administration. 

The campaign lasts about 4 months. The 
Presidential term lasts, hopefully, 4 years. 
Surely the longer interval is the one that 
should be filled to best advantage. This is 
not to suggest that the Vice President should 
not be a good campaigner. Of course, he 
should. We merely wish to note here that 
ticket balancing has every disadvantage. In 
fact, it is one of the world’s greatest confi- 
dence games. Comforting sentiments uttered 
from a campaign train by a Vice Presidential 
candidate are but soughings of the wind if 
they happen to diverge from the fundamental 
Philosophies of the Presidential candidate 
(though the divergences will be carefully 
coated over during the campaign). How- 
ever, when you stop and reflect that the 
Vice President, if elected, will not be in there 
pitching for his own particular philosophy 
but will be bound to support the President, 
then ticket balancing becomes 

If a President dies in office, surely a ma- 
jority of the electorate, which presumably 
chose him for his policies and attitudes, 
would prefer to see those policies maintained, 
at least until the next election. Clearly, a 
Vice President who is in harmony with the 
President is far better able to carry for- 
ward than one who Is at total variance with 
him. Thus, the Vice President should first 
and foremost be a man who could step into 
the Presidency with a minimum of frictional 
transition. Everyone both here and abroad 
would know approximately where they 
stood; namely, in the same place as before. 
(On the other hand, if the Vice President 
happened to come from a different part of 
the country, have a different religion, all well 
and good.) 

Considering that death and disability are 
increasingly a fact of current political life, 
we concur with Mr. Rossiter: “It would be 
reassuring to know that from this time for- 
ward neither party would nominate a man 
to the second office who had not been con- 
sidered seriously for the first.” Further- 
more, as both the two-term amendment and 
the growth of the office itself have helped 
to place an incumbent Vice President in the 
logical line of succession to an outgoing 
President, each party must recognize that 
it is potentially choosing two Presidents in 
any case. 

Above all, we urge that ticket balancing 
be expunged from the national conscious- 
ness (or at least relegated to the subcon- 
scious). Now is the time to rethink the 
Vice Presidency. We must stop applauding 
the diversity between presidential and vice- 
presidential candidates and rejoice, instead, 
in their sameness. A Vice President can only 
raise the stature of the office, and his own 
prestige, at the will and pleasure of the 
President. If there is no rapport, the Vice 
President will have little chance to distin- 
guish himself in the councils of the admin- 
istration, and the country may well be the 
poorer. 


Mr. Speaker, I am also inserting an- 
other Mademoiselle editorial which dis- 
cussed the results of a “midget poll” by 
the magazine. Mademoiselle asked its 
Staffers, a group including many bright 
young ladies, what they would like to 
see Congress enact in 1964. This fine 
magazine said it respectfully submitted 
the results of this informal poll for Con- 
gress to consider: 

MADEMOISELLE's PLATFORM: AN APPEAL - 

TO THE 89TH CONGRESS 

Mademoiselle’s staff is made up of in- 
dividuals from all parts of the country and 
of various political faiths, ages, races, re- 
ligions, With this election year very much 
on our mind, we asked only the younger 
staffers (thinking their views would come 
closest to our readership) for a list of bills 
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they would most like to see Congress enact 
in 1964. Admittedly, the very nature and 
speed of this midget poll did not permit 
much weighing of pro and con. Admittedly, 
a young staff on a publication dedicated to 
young women might be expected to strike 
an idealistic note. (Ah, youth, it’s wonder- 
ful.) Still, and for the record, other than a 
few, small, dissenting voices, here are the 
top five bills this well-educated bright, in- 
their-early-twenties segment would put be- 
fore Congress: 

1. Passage of the civil rights bill (97 per- 
cent in favor). 

2. Reduction of income taxes for everyone. 

3. Federal ald to education (and/or tax 
deduction of college tuitions). 

4. Continuance of foreign aid. 

5. Amendment of the 1947 Presidential 
Succession Act. 

A sprinkling of votes came in strongly for 
Federal aid to the arts; for a cut in defense 
spending; for greater cooperation with the 
Soviet Union (this was not spelled out); for 
the enactment of the Dodd proposal to lim- 
it the sale of firearms; a law making the 
assassination of the President and Vice Pres- 
ident a Federal rather than State offense. 
A proposal was made that the labor unions 
come under the antitrust laws. And there 
were at least a dozen other matters our young 
women wanted brought before Congress (in- 
cluding the establishment of a domestic 
Peace Corps, repeal of the ban on prayers 
in public schools, the outlawing of profes- 
sional boxing, the enactment of medicare, 
and the dissemination of birth control in- 
formation). Nor did they forget Mlle's Open 
Letter to Congress" (March 1962) asking for 
the repeal of the excise tax on cosmetics, 
pocketbooks, and other such essentials. 
While we love to live in a man's world, this 
last, they feel, is a little too discriminatory. 
[N.B.: We should point out that our in- 
formal poll was taken before the Government 
report on cigarettes.] 

Gentlemen of the 89th Congress, we re- 
spectfully submit the thoughts of this mi- 
nute group of young women (who are, how- 
Their ideas—and 


doesn't have a moment to lose, our young 
readers have till November to cast the die. 

A final thought, on our editorial part, fol- 
lows. 


Cold War Students 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, in 
our quest for lasting world peace, the 
battle for men’s minds will no doubt 
prove in the long run to be as important 
as the maintenance or development of 


arms. 

The United States is rightfully in- 
creasing its program of education among 
foreign students, for the bringing of stu- 
dents to our country for study is a prime 
weapon in this battle. 

I am submitting for the consideration 
of the House two editorials from the 
Sunday Star-Bulletin and Advertiser of 
February 16, 1964, entitled “Cold War 
Students” and “More From Far East.” 

The second of these editorial points 
out that within the last 10 years the 
proportion of foreign students in the 
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United States from the Far East has 
risen from 23 percent to 37 percent. 

Hawaii is making a significant con- 
tribution to the Asian foreign student 
program through the East-West Center 
and the University of Hawaii's new aca- 
demic development plan, which stresses 
an orientation toward the Pacific and 
Asia. Hawaii, I am proud to note, is 
playing an important role in the cold 
war. 

The editorials follow: 

Corp War STUDENTS 


A sharp increase in the number of foreign 
students from underdeveloped countries at 
United States and Communist bloc colleges 
and universities points up a dramatic area 
of cold war rivalry. 

So far, all Communist countries combined 
trail the United States in the number of vis- 
iting students. 

Altogether, the Communist countries have 
15,000 to 20,000 students and technicians in 
training from underdeveloped countries. 

By comparison, the United States had more 
than 64,000 foreign students in the last aca- 
demic year—although many of these are 
from other Western countries. 

Even so, students in the United States 
from underdeveloped countries total well 
over 20,000. 

There is, of course, much more than mere 
numbers to the foreign student race between 
the Western and Communist worlds. 

The underdeveloped countries remain the 
key to much of the cold war, and both the 
East and West are competing to influence the 
leaders-to-be of those areas through schol- 
arships and education. 

A Los es Times Service report says 
that since 1960 the number of students going 
from Africa, Asia, and Latin America to study 
in Communist countries has more than 
tripled. 

The Russians are emphasizing Africa. 
They want to get and train the leaders— 
And they want 


Asian students number 2,000 'a year to 
Communist countries, and Latin America 
sends about 5,000 (2,000 from Cuba). 

The Communists, however, have run into 
trouble with some of the African students 
over racial discrimination. 

The U.S. program, as seen on the accom- 
panying chart, includes a great number of 
students from the Far East. Other areas 
that send us large numbers of foreign stu- 
dents include Latin America—more than 
11,000—the Near and Middle East, Europe, 
and Canada. Africa, while starting low, is 
showing rapid increases. 

The U.S. program is extensive and diffuse. 
Where the Russians can, if they wish, divert 
government funds to provide full scholar- 
ships and transportation to foreign students 
in countries they deem politically import- 
ant, the United States has a myriad of pro- 
grams—some Government, some private. 

Whether the United States likes it or not, 
the foreign student has become involved in 
the cold war politics. tI is assumed, and 
generally is true, that a foreign student in 
the United States will return to his country 
with a better understanding of us, and some 
goodwill. 

The Russians are not always so subtle, and 
push hard to convert the students into active 
Communists—or at least into sympathizers. 


Education and politics make a potent cold 
war mix. 
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More From Far East 


The tremendous increase in foreign stu- 
dents in the United States from the Far 
East over the past 10 years could have an 
important meaning to Hawali. 

The State’s vital and intimate interest in 
Asia—economically and culturally—is re- 
flected not only in our population but in our 
institutions as well. 

While the overall foreign student popu- 
lation of the United States has almost dou- 
bled over the past 10 years, a startling shift 
has been in the composition ot the foreign 
student group. 

In 1952-53, for example, Europe, Latin 
America, and the Far East each were repre- 
sented by 23 percent of the foreign students 
in the United States. 

Last year, however, the Far East's propor- 
tion of the foreign students leaped to 37 per- 
cent, while Europe's declined to 12 percent, 
and Latin America’s to 17 percent. 

Only Africa, increasing from 3 to 11 per- 
cent, showed a larger proportionate gain. 

A look at the top eight areas sending stu- 
dents to the United States last year is re- 
vealing. Canada, because of its closeness and 
language, is No.1. But after that, India, the 
Republic of China, and Japan are next. Iran 
is No. 5. 

Then it’s Korea, the Philippines, and Hong 
Kong. Six out of eight from Asia. 

This is made all the more pertinent when 
viewed in the growing role of the East-West 
Center, and the far-looking University of 
Hawaii's new academic development plan. 

The plan stresses an orientation toward 
the Pacific and Asia as a key to quality edu- 
cational development. 

Even with the university emphasis and the 
East-West Center, Hawaii will never actually 
educate great numbers of foreign stu- 
dents. (The university had 529 foreign stu- 
dents last year, and the East-West Center 
to the beginning of this school year—has 
had a total participation of 858 students, 
530 trainees, and 64 scholars.) 

It must remain for the mainland univer- 
sities to provide the bulk of the foreign stu- 
dent education. The leaders in foreign stu- 
dent education are universities like 
California, New York, Illinois, and Michigan. 

American-educated Asians are likely to 
8 their contacts with the United 

tes. 


Hawaii, with an orientation toward Asia, 
stands ready to participate in the growing 
commercial and cultural relationships. 


Will Johnson Debate With 
GOP Opponent? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the San Diego Independent of 
February 22-23, 1964: 

WILL JOHNSON DEBATE Wrra GOP OPPONENT? 
(By Ernie Kreiling) 

Hotitywoop.—As the political climate is 
warming up, greater interest is being gen- 
erated over the possibility of television de- 
bates between President Johnson and the 
Republican presidential candidate. 

Congress, however, is dragging its feet. 
In order to have network television debates 
of the kind that put Mr. Kennedy in the 
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White House, Congress must act to tem- 
porarily suspend section 315 of the Federal 
Communications Act, which, as it now 
stands, requires that all legally qualified 
candidates for political office be afforded 
equal time and opportunity to present their 
ideas, 

This would mean as many as 14 separate 
candidates demanding the same opportunity 
for a series of debates as would be available 
to the Republican and Democratic candi- 
dates. 

But where is that legislative action now? 
It's smothered deep in one of Congress in- 
scrutable committees, One columnist spec- 


ulated that the Democratic committee chair- 


man is purposely sitting on it until he 
learns whether or not President Johnson 
wants to stand in public debate with his 
Republican adversary. 

President Kennedy had, of course, com- 
mitted himself to such debates, a commit- 
ment not binding on Mr. Johnson. So, it 
is reasoned, if President Johnson decides to 
shy away from the debates—and there are 
many hazards in it for an incumbent—his 
Democratic Congress might then bottle up 
the necessary legislation, thereby 
some of the onus from the President's re- 
luctance. 

The networks, of course, are anxious to go 
ahead with plans, and there's little doubt 
but that the American public is assuming 
that such debates are forever a part of the 
American scene. Congress, however, is un- 
certain and action on the bill to remove 
this limiting section of the Communica- 
tion Act will probably be stalled until as 
late as possible. 

But with luck, Congress will act, and, 
again, with luck, the format of such debates 
will be more meaningful than they were last 
time when newsmen were largely respon- 
sible for deciding what subjects were dis- 
cussed. 


In order to come up with a truly signifi- 
cant format, NBO last year granted to the 
American Political Science Association funds 
to conduct an independent study to deter- 
mine the best format for such personal con- 
frontations. The committee studying the 
problem is composed of respected scholars 
of public affairs and communications. Their 
recommendation, though not binding on 
anyone, will undoubtedly be given serious 
consideration by the candidates and net- 
works involved. 

NBC deserves considerable credit for mak- 
ing such a study possible. 


Commercial and Educational Television 
Coexist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 
IN THE 5 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 


pendix of the Recorp the following re- 


Marks by the Honorable Frederick W. 
Ford, Commissioner of the Federal 
Communications Committee, made be- 
fore the Philadelphia Branch of Ameri- 
can Women in Radio & Television on 
February 18, 1964. 

Because of the timeliness of Mr. Ford’s 
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remarks, I commend them to my col- 


leagues: 

COMMERCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 
CoErxist 

(Address by Commissioner Frederick W. 


Ford, Federal Communications Commis- 

sion; before the Philadelphia Branch of 

American Women in Radio & Televi- 

sion, Philadalphia, Pa., February 18, 1964) 

The technical art of television has a long 
history and utilizes the contributions made 
by the inventive genius of many men going 
back perhaps as far as 1884 when Paul 
Nipkow, a German, patented a scanning disk 
for transmitting pictures by wireless. By 
1927 progress in the art had been made to 
a point that Herbert Hoover, then Secretary 
of Commerce, participated in an experi- 
mental television program sent by wire be- 
tween New York and Washington by the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

In 1928, a few broadcast stations were 
experimenting with television. These few 
experimenters grew to 17 experimental tele- 
vision stations by 1937. President Roose- 
velt was seen on television in 1939 when he 
opened the World’s Fair in New York and in 
1940 the Republican and Democratic con- 
ventions were first televised. 

On April 30, 1941 the Commission author- 
ized commercial television operations to 
start July 1, of that year. WNBT, New York 
was awarded the first grant of a construc- 
tion permit looking toward regular operation 
which brought into existence our commer- 
cial television service. By May, 1942, 10 
commercial television stations were on the 
air, 6 of which continued to provide sery- 
ice during the war. In 1945 the Commission 
allocated 13 VHF channels to television, 
(later reduced to 12), and resumed normal 
processing of applications; however, by Sep- 
tember 30, 1948 it became necessary to stop 
additional station authorizations because 
of interference problems that had developed 
and because it became increasingly evident 
that the few available VHF channels were 
inadequate to provide a truly nationwide 
competitive television service. 

There were 108 stations on the air at that 
time and approximately 1,500,000 television 
receivers in the hands of the public. This 
number was to increase to approximately 
16 million when the so-called “freeze” order 
was lifted nearly 5 years later. 

On April 14, 1952, the Commission issued 
its sixth report and order adding 70 UHF 
channels to the 12 VHF channels then in 
use and adopting an assignment table mak- 
ing more than 2,000 channel assignments 
(over 1,400 UHF and over 500 VHF) to nearly 
1,300 communities throughout the United 
States, including 242 (02 VHF and 162 UHF) 
assignments for noncommercial educational 
use (about 12 percent) which has now been 
increased to 348 (109 VHF and 239 UHF). 

You will recall that the late Commissioner 
Frieda B. Hennock in her detailed separate 
views on that report concurred in the edu- 
cational reservations but dissented from the 

insofar as it failed to make more 
adequate and proper provision for educa- 
tional stations. 

Thus, to the commercial televi- 
sion system established in 1941 and held in 
check until 1952, were added reservations 
for education far short of the number nec- 
essary for an adequate nationwide educa- 
tional television system. 

In that same year on July 23, 1952, the 
Commission made a grant of its first non- 
commercial television construction permit to 
Kansas State College of Agriculture and Ap- 
plied Science (KSAC-TV) at Manhattan, 
Kans. On May 25, 1953, KUHT of the Uni- 
versity of Houston, Tex., went on the air 
and our educational television system began 
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its coexistence with the commercial televi- 
sion system. An outstanding example of 
their previous relationship was, of course, 
right here in Philadelphia where the TV 
“School of the Air” used as a part of the reg- 
ular curriculum in the classroom began oper- 
ation in 1949 and where the TV “University 
of the Air” began its operation in 1951 on 
station WFIL. 

As was anticipated, the growth of educa- 
tional television has been much slower than 
commercial television. I became a member 
of the Commission a little more than 5 years 
after this report and order was adopted. At 
that time there were 475 commercial televi- 
sion and 24 educational television stations on. 
the air. There was great concern over the 
failure of UHF to become an integrated part 
of our system, and the Commission was di- 
vided on what should be done about the 
UHF-VHF problem. Needless to say, unless 
channels already in use by commercial sta- 
tions were to be withdrawn, most of the ex- 
pansion of educational television would 
have to take place in the UHF portion of the 
allocation if an adequate nationwide system 
were ever to be developed. This withdrawal 
appeared highly unlikely since the public had 
invested millions of dollars in television re- 
ceivers (which now number approximately 
60 million) in order to receive commercial 
programs, The tremendous nationwide audi- 
ences were developed by commercial interests. 
It could not be assumed that educational pro- 
grams would hold that audience for its pro- 
grams in competition with other attractions 
to which the population devotes its leisure 
time, nor continue to stimulate the mass pro- 
duction of receivers at a comparatively low 
price. Commercial television appears to me, 
therefore, to be essential to educational tele- 
vision in maintaining the huge audience po- 
tential from which educational television 
will draw its share. 

About 1960, I received the impression that 
educators were approaching the Commission 
concerning their problems with hat in hand, 
so to speak. This was a little appalling to 
me. When I was a growing boy, my father, 
an aggressive educator and an experienced 
practical politician was head of the. school 
system in West Virginia. I had seen him 
win tough legislative battles with the aid 
of ad hoc coalitions in order to get a proper 
share of the tax dollar for education. 

In December of 1958, I undertook an ex- 


program to solve the problem. At that time 
I was advised by my technical advisers 
against recommending an all-channel re- 
ceiver law. However, they reversed their 
opinions later, and on February 11, 1959, I 
recommended to my colleagues a bill which I 
played a major part in drafting to give the 
Commission authority to require that all tele- 
vision receivers shipped in interstate com- 
merce be equipped to receive all channels, I 
described the need for such legislation in de- 
tail to the Institute for Education by Radio- 
Television at Columbus, Ohio, in May of that 
year. During the period I was chairman in 
1960, a bill for this purpose was introduced 
in Congress at the request of the Commission. 
I was very pleased to see a modification of 
8 finally enacted into law on July 10, 

In 1960, I was given a subject for another 
address to the institute but not on the topic 
uppermost in my mind which was this seem- 
ing reluctance of educators to battle for 
frequencies and the urgent need for a na- 
tionwide survey of the channel assignments 
needed in order to establish an adequate 
nationwide system of educational television 
to be presented to the Commission with a 
militant demand for the assignments. This 
was a task which Miss Hennock had urged. 
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the Commission to undertake in 1952, but 
which from my observations in retrospect, 
the Commission was ill prepared to do. I 
asked for an opportunity to present his idea 
which was given to me at a luncheon meet- 
ing of the Institute in 1960, Leonard Marks, 
the general counsel for the institute, told 
me at the conclusion of my remarks that the 
board had agreed to undertake the survey I 
requested. 

As you know, this survey was completed 
under a contract with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in November 
1961, and formally presented to the Com- 
mission in October of 1963 recommending 
1,197 assignments for educational television. 

On October 24, 1963, the Commission is- 
sued its Notice of Proposed Rulemaking in 
docket No. 14229, proposing to reserve 703 
assignments (99 VHF and 604 UHF) for edu- 
cational television. The major difference 
between the recommendation of the Na- 
tional Association of Educational Broad- 
casters arid the Commission’s proposal is in 
the number of assignments to each city. 
Moreover, the Commission in docket No, 
14744 on July 25, 1963, allocated the band 
2500 to 2690 Mc/s for the new Instructional 
Television Fixed Service. This service has 
also come into existence by the recent grant 
of 3 construction permits and an antic- 
ipated 100 more in 1964, and offers school 
systems an opportunity to use multiple 
channels to serve their various school loca- 
tions. The time for reply comments on the 
proposal for additional broadcast channel 
reservations has been extended to April 3, 
1964, all of which must be considered in 
reaching our conclusion on the proper num- 
ber of assignments to be made. A final 
assignment table reserving a sufficient num- 
ber of channels for an adequate nationwide 
system of educational television should be 
adopted sometime after that date. In the 
meantime, we are proceeding with the proc- 
essing of educational television applications 
with the stipulation that a different channel 
may be substituted if necessary to comply 
with the new table when it is adopted, 

Meanwhile, a third and very important bill 
introduced by Senator Warren G. Macnu- 
SON, of the State of Washington, which had 
been pending in the for some time, 
was enacted into law on July 10, 1962. This 
law authorized appropriations (through 
matching grants) to assist In the construc- 
tion of educational television broadcast 
facilities. Thus, the three-cornered foun- 
dation for the development of educational 
television begun in 1959 is almost completed. 
That is: the 1962 all-channel receiver law; 
the 1961 survey of needs and 1963 proposed 
rulemaking for the reservation of adequate 
channels for educational television; and the 
1962 law authorizing Federal funds to assist 
in the construction of educational broadcast 
facilities. 

It is interesting to note that there are now 
86 operating educational stations serving a 
potential of 110 million viewers in 38 States 
compared with 567 operating commercial 
stations serving 98 percent of the population 
of the country. Over 7 million students use 
educational television as a part of their daily 
activity. Approximately 5,000 persons are 
employed directly in educational television, 
There are approximately 27 construction per- 
mits for stations outstanding and 28 appli- 
cations for improved facilities or new sta- 
tions on file. Capital investment in 
educational television is approximately $40 
million with annual operating costs of the 
existing 86 stations of approximately $20 
million. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has received 55 applications for 
matching grants since this program got un- 
derway in July 1963, and has authorized 11 
grants-in-aid to date. 
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The story of the coming into existence of 
educational television would not be com- 
plete without paying special attention to the 
existing commercial broadcasters who have 
contributed millions of dollars and encour- 
agement to educational television facilities. 
For example, the American Broadcasting Co. 
has contributed $250,000 to the station in 
New York and thousands of dollars in pro- 
grams and equipment to this and other sta- 
tions. The Columbia Broadcasting System 
in the past 6 years has contributed in cash 
and equipment to stations in Boston, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, and other cities in excess of 
$1,500,000 in addition to programs of sub- 
stantial value. The National Broadcasting 
Co. has contributed at least $700,000 in cash 
and $150,000 in equipment to various edu- 
cational facilities as well as program mate- 
rial valued at $800,000 which was not used 
on the network. 

Many independent stations have also con- 
tributed large sums of cash to struggling 
educational television stations such as the 
gifts of thousands of dollars by Metro- 
Media. 

Thus, the existing commercial television 
interests have heen generous in helping the 
educational television system into existence, 
Almost every State has an official body re- 
sponsible for the development of educational 
broadcasting and it appears that we are now 
on the threshold of a breakthrough to an 
adequate nationwide educational television 
system. 

Finally, I think we can conclude that com- 
mercial television and educational television 
are complementary. I do not think that it 
is being sentimental to conclude also that 
commercial and educational television need 
each other and the public needs them both. 
Certainly, up to this time, in order to exist 
at all, educational television has had to 
coexist. I suspect that this situation will 
continue for the foreseeable future. I would, 
therefore, urge all educators to keep criticism 
of their good friends—the commercial tele- 
vision system—constructive when other mass 
mediums which do not contribute to your 
cause in such a practical way are having a 
field day of criticism at the expense of the 
commercial television system. In this way, 
I am sure you will be aided in growing into 
an indispensable part of the warp and woof 
of American life, and thrive in this friendly 
but critical coexistence—all in furtherance of 
the public interest, convenience, and neces- 
sity. 


Columnist Fears We Are Being Victim- 
ized by Pacifist Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 7, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
indeed concern among many Americans 
that the policies being followed by our 
national leadership may be ripening us 
for a final takeover by the Communist 
bloc. Some of this thinking is expressed 
in a column by George Todt, in the Los 
Anglese Herald Examiner. I include Mr. 
Todt's column here in the hope it may 
arouse more interest in the adoption of a 
firm and understandable foreign policy 
which will make clear to our enemies and 
our allies that the United States has the 
means and the will to protect our free- 
doms. The column follows: 
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BITING THE HAND THAT 
(By George Todt) 

“The primary task of U.S. Armed Forces 
is to protect American lives and property.“ 
Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, U.S. Air Force. 

Recently Paramount Studios in Hollywood 
showed me a preview of a frightening soon- 
to-be-released film called “Seven Days in 
May.“ an authentic version of the contro- 
versial book of the same name by authors 
Charles W. Bailey Il and Fletcher Knebel. 

This motion picture is extremely well 
done—almost devilishly so, in fact—but it 
is frightening because it downgrades the 
military officers of our Republic and labels 
them potential traitors. 


TREATY WITH RUSS 


This is sheer poppycock to those in the 
know because the American officer corps 
throughout our armed services is the most 
loyal and dedicated in the history of any 
nation, past or present. 

According to the plot, laid sometime in the 
future, the Chairman of the U.S. Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in Washington plots to take over the 
Government from a weak-kneed President— 
and almost succeeds. 

The reason? Well, President Jordan Ly- 
man (Fredric March) has just concluded an 
idiotic universal disarmament treaty with 
the dear old Soviet Union—perhaps by exec- 
utive agreement—and his popularity rating 
has sunk to an all-time low of 29 percent 
yet on the liberal leftwing Gallup poll. 

THE REAL PURPOSE 

At this point, fearing the worst, the Air 
Force four-star general—frankly correspond- 
ing to Gen. Curtis E. LeMay at this time—de- 
cides to stage a treasonable revolt with the 
best of good intentions. 

Somehow slick-talking Burt Lancaster has 
all the Joint Chiefs eating out of his hand, 
plus rable rousers, plus the fickle public. 

But just in the nick of time, loyal Marine 
Col, Kirk Douglas finks out on his general in 
the Pentagon, squeals to March—and the 
Jig's up. 

See this film. It's techniques are most 
revealing. 

After watching Lancaster, March, and 
Douglas go through their paces, I was re- 
minded of other motion pictures in the con- 
tinuing skein: Stanley Kramer's “On the 
Beach“; “Advise and Consent”; “The Ugly 
American,” and Dr. Strangelove.” 

It seems to me the real purpose behind 
these offerings may be to convince the public 
of the "Fail-Safe" unreliability of our ofi- 
cials in Government—particularly in the 
armed services. Why? 

Perhaps if we become conyinced the mili- 
tary leaders are not to be trusted with our 
security, we will shop elsewhere. 

Where? Well, why not try peace through 
law and world government? We could throw 
away our nuclear bombs and other arma- 
ments, trust the encroaching Reds to do the 
same, and then—peace—it’s wonderful, 

There is just one fly in this particular oint- 
ment, however. Just how far can we trust 
the amoral, cheating Communist leaders? 
Since the blackguard Lenin came to power in 
1917, the Soviet Union has broken 62 of 64 
major agreements made with us. 


BOLSTER OUR AIR FORCE 


What does it behoove our Republic to make 
a treaty with a calculating liar who will 
break his word before the day is over if it 
pleases him to do so? 

Those with the spunk of a defeated Neville 
(peace in our time) Chamberlain in these 
modern days may think that the road to 
world peace lies in “agreements”—read ap- 
peasements“ here—with Communist leaders. 
But they seldom keep thelr word. Why 
bother? 

Our real peace hope is the U.S. Air Force. 
Let's upgrade this instrument ot peace with 
some new bombers. 
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Steel Industry Seeks Fair Competition 
Standards From Present Administra- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, I am submitting for the RECORD, 
the excellent statement of Leslie B. 
Worthington, president of the United 
States Steel Corp., before the Trade In- 
formation Committee of the office of the 
Special Representative for Trade Nego- 
tiations, of the Executive Office of the 
President, at Washington, D.C. 

I rise to point out the injustice and 
loss being caused to our U.S. steel in- 
dustry, and the steelworkers of America, 
by the present administration in Wash- 
ington permitting large scale dumping 
of surplus foreign steel and steel products 
on the U.S. market, 

If the administration administered the 
U.S. Anti-Dumping Act legislation in ac- 
cordance with the intent of Congress, the 
U.S. steel industry would be able to com- 
pete fairly with its foreign competitors in 
the domestic U.S. steel market. 

The U.S. steel industry is being severely 
injured by the failure and neglect of the 
administration to prevent concerted 
dumping of foreign steel, wire, rod, 
sheets, and many steel products on the 
US. domestic market. 

This unwarranted dumping of foreign 
steel has resulted in depressing our 
domestic steel production, and reduction 
of our U.S. steel mill operating rate. The 
foreign steel dumping is causing layoffs, 
unemployment and a substantial loss of 
jobs for our steelworkers of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and the United States. 

The above-mentioned statement fol- 
lows: 

STATEMENT OF LESLIE B. WORTHINGTON 

I welcome this chance to discuss with 
you the opportunities and Obstacles which I 
believe confront our Government and the 
steel industry in achieving further freedom 
of world trade. 

In our company, we believe in free trade 
under equally fair competitive conditions. 
We recognize, however, that unfair and de- 
structive trade practices, such as dumping, 
must be eliminated before free trade between 
the United States and foreign nations in 
steel products can be realized. 

Given a competitive climate that is fair to 
all, we believe we can successfully meet the 
serlous competitive problems that now face 
us in markets abroad and at home; but such 
a climate in steel mill products simply does 
not exist in the world today. 

To keep our products competitive is our 
responsibility as a steel producer. But to 
keep a competitive climate that is fair is 
something that only Government can do. 

Thus, the representatives of our Govern- 
ment at the trade negotiations should seek 
voluntary agreement that will eliminate un- 
fair methods which restrict and impede com- 
petition and will, at the same time, encour- 
age constructive practices that will promote 
world trade. 

Only our Government is in a position to 
eliminate destructive trade practices in steel 
products; and we would think that Govern- 
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ment would undertake to do this, not alone 
because in this country we believe in fair 
competition, but also because of the impor- 
tance of the domestic steel industry to the 
economic well-being of the United States. 

The importance of a vital steel industry 
to our Nation in wartime has been very 
well demonstrated on three occasions during 
my lifetime. The im of the indus- 
try to our national economy in peacetime 
can, I believe, be demonstrated by reference 
to a very few representative data. 

There are more than 500,000 employees of 
the American steel industry engaged in the 
production and distribution of steelmill 
products. Many thousand more are em- 
ployed in the mining, „and trans- 
portation of raw materials, in the fabrica- 
tion of the mill products, and in related in- 
dustries. 

The payrolls of the American steel pro- 
ducers in 1963 ‘exceeded $4 billion, 

There are steel plants in some 300 dif- 
ferent communities in this country and each 
of them contributes to the economic welfare 
of the community in which it is located. 

Taxes paid by the steel companies in 1962 
to local, State, and Federal governments ex- 
ceeded the sum of their net profits and 
amounted to more than $743 million, 

During the post-World War II period, 
the American steel industry has averaged 
nearly $1 billion a year in capital expendi- 
tures. Such expenditures in 1964 are ex- 
pected to reach $114 billion. 

Steelmill products are the raw material 
for a host of manufacturing industries in 
the United States. It has been estimated 
that nearly one-third of total man-hours in 
manufacturing are devoted to the further 
fabricating of steelmill products into end- 
use articles, 

That a healthy and progressive steel in- 
dustry is essential to the economy and de- 
fense of this country cannot, I believe, be 
seriously questioned. 

No doubt our Government has a consid- 
erable stake in the well-being of the steel in- 
dustry and, because that well-being is now 
under serious challenge—and under circum- 
stances with which only our Government 
can cope—I believe the problem should be 
made clear at this time. 

These circumstances actually arise out of 
the tremendous postwar, worldwide growth 
in steel production. Table 30 of the brief 
we have filed with the committee shows that 
in 1930, 25 nations produced steel and, of 
the total production of 100 million ingot 
tons, the United States produced about 44 
percent. 

Following the end of World War I—in 
1946—30 nations were producing steel, and 
the United States produced about 54 percent 
of it. However, 16 years later—in 1962—55 
nations were producing steel and, out of 
nearly 395 million tons of steel ingots poured 
in that year, the United States produced just 
under 25 percent. 

It is estimated that by 1965, 71 nations 
will be producing steel and many of the new- 
comers can be expected to add to the chaos 
that exists in the export markets of the 
world. 

Since the close of World War H. our Gov- 
ernment has provided the money to build, 
modernize, or expand 179 different foreign 
steel plants. According to the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of August 22, 1963, this money 
has reached the astonishing total of $1,735 
million. By way of contrast, the American 
steel producer has been able to expand and 
improve his own steel mill facilities through 
his ability to pay his own way—and without 
direct help of any kind from his Govern- 
ment. 

The view is sometimes expressed that at 
least some of the nations which have built or 
are planning steel plants could better invest 
in agriculture or other development that 
would contribute more significantly to the 
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improvement of the living standards of their 
people. However this may be, the fact re- 
mains that many nations continue to be suc- 
cessful in raising the large sums necessary 
for the installation or expansion of steel 
plants—notwithstanding that the plants now 
in operation around the world, to say noth- 
ing of plants now building or in the planning 
stage, have the capacity to produce steel far 
in excess of the world's present requirements. 

It is this foreign steel excess capacity and 
its utilization to flood world markets with 
dumped steel that has created the problem 
which I believe must be the concern of our 
Government. 

It seems to be true that, in every foreign 
country which has a steel industry, the gov- 
ernment assists in building an export trade. 
Such assistance would account for the prac- 
tice that appears generally to be followed in 
foreign nations of operating steel mills so as 
to earn foreign exchange, to bring the export- 
import trade into balance, and to serve other 
political considerations. 

In the major foreign steel-producing na- 
tions, the requirements of the domestic mar- 
ket are generally supplied at prices which 
the steel producers jointly seek to stabilize— 
usually with the aid of their government. 
Since there is an excess of steel-producing 
capacity in these nations, the remaining pro- 
duction, not absorbed in the domestic mar- 
ket, is then dumped in the export market at 
whatever prices it will bring. To the extent 
that the foreign steel producer is able to 
cover his fixed charges out of his domestic 
sales, he is then in a position to price his 
export sales on his incremental costs. By 
marke’ his excess production in this way, 
he is able to utilize a labor force which either 
the law or local practice causes him to main- 
tain, regardless of the need for their sery- 
ices; and he is also able to earn foreign ex- 
change for his government and to serve his 
own financial interests in the bargain. 

In many of the smaller countries, heavy 
capital investment in modern steel-making 
equipment, lack of domestic or other eco- 
nomical sources of raw materials, inefficient 
labor, and other costly operations would 
indicate that serious losses must be incurred 
on sales in export but, nevertheless, political 
considerations seem to dictate that this 
policy be followed. 


These attitudes, policies, and practices on 
the part of foreign steelmakers and their 


governments to subsidize exports, are re- 
flected in the steel export markets of today. 
As the volume of export offerings has con- 
tinued to increase, competition for available 
business has become more and more intense, 
Under these circumstances, prices on steel 
products exported to the United States and 
to non-steel-producing nations have been 
driven to levels that reflect the predatory 
and destructive competitive practices that 
are prevalent among exporters, 

We in United States Steel believe that it 
is good business to treat all of our custom- 
ers alike, both large and small. For this 
reason, we publish prices f. o. b. mill on our 
steel mill products and quote these prices 
to each of our customers. We reduce our 
prices both at the mill and at delivery points 
to meet lower prices quoted by our domestic 
competitors in competitive areas when we 
believe this is the sound thing to do and 
when such action is consistent with our 
practice of treating all of our customers in 
an evenhanded fashion. 

My company has on a few occasions at- 
tempted to meet the indiscriminate prices 
quoted in the United States by the import- 
ers of foreign steel. We found—as we low- 
ered our own price—that the price on the 
foreign steel was reduced correspondingly. 
Of course, this is the characteristic of the 


- dumping price—that it will be lowered in 


whatever amount is necessary to take the 
business away from the domestic supplier. 
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Any overall effort to meet dump prices 
could foreseeably end in disaster for any 
private company that is operating in a free 
competitive economy. And we have not yet 
found it advisable to attempt to meet on a 
customer-by-customer basis the dumping 
prices which are being quoted on imported 
steel in the United States. We are fully 
aware that the latter practice would work 
to the disadvantage of those of our custom- 
ers who prefer to buy domestic products— 
even though the price is higher than the 
prices quoted on foreign steel—as well as 
those of our customers who are not in a posi- 
tion to buy all or even a substantial part of 
their requirements from importers. 

My company tries to sell regularly in the 
home markets of other steel-producing na- 
tions where prices are stable and are not 
much different from our own domestic prices. 
However, in the non-steel-producing foreign 
nations of the world, it would be necessary 
that we meet dumping prices if we were to 
be successful in selling our products. To 
undertake to do so would, we think, favor 
consumers abroad to the marked disadvan- 
tage of our domestic customers. 

We hope to be able to continue this even- 
handed basis of selling our products because 
we believe it is important that we contrib- 
ute as much as possible to the ability of 
each of our customers to maintain a healthy 
competitive position in the markets in which 
he sells his products. A good many of them 
com! successfully in the sale abroad of 
their products made of steel, as well as com- 
peting with each other in their own markets 
in this country. The United States has a 
favorable export balance of trade in capital 
equipment and consumer durable goods 
manufactured from steel. One of the fac- 
tors making this possible is that the manu- 
facturers of these products in the United 
States are able to buy their steel from do- 
mestic steel producers at prices which 
compare favorably with the prices pald by 
their foreign competitors in other major 
steel-producing countries. 

With many nations now striving for the 
creation or further expansion of steelmaking 
facilities, our problem is becoming more and 
more aggravated with the flooding of export 
markets. This is particularly true of our 
own coastal markets. In these markets, steel 
products have been sold at constantly de- 
clining prices as cutthroat competition from 
an ever increasing number of steel producing 
nations has forced them down. 

As to Russia and the other Red bloc 
countries, it is very likely true that they 
have it in their power to enter any foreign 
market, including the United States, on a 
basis that would threaten the collapse of 
the domestic industry. 

The chaotic price competition in the world 
export steel trade, as reflected in the pricing 
of of steel mill products to the 
United States, has created a problem which 
can only be described as critical. We be- 
lieve in free trade under equally fair com- 
petitive conditions. Such fair competitive 
conditions simply do not exist in the steel 
export markets of the world today. 

History bears out the view that the sup- 
pression of unfair competitive practices in 
no way hinders or stifles the flow of free 
trade in any market, domestie or foreign, 
quite the contrary. If standards of fair com- 
petition could be established in world 
trade in steel products, they would, I be- 
lieve, prove a far greater stimulus to such 
trade than any adjustments that are pos- 
sible in the existing tariffs of the steel-pro- 
ducing nations. 

It is our recommendation, as stated in our 
brief, that rates of duty and nontariff trade 
barriers should be considered jointly in rela- 
tion to their overall impact on international 
trade in steel mill products. In this connec- 
tion, both duties and nontariff trade barriers 
imposed by other nations on Imports from the 
United States should be compared with the 
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duties and nontariff trade barriers imposed 
by the United States on steel imports from 
such other nations. Adjustments should 
then be negotiated which will provide the 
opportunity to the American steel producer 
and to the steel producers of other nations 
to compete in world markets on a fair basis 
of equality. Furthermore, unfair and de- 
structive trade practices, such as dumping, 
must be eliminated before free trade between 
the United States and foreign nations in 
steel products can be realized. If these ob- 
jectives cannot be accomplished, then steel 
mill products should be placed on the US. 
reserve list. In addition, if other nations 
should increase their rates of duty or in- 
crease or impose other levies or barriers on 
steel imports fom the United States, then the 
U.S. rates of duty should be increased cor- 
respondingly. 
Thank you, 


Controls Versus Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Sunday, February 23 edition of the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times carried a brief editorial, 
pointing out the basic reasons for the 
defects in Communist agriculture at- 
tracting considerable attention. 

Since there is continued debate on the 
long-term wisdom of our subsidizing 
Communist countries through the vehi- 
cle of farm commodity sales, the com- 
ment in this editorial on the reasons for 
the failure of the Communist farm 
economy is certainly in order, and I place 
the editorial into the Recorp at this point 
for the attention of the Members. 

CONTROLS VERSUS FREEDOMS 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
points out, with a small chuckle, that the 
Communists in Bulgaria who hew to the 
strict Marxist line have been taken aback 
by a recent turn of events. 

Somehow or other—perhaps as an experi- 
ment—a textile plant in Bulgaria was al- 
lowed to plan its own products, buy its own 


_ materials and seek out its own customers. 


If this was an experiment it turned out 
wrong-side-to for the Communists. The 
textile plant completed its year’s production 
quota 6 weeks ahead of schedule, it paid its 
workers 10 percent more than did plants run 
by the State and it made a comfortable profit, 

This state of affairs is a rather blunt re- 
futation of the economic theories of the 
Marxists, who hold that state-run enterprise 
and strict controls are the only way to 
prosper. 

It is a matter of record that in many Com- 
munist nations there is an increasing move 
toward the lessening of government controls 
and a leaning toward the principles of free 
enterprise. Poland has halted for the most 
part, her collectivization of farms because 
production has been down and the farmers’ 
lot in desperate. Cuba is now beginning to 
admit that rigid state controls do not aid 
in raising tobacco or sugar. 


This, however, does not seem to make 
much of an impression on the planners in 
our own Government who seek constantly 
to impose more and more Federal controls 
over agriculture, various segments of indus- 
try and, lately, by creating a new Depart- 
ment of Housing and Community Planning 
that could, conceivably, have a considerable 
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impact on real estate operations all over the 
country. 

It is said that a democratic form of gov- 
ernment constantly seeks new ways to better 
the way of life of those who live under it 
but it is wise not to rush headlong down 
roads that have already been demonstrated 
to be rutted and lead to nowhere. 


Lady Bird Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday; February 26, 1964 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the March issue of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal contains a fine article about our 
First Lady, Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson. 
The article, written by Katie Louchheim, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State, am- 
ply illustrates the warm and sympathetic 
and gracious nature of “Lady Bird” 
Johnson. It details her charitable good 
works and her responsive nature to the 
less fortunate among the American peo- 
ple. 

In 1962 in Greece, Mrs. Johnson typi- 
cally visited day nurseries, craft schools, 
and community centers. At home, as 
the article points out, Mrs. Johnson takes 
wives of heads of state to see the new 
developments in education at the Wash- 
ington schools or shows them the work 
of the Urban Service Corps volunteers 
headed by wives of Cabinet members. 

I think the American people can take 
pride in the varied activities of Mrs. 
Johnson who is truly fulfilling the role of 
the First Lady among American women, 

Under unanimous consent, place this 
article in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

LaDy BIRD JOHNSON 

The evolution of the role of First Lady in 
America during the past half century has 
been, in its way, almost as dramatic and 
sweeping as the expansion of the role of the 
Chief Executive. Regardless of how much 
distaste the First Lady may possess for pub- 
lic life, her role can no longer be a private 
one; she acquires indirect power when her 
husband takes the oath of office as President 
of the United States. This power or infiu- 
ence, 2 complex and delicate mixture of vari- 
ous social, political and moral forces, bears 
upon nearly every important situation and 
tradition in our national life. Of one of the 
two ladies pictured above [not printed in 
Record], we know quite a lot. Her grace 
and charm as a White House hostess, 
her quiet pride in her family life, and 
her heroism in the face of a senseless 
tragedy have been brought to Americans in 
hundreds of pictures and articles. We know 
less of the wife of President Johnson. In 
the pages that follow, Ladies’ Home Journal 
presents a warm and human report of an 
exclusive White House visit made by Katie 
Louchheim, a longtime friend of the new 
First Lady, shortly after Mrs. Johnson moved 
into the Executive Mansion. Mrs. Louch- 
heim is well qualified for this assignment 
since, in addition to her acquaintance with 
Mrs. Johnson, she is a familiar figure on the 
capital scene. Now a Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of State—the highest rank ever 
achieved by a woman in that department— 
she is a former vice chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. This magazine 
is also proud to publish a poignant and 
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remarkable personal essay on Mrs. Jacqueline 
Kennedy by Katherine Anne Porter, one of 
America’s most distinguished writers. We 
feel that Miss Porter's essay of appreciation 
is one of the most eloquent and moving 
tributes ever to appear in Ladies’ Home 
Journal, 

Claudia Alta Johnson is unique. As a 
longtime friend, I am certain that, for her, 
every human being is important. Shortly 
after the Johnsons moved into the White 
House, the First Lady and I talked of the 
continuity of her interests, and of the fu- 
ture. We were in the family living room. 
Yellow roses, barely opened, stood on the 
smali table before us. Pale-yellow slip cov- 
ers, soft chinta and the jewel tones of a 
small Persian rug complemented the mahog- 
any pieces of the Federal period. 

By the desk, Mrs. Johnson had hung a col- 
ored photograph of the late Speaker of the 
House, Sam Rayburn. We talked of the 
birthday parties she used to give him, invit- 
ing all the children of the Texas delegation. 
Mr. Sam would say, “This is the nicest thing 
anyone ever did for me,” and he never missed 
an opportunity to praise Lady Bird Johnson. 

I remember sitting with Mr. Sam in the 
drawing room of Washington's F Street Club, 
in 1955. Lady Bird, accompanied by her 
husband, then majority leader of the Sen- 
ate, had just appeared in the doorway. 
There was a flurry. High-ranking officials 
began pushing past lesser notables. The 
Speaker pronounced judgment, punctuat- 
ing his remarks with a forefinger: “That is 
the greatest woman I've ever known,” he 
sald. “She's good and she’s kind. She 
hasn't a mean thought, and she’s got more 
sense than most men. The smartest thing 
Lyndon ever did was to marry her. He's 
just lucky.” 

Speaker Rayburn was right. In Washing- 
ton, a city where every talent is suspect and 
every drawing room crowded with critics, 
witnesses to the First Lady’s social assets vie 
with one another to describe them. “She is 
indefatigable. How does she always manage 
to be „ act as if she wasn’t bored, 
look as if she never tires?” says a friend who 
campaigned with her in 1960. “She manages 
so well,” explains the wife of a Presidential 
aid, “because she is self-disciplined and 
possesses a natural reserve of energy. The 
two together make it possible for her to use 
this energy effectively and do so many things 
so well in so little time.” 

But the real reason, I suspect, is that her 
first love is people. Four-H clubbers, grass- 
roots politicians, Nobel Prizewinners, egg- 
heads—the First Lady is people-oriented. It 
would be difficult for her to pretend that sort 
of thing. Washington is small-town. Gos- 
sip takes the place of parlor games, hypoc- 
Tisy is passed with the canapes. People 
who wear masks in public are quickly ex- 
posed. Anyone who has been in public life 
for 27 years, as Lady Bird has, has been tested 
many times and dissected at every dinner 
table. The First Lady always emerges with 
her legendary reputation for sincerity intact, 
because she is real, she is natural, and she 
is consistently honest with herself. Even 
Washington cannot alter those ingredients 
of character. Lady Bird, as her intimates 
can attest, has only one face, 

What is she made of? Why, when one 
described her to strangers, does she sound 
almost too perfect? How can she manage 
to keep every woman friend and yet make 
men describe her as beguiling? 

Self-discipline, the kind that comes with 
responsibilities, is only part of the answer. 
A deep religious sense is another part. When 
the President was stricken with his serious 
heart attack in 1955 and it was touch-and- 
go whether he would recover, friends who 
knew of her dedicated faith gave her a cross 
to keep by her side during her lonely night 
vigil. 


* 
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“She has great inner strength,“ says for- 


President and his wife have. ordinary 
woman would go to pieces under stress, but 
not Bird. Her children are remarkable; they 
will do all right in the White House, because 
she taught them early on how to deal with 
problems of public life. And she has such 
good judgment. The President and I will 
be discussing some problem and he will say: 
‘Let's ask Bird.’ We'd discover she already 
had all the facts and had made up her 
mind.” 

Inner strength is most often a virtue 
alloted to men. So are good judgment and 
the reasoned reply based on knowledge of 
facts. It would never do for a well-bred 
southern lady to admit to possession of the 
tools of the intellect. Lady Bird's decep- 
tive feminine demeanor serves as a suit- 
able disguise for a woman of stature and 
substance. 

Men find her beguiling because she is at 
once a good conversationalist and a better 
listener—a difficult and little-practiced art. 

Women friends, on both sides of the 
political aisle, are devoted because she has 
never lost kinship with them. The highly 
competitive biographical market has been 
flooded with anecdotes that invariably begin: 
“She was so kind, she wrote to me, she came 
to see me, she rescued us.“ 

My own files contain letters from the 
President and Mrs. Johnson, all full of warm 
friendship. 

In the fall of 1960, the vice-presidential 
candidate called late one evening to ask me 
please to go “campaigning with Bird.” The 
hour and the personal request were both 
typical. 

Of course I went, and watched with ad- 
miration Mrs. Johnson's increasingly suc- 
cessful struggle to master her shyness. 
“Thousands of barbecues and hundreds of 
speeches helped,” and she adds, “Lyndon 
expects a lot of me and so I've learned not 
to be afraid any more.” 

Despite her own protests to the contrary, 
the First Lady is by disposition, experience 
and inclination what President Lyndon 
Johnson calls a can-do woman, 

What can and will she do as First Lady? 

She will do the routine job expertly. 
She has graduated with honors from more 
receiving lines, charity bazaars, ladies’ 
lunches, and head-table endurance contests 
than any of her predecessors. Her expression 
is naturally alert, and she is modest with- 
out being self-conscious. She suffers fools 
cheerfully. She admits that she doesn't bore 
easily, and she never complains of her feet. 

Acting as the late President’s hostess on 
occasions when Mrs. Kennedy could not be 
present, seated between visiting dignitaries 
who spoke no English, she plowed right in 
with the same intelligent enthusiasm and 
and dependable charm that helped elect 
her husband to the House and then to the 
Senate. 

But Mrs. Johnson is also an innovator. 
Before taking off with the Vice President on 
his good will missions, the State Department, 
at her request, prepared lists of important 
women in the countries she was about to 
visit. Her schedule, separate from the Vice 
President's, always included visits with 
women “doers”—doctors, journalists, scien- 
tists, social workers, senators, judges—and 
stops at whatever projects they had evolved 
in their efforts to eradicate the various ill 
of mankind. 

In the fall of 1962, after Mrs. Johnson’s 
trip to Greece, our Ambassador's wife, Eve 
Labouisse, wrote describing her visits to ur- 
ban community centers, day nurseries for 
children of working mothers, farm schools 
for boys, and handicraft centers. These 
meetings were not formal in character and 
their objective was personal contact and 
interesting conversation. This was accom- 
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plished not only because of Mrs. Johnson's 
direct and gracious manner but also because 
her interest was so real and because in sey- 
eral areas, such as social welfare, journalism, 
and business, she herself knew a great deal. 
Her intellectual curiosity, her warm and 
spontaneous friendliness gained for her the 
affection of all the Greeks who met her.” 

One of my duties in the State Depart- 
ment was to dramatize effectively the impor- 
tance of women visitors to the new admin- 
istration. How better accomplish this than 
to ask Mrs. Johnson to receive them? In 
the spring of 1961, 12 Latin American social 
workers, the first of many such groups, 
visited the United States under the auspices 
of the State Department's Bureau of Edu- 
cational and Cultural Exchange. Lady Bird 
invited them to the Vice President's office 
in the Capitol. Over the coffee and cake 
they got both empathy and history. “There 
are many little things I love about the Capi- 
tol Building. It is—in looks and being—such 
a continuing thing, stretched from time to 
time to meet the new demands of the grow- 
ing Nation,” Mrs. Johnson began in that 
friendly southern drawl. 

Between these official visits there were 
the emergencies, when we knew, that despite 
an already overcrowded schedule, she would 
help out: the time the woman from Bolivia 
brought her husband’s gift of a silver wed- 
ding dish to present; the visit from the Turk- 
ish ladies who had commissioned a special 
American flag. 

Lady Bird's own estimate of herself is mod- 
est; she does not think of herself as busi- 
nesslike. Mrs. Johnson has her own answer 
to the eternal question: What is a woman's 
business? “Her first and most important 
business is to provide a comfortable, peace- 
ful, efficient and, above all, a happy home, 
Her business must also be to raise her chil- 
dren with sturdy bodies, independent, dis- 
ciplined minds, a sense of obligation to their 
country and the assurance that spiritual 
strength is their greatest bulwark.” And 
she adds, “To serve as a vast resource of 
thoughtful energy for the betterment of 
their community.” 

For all the millions of homemakers and 
mothers, tired of being twitted about the 
retreat to the hearth and weary of being 
unfavorably compared to the talented career 
types, these are encouraging and soothing 
words. Lady Bird is a homemaker, and she 
wants homemakers to know she identifies 
with them. “Mathematically,” she says, “it 
is very unlikely that many of us will leave 
our ‘footprints in the sands of time,’ but 
through the people we love, we make the 
greatest contribution of all—a gift to their 
immortality.” 

How will she keep her family free from 
the insistent demands of public life? How 
can she preserve their privacy? 

“We'll live as we always haye,” she an- 
swered. “Lyndon will involve us all, Lynda 
and Lucy and myself, in the fascinating peo- 
ple and doings that go on about him. He 
feels the girls should be as interested in the 
political world as he is—and they are. He 
calls on them, no matter where they are 
or who is there. Sometimes I watch, holding 
my breath, but they never let him down.” 

Lynda’s interest in history is her father's 
special joy. She has his drive, his keen per- 
ception, his inquiring mind, even his man- 
nerisms, 

Lucy loves dogs and cats, makes brownies, 
writes poetry and is more the domestic type. 
Both girls have adjusted to the insistent de- 
mands of public life; they respond gladly and 
drink in the opportunities for learning by 
3 with the great minds ot their 

ay. 

Yet they are stil two very natural, exu- 
berant young giris, and Mrs. Johnson makes 
a point of keeping their surroundings in 
this key. 
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Lucy’s white painted furniture, moved 
from the Elms to the White House, might be 
any American teenager's. The white ruf- 
fied canopy bed, the typical young girl's 
knickknacks, a silver heart-shaped box, per- 
sonal mementos, books, photographs of her 
family, a radio by the bed and an open fire 
make the room cozy. On Lynda’s bed across 
the hall a large Teddy bear waits for its 
keeper. 

We spoke of Lady Bird’s plans: The ways 
she might make the White House a show- 
case for women of achievement. They will 
be her ways, as individual as have been her 
accents in all her doings, whether at the 
Elms, the L. B. J. ranch in Texas, or in the 30 
eountries she has traversed “bragging on 
women.” 

She may invite prominent women visitors 
from abroad to tea, and bring in newspaper- 
women to help them tell their stories. She 
“will take the wives of heads of state to see 
the new developments in education at the 
Washington schools. She will show them 
the work of the Urban Service Corps volun- 
teers headed by Cabinet wives. She will go 
with them to Cape Kennedy and Monticello, 
to the wonders of the space age and the past. 

She will set the stage for people in the 
arts and entertainment world at White 
House dinners. Will she introduce them 
herself, as she so graciously did on occa- 
sions at the Elms? “I may,” she answered, 
as I reminded her of her expertise in bring- 
ing together the “doers” and listeners at 
luncheons for Indira Gandhi or Japanese 
cabinet wives. “I thought you might like 
to visit with some of our own,” she would 
begin. “I am always so proud when we can 
show off such lady activists as’—and follow 
with pertinent facts about her special 
guests: a woman judge, an economist, an 
astronomer, a discerning art collector. 

Life in the White House will have the 
personal, informal touch she has given every 
home she has created. She will take pains 
at everything, but this won't be obvious, 
There will be the dignity due the occasion 
and the surroundings, and yet the western 
breezes will blow and the flavorful “you all” 
will make every guest believe “it was mighty 
good to see you.” She will go on signing her 
own mail and making her own personal tele- 
phone calls to invite old and new friends to 
visit; being a keen observer and an intelli- 
gent listener and the person her husband 
turns to for solace and advice. 

Early in the campaign I had to introduce 
Mrs. Johnson to a large audience. I had 
given a great deal of thought to what I 
could say that would do her justice. In 
the end I simply said, “Lady Bird Johnson 
brings to high office one very great advan- 
tage, besides the obvious ones of experience, 
aptitude and devotion: she does not have 
tochange. She can just be herself and meas- 
ure up.” This is still the case. The White 
House has as many rooms as the job of First 
Lady has hopes and heartaches, but all Lady 
Bird Johnson has to do to measure up is be 
herself. 


Time To See the Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 
Mr, BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the San Diego Union: 
Trae To SEE THE PLAN 


Addressing a Pentagon press conference on 
February 6, 1963, Defense Secretary Robert 
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McNamara declared: “The President has 
stated * * that it is the policy of the 
Government to prevent the use of Cuba as a 
base for subversion or overt aggression 
against other nations of the hemisphere. 
We have contingency plans to prevent 
that. situation.” 

On January 27, 1964, a wire service re- 

rted: 


po $ 

“Defense Secretary McNamara said today 
there is solid evidence that weapons are be- 
ing sent from Cuba to dissident groups in 
other Latin American countries. 

“Communists are trying to exploit their 
foothold in Latin America by taking advan- 
tage of political and economic instability,’ 
he sald. “While Cuba now presents a dimin- 
ished direct threat to the United States, the 
continued existence of a Communist regime 
there poses an increasing threat to many 
Latin American nations, since it serves as a 
base for Castro-promoted, Communist-led 
subversive activities.’ ” 

If Mr. MoNamara had any doubts about 
Castro-inspired subversion, he could have 
looked at a report a five-nation Inter-Amert- 
can investigating team filed with the Organ- 
ization of American States. The report 
documented Cuban aggression in Venezuela. 

It would seem one more report is due from 
the administration—on location of the con- 
tingency plan, 


Gun Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 24,1964 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to submit for publication in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a timely state- 
ment from Mr. M. A. Smith which ap- 
peared in the Times-Leader, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.: 

Reapers’ COLUMN—GuUN AUTHORITY WARNS 

AGAINST REGULATIONS, BASED ON HYSTERIA 
EDITOR, TIMES-LEADER NEWS: 

I appreciate the opportunity to use your 
column to acquaint the many thousands of 
hunters, shooters, and arms collectors in this 
area with the fact that a number of bills, 
pertaining to the control of firearms, was 
heard by a Senate committee last Tuesday. 
These bills range from complete confiscation 
of all arms to requirements for a police per- 
mit to purchase or own any firearms or am- 
munition, including collector’s items or an- 
tiques. 

It is presumptuous to think the events of 
November 22 are the sole reason for the pro- 
posed new legislation for the authors of many 
of these bills have presented them for ap- 
proval, never successfully, but now seem to 
think they can capitalize on the hysteria 
sweeping some segments of the country—an 
hysteria which has been encouraged and en- 
larged out of proportion by half-truths, in- 
nuendo, and untold facts. 

One, let us examine the mail-order rifle. 
The dealer involved sold the rife in accord 
with the law. The purchaser violated the 
postal laws by renting a post office box under 
an alias. (Postal Manual 151.32.) Without 
violating postal laws, he might have pur- 
chased a mail-order rifle directly from the 
Government which has sold several million 
firearms in this manner at prices ranging 
from $1.50 each, plus shipping to current 
prices as low as $10 to $20 each, plus ship- 
ping. 

In a fairly recent month, 65,000 M-1 car- 
bines were sold by the Government, mail or- 
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der at $20 each. Proponents of legislation to 
bar mail-order sales of rifles would have you 
believe that each of such sales create a po- 
tential assassin. How asinine can you get? 
A man who has murder in his heart will ob- 
tain a weapon to accomplish the deed by 
any means, purchase or theft or by making 
the weapon, and not necessarily a firearm. 
REGISTRATION OF RIFLES 


How about registering all rifles? Oswald's 
rifle was traced because its sale was recorded. 
Did this prevent the deed? And suppose a 
police permit had been required to purchase 
the rifle, Here was a man who could obtain 
a passport in 2 days—and we need hardly 
beat that subject to death. 

Some newscastered seemed anxious to give 
the impression that only a man equipped 
with a highpowered rifle complete with tele- 
scope could have accomplished such a deed. 
Yet every year at the national shooting 
matches at Camp Perry, we have men shoot- 
ing at a 3%-inch circle at 50 yards with pis- 
tols, without telescopes, firing five shots 
within 10 seconds, and scoring up to 90 
points or better out of a possible hundred. 

If Oswald had used a repeating shotgun 
without telescope with double O buckshot 
at that range of about 75 yards, he could 
have killed everybody in the President’s car. 
So much for that impression. 

Some of the proponents of strict firearms 
control give the excuse that this country is 
no longer a frontier, and why do the people 
need firearms? Well, the way I see that, our 
country always has been, is now, and always 
will be a frontier for its enemies, within and 
without. The Communist Party has worked 
for registration of all firearms in those coun- 
tries, formerly free, which now le behind 
the Iron Curtain. Certainly the party 
would shed no tears if such legislation were 
to be enacted here. 

Actually, to register the firearms owned by 
some 45 million Americans, a great number 
of political jobs would be created at no little 
cost to the taxpayer and would in no way 
prevent crime. This is the record where 
such registration laws have been enacted. 
The only benefit involved would accrue to 
these jobholders in the form of wages. 

SWITZERLAND CITED 

Does widespread ownership of firearms 
constitute a public menace? Let me cite 
Switzerland. This country is about one 
third the size of Pennsylvania with a popu- 
lation about equal to half of Pennsylvania. 
This small country has a citizen army of 
some 720,000 men, each of whom must keep 
in his home full military uniform and equip- 
ment, including such weapons as high pow- 


“ered semiautomatic and fully automatic 


rifles, and a combat supply of ammunition. 
Every 1 or 2 years, each man must report fow 
2 weeks of military training, during which 
time he must qualify in marksmanship, If 
he does not qualify within the training 
period, he must remain and practice until he 
does qualify—at his own expense. 

A Swiss citizen’s possession of sporting 
firearms and ammunition is unrestricted. I 
verified the facts heretofore stated by tele- 
phoning the military attache at the Swiss 
Embassy in Washington, D.C. He also stated 
that there is probably not one Swiss home 
that is not armed in some manner. 

And why is the crime rate so low in 
Switzerland? You just might gather a few 
clues to the answer in the foregoing para- 
graph. 

One local publication contained editorial 
comment to the effect that no gun hobby- 
ist would object to registering his arms, also 
that registration would keep poorly main- 
tained guns out of the field. This editor's 
comments should be evaluated according to 
his experience with either gun hobbyists or 
guns. He also pointed out that among those 
who would object would be the “extremist 
patriot.” I would like to point out that 
among those groups insisting on complete 
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firearms registration would be the extremist 
traitor. If there is a choice, I'll stick with 
the former with no apologies for my choice. 

Free ownership of firearms leads to much 
research and development in that field. But 
„they“ say “leave that to the military.” 
Every practical small arms used by the mili- 
tary forces of this country in the past 63 
years has been the product of a civilian 
arms technician or gunsmith. 

Among these, one familiar to every GI 
is the Mi carbine, which was invented by 
a man serving a life sentence for second de- 
gree murder working in a poorly equipped 
prison machine shop. The M-3 machinegun 
(grease gun) was designed by a civilian gun- 
smith. About 8 million of these were pro- 
duced at a cost of about $7.50 each, John 
Garand, civilian, invented the M-1 rifle. 

The military produced the new M-14 rifle 
to supersede the M-1, which is probably the 
reason the Government Js now buying the 
AR-15 (developed by civilians) which might 
supersede the M-14 which has to be super- 
ceded by something, or just about any- 
thing 


Wil registration of firearms control them? 
No. It is possible for any person with even 
minor mechanical inclination to make a 
serviceable firearm from common plumbing 
supplies. This writer could assemble an ex- 
tremely and effective firearm from 
common material in 15 minutes, and make 
the ammunition from material which could 
be purchased at the local drugstore. 

f Even air rifes of 45 caliber can be mad e 
which are ble of killing deer a hun- 
dred 8 Lewis and Olark 
carried one on the Northwest expedition. 

I recall two of my boyhood friends who, 
having the run of a junkyard, constructed 

mounted artillery plece 


the junkyard. 
, ‘This subject is vast; much more could be 
written, but I will summarize: 

y ARMED CITIZENS ASSET 


stitute an asset to national security. 

Registration has not and cannot keep 
weapons out of the hands of those who would 
use them wrongfully. 

If legislation of any kind can eliminate 
murder, it would have to be such as to con- 
trol human emotions. 

I strongly urge every hunter, shooter, col- 
lector, and all interested persons to contact 
his Congressman and U.S. Senator, voicing 
opposition to any new firearms legislation at 
this time, or at any time without compre- 
hensive public hearings. 


WILKES-BARRE, 


M. A. SMITER. 


Tribute to the Late President Kennedy 
by the Mapletown Grange of Mont- 
gomery County, N.Y., and a Plea for 
the Passage of President Kennedy’s 
Civil Rights Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17,1964 
Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I in- 


clude a thoughtful and moving resolu- 
tion adopted last December by the 
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Mapletown Grange of Montgomery 
County, N.Y., in my congressional dis- 
trict, in tribute to our late beloved 
martyred President, John F. Kennedy, 

The resolution, it will be noted, urges 

the passage of the civil rights bill which 

President Kennedy strongly supported, 

and which this House has now adopted 

and sent to the Senate. 
The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION OF MAPLETOWN GRANGE, MONT- 
GoMeEry County, N.Y., DECEMBER 7, 1963 
Whereas our beloved President, John F. 

Kennedy, has been brutally assassinated by 

one of some subversive group in America 

who are trying desperately or otherwise to 
poison the minds of the young of our coun- 
try; and 

Whereas our martyred President, in cham- 
pioning the cause for justice for all op- 
pressed people everywhere in the world, set 
an example for all fairminded ‘people to 
stand up for right and be heard; and 

Whereas the great feelings of consterna- 
tion and brief and the outpouring of millions 
te mourn his loss were also mourning the 
loss of those martyred colored children so 
brutally killed in their churches in the 

South and whose assassins have either not 

been found or if known not punished: There- 

fore be it 

Resolved, That Mapletown Grange No, 613 
in Montgomery County respectfully petition 
our Congressmen to vote immediately to 
bring the “civil rights” legislation out of the 

Rules Committee of Congress so it can be 

passed before this session ends. Thus more 

bloodshed and extreme suffering will be 
prevented. 
PAUL J. Conway, 
Secretary, Mapletown Subordinate 
Grange No. 613, Montgomery County. 


Nationally Known Economists Question 
Independence of the Federal Reserve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1964 
Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, the Do- 
mestic Finance Subcommittee of the 
Banking and Currency Committee has 
been holding hearings on the Federal Re- 


serve System for the past month. These 


hearings are providing a comprehensive 
review of the Federal Reserve’s opera- 
tions and structure and an evaluation of 
its policies and their impact on our econ- 
omy. In the early stages of the hear- 
ings we heard from five of the Governors 
of the System and the Presidents of the 
12 district Federal Reserve Banks. We 
also heard from the Associate General 
Counsel and Deputy Director of Ac- 
counting and Auditing Policy of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. Now we are get- 
ting testimony from economists, who are 
experts in monetary policy and bank- 
ing operations, from major universities 
throughout the country. By the time 
they have finished I am sure we will have 
greatly increased our understanding of 
the Federal Reserve and the effectiveness 
of its policies. To date, the witnesses 
have been Prof. Harry J. Johnson, of 
the University of Chicago, Prof. Henry 
Villard, of the City College of New York, 
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and Prof. Karl Brunner of UCLA. They 
brought into sharp focus some major 
questions about the Federal Reserve, and 
especially its independence. 

Excerpts from the prepared statements 
of Professors Johnson, Villard, and 
Brunner, given in testimony before the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, Domestic Finance Subcommittee, on 
February 25 and 26, 1964, follow: 

Professor Johnson: 

1, The argument that an independent 
monetary authority is needed to prevent in- 
flation “is an argument for establishing the 
monetary authority as a fourth branch of the 


ance of the Federal Reserve as an agency of 
economic stabilization would be consider- 
ably improved if it were to devote less atten- 
tion to monetary and conditions and 
more to the effects of its policy actions on the 
quantity of money and its rate of change," 

3. Defects in the Fed's policies “are inher- 
ent in the conception, constitution, and oper- 
ating responsibilities and methods of an 
independent monetary authority and are 
unlikely to be greatly modified by gradual im- 
provement of the techniques of central bank- 
ing on the basis of accumulated ta 


1. Concerning monetary policy over the 
past several years, Professor Villard said, “in 
order to reduce the rate of increase in prices 
by hardly more than 1 percent a year we 
have recently been wasting perhaps 5 percent 
of our productive potential * * * 4 very 
poor bargain indeed.” 

2. Overall economic policy “should be dele- 
gated to no one less than the President.” 
Policies should be formulated by a National 
Economic Council to include representatives 
of the Federal Reserve System, the Treasury, 
the Council of Economic Advisers, and other 
agencies, 

3. “If, under such delegation, the Presi- 
dent were to abuse his powers (say) to ob- 
tain low interest rates for the Treasury, the 
electorate would then know whom to hold 
accountable for any subsequent inflation, In 
short, I am prepared to compromise the in- 
dependence of the Reserve System in order 
to achieve overall coordination of economic 
policy.” 

Professor Brunner: 

1. Presents a detailed factual analysis 
which “indicates the broad association be- 
havior of the money supply and the behavior 
of the unemployment rate.” Summarizing, 
he states, “An accelerating growth-rate of 
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the money stock has been typically associ- 
ated with declining levels of unemployment. 
Gradual retardations in this growth-rate 
were reflected in the appearance of slower 
and more hesitant absorption of unemploy- 
ment low or abruptly collapsing 
growth rates tended to be associated with a 
stationary or even slightly increasing unem- 
ployment trend, accompanied by rapid and 
comparatively substantial short-run fluctua- 
tions. 

2. Control over the money supply yields 
thus no assurance of paradise. In particu- 
lar, control over the money supply is not 
sufficient to eliminate all fluctuations in 
aggregate activity. But intelligent control 
over the money supply can be suffilcent to 
eliminate destabilizing impulses generated by 
the monetary system and maintain the re- 
maining fluctuations in a comparatively nar- 
row range. 

3. Professor Brunner states that effective 
monetary policy “requires a validated knowl- 
edge about the nature of the money supply 
process.” But, based on the facts for the 
postwar period, “the Federal Reserve author- 
ities lack a coherent notion of the process 
operated on, that they are frequently guided 
by fallacious assessments of evolving situa- 
tions, and eyen misconstrue the meaning of 
their own policy behavior.” 

4. Professor Brunner's analysis shows also 
that “substantially greater discretionary 
power is actually delegated to the account 
manager than is formally acknowledged. 
Our detailed investigations summarized in 
the study indicated above, led us moreover 
to the conclusion that policy changes have 
frequently been initiated by the account 
manager and were subsequently supported 
by a suitable consensus of the FOMC.” 


U.S. Steel Industry’s Opposition to For- 
eign Surplus Steel Dumping on U.S. 
Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I submit a chart showing the 
alarming history of the rise of foreign 
surplus steel dumping on the U.S. do- 
mestic market. This tragic error by the 
present administration is causing the 
shutting of U.S. mills, the closing of 
working shifts, and is resulting in ac- 
tual unemployment and part-time em- 
ployment in Pittsburgh, as well as Penn- 
sylvania, and the steel manufacturing 
areas of the United States. 

I ask that the administration promptly 
act, and stop this flood of surplus steel 
dumping which is not only breaking the 
price structure of our U.S. mills, but is 
really causing depression, unemployment, 
and larger relief rolls for our fine U.S. 
steelworkers and their families. This 
negligent failure to act is causing many 
workers and their families to face the 
bleak prospect of loss of the jobs they 
now hold. We in Congress must prevent 
such tragic results, 

The chart follows: 
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February 26 


Chart showing rise of importa of foreign steel into U.S, domestic market 


Not available. 
Source? 1963 figures are estimate by Jones & Laughlin Stevl Corp. Data: American Iron & Steel Institute. 
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The Water Rush in Russia 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 7, 1964 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most capable men in the Government 
right now is the Honorable Floyd E. 
Dominy, Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Reclamation. Commissioner Dominy 
has set a consistently high standard of 
public service under the past two admin- 
istrations, and I am grateful that we 
have a man of his caliber in this posi- 
tion because of the absolutely vital im- 
portance of reclamation to the develop- 
ment of the whole Western United States. 

In the current issue of the magazine 
Reclamation Era, Commissioner Dominy 
has written a very interesting and worth- 
while report on his recent trip to Russia 
which I am including in my remarks at 
this time for the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

THe WATER RUSH IN RUSSIA 
(By Reclamation Commissioner Floyd E. 
Dominy) 

Soviet leaders make no secret of their plans 
to overtake the United States, indeed as 
Khrushchev has said “to bury you,” in the 
utilization of their natural resources as in 
all other production. 

In support of their ambitions, U.S.S.R, ir- 
rigation officials aim to develop 2.5 million 
acres of new irrigation lands each year for 
the next 20 years. This goal seemed incred- 
ible to us as specialists of reclamation in the 
United States, until we had the opportunity 
to assess the actual development and poten- 
tial of Russia’s land and water resources. 

On the 3-week cultural exchange tour made 
last September, I headed a group of top 
U.S. irrigation engineers and leaders who 
inspected existing and potential irrigation 
developments in the U.S.S.R. Members of 
the U.S. delegation from the Department of 
the Interlor were Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior Robert W. Nelson and Bureau 
of Reclamation members, Gilbert G. Stam, 
Chief of the Division of Irrigation and Land 
Use, Washington, D.C.; Hollis Sanford, Chief 
of the Division of Irrigation Operations; and 
Prank E. Rippon, Chief of the Canals Branch, 
both of the Office of Chief Engineer, Denver, 
Colo. 

Other U.S. delegates were Ned Greenwood, 


of the Soll Conservation Service; M. C. Bry- 
ant, rancher and businessman from San An- 
gelo, Tex.; Floyd E. Bonge, vice president of 
the Eastern Municipal District, Hemet, 
Calif.; Dr. J. B. Puller, member of the Fed- 
eral Farm Credit Board and longtime chair- 
man of the board of commissioners of the 
Goshen [Irrigation District, North Platte 
project, Nebraska; and LeSalle E, Coles, past 
president of the National Reclamation Asso- 
ciation, Prineville, Oreg. z 

Local Soviet officials repeatedly made refer- 
ence to the importance of irrigation in meet- 
ing the food and fiber needs not only of the 
U.S.S.R. but also of the underdeveloped na- 
tions of the world. It is plain that these 
leaders are looking to the dependability of 
irrigation in their homeland to strengthen 
their bid for world supremacy. Consequent- 
ly, Soviet officials are moving rapidly, though 
somewhat awkwardly, to develop their coun- 
try’s vast potential in water and land re- 
sources. 


VISITED TWO IMPORTANT AREAS 


Escorting the American delegation wher- 
ever we requested, cordial Soviet hosts ar- 
ranged for the Americanskys, as we are called 
in that country, to become acquanited with 
two important irrigation areas, Ceneral Asia 
and Transcaucasia. 

In Central Asia, the Republic of Uzbek, 
which has a most picturesque land and cul- 
ture, is one of the greatest producers and Is 
a major contributor to the Soviet Union's 
Central Asian breadbasket. A primitive 
Uzbek people was captured by the Russian 
czars in 1859. Even with modern technology 
utilizing their rich native soil, these pri- 
marily Asiatic people called Uzbekians still 
live a relatively primitive and genuinely 
friendly existence. The adjacent Republics 
2 Tadzhik and Kirgiz are similarly impres- 

ve. 

People in the Republics of Azerbaidzhan, 
Georgia, and Armenia in the Transcaucasian 
area live in a more advanced technology and 
European influence in contrast to those of 
the Central Asian Republics. 

Located along the 40th parallel, which in 
the United States is the border dividing 
Nebraska and Kansas and cuts through the 
northern parts of Colorado, Utah, Nevada, 
and California, these high water-yielding 
areas include millions of acres of fertile land 
suitable for irrigation. 

Many thousands of acres of the primary 
crop of cotton can be seen from roadside. 
A few single-row cottonpicking machines 
were observed in equipment yards, but nearly 
all of the irrigated cottonfields are harvested 
by the armies of hand pickers. In contrast, 
nearly all of the irrigated cotton in the 
United States is picked mechanically. 

Alfalfa and corn production is spotty, but 
they are used to some extent in rotation with 
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cotton. Grapes are grown in great variety 
and quantity. Other important specialty 
crops include melons, figs, peaches, pears, 
apples, and nuts. Production of silk is im- 
portant in some parts. 

SHEEP GRAZING HEAVY 

Central Asia grazes millions of sheep, pri- 
marily the fat-tailed variety, and compara- 
tively few cattle. In Transcaucasia, the rel- 
ative importance of cattle was greater. Most 
cattle are the dairy or dual-purpose type, 
with quality only fair. Development plans 
call for irrigation of several hundred thou- 
Sand acres of mountain valley grazing land 
in Transcaucasia, which will improve the 
distribution of stockwater and increase pro- 
duction of milk, meat, and wool. 

An infestation of noxious weeds including 
Canada thistle prevails in overabundance and 
remedial action is not evident. 

Each Republic has its own well-financed 
design institute and hydraulics laboratory to 
exercise Major influence over the formula- 
tion of new project plans and construction. 
Operations at the institutes include work 
in irrigation, drainage, hydraulics, solls, eco- 
nomics, soil and water relationships, hydrau- 
lic structures, soil mechanics, sprinkler ir- 
rigation, and machine testing. The Georgian 
S.S.R. hydraulics laboratory alone has an 
annual budget of $750,000: 

Seepage from canals is a severe problem 
in some areas and local officials have not yet 
determined upon the best method of treat- 
ment. In one case the loss was estimated 
to be 17 percent in a 36-mile reach, a loss 
similar to that of many unlined canals in 
Western United States. 

Many miles of precast concrete flumes are 
being installed to distribute irrigation water 
to irrigable lands. 

Because of expansion and contraction, the 
joints in concrete flumes open up and leak to 
some extent. This results in settlement of 
the flume supports, misalinement, and other 
maintenance problems, A new type of mastic 
for sealing the flume joints is being de- 
veloped and used in some lines. The new 
mastic is presumably an adhesive type of 
Plastic material with considerable elasticity. 

Some good-quality asbestos cement pipe is 
manufactured in the Soviet Union and is 


purpose, 
In the Hungary Steppe generally the lands 


drains are eliminated and many of the per- 


1014-foot depths. 

A large plant operation serving the Hun- 
gary Steppe development makes precast re- 
inforced-concrete flume sections in four sizes 
with depths of 16, 24, 32, and 40 inches, 

In Azerbaidzhan, which currently irrigates 
3 million acres of land, the 60-foot-high 
Pirsagat Dam is being constructed of an ex- 


dam construction is not being used in the 
United States. When taken from the pits, 
the clay is 16 to 18 percent moisture by 
Weight. After the clay is placed on the dam 
by truck and spread Wy tractor-dozer, water 
is added to raise the moisture content to 27 
Percent. No mechanical compaction is used 
except that which is incidental to movement 
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of trucks and tractors over the surface as the 
layers are applied. 

A large amount of irrigable land is irri- 
gated by sprinkler systems. The sprinkler 
heads are of different design, but similar in 
principle to those in the United States, 

The Republic of Armenia has some 
tion works in and near its capital city of 
Yerevan which are reported to be 2,000 years 
old, Extending from Lake Sevan to Yerevan 
is the costly Sevan-Razdan power and irriga- 
tion system now irrigating 32,000 acres of 
land. When completed it will irrigate 74,000 
acres. The system includes 178 flumes (78 
are finished and in operation), 70 steel si- 
phons, and 13 bridges. The route of the 
canal contains eight power sites, six of which 
have been developed. All are operated from 
a central control panel in Yerevan and are 
interconnected with the on 
power system. Two of these plants are con- 
structed underground. 

A portion of the shoreline of Lake Sevan is 
equipped experimentally with automatic de- 
vices for applying fatty alcohols (principally 
hexadecanol) to the lake surface to reduce 
surface evaporation. 

SOME COMPARISONS 

Similar research is being conducted in the 
United States by or in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the chief difference 
being that we have concentrated on the use 
of a powdered form of compound, while the 
U.S.S.R. is using a liquid. Laboratory officials 


percent. 
To reclamationists from the United States 
who inspected the water resource facilities 
and developments in the Soviet Union, it is 
evident that the differences in the 
of the two countries are like the differences 
in the philosophies of the two. America’s 
development is dependent primarily upon in- 
dividual initiative and free enterprise, and 
the Soviet's upon decisions and orders from 
the committee and the followers of Lenin. 
In spite of gigantic efforts to increase pro- 
duction, improve ho 


Although it is not known what proportion 
of the national budget is used for develop- 
ment of her rich natural resources compared 
to the share devoted to the buildup of mili- 
tary might and exploration of space, it is 
evident that the Soviets neither waste time 
nor withhold rubles from their reclamation 
effort. 

Whatever the outcome of the Soviet move, 
it will behoove us to spare no effort, under 
our own system of private enterprise and co- 
operation, to maintain and foster a positive 
resource development program. It is a key- 
stone in our national economy. 


An American Citizen Speaks His Mind 
on Panama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 7, 1964 


Mr. AUGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I would like to include a letter 
written to the editors of a number of 
newspapers by a citizen of Dallas, Tex,, 
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the district I have the privilege to repre- 
sent in the House. Mr. A. G. Hill, well 
respected for his patriotic participation 
in governmental affairs expresses the 
thoughts of many as to our inept and 
confused policy which led to the humili- 
ation of this Government at the hands 
of riot-bent mobs in r 
The letter follows: 


FEBRUARY 7, 1964, 
To the EDITOR, 


The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The facts seem quite clear that the riot! 
Panama — 


by any American per- 
All rioting took Place in the Canal 


In view of these facts it would seem that 
our Government would be requesting an 
apology and indemnity for loss of American 
lives and payment of damages for loss of 
American property. However, no such re- 
quest has been made, and it has now been 
announced in the face of continued bitter 
and unfounding charges by the 
Government and the off of diplo- 
matic relations by them, that we will con- 
tinue giving foreign aid to Panama if we are 
assured that our representatives passing out 
the gifts will not be harmed. 

What has happened to our national honor, 
logic, integrity, principles, and courage? 

Sincerely yours, 
A. G. Hun 


Memorial to God 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
rF 


0 
HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


ris, editor of the West Point Q 
Times Leader. It follows: 


down to them or serve them; for I the 
your God am a jealous God, visiting 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children to 


who hate me, but showing steadfast love to 
thousands of those who love me and keep 
my commandments.” 
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“A fitting memorial. to God” in Washing- 
ton? Why the entire universe is a memorial 
and a monument to God. If we but look, we 
see monuments to Him every day * * * in the 
brilliance of a sunset in the majesty of 
the towering snow-capped mountains * * * 
in the glorious eruption of spring * * * in 
the laughter of a little child. 


Skeletons Rattle—New Troubles Pry 
Loose Old Plans for Second Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1964 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an interesting discussion of new 
canal possibilities in Central America, 
taken from the February 3 issue of Wash- 
ington World: 

SKELETONS RATTLE—NEW TROUBLES Pry 

Loose OLD PLANS ror SECOND CANAL 

Capitol Hill talk of a new Atlantic-Pacific 
canal is rattling the pages of history and 
uncovering many long-lost skeletons. 

Perhaps the most interesting deals with 
the selection of Nicaragua for the original 
canal site, the approval of the proposal in 
the Senate, the upheaval in the House and 
the ultimate compromise that placed the 
canal in Panama. 

The prime backer of the canal through 

was American financier Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, whose Accessory Transit Co. 
trans; California-bound gold prospec- 
tors and later settlers up the San Juan River 
across Lake Nicaragua and then by coach or 
wagon to the Pacific for the coastal ship run 
up to California. The backers stressed the 
fact that only a 12-mile land cut would have 
to be made on the west side of the lake to 
connect with the ocean and an all-water 
route would be completed. 

This was so strongly supported with money 
and logic that it enjoyed clear sailing through 
the Senate. 

FRENCH GET BREAK 


However, the backers of the proposal for 
the United States to bail out the French 
company that had spent 24 years and more 
than $300 million in an unsuccessful effort 
to dig across the Isthmus of Panama were 
not to be outdone. They had done their 
work well in the House. The Republic of 
Nicaragua issued a new postage stamp show- 
ing the huge volcano, Momotombo, and this 
was the break the French had been seeking. 

Every Member of Congress received a post 
card mailed from Managua, Nicaragua, with 
the picture of the volcano and the question: 
Is this where you want the canal to go? 

Finesse won out over brute strength and 
dollars and Panama was approved by Con- 
gress in 1902. 

President Teddy Roosevelt was unable to 
do business with the Republic of Colombia of 
which Panama was then a province. 

What followed is described by historians 
“as brazen a bit of imperial landgrabbing as 
is recorded in modern times.” 

The Panamanians revolted. This news 
reached the White House at 11:31 a.m. on 
November 6, 1902, and 76 minutes later the 
Republic of Panama was Officially recognized. 
Seven days later, the two countries signed a 
treaty which gave the United States, in per- 
petuity, a zone 5 miles wide on either side of 
the canal. 

HEART OF CRISIS 


This treaty is the heart of the present 
Panama crisis. 
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The canal was completed between 1904 and 
1914 and the first ship, the SS Ancon, started 
through the canal August 15, 1914. 

Meanwhile, the proponents of the Nic- 
araguan canal site were not idle. Secretary 
of State William Jennings Bryan signed a 
treaty in 1914 which gave the United States 
exclusive rights for a canal on the San Juan 
River across Lake Nicaragua and into the 
Pacific for a period of 99 years. The price 
paid for this was $3 million. 

The U.S. Senate approved this pact in 1916, 
but this only released unexpected furies. 

Costa Rica protested that Nicaragua could 
not concede exclusive rights on the San Juan 
River which was Costa Rica's boundary as 
well as Nicaragua’s. El Salvador denounced 
a provision which permitted the United 
States to build naval bases in the Bay of 
Fonseca, which El Salvador considered as a 
threat to her territory. 

These protests were heard by the Central 
American Court, which rendered verdicts in 
favor of Costa Rica and El Salvador. 


VERDICT IGNORED 


Although the United States had helped to 
create the Central American Court, the ver- 
dict was ignored and the court went out of 
existence in 1918. 

Nicaraguans have from time to time en- 
couraged the United States to build a canal 
and through the years Members of Congress 
have introduced legislation to establish a 
commission to explore the possibility of a 
new canal, 

The late Senator Kenneth McKellar, of 
Tennesee for many years introduced such a 
bill and for the last half dozen years Repre- 
sentative DaN FLOOD, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
has been sponsoring a measure to establish a 
study commission. 

With the Panama crisis, Senators MIKE 
MANSFIELD and Wayne Morse, two influential 
members of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, have spoken out in favor of an 
alternate canal site. 

Mansrietp has urged Mexico with help 
from other maritime nations to build a sea- 
level canal from Tehuantepec to Coatza- 
coalcos in southern Mexico, This canal 
would follow the Trans-Isthmus highway 
(Route 185) a distance of 193 miles. 


USE OF EXPLOSIVES? 


MANSFIELD says the sea-level canal can be 
built economically and quickly, especially 
with the use of atomic explosives for ex- 
ca vation. 

Proponents of the Nicaraguan canal say 
atomic explosives can also be used and that 
10 to 12 miles can be dug much quicker than 
193 miles, even if the short strip is a bit 
higher. 

Meanwhile, Senator Nonnts COTTON, of 
Lebanon, N.H,, has introduced a measure 
that would create a commission to explore 
the possibility of a new Atlantic-Pacific canal 
in Central America. 


Goal for a Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday, February 23, Chicago’s Sunday 
American carried an editorial entitled, 
“Goal for a Nation,” which I should like 
to call to the attention of not only my 
colleagues here in Congress but to every 
single other American involved directly 
or indirectly, including the President, in 
the gigantic task of planning for Amer- 
ica’s future. 


February 26 


This is one of the finest editorials that 
I have seen. It clearly and succintly 
places the whole problem of racial un- 
rest in its proper perspective and boldly 
outlines a realistic program which I am 
sure we Americans can carry out. 

This editorial quite properly points 
out that the time has come to take a 
second look at some of our efforts to help 
other nations when problems continue 
grave here in our own country. I am 
happy to say that Congress last year re- 
duced foreign aid expenditures consid- 
erably, and I was privileged to partici- 
pate in that reduction. This year the 
President himself has recommended sub- 
stantial cuts and I am sure his request 
will be trimmed even further, by the 
Congress. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor, I believe the 
program outlined by Chicago's Sunday 
American offers all of us an excellent 
guideline for getting at the very root 
of America’s domestic problem of chronic 
and costly unemployment. 

This editorial’s plea for job retraining 
to put people back to work takes on even 
added significance when we recall that 
in the one State of Ilinois alone, our 
State legislature last year had to appro- 
priate $690 million for general relief in 
Illinois for this biennium. 

I know of no more costly problem to 
all American taxpayers than the unem- 
ployed American whose basic needs must 
be fulfilled by his fellow Americans 
through general relief or some other 
form of public welfare. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to con- 
gratulate Mr. Stuart List, publisher, and 
Mr. Lloyd Wendt, editor, for this ex- 
cellent editorial which follows: 

GOAL FOR a NATION 

We cannot forever survive the kind of in- 
ternal dissension which has brought this Na- 
tion repeatedly to the brink of disaster dur- 
ing the last several months, The aspirations 
of the Negro for social freedom and economic 


are morally right, but because revolu- 
or genocide are the only alternatives 
they are impossible alternatives. 

Both whites and Negroes have been guilty 
the past of treating the problem emotion- 


tions which will be just, realistic and perma- 


It is not enough to say that civil rights 
must be recognized legally and morally, 
There will be no real advance toward a final 
solution until minority groups, of whatever 
color, approach a state of actual equality. 
That means economic equality. If you have 
jobs, and income, you ultimately can pro- 
vide the sort of social environment in which 
you want to live. 

To get jobs you must first have jobs avail- 
able. Second, you must be trained for them, 
or be retrained. Third, you must not be 
barred for any artificial reason, such as race. 
Right now we're working only on the elimi- 
nation of the third factor. 

What is really needed is a massive program 
for the education and retraining of the mi- 
nority group. Pending the effect of such a 
program, it will be necessary to create jobs, 

Instead of planning to spend billions to 
land men on the moon, billions for foreign 
aid, we might better divert a great deal of 
this money toward the provision of educa- 
tion and jobs for our unemployed minorities. 

During World War II we had the Manhat- 
tan project. Billions were spent on it. Busi- 
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ness production was rechanneled for it. Our 
best brains were committed to it. Few knew 
that the ultimate goal was to be the produc- 
tion of an atomic bomb. But we all knew 
that somehow the Manhattan project might 
save the country. 

We need now a Manhattan project to save 
the country from the disaster of racial con- 
flict. We need the ideas of the best brains 
we can assemble. We need to devote all the 
billions that are required. We need to dis- 
locate the status quo where necessary to 
achieve the ultimate goal, which is the real- 
ization of the American dream. 

First, education will be needed. 

If, to bring the minority child up to a 
competitive status, we must more 
money on him than on the majority child, 
then this should be done. Not to unfairly 
favor the minority, but because he must 
have educational equality if we are to have 
responsibility and stability. In other words, 
since the Negro has had educational dis- 
advantages over the years, we must now 
give him the best possible education to create 
the responsible citizenship needed. 

If, as the statistics show, the Negro is 
much harder hit by unemployment than any 
other group, then we will have to work 
harder retraining the unemployed Negro 
and provide him with work useful to the 
community and useful to him. Otherwise, 
he cannot be a responsible, stable member 
of the community. 

Certain Negro leaders who want dissen- 
sion and chaos will not welcome these sug- 
gestions, since they thrive on the disaf- 
fected. Certain Negro politicians will object 
because they now can easily control un- 
schooled constituents living in a ghetto. 

Certain white people will object because 
they regard themselves as naturally and in- 
sufferably superior, or they fear they are not 
superior and don't want Negro competition. 

The minority problem is not going to go 
away for the benefit of any of these. It is 
with us. It will grow greater, rather than 
less. So long as the problem is kicked 
around by politicians for partisan benefits, 
there will be no solution. 

What is needed is the bipartisan approach 
of wartime. The Congress can create a study 
commission to hear all sides of the racial 
minority problem and to recommend ulti- 
mately an all-out attack that will give the 
minorities education and a chance for jobs. 
Armed with these accourements, the minor- 
ities will get social justice without demon- 
strations, without violence, and without dy- 
ing under madmen's bombs. 


The Revenue Act of 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Revenue Act of 1964 has now been writ- 
ten into law by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate. I am in- 
formed that the President will sign the 
legislation today, thereby putting the act 
into full force and effect. 

Since many of our taxpayers are in- 
terested in knowing what the act will 
do insofar as their income tax liabilities 
of the future are concerned, I have se- 
cured a group of sample tables from the 
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Treasury Department. While not all in- 
clusive, the tables do accurately reflect 
the opinion of the Treasury Department 
as to how this legislation will operate 
as to the class of taxpayers mentioned 
in the tables. 

Because of my belief that these tables 
will be of interest to many of our citi- 
zens, I ask that they be made a part of 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

Sample tax cut tables follow: 


Single tarpayer with standard deductions 


Income (wages | Present New Tax | Percent 
and salary) tax tax cat of tax 
cut 
7 
43 
33 


$46 

65 

79 
93 22 
120 19 
147 18 
866 182 17 
237 17 
354 17 
504 17 

663 1 
862 17 
1,062 17 


no dependents with 
deduction 


Married couple with 
standard 


— 


888388888888. 
ETETEA 


seep 
Sener 
288888882885 
5 


(Na eet 0 
82.000 o 
$3 $180 
$000: 360 
525 g 

2,122 
$15 2, 780 
$17 3, 530 
$20; 4,328 


Married couple with 2 dependents with 
standard deductions 


New Tax Percent 
tar cut of tax 
cut 


STEE 0 —— A A reeds 
0 
0 
$60 
240 
420 
600 
$7,30- 877 
1,372 
$12,500- 1, 966 
$15,000. 2,616 
$17,500. 3,350 
000 4, 124 
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Married couple, both over 65, with typical 
average itemized deductions 


Income (w Present 
and sa he ia tax 


New 
tax 


Tax | Percent 
of tax 


cut 


. is 
Married couple with 1 dependent with 
typical average itemized deductions 


$420 soo| gu 
576 434 142 — 
844 668 | 178 21 
1,328] 1,087] 247 18 
1.810% 1,509] 307 7 
2,369 1.967 343 17 
2,952 | 2468] 484 16 
3,500} 3,000] 590 16 
5,025 | 4,196 | 829 16 
6,648 | 5,550 | 1,089 16 
10,475 | 8,766 | 1.709 16 
14,912 | 12,536 | 2,376 16 
25,324 | 21,486 | 3.838 15 
37,134 | 31.526 5, 608 15 


pe ens r T ee E 
Married couple with 2 dependents with 
typical average itemized deductions 


$300 $82 

456 118 

720 561 150 
1,196 973 223 
1,064 1,337 287 
2, 213 1, 369 
2,772 2, 318 454 
3,410 2, 850 560 
4.821 4,024 797 
6, 420 5,367 | 1,053 
10, 188 8,525 | 1,663 
14, 576 12,248 | 2,328 
24, 952 21,168 | 3,784 
36, 720 31,178 | 6, 542 


r.. — Ee ed ria a ale s 
Married couple with 3 dependents with 
typical average itemized deductions 


$51 

91 

M1 

205 

268 

35 

431 

Tal 

$30,000. 1,017 
840.000 1,616 
2 — 2, 284 

* 3, 

8100, 000 5, 100 


New 
tax cut 


Income ( Present 
and p hl, og tax 


0 3 
$30 0 $30 100 
120 $56 64 53 
300 209 91 50 
488 386 102 21 
686 557 129 19 
892 734 ~158 18 

1,43 1, 031 212 17 
900 1, 580 320 17 
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Married couple with 3 dependents with 
standard deduction 


888883888 


SN 


Married couple with 4 dependents with 
standard deduction 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 : 

$180 $34 | $ 53 
300 230 130 36 
630 467 163 26 
1,108 $36 | 222 20 
6s | 1,361 297 18 
2.804 1.806 39 17 
2.900 2485| 505 17 
3.70 3110| 630 17 


Married couple with no dependents with 
typical average itemized deductions 


£ 
22 


606 
976 782 
1,460 1,201 
1,972 1,641 
2, 625 2, 108 
3,133 2,618 
3,770 3,150 
— sope» 5,229 4,367 
6, 886 5,762 
10, 775 9,018 
15, 248 12, 824 
25, 696 21.804 
37, 848 31,874 


Married couple both over 65 with 
standard deduction 


Income Present New Tax | Percent 
seis po ka tax tax cut 5 


Goal for a Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
continuing dialog among Americans 
as to the need for equality and equal op- 
portunity for all regardless of race, color, 
or creed, the newspapers and the tele- 
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vision industry have contributed a great 
service in giving expression to the feel- 
ings of the great majority of our citizens, 

The realization of equal opportunity 
for all cannot come about simply through 
— will and legislative declaration. If 

racial discrimination were suddenly to 
disappear in this country, there would 
still remain problems of similar magni- 
tude before real equality could be 
achieved. 

One of our city’s leading editors, Lloyd 
Wendt, of the Chicago American, has 
shown a perceptive understanding of 
some of the problems that have not been 
given the proper emphasis, and in the 
Sunday American of this last week he 
made a thoughtful presentation of his 
point of view. Under leave to extend my 
remarks I include his article and com- 
mend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

GOAL FOR A NATION 


We cannot forever survive the kind of in- 
ternal dissension which has brought this 
Nation repeatedly to the brink of disaster 
during the last several months. The aspira- 
tions of the Negro for social freedom and 
economic justice must be realized not only 
because they are morally right, but because 
revolution or genocide are the only alterna- 
tives and they are impossible alternatives. 

Both whites and Negroes have been guilty 
in the past of treating the problem emo- 
tionally and politically, without finding solu- 
tions which will be just, realistic, and perma- 
nent, Such solutions must be found, if all 
of our children are to have any peace and 
security. 

It is not enough to say that civil rights 
must be recognized legally and morally. 
There will be no real advance toward a final 
solution until minority groups, of whatever 
color, approach a state of actual equality. 
That means economic equality. If you have 
jobs, and income, you ultimately can pro- 
vide the sort of social environment in which 
you want to live. 

To get jobs you must first have jobs avail- 
able. Second, you must be trained for them, 
or be retrained. Third, you must not be 
barred for any artificial reason, such as race. 
Right now we're working only on the elim- 
ination of the third factor. 

What is really needed is a massive program 
for the education and retraining of the 
minority group. Pending the effect of such 
a program, it will be necessary to create jobs, 

Instead of planning to spend billions to 
land men on the moon, billions for foreign 
aid, we might better divert a great deal of 
this money toward the provision of educa- 
tion and jobs for our unemployed minorities, 

During World War II we had the Manhat- 
tan project. Billions were contributed to it, 
Business production was rechanneled for it. 
Our best brains were committed to it. Few 
knew that the ultimate goal was to be the 
production of an atomic bomb. But we all 
knew that somehow the Manhattan project 
might save the country. 

We need now a Manhattan project to save 
the country from the disaster of racial con- 
flict. We need the ideas of the best brains 
we can assemble. We need to devote all the 
billions that are required. We need to dis- 
locate the status quo where necessary to 
achieve the ultimate goal, which is the 
realization of the American dream. 

First, education will be needed. 

If, to bring the minority child up to a 
competitive status, we must spend more 
money on him than on the majority child, 
then this should be done. Not to unfairly 
favor the minority, but because he must 
have educational equality if we are to have 
responsibility and stability. In other words, 
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since the Negro has had educational disad- 
vantages over the years, we must now give 
him the best possible education to create 
the responsible citizenship needed. 

If, as the statistics show, the Negro is much 
harder hit by unemployment than any other 
group, then we will have to work harder re- 
training the unemployed Negro and provide 
him with work useful to the community and 
useful to him. Otherwise, be cannot be a 
responsible, stable member of the com- 
munity. 

Certain Negro leaders who want dissen- 
sion and chaos will not welcome these sug- 
gestions, since they thrive on the disaffected, 
Certain Negro politicians will object because 
they now can easily control unschooled 
constituents living in a ghetto. 

Certain white people will object because 
they regard themselves as naturally and in- 
sufferably superior, or they fear they are not 
superior and don't want Negro competition. 

The minority problem is not going to go 
away for the benefit of any of these. It is 
with us. It will grow greater, rather than 
less. So long as the problem is kicked 
around by politicians for partisan benefits, 
there will be no solution, 

What is needed is the bipartisan approach 
of wartime. The Congress can create a study 
commission to hear all sides of the racial 
minority problem and to recommend ulti- 
mately an all-out attack that will give the 
minorities education and a chance for jobs. 
Armed with these accoutrements, the mi- 
norities will get social justice without 
demonstrations, without violence, and with- 
out dying under madmen's bombs, 


Death of a President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, during the 
period of time set aside by the House of 
Representatives for tributes to the mem- 
ory of the late President, I was privileged 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues 
several articles and editorials from news- 
papers in my district in southeastern 
Massachusetts—an area well known and 
loved by John F. Kennedy. 

The purpose of doing so was to illus- 
trate the kind of stunned reaction and 
deep sorrow that was felt by people who 
not only knew John Kennedy as a former 
Congressman and Senator, and ultimate- 
ly President of the United States, but also 
as a neighbor and friend. 

It has been brought to my attention 
that my tribute omitted reference to a 
newspaper that is published in the town 
that was, on many occasions, the site of 
the temporary White House, Hyannis, 

The newspaper, the largest on Cape 
Cod, is the Cape Cod Standard-Times. 
The title of the fine editorial they pub- 
lished upon receipt of that tragic news 
is, “Death of a President.” 

Even though the time of official mourn- 
ing is passed, the shock and sorrow of 
this event are still with us, and these 
heartfelt words are as timely as they were 
on November 23, 1963: 

DeaTH OF A PRESIDENT 

A Nation is still aghast by the virtually 

incredible assassination of its President, 
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John Fitzgerald Kennedy, a Cape Cod col- 
onist by affection, was shot down yesterday 
in Texas, shot down in the prime of his being 
in a horrifying burst of gunfire that stunned 
the entire world. 

The President was waving from a limou- 
sine when the treacherous attack deprived 
the world of an acknowledged leader. 

It couldn't happen—but it did. 

And that it did left the country utterly 
shocked in disbelief. The country hoped 
against hope, when the President was taken 
into a hospital that he would emerge alive, 
that he could continue his vigorous tenure 
in the White House. 

It was not to be; a remarkable career had 
been ended by an assassin's bullet. 

For it was a remarkable career that had 
been shared in happy days from youth to 
this summer with his Cape Cod neighbors, 
It had seen him rise through the U.S. House 
of Representatives and the Senate to the 
Presidency of the world’s greatest power. 
All had thrilled, on a bitterly cold day in 
January 1961, to one of the most inspiring 
inaugural addresses ever delivered. All had 
trembled, with him, only a year ago, on the 
precipice of nuclear war involving Cuba. 

And now he is gone to his Maker, deprived, 
in a tick of history, of his tremendous joy 
of life, of his supreme confidence that this 
could be made into a better world, 

It happened and mankind mourns him and 
presses its sorrowing condolences on a bereft 
family. 


National Children’s Dental Health Week, 
February 2-8, 1964 > 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAILOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
Tuary 2 through 8 of this year, the coun- 
try once again observed National Chil- 
dren’s Dental Health Week. This was 
the 16th consecutive year for such an 
observance. As did his three predeces- 
sors in their time, President Johnson is- 
sued a message saluting the event and 
from reports already received it is clear 
that a great many related activities took 
place all over the Nation, not the least of 
them, I am happy to say, in my own 
State of Pennsylvania. 

There are two facts most worthy of 
note concerning dental disease. First, 
that it is perhaps mankind's most wide- 
spread affliction. Almost no one is im- 
mune to it or free from its effects. Nine 
out of 10 people suffer from some form 
of dental disease and 85 million man- 
hours of work are lost annually because 
of it. And yet, the second fact worth 
noting is that few diseases can be more 
readily controlled by the exercise of a 
little care and diligence. 

As in the past, the American Dental 
Association and its local societies carried 
out this year a massive educational effort. 
The 7th district and 10th district 
dental societies of Pennsylvania, to 
which the dentists in my district belong, 
were again an important part of this na- 
tional effort. During the 7 days of the 
observance, schoolchildren everywhere 
undertook special projects, saw films and 
heard talks designed to increase their 
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understanding of dentistry and dental 
health. 

For many years, the dental profession 
has thus wisely concentrated much of its 
educational efforts on young people. If 
in his youth a person can learn the value 
of good dental health and develop the 
habits of a proper diet, regular brushing 
after meals and periodic visits to the 
family dentist, then he can be confident 
of enjoying sound dental health through- 
out his life. The intimate relationship 
between it and good general health makes 
this a goal well worth striving for. 

The dental profession has made re- 
markable strides in recent years in dis- 
covering and applying new methods for 
the treatment and prevention of dental 
disease. They are today on the thresh- 
old of even greater discoveries, possibly 
even a vaccine against tooth decay. But 
the family dentist still needs the active 
cooperation of each of us if the present 
appalling rate of dental disease is to be 
reduced. While the events of National 
Children's Dental Health Week are still 
fresh in our minds, it is appropriate that 
all of us, especially the parents of young 
children, resolve to give him that co- 
operation more consistently in the future 
than we perhaps have in the past. 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24,1964 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, a bright 
flame marks the final resting place in 
Arlington National Cemetery of one of 
freedom's most ardent and eloquent ad- 
vocates. The voice once so familiar-in 
these halls is now hushed in tragic death. 
While its sound no longer greets our 
ears, its bold and fervid enunciations 
will never be forgotten. 

That heroic devotion to truth and jus- 


‘tice, to equality and fraternity, we so 


often admired, and which is exemplified 
by countless acts and incidents extend- 
ing through years of an active existence, 
is a most worthy example for all good 
men. 

The principles which he professed and 
the work which he performed, profes- 
sions and practice being in perfect har- 
mony, will in all future time and in all 
nations render the name of John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy a synonym for human 
liberty. 

His oratorical powers, general infor- 
mation, and keenness of wit gained for 
him a worldwide affection. As an advo- 
cate he was quick and powerful. Laying 
hold of the strong points in a cause, he 
presented them in a succinct and com- 
prehensive manner. He was always an 
ardent friend of public improvement and 
universal education, a bitter opponent 
to human slavery and oppression. 

The grand blows which he struck in 
his great battle for liberty and justice 
will long survive him and leave their im- 
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press upon all lands, strengthening the 
purpose of the toiling and struggling mil- 
lions on earth. His successful life-battle 
should teach us the value and self-sus- 
taining power of a career consecrated to 
the best interests of his country and his 
fellowmen. 

In this impressive hour, while review- 
ing his heroic and unselfish acts, let us 
renew our vows of fidelity to the great 
principles which he so long, so ably, 
and so faithfully maintained. Let us 
here, and now, pledge our lives anew to 
the cause of human liberty and human 
progress, resolving that no obstacle nor 
selfish interest shall cause us to falter, 
so that when we too pass away the ben- 
edictions of mankind shall bless us, as 
they now bless him for whom we mourn, 
and it shall be said of us as it is now said 
of him: “He hath not lived in vain.” 

The image of John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy needs no monument. The imprint 
of his mind is upon the history of his 
country, and is more ineffaceable there 
than all the dedication we authorize in 
his memory. It is the Stalins who die 
in their beds. It is the Lincolns and 
the Kennedys, the humanitarians and 
reformers who die with their boots on. 
As policies are bigger than men may it 
be the legacy to our great. Nation that 
much of what our late President initiated 
will go forward. 


Many Members of the House Have To- 
day Introduced Identical Bills To Ma- 
terially Reduce Meat Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday I introduced a bill which, if made 
law, will materially reduce imports on 
all meats of every description, including 
livestock, by 50 percent. At least 12 of 
my colleagues of the House will or have 
today introduced identical bills to my 
bill, H.R. 10099, and I invite all my col- 
leagues on both sides of the political aisle 
to do likewise. 


The provisions contained in H.R. 10099 
are as follows: 
H.R. 10099 
A bill to restrict imports of meat and meat 
products into the United States 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
total quantity of meat and meat products 
originating in any country which may be en- 
tered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for con- 
sumption, during any twelve-month import 
period, shall not (except as provided in sec- 
tion 3) exceed 50 per centum of the average 
annual quantity of meat and meat products 
imported from such country during the five- 
year period ending on December 31, 1963. 

SEC. 2. As used in this Act— 

(1) the term “meat and meat products” 
includes (A) beef, veal, lamb, mutton, pork, 
poultry, and any other meat to which part 
2 of schedule 1 of the Tariff Schedules of the 
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United States applies, whether or not pre- 
canned, 


kind for human consumption, and (C) any 
food product which contains meat, of any 
kind or in any form, and which is intended 
for human consumption; and 

(2) the term “twelve-month import pe- 
riod" means the twelve-month period begin- 
ning on the date of the enactment of this 
Act or any subsequent twelve-month period 

g on an anniversary of such date. 

Sec. 3. If, during any twelve-month import 
period (after the first such period), the total 
United States market for meat and meat 
productes (as estimated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture) exceeds the total average an- 
nual United States market for meat and 
meat products during the five-year period 
ending on December 31, 1963, the maximum 
quantity of meat and meat products which 


amount bearing the same ratio to such 
quality as such market during the twelve- 
month import period bears to such total av- 
erage annual market during such five-year 


period. 
Sec. 4. Each quantity referred to in the first 


to be measured, or equated or compared with 
other quantities in de 
and to what extent the limitation imposed 
by such section is applicable, without re- 
to the kinds of meat and meat prod- 
the proportion of the various 
meat and meat products which 
uded in such quantity. In the 
a product which contains but is 
exclusively of meat, there 
into account, in d 
magnitude of the quantity involved, 
y 80 much of such product, or only so 
e value of such product, as con- 
or is attributable to the meat con- 


keks kf 
R ERTE 
5811 


i 
l 


Sec. 5. The Secretary of Agriculture, under 
regulations prescribed by him jointly with 
the Secretary of the Treasury, shall make 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Conor or Laws oF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, $ 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS. —No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the f statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
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Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it n in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the ConGrEssIonaL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks ot 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript Is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 


5. Proof furnished—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 

Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 

8. Corrections. — The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
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of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the ConcressionaL Recorp, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 


11. Estimate of cost.—-No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. - 

12. Oficial Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


Crisis in Farm Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 27,1964 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
farmers of the United States face a se- 
rious economic crisis in coming months. 
I believe there is overwhelming evidence 
to show that, in the absence of congres- 
sional action, farm income will drop to 
its lowest level in several years. 

On January 15, I addressed the 
House—ConcGressionsL RECORD, page 
439—on this subject. At that time I 
pointed out recent studies made by agri- 
cultural economists in the land-grant 
colleges, experts with no political axe to 
grind, about the future economic outlook 
for farmers. 

An Iowa State University study men- 
tioned in that report to the Congress 
stated that after allowing for the effects 
of lower prices on production, in the ab- 
sence of production adjustment and price 
support programs, net farm income with- 
in a few years would fall 40 percent or 
more. : 

A 1960 Iowa State study estimated that 
if price supports, production controls, 
and the conservation reserve were aban- 
doned, within a few years the prices of 
hogs and beef cattle, respectively, would 
decline to 11 cents and 12 cents per 
pound. The price of corn would fall to 66 
cents per bushel, and wheat prices would 
fall to 74 cents per bushel. Net income 
from livestock products might fall by 50 
percent. 

Similar expert estimates were made in 
studies at Pennsylvania State University 
and Cornell University. I would seriously 
invite my colleagues to read this state 
ment in the January 15 CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

An article which appeared today in the 
Wall Street Journal over the byline of 
Mr. Michael G. Gartner is more directly 
applicable to the situation in which we 
find ourselves today. 

This article describes the general eco- 
nomic pessimism which is prevalent in 
farm areas of the Nation today. It cites 
the USDA estimate of a sharp decrease 
in farm income for the second year in a 
row. It is estimated that farm income 
will fall this year from the 1963 total of 
$12.3 to $11.6 billion. This prospect, 
Plus low livestock prices, the proba- 
bility of lower tobacco allotments, the 
likelihood of a small citrus harvest, and 
many other factors, is already being re- 
flected in other areas of the economy. 

Retail sales in agricultural areas are 
‘down, farm equipment sales are down as 
much as 30 percent in some areas. 
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This is not a bright picture. The Con- 
gress has an opportunity to help improve 
this picture in the next few days. The 
biggest single boost to the farm economy 
would be passage of an adequate wheat 
program. Farmers, both individually 
and through their organizations, have 
indicated they want a voluntary program 
along the lines of the voluntary certifi- 
cate program now under consideration. 

I feel that a most significant point to 
consider during deliberations on this 
proposed wheat program is the fact that 
it would replace $400 million of farm in- 
come without increasing the cost to the 
Government over what this cost will be in 
the absence of new legislation. And this 
is a voluntary, not a mandatory, program. 

The article from the February 27 Wall 
Street Journal mentioned above follows. 
It is my sincere hope that it will receive 
the careful study it deserves. It is also 
my hope that the Congress will act 
promptly on this vital wheat legislation: 
RURAL SLOWDPOWN—FARMERS BEGIN To Cour 

SPENDING AS THEY Face Bic Dor my 1964 

Income—$700 MILLION EARNINGS DECLINE 

SEEN AS FARM PRICES SAG; TRACTOR, STORE 

SALES SLIP—AN ELECTION YEAR HEADACHE? 

(By Michael G. Gartner) 

While their city cousins confidently look 
ahead to another year of prosperity, the Na- 
tion’s farmers are worrying about a recession. 
They already are cutting back hard on their 
spending in a trend which could become the 
Johnson administration’s first major eco- 
nomic headache. 

From Archbold, Ohio, where an auctioneer 
talks of a 10-percent decline in used farm 
equipment prices over the past year, to Storm 
Lake, Iowa, where a department store man- 
ager complains of a 15-percent drop in Febru- 
ary business compared with a year earlier, 
rural businessmen offer a gloomy picture of 
prospects on the farm. “These people are 
just hanging onto their purses,” says P. A. 
Ekstrom, sales manager for Brady Implement 
Co., an International Harvester dealer in 
Dodge City, Kans., as he reports a 30-percent 
drop in truck sales so far this year from 
the like 1963 period. 

The farm pessimism seems well founded. 
According to recent Agriculture Department 
estimates, farmers’ net income this year is 
expected to fall sharply to $11.6 billion from 
$12.3 billion in 1963. The drop, which would 
be the second in a row, would push farm 
earnings to the lowest level in 5 years. 

FROM CATTLE TO ORANGES 


Hardly a sector of the farming community 
seems likely to escape an economic down- 
turn—indeed, some already are beginning to 
feel the pinch. In the Midwest, prices of 
cattle and hogs—the backbone of the farm 
economy there—are hovering near the lowest 
levels in several years. In the Southeast, a 
bumper tobacco crop last year has carried 
stocks well above levels in recent years and a 
10-percent reduction in acreage allotments 
is scheduled for this year. In the citrus 
areas of Florida, California, and Texas, this 
year’s orange crop is expected to be down 
6 percent from last year’s freeze-damaged 
harvest and 20 percent below the 5-year 
average; the grapefruit story is much the 
same. 


But by far the biggest blow to the farm 
economy will be felt by wheatgrowers. In a 
delayed reaction to last year’s farmers rejec- 
tion of acreage controls and high price sup- 
ports, wheat prices are declining. Prices on 
new-crop wheat for delivery after July now 
average about $1.65 a bushel, down more than 
30 cents from last year. What's more, Agri- 
culture Secretary Freeman has predicted 
Wheat may fall as low as the support price 
of $1.25 before the year is out. Altogether, 
net income of the Nations’ wheatgrowers is 
expected to slide to about $1.7 billion this 
i down 25 percent from $2.3 billion-in 

While farm prices are on the decline, pro- 
duction costs are on the increase. This year 
production costs are expected to climb to 
$29.3 billion, up from $28.7 billion last year. 

WHEAT LEGISLATION PUSHED 


Such statistics haven't escaped the watch- 
ful eyes of Wi m. With elections loom- 
ing in November, the administration is busy 
trying to push through Congress a bill which 
would give wheatgrowers some relief from 
the oncoming slump. With a prod from the 
White House, Senate Democratic leaders have 


pending fight over civil rights. 

In brief, the administration bill would per- 
mit Freeman to boost the price 
support to between $1.65 and $2.25 a bushel 
on domestically consumed wheat and to be- 
tween $1.30 and $2.25 on wheat for export, 
It's expected that Mr, Freeman would set 
supports high enough to restore at least 
$400 million of this year's expected $600 
million drop in wheat farm income. 

But the bill's chance of congressional pass- 
age remains slim. Even if it passes the 
Senate, heavy opposition in the House is 
expected. 


So most farmers hold little hope of any 
big new Federal help this year and are brac- 
ing for a rough time. Their fears are 
translated mostly into a slowdown in capi- 
tal expenditures—spending on such things 
as tractors, plows, and buildings, “Sales of 
used tractors are off 


; A WIDESPREAD DECLINE 

Such reports are by no means isolated. 
Of nearly two score used farm equipment 
dealers interviewed, about half said sales so 
far this year were trailing 1963 and they 
could see nothing ahead to reverse the down- 
trend. 

The capital spending cutback comes part- 
ly at the urging of some farm leaders. Gar- 
rett Sikkema, president of the Illinois Liye- 
stock Feeders Association, this week warned 
feeders to “tighten their belts” and take a 
hard look at the present and prospective 
financial situation of their industry before 
making any new capital expenditures. “The 
financial stability of the feeding industry 
is threatened at this time and it is a known 
fact that added competition of imports * * * 
is continuing to contribute to this grave 
situation,” he declared. 

Though most spending cutbacks are vol- 
untary, some farmers are facing little choice 
because of tightening bank credit. . 
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Roby L. Sloan, economist for the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago, says many banks 
have imposed additional limitations on some 
types of loans, apparently reflecting greater 
caution on feeder cattle loans following poor 
experiences in the 1962-63 feeding year.” 

Economist Sloan notes, too, that banks 
are boosting collateral requirement and in- 
terest rates on some loans to farmers. He 
says 10 percent of the agricultural banks in 
the Seventh Federal Reserve District (Iowa 
and parts of Dlinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
and Indiana) now are charging higher rates 
on nonreal estate loans than they did a 
year ago and that more than a third of the 
Iowa banks surveyed reported they were 
requiring additional collateral. 


Opposition to Appointment of Joe Dick- 
erson as Director of the Office of Oil 
and Gas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 27, 1964 


Mr. PROXMIRE. . Mr. President, on 
February 25, the Milwaukee Sentinel 
published an editorial questioning the 
recent appointment of former oil lobby- 
ist Joe Dickerson as head of the Office of 
Oil and Gas. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Poor UMPIRE 

While praising President Johnson, Senator 
Proxmme nevertheless is pouring troubled 
water on the oll policy of the administra- 
tion. 

As a Senator, Mr. Johnson was a proper 
champion of the oil industry, PROXMIRE says. 
As President, he says, Mr. Johnson properly 
delegated to the Department of the Interior 
full, complete, and final authority over oil 
policy. 

But now, not so properly in Proxmme'’s 
view, Interior Secretary Udall has appointed 
an oll lobbyist, Joe T. Dickerson, to be Direc- 
tor of the Office of Oil and Gas. The Direc- 
tor, Proxmme says, should act as an impartial, 
objective referee between the oll industry 
and the consumer and between the oil in- 
dustry and true conservationists whose in- 
terests often contradict and conflict with 
those of the oil Industry. 

In a Senate speech, Proxmmer has called 
the appointment of oil lobbyists to oversee 
the oil industries “putting the foxes in 
charge of the henhouse.“ In the interest 
of justice for the consumers and taxpayers 
as well as the oil-producing industry, Prox- 
mme is urging President Johnson and Secre- 
tary Udall to reconsider this “unfortunate 
appointment.” 


It does appear to be something 


ministration’s loudly 
consumers. As Proxmire put it, True con- 
servationists, and the American oll consumer 
have about as much chance of a fair break 
out of this lineup in the Interior Depart- 
ment with its new sovereignty over the oil 
industry as the Beatles have of being in 
President Johnson's Cabinet.“ 
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The Situation in Panama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 27, 1964 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. John 
T. O'Rourke, editor of the Washington 
Daily News, presented an excellent sizeup 
of the Panamanian situation through the 
eyes of a longtime observer of Latin 
American Affairs. This article was spe- 
cifically called to my attention by Mr. 
Guy Trucano, Jr., 1705 Wilmoore SE., 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. For the informa- 
tion and consideration of my colleagues, 
the article follows: 

An ANALYSIS BY AN EXPERT: THE SITUATION 
IN PANAMA 
(By John T. O'Rourke) 

Wasuincton.—How did so much public 
comment about the recent P 
riots get so completely off the track? It 
must baffle eyen the most charitable mind. 

How, Indeed, could such a trivial circum- 
stance trigger such crazy behavior? 

The real answer is, of course, the rioting 
was manufactured. 

No one, of course, expected anything but 
lies from Panama’s radio and press, or from 
Moscow, Cuba or anti-American news media 
in South America, 


GUILT FEELING 


But how does one explain the guilt feel- 
ing, or whatever it was, that obviously in- 
spired various U.S. pundits and commen- 
tators and which caused them to swallow 
the propaganda whole, and blame nonvio- 
lent flag-raising schoolchildren and their 
parents for the organized and deliberate 
violence and destruction by invading mobs? 

News reports, when they stuck to facts, 
were accurate enough to make actual events 
clear. The zone was invaded. 

But, almost immediately, interpreters be- 
gan interpreting, predigesters of opinion be- 
gan masticating, and newspaper readers, and 
TV and radio listeners all over the country 
were being told that it was all due to the 
“colonialism” of the threatened Canal Zone 
residents, as if they or the canal took money 
out of Panama, instead of putting money 
into it. The fact is, far from exploiting the 
country, the canal brings, directly and in- 
directly, an amount about equal to the en- 
tire Panamanian Republic's annual budget. 

There is a bac to this tragic event 
which should at least be roughly sketched in. 

COORDINATED RIOT 

This riot was planned. A minute-by- 
minute record of the real attack shows that 
it started in several strategic places, practi- 
cally simultaneously. < 

It was coordinated with sound trucks in- 
citing and directing the mob, and with radio 
broadcasts on stations owned by both left- 
wing politicians and the oligarchists. 

Panama's Radio Mia network began to 
build up the story even before the attack. 

There's nothing new in all this. Mobs 
have been used, deliberately and cynically, 
by the handful of family dynasties which 
own and have run (badly) Panama ever since 
the country was founded. 

Rioters against the completely legal pres- 
ence of the United States in the Canal Zone 
are hired by local politicians during election 
campaigns to provide a scapegoat for the 
people they govern, whose poverty they are 
either unwilling or unable to alleviate. 
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Panama is the second highest recipient of 
U.S. ald to Latin America. 

There is not the slightest reason to sup- 
pose, with election only 4 months away, that 
the riots were, for the first time in Panama's 
history, a spontaneous reaction to a flag be- 
ing raised by schoolchildren at a school 
(built by U.S. taxpayers) inside the Canal 
Zone. That was the excuse for the riot; 
not the reason. 

Hal Hendrix, Scripps-Howard’s seasoned 
reporter on Latin America, quoted an ex- 
pert witness that It was the best organized 
spontaneous riot he ever saw. 

In addition to traditional anti-American 
riots mentioned above, regularly paid for by 
politicians, the Panamanian background in- 
cludes equally well-organized campaigns of 
sloganeering. Walls of buildings are kept 
bright by students with paintpots, smear- 
ing “The canal is ours“ and denunciations 
of “Yankee imperialist dogs.“ They get paid 
for the paint job. 

U.S. Canal Zone kids read these signs. 
They are also taught in school the canal's 
actual status. They know who bulit It, who 
paid for it, and who pays the yearly fee to 
Panama, 

They also know that the “imperialist 
Yankee dogs” referred to means their pop, 
who perhaps runs one of the locomotives 
that tow the ships, or who works at the 
commissary. 

POORER BUT COSTLIER 

Then there is mother. She, for instance, 
used to be able to buy good, cheap New 
Zealand and Australian beef in the Canal 
Zone. But a couple of years ago, the U.S. 
Government agreed to buy Panamanian beef 
instead, which is poorer and costs more. 

Perhaps, in this atmosphere, a bit of re- 
sentfulness can be understood. Mind you, 
these U.S. children didn’t tear up the Pana- 
manian flag, which is the usual fate of U.S. 
flags at the hands of Panamanian and other 
Latin students. 

All they did was hoist their own at their 
school. They shouldn't have done it; grant- 
ed. But it was a foregone conclusion, when 
they did, that young Panamanians would 
march on it. They have been organized (and 
paid) to do just that sort of thing for years. 

The radio was building up the ruckus even 
before it started. However, it is safe to say 
that if the flag raising had not been used as 
a trigger, something else would have been 
found soon. 

Riots like these do not cost much to start. 

While the students first threw rocks and 
burned automobiles, the real fireworks came 
later in the evening and to assume that it 
was spontaneous is to display a nalvete equal 
to adult belief in Santa Claus, 

There was the radio station owned by Pan- 
ama’s woman deputy, Thelma King, who 
travels regularly to Castro's Cuba, shouting 
to people to march on the zone to defend 
Panama's holy soil, and calling on them to 
take the guns away from their own national 
guard and use them, unless the guards joined 
them in the attack. 

There was the Conservative Party radio 
station, screaming that the only good gringo 
was a dead gringo. 

Although it wasn't reported at first, it is 
now well known that defending canal police 
used their weapons only after they ran out of 
tear gas, and that the U.S. troops were never 
called out until 7:59 p.m., on Thursday, Jan- 
uary 9, after the burning and destroying had 
been going on inside the Canal Zone for 
more than 3 hours. (The first batch of stu- 
dents entered the zone at 4:40 p.m.) 

ONLY RETURNED FIRE 

When snipers fired on the U.S. troops they 
returned the fire. 

This is what President Chiari told his 
people over the radio was a “cowardly U.S. 
attack“; this is what Panama's Ambassador 
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to the United Nations said was “bloody ag- 
gression.” They knew when they said these 
things they were lying. 

Reporter Hendrix managed to get into the 
riddled Tivoli Hotel (in the zone but near 
the border) by Sunday afternoon. U.S. 
troaps were using it as an observation post. 
It was still under attack. About 850 rounds 
were fired at it, and 10 Molotov cocktails. 
All windows on the fire side were smashed 
by bullets. Trained U.S. marksmen had been 
posted in the hotel. They directed careful 
fire at the snipers. Who's attacking whom? 

Nevertheless, the fact that U.S. soldiery 
returned fire with fire was undoubtedly a 
profound shock, not only in Panama, but all 
over South America. It's understandable. 
Let's look at the background again. 

In the last big demonstration against the 
canal, in 1959, U.S. troops stood fast and held 
their fire, as commanded, while the Pana- 
manian mob stoned them. Although soldiers 
were felled as they held their ranks, not a 
cartridge was exploded. 

Nevertheless, the next day, a newspaper 
owned and operated by the son of a former 
President of Panama, carried a page 1 car- 
toon showing the face of President Elsen- 
hower with the body of a monster, his claws 
disemboweling a brave Panamanian youth, 
and Eisenhower's bloody fangs tearing into 
the hero's entrails. 

Apparently many comparatively recent 
events have convinced South Americans and 
others that U.S. troops are, by policy, paper 
tigers. 

Panama's United Nations Ambassador 
Aguilino Boyd denied the one important new 
ingredient that made this most recent out- 
break different from earlier ones, and more 
sinister. He sald there was no Communist 
Castro influence. 

This ignores the fact that leftwing deputy, 
Thelma King, screaming for blood on her 
radio, had been to Havana. 

It ignores the fact that 200 or 300 Pana- 
mantan. “students” had recently been put 
through Che Guevara's school for guerillas. 

AN IGNORED FACT — 


It ignores the fact that one “student” 
Killed in the riot was one Arosemena, aged 
28, married, two children, and had just been 
in Havana for 3 weeks. A student? 

If these are mere coincidences and Am- 
bassador Boyd is right, then only Panama’s 
leading politicians are left to be responsible 
for the whole thing. 

Ambassador Boyd also said his Govern- 
ment had instructed him to say that nothing 
short of a new treaty, with a view to Pana- 
manian control of the canal, would satisfy. 

One resident of Panama City asked our re- 
porter: “How can they expect to run the 
canal when they can't even collect their own 
garbage? Look up that street.” 

And sure enough, the street was filthy with 
garbage. 

Another issue called burning in the news 
dispatches is the pay and job differentials 
between Panamanians and United States 
citizens hired in the zone. Pay has been 
largely equalized by now but job oppor- 
tunity differentials still burn. 

But most readers do not know that while 
it has been corrected in the zone, Pana- 
manlans themselves still operate not on 
two differentials, but three; one for Ameri- 
cans, one for Panamanians, and a third for 
nonnationals who get less than Pana- 
manians for doing the same labor. These 
are largely Negroes from the Caribbean Is- 
lands who have smuggled themselves in to 
try to earn a living. 

Panamanians’ financial idealism applies 
Strictly to money from the Yankees; not to 
their own. 

Several years ago, this writer had a con- 
versation with Dr. Harmodio Arias, rich, dis- 
tinguished lawyer, publisher, former Presi- 
dent of Panama, and known all over the 
World as the legal father of the Panamanian 
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merchant marine, whereby cargo ship own- 
ers of other nationality, seeking to escape 
unionization and taxes, are allowed to law- 
fully fly the Panamanian flag—for a fee— 
which Panama collects. 

PASSIONATE EDITORIALS 


At the time, Dr. Arias’ newspaper was pub- 
lishing passionate editorials on the inequity 
of the Canal Zone authorities paying U.S. 
citizens more than Panamanian citizens for 
doing the same work. 

A moment later he admitted that he was 
doing the same thing, that he was paying 
American printers more than Panamanian 
printers. 

“They're more efficient,” 
blandly. 

The ambivalence of Dr. Arias can be shown 
in practically every political position its 
country’s leaders assume. 

A strong argument can be made for in- 
creased canal fees, with more income for 
Panama and the United States too. (The 
original investment has never been paid off.) 
But it is doubtful if increased canal in- 
come to Panama would benefit the country’s 
poor. The politicians would more likely 
raise their own pay. However, increased rates 
might make a second canal economically 
attractive to build somewhere else. 


UNITED STATES NOT TO BLAME 


It is, of course, impossible in one article 
to explore the whole canal issue, the pur- 
pose here is merely to show the climate—the 
„ambiencia“ as the Latins call it—in which 
this recent storm blew up. 

Misconceptions launched by propaganda 
and faulty interpretation of events have al- 
ready caused many well-meaning persons to 
think that somehow the United States was 
wrong and caused this whole thing. 

It didn’t. 


he explained 


Four-H Club Winners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 27, 1964 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as 
Members of the Senate well know, I have 
had a longtime and abiding interest in 
the 4-H Club programs and related Ex- 
tension Service work. 

Recently, my home State of Mississippi 
sent 33 youngsters, boys and girls who 
have excelled in their 4-H Club projects, 
to the National 4-H Club Congress, in 
Chicago. 

I am especially proud of them and 
their work; and, for that reason, I rec- 
ommend to the Senate the reading of an 
editorial published on December 7, 1963, 
in the Jackson (Miss.) Clarion-Ledger. 
The editorial points up the good works 
and the outstanding achievements of 
these 4-H students, who tomorrow will 
bear the responsibilities of leadership in 
their community, State, and Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE PROUD OF OUR 33 WINNERS ATTENDING 
NATIONAL 4-H CONGRESS 

Mississippi is- proud of those 31 young 4-H 
Club members and 2 adult leaders attend- 
ing the National 4-H Club Congress in Chi- 
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cago this week. They have won this “trip 
of a lifetime” by virtue of their champion- 
ship achievements in project work of our 
State 4-H program. os 

Our delegates along with some 1,500 other 
boys, girls, and adult leaders from throughout 
the Nation are receiving special recognition 
and awards at the annual 4-H Congress. 
They are participating in special events, ban- 
quets, and various programs as guests of 
pups seus. sponsors of this big annual 
event. 

In 1907, the late William Hall Corn Club" 
Smith as superintendent of schools in Holmes 
County started what was known at the time 
as Corn Clubs for Boys. He received prompt 
and valuable assistance from farm leaders at 
Mississippi State University. The movement 
quickly spread across the South and later the 
entire Nation, under the name of 4-H Clubs. 

Since its inception as a nationwide organi- 
zation, Mississippi has furnished a number 
of youthful champions in various projects. 
Here is the honor roll of State delegates to 
the National Congress this week, competing 
for national honors and college scholarships 
in their categories: 

Larry Bratton of Bruce, automotive care; 
Alice Rhea of West Point, poultry; Eloise 
ao 8 Mount Olive, canning. 

- O. Herchenhahn, Jr. of Hattiesburg, 

ying, as sser Melleen 5 
economics; Marsha L. Jo 

Hattiesburg, dress revue. . 


Betty Ruth Keel of Holly Springs, frozen 
foods; Dale Weaver of Smithville. foods; 
Martha Johnson of Decatur, achievement: 
Mary Skinner of Union, garden; Linda Har- 
tis of Decatur, recreation. 

Carolyn Rowzee, health, and Suzanne Sim- 
mons, safety, both of State College; Dennis 


Rester of Poplarville, forestry; Barbara 


Henderson of Pontotoc, leadership; Mack 
zomg of ayan oe crops; Dan Webb of 
mee, c mship; Melvin Rhi 
Brandon, swine. £ S 
Tom Robertson of Holly Ridge, beef; Nan 
McClatchy of Indianola, home . 
Larry Herbison of Bolivar County, tractor; 
Haiph Meeks ot TIPI Sani 2 Seansts 
plersville, electric; Ki 
sa enneth 


Fellow Mississippians salute each of these 
leaders, wishing them success at the National 
Congress and confident that the 4-H Club 
program will continue to achieve outstand- 
ing results in an important field of youth 
leadership. 


Medical Care for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 27, 1964 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the mayor and the board of 
commissioners of the city of Union City, 
in my congressional district, endorsing 
President Johnson’s program of medical 
care for the aged under social security. 
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We all know that our aged population 
needs our help. They need our help 
now—not tomorrow or the day after. 
Why do we hesitate? Surely, democracy 
has a heartline for its elder generation. 
Surely, that much is owed them. Surely, 
they deserve their common share of 
humanity. I myself have taken a strong 
stand in support of medicare and have 
urged the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, which recently concluded hear- 
ings, of the urgent need for this legisla- 
tion. Let us stop this costly waste of 
time and lives. Let us help our aged 
now—before it is too late. Let's get 
medicare out of committee and on to the 


floor for a vote. Let us follow the voices- 


raised in this petition. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the citizens of Union City, State 
of New Jersey, United States, are faced with a 
serious problem regarding medical care and 
attention, especially to elderly citizens; and 

Whereas Lyndon B. Johnson, President of 
the United States, recognizes this serious 
problem and has recommended medicare leg- 
islation in order to alleviate the citizens of 
the United States from this grave and serious 
hardship: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the mayor and Board of 
Commissioners of the City of Union City on 
behalf of themselves and the citizens of the 
city of Union City do hereby endorse the 
President’s plan of medical care and atten- 
tion for the aged; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to Senators CLIFFORD P. Cask and 
Harrison A. Wurms, JR, and Congress- 
man Dominick V. Dantets of the 14th Con- 
gressional District of the State of New Jersey; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the citizens of the city of 
Union City be advised of the seriousness of 
the problem regarding medical care for the 
aged and that they request Senators CLIF- 
FORD P. Cask and HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR., 
and Dominick V. DANIELS of 
the 14th Congressional District of the State of 
New Jersey to endorse President Johnson's 
plan for medicare. 


Grassroots Approach to Alliance for 
Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 27, 1964 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, it is in- 
deed heartening for me to note that the 
people of Idaho are responding so re- 
sponsibly to the new grassroots approach 
to the Alliance for Progress. Recent 
articles published in the Idaho press re- 
flect the forward thrust of local groups 
set in motion by an initial meeting in 
Boise the first of February. 

At that gathering, a group of Idahoans 
representing business, education, labor, 
civic organizations, womens clubs, the 
ministerial association, and agriculture 
met to hear a presentation on the small 
projects program of the Alliance. Mr. 
James Boren, special assistant to the 
U.S. Coordinator of the Alliance for 
Progress, and Mr. Wade Fleetwood, my 
executive secretary for 7 years and now a 
congressional liaison officer with AID in 
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the Department of State, traveled to 
Idaho in response to interest there in the 
new aproach. They explained the pro- 
gram of having people in a given locality 
of a State closely tied to Alliance projects 
with people in Latin American localities. 
These projects are too small to handle 
within our formal economic program un- 
der the Alliance, but they represent im- 
mediate needs of Latin American people 
in scores of places. The project may be 
a small generator to light a few bulbs 
for a night literacy class for adults. The 
generator is given in exchange for self- 
help measures by the villagers—such as 
installing a blackboard at the front of 
the room. The self-help feature is para- 
mount in the program, so that a mean- 
ingful partnership between peoples re- 
sults. 

I was pleased to meet with these two 
gentlemen in my office prior to their 
trip and give them my encouragement 
and support for the objectives of this 
approach to the Alliance: It is an ap- 
proach that makes sense, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp two articles published in the 
Idaho Observer of February 13 and the 
Idaho Statesman of February 13. They 
show in detail the work now being car- 
ried on by local Idaho groups to foster 
better understanding among peoples of 
North and South America. The small 
project approach is buying time for the 
slower—effects of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress to emerge, and is worthy of wide- 
spread support. It is a needed comple- 
ment to the Alliance program. I am 
proud that Idaho has joined in this broad 
effort by the people in the private sector 
of our States to help their fellowmen. 

I wish especially to congratulate the 
Boise Valley Alliance for Progress Com- 
mittee for their leadership in this small 
projects program. Mr. John Chapman is 
serving as the chairman of the local com- 
mittee, and Mr. Byron Johnson as vice 
chairman. The first project of supply- 
ing sewing machines and a typewriter to 
an orphanage in Ecuador has been un- 
dertaken by the Boise Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. Mr. Roger Mock, chair- 
man of the Jaycee project, announced 
that the machines would be purchased 
locally and sent to the Ecuadoran 
school. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Idaho Observer, Feb. 13, 1964] 
A Dmecr LINK IN ALLIANCE For PROGRESS— 
COMMITTEE INITIATES PROJECT 

“We will be the Boise Valley Alliance for 
Progress Committee,” announced young John 
Chapman, attorney with the Hawley law 
firm. Mr. Chapman has accepted desig- 
nation as chairman of the citizens’ group 
formed following a meeting February 3 with 
Mr. James H. Boren of the Department of 
State. 

When Mr. Boren left Boise later in the 
week he had turned over to Mr. Chapman 
a file of project folders marked “Alianza: 
Ecuador.” Less than 1 week later the first 
of those folders had been stamped “Project: 
Boise Junior Chamber of Commerce” and 
a challenging new experiment in foreign re- 
lations had begun in the Boise Valley. 

The project chairman for the JC's, Mr. 
Roger Mott, will concern himself with a 
school, the Hogar Indigena, near the village 
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of Conocoto, Province of Pichincha, Ecua- 
dor. The school provides a home and school- 
ing for 100 orphans and destitute, aban- 
doned children of the area. It is adminis- 
tered by 10 nuns of the Order of Mercedias 
with very limited resources. 

The children in this school must not only 
be housed and fed, but must be helped to 
develop skills for their adult years. With 
four domestic Singer pedal type sewing ma- 
chines (or their equivalent) the nuns could 
teach the Indian children to make their 
own clothes, make articles for sale, and also 
develop a skill which has definite market 
value in the economy. Their second need 
is for a typewriter to help In the prepara- 
tion of educational material for the school’s 
classes, where elementary subjects and 
Spanish are taught in an area burdened 
with illiteracy. 

As the first folder moves from Mr. Chap- 
man’s file into the hands of the junior 
chamber, the title of the next project is re- 
vealed. The Instituto Indiginosta Is lo- 
cated-in the village of Quaytacama, Chim- 
borazo, Ecuador. Its students are young 
men from the Indian families of the region. 
Their native language is Quechua, the. lan- 
guage of the ancient Inca Empire. At the 
Instituto, they are taught Spanish, and 
there are some also studying English. They 
are being trained in a 6-year course as teach- 
ers and community leaders to work among 
their people—alternative leadership to the 
Fidelista movement. 

The Instituto director has an expanded 
course of study planned—his need is equip- 
ment. The equipment list reads: 20 com- 
plete handtool boxes, agricultural hand- 
tools, and a blockmaking machine. With 
this the school could develop its acreage 
into an agricultural demonstration farm 
(and improve the student's diet in the proc- 
ess), make cinder blocks to complete the 
buildings for classes, and develop the skills 
and competency of the students as they pre- 
pare to help their own people who are often 
shy and hostile to outsiders. 

Beneath this folder are more. All of them 
specific projects. All of them already worked 
out by the local Ecuadorian village people. 
All waiting to be selected by the citizens of 
the Boise Valley as their particular respon- 
sibility of this new experiment in direct di- 
plomacy. 


From the Idaho Observer, Feb. 13, 1964] 
IDAHO TO ECUADOR 
(By Alice Dieter) 

Idaho's irrigation projects are on a vastly 
different scale than this one being built by 
Peruyian campasinos to bring water to their 
village fields. Idaho may build its channels 
differently, but we understand the driving 
need for water on our arid lands. 

There is a sequel to this picture. The vil- 
lagers received a small amount of help on 
the project they had begun. They became 
part of a growing program of people-to- 
people assistance. One community in the 
United States offered to supplement their 
labor with a $750 jackhammer. A Peace 
Corps volunteer on the scene delivered the 
machinery and demonstrated its use. The 
dream of water on parched fields became & 
reality for the people of the village. 

Later that same year the Communists or- 
ganized a march from this Peruvian valley. 
It was joined by hundreds of ragged, des- 
perate people. But it was not joined by the 
people of this village. 

This was only one of the stories told by 
Mr. James Boren of the Department of State 
when he spoke before a Bolse audience on 
February 3. Mr. Boren is a special assistant 
to the U.S. Coordinator for the Alliance for 
Progress. He is a Texas businessman new 
to Government service. He has been sery- 
ing In Peru where one-third of his time was 
in the field working directly with the 
campasinos. 
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Mr, Boren's purpose in Boise was to tell 
the story of a new phase in our Latin Amer- 
ican policy. The Alliance for Progress is 
built on the sound logic of fostering self- 
help in this area so vital to our interests. 
The program is designed to be more than a 
relationship between governments. It hopes 
to enlist the involvement of business, civic 
groups, and educational institutions in di- 
rect contacts with Latin Americans. 

The larger problems of economic develop- 
ment in the area remain the same: dams, 
roads, electricity, basic investment to vita- 
lize stagnant, unproductive economies. 
Projects like this take time, and time is run- 
ning out in Latin America. 

It will take ingenuity to buy time. The 
man in the village must feel concrete hope 
right now or the major projects will never 
be completed under any form of democratic 
government, for the Communists and the 
Fidelistas are on the move. 

Across the United States many individual 
communities are responding to the challenge 
by concerning themselves with the problems 
of specific communities in Latin America. 
Needs are matched with talents. Projects 
are specifics, worked out carefully, step by 
step. Within the American community 
many groups can participate, each one with 
the satisfaction of knowing specifically what 
their project is. 

Oakland County, Mich., is working directly 
with an area in Colombia to provide assist- 
ance in developing a good municipal budget- 
ing procedure. Business contacts have de- 
veloped between the two communities. 
Students have been exchanged, and suddenly 
the people of Oakland County have a per- 
sonal stake in a Province of Colombia. 

One Central American city has a medical 
center referred to as the miracle of Pensacola, 
for its equipping became a community proj- 
ect for the Florida city. 

A village high in the Peruvian Andes had 
built a school (without Government help) 
and had an adult literacy program under- 
Way—by the light of a kerosene lamp. The 
village received a small gasoline generator, 
in exchange of their agreement to provide 
a larger blackboard and build two latrines. 

Mr. Boren stressed that one of the major 
benefits of the program was that the people 
themselves worked out the plans and became 
responsible for completion. Such effort fos- 
tered the much-needed local leadership, 
Fidelistas appeal to the restive people at the 
local level, Local leadership must be devel- 
Oped to offer a visible alternative to 
revolution. 

Mr. Boren stated that Colombia, Bolivia, 


“It is a tremendous job, for we are trying 
to change 300 years of tradition in a fuedal 
structure.” 

“What do you have in mind for Idaho,“ 
came the question from the floor. 

Mr. Boren smiled and dipped his hand into 
& bulging briefcase full of slim project 
folders. 

“Well,” he said with a Texas drawl, “we 
need some help in Ecuador.” 


[From the Idaho Statesman, Feb. 13, 1964] 
Sewing MACHINES Drtve—Botse JAYCEES TO 
AID ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 

The Boise Valley Alliance for Progress 
Committee, Wednesday, anounced a program 
for supplying needed items to Latin Amer- 
ican individuals had been underwritten by 
the Boise Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

The Jaycees will raise funds to supply four 
footpedal sewing machines and a typewriter 
to the Hogar Indigena School for Orphans. 
The school is located near Conocoto, Ecuador. 

John Chapman, chairman of the local com- 
mittee, and Byron Johnson, vice chairman, 
Said the local group was organized recently. 
They said it is designed to serve as an ald 
to the State Department's Alliance for Prog- 
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ress program. Objectives, they said, include 
supplying items which are not available in 
the State Department’s budget. 

“These local, volunteer committees,” Chap- 
man sald, can do much to help save Latin 
American countries and their people from 
infiltration by Cuba and Communists. We 
can fill in where the State Department can't.” 

Chapman and Johnson pointed out a State 
Department mission director in Latin Ameri- 
can countries knows the needs of the in- 
dividuals. He suggests programs or arti- 
cles which might be a help to the State De- 
partment. The Department, in turn, for- 
wards the suggestions to a local committee. 

Once the articles are purchased locally 
they are shipped to the director who places 
them in the hands of the people, school, or 
organization. He then makes a report to 
the group underwriting the project, Chap- 
man sald, 

LOCAL PURCHASE SLATED 

Roger Mock, who is chairman of the Jaycee 
project, said the sewing machines and type- 
writer would be purchased locally and sent 
to the Ecuadorean school. 

Chapman and Johnson said the committee 
had several other projects. Persons or groups 
interested in backing one, they said, may 
contact them through Post Office Box 1617. 

They said the mission prepares 
brochures on those to receive the articles and 
supplies them to the State Department, 
These are forwarded to local volunteer com- 
mittees. 

The Hogar Indigena school provides a 
home and schooling for more than 100 or- 
phans and destitute children. It is admin- 
istered by 10 nuns from the Order of Merce- 
darias. Most of the children are girls, rang- 
ing in age from 2 to 16. 

The children receive schooling in basic 
education subjects with emphasis on prac- 
tical training which will enable them to be 
economically self-sufficient later. 

One of these courses is sewing, but un- 
fortunately, according to the State Depart- 
ment director, the three machines they have 
are inadequate and no funds for more are 
available, Aid requested was for four sew- 
ing machines and a typewriter. 


Vallejo Honors Young Hero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 27, 1964 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, too 
often the common but rich qualities of 
character expressed in outstanding deeds 
of action are casually accepted in today's 
youth while vast quantities of time and 
money are spent in an effort to retrain 
and recharacterize the less fortunate. 

Recently in my hometown of Vallejo 
a young man was honored for his heroic 
rescue of a friend while on an excursion. 
The local news article follows: 

Mayor WILL Honor Heroic VALLEJO Bor, 

COMPANION TODAY 

Two Vallejo boys will be singularly honored 
tonight—one as a hero and the other as his 
grateful companion whose life he saved. 

Both youngesters, together with members 
of their families, have been invited to ap- 
pear before the city council in city hall at 
8 pm. by Mayor Florence E. Douglas to be 
publicly acclaimed for the courage each dis- 
played in overcoming panic and suffering 
during an ordeal that nearly turned an Easter 
vacation camping trip into a tragedy. 
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Tonight's city hall appearance will mark 
a happy ending to a frightening experience 
that occurred 8 months ago for Robert Ogle, 
12, son of Mr. and Mrs. Reid Ogle of 252 Cot- 
tonwood Street, and the youngster to whom 
he owes his life— Milani, 11, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Milani of 419 Baywood Drive. 


HEROIC ACTION 


In recognition of young Milani's heroic ac- 
tion, Mayor Douglas will Present him with 
a handsome plaque which she had designed 
and made especially for him as a Permanent 
momento of his lifesaving achievement. 

Actually, the plaque is an award for brav- 
ery, citing Milani for “his quick action and 
good judgment in preventing his friend from 
drowning on April 8, 1963.” 

Accompanying the plaque will be a special 
proclamation, bearing the official seal of the 
city, further commending young Milani for 
his courage and good judgment. 

Mayor Douglas also will bestow 
honors on young Ogle, the boy whose life 
Milani is credited with saving, when he, too, 
will be presented with a proclamation citing 
his courage in resuming a normal life after 
enduring months of suffering as a result of 
the injuries he received in his mishap, 
e et ee memento of tonight's oc- 

on, yor uglas also will present 
with a St. Christopher's . he 
which the boy's grandmother informed the 
mayor he has always wanted. 
TWO YOUTHS 

The two boys were princi figures in a 
near tragedy that marked 8 vacation 
outing with a group of about 10 students 
who had set 


with their teacher, Daryle Alwine, of 206 

Grapewood Avenue, 

tonight's ceremonies. 
Ogle and toge 

Phillips, 12, of 210 Maywood Drive, left the 


Milani rushed to his friend's ald and held 
the head of the unconscious boy out of the 
paok to the camp 

oung Ogle re- 
mained in critical condition for months 
an Oakland hospital and only recently was 
released to return to school and pick up the 
threads of his life that nearly ended in the 
remote Napa County region 8 months ago. 

Young Milani’s heroic action was 
to the attention of Mayor Douglas by Alwine 
with a suggestion he deserved some kind of 


tonight's ceremonies. 

“Milani’s presence of mind and avoidance 
of panic in sending for help and holding 
Ogle's head out of water undoubtedly saved 
the life of Robert Ogle," Alwine said. “I 
think young Milani richly deserves some 
Kind of public recognition for a perform- 
ance in an emergency which would do credit 
to any adult—tlet alone an 11-year-old boy.” 

EXCEPTIONAL BOY 

Alwine described young Ogle as “an excep- 
tional boy with unusual potential before the 
accident—intelligent, athletic, and a Teal 
leader. Now, thanks to Larry Milani, Bob 
5 a good chance of living up to that poten- 

Mayor Douglas said she is “ha to com- 
mend Larry Milani as a brave ion who had 
the intelligence to handle this situation in 
such a manner with the least danger to the 
boy he saved. It took a lot of for 
him to hold his young friend's bleeding head 
above water and he displayed a brand of 
stamina that would have been commendable 
in an adult. 
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“The plaque he will receive tonight is just 
a small token of the recognition which he so 


St. 
Christopher’s medal and proclamation that 
will be presented to young Ogle this evening 
are “small tokens in recognition of the ter- 
rible suffering he underwent and the courage 
and bravery he exhibited throughout this 
dreadful tragedy. 

“He has displayed admirable courage and 
fortitude in returning to school and resum- 
ing his normal life as a boy whose life has 
been spared by the action of a resourceful 
friend. 

“Few persons are privileged to undergo 
such an inspiring experience—especially at 
such a young age—as these two boys,” the 
mayor added, “The gift of life is a rare 
privilege which I hope these two boys will 
cherish as a bond between them as long 
as they live.” 


Nigerian Diplomat Says American Ideals 
Unknown to World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 27, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Durham Morning Herald: 

Prosect ReaL U.S. IMAGE: UDOCHI—NIGERIAN 
DIPLOMAT SAYS AMERICAN IDEALS UNKNOWN 
TO Wonto 

(By Allen MacDuff) 

Julius M. Udochi, the Ambassador of Ni- 
geria to the United States, told a group of 
approximately 150 persons at the Jack Tar 
Hotel Sunday afternoon that “it is time for 
the real American of brotherhood and 
generosity to get out to the world.” 

Udochi's appearance in Durham was at the 
invitation of Asa T. Spaulding, president of 
North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Co, 
The Ambassador had earlier addressed the 
congregation of White Rock Baptist Church, 
as part of its Brotherhood Day program. 

“Your ideal of the fatherhood of man and 
of man is not reflected in the 
press of Africa and the press of the world,” 
gathering at the hotel. 

, the United States SOPPAA 


e example of the true spirit 
and ideal of the United States which I have 
found to exist since coming to this country 
4 years ago. 

“But it is true that this image has not been 
allowed to escape to the world,” Udochi said. 

“Many of the problems of our day center 
around the matter of race, and it is this 
view of the United States which much of the 
world receives. Instead of about 
something good which the United States is 
trying to do, more often the reader of a news- 
paper in Africa and elsewhere will read some- 
thing about someone in Mississippi and other 
parts of the South. 

“When the United States does something 

no one hears about it,“ he continued. 
“But when something happens in Mississippi, 
the whole world sees it. 

“I can only pray fervently that the real 
American ideal and the real American image 
which I have noted since to this 
country may yet get out to the world,” the 
Ambassador concluded. 
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After the hotel reception, Udochi said Ni- 
geria, which received its independence from 
Great Britain in 1960, has since developed 
an effective free press and communications 
system to serve the needs of its 40 million 
residents, largest population of a country in 
Africa. 

He said news of recent racial demonstra- 
tions in the United States receives extensive 
play. in the Nigerian press, particularly 
photographs which usually depict Negro 
demonstrators being clubbed or beaten by 
police. 

Udochi noted that editorial comment in 
the papers of his young republic is not very 
flattering to the United States. 

Nevertheless, he said, “our leaders know 
the efforts being made by your country to 
meet and solve your racial problems, and of 
their efforts to aid the developing and emerg- 
ing nations in other areas.” 

He said he has been very careful about 
where he stops to eat in the United States 
when he's traveling, and rarely goes into the 
South except by Invitation. He noted that 
some members of his Embassy staff in Wash- 
ington had reported some unpleasant èx- 
periences when they were traveling in the 
South and elsewhere. 

“I have been very careful in such matters 
because I like to look for a good relation- 
ship with the American people,” Udochi said. 
“I have been very fortunate in that the 
American people I have met have shown me 
that they truly believe in the ideal of broth- 
erhood, as our people do also.“ 

He said he felt the racial demonstrations 
in the South “help to dramatize the prob- 
lem and jolt people out of complacency, and 
thus make it possible to seek a solution to 
the problem.” 


Secretary Nitze Speaks at Christening of 
U.S. S. “America” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 27, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 1 the newest U.S. fighting ship, 
the attack carrier U.S.S. America, was 
launched at Newport News, Va. She 
was sponsored by Mrs. David McDonald, 
wife of the Chief of Naval Operations. 
Commemorating the occasion, Hon. Paul 
H. Nitze, Secretary of the Navy, delivered 
the following significant remarks: 
REMARKS OF HON. PAUL H. Nrrzn, SECRETARY 

OF THE Navy, LAUNCHING OF US.S, Au- 

Ica” (CVA-66), NEWPORT NEWS, VA,, FEB- 

RUARY 1, 1964 

Admiral McDonald, Mr. Blewett, distin- 
guished Members of the Congress, ladies and 
gentlemen: 

In volume I of the “Dictionary of American 
Naval Fighting Ships," America is defined as 
the large land mass in the Western Hemis- 
phere. It is stated further that the term is 
frequently used to designate the United 
States of America, 

This may seem to be a bit of unnecessary 
information to many Americans, but I be- 
lieve that definition is particularly appropri- 
ate, when we consider the role that U.S.S. 
America is destined to play in the drama 
that continues to unfold daily on the oceans 
of the world. She will represent the United 
States of America. Peoples of many nations 
will see her. Her crew will be America to 
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many in foreign lands. I believe this splen- 
did ship is aptly named. 

It is a signal honor for me to join with 
you here in Virginia on this particular oc- 
casion. We gather to witness the giving of 
life to this ship, even as life in our Nation 
had its beginnings within the borders of this 
Commonwealth. For nearly 2 centuries 
America has looked to Virginia for much of 
its tradition and history. And now we can 
be grateful to her skilled craftsmen, naval 
architects, planners and designers for the 
creation of a new America, a goliath of the 
seas that for 3 years has been abullding here 
in this fine shipyard. This ship will be a 
splendid addition to our progress for peace 
in the greatest and finest Navy the world has 
ever known. 

On the day the commission pennant is 
hoisted aloft, a signal will thus be given 
to the world that our defensive strength is 
increased once more, and that another 
mighty ship is ready to assume her place in 
our deterrent force, to assist in the preser- 
vation of our precious heritage. 

As a nation, we must be certain that our 
military power can be projected over the 
seas against whatever opposition may be 
brought to bear. We can expect continued 
pressure against our allies and against the 
uncommitted nations of the world. We must 
respond to requests for help with the neces- 
sary force. Balanced naval forces fullfill an 
important role in this world posture. They 
possess & capability which is unique. 

America is, and always has been, a mari- 
time nation. Our export and import com- 
merce is geared to a sea-based transporta- 
tion system, augmented by aircraft systems. 
Our defense posture is based largely on mari- 
time alliances with other maritime nations. 
Our commerce, our defense, and our very fu- 
ture are thus wedded to the effective use 
and control of the seas. 

The attack carriers with their manned 
aircraft are now, and will be for a long time 
to come, the primary and indispensable 
ingredient of modern sea-based weapons sys- 
tems. If we are to continue full exploita- 
tion of all the oceans of the world, then we 
must have the carrier to provide air power 
wherever it is needed and when it is needed. 
If we intend to continue to be able to cope 
with the entire spectrum of international 
relations—showing the flag, cold war, hot 
war, providing support for our marines 
ashore, or escalation into nuclear exchange— 
we must have air power, based on mobile, 
vesatile, self-contained, seagoing flight 
decks. 

Carriers can act as visible instruments 
of foreign policy in their normal operating 
areas. 

The air group on the carriers can provide 
close ground support to marine amphibious 
landings and combat operations. It can also 
furnish air cover over a given combat area— 
at sea or ashore. 

Each combat plane on board can carry 
more conventional firepower than could the 
B-17 in World War II. 

Each has a nuclear capability and a rapid 
retaliatory capability. 

Manned aircraft can discriminate between 
targets at the last moment. 

The carrier has a vital role in our ASW 
force. 

Without transgressing the sovereignity of 
other nations, our carrier task forces can be 
placed within effective range of any po- 
tential trouble spot. There is an ever in- 
creasing realization that the political invul- 
nerability of our carrier forces is vital to our 
success in supporting foreign policy in all 
phases of peace and war. 

It is no exaggeration to say that no nation 
has never before had such farflung commit- 
ments requiring seapower on so great a 
scale or for as broad a spectrum of tasks. 
In truth, the sun is always shining on an 
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American fleet, ready to accept any chal- 
lenge. 

Accordingly, our forces in being must be 
maintained at a high level. Their respon- 
siveness to an ever-changing situation must 
be instantaneous and effective. Powerful 
support is now provided our national policy. 
Careful planning will insure that this ex- 
cellent posture will be maintained, so that 
assigned tasks may be met successfully. 

Modernization of our naval strength is 
continuous and, as funds and technology 
permit, as rapid as possible. It is not a sim- 
ple matter of quickly replacing all old ships, 
planes and weapons with new. We must take 
advantage of the proven technological gains 
of the past years, and while testing carefully 
for their ultimate worth, those coming to the 
fore. With respect to shipbuilding, this in- 
dicates an orderly acceleration of construc- 
tion until past deficiencies are overcome, 
and then an orderly replacement program. 
A balanced, systematic program will further 
enable us to insure that full value is received 
for every dollar spent. 

Let me say in this regard that I am partic- 
ularly pleased with the excellent craftsman- 
ship, the cost consciousness and cost effec- 
tiveness that has been the hallmark of the 
shipyard where we now stand. I am happy 
to congratulate the management and the 
employees for that excellence. I look forward 
to the day when this fine ship takes her place 
along with numerous other products of the 
skill that is to be found here, and thus adds 
measurably to our front line of strength. 

Thanks to all of you for being here and for 
sharing these few moments. Mrs. McDonald, 
all of us are grateful to you for consenting to 
be the sponsor of America, and for partici- 
pating in this traditional ceremony. Once 
she is given symbolic life by you, she becomes 
home for nearly 6,000 officers and men of the 
Navy and Marine Corps. I know you will 
follow her progress most readily during those 
months of preparation that yet remain be- 
fore she takes her place at sea with the fleet, 
I know you share with me, and with all of 
us, confidence that her exploits as a fast 
carrier will add even greater luster to what 
is already a proud name, one revered around 
the world. 

To the officers and men of U.S.S. America, 
and to those who will join you here during 
the next few months, I wish you success as 
you undertake the responsibilities that are 
yours. I want you to know that I have con- 
fidence in your ability to discharge your mis- 
sions thoroughly and well. Remember, if 
you will, that wherever you sail in USS. 
America, you are America. That one word 
represents hope and even freedom for mil- 
lions throughout the world. You can look 
forward to rewarding experiences and great 
satisfaction in knowing that you have 
served your country and your Navy well. 
Best wishes to you, smooth sailing, and 


Godspeed. 


Africa Is Just Learning About 
Imperialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 27, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Col- 
umnist Eric Sevareid, writing in the 
Sunday, February 23, edition of the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times, directed attention to 
the problems facing the emerging na- 
tions of Africa. 


‘university towns with this volume. 
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His point was effectively made that 
the people of that continent were in as 
great a danger of abuse of their individ- 
ual liberties under their own govern- 
ments as they had claimed to be during 
their colonial period. 

The constant agitation and activities 
of the Communists in Africa fully repu- 
diate the present administration's for- 
eign policy of coexistence and points up 
the fallacy of our foreign policy blue- 
print. I insert the article at this point 
in the RECORD: 

AFRICA Is Just LEARNING ABOUT IMPERIALISM 
(By Eric Sevareid) 

The oscillograph of American hopes and 
fears registers wide fluctuations in any given 
period, on any given matter. 

The needle has been quivering back and 
forth on the matter of communism in black 
Africa. It seems only yesterday that we were 
taking the smuggest self-congratulatory 
satisfaction over the fiasco of Russian pene- 
tration attempts in the Congo and in Guinea. 
Today, with the barnstorming of Chou En- 
lal, the coup by a Communist-orlented polit- 
ical crew in Zanzibar and the new wave of 
ruthless, anti-imperialist idiocies by Kwame 
Nkrumah in Ghana, a sudden apprehension 
spreads that black Africa in general is about 
to collapse into Communist control. 

This is hardly the imminent prospect. 
What the Communists, more particularly the 
Chinese Communists, are immediately seek- 
ing is a solid foothold in Africa from which 
to work, There is no certainty yet that even 
Zanzibar will fill their bill. What can help 
pave the way for communization in East 
Africa are the current programs there of 
“Africanization,” the hasty turning over to 
untrained Africans of economic institutions 
and the civil service, thregtening the same 
kind of breakdown that occurred in the 
Congo, where Belgians, of necessity, are now 
returning. 

But only the unteachable will discount the 
long-range determination of the Chinese if 
not the Russians. 

African students and other movers. and 
shakers continue nevertheless, as if in an in- 
tellectual trance, to identify imperialism 
only with the West. Just as Latin Americans 
continued far too long to identify it with the 
United States. What may be required for 
Africans, as it was required for Latin Ameri- 
cans, is the pain of the Communist thorn in 
their own flesh. It took the death of young 
Cubans in the Bay of Pigs, Castro's formal 
proclamation of communism and his assaults 
on Venezuela to waken thousands of in- 
fluential people in Latin. America, 

Tt will be luck if such an object lesson can 
be avoided in Africa. Serious intellectual 
attack on communism as a way of life is only 
Just beginning there. Some of it is coming 
from young African students who have re- 
turned from Peiping, maddened, disillusioned 
and frightened by what they experienced 
there. This has included the most blatant 
race prejudice, with the repeated imprison- 
ment of Chinese girls who became friendly 
with African boys. 

All this is recounted in rather chilling de- 
tail by a Ghanaian medical student, Em- 
manuel John Heyi, in a new book, “An Afri- 
can Student in China. Our propaganda 
services could do worse than to flood African 
By 
Hevi's figures there were 118 legitimate black 
African students in China in early 1961. By 
April of 1962, only 22 remained and 10 of 
these were trying to get out. 

But these were legitimate students. On 
another level there are all the Africans 
brought to China and to Czechoslovakia for 
short courses in propaganda and armed sub- 
version. Hevi, now—naturally—exiled from 
Ghana, issues this warning: 
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“The Communist bloc will soon be flood- 
ing the African continent with thousands of 
young, energetic Africans, ready to believe 
that their own countries will be sending up 
sputniks and spacemen within a few years 
if only they adopt the Communist system. 
Because Africa has as yet not developed an 
effective counterbalance to these pro-Com- 
munist forces in her midst, there is very 
little resistance to them.” 

Africans have to get it through their heads 
before it is too late that imperialists, as 
Hevi puts it, “come in all colors: white, yel- 
low, and black; yes, even black.” 


American Farm Bureau Federation’s 
Stand on Importation of Meat From 
Australia and New Zealand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 27, 1964 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to have reprinted in 
the Recorp, I include a letter addressed 
to Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. 
Freeman by Charles B. Shuman, presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau, in 
which he disagrees with agreements 
which our country has entered into with 
Australia and New Zealand with regard 
to the importation of meat. I concur 
completely with the position of Mr. Shu- 
man. This is but another example of 
permitting the American marketplace to 
be plundered and invaded from abroad, 
This calls for furthering investigation of 
this country’s trade policies, 3 

The letter follows: 

SAA TA BUREAU FEDERATION, 

ashington, D.C., Februa 4 
5 ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, apii 
ecretary, Department of Agri 
Wathiagion, Dar 1 

Dran Ma. FREEMAN: Your telegram an- 
nouncing the agreements which have been 
entered into with the Governments of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand with respect to the 
8 of ae concludes with the sen- 

, “Livestock producers will bene: - 
terlally and immediately.” resi 

I couldn't disagree with you more. Goy- 
ernment supply management on an interna- 
tional scale is no better than the domestic 
variety which has been rejected by both the 
Congress and American farmers, 

As you know, we opposed from the outset 
proposals to deal with the meat import prob- 
lem through the negotiation of a so-called 
commodity arrangement. We have bad 
enough experience with international com- 
modity agreements to know that they are 
worse than worthless in promoting and pro- 
tecting the interests of farmers and ranchers. 

Instead of being worthy of commendation, 
these particular agreements amount to a be- 
trayal of American agriculture. The effect 
is to give foreign competitors assurance that 
they will be able to increase sales in the US. 
market in the future in return for a rela- 
tively small, temporary cutback. This must 
come as a shocking disappointment to most 
of those associated with this abortive effort. 

Cattle feeders particularly have suffered 
from a sharp decline in prices. Your Depart- 
ment has estimated the 1963 decline in choice 
steer prices at $3.70 per hundredweight with 
about 50 cents of it attributable to in- 
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creased meat imports and about $3.20 due 
to the effect of the increased meat supply 
produced domestically. This may or may not 
be an accurate appraisal. 

What has not been made clear is that the 
major cause of the decline in fed-cattle prices 
has been the dumping of CCC-owned stocks 
of feed grains in 1961 and 1962. This action 
artificially depressed feed grain prices and 
set in motion the buildup in cattle and hog 
numbers. Official USDA statistics reveal that 
corn consumption by cattle on feed in 1963 
was 32.9 percent greater than in 1960. Cat- 
tlemen are now reaping the heartbreaking 
results of this mistaken policy, which appar- 
ently was inaugurated in a desperate attempt 
to make the so-called emergency feed grain 
program look like a success instead of the 
dismal failure it has been. 

As bad as the recently concluded meat 
agreements are, in and of themselves, there 
is another most important and far-reaching 
aspect that deserves attention, Our negotia- 
tors at the upcoming trade negotiation ses- 
sions have a difficult enough job to perform 
in insisting on realistic reductions in trade 
restrictions, including nontariff restrictions, 
against U.S. exports. The precedent estab- 
lished by our Government, having agreed to 
a meaningless commodity arrangement in the 
case of meat imports, provides an additional 
burden to bear. This action has the effect 
of cutting the ground out from under the 
U.S. representatives at the forthcoming trade 
negotiations and constitutes a grave disserv- 
ice to all farmers and ranchers in the Unit- 
ed States. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cnrar.ies B. SHUMAN, 
President. 


International Development Association 


Act 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 9022) to 
amend the International Development Asso- 
ciation Act to authorize the United States 
to participate in an increase in the re- 
sources of the International Development 
Association. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, earlier 
this week during the course of the House 
debate on H.R. 9022, a bill which pro- 
poses to amend the International De- 
velopment Association Act, I stated that 
the legislation came out of the wrong 
‘committee—that it should have been 
handled by the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee rather than the Banking and 
Currency Committee in view of the fact 
that H.R. 9022 is a foreign aid bill far 
more than it is a banking matter. 

At the same time, I declared my sup- 
port of U.S. participation in an increase 
in the resources of the IDA, and for the 
ReEcorp I would like to reaffirm my posi- 
tion since subsequently I, along with a 
majority of my distinguished colleagues, 
voted to recommit H.R. 9022. 

Under the right circumstances the re- 
commital motion would not carry—since 
this House has demonstrated before its 
approval of multilateral aid. Had the re- 
sponsible committee having to do with 
foreign aid been familiar with this leg- 
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islation, had the bill been brought out 
properly, and, had it been adequately de- 
bated in the House, this Body would not 
have shown so little faith in the legisla- 
tion and those managing it, by voting 
first against the main committee amend- 
ment which in effect was a substitute to 
the bill, and later voting to recommit 
the legislation. 

In the event this bill cannot now be 
routed to the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, the latter committee should at least 
be given an opportunity to explore it 
since it trangresses the foreign field in a 
very large measure. 


Virginia’s “Image” and Race Prejudice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


¥ 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 27, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Times-Dispatch, Richmond, Va., by 
Dr. Gordon B. Hancock: 

Viroinia’s “IMAGE” AND “RACE PREJUDICE” 

Your editorial of February 11, “On the 
Ball, Virginia,” was most timely and struck 
a responsive chord in the heart of thou- 
sands. 

Virginia is a great State and is richly 
blessed with many of the finest people who 
ever breathed the breath of life. Contrary 
to the notions of many here in Virginia and 
to many in other parts, Virginia's greatness 
did not pass in toto with colonial times. 
There are great people in Virginia as of 1964. 
In this fact we all may take a justifiable 
pride. 

Virginia has nearly a million Negroes who 
are genuinely interested in Virginia's image 
even as they are proud of her greatness. No 
image of Virginia is true that ignores the lot 
and labors of these Negro citizens. They are 
loyal and industrious and aspiring and as 
such seek full citizenship, and it is to Vir- 
ginia’s credit that these Negroes aspire to 
first-class unhampered citizenship. 

Although rushed to the front in times of 
war and too often to the rear in times of 
peace, these nearly a million Negroes are giv- 
ing their best to make a greater Virginia to- 
morrow. When Virginia’s Negroes grow dis- 
satisfied and resentful when they must 
struggle for the rights and privileges which 
the scum of the white race can enjoy as mat- 
ters of course, it should be understandable. 
Virginia's Negro citizens are still afflicted 
and ridden by a race prejudice whoee dictates 
take precedence over the word of God and 
the teachings of Jesus Christ, and its is sadly 
true that the claims of the kingdom of God 
must stand aside until the claims of race 
prejudice are served. 

During the current congressional fight for 
the civil right bill, Virginia's Congressmen 
were solidly against it although it offered 
hope that it moved the Negro a step closer 
to first-class citizenship and promised relief 
from the disabilities and humiliations of the 
curse of segregation, and it is safe to assert 
that Virginia Senators will lead the fight of 
the bill's defeat in the upcoming fight in the 
Senate. ; 

Virginia was the birthplace of the doc- 
trines of massive resistance and interposi- 
tionism which inspired resistance through- 
out the South to the U.S. Supreme Court's 
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decision—which was unanimous—to try to 
make a full-fledged citizen of the worthy 
Negro Americans. Virginia’s newspapers 
have generally heckled and derided and dis- 
paraged the Supreme Court since that deci- 
sion. It is also true that Virginia is still 
ruled by a political machine, a pattern of 
political life grown outmoded and obsolete 
almost everywhere else. 

Virginia’s Prince Edward County is the 
Nation’s only county with closed public 
schools. Virginia is the only State so far as 
we know that gave the German Nazis a 
beachhead in this country. 

Virginia's race prejudice kept out of the 
White House one of the ablest men this 
country have ever produced. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OP NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 27, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
this week marks one of the most impor- 
tant events in modern Lithuanian his- 
tory, for on February 16, 1918, the brave 
Lithuanian people threw off the yoke of 
Russian oppression and proclaimed their 
independence. They wanted to exercise 
the right of every nation and control 
their destiny, just as they had during the 
Middle Ages when, joined with Poland, 
their state had made a lasting contribu- 
tion to the development of European civ- 
ilization. With the rise of empires on 
all sides in Austria, Russia, and Ger- 
many, Lithuania’s integrity was first 
threatened and then destroyed in 1795 
during the partition of Poland and Lith- 
uania. 

During the intervening years under 
Russian domination, the Lithuanians 
never lost their desire for independence. 
Czarist attempts at Russification failed 
as the Lithuanians arose time after time 
in revolt. Finally their chance came in 
1918 during the chaos of World War I. 
With Imperialist Russia and Germany 
reeling under the impact of Western 
arms and internal revolution, Lithuania 
declared its independence. 

The following years were the golden 
years of modern Lithuania. Under na- 
tional leadership and a democratic, par- 
liamentary government, the entire eco- 
nomic spectrum from industry to agri- 
culture widened and developed. Social 
services were extended to the less for- 
tunate and Lithuanian culture flourished 
in a liberal atmosphere. 

But this free existence was not des- 
tined to last long. Once more Lithuania 
was to be squeezed between the totali- 
tarian states on either side of it. Both 
Russia and Germany coveted Lithuanian 
land for settlement of its own people. 
To this end first one and then the other 
put pressure on the helpless Baltic state. 
By the end of World War II, Lithuania 
was once more under Russian domina- 
tion. 

The United States has never recog- 
nized this Russian usurpation of Lith- 
uanian rights, nor the fraudulent elec- 
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tions which made Lithuania a part of 
Russia. 

On the 46th anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence Day, we extend our sym- 
pathies to the Lithuanian people who in 
their hearts yearn for liberty and the 
return of their own, democratic govern- 
ment. Many of them have died in the 
past for the dream of independence: 
during czarist times, during the First 
World War and after, and especially dur- 
ing the Second World War. Someday 
they will once again have their freedom 
and the cause of liberty will have ad- 
vanced one more step. 


Resolution on Foreign Printing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 27, 1964 


Mr. KUNKEL, Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include a letter from the members of 
the Harrisburg Typographical Union 14 
which, in turn, includes a resolution on 
foreign printing. 

This was the first time this problem in 
this particular field had been called to 
my attention. It certainly seems to me 
that the facts outlined in this resolution 
demand a study and investigation by the 
proper authorities to see what can be 
done to remedy the situation. Surely the 
request “that any book to carry the im- 
print ‘Printed in the United States’ must 
be manufactured in its entirety within 
the United States from type set therein” 
seems completely necessary and also en- 
tirely fair and reasonable. 

The letter follows: 

HARRISBURG TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 14, `~ 

Harrisburg, Pa., February 1, 1964. 
Hon. JOHN C. KUNKEL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear CONGRESSMAN; At a meeting held on 
Sunday, January 5, 1964, the members of 
Harrisburg hical Union 14 approved 
the following resolution and requested that 
it be sent to you for your consideration and 
appropriate action: 

“RESOLUTION ON FOREIGN PRINTING 

“Whereas foreign competition has forced 
every manufacturer of size in the technical 
and arts book industry out of business, and 
forced the layoff of hundreds of printers in 
the United States due to lack of work from 
book publishers; and 

“Whereas U.S. book publishers more and 
more are sending typesetting work to Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, Holland, and Japan; 
and 

“Whereas the American printer is becom- 
ing unemployed due to the importation of re- 
production proofs from type being set abroad 
and printed in the United States, and pro- 
tected by the U.S. copyright laws; and 

“Whereas in most cases the prices quoted 
are approximately 70 percent of the cost of 
pubisnmg a book in this country: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That Harrisburg Typographical 
Union 14 contact our Senators and Congress- 
men, urging them to review the existing copy- 
right laws and especially section 16 referring 
to mechanical work to be done in the United 
States; and be it further 
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“Resolved, That any book to carry the im- 
print ‘Printed in the United States’ must be 
manufactured in its entirety within the 
United States from type set therein; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That we request support of all 
Senators and Congressmen in any legislation 
that may be presented to amend the copy- 
right laws; and that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp.” 

Respectfully yours, 
F. E. MATTHEWS, 
Chairman, Resolutions Committee. 


A Woman Writer Takes a Critical Look 
at America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 27, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud today to insert into the Record an 
article written by that well-known lady 
of the press corps, Mrs. May Craig. 
Known for her pretty hats and keen 
mind, her penetrating questions have 
needled the best of us here in Washing- 
ton. When she asks a question it hits 
home—often times uncomfortably so. 

She has done it again in this article 
written for her paper, the Portland, 
Maine, Sunday Telegram, which was re- 
printed this week in U.S. News & World 
Report. This time she has aimed her 
provocative suggestions not only at the 
leadership in this Nation but at every 
adult in the country. I hope every Mem- 
ber of this body will read this article: 

A WOMAN WRITER Takes a CRITICAL Loox AT 
AMERICA 

Unless there is a change, deep down, in the 
American people, & genuine crusade against 
self-indulgence, immorality, public and pri- 
vate, then we are witnesses to the decline 
and fall of the American Republic. 

Death on the highways, a pack a day, 
cheating from top to bottom in our society, 
get rich quick, break-up of the family, falter- 
ing in foreign policy, reckless debt—these 
have destroyed nations before us. Why 
should we think we can take that path and 
change history? 

Look around you, and everywhere you see 
lack of principle and steadfastness in the 
right and braye. The disgraceful cover on 
the recent issue of a publication with a na- 
tionwide circulation and its palliating story 
of sexual immorality adds adult consent to 
the looseness of our youth, already far down 
the road of delinquency, shiftlessness, der- 
ogation of virginity in our girls who will 
be the mothers of tomorrow. 

There is no financial morality in our Gov- 
ernment— Charge it,” is the accepted prac- 
tice. 

Round the world they think they can 
take our money with one hand and slap us 
in the face with the other. We talk of our 
leadership, but we are apparently incapa- 
ble of giving leadership. 

One listens with dismay to the campaign- 


. ing for the Presidency that is going on. Oh, 


for a crusader to call us back to dignity and 
strength and austerity. 

What was that last word? “Austerity"— 
plain living and high thinking, putting our 
money into the real things of life, not mink- 
handled saucepans and three cars in every 
garage; public servants who are not Bobby 
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Bakers. Schools for the young. care for the 
elderly, strength so that none will dare at- 
tack us, a worthy succession to those men 
with feet wrapped in bloody bandages at 
Valley Forge to give us liberty. How have we 
used the liberty they bought for us 50 
dearly? 

Because it is unpleasant to think of un- 
pleasant things, we say the Soviet Union may 
be changing its determination to bury us. 
Red China is bad, of course, but maybe not 
Khrushchev. Halfheartedly we send Amer- 
ican men to die in jungles, where we do 
not have the guts to go in to win or to stay 
out. 

We sell wheat to Russia to save her from 
a demonstration that comm cannot 
produce enough food for its own people, 
If we do this to get rid of surplus wheat, 
which we have already subsidized and which 
we will subsidize again to give it to the 
Communists cheaper, we might try discour- 
aging the production of surplus wheat and 
remember the old-fashioned private enter- 
prise where one grows for the market, not 
the Government storage bins. 

We faltered in Cuba and now she Is the 
homeland of subversion of all Latin America 
and Africa. Where will we find a strong man 
to lead us? Would we vote for one if he 
campaigned, crying in the wilderness that 
we come and be saved—from ourselves? We 
could have saved Cuba for freedom, and 
saved ourselyes and the rest of Latin Amer- 
ica from this nest of communism, but we 
did not. Around the world they do not be- 
lieve what we say; they look at what we do. 

The United Nations was founded in this 
country. Now it is a messy combination of 
polyglot nations, old and new, grabbing for 
our money and ignoring our halfhearted ar- 
guments. ‘ 

The idea of letting in a small nation of 
fewer than a half million people, utterly 
inexperienced in governing itself, unproved 
as a stable, honest state—letting them in 
within a few days of their establishment, 
We might at least insist on a period of pro- 
bation. 

The United Nations ttself should be forced 
into financial honesty by the United States 
refusing to keep on paying the bills while 
many get a free ride while outvoting us. 
The idea of letting in Red China in the face 
of the Charter which says, “peace-loving na- 
tions.” True, we are against letting Red 
China in, but all we do is get out our hand- 
kerchiefs and weep into them while the 
majority in the U.N. does as it pleases. 

We waste untold sums on useless defense, 
and fail to keep ourselves truly strong in all 
fields, to be able to fight small as well as 

_ missile wars. 

We sign test ban treaties with known, 
enemies, known defaulters on treaties, that 
we wili not test as we may need to. Why 
should we put our defense in such an agree- 
ment? If our defense experts—not business- 
man McNamara [Secretary of Defense]—say 
we need to test, then let us test without 
asking permission of friend or foe. 

We fiddle-faddie in southeast Asia, and 
may be ignominiously pushed out. Maybe 
we should never have gone in there—let the 
Reds take it—but there is one thing for sure: 
If we go in anywhere, we should go in to win. 

We are losing the respect of the world, and 
respect is more necessary to a nation, as to 
& person, than affection. We get little affec- 
tion from the people we have helped over 
the years—and we are losing respect. 

Nobody respects a fumbler, a weak man, a 
wobbler, in policy or deeds. 

First, every one of us has to clean out 
weakness and selfishness and immorality of 
all types. Then choose leaders who with 
strength and principle and intelligence will 
lead us to where we can have self-respect and 
respect of others. 

Would we elect such a man if he cam- 
paigned on such a platform? 
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U.S. Steel Industry Faces Loss of Mar- 
kets, and Loss in jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I submit excerpts from an ex- 
cellent article in Business Week maga- 
zine in the issue of February 15, 1964: 
ALARM Over INROADS OF LARGE FOREIGN STEEL 

Dumprnc WII Bainc THE U.S. STEEL IN- 

DUSTRY’S Varsity Team To TELL U.S. TARIFF 

COMMISSION OF Irs TROUBLES AND HOPED- 

FOR REMEDIES 


Steel’s first team goes to Washington Feb- 
ruary 18, 19, and 20. For 3 days, presidents 
of a dozen steel companies will tell the Tar- 
iff Commission and the Trade Information 
Committee about the industry's alarm over 
its worsening world trade position (table) 
and the remedies it suggests. 

Steel will have its say as part of the U.S. 
preparation for the Kennedy round of trade 
negotiations due to start May 4 in Geneva 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. Last fall, Christian Herter, chief 
US. negotiator, invited steel—and many oth- 
er industries—to provide marketplace knowl- 
edge to guide U.S. negotiators at the GATT 
bargaining sessions. The hearings before the 
Tariff Commission and TIC are part of the 
procedure used in establishing what the 
United States will offer—and ask for—in 
Geneva. 

INDUSTRY SHIFT 

A month or so ago, the steel industry didn't 
seem to feel there was much point in taking 
the hearings seriously. Some felt that Her- 
ter's invitation should be ignored. Then 
sentiment shifted to a perfunctory filing of 
briefs, and next to the idea that commercial 
research directors or sales VIP’s should testi- 
fy at the hearings. 

But as the industry studied its position, 
its reaction grew more urgent. That’s why 
presidents or chairmen of six of the eight 
largest producers—plus those of at least half 
a dozen others—will testify for the 15 min- 
utes each company gets. They'll make these 
points: 

Full employment is just as much U.S. pub- 
lic policy as is freer trade, and right now, 
the two clearly conflict in the case of steel. 

Foreign steel producers are violating the 
GATT in various ways to the disadvantage 
of the US. steel industry. 

Through its postwar aid programs, Wash- 
ington has helped build so much new steel 
capacity abroad that the U.S. steel industry 
has lost its dominance in the world market. 

DISTURBING FIGURES 

To emphasize its plight, the industry can 
point to the way imports are steadily out- 
pacing exports. Figures for the first 11 
months of 1963 show the worst deficit, in 
tons, since 1959—when we first imported 
more steel than we exported. 

In dollars, the latest statistics are even 
more disturbing. Imports for the 11 months 
were $100 million above total 1962 steel im- 
ports. And steel’s 1l-month dollar deficit 
was $104 million greater than in all 1962— 
$164 million against $60 million. 

STRONG LANGUAGE 


In their briefs, steel companies warned 
bluntly that 1964's steel import deficit will 
worsen. From an all-time high of 6.9 percent 
of apparent U.S. consumption in 1963, proph- 
esized President William J. Stephens, of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., imports could 
double within 18 months, Japan, he said, 
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will have enough galvanized sheet capacity 
with 2 years “to eliminate the United States 
from world markets.” Britain and Japan, 
he went on, are adding capacity that will 
render “world trade conditions in tinplate 
chaotic.” 

United Stutes Steel Corp. was milder in its 
brief. But its president, L. B. Worthington, 
pointed to “virtually insuperable barriers we 
now face” in competing not only here but in 
the markets of competitors and in third- 
country markets. 


LOSS IN JOBS 


Briefs donit bluntly with unemployment 
and the way imports are reducing employ- 
ment levels here. 

“Loss of 4.180 jobs displaced by imported 
rods,” said Pittsburgh Steel Co., “is costing 
American steelworkers $32 million in pay 
and benefits.” 

The American Iron & Steel Institute brief 
took the point even further: “It is estimated 
that the domestic steel industry would have 
provided $375 million in wages and salaries 
for an additional 50,000 workers in 1962 if 
it could have maintained its 1953-57 average 
participation in world steel trade and had 
experienced no further erosion of domestic 
markets by imports.” 

Looking just at exports, President Alfred 
S. Glossbrenner, of Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., said that between 1957 and 1962 
“the loss in seamless pipe exports alone can 
be measured as an equivalent loss of 3,000 
to 4,000 jobs in U.S. seamless pipe mills.” 

All the 15 U.S. seamless milis and 37 of the 
38 U.S. rod mills are located in C or D labor 
markets—those of moderate or relatively sub- 
stantial unemployment, the Youngstown 
and Pittsburgh briefs note. 

COST-OF-ENTRY ISSUE 

What should our trade negotiators do 
about this in the Kennedy round? 

All agree that U.S. tariffs on steel mill 
products should not be cut. They average 
59 percent and are the world’s lowest. But 
some want them put on the reserve (non- 
negotiable) list from the start, while others 
suggest this be done only if nontariff con- 
cessions can't be had. 

The difference is really just in bargaining 
technique. The steel industry is unanimous 
in wanting our GATT negotiators to equalize 
the cost of entry of steel products into all 
steel importing nations. That involves con- 
sidering all charges in imports, not merely 
duties. The United States charges duty 
only. Other nations impose transmission, 
import, turnover, sales, and stamp taxes. 
Moreover, they grant export subsidies of 
several kinds. Steelmakers feel these dis- 
parities shut them out of export markets 
while propping open the door for imports. 

“A 100-foot quantity of standard 2-inch 
pipe shipped from the United States to 
France,” says AISI President John P. Roche, 
“accumulates French duties, stamp taxes, 
and transaction taxes to the amount of 
$18:71. A similar shipment from France to 
the United States is assessed only the $1.10 
duty.“ $ 

DUMPING PROBLEM 

Steelmen are equally angry about dumping, 
and wili say so in Washington next week. 
In seven steel cases last year, the Treasury 
Department ruled that dumping took place 
in five. But the Tariff Commission denied 
injury in any. 

Steelmen note that the European Coal and 
Steel Community last month raised its ex- 
ternal tariff to counter what it called dump- 
ing by the United Kingdom, Japan, and vari- 
ous Soviet-bloc nations. They argue that 
the GATT agreement explicitly forbids dump- 
ing—in language close to the US. Anti- 
Dumping Act of 1921. J. & L's stand is this: 
Strengthen GATT’s antidumping provision, 
include a rolled-steel products section in it, 
and impose steel-import quotas until effec- 
tive antidumping programs are in operation. 
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In a letter to Herter this week, President 
David McDonald of the United Steel Workers 
also complained about the tariff hike put 
through by the Coal and Steel Community. 
But McDonald suggested a milder way of 
meeting the problem. He said the United 
States should insist on bargaining from the 
old levels, refuse any concessions on steel 
products if the Europeans refuse to do this. 


American Legion Resolution From the 
Canal Zone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, let us listen 
to the men under the gun. The follow- 
ing resolution was adopted by the Amer- 
ican Legion, Department of the Panama 
Canal Zone, in a special meeting held 
February 13, 1964. 

These loyal men are more aware of 
the danger to our country than anyone 
in Washington could possibly be. The 
distinguished department commander, 
Robert O. Bauman, in his appeal to the 
Congress, said: 


Your interest and heip in this situation 
would be greatly appreciated as the outcome 
of the recently provoked incidents by the 
Republic of Panama will determine whether 
the countries in Latin America will remain 
allied to democracy or fali in the hands of 
the Communists. 


I hope every Member of the Congress 
will read thi. resolution: 


RESOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE PANAMA CANAL ZONE 


Whereas the duties and responsibilities of 
U.S. citizen-policemen in the Canal Zone 
demand of the individual unquestioned loy- 
alty and allegiance to the United States; and 

Whereas these policemen must meet every 
security criteria conceived by law and regula- 
tions necessary to the safeguarding of life 
and property and to insure continuity and 
capability of operation and administration 
of Canal Zone activities under any circum- 
stances by the U.S. Government; and 

Whereas a Panamanian police candidate 
in taking an oath of office would not and 
could not pledge an oath of loyalty and al- 
legiance to the U.S. Government; and 

Whereas the hiring of Panamanians as 
Canal Zone policemen would be interpreted 
by citizens of the Republic of Panama as 
another act of appeasement and reaffirma- 
tion of their demands for complete absolute 
sovereignty within the Canal Zone: There- 
fore be it 


Resolved by the department executive 
committee, the American Legion, Department 
of the Panama Canal Zone (meeting at the 
American Legion Club, February 14, 1964), 
To oppose the hiring of Panamanian citi- 
zens as policemen in the Canal Zone as a 
threat to national security of the United 
States; and be it further 

Resolved, That we protest the hiring of 
Panamanians as Canal Zone policemen as a 
violation of the Canal Zone Code (title 2, 
Sec. 147: Security Positions) which requires 
the use of U.S. citizens to insure continuity 
and capability of operation and administra- 
tion of activities in the Canal Zone by the 


U.S. Government; and be it further 


Resolved, That we request the Congress 
of the United States to refuse any and all 
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requests for monetary appropriations for 
which any part will be used to pay the 
salaries of Panamanians hired as policemen 
in the Canal Zone; and be it finally 

Resolved, That we advise all concerned 
of this new threat to U.S. control over the 
Canal Zone. 


“How Good a Neighbor Am 1[?”—A 
Pastoral Letter on Racial Justice and 
Charity, by Bishop Andrew G. Grutka, 
D.D., Diocese of Gary, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 24, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp excerpts from the text of a pas- 
torial letter on racial justice and charity 
by Bishop Andrew G. Grutka, D.D., of 
the diocese of Gary, Ind. 

This pastoral letter, entitled, “How 
Good a Neighbor Am I?” was drawn to 
my attention by the Honorable Alban 
M. Smith, the distinguished judge of 
the circuit court of La Porte County, Ind. 

The letter follows: 

How Goop a NEIGHBOR Am I?—A PASTORAL 
LETTER ON RACIAL JUSTICE AND CHARITY 
(By Bishop Andrew G. Grutka, D.D., diocese 
of Gary) 

The infinite wisdom and creative genius 
of Almighty God reveals itself delightfully 
in the countless varieties with which it sur- 
rounds us, all combining to form one ma- 
jestic and magnificent mosaic—the world, 
Mosaics are made of many smal] stones of 
various colors and sizes which arranged ar- 
tistically and skillfully form a pleasing pic- 
ture. Even a momentary consideration of 
the variety easily seen in the different kinds 
of flowers, birds, animals, insects, and even 
in the stars and planets prompts us to ex- 
claim with St. Paul: “Oh, the depth of the 
riches of the wisdom and of the knowledge 
of God.” (Romans 11, 33.) 

The most precious pieces in the divine mo- 
saic of the world are human beings. Al- 
though each differs from the other in color, 
shape, size and brilliance, together they give 
tone, quality and character to the mosaic. 
Because God is a flawless artisan, each piece 
fits ectly and contributes faultlessly to 
the harmonious unity of the divine master- 
piece. 

Hateful spite can make eyen the most 
beautiful mosaic an object of brutal deface- 
ment. Of the many attempts at disfigure- 
ment which persistently plague the divine 
mosaic of mankind, none are more annoying 
and none more in need of prevention than 
those stemming from racial tension. These 
tensions exist in all parts of the world, in 
many cities of our own country, and right 
here around us. It is to the elimination of 
racial injustice that this letter is addressed. 
The purpose of this pastoral message is to 
focus attention as sharply as possible on the 
divine mosaic with the hope that the 
blotches and scars on it will be recognized 
for what they really are—heinous crimes 

God and man. The intellectual con- 
viction that racial] segregation and discrimi- 
nation are not Christian—is sterile without 
the total commitment of our souls and 
hearts to this fact. To teach, guide and 
sanctify is the obligation incumbent upon 
the bishop because of his , pastoral office. 
This letter, however, is not written as the 
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fulfillment of an official duty. It is rather 
the expression of a deep and painfully felt 
concern for many sorely tried and shame- 
fully treated members of our community, 
Negroes in particular. 

The inbred social evils of generations will 
require strong and sometimes drastic action 
to dispel them. When a disease afflicts parts 
of a body and threatens the life of the per- 
son, drastic measures are often necessary to 
eradicate it. Prejudice, segregation, and 
discrimination are symptoms of a malignancy 
that threaten the spiritual and material wel- 
fare of the whole human race. As in the 
case of malignancies, complete eradication 
is the only possible remedy. 

Persistent racial injustice has so sensitized 
the feelings and emotions of those affected 
that they no longer can endure the pain 
and anguish of constant frustration. In a 
determined effort, Negroes are pooling their 
resources, uniting their energies, enduring 
hardships, and making sacrifices for the com- 
plete suppression of racial injustice and the 
free exercise of their human rights and 
dignities. Right-thinking persons and prac- 
ticing Christians should lend them a hand 
in this determined effort. Furthermore, the 
knowledge that growth in personal perfection 
is not possible while the blemish of racial 
injustice stains the conscience should stim- 
ulate genuine concern and effective coopera- 
tion. 

This message offers no simple or easy solu- 
tion for the elimination of prejudice, dis- 
crimination, or segregation. It means to de- 
pict the repeated defacing, disfiguring, and 
distorting of the divine mosaic of mankind 
as malevolent acts of vandalism. It proposes 
a search of the soul—plercing enough to 
recognize the devilishness of the evil and 
contrite enough to bring about a real change 
in attitude. It hopes to shine the light of 
divine truth as found in the Gospels brightly 
enough to dispel the blinding darkness of 
prejudice and reveal the joy and goodness of 
living in fraternal unity. 

PART I. THE CHRISTIAN TEACHING ON RACE 


By this will all men know that you are 
my disciples if you have love for one an- 
other.” (John 13, 35). The true 
of “Christian” has never been more clearly 
stated. “A new commandment I give you 
that you love one another.“ (John 13, 34). 
No words in the New Testament are more ex- 
plicit, more exacting. For the Christian it 
is not enough to know the teachings of 
Christ. He must comprehend them, pro- 
claim them, and apply them to his dally 
living. 
Racial injustice calls attention to words 
such as prejudice, discrimination and segre- 

tion, and places them frequently on our 

ps. The ugly and brutal significancé of 
these terms is not thoroughly understood. 
In this letter prejudice is considered an at- 
titude of mind and heart, whether conscious 
or unconscious, in which an adverse judg- 
ment about a person or group of persons is 
made because of preconceived notions, re- 
gardless of fact. People often judge individ- 
uals on the real, or supposed characteristics 
of a group, and just as often judge a whole 
group by one individual. Discrimination 
and segregation can be considered as the 
practice of such prejudice. 

Christian tradition reveals fundamental 
beliefs about man which eliminate any ra- 
tional basis for racial prejudice, discrimina- 
tion, or segregation. As the simile of the 
mosaic indicates there are differences among 
people but each person is éssential for the 
perfect picture. 

PART II. AREAS OF CONCERN 


Human society is the arena within which 
the prize of personal salvation is to be won. 
The social conditions fostered or tolerated 
by us aid or hinder our own salvation as 
well as that of those who live with us under 
them. “I tell you the plain truth inasmuch 
as you did this to one of these least brethren 
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of mine, you did it to me.“ (Matt. 25, 40.) 
Living in peace with our fellow men is not 
a matter of choice but a divine command. 
In living with our fellow men mistakes will 
be made, some honest, some deceitful. They 
will be disturbing but they must be finally 
forgiven and forgotten. The forgiveness of 
our own faults against others is absolutely 
contingent on our willingness to forgive 
others their ons against us; and 
not the slightest hint of any other way is to 
be found in Sacred Scriptures. 

The record of oppression due to racial 
prejudice is shamefully long. Its blot smears 
the pages of history. Each wave of immi- 
grants to our country experienced the sting 
of- prejudice. They were poor, unskilled, 
uneducated, and unable to communicate, 
Many were forced because of social and eco- 
nomic necessity to segregate themselves. 
Their efforts to tmprove their status were 
often met with scorn and contempt. Grad- 
ually the foreigners gained acceptance, This 
acceptance came about not so much by a 
change of attitude based on Christian jus- 
tice and charity but more by natural assimi- 
lation. Second and third generations could 
Se een rr of A distinct etniile 

p. 

The Negro is faced with similar challenges 
in housing, employment, education, and 
political denomination, For him, however, 
the challenge is intensified and perpetuated 
by the high visibility of his darker skin. 
Regardless of his personal qualifications, he 
is seldom, if ever, acceptable without any 
reservation in the dominant white society. 
He is not free to live where he chooses in 
accordance with his economic status. He is 
often thwarted in his employment and edu- 
cational aspirations. He is politically re- 
stricted, religiously frustrated, socially ostra- 
cized and individually demoralized. So 
consistent has this pattern of discrimination 
against him been that today the United 
States as a Nation is being accused of hypoc- 
risy and religion of failure in view of the 
glaring discrepancies between principle and 
practice. 

Particular issues 


Prejudice, segregation, and discrimination 
defile every thing they touch but their 
Ne on es: employment, education, 
religion, associations are especiall 
deplorable. $ 

Housing F 


The evidences of segregation in housing 
are strikingly acute. So ts the evidence that 
this is deliberate. This containment implies 
that one race is not fit to live with another. 
This is immoral. Some of our cities and 
all of our suburban areas are virtually devoid 
of Negro homes. This condition is far from 
a matter of choice on the part of the Negro. 
Christian doctrine and democratic principles 
affirm the rights of all persons to live where 
they choose and in homes which their 
economic position can afford. 

Segregated housing inevitably leads to 
overcrowded housing. This in turn gives 
rise to slum conditions and the consequent 
problems of physical, social, and spiritual de- 
terioration. It is cruel to advertise the bene- 
fits of good housing and then tolerate slums 
in which culture and the practice of virtue 
are practically Impossible. At the root of 
discrimination in housing lies the ugliness 
of personal prejudice against darker-skinned 
people constantly generating feverish suspi- 
cions, hatred, distrust, and unwillingness to 
behave as a neighbor. Realtors, property 
owners and prospective buyers and sellers 
who resort to unwritten restrictive covenants 
and rely on the feebleness of law enforce- 
ment against discriminatory selling are 
guilty of perpetuating segregation. 

While legislation in itself cannot directly 
destroy prejudice, its influence is important 
in the combating of discrimination. Good 
legislation can become a potent educational 
force, giving support to the timid and prod- 
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ding the conscience of the indifferent. Leg- 
islators and Government officials are obliged 
to conscientiously strive for laws aimed at 
preventing or eliminating racial discrimina- 
tion in housing. The votes of citizens should 
approved and accept these laws with the firm 
resolve to abide by them. 

It was the enchanting welcome of the wide- 
open spaces and the unrestricted plenitude 
of homesites in America which beckoned 
freedom-loving people from all parts of the 
world. They in turn helped make America 
the greatest Nation on earth, the land of the 
free and the home of the brave. The warmly 
inviting welcome of good housing—sincerely 
open—can banish the irritating barriers of 
discrimination. As a consequence the climate 
of social relations would be vastly improved. 
The type of human progress which upholds 
virtue as man's basic right in which all his 
other human rights are implied would be 
furthered. Good housing unhampered by 
prejudice will facilitate the practice of virtue 
and pave the way to living in peace and joy. 

Economic Aspects 

Closely alined with the housing problem 
is the inequality of economic opportunity. 
Significant gains have been made in dimin- 
ishing racial discrimination in hiring but 
much more remans to be accomplished. In- 
sufficient is the concern given to the flagrant 

ncies evident in upgrading and pro- 
motion practices. Granted that race should 
be no criterion for promotion, neither 
should it be a barrier to advancement. Pro- 
motion on the basis of talent and achieve- 
ment is an honorable and just claim which 
deserves unbiased recognition. “He who pos- 
sesses certain rights has likewise the duty to 
claim these rights as marks of his dignity.” 
(Pope John XXIII in Peace on Earth.) 

Dicrimination in professions, crafts and 
trade discourages the acquisition of profi- 
ciency and skill. No one gives his best where 
his talents are not appreciated. Because the 
Negro has been hindered in his preparations 
for occupations requiring special skills, jus- 
tice calls for special efforts in the behalf of 
his training. Restricting the Negro to un- 
skilled tasks not only checks his progress 
but works to the detriment of the Nation's 
labor force. Proper motivation and equal 

ty can provide the Negro youth 
with solid confidence which will strengthen 
his faith in himself and brighten his outlook 
in the future. Equal opportunity for em- 
ployment can prevent despair, overcome 
racism and curb the spirit of rebellion. 
Education 

In furthering the best interests of Negro 
youth and the future of America, the racial 
segregation of schools can no longer be toler- 
ated. It is hypocrisy to teach democracy in 
segregated schools. Segregated schools exist 
because there is segregation in housing. 
Eliminate the one and the other will soon 
vanish, It is irony to educate for democracy 
with all its implied rights and freedoms in 
deliberately segregated institutions of learn- 
ing. How cruel to open classroom doors and 
reveal opportunities for a better way of life— 
to awaken desires for nobler goals and then 
to close a gate of constraint on neighbor- 
hoods where real culture and virtue are 
hardly possible, and where dreams turn into 
nightmares. Catholic parochial schools 
should be outstanding examples of the unity 
and equality of all human beings which 
Christian doctrine demands. 

Other Institutions and Associations 

Our hospitals have made praiseworthy 
strides in the integration of patients and per- 
sonnel. They should be on constant alert 
to eliminate any vestiges of discrimination. 
Physicians, nurses, and hospital personnel 
are offered numerous opportunities for the 
practice of the corporal works of mercy. Any 
bias in the performance of these works would 
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tend to retard recovery and add to the physi- 
cai and mental discomfort of the patient. 


Organizations bearing the name “Catholic” 
or associated with Catholic causes ought to 
have qualifications for membership which 
are identical in every respect for any sincere 
applicant. Everything else being equal our 
Negro brothers should be extended invita- 
tions and welcomes into our associations in 
ways that show more finely our delight in 
having them. Past negligences can be 
atoned for by heartwarming examples of 
Christian brotherly love. “Charity” says St. 
Peter, “covers a multitude of sins.” (1 Peter, 
4, 8) 

No one who considers himself a Christian 
should join any association which has as 
its stated or implied purpose the hindrance 
or the humiliation of another group because 
of race, On the other hand, no one should 
take issue with another for joining an or- 
ganization designed specifically to promote 
the uniquely distinct interests of its mem- 
bers. 


PART III, PASTORAL CONSIDERATION 
The role of the parish 


The basic unit in the church universal 
is the parish, It is for the parish to act as 
a leaven in the community, spreading the 
faith and maintaining a social climate con- 
ducive to the growth of holiness. The parish 
should be a living organism constantly con- 
cerned about the spiritual and material 
welfare of the people dwelling within its 
confines. In the furtherance of racial equal- 
ity parishes should act promptly and deci- 
sively. Delay, hesitancy, indifference and 
excuses point up the lack of positive good 
and can become grave faults of omission, 
damaging to the parish and injurious to the 
parishioners. The lack of positive good—a 
sin of omission—is one which Christ singles 
out as deserving a place in hell. Parishes 
are guided in their spiritual activities and 
acceptance of parishioners by Ecclesiastical 
law. The supreme law of the church which 
is the salvation of souls must prevail in 
cases involving racial and minority groups. 

Under no circumstances should the stee- 
ple of the parish church cast over its terri- 
tory a gloomy shadow indicative of exclu- 
siveness or a lack of missionary zeal. The 
steeple should be for all people a beacon 
of truth reflecting the bright light of the 
Son of God. Parishes could perform a great 
social service in their communities if they 
would inspire their parishioners to work for 
and cooperate with civic and neighborhood 
organizations toward the following goals 
and objectives: A. Housing legislation com- 
pletely fair and strong enough to shatter 
the present pattern of compulsory segrega- 
tion. B. Systematic enforcement of buiid- 
ing codes, fire prevention fordinances and 
zoning laws. C. Realistic preparation of 
people in changing neighborhoods for in- 
tegration. D. Welcome newcomers into the 
neighborhood warmly with an evident in- 
terest in their welfare. 


Individual responsibility 


It is essential that the barriers that are 
causing racial misunderstanding be broken 
down. Those of us who are white can ask 
our Negro acquaintance how it feels to be 
denied service at hotels or restaurants. We 
can inguire how restrictions in employment 
affect their families and particularly the 
incentive for further education of their 
children. We can learn the anguish they 
feel because of their inability to secure de- 
cent housing in more attractive neighbor- 
hoods. We can get to know about their 
frustrations and aspirations. 

Those of us who are Negro might ask our 
white associates to describe their appre- 
hensions and reservations. All the pitfalls 
of misunderstanding should be openly faced, 
not for the sake of debate but with the idea 
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of building solid bridges of mutual under- 
standing. Only the open and free ex- 
change of opinions can bring about the 
proper realization of the rights and respon- 
sibilities that bind all sides. 

Peaceful demonstrations which are a part 
of our American heritage are being used 
by our Negro neighbors to attract attention 
to their claims. As long as they serve a 
useful purpose under the guidance of re- 
sponsible leadership they deserve our sym- 
pathetic attention and cooperation. Vio- 
lence in any form is to be deplored. It only 
fans the flames of angry passions and 
stretches tension to the breaking point. 


Examination of conscience 


God never makes a mistake. Every human 
being created by Him is here for a perfect 
reason. Comprehension of this truth will 
cause every individual to look at another 
with respect, no matter what his condition. 
Where differences exist that seem to defy 
explanation, personal adjustment and resig- 
nation to the will of God is the only ap- 
proach to a solution. On matters of racial 
injustice consciences should be examined 
frequently; attitudes aired and purified; 
emotions controlled and the mind kept open, 
Prejudice is a form of pride and like pride 
is seldom ever r by the possessor. 
The proud and prejudiced man looks down 
on his fellowman, and as long as he does 
is prevented from looking up to see the God 
of mercy and compassion, the Father of us 
all 
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The Greatest Virtue 

The key word in this message Is charity— 
charity as it connotes the love of neighbor 
based on the love of God. Charity is not 
the giving of alms, is not condescension. It 
is a flaming devotion which radiates a bril- 
liance and a warmth that brings joy and 
happiness to everyone it embraces. When 
we call upon charity to solve our racial mis- 
understanding we are not slighting justice, 
for it is charity that compliments and ful- 
fills justice, Without charity genuine peace 
among people is not possible. St. Paul's 
description of charity is worth recalling here. 
“If I should speak the languages of men and 
of angels, but have no love, I am no more 
than a noisy gong and a clanging cymbal. 
Love is long-suffering, love is kind * * it 
is not irritable, it takes no note of injury; 
it is not glad when injustice triumphs; it 
is glad when the truth prevails. Always it 
is ready to make allowances; always to trust; 
always to hope; always to be patient.” (I 
Corinthians 13: 1, 4-7.) 

Charity is meaningless until it is applied 
to dealings with our neighbor, and then it 
becomes a vibrant force. Charity needs a 
neighbor. Who? It was a lawyer who asked 
Christ the same question, and in answer the 
Lord narrated the parable of the Good 
Samaritan and gave the perfect definition of 
@ neighbor. The lawyer asked, Who is my 
neighbor? Christ replies, Which of these 
men behaved like a neighbor? Christ pointed 
out that a neighbor is not someone in the 
second person but a way of behaving in the 
first person. A neighbor is not someone else 
but one's self. Essentially the story of the 
Good Samaritan states that I do not have 
a neighbor. I make myself somebody's neigh- 
bor. Being a neighbor is the personal way 
in which I meet someone else. It is the 
substantialization of the query—How good 
a neighbor am I? My encounter with some- 
one else is more important than either of 
us may realize at the moment. When the 
last day comes, the day of judgment I will 
discover that it is the way in which I all 
unknowing met Christ. 

I call for a courageous and unfaltering 
response to the challenges of racial justice 
and brotherly love. I plead for clear think- 
ing, convincing speech, forthright action. I 
pray that divine assistance remain with us. 
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Egypt Under Nasser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
much misinformation regarding the 
character of the present Egyptian Gov- 
ernment headed by President Nasser. In 
the latest issue of Prevent World War 
IO, No. 63, winter, 1963-64, published by 
the Society for the Prevention of World 
War III, Inc., a nonprofit educational or- 
ganization located at 24 West 57th 
Street, New York, N.Y., there is a timely 
critique entitled “Egypt Under Nasser.” 
I believe this article deserves the careful 
consideration of all security-minded 
Americans, 

The article follows: 

Ecypr UNDER NASSER 

The Foreign Policy Asscciation’s bimonthly 
publication Headline Series provides valu- 
able information on current. world problems, 
for the edification of its members and read- 
ers. The September-October (1963) issue 
carries an interesting analysis of “Egypt un- 
der Nasser” by Prof. Malcolm H. Kerr of the 
University of California, Los Angeles. Pro- 
fessor Kerr taught at the American Univer- 
sity at Beirut and has written books and 
articles on Middle Eastern affairs. His back- 
ground and knowledge of the Middle East 
would therefore qualify him to provide fur- 
ther enlightenment on this important sub- 
ject. Yet, candor compels us to state that 
his review of Nasser’s policies, particularly 
those pertaining to foreign relations, was 
not as probing as it might have been, 

WNASSER’S POLITICAL MACHINE 

We do not question the essential facts 
presented by Professor Kerr, but rather how 
they were brought together and how he re- 
lates or fails to relate them to each other. 
On the whole, his analysis of the domestic 
situation in Egypt is interesting. On the 
political front, Professor Kerr points out that 
despite Nasser’s presumed intentions to in- 
troduce parliamentary forms of government, 
the regime is still dominated by the same 
small military clique which overthrew the 
Farouk monarchy in 1952. 

Professor Kerr notes that Nasser first 
established the so-called liberation rally in 
1953, superseded in 1957 by the national un- 
ion. Presently, the sole political party is the 
so called Arab Socialist Union. However, as 
Professor Kerr observes, despite Nasser’s pro- 
feased objective to activate grassroot support 
through these organizations, his regime in 
practice, discourages initiative from below. 
Distinction is made between the active mem- 
bers who are the elite, and the mass mem- 
bership. All decisions of policy and action 
emanate from Nasser and are carried out by 
the active members. The structure and its 
functions are reminiscent of the Nazi Party 
setup under Hitler. 

to Professor Kerr, Nasser justi- 
fies this method of rule on the grounds that 
democracy is not so much a political con- 
cept as it is, above all, a matter of social 
equality and economic opportunity, This 
may be Nasser’s rationale for dictatorship, 
but how can social equality and economic 
opportunity be achieved. it the Egyptian 
masses are treated like sheep with regard to 
the politica] life of the country? Unfortu- 
nately, Professor Kerr does not deal with this 
contradiction. On the other hand, he seems 
to accept Nasser's allegation that criticism 
of inefficiency and corporation is welcomed. 
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This comes as a surprise to us, and it would 
have been most helpful if Professor Kerr had 
told his readers where and when such crit- 
icisms have been made. 

Professor Kerr does not challenge Nasser's 
assertion that his government has dealt rel- 
atively gently with those “few individuals 
who selfishly refuse to cooperate.” Yet, 
Nasser has not been able to conceal the fact 
that his government has established concen- 
tration camps which are run by German 
Nazis. The fact is that any critic of the 
Nasser government runs the risk of his life 
as well as his property, if he dares to voice 
his opposition publicly. 

As regards the press, Professor Kerr writes 
that while it is controlled by the Nasser 
regime, it repudiates the excesses and de- 
privations of Stalinism. Parenthetically, we 
were never under the impression that 
Stalinism has been a real issue in Nasser's 
Egypt. According to Professor Kerr, the 
Cairo press insists that the government's 
“ideology is receptive to new ideas and di- 
versity of opinion.” To this assertion, Pro- 
fessor Kerr writes “one may wonder to what 
extent this is so." This, too, surprises us 
since one who is conversant with Middle 
Eastern affairs, such as Professor Kerr, 
should know that the Nasser government 
forbids diversity of opinion. Indeed, the 
very control of all organs of public opinion 
precludes diversity and dissent. As a practi- 
cal matter, how can any opponent of Nasser 
air his views before the public when the 
radio, press, televison, and the public plat- 
forms are under the thumb of Nasser and his 
military cohorts? 

PROGRESS - 

As regards Nasser’s contributions to the 
economic and social development of Egypt, 
Professor Kerr refers to the land reforms and 
to the alleged determination of the govern- 
ment to bring about a radical improvement 
in the conditions of the people. Yet, on the 
basis of Professor Kerr's own estimate, Most 
Egyptian adults are still illiterate, suffer 
from at least one parasitic disease, and sub- 
sist on an annual income of not much more 
than $100.” Professor Kerr declares that 
the agrarian reform law of 1952 was one of 
the earliest accomplishments of the regime. 
However, when one examines the results of 
that law and subsequent measures in this 
field, they are found to be pitifully small. 
Thus, Professor Kerr estimates that over 2 
million families “each own a single acre or 
less and an estimated 1.5 million own no land 
at all.“ The limitations of the land reform 
program are further emphasized by the fact 
brought out by Professor Kerr, that the 
population increases by 600,000 annually. 

Professor Kerr estimates that the dally wage 
for farm laborers is about 33 cents per day 
“which eyen by Egyptian standards amounts 
to destitution.” As regards industry, he 
states that production rose over 47 percent 
in the years 1952-59 but that Nasser's policies 
alone are not responsible for this increase. 
According to Professor Kerr, by 1952 Egypt 
was “already among the more industrialized 
countries of the Middle East.“ 

Despite the rise in production, one finds 
that the Egyptian economy is virtually bank- 
rupt. Indeed, it manages to stay afloat 
thanks to the huge handouts from the 
United States, the Soviet Union, West Ger- 
many, Japan, and Italy. This is a fact 
which has been acknowledged by American 
authorities. True, the Egyptian economy 
has been beset by fluctuations in cotton 
prices and the severe damage to the crops. 
Yet, with these allowances, one cannot 
ignore the fact that the damage could be 
partially overcome if Egypt placed most of 
its resources in the service of peaceful con- 
struction. Unfortunately, the Egyptian 
military establishment continues to have the 
highest priority, and the size of Nasser's 
armed forces expands year by year. Pro- 
fessor Kerr himself acknowledges that 
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Egypts mili expenses are “secrecy- 
shrouded rood y 
GUNS INSTEAD OF BUTTER 
The Soviets, of course, have given hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars 5 military 
hardware to the Egyptian Government. 
Moreover, Professor Kerr refers to reports 
“of vast outlays for armament production in 
Egyptian factories.” The millions of dollars 
which are being spent to support Egypt’s ag- 
gression in Yemen and her recent interven- 
tion in the Moroccan-Algerian conflict, are 
additional items of military expenditure, 
Egypt's military buildup is not only sup- 
directly and/or indirectly by the 
but also from what Professor 
Kerr admits to be forced savings squeezed 
from the miserable wages of the Egyptian 
workers and peasants. We believe Professor ` 


Pace of economic advancement.” 


Say that it is a misleading statement too 
because simple economics indicates that a 


blood of the economy is sucked into 
Egyptian military machine? “ 


EGYPT'S FOREIGN POLICY 


At this point it is appropriate to examine 

„ comments on Nasser's for- 
es. essor Kerr d 

= a a oes not relate 


on. 
Professor Kerr does note Egyp 

sity to subvert the . 
neighbors. Nevertheless, he cushi 
5 the allegation payone 
“Nasser’s policy of subversion appears 
act not of a power 3 5 
rather of potential liberator,” 


Yet, every 
that Nasser has endeavored to 8 
his so-called popularity, his efforts have gone 


The extent of Nasser's ul 
subject which deserves sheen sty ey 
evaluation. It is a disservice to those who 
want to be well informed to be told that 
the noise of the Nasserites is proof of 
the Egyptian President's unchallenged 
popularity. Certainly, the sharp conflicts 
between Nasser on the one hand and the 
leaders of neighboring Arab States show that 
Dake good Rie chai face 28 ae me 
c t he is 
2 : the modern 
Professor Kerr alleges that it is Nasser“ 
hostility to Israel which has done the mane 
to make him a controversial figure in 
America. We must say that this is a mis- 
leading and harmful statement. First of 
all, it is not Nasser's hostility to Israel per 
se which disturbs most Americans but rather 
his enmity toward the United States. Pro- 
fessor Kerr has little to say about Nasser's 
views toward the United States and yet, it 
is precisely his ceaseless undermining activi- 
ty against our country which is the most 
alarming aspect of his foreign policies. An 
examination of Nasser’s speeches, the propa- 
ganda of Cairo’s radio and press, and the 
activities of Egypt’s agents throughout Af- 
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rica, Asia, and Latin America, demonstrate 
quite clearly that the Nasser government is 
determint d to destroy the U.S. position in 
those key areas of the world. 

EGYPT'S “MEIN KAMPF” 

Moreover, Egypt's. hate-inciting policies 
toward Israel serve as a smokescreen which 
conceals Nasser’s hatred of the West. Israel 
is also used as a scapegoat to extract con- 
cession after concession from the United 
States and other Western Powers. His so- 
called anticommunism to which Professor 
Kerr refers, also serves as a smokescreen for 
his blackmail policies. Nasser's professions 
of loyalty to the Soviet Union have been 
unequivocal and he has not hesitated to tell 
this to President Kennedy himself. Profes- 
sor Kerr makes no mention of this fact. 
However, in our judgment, the major flaw 
in Professor Kerr’s presentation lies in his 
failure to show that Nasserism is, above all, 
anti-Western and that its main objective is 
to eject the West from the Middle East and 
Africa. 

We make this charge not on any emotional 
or intuitive basis. It is fully supported in 
President Nasser’s own book “Egypt's Liber- 
ation.” It seems to us that any intelligent 
discussion of Nasser's foreign policy should 

with an examination of this book 
wherein Nasser outlines his ultimate aims. 
It was the failure to take seriously Hitler's 
“Mein Kampf” which helped to paralyze and 
muddle the thinking of Western statesmen 
in the 1930's. We would recommend that all 
of the members of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation read Nasser’s book if they want to 
obtain a true understanding of Egyptian 
foreign policy. It is indeed-regrettable that 
Professor Kerr makes no reference whatso- 
ever to this book which is the “bible” of 
Egypt's foreign policy. 

Finally, we must take note of Professor 
Kerr’s allegation that Nasser does not con- 
template the destruction of Israel. To sup- 
port this view, Professor Kerr refers to 
Nasser’s interviews with Western journalists 
wherein the Egyptian President purportedly 
viewed the original 1947 U.N. partition rec- 
ommendation, together with other U.N. res- 
olutions as an acceptable basis for peace.” 
However, these resolutions, as Professor 
Kerr concedes, would reduce Israel's present 
territory and would permit all Arabs who 
claim to be refugees, to return en masse to 
a much smaller Israel. Obviously, if these 
proposals were accepted, Nasser would 
achieve the destruction of Israel “by peace- 
ful means,” Surely, Professor Kerr knows 
that Israel could not maintain its inde- 
pendence, nor its viability under such con- 
ditions. 

Nasser has publicly stated over and over 
again through the years that he plans to 
liquidate Israel by force of arms at the oppor- 
tune moment. Yet, Professor Kerr tells us 
that “it may be doubted whether at any time, 
even in 1956, Nasser’s intentions were as vio- 
lent as they may have seemed.” This is an 
astonishing assertion. When a man pub- 
licly and repeatedly declares that he intends 
to kill another man and when he constantly 
wields his gun before all to see, must the 
spectators refrain from acting because he has 
not as yet fired? This is the present state 
of affairs in the Middle East. President 
Nasser has not moved Israel yet, but 
he has told the whole world repeatedly that 
this is the raison d'être for Egypt's military 
buildup. Can we say that despite all of this, 
Nasser’s intentions are peaceful? 

As a peaceful settlement in the 
Middle East, Professor Kerr first tells us that 
Nasser's plan “falls short of the destruction 
of Israel,” but then Professor Kerr goes on 
to say that “only the strongest and most 
prestigious Arab leader armed with the con- 
fidence not only of his own people but of 
the populations of the Arab States could 
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conceivably negotiate effectively with Israel.” 
Nasser, in Professor Kerr’s view, is not in 
that position. Yet, throughout his analysis 
one finds numerous references to Nasser's 
outstanding leadership in the Arab world. 

Professor Kerr writes: “For many years 
now Ghamal Abdel Nasser has enjoyed a 
unique position of prestige both within Egypt 
and throughout much of the Arab world. 
His authority at home is unchallenged.” If 
Nasser is that man, and if he is a man of 
peace, then he could certainly lead the way 
toward an equitable solution of the key 
issues in the Middle East. But if Nasser does 
not meet those standards, then the myth of 
his uniqueness should be exposed for what 
it is; namely, a shrewd public relations oper- 
ation, aided and abetted by powerful special 
interests in the United States who mistake 
his blackmail tactes for cooperation. 


Bonneville Power Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 27, 1964 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Bonneville Power Administration plays a 
vital role in the economy of the Pacific 
Northwest. For this reason, proposals 
to increase the cost of electrical power 
sold by the BPA to public and private 
agencies are of great concern to the peo- 
ple I represent. Recently, the board of 
directors for the Everett Chamber of 
Commerce in my district passed a resolu- 
tion on this subject. The chamber real- 
izes that there are no easy solutions, but 
suggests that intensive study of the total 
power problem will help solve not only 
the problems of today, but will also help 
to avoid greater problems of the future. 
I invite the attention of the House of 
Representatives to this resolution, which 
reads as follows: 

Whereas Bonneville Power Administration 
has announced that it proposes to increase 
the cost of electrical power sold to public and 
private agencies in the Pacific Northwest; 
and 

Whereas such increases would be passed 
along to the customers of these agencies, par- 
ticularly to business and industry, deterring 
payroll expansion at a time when increased 
employment is essential to the economic 
Health of the region; and 

Whereas the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration has as yet not taken into considera- 
tion the amount of additional revenue which 
will be generated as a result of the Canadian 
compact and the proposed Northwest-South- 
west Intertie, and therefore does not know 
what its true financial status will be with or 
without a general rate increase; and 

Whereas the customers of Bonneville 
Power Administration has expressed agree- 
ment to waiving the 5-year reopening clause 
in their contracts, permitting a rate adjust- 
ment subsequent to 1964: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration be urged to withhold filing its 
proposed rate increase for at least 1 year; 
and further, that an intensive study of antic- 
ipated usage and costs over the next 10 
years be instituted immediately to determine 
prior to December 1965, whether an Increase 
would at any time be justified. 


February 27 


Poverty: Target for Education—An 
Address by Francis Keppel, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, De- 
livered on February 15, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24,1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to insert in the Recorp what I think is a 
most significant and thoughtful address 
on a subject of increasing concern to 
many Americans. 

The address, “Poverty: Target for 
Education,” was delivered by the able 
and distinguished U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, Francis Keppel, before the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators in Atlantic City, N.J. 

In light of President Johnson’s call in 
his state of the Union message for an 
“unconditional war on poverty” in the 
United States, I believe that Members of 
Congress will read with particular in- 
terest Commissioner Keppel’s address, 
which follows: 

AN ADDRESS BY FRANCIS KEPPEL, U.S. CoM- 

MISSIONER OF EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 

HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


I am delighted to be with you today. 
Originally I was to come here on an easy mis- 
sion—to offer greetings to America’s school 
administrators. This could have been ac- 
complished briskly and without much 
strain—either for you or for me—for there 
is no audience which so clearly deserves the 
greetings and good wishes of all who are 
interested in the future of American edu- 
cation. 

Somewhere along the line, however, the 
signals were changed and I was asked to de- 
liver a fullfledged address, no matter what 
the strain might be on either of us. But I 
am happy to have the opportunity. There 
is much for us to talk about. We are at an 
historic moment in American education. I 
think that we all sense it, that we all see 
prospects opening before us which were 
closed only a few years ago. 

Last year, the 88th Congress passed more 
significant legislative acts for education than 
any Congress before it. Last month, several 
of us from the Office of Education met with 
the Nation’s educators at regional meetings 
across the country to commit this legislation 
to prompt and effective action. Each of 
these meetings was marked by high enthusi- 
asm and expectancy. One gets the feeling 
that America's educators are at least being 
summoned from the wings to the center of 
the stage. 

The spirit of these meetings and the spirit 
of our times convince me that we are now 
given a chance which does not come often 
to the educational community, that educa- 
tion has truly reached a time of momentum 
and possibility. We are called on to use our 
skills to bring all our public schools into the 
20th century and to prepare them for the de- 
mands of the 21st century, less than four 
decades hence. 

TWO PROPOSALS 


As we meet here, the Congress and the 
administration are considering two major 
measures to further strengthen our schools. 
The first of these calls on Federal aid for the 
selective raising of teacher salaries and the 
construction of adequate classrooms for pub- 
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lic elementary and secondary education. It 
would bring to teaching some of the fi- 
nancial rewards and status so clearly neces- 
sary if we are to recruit the teachers we need, 
and it would replace makeshift, ramshackle 
classrooms which haye been neglected for 
generations, 

This modest proposal has been argued long 
and endlessly both inside and outside of 
Congress, It has been subjected to vociferous 
and yarious pressures. It is now time that 
these pressures be lifted, that further debate 
be halted, that special interests stand aside 
for the sake of the Nation’s interest in the 
foundation of American education. 

The second measure is something new. 
To be recommended this year by President 
Johnson, it will be designed as an im- 
mediate attack, through education, on some 
of the problems of poverty and deprivation 
within our society. It will call for Federal 
assistance to strengthen education specifi- 
cally among America's poor, to balance the 
scales of opportunity for children who need 
the best of education but ever so seldom re- 
ceive it. It will regard poverty as a prime 
target for education. 

It is this problem of poverty and education 
that I want to discuss today. It is a topic 
you have already heard much ahout—in the 
press, in the speeches of the President, in 
your own seminars. But here in the family, 
so to speak, I want to deal more directly 
with certain points than we sometimes do 
in public. 

EDUCATION AND POVERTY 

There is no question in my mind—and I 
think there is none in yours—that educa- 
tion can be vital to the alleviation of pov- 
erty. The President himself has called on 
America’s schools as the first and most ef- 
fective weapon in this concerted war against 
poverty. At every turn in our technological 
age, the statisticians show us that unem- 
ployment grows wherever educational levels 
are low, that income rises wherever education 
achievement is high, that poverty and lack 
of education are always linked. The public 
is now awakened to the need for improving 
the schools of the poor and this is a heart- 
ening sign indeed. 

But it is gratuitous, to say the least, to 
preach on this theme to this audience, so 
many of whose members are the prophets 
whose voices have for so long been ignored 
on this score. Much more to the point for 
us is to explore candidly together some of 
the pitfalls in our path and some of the difi- 
culties we must overcome if we are to suc- 
ceed in fulfilling the promise of education as 
the conqueror of poverty and the harbinger 
of hope. 3 

First of all, we must face with all thé 
honesty at our command the fundamental 
question of whether we really believe what 
we say—that education can fulfill this prom- 
ise, that we can truly bring equal opportu- 
nity to the schools of poverty. 

So many schoolmen have been discour- 
aged for so long that it has become easy to 
say brave words, but in our actions to show 
that we no longer believe them. It has be- 
come easy to be satisfied with schools which 
exist in form, but not in substance—where 
teachers seem to teach and children seem to 
attend—forgetting in our discouragement 
that students are not really learning. When 
we have been struggling for years with 
double sessions and shortages of teachers, 
it is easy to become satisfied if we can pro- 
vide a classroom for every student and a 
teacher for every classroom, 

If we mean to succeed, we can no longer 
accept the idea that it is enough for school 
administrators to administer the status quo, 
when our proper role is to give creative 
leadership to new and challenging possibil- 
ities. For us, the deadliest ailment is com- 
placency. 

Next to complacency, we must guard 
against defensiveness, This is a disease es- 
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pecially troublesome to our profession. I 
have been amazed and dismayed to see how 
often the public’s desire to do something to 
improve education in our slums has been 
interpreted by our profession as an attack 
upon the schools. I have received com- 
ments, for instance, on an article I wrote 
for a recent New York Times education 
supplement to the effect that at a time of 
difficulty in education, I should not attack 
and condemn the schools for failure. In 
this article, I told how parents of one slum 
school formed a picket line to protest the 
poor educational achievement of their chil- 
dren. One school official was much of- 
fended and sald that we “must attack prob- 
lems and not schools.” 
FACING THE PROBLEMS 


Let me say here as forcefully as I can that 
the essential step to progress is to face up 
squarely to our shortcomings. The plain 
fact of the matter is that we are simply not 
reaching hundreds of thousands of children 
who are now in our schools. You know it 
and I know it and the public knows it. Un- 
less we can accept this as a starting point 
and sit down and work for new solutions, we 
will be lost. If we spend our precious ener- 
gies in attacking and defending, we will miss 
the opportunity of the century to conquer 
this difficult problems we have struggled with 
so long. 

There is another preliminary point we 
should not miss. Of all the pressures we now 
feel which tend to evoke our defenses—and 
there are many pressures—the most acute is 
the civil rights movement. I know it is not 
easy for the superintendent on the firing line 
to maintain his balance and perspective in 
dealing with the difficulties of desegregation. 
The pressures now generated are enormous 
and emotions are high. But in spite of all 
the present difficulties, I say: “Thank God 
for the civil rights movement.” It provides 
the very opportunity we have been looking 
for. 

For years, we have talked of the disinterest 
and apathy of slum parents. We have argued 
that we can’t teach their children because 
they are not interested in education and be- 
cause their parents have not taught them to 
be interested. But now, out of the civil 
rights movement, we are learning differ- 
ently. We are learning that many of these 
parents are interested and have finally 
found a way to express their interest. 

In the past, they have rejected the schools 
and all we had to offer, because they had no 
hope that education was really for them. 
Today, however, they see a hope that the 
schools can be an instrument for the ful- 
fillment of their aspirations. If we can't 
deal creatively with this motivation for which 
we have looked so long, if once again we beat 
down this hope and return these people to 
despair, it will be the tragedy of our times. 

If we intend to be truly creative, to bring 
equality of educational] opportunity to these 
children, it is clear to me that we must mount 
the crest of the wave instead of losing our- 
selves in the troughs. We must discard for 
all time a cluster of old misunderstandings 
and misbegotten myths which have stood in 
the way of progress. 

SOME MYTHS 


These are some myths I would especially 
choose for the ashcan of history. 

First is the myth that the children of our 
slums are of a lower order than children in 
other sectors of our economy. We perpetu- 
ate this myth with such labels as “culturally 
deprived” and “disadvantaged,” "socially un- 
derprivileged" and “handicapped.” These la- 
bels may generally describe the social and 
economic backgrounds from which these 
children come. But far too often, we have 
used these labels as alibis for our failure to 
find a way to educate these children. 

A second myth is that the children of 
poverty are not merely difficult to teach, but 
are virtually unteachable. It is true that 
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they come from families of low educational 
attainment, that their homes lack books and 
other incentives to learning, that they come 
to school without middle-class cultural en- 
dowments. But we cannot—and we dare 
not—continue to use this dreary recital as 
an excuse for poor schools and ineffective 
education, 

A third myth is that these children can 
hardly hope for high academic achievement, 
that the best we can do is to send them 
along to the dumping ground that so many 
of our vocational training schools have been 
made. This is a double-edged slur. It is 
a slur against modern vocational education, 
which increasingly requires basic academic 
skills for any hope of success, And it is a 
slur against these children, who deserve more 
than detours from education, 

At the outset, I asked how we can bring 
true educational equality to the schools of 
America’s poor, how we can give these chil- 
dren a fair chance for success? 

FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

One way is through Federal 1 
through the President’s eee 
of educational grants to impoverished areas. 
This vital program would improve teaching 
in low-income areas, establish learning and 
study centers, create coordinated counselin 
services, enrich cultural backgrounds and 
assist. these children toward as high a level 
ma aamen as they are capable of attain- 

There is also a companion approach to 
President's program, which ‘ao less veal it 


all who are interested in Ameri educa 

2 there can be no 88 taal 
evel that is not initiated and carried 
ward in our schools and school suas 
across the land. This is admittedly a dim 
cult course, beset with problems. But since 
when has education been a career for those 
who plan to take it easy? 

Out of our difficulties and roblems, 
think we can distill some FAAO 
which will help to guide us as we join educa- 
ae 2 to combat poverty, to raise the 

8 Of opportunity in 
55 ty the schools of the 

First, we need to 

standard school is precisely the wrong school 


not the most the best of educa- 


tional opportunity, not the least of ed 
tional opportunity. All this they e 
make up for deprivations suffered in every 
other aspect of their lives. 
Second, these children need an imagina 
change from ways of teaching which do se 
work and will not work. Again, let us be. 
candid. We have found that a vast number 
of these children will reject traditional 
texts and curriculums—even with good 
teachers and good buildings. Can't we ex 
aieri ie and more helpful help- 
nk we can a: 
I think we will, ses Pa PSS, 
As a rockbottom start, we need new 
and readers for them which A tee 
existence in our society. When textbooks 
reflect only white middle-clasi life, complete 


Above all, we need teachers 
and gifted in teaching tee eaten ar 
too often, teaching our deprived children 
has seemed a personal deprivation to the 
teachers we send to their classrooms, They 
are usually unfamiliar with the home and 
community life of their students. They are 
unaccustomed to youngsters who come to 
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school from families where books and learn- 
ing are strangers, where the daily struggle 
for livelihood blots out the long-term 
struggle for educational attainment. 

The successful teacher of these children 
needs warmth and insight which no legisla- 
tive act can accomplish. These qualities 
must be in her at the outset. But they will 
be lost or blunted if those in charge of our 
schools fail to encourage and stimulate these 
qualities. They are a rare treasure. We 
must look for these teachers perceptively and 
recognize their worth. 

Third, and finally, we need a broad and 
flexible attitude in administering these 
schools of poverty. They cannot succeed if 
they continue to stand aside and apart from 
the communities they serve. It has chilled 
me, as I'm sure it does many of you, to see 
the iron doors of the slum school slam shut 
at 3:30 when school closes for the day. The 
bolts are drawn; the fortress is secure; the 
school is protected from the neighborhood. 

Into such fortress schools as these, 
teachers come from an outside world to 
teach bewildered children, and when school 
is over, they leave again for the outside 
world. Some of these schools even refuse to 
list their telephone number in order to 
avoid the distraction of parents calling. 

NEW APPROACHES 

I don't pretend to know the answers, but 
I do know that we can’t succeed with schools 
like these. We must bring the school into 
the community's life and the community 
into the school. We must reach out to these 
parents, as they are now reaching out to us, 

We must build on their desire for self- 
help, which is the only kind of help that 
really works. 

We must be more flexible with our au- 
thority, more willing to seek and invent new 
answers when old ones fall. We must learn 
to work with others in the community— 
with health and welfare, public and private 
agencies, and with parents especially—and 
to work as we have never worked before. 
When the school becomes—as it can be- 
come—a beacon of promise instead of a dark 
fortress within the community, then we can 
mark our day of accomplishment. 

In this effort, we have much to learn, I 
think we can learn much from the gifted 
teachers who today are bringing the best 
they have to these schools and these children 
and receive, in return, the best these chil- 
dren can give. Struggling against real odds, 
they approach their teaching tasks with dedi- 
cation and fervor. They do not consider that 
they have been consigned to the least of 
teaching tasks, but to the most challenging 
of tasks. 

In recent weeks, I have visited with such 
gifted teachers. It has been a heartwarming 
experience, a sign of the human capacity to 
reach out in understanding. I remember 
one moment especially as a warning and also 
a promise of change. 

A teacher was speaking of the frustration 
of aptitude tests which may successfully 
measure America’s middle class culture but 
fail dismally to measure the latent intel- 
ligence of the poor. She spoke of the results 
of these tests when applied to her own 
students, who respond poorly to them. 

“Far too often," she said, “we don't ask 
what's wrong with this test. or what's wrong 
with this school, but what’s wrong with this 
child who failed. And pretty soon, the child 
becomes that which he has been judged.” 

Now, we, as educators, are also undergoing 
a time of testing. Let us hope that, for us, 
the test this time is appropriate, that it 
truly measures our abilities, and that we are 
prepared to take it. 

And when our judgment comes, let it be 
said that we gave the excellence that was in 
us to these schools of poverty, that our ac- 
tions and deeds made the difference that 
led to the success of education in our day. 
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Connecticut Dairy Farmers Oppose 
Merger of Milk Orders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
dairy farmers in my congressional dis- 
trict are alarmed over a proposed merger 
of the southeastern New England Fed- 
eral milk order with the Boston Federal 
milk order. Many of them have written 
me in opposition to this merger for a 
variety of reasons, such as a loss in in- 
come from milk by approximately 15 to 
25 cents per hundredweight, an increase 
in the cost of transportation, and other 
reasons. 

I am informed that most of the dairy 
farmers of Connecticut feel that the 
present system is working well and that 
the southeastern milk order is operating 
smoothly in conjunction with the other 
New England orders in handling both 
bulk and packaged milk. If a merger 
should take place, it may seriously hurt 
many of these farmers and it is doubtful 
whether they could survive such a blow. 

In an effort to be helpful to our dairy 
farmers, I contacted the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture to express my opposition 
to the proposed merger. I am now in 
receipt of a reply from Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville L. Freeman, which I am 
inserting into the Recorp. Although 
a decision has not yet been reached, the 
Secretary states in his letter that “in 
reaching an appropriate decision full 
consideration wil be given to all facets 
of the merger issue.” 

I also insert into the RECORD a copy 
of a letter addressed to Senator 
Tuomas J, Dopp of Connecticut by Com- 
missioner Joseph N. Gill of the Connec- 
ticut State Department of Agriculture 
and Natural Resources. Commissioner 


Gill’s letter deals with the same sub- 


ject and contains valuable informa- 
tion in the matter. Please note his ob- 
servation at the conclusion of his letter 
that “every responsible dairy farm orga- 
nization is strongly opposed” to the 
proposed merger. 

Included are also several of the many 
letters I received from dairy farmers of 
the area voicing their opposition. I am 
pleased to insert all this material into 
the Recorp and to bring it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: z 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., February 24, 1964. 
Hon, WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mu. ST. Once: This is in reference to 
your inquiry concerning p to revise 
the southeastern New England Federal milk 
order, Including proposals to merge this 
order with other New England Federal milk 
orders. 

A joint public hearing was held January 
and February of last year in New England 
with respect to proposed amendments to the 
southeastern New England, Connecticut, 
Greater Boston, Springfield, and Worcester 
Federal milk orders. The consolidation 
under one regulation of the southeastern 
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New England order with certain or all of 
these other orders was an important issue 
on which evidence was taken. A substantial 
amount of evidence was presented at the 
hearing both in support of and in opposition 
to such merger. 

The Department is now reviewing the rec- 
ord of this hearing, which was quite lengthy, 
and the briefs were voluminous. It involved 
a number of issues which, if adopted, would 
have a substantial impact on all of the New 
England milk orders. 

In the formulation of its recommended 
decision on the proposals considered, the 
Department is required by statute to base 
its recommendations solely on the evidence 
obtained at the hearing. You may be as- 
sured that in reaching an appropriate deci- 
sion full consideration will be given to all 
facets of the merger issue. A recommended 
decision on this matter will be issued as ex- 
peditiously as possible and all interested 
parties will have opportunity to file any ex- 
ceptions they may have as to its findings 
and conclusions. 

We appreciate your interest in the milk 
producers serving the southeastern New 
England market. Please let us know if we 
can service you in any other way. 

STATE or CONNECTICUT, DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE AND NAT- 
URAL RESOURCES, 
Hartjord, Conn., February 20, 1964. 
Hon. THomas J. DODD, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Tom: Any help that you may be able 
to give the eastern Connecticut dairymen in 
opposing the merger of the southeastern 
New England milk marketing order with the 
Boston order will, I know, be greatly appre- 
ciated. The State dairy cooperatives, in- 
cluding the Connecticut Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation; the Modern Milk Marketing Asso- 
ciation; the Torrington Cooperative; the 
Connecticut Farm Bureau, and all the dairy 
farm groups, are firmly opposed to this 
merger. 

The following information may be of as- 
sistance to you in this matter: 

1. Connecticut producers in the south- 
eastern order produced 126 million pounds 
of milk in 1963. It is estimated that the 
merging of the southeastern order with the 
Boston order (because that order has a much 
lower proportionate use of its producer milk 
as fluid milk, which is the highest priced 
milk in comparison with milk used for cream, 
ice cream, and manufactured products) 
would mean an annual loss in net cash farm 
income to Connecticut producers of approxi- 
mately 15 to 25 cents per hundredweight, 
which would be equivalent to $189,000 to 
$315,000; 

2. Technical changes in the Boston order 
based on the cost of transporting the pro- 
ducer milk, and differentials (or premiums) 
because of the producer’s proximity to his 
market could mean an additional 15 to 25 
cents deduction per hundredweight from the 
price the producer would obtain; 

3. The southeastern order has and is work- 
ing satisfactorily with its regulatory require- 
ments already so well integrated with the 
other New England orders that there is no 
restriction in the movement of bulk or pack- 
aged milk to or from any other market; 

4. Connecticut producers in the south- 
eastern order have gone to considerable ex- 
pense in planning their production of milk 
to meet the specific requirements inherent 
in the southeastern market as well as pro- 
moting the sale of fluid milk products in 
their market; 

5. The southeastern order would never 
have been voted in by the producers, if there 
had been any intimation that they would 
lose their order in 5 years, and be merged 
with the Boston order, regardless of their 
objections to the merger; and 
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6. The southeastern order is ninth in size 
among the 82 Federal orders now in exist- 
ence, No federally regulated market has 
been merged in the past where producers 
were not agreeable to the merger. 

In closing, Tom, I can only repeat that 
every responsible dairy farm organization is 
strongly opposed to the possibility of the 
southeastern order being merged with the 
Boston order. 

Iam sure that your efforts will be grate- 
fully appreciated by every dairyman in Con- 
necticut as well as by my own department. 
If I can be of any further assistance, please 
let me know. 

With kind personal regards, Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
Josern N. GILL, 
Commissioner. 
TOLLAND COUNTY FARM BUREAU, INC., 
Sommersville, Conn., February 19, 1964. 
Representative WILLIAM ST. ONGE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. St. Once: The Tolland County 
Farm Bureau, Inc., wishes to go on record 
as being opposed to the proposed merger of 
the south east milk order and the Boston 
Federal order. 

The southeast order has been working well 
and is well integrated with the other four 
New. England orders. The proposed merger 
with the Boston Federal order would result 
in considerable loss of income to the Con- 
necticul producers in the southeast order. 

We urge you to contact Secretary of Agri- 
culture O. Preeman, Under Secretary of Ag- 
riculture G. Mehren and Chief of Dairy Di- 
vision H. Forrest of the U.S. Deparament of 
Agriculture and to indicate to them the op- 
position of the southeast producers to this 
proposed merger. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ina K. Houcoms, Secretary 


Mrs. Rockwell Holcomb. 
, CONN., 
February 22, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM ST. ONGE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am against the proposed merger 
of the southeast Federal milk order with the 
Boston Federal milk order, The former is the 
ninth largest in the country and the dally 
farmers in it are doing a good job of produc- 
ing to market needs. 

The farmers voted for this order 5 years ago, 
but would never have done so had they know 
it would be merged with any other order. 
The price of milk to producers has already 
been cut several times and this proposed 
merger would further reduce prices by 15 to 
25 cents, which would mean about a $315,000 
net cash farm income loss for the 
area. There is in addition a location 
differential price reduction of from 15 
to 25 cents under consideration. These 
reductions are not in line with President 
Johnson's campaign to help the low income 
groups in this land: milk prices are far 
below the rest of our rising economy. 

As a producing dairy farmer in the south- 
east Federal milk order I urge you to use your 
influences against this merger. Please con- 
tact Secretary of Agriculture Freeman, Un- 
der Secretary of Agriculture George Mahran, 
and also Chief of the Dairy Division H. For- 
rest and express our strong opposition to this 
merger without delay, as a decision is ex- 
pected to be made by March 1. 

Thank you for your attention to this legis- 
lation. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. RICHARD M. WEEK. 
Spr Rock FARM, 
Jewett City, Conn., February 12, 1964. 
Representative WM. L, ST. ONGE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Representative St. Once: I am 

writing to you regarding a matter which dis- 
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turbs me very much, as well as hundreds of 
other dairy farmers in eastern Connecticut, 
who are shipping milk to the Providence 
market. 

An attempt has been made to merge the 
southeastern marketing order with the 
Boston order, and if this should happen it 
would be very detrimental to the welfare of 
dairy farmers in eastern Connecticut. It 
would mean a substantial financial loss to 
us, and being in an already critical dairy 
price squeeze, this would force even more 
farmers out of business. Hearings regard- 
ing this matter. have been held throughout 
New England, and it is up to the Marketing 
Branch of the Department of Agriculture to 
decide as to the final disposition. 

I attended a meeting recently at the 
extension service building at Norwich, 
where Prof. Stewart Johnson of the 
University of Connecticut, as well as the 
manager of the local dairymen’s association 
of Providence Bill Newman, spoke and we 
were given to understand that the south- 
eastern market has just about a 50-percent 
chance of not being swallowed up by the 
Boston market. I understand that Senator 
Pastors, of Rhode Island, is trying his best 
to prevent this merger, since many of his 
constituents would incur a substantial re- 
duction of income. If a merger should take 
place, we would rather merge with the Con- 
necticut order where prices run approxi- 
mately the same as in the southeastern area. 

I would appreciate very much your look- 
ing into this matter soon, and would be 
thankful for your support in our endeavor, 
as a decision is about to be forthcoming on 
this issue. I am also sending a similar let- 
ter to Senator Thomas J. Dopp, asking him 
for his support in our behalf. 

Very truly yours, 
HERBERT KALLMAN. 


PLAINFIELD, CONN., February 18, 1964. 
Representative St. ONGE: 

This letter concerns the proposed merger 
of the southeast order and the Boston Fed- 
eral order milk markets. 

We the undersigned are opposed to this 
merger for several reasons. We in the 
south order would receive a lower price per 
hundredweight for our milk and have higher 
transportation rates. We have paid for pro- 
moting market sales and are producing 
quality milk according to market needs. If 
others want an order like ours, let them work 
together and get it but not by taking a slice 
out of our ple to put in theirs. 

In conclusion we strongly urge you to 
state our opposition to this merger to the 
US. Department of Agriculture, Thank 
you. 

Sincerely, 

ALTON C. EXLEY. 

WILLIAM S. EXLEY. 

Mr. and Mrs. MAURICE DESJARDINS. 

STERLING, CONN., February 25, 1964. 
Representative WILLIAM Sr. ONGE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE Sr. ONGE: We are op- 
posed to the merger of the southeast order 
with the Boston Federal order. If this 
should take place we would lose between 
15 and 25 cents per hundredweight of milk. 
Also transportation would be increased on 
location differential. - 

The southeast order is working well and 
is well integrated with the other four New 
England orders in handling both bulk and 
packaged milk. 

We feel the southeast order can much 
better represent us and solve our problems 
than would the Boston Federal order. If 
we had known 5 years ago that the market 
order would be merged we never would have 
voted for that order. 

We operate a family self-employed farm 
and have just built a new 60-cow stanchion 
barn, If we have to take a decrease in milk 
payments, with the increased expenses for 
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farm machinery plus insurances and taxes 
and payments for the new barn we would 
not be able to survive. We have always 
been on the farm and have no other trade. 

Please contact Secretary of Agriculture O. 
Freeman, Under Secretary of Agriculture 
George Mehren, and Chief of Dairy Division 
H. Forrest, of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, indicating to them our opposition 
to this merger. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT P. JORDAN. 


— 


POMFRET CENTER, CONN., 
February 17, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM ST. ONGE, 5 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. St. Once: I am wri u in 
regard to the proposed merger Oe tn Sosto n 
Federal milk order with the southeast order 
of which I am a member. : 

I want you to know I strongly oppose this 
merge T, se it will further lower the price of 

, and we are having a hard enough 
at the present price of milk, eaten 
Very truly yours, 
WI Lan Cuymxo. 


Srrour REALTY, 
Hebron, Conn., February 17, 1964, 

Representative WILLIAM Sr, ONGE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

We the undersigned strongly 
you not to vote for the merger. 
It would mean disaster for the dairy farmer, 


We struggle enough as it 18. 
Sincerely yours, 


HUGO AND EDITH LEDERER, 


Another Flub 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
P 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 27, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
yesterday's Christian Science Monitor, 
Joseph C. Harsch, a most respected cor- 
respondent, tells us how the ineptness 
of either the President’s Office or the 
State Department has ruffled the feelings 
between England and the United States. 
It is no wonder, then, that the British 
have accelerated their trade with the 
„ countries. The article fol- 
STATE OF THE NATIONS: FOOTNOTE To History 

(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

LoNDON.—Not so very long ago the Attor- 
ney General of the United States, Robert F. 
Kennedy, set out from W. m for the 
Far East where his visit included Indonesia 
and a sesston with the president of that 
country, Dr. Sukarno. 

From Indonesia, Mr. Kennedy returned 
Washington by way of London jens he haa 
friendly discussions with the highest ofi- 
cials of the British Government, following 
which that government asserted its con- 
fidence in Mr. Kennedy and its approval of 
0 position he had been taking during his 

Yet to this day there continues to be a 
nagging, lurking suspicion in British jour- 
nalistic and officials minds that somehow Mr. 
Kennedy was up to no good and that beneath 
all the surface candor and good will for the 
British he and Washington would still like 
to appease Dr. Sukarno at the expense of 
Malaysia. 
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Behind this continuing, suspicion 
is one of those minute facts of history which 
keep cropping up to beset the determinist 
school of historians. 

It now can be reported on unquestionable 
authority that the British Foreign Office in 
London first heard of the Kennedy trip from 
the newspapers. 

To the layman this may sound unexciting 
and irrelevant. However, in the world of dip- 
lomats and diplomacy it is unheard of for 
a good ally to send one of its top Govern- 
ment officials into an area of primary im- 
portance to another ally without telling the 
other ally about it in advance. It is one of 
those things which simply isn’t done among 
friends. 

So exceptional and inexcusable is such be- 
havior that the British were entirely justified 
in being suspicious. Why, if Mr. Kennedy 
were going to Indonesia to be helpful, didn't 
he tell them about it first. There is simply 
no adequate answer or explanation. It can- 
not be explained on any basis except either 
unfriendly intent or almost inconceivable 
oversight. 

The true explanation, so this reporter has 
been informed, is that the White House 
thought the State Department was telling 
the British Ambassador in Washington and 
the State Department thought the White 
House was telling the British Embassy and 
someone forgot to do the normal liaison 
work and neither realized until too late that 
no one had told. 

A part of the explanation could concelv- 
ably be that one factor in the designation of 
Mr. Kennedy for the mission was the hu- 
manitarian one of giving him something to 
do outside Washington to take his mind off 


his family sorrows. That motive is more 


human than professional and hence it is con- 
ceivable that the project was never staffed 
through the professional channels which are 
experienced in preventing misunderstand- 
ings. 

It is small wonder that there is still a resi- 
due of suspicion and discomfort in London 
whenever Indonesia is mentioned—particu- 
larly now that President Sukarno’s military 
forces appear to be resuming the offensive 
in Borneo against the British. 

The relevant point is that this happens be- 
tween the closest and friendliest pair of allies 
anywhere in the world—some would say ever 
in history. 

If this sort of clumsy oversight leading to 
gnawing and continuing suspicion can occur 
between the best of friends it is no wonder 
that it is sometimes dificult to hold an alli- 
ance together among many countries with 
fewer interests in common. 

It was probably a byproduct of a new ad- 
ministration not yet in full efficient routine 
working order. Still, it did happen between 
Washington and London. It suggests that 
the-millennium may still be some distance 
in the future. 


Pulp and Paper Industry Continues To 
Grow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the Nation's 
paper industry is a $15 billion a year 
industry. This industry operated more 
than 5,000 plants in the United States 
last year, paying 600,000 employees a 
total of $4 billion in wages. Per capita 
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consumption was a record 455 pounds, 
about twice that of England, and several 
times that of Western European 
countries. 

Mr. Speaker, in the Southeast, the 
No. 1 crop being grown on our farms 
today is pine trees. Tree farming 
throughout the Nation is expanding, and 
is captivating the imagination of our 
farmers. A growing paper industry not 
only creates additional jobs on the farm, 
but also an expanding market for hard- 
wood and pine trees grown on the farm. 

I salute and congratulate the pulp and 
paper industry. 


The 46th Anniversary of the Declaration 
of Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, on the 
evening of February 14, last, a radio hour, 
sponsored by the Worcester, Mass., area 
Lithuanian-American parishes and 
organizations, commemorating the 46th 
anniversary of the declaration of Lithu- 
anian independence, was held and the 
program was broadcast over radio station 
WNEB. 

It was my privilege, together with 
Anthony J. Miller, Esq., a prominent 
Lithuanian attorney of Worcester, to 
speak to the listening radio audience on 
this eventful occasion and I have been 
asked to include, at this point, the ad- 
dresses delivered by Mr. Miller and my- 
self and they follow: 

RADIO BROADCAST or ANTHONY J. MILLER, ESQ., 
ON LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE OVER RADIO 
STATION WNEB, FEBRUARY 14, 1964 
As an American citizen of Lithuanian de- 

cent, I am very proud and privileged to take 
part, with our good Congressman and friend, 
the Honorable Harotp D. DONOHUE, in this 
ceremony commemorating the 46th anni- 
versary of the declaration of Lithuanian in- 
dependence. 

On February 16, 1918, the Lithuanian Na- 
tional Council at Vilnius declared Lithuania 
a free and independent republic and created 
a provisional government to hold national 
elections for the first time in centuries. 
This day marked a great rebirth of the Lith- 
uanian nation, Many years of suppression 
had not dimmed their love of freedom, This 
should be remembered by the entire world. 
Let us not underestimate the power of free- 
dom to stir the minds and inflame the cour- 
age of suppressed peoples. There can be no 
doubt in anyone's mind that Lithuania is a 
suppressed nation, Lithuania was con- 
quered against its will by overwhelming bru- 
tal force and is held by force under inter- 
national communism. 

Within months after the declaration of 
Lithuanian independence, Bolshevik troops 
were massed on the border awaiting German 
withdrawal. 

After the German withdrawal, the Rus- 
sian troops invaded Lithuania and occupied 
the capital, Vilnius. But the new provi- 
sional government of Lithuania, which was 
created by the Lithuanian National Council, 
withdrew to the city of Kaunas, where it 
organized a national army, which soundly 
defeated the overwhelming Red forces, 
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This event proved beyond a doubt the ability 

of the Lithuanian people to fight for their 

homeland and to organize a popular govern- 
ment, respected by the people. 

In 1920, the Soviet Government renounced 
forever, sovereignty over Lithuania. Later, 
Lithuania was recognized as a free and in- 
dependent Republic by all major powers, and 
Lithuania became a member of the League 
of Nations, where it was respected, and where 
it exercised significant leadership, Surely 
the Lithuanian people would not surrender 
this position of world importance to become 
a vassal republic of the Soviet Union. 

Within Lithuania, in the years from 1920 
to 1940, immense social and economic im- 
provements were made. The land reform 
programs, begun under the new national gov- 
ernment, gave farms to thousands of fam- 
ilies. The introduction of new techniques 
and materials meant everyone ate better, 
and there was still enough food left for ex- 
porting. Lithuanian industrial establish- 
ments increased from 2,474 in 1920 to over 
16,000 by 1939. Transportation was vastly 
improved. Social legislation brought health, 
education, and welfare benefits within reach 
of the needy in Lithuania, and the Lithu- 
anian Government continued to function 
democratically and always had the support 
of the people. Why, then, would Lithuania 
voluntarily choose to surrender these im- 
mense fruits of a free democratic govern- 
ment for exploitation, suppression, destruc- 
tion, exportation to Siberia, and murder? 
The truth is, of course, it did not. 

The Soviet Union forced Lithuania to 
capitulate to the entry of numerous thou- 
sands of troops into Lithuania, despite every 
attempt at cooperation which Lithuania 
made. Once the massive Russian Army was 
in Lithuania, no resistance was allowed, free 
elections were never again permitted, and 
Lithuania became a victim to be exploited 
for the benefit of Russia; a pattern which 
has since become sadly familiar in many 
other countries. 

Let it be known that the Lithuanian peo- 
ple not willingly submit to the terrible living 
conditions, destruction, deportations, kill- 
ings, and innumerable cruelties inflicted on 
them by the Communists. And certainly, 
there is no peace in the hearts of the Lithu- 
anian people throughout the world. They 
remember their independence day which 
gave them a brief, but nevertheless precious 
few years of freedom and self-democratic 
government. How sad that they cannot 
themselves openly celebrate their independ- 
ence. Our words here are no substitute for 
the Lithuanians’ own freedom. But it is 
our duty as freedom-loving American citi- 
zens of Lithuanian descent to remember that 
Lithuanian Independence Day in 1918, pro- 
claimed at Vilnius, encouraged the people 
of our native land and all freedom-loving 
people to keep alive the spark of freedom, 
with the faith, hope and certainty that in 
the nearest future, God will see fit to restore 
Lithuania as a free and independent republic 
among the nations of the world, Let us 
then pray that this may come to pass in 
the near future, and may God grant that 
that day may be soon. 

Rapro BROADCAST OF CONGRESSMAN HAROLD D. 
DONOHUE ON LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE 
Over Rapio STATION WNEB, FEBRUARY 14, 
1964 


As your Representative in the U.S. Con- 
gress, it is an honor and privilege to join 
with you in these exercises commemorating 
the 46th anniversary of the declaration of 
Lithuanian independence. 

This program has become a tradition with 
all Lithuanians, because it is held to an- 
nually recall that great day of February 16, 
1918, which marked the end of well over a 
century of persecution under a hostile, for- 
elgn rule. Lithuania, on that day, had 
earned its stature as an independent, demo- 
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cratic republic. There was cause for rejolc- 
ing and the future was faced with con- 
fidence. The people of Lithuania were 
happy and prosperous in their own 
sovereignty. 

However, in this year of 1964, our observ- 
ance of your independence day is, regret- 
ably, clouded with sorrow. The bright star 
of Lithuania’s freedom has been darkened 
by the violent storms of tyranny. We re- 
fiect with sadness upon the advancing 
tragedy of sacrifice to ruthless imperialism 
that has enveloped Lithuania; she has 
ceased to be an independent nation. 

The principle of political Independence 
enunciated in the declaration by the United 
Nations and the Atlantic Charter is a hollow 
mockery in the present suppression of the 
Lithuanian people. 

Lithuania is undergoing a shameless con- 
quest; she has become the victim of as bold 
and cynical a diplomatic campaign as any 
big state has ever waged against a gallant, 
honorable, but weaker neighbor. 

Although we mourn over her present 
plight, there is no cause for despair. Repeat- 
edly, through her history, Lithuania has 
proved that her people can eventually over- 
come the temporary triumphs of oppressors. 
The Christian faith, which, in 1399, defeated 
the Tartar invasion and saved all Europe 
from barbarism, is still with her today. It 
gives her the spiritual vigor to outlive any 
dictatorship, From my own knowledge and 
experience with my fellow Americans of 
Lithuanian descent, I know that deep in 
the heart of every Lithuanian is that pas- 
sion for liberty and freedom which never 
dies. There is no power than can forever 
enslave a people who are determined to be 
free J 


All over the world, Lithuanians are gather- 
ing, at this time, to renew their vows to 
work for the independence of their home- 
land. Here, in the United States, I earnest- 
ly believe that most Americans are becom- 
ingly increasingly more concerned about the 
fate of Lithuania and the other Baltic States, 
which stand in accusing testimony to our 
failure to live and act according to the 
principles for which our people have fought 
and died in two World Wars. 

I consider it the solemn duty of every 
officer of our National Government to re- 
veal the truth of the extinguishment of 
self-government, that is being forced upon 
the smaller nations, like Lithuania, by the 
Russian Government policy of expansion 
through fraud, intimidation, and coercion, 

World War IT was fought with the clear 
understanding and pledged that 
common victory should bring restoration of 
self-government and territorial integrity to 
the oppressed nations of the world. 

We cannot conceive of the recent war being 
won until that pledge has been carried out. 
The major world powers, including the Unit- 
ed States, are unwitting parties to the dis- 
graceful betrayal of the smaller nations while 
they continue to allow peaceful, freedom- 
loving peoples to be cruelly dominated by the 
Soviet rule of imperialistic terrorism—which 
defies every decent concept of sel{-deter- 
mination and democracy. 

The case of Lithuania, and the other small 
nations, is a challenge to the moral con- 
science of this Nation and the United Na- 
tions to establish the great, basic princi- 
ples of freedom and liberty for all peoples. 
In simple justice, our Government must in- 
sist that the Lithuanian people be permitted 
their inalienable right to govern their in- 
ternal existence as they themselves see fit. 

You and I must 8 8 yr 
day to the persevering revelation and p - 
3 the world or the facts and truth 
about Lithuania so that the United Nations 
shall be called upon to meet the full moral 
and humanitarian responsibility of restoring 
the independence of Lithuania. 

In this cause you will have the complete 
support of freedom-loving people throughout 
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the world; they will join in your efforts 
and prayers that your homeland may be re- 
stored as a free and independent republic 
among the other nations of the world. 

God grant that this day may be in the 
immediate future. 


Mobilizing for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 27, 1964 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to insert at this 
point an editorial which appeared in last 
Sunday’s Long Island Press, entitled 
“Mobilizing for Peace.” 

Discussions have been underway about 
the problems to be faced and surmounted 
if and when our economy, now geared 
overwhelmingly to defense and military 
expenditures, can be switched to peace- 
time civilian pursuits. 

To effect as smooth and orderly a 
transition as possible, legislation has been 
proposed—which I have cosponsored in 
the House of Representatives—to estab- 
lish a National Economie Conversion 
Commission, which would call for a na- 
tionwide study and consideration of all 
the complex problems of such a change- 
over. President Johnson has already 
set in motion his own intergovernmental 
committee to study ways and means 
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nificant example of the defense-oriented 
segment or company which has successfully 
converted from military production to in- 
dustrial or consumer activity * * * There 
is no ready-made market for the absorption 
of manpower engaged in the industry, should 
national policy * * * require cutbacks 
nema sels There are no cheap and easy paths to 
solving conversion problems. 

“Our goal must be to get an in asing 
share of the defense Saat space BURINE 
available.” 


But just because conversion ma - 
cult is hardly reason to look fous pie te 
Just because it's never been done before by 
defense industries doesn’t mean it's impossi- 
5 On the 5 the very fact it is com- 

ew is the compelling reason 
study the problem now. = is A 

Mr. Frische also maintained there should 
be no “government and government-con- 
trolled mechanisms under the hood of the 
economy." He suggested “we let Russia con- 
tinue with that.“ Let it seems contradictory 
to call Federal spending for civilian pur- 
pose ee while urging more Federal 

intrac or defen 
pine 5 se as a proper goal for 

Conversion to pre production 
socialistic than defense prooton. ‘Defense 
is completely dependent on Federal direction 
and financing. Conversion should mean even 
less Federal participation and even greater 
opportunity for competitive free enterprise. 
Since there is no blueprint for conversion, 
there are opportunities for farsighted busi- 
5 88 s a 2 government and labor 

ou 
3 & positive and exciting 

Peace production offers many w -pro- 
ducing, positive poastbilities—foreign ma- 
kets for basic industrial equipment, and na- 
tional markets for housing, hospitals, water 
Supply systems, education plants, electric 
power facilities, and transportation nets, to 


of converting our industries to a peace- mention a few. 


time basis, and I am very happy to see 
that the press has put its stamp of ap- 
proval on the efforts being made to 
bring about further open discussions of 
the difficulties we face in trying to work 
out such a conversion. 

The editorial follows: 

MOBILIZING FOR PEACE 

With the way things are going at the 
Geneva disarmament talks, with brush fire 
wars and rebellions all over the world, with 
the belligerence of Communist leaders, it 
might seem idle to discuss converting a 
defense-oriented economy to one oriented 
to a world at peace. 

Yet there are many who detect waste and 
diminishing returns in the continued stock- 
piling of mass destruction weapons when we 
haye enoungh to destroy the world many 
times over. 

While we must never allow ourselves to 
become vulnerable to military defeat, we 
must yet think of a tomorrow when one- 
fifth of the Nation's goods will not go to 
military purposes. 

That is why President Johnson set up an 
interdepartment committee to study the 
problems of converting our industry to a 

e basis. And that is why a group of 
Long Island labor leaders met with the 
President last week, and urged him to choose 
Long Island for a pilot study of how con- 
version can best be brought about, 

But it appears likely such a study may 
be met with strong skepticism by some of the 
men who run our defense industries. 

Sperry Gyroscope President Carl A. Frische, 
speaking at an “Economic Forecast Confer- 
ence” February 15, at C. W. Post College, 
saw conversion in any near future as more 
of a rosy mirage than real.” He said “it 
would be difficult to find or name any sig- 


No one thinks conversion will be pain- 
less. But we cannot ignore the problem—and 
the opportunities—in switching to an econ- 
omy in which military expenditures will no 
longer make up 20 percent of all our manu- 
facturing. 


L.B.J.: For Everybody 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ' 
Thursday, February 27, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, it 
should be a stunning blow to the Ameri- 
can people that our President, in the 
past, has tried to placate those on both 
sides of an issue. In yesterday’s Wash- 
ington News, William F, Buckley, Jr., 
recounts how the majority leader was 
trapped by a mother and her stepson 
who wrote on both sides of one issue. 
Their replies from Senator Lyndon B. 
Johnson were “yes” to both sides. 

In addition, Mr. Buckley also sets forth 
other instances of political duplicity. 

Let us hope that, now he is President, 
Mr. Johnson has ceased playing this 
game. 


HONESTY IN Po.rrics? 
(By William F. Buckley, Jr.) 
Several years ago I received from a frus- 
trated lady a letter denouncing the Prevall- 
ing political hypocrisy. 
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She had a concrete example in mind, hay- 
ing recently ambushed an important legis- 
lator by the following wonderfully devious, 
wonderful simple, and if I may say so utterly 
feminine, means. 

The lady conscripted her stepson in the 
conspiracy and together they addressed let- 
ters to their Senator taking exactly opposite 
points of view on the question whether the 
loyalty oath should be retained as a part 
the National Defense Education Act. The 
lady argued for the retention of the oath; 
her stepson just as heatedly for its removal. 
The boy gave as his return address the col- 
lege he was then attending. The lady used 
their home address. 

In due course they both heard back, and 
in the letter to the boy the Senator indi- 
cated his private agreement with the boy’s 
objections to the loyalty oath and implied 
he would do what he could to remove it; 
and in the letter to the lady, he indicated 
his private agreement with its desirability, 
and implied he would do what he could to 
retain it. 

“What,” asked the indignant lady in her 
letter to me, enclosing the hot goods, ‘are 
we going to do about Lyndon Johnson? 

Well, I tried to oblige the lady by publish- 
ing the Senator’s two letters cheek-by-jowl 
in National Review, and those who chanced 
on them there may have been a little dis- 


illusioned by the Senator’s performance; but 


then again, the may not have been dis- 
illusioned at all. if it is true that nobody 
much cares any more about political honesty, 
which is not a part of the wave of the future 
we are all told we should be glad we are 


A couple of weeks ago Representative 
SreveN DEROUNIAN, Republican, of New York, 
tried to make the point that Lyndon John- 
son is squarely on the record on both sides 
of most public issues. 

He cited Mr. Johnson’s campaign of 1960, 

and it is apparent that he behaved himself 
pretty much as he did towards the lady and 
her stepson. 
On the national stage, Mr. Johnson ran for 
Vice President under the Democratic national 
platform which, in Representative Derou- 
nian’s summation, called for further cen- 
tralization of power In the Federal Govern- 
ment; promises to close such tax loopholes 
as depletion allowances; support of Federal 
aid to education; favoring of school desegre- 
gation; support of a system of medical care 
for the aged as part of the social security 
system; and of legislation to repeal State 
right-to-work law. 

But in Texas, where he was running simul- 
taneously for reelection as Senator, it was 

else again. There Mr. Johnson 
called for retention of the present oil and 
gas depletion allowances; opposition to the 
entry of the Federal Government in the gen- 
eral field of public education; local control of 
the schools; opposition to socialistic pro- 
posals for dealing with health problems of 
citizens; and endorsement of the Texas 
right-to-work law. 

The same man, as President, on greeting 
joyously the ratification of the 24th amend- 
ment last month, pointed to the nobility 
of his endeavors in its behalf: “As majority 
leader of the Senate, I personally urged the 
banishment of bars to voting. This triumph 
now of liberty over restriction Is a proud 
moment for me,” 

But the record shows that from 1942 to 
1960, as a Member of the House and then 
the Senate L.B.J. voted against legislation 
to outlaw the poll tax 12 out of 13 times. 

It may be that the lady and her stepson 
just don’t understand politics. I hope they 
never will. , 

(Norx.— Mr. Buckley's column reminds us 
of a remark attributed to the late Senator 
Jim Watson: “A politician must be like 
Caesar’s wife; all things to all men.”) 
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The Western Islands and Our Heritage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 27, 1964 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
earthquakes on São Jorge in the Azores 
brought immediate offers of assistance 
from this Government to the residents 
of the Portuguese island. American 
military units have joined in the emer- 
gency evacuation of many homeless vic- 
tims of the untimely disaster, and the 
Portuguese Government has been as- 
sured of our willingness to be of further 
assistance if necessary. 

It should be noted, that while the Por- 
tuguese have been grateful for our help 
and offers of help, the National Govern- 
ment in Lisbon took commendably 
prompt and effective steps to assist the 
victims of São Jorge, without relying 
unduly on outside assistance. 

Our friendship for the people of the 
Azores transcends the usual humani- 
tarian motives in a case such as this, or 
our alliance with a loyal NATO ally and 
longtime friend in the Western alliance. 
Our ties with these beautiful islands date 
to the mid-18th century, when New Bed- 
ford and Nantucket whalers came upon 
them after crossing on favoring winds, 
the wide and forbidding expanse of the 
Atlantic. 

A recent editorial in the Falmouth, 
(Mass.) Enterprise takes eloquent note of 
the common heritage of many present- 
day Americans with the unfortunate vic- 
tims of São Jorge, as well as the resi- 
dents of the many other islands of the 
Azores—the islands of the Hawks. I 
commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives: 

THE WESTERN ISLANDS AND OUR HERITAGE 

Islands of the Hawks—the Azores—the 
Portuguese called them when they found 
this North Atlantic archipelago in 1432. 
Hawks in great numbers were soaring over 
the mountainous slopes and steep, high 
shores. All was lushly verdant in this para- 
dise of climate softened and moistened by the 
miles of sea around. 

To New England whalemen who came upon 
them as early as 1763 they were always the 
Western Islands. Whaleships from New Bed- 
ford, Nantucket, and the Vineyard reached 
them by crossing the Atlantic with the favor- 
ing westerly winds. 

In the harbor of Horta on the island of 
Payal these whalers replenished water and 
found fresh fruits and vegetables for their 
larders. Among the islanders the whale- 
ships recruited crewmen. And so, early in 
the story of our coast, Azoreans came back 
with the ships to settle on Cape Cod and 
our islands, to turn scrub lands into produc- 
tive farms and to provide much needed man- 
power for development for our resorts. 

Names of the islands are as familiar in 
Falmouth as our own place names—Flores, 
Fayal, São Jorge, Terceira, São Miguel, Pico. 
They are the fatherland of many of our 
American citizens of today. 

Pico means, in Portuguese, peak. We were 
reminded by the news of Wednesday that 
volcanic action has always threatened these 
peaks which rise above the sea 800 miles off 
the Portuguese coast. Across their area of 
some 1,000 square miles quakes have been 
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frequent. In 1811 an island rose near São 
Miguel only to disappear again. In 1957, a 
submarine volcano formed an island close 
to Fayal. This eruption continued for 30 
days. Then the island vanished. There was 
a major eruption in 1926 and quakes on Ter- 
ceira in 1951 and in the city of Ponta Del- 
gada on São Miguel in 1952. 

Though breadth of the Atlantic rolls be- 
tween Cape Cod and the island of São Jorge, 
disaster there comes close to the heart of 
Falmouth. Now there is concern for the 
quake victims. Later, we are sure, there will 
be help. The Western Islands have a place 
in our heritage. 


Address by Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Jr., the Under Secretary of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 27, 1964 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., the 
Under Secretary of Commerce, at the 
Arthur S. Flemming Awards luncheon of 
the downtown chapter of the District. of 
Columbia Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D.C., on 
Thursday, February 13, 1964. I should 
also like to include a list of the Flem- 
ming Award winners and their distin- 
guished accomplishments. The Flem- 
ming Awards program was established by 
the downtown chapter of the District 
of Columbia Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce to recognize especially meritorious 
work and to encourage high standards 
of performance, to attract high-caliber 
young men to Government service and 
the opportunities and responsibilities it 
presents: 

REMARKS BY UNDER SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 
D. ROOSEVELT, JR, AT THE 

ARTHUR S, FLEMMING AWARDS LUNCHEON 

OF THE DOWNTOWN CHAPTER OF THE DIS- 

TRICT OF COLUMBIA JUNIOR CHAMBER OF 

COMMERCE 


It is a pleasure to participate in this pro- 
gram honoring these 10 distinguished Federal 
employees. 

May I first commend you Jaycees for spon- 
soring the Flemming awards. To give public 
recognition to the work of often little 
heralded and usually underpaid Government 
servants reflects much credit on your or- 
ganization. And I want to express your 
Government's appreciation of it. 

While we meet today to honor 10 outstand- 
ing men, in a larger sense we are here to 
honor the reawakened spirit of service in 
our country that they symbolize. 

Evidence of this new dedication to some- 
thing larger than ourselves is everywhere 
throughout America. It is not confined to 
Government service, nor to the supergrades 
in Government. Rather, we see it both in 
and out of government, in both high and 
low places, 

We see it in young businessmen acting 
through such community organizations as 
this, We in the Department of Commerce 
see it in the voluntary service of business- 
men assisting the Government In the export 
expansion drive, in maintaining a State of 
defense readiness in the Executive Reserve, 
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and in advisory capacities in our scientific 
and technological bureaus. 

We all see it in the young men and women 
of the Peace Corps, working under difficult 
conditions in remote villages around the 
world; we see it in a young and courageous 
doctor ministering to the sick in southeast 
Asia; and we see it in the struggle here at 
home to assure equal rights for all our citi- 
zens. 

It is unmistakable: there is abroad in the 
land a new idealism, a new spirit of patriot- 
ism, a new sense of mission, a new concern 
for the welfare of all humanity. Born in 
the wartime sacrifices of our fighting men, it 
has carried over into every facet of civilian 
life. President Kennedy helped lead this 
reawakening, and President Johnson will 
sustain it through his personal leadership of 
the war on poverty and in many other Gov- 
ernment programs. It is a growing move- 
ment that has traditions going back to the 
Sacrifices of the pioneering men and women 
who founded this Nation, and it is some- 
thing of which every American can be 
proud. 

The 10 men we honor today have compiled 
especially noteworthy records of service. In 
pushing back the frontiers of scientific 
knowledge and in distinguished achievement 
in administrative capacities, they have 
demonstrated extraordinary ability and out- 
standing devotion to their jobs. 

And not only this. They have done so, we 
all know, at considerable financial sacrifice, 
for there is not one among them who could 
not earn far more in private industry. We 
in Government are especially aware of this 
fact, for we lose hundreds of able men and 
women to the private sector of our economy 
every year, and we know the difficulty and 
the cost of recruiting replacements for them. 

And this is happening at a time when the 
very highest skills are required by govern- 
ment in order to properly discharge its com- 
plex duties in our increasingly complex so- 
ciety. Only first-rate personnel can produce 
first-rate government. The wisest legisla- 
tion and the soundest policies cannot result 
in good government without able people to 
administer those laws and carry out those 
policies with energy, skill, and dispatch. 

The need is especially great in the top 
levels of government, the very place where 
our pay scales have been so inadequate com- 
pared to those prevalent in industry. In- 
dependent surveys have shown that the 
Salaries in industry are double those of the 
government for comparable work in some of 
the highest grades of service. 

President Kennedy emphasized the point 
in 1962 when he first legislation to 
correct the situation. It is in these top 
levels, he told Congress “in which our need 
for quality is most acute—in which keen 
judgment, experience, and competence are at 
& premium. It is here that we face our most 
difficult personnel problems. It is at these 
grades that we employ our top scientists, 
doctors, engineers, experts, and managers.” 

As you all know, Congress responded by 
enacting the Federal Salary Reform Act of 
1962, which for the first time adopted the 
principle of comparability for determining 
Federal salary levels that is, Federal pay 
shall be reasonably comparable with prevail- 
ing private enterprise salaries for the same 
levéls of work. The act also provides for an- 
nual review of Federal salaries and requires 
the President to submit an annual report to 
Congress on any necessary adjustments. 

One raise has already gone into effect in 
two stages, and the administration has rec- 
ommended an additional raise to establish 
comparability at the upper levels. 

President Johnson has emphasized that 
Such raises are an economy measure, since 
efficiency in Government will come primarily 
“from the hard and conscientious work of 
Our top managers, who are now plainly un- 
derpaid for what is expected of them.” 
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There is nothing more wasteful than 
spending the taxpayers’ money on employees 
who cannot perform to the high standards 
required by the job and demanded by the 
American people. It is therefore bad policy 
and unsound economics to fall to attract our 
ablest men and women to this work. 

We are hopeful that Congress will act on 
President Johnson's request. If we expect 
our civil servants to fulfill their obligations 
to the Nation with skill and devotion, the 
Nation must not shirk its responsibilities 
to them. As President Kennedy said, The 
success of this Government, and thus the 
success of our Nation, depend in the last 
analysis upon the quality of our career 
services." 

In honoring these 10 outstanding young 
men in Government today, we are acknowl- 
edging that quality. We must also work to 
maintain it. And so we are not so much 
honoring what these 10 men have done as 
what they will do and what they are capable 
of doing. The example they have set in 
serving their country is important not only 
to those who also serve but to those who 
might serve in the days ahead. 

Tse JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ARTHUR 
S. FLEMMING AWARD WINNERS FOR 1963 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Donald R. Chadwick, M.D., Post Office Box 
4515 RFD, Upper Marlboro, Md. Age 38. 

(Chief, Division of Radiological Health, 
Public Health Service; Medical Director, 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Responsible 
for directing the development and conduct of 
a national program for protection of the 
health of the public from radiation hazards 
from all sources.) 

Richard N. Gardner, 3417 R Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. Age 36. 

(Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
International Organization Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State. Responsible for the develop- 
ment of U.S. policy within the United Na- 
tions and its family of specialized and afli- 
ated agencies, as well as in other of the 70 
international organizations of which the 
United States is a member.) 

A. Leon Higginbotham, Jr., 301 G Street 
SW., Washington, D.C. Age 35. 

(Commissioner, Federal Trade Commission. 
Charged with the responsibility for admin- 
istering and enforcing laws in the field of 
antitrust and trade regulation.) 

Jerome Herbert Perlmutter, 513 East In- 
dian Spring Drive, Silver Spring, Md. Age 
39. 


(Chief, Division of Publishing Services, 
U.S. Department of State. Responsible for 
approving all State Department publica- 
tions, including white papers, speeches re- 
ports, magazines, bocks, and treaties and 
agreements to which this Nation is a part.) 

George Leon Rogosa, 1178 Stonewood Lane, 
Rockville, Md. Age 39. 

(Chief, Nuclear, Atomic, and Classical 
Physics Branch, U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Responsible for administering re- 
search programs in nuclear structure physics, 
extranuclear properties of matter, isotope 
separation and stable nuclides which are 
carried out in the national laboratories and 
at a large number of universities and research 
institutions throughout the United States.) 

SCIENTIFC 

Dr. Sjoerd Lieuwe Bonting, 5523 Grosvenor 
Lane, Bethesda, Md. Age 38. 

(Head, Section of Cell Biology, Opthalmol- 
ogy Branch, National Institutes of Health. As 
head of the Section of Cell Biology, Opthal- 
mology Branch, he directs research on the 
developing and functional eye.) 

Christopher Columbus Kraft, Jr., 23 Im- 
perial Avenue, Friendswood, Tex. Age 39. 

(Assistant Director for Flight Operations, 
NASA Manned Spacecraft Center, Houston, 
Tex. As NASA Flight Director during ac- 
tual manned space flights, he exercises the 
critical responsibilities of controlling the 
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flight from liftoff of the launch vehicle to 
landing of the spacecraft in the recovery 


vivo.) 
John W. Townsend, Jr, 25 Wi 
Severna Park, 3 ndward Drive, 
t Director, Space, Scie 
Satellite Applications, National —— 
and Space Administration, Goddard Space 
Flight Center, Greenbelt, Md. Responsible 
for planning and directing a complex organ- 
ization involved in a broad program of re- 
search in space sciences, the development of 
Space technology and the practical applica- 
tion of such research and developments.) 
Dr. James Richard Wait, 756 14th Street 
Boater: Solo. Age 39. : 
( t (electronics), National B 
of Standards. Senior 3 fellow ni tha 
staff of the Director of the National Bureau of 
Standards, and an internationally known au- 
thority in radio wave propagation.) 
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Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, our 
able colleague, the Honorable CATHERINE 
May, the Congresswoman from the State 
of Washington, was the guest speaker at 
the Texas Roundup at the 57th Annual 
Convention of the National Canners As- 
sociation in Dallas, Tex. 

As Mrs. May always does, she made 
an excellent speech on February 4, 1964. 
The speech was entitled “The Housewife 
Goes to Congress.” The next to the last 
paragraph of the speech is particularly 
worth reading again and again. 

The speech follows: 

I have waited almost 23 years for a proper 
occasion to present itself wherein I might 
thank the food editors of America for the 
role they played at one time in my life in 
saving not only my job, but quite possibly 
my life. In 1941, an optimistic, but obvious- 
ly naive, radio manager hired me as the 
women's editor of his station. In this ca- 
pacity my job was to go on the air for an 
hour or so every day and tell the housewives 
of Tacoma, Wash., how to run their homes, 
how to treat their husbands, how to bring 
up their children, and how to cook. 

At that time, I was one of those college- 
bred products euphemistically referred to as 
a “bachelor girl.” In the short teaching ca- 
reer that lay behind me, as an apartment 
and boarding house dweller, I haye done a 
3 job ane avoiding any contact with 

en, the dust; and the 
machine on all oncasiotia sick 

So, blithely I entered this new career fully 
equipped with this complete set of handi- 
caps—plus one more—the station insisted 
that my air name be Mary Terry. Parenthet- 
ically, as nauseating as this name was, in 
time I became very thankful to have the 
Protection of this alias, since it is probably 
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one of the reasons I managed to avoid being 
hung at high noon by an organized group of 
irate Tacoma housewives. s 
Today, I point with pride, as well as con- 
siderable surprise, to the fact that I held 
that job for a year and emerged compara- 
8 In retrospect, I suppose 
e been partly because my wom- 
en listeners were intelligent enough to rec- 
ognize that the advice I gave them on bring- 
ing up their husband and children was ob- 
viously idiotic (for all I know they may have 
thought I was doing a comedy show); and 
because constantly through the 


from the real experts—you, the food edi- 
tors. 

My goodness, but I have always been 
grateful to you and industry home econo- 
mists. You saved me so much writing time, 
too. My script would go something like 
this: “As I was in my sunny little kitchen 
the other day (my kitchen at that time was 
a gas burner behind a closet door), I de- 
cided to whip up a little New Orleans bouilla- 
baisse, so I took my oysters,” and then on 
to the recital of the recipe as carefully pre- 

in many test kitchens after months of 
study by you, the real cooks, 

Of course, there were unexpected hazards 
to this technique because every once in a 
while a listener would obtain my home tele- 
phone number and call me up on an evening 


that wonderful old family recipe you have 
Would you please give me 
After a few of these em- 


barrassing 

family recipes of yours in a file by the phone 
book. And so, today, the first occasion I 
have had since then to find so many food edl- 
tors corralled in one room, I welcome this 


give me.” 

As you have probably assumed from the 
title of this speech I eventually did become 
As a matter of fact, I pro- 
ceeded in my women's radio program work 
to Seattle, Wash., during World War II, met 
a handsome staff sergeant in the Infantry 
named James O, May, married him and, in 
due time, we had two children. Early in our 
marriage, we returned to my husband's 
hometown—Bloom field, N.J.—where I worked 
as a writer for Adelaide Hawley, a well- 
known commentator on WEAF in New York. 
After the war, we returned to my hometown 
of Yakima, Wash., where my husband went 
into business and I became a mother and 
homemaker in earnest (and also began to un- 
derstand for the first time what outrages 
I had perpetrated on my early radio sudi- 
ences). 

The road that took this housewife to Con- 
gress involves a story that we do not have 
time to present in detail today. In more or 
less synopsis form, I continued to combine 
my career as a radio broadcaster, interested 
specificaly in women's activities, with my 
job as wife, mother, and homemaker. In- 
evitably my interests widened to women's 
community activities and her responsibilities 
in this field. And it was then that Jim and 
I joined the Young Republican Club of 
Yakima and began to assume some respon- 
sibility in the area of government policies 
and helping to get good people to represent 
us at the government policymaking level. 
This activity eventually led to my election 
as a State representative in the Washing- 
ton Legislature, where I served 6 years, and 
then took the next step and was elected to 
Congress in 1958, where I have now served 
5 years. 

these 11 years of service in public 
office I have often been asked in interviews 
how I became interested in politics. The 
question is usually put as if there were 
something incongruous or conflicting about a 
nonprofessional woman, mainly interested 
in her husband, family, and her home, in- 
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volying herself in political party work— 
which on occasion leads to election to a 
public office. Certainly in today’s world I 
can see no conflict at all when there is no 
move made by our Government today that 
does not directly or indirectly involve the 
welfare of that which a woman holds most 
dear—her husband, her family, and her home. 
To me, the real puzzle is that any Amer- 
ican woman today could fail to have a good, 
healthy intelligent curiosity about how her 
representatives in Government are spending 
her money and involving themselves in her 
decisions. 

And I know no better case to cite as an 
excellent illustration of this than the case 
of the consumer versus Congress. 

Because my experience, both in my per- 
sonal and career life, dealt so largely with the 
consumer housewife, it is obvious that I 
would have a special interest in watching 
what is going on in Congress in those areas 
that are referred to as activities on behalf 
of consumer interest or consumer protection. 

My committee assignment is the House 
Committee on Agriculture and I serve on six 
subcommittees. All our dealings are with 
laws that have to do with the production of 
food and fiber. In other words—they are all 
directly concerned in the end with the con- 
sumer. And, may I state right here, I have 
always taken for granted that everybody was 
a consumer because everybody eats, wears 
clothes, lives in some sort of a shelter, and 
buys things pertaining thereto. Frankly, I 
have never thought of the consumer as a 
set-apart, minority group that needed special 
representation or a special organized voice 
to speak on its downtrodden, inadequately 
protected behalf. 

Well, since coming to Congress, I have cer- 
tainly learned that there have sprung up sev- 
eral schools of thought that differ from 
mine. To listen to some of the more vocal, 
militant, and radical groups talk, while they 
wage their battles as self-appointed cham- 
pions of the consumer, the average Amer- 
ican purchaser when he walks into the 
marketplace enters some sort of terrifying 
and unregulated Jungle with frightening and 
mysterious evils lurking behind every coun- 
ter. The exnggerated version of this melo- 
drama depicts the storekeeper as a Simon 
Legree villain, complete with black mustache 
and heartless sneer, and, what I resent most, 
it portrays the American housewife as an 
absolute idiot. 

As I said, this is the exagerated picture, 
but quite honestly, it is also the implication 
you get as you listen to some of the testi- 
mony I have heard, or read some of the com- 
mittee transcripts, or peruse some of the 
articles that have been written on this sub- 
ject. Consumeritis“ has aroused my curios- 
ity, and, as an American housewife and on 
behalf of the American housewife, I have 
a few questions to propound concerning this 
new movement, 

But, first I would lay this premise of per- 
sonal belief as a foundation for all my re- 
marks—there cannot be a double standard of 
ethics for business and government. False 
labeling, misrepresentation, commercial 
fraud, and corporate bureaucracy are evil 
and wrong under any circumstance. Wher- 
ever these evils, abuses and malpractices 
exist, we must move to meet them. If bus- 
inessmen, as integral factors in our free 
society today, do not develop facilities for 
self-policing and for protecting the public, 
then they are traitors to the voluntary cause 
they espouse because they deliberately invite 
government regulation. And, on the other 
hand, those who maintain that government 
intervention is the sole approach for public 
protection are traitors to the basic tenet on 
which our government is form 
liberty and free choice. 

Now—first question—just how unregulated 
is the jungle of the marketplace? In 1961, 
the Intergovernmental Relations Subcom- 
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mittee of the House Government Operations 
Committee, initiated a study to determine 
how many agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment were concerning themselves with ac- 
tivities which (1) directly protected the con- 
sumer; (2) advance the interest of the con- 
sumer; and (3) indirectly involved the con- 
sumer or the effect of protecting the general 
public. The results of this study were as- 
tonishing and, by the way, they piled up to 
hundreds of pages of compiled data, 

In the first place, out of 35 departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government, only 
two of them perform no activities in the 
consumer field. Analysis of this report 
showed that 118 different activities were list- 
ed as directly protecting and advancing con- 
sumer interests. These activities involve an- 
nual program expenditure totaling $953 mil- 
lion and the programs employ full time, 
6,500 Federal workers. In addition, these 
agencies carried on 135 programs in the 
interest of indirectly protecting or helping 
consumer interest and there were 43 addi- 
tional activities not specifically labeled as 
consumer programs but which were identified 
as protecting the general public. That adds 
up to the Federal Government being involved 
in 296 programs to help the consumer. 

Obviously, time does not permit me to list 
the nature of all these programs but many of 
them come under the Department of Agri- 
culture and I am sure you join me in giving 
your enthusiastic support to most of them. 
For example, research in the field of biologi- 
cal controls for insects and diseases on 
agricultural crops. We are all familiar with 
the protective functions of the Food and 
Drug Administration and, with very little ob- 
jection, give them support. But, fact one is 
that we have 296 consumer activities being 
carried on by the Federal Government. Fact 
two: we have dozens of pending propositions 
for putting the State and Federal Govern- 
ment further into the field of regulation and 
protection of the consumer. 

In highlight review of these activities and 
recommendations: In 1962; President Ken- 
nedy appointed a Consumer Ad Coun- 
cil. This Council made its first report of rec- 
ommendations last October. The report 
made 26 recommendations and proposed 8 
studies. Frankly, I felt it left much to be 
desired as a well-thought-out documentary 
study on consumer interest. But, it certain- 
ly did go into a whole range of currency po- 
litical issues that are before Congress. The 
report concerned itself with taxation, civil 
rights, public housing, electrical transmis- 
sion, safety on the highways, and govern- 
mental financing. This, in addition to many 
subjects that did have some identifiable con- 
nection with consumer problems. 

Considering that these above-listed bills 
call for sweeping changes, are extremely com- 
plicated and have been under study by con- 
gressional groups, citizens’ groups, special 
interest groups and experts in the field for 
many years, I can only be surprised when I 
think that this Council (which had only 
five meetings in a little more than a year) 
thought it could arrive at definite conclusions 
on all of them. In addition to this, they 
managed to give full endorsement of our op- 
position to some of the most complex bills 
that we are still studying in Congress. 

And back to Congress—there we have a 
number of legislative measures pending, all 
presented as bills to protect the buying pub- 
lic against fraud at the marketplace. The 
most controversial of these has been the 
Hart Packaging and Labeling Control bill, 
oftentimes referred to as the “Truth in Pack- 
aging“ bill. This would give unprecedented 
government authority over the size and la- 
beling of canned foods. This bill has been 
reported by a Senate Judiciary Subcommittee 
but the full committee has not taken any 
action on it. There is a companion bill in 
the House but action upon it is pending 
and nothing has been scheduled, 
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This Congress, at present count, has some 
26 legislative items before it that would 
affect the members of our host organization, 
the National Canners Association. 

On to the State legislatures—Mr. Milan D. 
Smith, executive vice president of the Na- 
tional Canners Association, gave a speech 
before our Northwest Canners and Freezers 
Association at their convention in Seattle in 
which he reported on how many State leg- 
islatures are proposing regulatory measures 
in the food packaging, labeling, and con- 
sumer field. In this talk, he listed State 
after State where attempts are being made 
to license, set up labeling standards, and 
adopt new weights and measures regula- 
tions or laws. 

In this speech, Mr. Smith said and I quote, 
“It seems to be the current vogue among 
some legislators today to try to do something 
for the consumer.” I couldn’t agree more 
and I think it is highly important for all of 
us—for whom something is going to be 
done—to stop and ask some searching ques- 
tions about just what is motivating this 
movement: 

(1) Are our legislators and Federal and 
State agencies being flooded with com- 
plaints from all over the country? I have 
made a spot check on a number of occasions 
with colleagues who are close to consumer 
legislation and I have also checked state- 
ments and asked questions of the various 
bureaus in Government dealing with this 
problem. At no time did I get an answer 
that indicated that letters of complaint on 
any one of several consumer matters totaled 
more than 200 or 300. That is on any 
one subject. Since we have about 182 mil- 
lion consumers today in the United States, 
I don't think we can define this as a flood. 

(2) Is this new consumer movement get- 
ting impetus because individuals and groups 
concerned with it have found that it has a 
great deal of political appeal? Without 
making any individual or blanket indict- 
ment, the answer to that one seems pretty 
obvious to me. I think it was inevitable 
that some people should find out that there 
was a lot of political appeal and color to the 
oft-used technique of telling a large group 
of people that they were in trouble or danger 
and then announce that they were going to 
protect them. As we say in Congress, you 
can't be against God, motherhood, and apple 
pie. 

(3) [Most important of all], Doesn't this 
make a wonderful issue to cloak the real 
purpose of those who believe in more total 
regimentation by government? I believe 
these questions are very valid. But, in case 
you think I am going overboard and on my 

trying to dream up dangers that don’t 
exist, let's discuss some of the implications 
of the activities and the legislative proposals 
that I have listed for you. 

I told you that the first report by the 
Consumer Advisory Council gave sweeping 
recommendations on a whole score of Gov- 
ernment programs and controls, in addition 
to specific consumer interest proposals. 
Now this is a first report by this Committee 
and, hopefully, future reports will show 
greater responsibility of conclusion directly 
pointed at the area in which they make 
their studies. But, meanwhile, it is an ad- 
visory document made by men and women 
of status who are presidentially appointed. 
It cannot fail to have potential influence 
among those individuals and groups where 
it might be widely circulated. My sincere 
hope is that those who study this report will 
do so objectively and will be guided to see 
its inconsistencies, and separate its facts 
from its fallacies. 

This report, among other things, recom- 
mends the passage of the Hart bili on packag- 
ing and labeling. Let's talk about that for 
& moment. Doesn't grade labeling sound, at 
first thought, like a splendid thing for the 
housewives? What housewife is not en- 
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titled to adequate information printed on 
the label which would help her decide be- 
tween one can of beans over another can of 
beans? But I think she is also entitled to 
something better—to something more flexible 
and more informative than a Federal yard- 
stick used in Washington, D.C., which 
roughly and categorically puts all the quali- 
ties and varying factors of taste and flavor 
into three A-B-C categories. 

I may be ignorant of some economic prin- 
ciple here, but I honestly don’t see how we 
can avold putting a ceiling on quality if we 
stress minimum standards, and then tie them 
to a Government-imposed flat selling price 
for the product. Nor do I find any incentive 
for creative and imaginative businessmen to 
produce more and better goods at a lower 
cost, the process which makes the American 
family the best fed family in the world. And 
for the life of me, I can't understand these 
self-styled champions who assume that some 
individual Federal worker, no matter how 
sincere or well trained, can do these things 
better than the individual housewife. 

Now, I submit that the American “house- 
frau” is a real competent, smart cookie. She 
knows how to discriminate and discriminate 
well between poor and good quality. The 
American housewife is the best budget 
balancer I know. (I sometimes wonder why 
the U.S. Treasury doesn't call her in to learn 
a few tricks on how to keep “outgo balanced 
with income.”) 

And I don't have to tell this group that 
she knows how to regulate the seller. All 
the government officials and all the govern- 
ment laws in the world are as nothing as 
compared to the impact Mrs, America has on 
Mr. Manufacturer and on Mr. Storekeeper 
when she makes up her mind to buy one can 
of beans over another can of beans. And 
when she makes that decision, no power.on 
earth can save the businessman or the pro- 
ducer of the product who made the mistake 
of displeasing her. She has done and is doing 
a wonderful job in needling, inspiring, and 
in regulating American business enterprise. 

And, to reward her, I want to protect her. 
Not with more Government regulations and 
laws—I want to protect her freedom of 
choice. I want to protect her right to reward 
or punish the businessman. I want her to 
stay the boss of the marketplace. As long 
as she is, then there’s no danger to our free 
enterprise system. 

And I know of no better example than to 
take the food industry and its development 
and progress as outstanding proof of how 
and why the American way of life really 
works. Ata time when food has become one 
of the most obviously important weapons in 
the cold war, I just can’t understand those 
theorists, those planners, who are trying to 
step up this movement to involve the Gov- 
ernment even further into the decisions of 
the consumer, the farmer, the food processor, 
and the food distributor. 

Just a week or so ago, I came across an 
article in a national magazine entitled “Bet- 
ter To Be Fed Than Red.“ It was written 
by Mr. W. B. Murphy, president of the 
Campbell Soup Co., who is also a trustee 
of the Nutrition Foundation and former 
national chairman of the Radio Free Europe 
Fund. In this article, he gives a clear 
and excellent analysis of the serious food 
problems in Soviet Russia, China, East Ger- 
many and most of the satellite countries. 
And he certainly makes an excellent case for 
why totalitarianism and a flourishing food 
industry don't go together. As he says, it is 
not a question of land resources or weather 
conditions or farm machinery or distribution 
methods; it boils right down to “how do we 
make people eat what the central authorities 
decide they should eat and what is going to 
make the farmer, the processor, and the dis- 
tributor want to cater to the consumer?” In 
other words, the two magic, precious, im- 
portant ingredients missing are freedom of 
choice and incentive and profit motives. 
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Then Mr. Murphy goes on to say and I quote 
him, “Now how do we—with a democratic, 
private enterprise profit system—achieve 
such good results, whereas the totalitarian 
states have so much trouble in the matter of 
foods?” 

“The success of America’s food industry is 
based on these two premises: the public is 
to be offered foods that the public wants. 
The food business operates under a free 
private enterprise system and can make 
profits. Our ideological competitors base 
their food industry on the concepts that: 
The public must take the foods the gov- 
ernment wants to give them. The food busi- 
ness operates as a part of the state and 
profits go to the state, not to individuals.” 

And so Mr. Murphy's advice to the Marxist 
state is that If they wish to catch up with the 
American food industry, they'll have to do 
two things—serve the consumer what he 
wants, and provide the farmers, the food 
processors, and the food distributors the 
freedom to operate their own enterprises and 
achieve the rewards that come from their 
own efforts. I don't know whether Mr. 
Khrushchev and company are going to take 
this very sound advice. It sounds like a 
pretty dangerous dilution of the Communist 
doctrine to me. But, I do know that if this 
country takes some of the advice that is 
being offered today on what we should do 
to protect and help the consumer, we'll be 
on the road to downgrade and weaken one 
of the greatest success stories the progressive 
American system has to offer. 

I guess you have concluded by now that 
this housewife went to Congress, and, as 4 
result, has become more concerned than ever 
about the consumers, but my concern is 
what government may be doing to them 
while it's doing something for them. 

And we need to appeal to the women of 
America in this particular cause of assuring 
that whenever consumer legislation or action 
is proposed that they give it the most care- 
ful study possible before offering their sup- 
port. I say this—not only because it is the 
women we most often think of when we talk 
about the consumer—but, because of the 
great influence she can have on Congress and 
State legislatures. If they would use it, the 
women's vote outnumbers the men's today. 
Politicians of both parties women 
as outstanding political workers but most 
important of all, the average man in public 
office is scared to death of the organized 
women's drive on behalf of a cause that has 
aroused either her indignation or her imag- 
ination. For years I have been consistently 
urging women everywhere to recognize this 
powerful political potential which they have 
and to use it in the right causes. At the 
same time, I stress to them that with this 
power goes a great tesponsibility and that 
is to be sure that they exercise study, judg- 
ment, wisdom, and caution in selecting the 
right cause. And I want women everywhere 
to become interested in consumer legislation 
with the realization that, not only is the 
matter of protection involved, but her free- 
dom to buy goods of her own choosing is 
equally involved. 

Lastly, I call upon business to continue 
their efforts to build the strength of private 
enterprise against the threats of more cen- 
tralized Government controls. Those who 
represent your interests in Congress and in 
State legislatures have been doing an out- 
standing job, but they can’t do it alone. 
Every time business anywhere fails to exer- 
cise voluntary discretion, the rug is pulled 
out from under the feet of those who are 
charged with the responsibility of protecting 
your best interests in the areas where laws 
are made. Every abuse of the business trust 
creates a clamor for Government action. On 
the other hand, as business becomes ever 
more vigorous in self-regulation, ever more 
vigorous in insistence on truth in advertising 
and truth in labeling, then the threat of 
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Government intervention fades further 
away. 

You and I, the housewife and the busi- 
nessman, have done right well together up 
to now with our mutual interests. I'd like 
us to continue to work out our problems 
together battle them out together if neces- 
sary—but let’s not bring any more Govern- 
ment umpires into the ring. 


Beatice City Council, First Nebraska 
District, Prohibits Foreign Beef 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 27, 1964 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, from 
the wealth of material currently appear- 
ing in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I be- 
lieve that most Members of Congress are 
aware of the critical plight of the live- 
stock industry. In addition, Iam pleased 
to note that many of my colleagues have 
introduced legislation that would solve 
the beef import crisis, if almost any one 
of them were adopted. 

By way of this continuing interest in 
the beef import crisis, therefore, I would 
like to introduce the two attached letters 
and an ordinance from a major commu- 
nity within the First District of Ne- 
braska, the city of Beatrice. This city 
feels the effect of the beef import crisis 
so keenly, its mayor and council have 
passed an ordinance to prohibit the sale 
of imported fresh and frozen beef. A let- 
ter from the city council invites other 
cities to follow Beatrice as an example. 
The letters and text of the ordinance 
are self-explanatory. I recommend 
them to my colleagues. 

The letters and ordinance follow: 

Crry or BEATRICE, 
Beatrice, Nebr., February 25, 1964. 
Representative RALPH BEERMANN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak RALPH: Enclosed is a copy of ordi- 
nance No. 1455, passed by the City Council 
of Beatrice at their regular meeting last 
night. Also enclosed is a copy of a letter that 
I am sending, along with a copy of the ordi- 
nance, to the mayor of each city of the first 
class in Nebraska. 

I thought you might be interested in see- 
ing how our folks feel about the importation 
of fresh and frozen beef. 

Sincerely, 
WM. W. Coox., Sr. 
Mayor. 
Orry or BEATRICE, 
Beatrice, Nebr., February 25, 1964, 

Dran Sm: Enclosed is a copy of ordinance 
No. 1455 passed by unanimous vote of our 
city council at their regular meeting held 
last night. 

We feel that the beef industry is one of the 
most important industries in our State. We 
are the “Beef State.” 

It is very difficult to find out how many 
million pounds of fresh and frozen beef are 
imported not only from Australia and New 
Zealand but from such countries as Mexico, 
Argentina, and others. We are sure that if 
the accurate figure could be obtained, it 
would total many millions of pounds, and 
that the people of this country would be 
amazed at the size of the figure. 
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According to the people that are in favor 
of importing fresh and frozen beef, it is the 
increase in our own cattle population that 
has caused the drop in the beef price. This 
may be true in a small way, but the addition 
of millions of pounds of imported fresh and 
frozen beef has had a big effect on the price. 
It is like tying a rock onto the foot of a 
drowning man. Our entire beef market is 
affected, from our prime steers to our cutter 
cow (the cull dairy cow) market. 

The decrease in price paid to our producer 
over the past 12 to 18 months has not been 
reflected, in most cases, in the retail price 
paid for beef purchased over the butcher's 
counter, Why? 

Many industries are protected from the 
importation of cheap merchandise, many 
times inferior in quality (such as much of 
the fresh and frozen beef), produced by 
cheap labor (such as much of the fresh and 
frozen beef), by high protective tariffs. Why 
not a tariff on imported fresh and frozen 
beef? 

As stated before, the beef industry in the 
Middle West (Nebraska, Kansas, Wyoming, 
Montana, South Dakota, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, Texas, Iowa, Minnesota, Illinois, and 
several other States) is a major industry. 
What happens and who is affected by a de- 
pressed beef market? The beef producer, 
the feeder, and the dairyman, all lose money; 
which, in turn, affects the retail merchants, 
implement dealers, financial institutions, 
automobile dealers, etc.; which, in turn, will 
affect the whoelsaler of such products, the 
manufacturers of such products, and the 
laboring class of people that makes these 
products. All of our economy is affected. 

Let's make ourselves heard in Washington. 
Please have your council pass a similar ordi- 
nance. Send copies to your Senators and 
Representatives. Persuade other cities to 
pass a similar ordinance. Contact your 
friends in surrounding States. 

We are all fighting for new industry. How 
about helping a very good and important 
industry that we now have? You know the 
old saying, “The wheel that squeaks loudest 
gets the most grease.” 

Sincerely, 
Wma. W. Cook. Sr., 


Mayor. 
P.S.—This letter is being mailed to all 
cities of the first class. 


ORDINANCE No, 1455 


An ordinance to prohibit the sale of fresh or 
frozen imported beef, to prescribe regula- 
tions for persons in possession of fresh or 
frozen imported beef, to prescribe penal- 
ties and to provide for the effective date of 
this ordinance 
Whereas the welfare of the city of Beatrice, 

its trade and commerce, are dependent on the 

agricultural community which surrounds it; 
and 

Whereas the community produces sub- 
stantial quantities of beef of fine quality 
and should be protected from competition of 
imported fresh and frozen beef: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Ordained by the mayor and council of the 
City of Beatrice, Nebr.: 

SECTION 1. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son to sell or offer for sale within the city of 
Beatrice, Nebr., any fresh or frozen beef pro- 
duced or processed outside the United States 
or its territorial possessions. 

Src. 2. Any wholesale- establishment or 
retail store having in its posseasion any fresh 
or frozen beef whose origin is outside the 
United States or its territorial possessions 
shall display a sign in a prominent place on 
the outside of the building facing the street 
stating “Imported Beef Within,” and the let- 
ters of such sign shall be at least 10 inches in 
height. 

Sec. 3. Any person violating any condi- 
tions or requirements of this ordinance shall 
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be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction thereof shall be punishable 
by fine of not exceeding $50. Each person 
shall be deemed guilty of a separate offense 
for each day during any portion of which any 
violation of the provision of this ordinance is 
committed, continued, or permitted. 

Sec. 4. This ordinance shall be in full 
force and effect from and after its passage, 
approval, and publication according to law. 

Passed and approved this 24th day of Feb- 
ruary 1964. 

Wm. W. COOK, Sr., 
Mayor. 


Give Us Less Ocean or More Ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF, CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 27, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, although 
the theme title I have given these 
remarks is not found in the speech by 
Vice Adm. Claude Ricketts, U.S. Navy, I 
have asked be printed below, it never- 
theless is one which should concern every 
American interested in the problems of 
national defense. These problems were, 
in his customary manner of brilliance, 
discussed by Admiral Ricketts a few 
weeks ago in the following address to the 
western regional meeting of the Navy 
League at Colorado Springs: 

ADDRESS py ADM. CLAUDE Ricketts, U.S. Navy, 
Vice CHIEP or NAVAL OPERATIONS, BEFORE 
THE WESTERN REGIONAL MEETING OF THE 
Navy LEAGUE, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
NOVEMBER 18, 1963 


Ladies and gentlemen, no doubt you 
realize that I haye been put in a rather dif- 
ficult position in appearing before you to- 
night. This is because you have scheduled 
here at the regional conference several days 
of discussions and talks on various facets of 
our national posture. You have come here 
with a great deal of accumulated knowledge 
of our Military Establishment and, partic- 
ularly, of our naval programs. You will 
discuss them further during the next few 
days. You have had some talks by some very 
excellent and well-informed people. Also, I 
recognize in the audience many of those to 
whom I have talked recently, particularly 
over the Navy Day weekend. 


So the question arises: What is there that 
I can talk about that you have not already 
heard or that you will not hear in the next 
few days? This is a very special challenge. 
Consequently, I decided to approach the sub- 
ject somewhat differently by discussing more 
extensively some of the broader aspects of 
our problems, particularly those which face 
our Nation as a whole, and our Military 
Establishment as a whole. 


The position that I hold as Vice Chief of 
Naval Operations requires attention to a 
great spectrum of subjects. Some of them 
appear to be relatively minor, but cer- 
tainly of long-range importance. Almost all 
of them have a bearing upon the broad 
spectrum of naval plans and programs. But, 
fortunately, there are times when one has 
the occasion to sit back and think about 
some of the broader problems that are 
facing our country. Also, one in my position 
should not be circumscribed in his 3 
that is, unduly circumscribed. He cannot be 
restricted to the day-to-day problems that 
come across his desk. Therefore, on occa- 
sions, the mind naturally expands to some 
of the broader aspects of the factors that are 
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involved in our military posture as a whole. 

Certainly, in these broader subjects, as 
well as to strictly Navy programs, one can- 
not rely upon his own talents alone, nor 
can he exhaust the possibilities of thought 
by himself. I am extremely fortunate in 
having the opportunity to talk to many oth- 
ers, to read papers that have been generated 
by others, to hear speeches that have been 
made by others, the opportunity to asso- 
ciate with very able and learned men. Not 
all of these discussions are restricted to 
strictly military subjects. In our profession, 
some consideration must be given to inter- 
national affairs. Naturally, as military men, 
we do not make the national policy, but 
certainly, we do assist in implementing it. 
One of our major roles is the implementation 
of national policy. Consequently, we must 
give it some thought, because, like every- 
thing else that one is supporting, he can 
do a better job if he has some concept of 
its origin; some concept of the objectives 
that are being sought; some knowledge of 
the thinking that went into the evolution 
of that policy. 

So, what I would like to cover with you 
briefiy tonight is a little about our national 
stature in the world today. How did we get 
where we are? What about the future? 
What is our role in the world today and what 
will it be in the future? Then, a little about 
the military support of those national objec- 
tives. And finally, what about the people 
who man and support our Military Establish- 
ment? 

Suppose we start off by considering a few 
pertinent points about the history and de- 
velopment of the United States. In these 
days there are many newly independent 
countries In the world. Some of these coun- 
tries have a considerable potential for the 
future. Some are restricted in their re- 
sources, both as to raw materials, basic 
wealth, and as to numbers of people. Some 
are small in territory so that their total 
influence or involvement in world affairs may 
not be as great as that of the larger nations. 
But, ess of the size of nations that are 
newly independent, or those that have been 
long independent, and even though singly 
they may not be a strong power, collectively 
they can be very important. For example, 
some of these countries have territory that 
is strategically located, especially in these 
days where a small spot of land frequently 
can be used to assist in the control of large 
surrounding areas. You will remember that 
during World War II in the Pacific, we spilt 
the blood of many Americans in the capture 
of minute parcels of land in order that we 
could use that little sand spit, or in some 
cases a little larger piece of territory, for an 
airfield, or the protected lagoon for quite 
waters for the replenishment of our fleets. 

What I am getting at here is that con- 
tributions to a united effort to sustain the 
free world need not always come from a 
highly industrialized populace or militarily 
powerful nation. But what is needed is the 
cooperative assistance of those countries who 
have faith in the things that we stand for 
and who are willing to contribute, as did 
the widow in the Bible in putting her 2 
mites into the collection plate. 

As human history goes, it has not been 
long since the United States was a newly in- 
dependent power. At that time we had 
under our sovereignty only a small amount 
of territory—just a fringe of land along the 
Atlantic coast; a mere foothold upon a vast 
continent. We were largely concerned at 
that time and for some time thereafter with 
our own internal development. Our inter- 
nal communications were slow; the interna- 
tional scene did not give us great concern. 
There were great powers in the world then 
who exercised tremendous influence over 
world affairs; the immediate destiny of 
Europe; the immediate destiny of other 
continents. They were important and 
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influenced our future, but we were in- 
volved largely in our local problems of get- 
ting ourselves established as a nation, look- 
ing to our domestic problems more than to 
world problems. There were other world 
leaders at that time and, of course, one of 
the things that helped us, even then, was 
that we had friends, we had alies, some of 
whom were world powers. 

On the other hand, we had enemies period- 
ically, some of whom were also world powers. 


But our newly independent country, newly 


established, had some tremendously great 
basic strengths. It had people of vision; 
pioneers who were willing to undergo the 
hardships of the times; to make the sacrifices 
demanded by a new land and undeveloped 
country; who were willing to face the hard- 
ships and make the sacrifices that were nec- 

to establish the kind of a country 
that they envisioned. They had unity of 
purpose, not a regimented unity of purpose, 
but one born of an inherent and common 
understanding of freedom. They had great 
spiritual strength. They had tremendous 
confidence and belief in our destiny, a belief 
in the rightness of our cause. They had a 
great amount of natural wealth within our 
own borders, and they rapidly developed the 
means to exploit that wealth. But, and this 
is also important, they had the vision to 
reach beyond our shores for the material 
we did not have within. They had the fore- 
sight to advocate and vigorously support 
the concept of freedom of the seas, and they 
sometimes went to war in support of that 
concept. In other words, there was estab- 
Ushed early in our history a philosophy (and 
the means to support it) of the exercise of 
the use of the seas in both peace and war 
to bring to our shores the raw material to 
support the greatest industrial complex in 
the world. 

Each passing year witnessed the progress 
and growth of our country. In world crises 
we chose the right cause. We were governed 
by what was right rather than by selfish 
interests. We had the wisdom to choose the 
winning side, and we contributed to the 
victory. And so we emerged from each 
world crisis with increased world stature. 
Gradually, we became a world power, an in- 
creasingly great world power. 

Our growth was rapid, it coincided with a 
worldwide industrial revolution, the ad- 
vantages of which we readily grasped. We 
exercised our national power with discretion, 
sometimes we were reticent—perhaps too 
much so—in the use of military power either 
in war or readiness for war. We did not al- 
ways accept the fact that military power can 
be used, not only to make war, but to pre- 
vent war, The action leading up to the 
attack on Pearl Harbor might be a typical 
example. We were too slow to recognize the 
magnitude of the threat to us. We had a 
tremendous national posture at that time 
but we didn’t bring it into evident creation 
in time. Consequently, our national aims 
and national will were mistaken, 

Many times we have had to learn—or re- 
learn lessons. Perhaps over the years we 
have put an unjustified trust in man. But 
that is our nature. We have tended to evalu- 
ate others by our own standards and, there- 
fore, at times, expected too much from them. 
Nations as well as individuals have different 
standards. In some cases, unfortunately, the 
heart of man has not kept pace with the 
mind of man. 

Now, as to our current international 
stature: We have gone through this evolu- 
tion from just a few colonies, struggling for 
their own existence, to our current position 
as the strongest power in the world and the 
leader of the free world. There have passed 
to our shoulders awesome responsibilities, 
We have no acceptable choice but to shoul- 
der these responsibilities with confidence and 
determination, No other nation of the free 
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World has the capacity that we have to take 
them on. 

Isn't it fortunate for the free world that 
with our philosophy of liberty and freedom, 
we have reached the physical stature that we 
have concurrently with unmatched techno- 
logical advances? Isn't it fortunate, for ex- 
ample, that the nuclear bomb came to us in 
those few moments of history ahead of the 
time it came to aggressor nations? 

For a fleeting moment in history the United 
States had a complete monopoly in nuclear 
weapons. With our principles and philos- 
ophy, we did not exercise this monopoly in 
aggression, Even though we could foresee the 
time when other nations with other motives 
would obtain this weapon, we exercised re- 
straint. It is perhaps the most noble exer- 
cise of restraint in the history of man. What 
aggressor in such a position would have done 
likewise? But our restraint was in accord- 
ance with our principles. 

Today, and in recent years, we have learned 
to scape ee to the threat that can 
come, not only from mili ower in th 
hands of others, but to 8 0 
threats of erosion of the free world by other 
means such as economics, psychological, poli- 
tical, and other measures that are available 
for aggressive use. 

With our background, it is a tribute to our 
people that they recognize the requisites of 
power. They recognize that it forms the 
background of other actions required to 
forestall military as well as other forms of 


May God give us continuing wisd 
because it is beyond the Capabilities ¢ 8 
human mind to tread this narrow line with- 
out divine guidance. 

What should be the nature of our - 
tary power? One thing about it, its sees 
is far different from anything of the past. 
It is different because of the multiple uses 
ren = can be put. It is different be- 

ern weapons have altered tary 
tactics even more. re me 

Both of these alterations have come fr 
the increasingly destructive power of aed 
ern weapons; their increasingly great range: 
increasingly scientific advances that permit 
us to multiply the physical power and per- 
ceptive senses of man to a degree far greater 
than ever before. For example, in World 
War I. it was necessary that we make our 
advances across the Pacific by a successive 
capture of bits of land in order that we 
could eventually bring our weapons within 
range of enemy territory. We still must re- 
tain the capability to carry out this kind 
of strategy. However, it is no longer neces- 
sary for us to capture one additional foot 
of territory in order to place a weapon on 
any target in the world. From our own sov- 
ereign territory we can reach many targets 
heretofore beyond our reach. And with our 
sea-based weapons systems added thereto, we 
can reach any target in the world. This is 
the kind of thing that has altered the strat- 
egy that is available to us. 

In the realm of tactics, the vı fact t 
we have rendered transparent N 
opaque atmosphere of fog, clouds, and dark- 
ness by the use of radar, our tactics in de- 
fense and offense have been greatly changed. 

Many of these advances have also been 
achieved by aggressor nations. Much de- 
structive power is in their hands also. 
Therefore, our national military posture 
must take into account all of the possible 
kinds of aggression that might be used 
against us. So, what I would say that our 
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military forces must have above all things is 
versatility; flexibility—that makes our mili- 
tary power usable—usable practically. By 
practically usable, I mean throughout the 
full spectrum from a show of force all the 
way to all-out nuclear war. It is only by 
having this kind of versatility, this flexibil- 
ity of national power, that we can provide 
our Government officials with a choice, a 
multiple choice of national actions in a tense 
world situation. This kind of flexibility and 
versatility can be available to us only if we 
exploit the full advantages that are offered 
by the three media of combat; that is, the 
land, sea, and air. The elimination of the 
capability to exploit the potential of any 
one of these wil] seriously reduce the alterna- 
tives available to national action. 

Now, my profession is the sea. Seapower 
is my business. It has been for over 39 
years. So, you can't expect me to deliver 
a speech to this audience without some 
emphasis upon it. The first requisite of 
U.S. seapower is that it be a member of 
the team that exploits the potentials of the 
land, sea, and air that I mentioned above. 
Our seapower must be developed so that it 
is both a deterrent to war and an instru- 
ment in war; it has to support our naticnal 
objectives; it has to be compatible with our 
national character; it has to be structured 
so that it works effectively in an integrated 
strategy carried out by our multiple choices 
of decision whether this seapower is used 
in isolation from other facets of our na- 
tional power or in concert therewith, 

We have to be ready to react instantly to 
any kind of a demand that is put vpon us. 
We must never put our officials in a posi- 
tion when we say, “this is the thing that 
we can do.” We must be ready always to 
fight this month, this day, this hour. Like- 
wise, we must at the same time keep our 
eye to the future, because the future be- 
comes the today of tomorrow and unless we 
can look forward with vision to the needs 
of tomorrow, to what science can give us 
tomorrow, to what we can absorb tomorrow. 
to what we are capable of operating tomor- 
row, we will not be in a position to utilize 
our full potential tomorrow. This is an area 
in which we require tremendous 
tion, tremendous judgment, tremendous as- 
sistance from science, from industry, from 
education, from all segments of American 
society. 

Now, let's talk about the people of the 
Navy. What are their characteristics? What 
are their qualifications? What are their 
motivations? How do they meet the re- 
quirements to man the Navy of the future? 

Like most professions in these modern 
times, the requirements for Navy men have 
changed and are changing and will change 
in many ways. There are many of the char- 
acteristics that remain the same. The peo- 
ple of the Navy have always had to be dedi- 
cated; motivated by patriotism rather than 
by the dollar. As science advances, Navy 
men have had to become increasingly imagi- 
native in the application of science, We 
have to have the ability to see beyond our 
own profession. We have to keep in mind 
our national characteristics. We have to 
know our national objectives. We cannot be 
circumscribed in our thinking by just the 
day-to-day business of fighting a ship at 
sea, 


In my office I have a little placard which 
reads, “Lord, help me to keep my own hori- 
zon beyond the beams of my own ship.” 
This is not always an easy thing to do. 

Above perhaps anything else, we have to 
have integrity in our people. They must 
justify the confidence that the Nation has 
always shown in us, They must exercise 
their profession with dignity. 

Sailors have always been representatives 
of the United States in foreign lands. The 


‘assistance to progress. 
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proper kind of representation is becoming 
increasingly important. We devote a great 
deal of time to the training of our people 
to bring credit to the United States wherever 
they may be. 

As professional sailors, we have a long tra- 
dition; it is an unique tradition. We must 
respect tradition, but on the other hand, we 
must integrate tradition with progress. 
Tradition need not be an obstacle to progress, 
but rather it can and should be used as an 
It is frequently an 
inspiration to progress. 

We should frequently turn our eyes inward 
and inspect ourselves in order to see whether 
we are and will continue to be a truly elite 
corps of people, We must solicit criticism, 
that is, constructive criticism, from others. 
We want to be asked questions; we want to 
know how other people look at us and eval- 
uate our performance, because frequently 
one does not have a true image of himself. 
Robert Burns put this very succinctly when 
he said, “Would some power the giftie gie us 
to see ourselves as others see us, t' would 
from many a blunder free us, and foolish 
notion.” 

These are the kind of people that we need. 
Our source is from every segment of Ameri- 
can society. We must depend upon Ameri- 
can homes, churches, schools, civic organiza- 
tions, to provide us with the quality of 
people we need. You must demand of us 
that we ensure to you a full return on the 
investment that you have made in providing 
us with the people, the ships, and the equip- 
ment to make up your modern Navy, 


The Bobby Baker Case: Play Acting by 
the Democrats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 27, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
farcical episode in the other body, called 
the Bobby Baker investigation, would be 
ridiculous if it were not so serious. Yes- 
terday's Washington Star rightly con- 
demns this travesty: 

WHODUNTT 


The long-awaited public appearance of 
Bobby Baker before the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee didn't produce any new evidence. 
But in its way it was quite a show. 

The first act featured some legal jousting 
between Attorney Edward Bennett Williams 
and the committee, especially the committee 
chairman. Mr. Williams put on a first-rate 
demonstration of how to get rid of TV 
cameras without really trying. And when 
the lights went out and the curtain went 
down, Attorney Williams was the winner 
going away. It was almost as much of a 
surprise mismatch as the Clay-Liston affair. 

The second act starred Bobby Baker in 
the witness chair, stoutly refusing to answer 
all sorts of embarrassing questions. At the 
end, Committee Counsel Lennox P. McLen- 
don opined: “We have witnessed a tragedy 
this morning because a man who has oc- 
cupied a very high position in Government 
so important, so sensitive, so close to the 
heart of Government—finds it necessary to 
invoke the protection of the fifth amend- 
ment to protect himself against his own ver- 
sion of the truth, not someone else's version.” 
This is neatly put. But it overlooks the 
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basic dilemma in which Bobby Baker found 
himself—namely that to answer some ques- 
tions might make him legally liable to an- 
swer all. Which he didn't want to do. 

For our part, the grand finale came in the 
third act, the theme for which was: Hi-fi, 
hi-fi, who gave the hi-fi? Its feature was 
a whodunit to end all whodunits, 

Don Reynolds, Silver Spring insurance 
man, has told the Senate Committee that 
it was he who paid for and gave a hi-fi set 
to Lyndon Johnson. President Johnson has 
said the set was a gift from Bobby Baker. 
When the committee asked Mr. Baker about 
it he refused to answer. Why? On the 
ground, among others, that a truthful re- 
sponse might tend to incriminate him. 

What a spectacle. 


Congressman’ William Green 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
deeply grieved by the very sad news of 
the untimely passing of my dear, beloved 
friend, Representative WILLIAM GREEN, of 
Pennsylvania. 

For many years I served in the House 
with this great, outstanding leader of our 
democracy. He was a colleague of mine 
on the House Armed Services Committee, 
as well as in this great, deliberative body. 
He was outstanding in every respect and 
a dear, beloved friend. 

BILLY Gnxxx was a rare and unusually 
gifted public servant and leader. He was 
possessed of magnetic personality and 
amiable personal qualities. He was a 
man of intense loyalty to his friends and 
the many good causes to which he was 
pledged. 

He was a man of exceptional ability 
and keen awareness of the great prob- 
lems of our time, endowed with deep con- 
victions and firm resolute purpose, a 
great heart and a great mind, and a spe- 
cial, burning interest in the betterment 
and well-being of his fellow human 
beings. 

His career was brilliant, outstanding, 
and the great progress he made during 
his life was predicated on his own natu- 
ral talents, high ambitions, hard, per- 
severing work and unflagging persistency 
in reaching his goals. He had a great 
gift for making sound, intelligent, judg- 
ments and decisions. 

BILLY GREEN was not only an out- 
standing Congressman, but also the ex- 
ceptionally successful politica] leader of 
his party in the great city of Philadel- 
phia. Only a virtual superman could 


` have performed the duties of these two 


high callings as Congressman GREEN 
performed them. His many burdens and 
responsibilities which he so cheerfully 
accepted and so commendably dis- 
charged, made many heavy demands 
upon his time, his energy, his attention, 
and his physical resources. That he was 
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able to accomplish as much as he did 
throughout his brilliant career is not 
only a great tribute to Congressman 
Green, but must give us all pause to 
wonder how he was able to perform his 
many duties and meet the many demands 
made upon him. He died a martyr to his 
distinguished public service. 

Notwithstanding his high positions, 
which he held with such becoming 
modesty, a quality that was part of his 
very nature, and the direct powers of 
leadership of a great, municipal political 
organization which he exercised with 
such commendable restraint, efficiency, 
eagerness, and dignity, Congressman 
GREEN never lost sight of the basic pur- 
poses of this great Government and the 
needs of those unable to help themselves. 

Instinctively humble, he was always 
approachable, available and willing to 
go out of his way, even at the cost of per- 
sonal sacrifice, to respond to the very 
many requests and demands of the peo- 
ple of the rank and file of his district 
and city. He was greatly beloved in the 
House for his innate modesty and loyalty 
to his friends. 

BILLY GREEN was a great patriot, a 
man who loved his country, and who 
was deeply devoted to promoting its best 
interests. His outstanding record in the 
Congress, his amiable personal qualities 
and his warm, loyal friendship will long 
be remembered in this distinguished 
body, where he had so many friends on 
both sides of the aisle. 

We are all greatly saddened by the 
loss of such a dear friend and distin- 
guished colleague. His passing has left 
a void in our midst that can never be 
filled. His memory will long remain 
with us. His peerless service here, his 
kindness, generosity, his good will and 
cooperative spirit will long continue to 
inspire us. 

My heart is deeply touched by the loss 
of a valued friend and admired colleague. 
His great district, city, and Nation are 
vastly the poorer for his passing because 
he has been taken from us while at the 
peak of his powers, with many great 
tasks and glorious victories for the peo- 
ple still ahead of him. With a deeply 
sorrowing heart, I join his bereaved 
family, friends, and district, in mourn- 
ing his loss, which is indeed irreparable 
for them as it is for us. I extend to them 
my deeply felt, most heartfelt sympathy 
in their sorrowful bereavement. I hope 
they may all be comforted in their sor- 
row by the knowledge of BILLY’s essen- 
tial goodness and kindness and many 
fine qualities and achievements, so 
manifest to all. 

His great love and devotion to the 
ideals and values of America, his deep, 
religious faith and the knowledge of the 
high regard, esteem and affection in 
which he was held by all, will long keep 
his memory green. 

May he find rest and peace in his eter- 
nal reward. 

May the sainted Patrick he loved take 
him to his arms and may he dwell in the 
House of the Lord forever. 
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The Contradictions Must Stop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 27, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
yesterday's Christian Science Monitor a 
hard-hitting editorial tells us what has 
Been wrong with this administration's 
policy in Vietnam, including the con- 
tradictions of the various leaders of the 


Democratic Party. 

It is time for forthrightness with the 
American people. News from Vietnam 
has been censored too long. 

For the Members’ attention, I am in- 
serting the following article: 

STEADY, Mr. PRESIDENT 

The, Johnson administration has badly 
mismanaged its public statements on the 
most vital foreign issue facing the United 
States today: the war in Vietnam. The 
President and his various spokesmen have 
made a long series of contradictory com- 
ments, spread over a good many weeks now, 
that have confused the specialists, let alone 
the American people. 

We do not wish to be unduly harsh. Pres- 
ident Kennedy had his Bay of Pigs roughly 
3 months after he took office. President 
Johnson has had the same amount of time 
before a real crisis, much more serious than 
Panama or Guantanamo, has begun to blow 
up in Vietnam. He has been preoccupied 
with domestic matters. 

And this is no Bay of Pigs affair. What 
is obyiously happening is a top-level review 
of U.S. policy on the war in southeast Asia. 
At such a time the differing viewpoints bat- 
tling behind the scenes in Washington be- 
gin to leak out, 

Nevertheless the confusion is especially 
painful and dangerous right now. No one 
has to be reminded that this is an election 
year. Governor Rockefeller has announced 
a damaging list of administration statements 
that contradict each other. (We could sub- 
stantially enlarge the list.) Mr. Nixon has 
said he is hardening his foreign policy line 
and does not like the smell of things in 
South Vietnam. Senator Dopp, who fought 
so hard for Tshombe and Katanga in the 
Congo crisis is out with a statement saying 
withdrawal of American support for the 
Diem regime was based on a “hoax” per- 
petrated by American newsmen who com- 
mitted a “sordid propaganda fraud” in exag- 
gerating persecutions of the Buddhists. 
There are all the ingredients, legitimate and 
exaggerated, of Vietham another 
Cuba in terms of a high noise level of public 
emotion, concern, and confusion. 

The President holds the key to this. He 
can hasten the decision process. Meantime 
he can avoid having such responsible officials 
as himself and Messrs. Rusk, McNamara, and 


‘Mansfield giving out statements that are 


only partially true and misleading, or openly 
at odds with each other. 


We cannot believe that President Johnson 


would or could accept U.S. withdrawal from 
Vietnam or false neutralization. This would 
be worse than the Bay of Pigs. He can, 
however, threaten to carry the war to North 
Vietnam. His decision on this point is of 
the utmost importance and we will discuss 
it In another editorial. Until he decides, 
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Our Critical Housing Shortage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1964 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker. I am 
hopeful that this Congress will have the 
opportunity to pass the Housing and 
5 Development Act of 1964 in 

e near future. Following is my state- 
ment to the Subcommittee on Housing 
of the 88 ttee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, in which I urge approval of th: 
important bill: i 

STATEMENT BY Hon. Jacos H. GILBERT, oF 
New York 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, the ad- 
ministration's Housing and Community De- 
velopment Act of 1964, now under considera- 
tion by your committee, is vitally important 
to the people of the 22d district of New Yor! 
which I have the honor to represent, as 

every densely popul area 
a 3 The z ie is = 
gravest problems hich 
confronted paiia MR kii 

Decent housing and good ne hborhoods 
are essential to our standard of vine Yet, 
here in the ; richest nation in the world, mil- 

ons oO} erican families ha 
5 decent homes and are 7 
ousing today. The 1960 census Teported 
5,300,000 families with incomes of less than 
$3,000 who live in substandard homes. 

Letters from my constituents reach 
desk daily describing incredible and shock. 
ing housing conditions; they are suffering 
grave hardships because of the great lack 
of housing ayailable to them in their low 
and they must look to 


anair pleas are pitiful; 
ve been on file with the housing & 

tor 8 years, and still ree te 

given them that they will soon be 

to move into a housing project. 3 

large families are in despair; applicants in 

this category can be given no encouragement. 

for the shortage of units to accommodate 

large families remains acute. In these fam- 

ilies in particular the children exist under 


tures jeopardized, and that they will pay 
dearly for our neglect of their sad plight, 

Public housing remains the only means 
by which families of low income can obtain 
suitable apartments at rents they can afford 
to pay. Although much progress has been 
made in New York City during the past three 
decades, a substantial increase in funds for 
public housing must be provided by the 
Congress if we are to make any real progress 
in reducing the huge backlog of applica- 
tions of poorly housed families. We realize 
the housing problem of the low-income fam- 
ily by these figures: The New York City 
Housing Authority received 97,568 applica- 
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tions in 1963 and was able to accommodate 
only 11,115 families. New York City has a 
backlog of 200,000 low-income families who 
cannot move from their present substandard 
quarters unless and until they are provided 
with subsidized low-rent apartments. 

In view of the critical shortage of public 
housing, the administration’s request that 
we provide for 60,000 additional public hous- 
ing units per year for 4 years, is a modest 
one. This Congress has a moral obligation 
to do all in its power to make it possible for 
every citizen to live in a decent dwelling, 
to see to it that children of those in the low- 
income brackets may have the opportunities 
good housing provides. Suitable housing, a 
good environment, go a long way toward 
combating juvenile delinquency; slums and 
slum conditions breed evils which beset the 
youth of our Nation and ruin their lives. 
Any investment our Federal Government 
makes in providing good, low-rent housing 
will be amply repaid in many ways, im- 
provement in the morale of our citizens 
and the lessening of the many serious prob- 
lems created by substandard housing. 

In New York City alone, there are 50,000 
elderly single persons in the low-income 
bracket who are desperately in need of suit- 
able housing. I am pleased that this bill 
will benefit the low-income single elderly 
persons as well as couples. 

The urban renewal program contained in 
the bill is of utmost importance. This 
would help housing authorities to provide 
housing for very low income displacees at 
below average rentals; it would make low- 
income displaced single persons eligible for 
public housing, would assist small businesses 
displaced by urban renewal, would authorize 
the FHA to insure below-market interest 
rate loans for moderate-income elderly per- 
sons owning homes in urban renewal areas 
to enable them to rehabilitate instead of 
being forced to sell. Slums represent an 
intolerable burden; they are the root of ter- 
rible human suffering as well as ultimate 
high costs to the community. Elimination 
of blighted neighborhoods and substandard 
housing must now be our goal, and one we 
should work toward with diligence. 

The Democratic Party has had an illustri- 
ous record of facing up to its responsibilities 
to achieve the goal set forth in the Housing 
Act of 1949, which calls for “a decent home 
and suitable living environment for every 
American family.” Democrats, through the 
years, have fought for legislation to reach 
that goal and have succeeded in passing good 
housing bills. The bill under consideration 
represents another great stride forward in 
helping our people fulfill one of the most 
Tundamental human needs: to have a decent 
place in which to live. 

I urge your committee to approve this 
bill, Our responsibility is clear and it is 
our duty to discharge that responsibility 
without delay. It is my earnest hope that 
the Congress will have the opportunity to 
pass the bill in the near future, so that the 
various programs provided can be imple- 
mented and the work go forward. 


Tribute to Harry W. Kalich 
SPEECH 


OF j 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1964 
Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with my colleagues in 
extending best wishes to Harry W. Kal- 
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ich who will retire from his duties as 
tally clerk at the end of the month. 

The accolades which have thus far 
been showered on him are richly de- 
served. For Harry has served the House 
of. Representatives long and well in a 
position of recognized responsibility. 

For myself, I miss him. Our associa- 
tion through the years has been a most 
pleasant one; and, for me, his announced 
retirement came as a surprise. Harry's 
youthful appearance would make it seem 
that such an event would be years in the 
future. 

But, nonetheless, this retirement is 
well deserved. Harry can, indeed, look 
back on years of accomplishment and 
good deeds. 

My wife and I join in wishing Harry 
and his wife all the best things in the 
golden years to come. May God's 
choicest blessings come to you and yours. 


Tax Cut Benefits Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 27,1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, most of the 
Nation's 4.5 million small businesses will 
feel the benefit of the Federal income 
tax reduction made available almost im- 
mediately following the signing of this 
bill into law on yesterday by President 
Johnson. 

Administrator of the Small Business 
Administration, Mr. Eugene Foley, has 
pointed out that these benefits will in- 
crease to several billion dollars annually 
when the full impact if felt. The House 
Small Business Committee has studied 
and investigated the many vexing prob- 
lems of the small business segment of our 
economy and is pleased that the impact 
of tax reduction by the new law will 
show the following among other major 
benefits to small business and our econ- 
omy: 4 

Small businesses will reap direct benefits 
of more than 61 billion in 1964 and more 
than $1.25 billion in 1965 as a result of the 
tax deductions. 

An estimated 1.5 million taxpayers with 
very low incomes—and this includes many 
very small retail shops and service estab- 
lishments—will be removed from the Fed- 
eral income tax rolls. 

In addition to the reductions, which are 
relatively greater for small business than for 
large, small businesses will share in the 
benefits from increased business volume 
and higher profits as the economy expands 
at a more rapid rate. The benefits result- 
ing from expanding business and profits will 
in time exceed appreciably the amount of 
the direct tax reduction. 

The national economy will receive a direct 
stimulus of about $8 billion in 1964 as a 
result of the reduction in the withholding 
rate from 18 to 14 percent. 

Since an estimated 92 to 94 percent of the 
tax savings will be reflected in increased 
consumer purchases, small business will be 
among the first to feel the thrust of the in- 
creased consumer demand, particularly the 
retail trade and service industries. 
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The House Small Business Committee 
is pleased that its recommendations are 
being realized. 


George and Alice Wallace: Great 
Benefactors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OY MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr, PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I learned 
with much gratification, but with little 
surprise, of the magnificent gift of $500,- 
000 to the city of Fitchburg, Mass., in my 
district, for its excellent library, by my 
esteemed friend, Mr. George R. Wallace, 
chairman of the board of the Fitchburg 
Paper Co., and outstanding citizen in 
that great city and the Nation. 

Mr. Wallace is nationally known, 
prominent and honored in the business 
world for the great success he has 
achieved as one of our great, progressive 
captains of industry. The scientists tell 
us that the huge icebergs of our northern 
oceans are one-fifth above water and 
four-fifths under water. In a similar 
sense, Mr. Wallace’s outstanding achieve- 
ments are only partially disclosed to our 
view or knowledge, and for the most part 
those which relate to charity, benevo- 
lence and philanthropy are obscured be- 
hind the veil of humility and passion for 
anonymity in such matters that sur- 
rounds this beloved, distinguished gentle- 
man. 

This great and generous gift, which 
has been f will most likely bé 
translated into the principal motivating 
factor in a fine new library for Fitch- 
burg. It is another, of very many, evi- 
dences of the gleaming spirit of civic in- 
terest, generosity and community devo- 
tion that has characterized George 
Wallace throughout his busy, construc- 
tive lifetime, and that also motivated his 
distinguished father, whom he succeeded, 
and his family. 

No good cause has been big enough 
to be overlooked by this great public 
benefactor, and none too small to re- 
ceive the attention of his generous heart. 

While I know that he strongly disap- 
proves of mention of his various, wide- 
spread, unstinted generosities, which in 
a lifetime represent a large fortune, his 
friends will not let him escape due credit 
for the many truly great things he has 
done in the field of public benefaction, 
nor ever cease to recall and acclaim his 
many contributions to community, State, 
and Nation. 

A man like George Wallace could never 
possibly be adequately appreciated for 
his noble deeds because many of them 
are, as I have mentioned, undisclosed 
and unknown. It would never be pos- 
sible even to encompass the full spec- 
trum of his generosity—which has truly 
known no bounds—religious, charitable, 
educational, public and individual. 

I think it should be observed that this 
kind of man represents the very best 
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that we have in this country, or in the 
wide world, for that matter, a laudable 
example of our economic life and our na- 
tional product, a man who very ably con- 
cerns himself, not only with private in- 
terests, but with compassionate and 
warming dévotion to promoting the 
greatest good for the greatest number, 
with a host of activities for the allevia- 
tion, advancement, and betterment of 
his fellow man. : 

In this particular instance, it is the 
Fitchburg library that will benefit from 
his most generous gift. In others, it has 
been a hospital or a heart fund, or health 
benefits, or scholarships, aid for crippled 
children—the indigent and handicapped, 
or a legion of similar worthy human 
causes designed to help the ordinary man 
as well as the community. 

So long as America can develop men 
like George Wallace, men of culture, men 
of gentlemanly qualities, men of high in- 
telligence and great ability, men of fierce, 
competitive drive and warm, human- 
itarian purpose dedicated to the good 
things in our society, if the people will 
be inspired and guided by his generous 
example, we shall not need to have real 
concern about the future of the Nation, 
notwithstanding the trial, tribulations, 
and sacrifices that may be required to 
protect, retain, and perfect our free in- 
stitutions as effective instruments of hu- 
man progress. 

I thank George Wallace for his grand 
generosity to the great, examplary, 
Fitchburg library, which is so generally 
and deeply appreciated by the officials 
and people of the city. . 

No doubt the one who appreciates the 
gift the most, and who, I think, really 
had much to do with sparking the gift 
if the truth were known and is codonor, 
is his gracious. charming wife, and bril- 
liant, devoted helpmate, Mrs. Alice Wal- 
lace, whose capable, energetic, tenacious 
leadership and work for extended li- 
brary services in the community and 
Nation, has been momentous, successful, 
and indeed one of the primary reasons 
for the broad, new programs which have 
been recently adopted at local, State, and 
National levels. Her contributions will 
always be gratefully recalled. 

Of utmost significance, is the recent 
library services and construction bill 
which passed the Congress. The ad- 
vanced ideas in this bill were, in the first 
instance, largely the product of Mrs. 
Wallace's fertile mind, and her leader- 
ship was the key to much of the success 
that has been achieved in this very im- 
portant vital phase of public education, 
so essential to the efficient dissemination 
of knowledge and enlightenment in our 
day and in the future. 

I simply cannot find the words to 
praise these two great Americans ade- 
quately, and I know they would not want 
laudation in any event. But I know 
what they have done, what they have 
so unselfishly given, will invoke the 
deepest, sincerest gratitude of all the 
people concerned, of every race, class, 
and creed, and that the benefits they 
have thus conferred will be immeasura- 
bly vast and enduring in lifting vital 
levels in the Nation. 

I am proud to have such inspiring, 
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dedicated Americans in my district, 
proud and grateful that they are warm 
friends, and I want to commend, compli- 
ment, and thank them from the bottom 
of my heart for what they have done, 
for what they are doing, and for what T 
know they propose to do in the future 
in so many areas of public benefaction. 

May the good Lord keep, guide, and 
preserve them for many years to come 
to work in the fruitful vineyards of 
American democracy, bringing encour- 
agement, uplift, generous assistance, and 
inspiration to so many of our fellow 
citizens—to all of us. 

Their example of personal warmth and 
devoted, unbounded generosity to the 
cause of our people of the rank and file, 
will long continue to animate and fortify 
us in our determined struggle to protect 
and preserve and strengthen our great 
country in all its wide ramifications of 
the public good, and to advance the great 
ideals we cherish as Americans for en- 
during peace, for humane improvement, 
justice, freedom, prosperity, and happi- 
ness for all God's children. 


James M. Lynch, Esq. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 27, 1964 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1964, at the age of 95 years, there 
died in Waterbury, Conn., one of the 
outstanding figures of our part of Con- 
necticut, Attorney James M. Lynch. 

Mr, Lynch’s career made a reality of 
what is often lightly called the “Ameri- 
can dream.” Born in the Irish country- 
side to a peasant family, he came to the 
United States as a boy and with perse- 
verance, foresight, and industrious appli- 
cation of his native intelligence, brought 
himself to a position of prominence in 
our community. 

Mr. Lynch began his career as a print- 
er and rapidly mastered his trade until 
he reached a managerial position. At 
the same time, he continued his studies 
to prepare himself for the ultimate deci- 
sion to embark upon a legal career. 
After concerted private study, Mr. Lynch 
was admitted to the Tennessee bar and 
subsequently became a member of the 
Connecticut bar. From the time of his 
admission to practice, his career was 
highly successful. Not only did he en- 
gage in the private practice of law in all 
its branches and in all courts, but he 
achieved notable success in a number of 
public positions, Among these, he served 
as workmen's compensation commis- 
sioner for the fifth district of Connecti- 
cut, majority leader of the board of al- 
dermen of the city of Waterbury and a 
member of the board of park commis- 
sioners of the city of Waterbury. 

Mr. Lynch was generously endowed by 
nature with the gift of a fine, if slight, 
physique and he enjoyed, until the most 
recent times, the active practice of the 
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law and the company of his fellow citi- 
zens at numerous social and community 
affairs. 

Calm and gentle, but resolute of pur- 
pose and firm in conyiction, Mr. Lynch 
was a strong force for the development 
of the traditional religious and patriotic 
virtues, as well as for civic improvement 
ape the material betterment of his fellow 

an. 

All of us in Waterbury mourn his pass- 
ing, but find consolation in the memory 
of his long and fruitful life. 


The Inter-American Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 27, 1964 


Mr. FASCELL, Mr. Speaker, in — 
ings before the Subcommittee on tiene 
national Organizations and Movements, 
of which I am chairman, we have con- 
cerned ourselves with this Nation’s ideo- 
logical effort. One of the real dangers 
that confront this Nation throughout the 
world and especially in Latin America is 
the understanding gap. 

We have often spoken of this hemi- 
sphere's community of interests. We 
have seldom considered its community of 
ideas. If the large universities of Latin 
America drift under the pernicious in- 
fluence of the extreme left, it is not 
because we were bested in debate, but 
because we were not found to debate. 

Mr. Speaker, let us engage the intel- 
lects of these students, professors, and 
academicians. Let us encourage those 
programs which enhance and supple- 
ment those which we have. Let us widen 
the boulevard for intellectual exchange. 

I call and commend to the attention 
of my colleagues an article entitled “The 
Inter-American Academy,” by Dr. Rob- 
ert E. McNicoll, appearing in the cur- 
rent issue of the Journal of Inter-Ameri- 
can Studies. Dr. McNicoll, founder and 
editor of this internationally recognized 
journal, has taught in the foremost uni- 
versities of North and South America. 
He has served as consultant to the 
Government of Peru. 

This widely traveled scholar has ren- 
dered most considerable service to our 
Government. During World War IT he 
accepted appointment to a very sensitive 
position in the State Department. Now 
he has again accepted public service as 
a director in the U.S. Information 
Agency’s joint program with Peru. 

The article follows: 

THE INTER-AMERICAN ACADEMY 
(By Robert E. McNicoll) 

When the Journal of Inter-American 
Studies was launched 5 years ago its initial 
number stated that “the communication of 
ideas between the different parts of the 
Western Hemisphere has never been ade- 
quate.” This appears to be the case still, 
despite the many agencies that have joined 
the Journal in its effort to improve matters 
in this respect. There is a basic under- 
standing gap which can only be bridged by 
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the intellectuals, the writers, and the profes- 
sional leaders who are particularly important 
south of the Rio Grande where their func- 
tion has not been taken over by a Madison 
. We Americans of the North are 
strong on physical accomplishments but 
somewhat short of ideas. We design a cheap 
automobile and then are forced to build 
roads and reshape society to cope with the 
unforeseen changes that result. With us, 
the material accomplishment is attained 
first and then a small segment of the popula- 
tion, possibly immured in academic towers, 
begins to ponder the social and ideological 
effects of the physical transformation. 

We are beginning to understand Latin 
Americans when we realize that this is not 
the case with them. In the first place, an 
intellectual elite dominates all aspects of life. 
In the next place, with this elite, the con- 
cept is first and the material realization of 
the concept may be behind. When 
we have to reach a meeting of minds with 
them on some great program, such as the 
Alliance for Progress, we must establish first 
the ideology, the mystique, or we will not 
gain either understanding or support. We 
must confess that, despite notable and praise- 
worthy exceptions, we have not done this 
with the Alliance for Progress and hence its 
troubles south of the border. Further, it 
must be admitted that we have never con- 
vinced a large proportion of these same in- 
tellectuals that the culture and the Institu- 
tions of the United States hold anything of 
use for Latin America. 

This, I believe, is unfortunate for them as 
‘well as for us. When the basic tenets of the 
Western World are under strong and clever 
attack, it should be easy to show how much 
all Americans have in common and that, 
basically, their ideals and ours are similar 
despite differences in the development of 
institutions. We greatly need a closer and 
more coherent interchange of ideas between 
the people whose business is ideas in both 
Americas. 

This has been the purpose of the Inter- 
American Academy. Founded in 1959, “to 
foster better understanding and coopera- 
tion through cultural exchange between 
scholars, teachers, writers and leaders of the 
Western Hemisphere,” it has had an ex- 
tremely modest career despite the grandeur 
of its basic ideas and purposes. The reason 
has not been failure of its distinguished 
members to cooperate but primarily our 
failure to convince Americans north of the 
Rio Grande of the importance of its role 
and thus obtain financial support for pro- 
grams worthy of its distinguished member- 
ship. 

The following are the presently elected 
members: Francisco Aguilera, Chile; Ricardo 
Alfaro, Panama; German Arciniegas, Colom- 
bia; Rafael Arévalo Martinez, Guatamala; 
Jorge Basadre, Peru; Dantes Bellegarde, 
Haiti; Jaime Benitez, Puerto Rico; Justo 
Pastor Benitez, Paraguay; Marta Brunet, 
Chile; Benjamin Carrién, Ecuador; Alfonso 
Caso, Mexico; José Figueres, Costa Rica; 
Guillermo Francovich, Bolivia; Gilberto 
Freyre, Brazil; Rómulo Gallegos, Venezuela; 
Samuel Guy Inman, United States; Amanda 
Labarca, Chile; Sturgis E. Leavitt, United 
States; Muna Lee, United States; Roberto 
Levillier, Argentina; Alceu Amoroso Lima, 
Brazil; Archibald MacLeish, United States; 
Cecilia Mireles, Brazil; Arturo Morales Car- 
rién, Puerto Rico; Dana G. Munro, United 
States; Estuardo Núñez, Peru; Victoria 
Ocampo, Argentina; Alfredo Pareja Diezcan- 
seco, Ecuador; Eugenio Pereira Salas, Chile; 
Mariano Picón Salas, Venezuela; Raul Pre- 
bisch, Argentina; Jean Price-Mars, Haiti; 
J. Fred Rippy, United States; Luls Alberto 
Sanchez, Peru; Eduardo Santos, Colombia; 
Ernesto de la Torre Villar, Mexico; Jaime 
Torres Bodet, Mexico; Victor L. Urquidi, Mex- 
ico; Arturo Uslar Pietri, Venezuela; Erico 
Verissimo, Brazil; Arthur Whitaker, United 
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States; Irene A. Wright, United States; Gon- 
galo Zaldumbide, Ecuador; Silvio Zavala, 
Mexico; Alberto Zum Felde, Uruguay. 

The Journal, with this number, becomes 
the organ of the Inter-American Academy, 
convinced not only that its idea is sound but 
that it is only by such means that mutual 
understanding and cooperation can be at- 
tained by the peoples of the American na- 
tions. The select audience to which the 
Journal addresses itselfi—whose response to 
its efforts has been so encouraging—consti- 
tutes the moral and intellectual leadership 
of the Americas and will determine its future 
regardless of the temporary ascendancy of 
one political group or another. If, as I be- 
lieve, America will continue to be American 
and dominated by Americans, this leadership 
is the only group that can make possible 
the success of such noble attempts as the 
Alliance for Progress. If the ideal has not 
been perceived and accepted in the South, 
it is in great part because we of the North 
have not known how—nor to whom—to 
present its message. Ariel has never failed 
to respond to any spiritual appeal phrased in 
the language of eternal truth and addressed 
to the minds and hearts of men. Let us be 
worthy of our great, departed, Chief by 
showing that his vision is shared by thou- 
sands of lesser men in the North who under- 
stand and respect the position of the cultural 
leaders of the South. 


Soviet Conquest of the Free Nations of 
Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 27, 1964 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, 
probably the greatest tragedy of this 
century was the Soviet conquest of the 
smaller free nations of Europe that were 
caught in the sweep of Russian aggres- 
sion and for more than 20 years now 
have been under domination of that dic- 
tatorial power. 

One of these unfortunate nations was 
Estonia, a country that had known free- 
dom and the joy of independence for 22 
years. It was for that period a happy, 
prosperous land that enjoyed a thriving 
farm economy; a nation that took pride 
in its forests, fields and lakes; a nation 
with no great differences in wealth; a 
nation with a flourishing national cul- 
ture and strong ties with its Scandina- 
vian neighbors and other countries of 
the West. 

On February 24, 1960, Estonia fell 
under the heel of the Soviet aggressor. 

Within a few short months all had 
changed. The menace that loomed to 
the East became a foreboding presence. 
The oppressor ruthlessly forced Es- 
tonian life into the Soviet mold. Land 
was collectivized, the forests decimated, 
the fishing reserves were carelessly ex- 
ploited, trade was subjected to the prior 
demands of the Soviet economy, living 
standards sank, class differences became 
glaring. Deportations and summary 
executions accompanied the wiping out 
of cherished freedoms. 

The United States does not recognize 
the incorporation of free Estonia into 
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the Soviet Union. Its hopes and wishes 
are joined to those of the Estonians; its 
ideals are inextricably linked with theirs, 
which must not be forgotten on this 
day—the 46th anniversary of Estonian 
independence—or on any day through- 
out the year. 


Lithuanian Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 23, 1964 a mass meeting of 
Americans of Lithuanian descent, spon- 
sored by the Lithuanian parishes of St. 
Casimir’s Church and Our Lady of Vilna 
Church, together with 31 Lithuanian 
organizations was held at the Lithuani- 
an Naturalization and Social Club Audi- 
torium in Worcester, Mass., to com- 
memorate the 46th anniversary of the 
Declaration of Lithuanian Independence, 

At this meeting a resolution, in sub- 
stance pledging Lithuanian-Americans 
present to persevere in the pursuit of 
liberty for native Lithuanians, was unan- 
imously approved, and it was my par- 
ticular honor and privilege to address 
the assembly. 

At this point I would like to include 
the newspaper account of the meeting 
that appeared in the February 24, 1964, 
issue of the Worcester, Mass., Telegram, 
together with the resolution adopted, 
and I have also been requested to intro- 
duce the address I gave. 

The insertions follow: 

From the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, 

Feb. 24, 1964] 
LITHUANIANS Nore DATE or FREEDOM 

US. Representative HaroLD D. DONOHUE 
told Worcester area Lithuanlan-Americans 
last night that when the Soviet Union seizes 
a free nation as it seized Lithuania in 1940, 
“something of our own freedom is chipped 
away.“ 

Representative DONOHUE spoke at a Lith- 
uanian Independence Day celebration spon- 
sored by 31 Lithuanlan-American organiza- 
tions at the Lithuanian Naturalization 
Social Club last night. He reviewed the 22 
years of the Lithuanian Republic and con- 
demned the Soviet Union for having “snuffed 


-out the pure and shining light of freedom.” 


Other speakers included Holy Cross Prof. 
V. Andrius Mantautas, Richard J. Sarapas, 
and Anthony J. Miler. 

Taps was sounded in honor of the late 
President Kennedy and for Lithuanian heroes 
and martyrs. 

The program included choral singing by 
boys and girls of the Saturday Lithuanian 
classes of St. Casimirs and Our Lady of Vilna 
Churches and by the Lithuanian Art Lovers 
Circle under the direction of John Beinoris. 
Miss Jurate Garsys recited Lithuanian poetry. 
Folk dancing was performed by Lithuanian 
Boy and Girl Scouts. 

Anthony M. Seskevich and Pranas Stanelis 
were cochairmen. Rey. John J. Bakanas 
and Rt. Rev. Msgr. Constantine A. Vasys 
were honorary cochairmen. 
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SPEECH or CONGRESSMAN Hakop D. DONOHUE 
ON LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE, LITHUANIAN 
CLUB, WORCESTER, MASS., FEBRUARY 23, 1964 


As a friend and neighbor, as well as your 
Representative in the U.S: Congress, I feel 
honored and privileged to again join you 
in these annual ceremonies commemorating 
the birth of the Republic of Lithuania on 
February 16, 1918. That memorable day 
marked the end of over a hundred years of 
suffering by the Lithuanian people under 
à hostile foreign rule. 

For the next 22 years, until June 15, 1940, 
Lithuania was a free and self-governing coun- 
try. On this occasion, I think it most fitting 
that we remind ourselves and the world of 
some of the accomplishments of the Lithu- 
anian people in this comparatively short pe- 
riod. 


During these 22 years, the number of pri- 
mary schools was increased from 677 to 2,696. 
Over 100 high and secondary schools were 
constructed and more than 4,000 advanced 
students were enrolled in the University 
of Kaunas. 

Every city in Lithuania of more than 5,000 
inhabitants supported opera seasons and gave 
all who wished a chance to hear the world’s 
greatest operas and artists. Throughout the 
country there were special schools for music, 
art and the ballet. Industry and commerce 
reached heights never before attained in a 
country of such small population, which at 
the time was 3 million. Practically every- 
one with any ambition owned his own home 
or his own farm. 

In brief summary, this is the remarkable 
record of the people and the Government 
of Lithuania in the 22 years of their free- 
dom and independence. This is the period 
that we recall with pride and joy. 

However, that glorious record was sud- 
denly and cruelly terminated on June 15, 
1940, when the Soviet Union violated all 
of its treaty commitments with Lithuania 
and the Communist Red army-moved in to 
dominate the country and Its people. 

Sad though the memory of those fateful 
days may be, we do well to pause in the 
midst of our busy and peaceful lives to mark 
those days of infamy when the light of free- 
dom was so brutally extinguished in this 
great nation. 

There are many reasons why we, as free 
men and women, must not allow the fate of 
this country and its citizens to sink into the 
ocean of historic oblivion. 

First of all, they are our brothers. The 
acts of brutality to them are the acts of 
brutality to us, their brothers in the human 
Tace. When they are deprived of freedom 
and denied their basic human rights, some- 
thing of our own freedom is chipped away, 
and therefore must not escape the condem- 
nation of free men. 

It was not because of provocation; it was 
not because of the threat of force; it was 
not because of hostile soolal activity that 
caused the Soviet troops to move in. It 
was simply the action of the totalitarian 
bully who entered the sacred precincts of 
this country and snuffed out the pure and 
shining light of freedom which stood out in 
such bold contrast to their own government 
which suppresses the freedom of opinion and 
controls its people by secret police, terrorism, 
deportations and forced labor camps. 

The Soviet leaders have even moved to 
crush and eliminate religion itself by the 
suppression of clerical education, the harass- 
ment of individual priests and the embar- 
rassment and persecution of bishops. But 
notwithstanding this calculated oppression, 
it has not eliminated in the hearts of the 
Lithuanian people their devotion to God and 
His church, and their fidelity to religion 
burns more brightly than ever in their 
breasts. 

In these difficult and dangerous circum- 
stances, our hearts must be filled with ad- 
miration and affection for these brave peo- 
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ple who will not submit to the yoke of the 
conqueror. 

Let us then, on this anniversary, pledge 
to our brothers across the sea that their 
sufferings will not be in vain and their per- 
secution forgotten. 

That is why we must keep the case of 
Lithuania and other small nations before the 
bar of international public opinion. We 
must resist every effort to have it sidetracked 
and we must seize every practical opportu- 
nity to bring freedom back to their suffering 
people. 

With firmness, therefore, with devotion to 
their cause, with confidence in the ultimate 
triumph of right and justice, let us on this 
anniversary pledge that our efforts shall not 
lessen until Lithuania shall once again be 
numbered among the free nations of the 
world. 


Whereas the liberty of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia was forcibly violated and sup- 
pressed by Soviet Russia in June 1940 not- 
withstanding solemn treaties and agree- 
ments of nonagression; and 

Whereas the Lithuanian, Latvian, and 
Estonian people are strongly opposed to for- 
eign domination and are determined to re- 
store their freedom and sovereignty which 
they had rightly and deservedly enjoyed for 
many centuries in the past; and 

Whereas the U.S. Government on July 23, 
1940, condemned such aggression and re- 
fused to recognize Soviet occupation of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, and 

Whereas the Soviet Russia through her 
representatives in the United Nations and 
at other international forums has been pos- 
ing as the protector of all subjugated peo- 
ples, especially former colonies in Africa and 
Asia: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, Americans of Lithuan- 
ian origin or descent, reaffirm our adherence 
to American democratic principles of gov- 
ernment and pledge our support to our 
President and our Congress to achieve last- 
ing peace, freedom, and justice in the world; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Government of the 
United States take appropriate steps through 
the United Nations and other channels to 
stop the Soviet Russia's policy of colonial- 
ism in Eastern Europe and to force Soviet 
to conduct free elections in Lithuania, Lat- 
via, and Estonia under the United Nations 
supervision; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Government of the 
United States approve or indorse no agree- 
ments which would in any manner accede to 
the outgrowth of any past, present, or future 
Soviet aggressive action; and be it finally 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, to the Secretary of State, to the U.S. 
representative to the United Nations, to 
the U.S. Senators of Massachusetts, to the 
Representative of the Fourth Congressional 
District of Massachusetts and the press. 

PRAUAS STANELY, 
Committee Chairman. 
VIOLETA MATULEVIEUITE, 
Secretary. 


Ignoring of Cuba Brings Risks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 
OF NEW YORK ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 27, 1964 

Mr, DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, since 
January 1961, we have never had a policy 
on Cuba or the rest of Latin America. 
In yesterday's Daily News, Virginia 
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Prewett tells us of the risks involved be- 
cause of our appeasement of commu- 


The interesting news editorial follows: 
L.B.J, Faces Risky PATH on CUBA 
(By Virginia Prewett) 

With a decision on Cuban policy soon to be 
faced up to, President Johnson walks a high, 
dangerous path in foreign policy, with a tre- 
mendous precipice on each side, 

Cuba is the touchstone of our Latin Amer- 
ican policy. So long as the Communist satel- 
lite exists in the Caribbean, the bars to the 
Western Hemisphere are down. And if the 
United States does not soon rescue Latin 
America’s struggling democratic forces from 
inrushing waves of influence, we shall see 
two developments, 

First, France means to stage a comeback in 
Latin America, where it once enjoyed great 
cultural influence and considerable trade, It 
may seem that the worst effect of this come- 
back would be to make respectable in Latin 
America the De Gaulle attitude toward Red 
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But European authorities tell us that Gen- 
eral de Gaulle’s championship of Red China 
is only today’s jolt. Writing in Paris’ Le 
Figaro, the French Academician - Andre 
Francois-Poncet reports a growing fear that 
General de Gaulle will next establish an 
entente with East Germany. Francois- 
Poncet is a former French Ambassador to 
Bonn. a 

General de Gaulle has already-sent private 
emissaries into East Germany, says the writer. 
Beyond this, of course, lies the further jolt 
to the West—a De Gaulle move for the Allies 
to leave West Berlin—and, of course, for the 
United States to get out of Europe. 

As France rushes into part of the vacuum 
we have left by refusing to Support demo- 
cratic leadership in Latin America, the 
French will make respectable not only their 
policy on Red China, but this other change 
lurking beyond tomorrow. 

CONCERNS MEXICO 

The second development if we do nothing 
about Cuba concerns Mexico. In spite of all 
the cordiality at President Johnson’s recent 
meeting with Mexico's President Adolfo Lo- 
pez Mateos, the Mexican leader used the oc- 
casion to deal the United States a gratuitous 
stab, not in the back, but right in the front. 

This was President Lopez Mateos’ state- 
ment to the press that the Cuban problem 
ought to be settled in the United Nations, a 
pee) directly challenging U.S. policy on 

It was an uncalled for public jab in the 
midst of the handshaking and the Mexican 
leader did it as if it were the most natural 
thing in the world, 

If our present policy continues, Mexico's 
will not remain static. On the contrary, we 
may expect to see Mexico provide for Red 
China the same kind of effective bridgehead 
into the Latin American land mass that 
Mexico is today providing Red Cuba. 

If we do not stop this trend, this is in- 
evitable. Our complete paralysis in face of 
Moscow’s power thrust through Cuba in fact 
creates this inevitability, 


U.S. Customs Service 175th Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on Saturday evening last here at 
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the Sheraton-Park Hotel I had the great 

privilege and high honor of attending a 

splendid banquet marking the 175th an- 

niversary of the U.S. customs service, one 
of the historically great and dependable 
arms of our Government. The distin- 
guished Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Honorable Douglas Dillon, made a highly. 
interesting and pertinent address on this 
occasion and it is my pleasure, under the 
permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House, to in- 
clude with these remarks his speech on 
this important and interesting occasion. 

The speech follows: 

REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE DOUGLAS DILLON, 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, AT A DINNER 
MARKING THE 175TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
U.S. Customs Service, SHERATON-PAaRK 
HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C., SATURDAY, FEB- 
RUARY 22, 1964 
Mr. McIntyre, Members of Congress, Com- 

missioner Nichols, ladies, and gentlemen, it 

is a privilege to be among the guests at this 
gathering, which marks not only the birth- 
day of the father of our country but also the 
175th anniversary of the U.S. customs service. 

Legislation enacted by the 88th Congress 

calls on the American people to “observe this 

anniversary with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities,” and President Johnson has pro- 
claimed 1964 "U.S. Customs Year.” 

The customs service has for one and three- 
quarter centuries stood guard at our gates, 
and, as Franklin Roosevelt observed, Its his- 
tory embodies the history of both our do- 
mestic growth and our foreign relations.” 

If you customs officials think life is com- 
plicated today, just imagine what it must 
have been like 180 years ago; the States of 
New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut 
placed heavy imposts on such things as 
chickens, eggs, and feed. Connecticut wood 
was measured; cabbages and turnips were 
appraised. Duty had to be paid on virtually 
everything shipped between the States. 

It wasn't until 1789 that this chaotic state 
of affairs was corrected, when the new Con- 
stitution gave the Federal Government the 
muscle it needed to, “lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises [adding that] 
all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uni- 
form throughout the United States.” 

In the early days, customs receipts pro- 
vided the bulk of our Nation’s revenues. 
Two million dollars of the total of 244 mil- 
lion collected in the year 1789 came from 
customs duties. That $2 million compares 
with customs collections last year of almost 
$1% billion. It is impressive to note in 
passing that despite the continued Increase 
in collections, the actual cost of collecting 
a dollar of customs revenues has dropped 
over the past 17 years by an astonishing 29 
percent, I think this simple statistic is elo- 
quent tribute to the efficiency, dedication, 
and energy of the men and women in the 
customs service, a service which has some 
very distinguished alumni: 

Many of you will recall that Nathaniel 
Hawthorne was once a measurer in the Bos- 
ton Customhouse, at an annual salary of 
$1,500. He later became surveyor of cus- 
toms, and it is said that during his tour of 
duty he came upon old records that inspired 
him to write his famous novel, “The Scarlet 
Letter.“ The service in those days evidently 
didn't have anything approaching the thor- 
ough training programs it has today. At 
one point Hawthorne wrote his friend Long- 
fellow that he didn't believe he would have 
any difficulty fulfilling his duties “since, I 
don't know what they are.” 

Herman Melville, author of “Moby Dick,” 
was an inspector in the New York Custom- 
house for 20 years, where he was paid the 
sum of $4 a day. The same rate of pay was 
earned by the famous poet, Edward Arling- 
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ton Robinson, who worked as a special agent 
at the port of New York. 

I wonder how many of the 9,000 men and 
women currently in the service are at work 
on manuscripts that will one day become 
literary classics, or at least dramatic tele- 
vision or movie scripts? 

Certainly you have the material at hand. 
Take the work of the customs agency serv- 
ice, for example—the enforcement arm of the 
Bureau that wages an around-the-clock 
campaign against smuggling. Nowadays, 
plainclothes, special agents can and do make 
use of the very latest investigatory and sur- 
veillance aids. 

At John F. Kennedy Airport in New York, 
for instance, closed circuit television cameras 
permit behind-the-scenes agents to observe 
passengers’ movements on a TV screen. Any- 
one attempting to edge a small parcel along 
the floor with his foot, or attempting to pass 
a package to a bystander is readily detected. 

But even with this kind of equipment, in- 
spectors have to develop what amounts to 
a sixth sense to spot the incoming traveler 
who may be attempting to smuggle some- 
thing into the country. Not long ago, this 
sixth sense led an alert inspector to order a 
thorough search of a man and wife and their 
8-month-old infant who were re from 
a trip to Mexico. The search eventually un- 
covered a quantity of marijuana—neatly 
concealed in the baby’s diaper. 

Diapers are by no means the only hiding 
places used by would-be smugglers which 
must be ferreted out by our well-trained 
inspectors. Smugglers have utilized hat- 
bands, coat linings, automobile panels, hol- 
lowed-out heels—and even a piece of salami, 
One hapless traveler made the mistake of 
attempting to secrete a $475 gold pin in a 
piece of salami, evidently unaware of the 
restrictions placed on the imports of proc- 
essed meats. The salami was confiscated as 
a matter of routine, its gold filling quickly 
detected. . 

Narcotics smuggling alone represents a 
major task for our customs inspectors. 
Seizures and arrests of narcotics and other 
smugglers are constantly being made along 
the borders of the United States. In fiscal 
1963 there were in all 6,855 seizures made, 
valued at over $24 million. 

Too few Americans are fully aware of the 
dangers involved in this regular work of 
customs inspectors. Since 1900, 42 customs 
officers haye been killed in the line of duty 
by violators of customs laws or by accident 
while on duty, 49 others have been seriously 
wounded or injured by violators, and 68 
have been seriously injured on duty. In 
this same period, some 95 smugglers are 
known to have been killed in gun battles 
with customs enforcement officers. 

Inside, in the customs laboratories, and 
out front—where it meets the traveling pub- 
lic—the customs service has been steadily 
at work improving and streamlining its sery- 
ice. Introduction of oral baggage declara- 
tion at all airports in the United States has 
greatly speeded customs formalities. At Ken- 
nedy Airport in New York, the average time 
it now takes for travelers is 4 minutes 
per person—a record hard to match any- 
where in the world, especially in view of the 
fact that an average of 4,000 persons arrive 
there daily. 

Impressive, too, is the fact that despite 
a greatly increased volume of business since 
the war, the number of customs employees 
is now somewhat less than it was 25 years 
ago. There were about 10,000 in the cus- 
toms service in 1939, and there are about 
9,000 in the service now, efficiently handling 
such increases in business as these: 

(1) US. imports in 1939 were valued at 
$2.1 billion. In 1963 they reached $16.5 
billion—an eightfold increase. 

(2) Customs collections in 1939 totaled 
$350.4 million. In 1963 they came to almost 
$13% billion—a fivefold increase, 
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(3) Consumption entries filed in 1939 
were 514,000. Im 1963 they were 1,528,000— 
a threefold increase. And all of this, re- 
member, with 10 percent fewer personnel. 

In the face of this ever growing workload, 
your determination to continue seeking ways 
to improve your service to the traveling pub- 
lic, and to the international business com- 
munity, is to be commended. After 175 
years, you're not resting on your oars. Your 
efforts have been instrumental in furthering 
the administration's policy of encouraging 
foreign travel to the United States by speed- 
Ing up customs procedures, by encouraging 
facelifting of facilities at our various ports 
and, above all, by greeting visitors to our 
shores with courteous, efficient personnel— 
our dockside dispensers of good will. 

It is a source of real satisfaction to those 
of us in the Treasury Department to salute 
Customs employees on their 175th Birthday. 
To Assistant Secrefary Reed, to Commis- 
sioner Nichols, and to all of you, I say for 
all of us in the Department—congratula- 
tions on a job well done. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not Inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gresstonal Directory. No sale shall be made 
apr (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


Proposed Quality Stabilization Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 28, 1964 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, many 
times in recent months I have had oc- 
casion to speak out on the nature of the 
propaganda campaign being waged 
against the quality stabilization bill. I 
have pointed out that the antiquality 
stabilization forces are sparing no ex- 
pense in their effort to blur the funda- 
mental issues involved in this quality 
stabilization fight. 

Now evidence has been brought to my 
attention which bears out the fact that 
those special interest merchandisers who 
benefit from the present chaos of the 
American retail market are engineering a 
high-priced, high-pressure campaign to 
defeat quality stabilization. 

According to Discount Store News, 
a trade journal, these special interest 
opponents—primarily discount house op- 
erators conducting their campaign un- 
der the name of “The Committee for 
Competitive Prices“ last October raised 
a war chest in the amount of $125,000 
to kill the quality stabilization bill. 
The trade newspaper said that assess- 
ments were made in the amount of 
$6,000 per member. The size of this 
war chest obviously refiects fear of qual- 
ity stabilization and of the genuinely 
competitive conditions that this legisla- 
tion would produce in our retail market 
place. 

Backing up this report by Discount 
Store News, a document was circulated 
on February 14, 1964, regarding the prop- 
aganda efforts of the so-called Committee 
for Competitive Prices among members 
of the so-called low margin retail 
industry. 

It would be worthwhile for certain 
critics of quality stabilization—notably 
some newspaper editorial writers—to fa- 
miliarize themselves with what this docu- 
ment reveals about the operations of 
the propaganda organization working 
against this legislation. 

The document clearly demonstrates 
that what some people had mistakenly 
believed to be a genuine grassroots op- 
position to quality stabilization is noth- 
ing of the sort. As a matter of fact, 
the Committee for Competitive Prices re- 
port openly boasts of the propaganda 
techniques employed to simulate a grass- 
roots movement. 

Here it is, for all to read and digest, 
a case study in how a special interest 
pressure group is attempting to mani- 
pulate congressional and public attitudes 
toward a particular piece of legislation 
by means of high-pressure propaganda. 
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Let me cite an example contained in 
one section of this report. Several 
weeks ago I addressed the Senate re- 
garding a purported fact sheet being 
circulated by half a dozen New York 
area professors concerning the quality 
stabilization bill. This fact sheet was 
highly critical of the bill, and I observed 
at the time that it appeared to follow, 
line-for-line, the propaganda being put 
forth by antiquality stabilization spokes- 
men. Let, on its surface, the professors’ 
fact sheet seemed innocent enough, 
merely the spontaneous work of a group 
of economists who wanted to make their 
opinions known on an important eco- 
nomic issue. 

But now, as the report of the Commit- 
tee for Competitive Prices indicates, op- 
ponents of quality stabilization have 
conducted a special prominent citizens 
campaign to recruit well-known figures 
in their fight to defeat the bill. And 
the fact sheet distributed by the eco- 
nomics professors appears to be a key 
part of this campaign. The report 
boasts of the meticulous job in this 
propaganda area. The question re- 
mains, of course—and an answer is 
strongly implied within the report—as 
to who subsidized and paid for distribu- 
tion of the professors’ fact sheet? 

As the Committee for Competitive 
Prices itself points out in a November 
12 letter to retailers, and I quote: 

It costs dollars and cents to plan and 
write material, print it, and mail it. 

It costs dollars and cents to call upon the 
knowledge of experts in order to reach the 
public, the press, the key organizations, the 
effective journals of opinion. 


Clearly, the activities of the Commit- 
tee for Competitive Prices are relevant 
to the overall quality stabilization issue. 
For this reason I ask that three docu- 
ments circulated under the committee 
letterhead—two letters and the February 
14 report to retailers—be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

The principle raised by these docu- 
ments seems to me to be clear: Is the 
Congress to be permitted to consider 
legislation on its merits or is the legis- 
lative process to become a pawn of the 
highest propaganda bidder? 

The special interest opponents of qual- 
ity stabilization obviously believe that 
dollars and cents is the criterion by which 
the public and the Congress is to meas- 
ure the worth of legislation. They are 
wrong in this belief—and it remains for 
the Congress to prove them wrong by 
enactment of the quality stabilization 
bill into law. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randums and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

FEBRUARY 14, 1964. 
To: Low margin retail industry. 
From: The Committee for Competitive Prices. 

We would like to bring you up to date on 
the ectivities of the highly intensive educa- 


tional campaign conducted by this commit- 
tee in opposition to the Quality Stabilization 
Act. You will recall that this was 
organized on October 1. Since then, printed 
materials, press information, consumer ed- 
ucation tools and legislative liaison have all 
been part of an all-out effort to acquaint 
the public and members of Congress with the 
facts about this bill. 

Following are highlights of the commit- 
tee’s work: 7 

1. Consumer leafiet: Printing of a con- 
sumer leafiet condensing the economic facts 
of the Quality Stabilization Act for distribu- 
tion through retail stores, consumer orga- 
nizations, welfare groups, and other public 
blocks. To date, requests have been received 
for approximately 2,400,000 leaflets, Many 
of our committee members stores have pro- 
vided the principal channel of distribution. 
Large quantities have also been ordered by 
labor unions, civil service groups, and others 
directly concerned with a possible increase 
in the cost of living. You will also be in- 
terested in knowing that the leaflets have 
inspired considerable consumer mail direct- 
ed to the committee (in which case, the let- 
ters have been forwarded to Congress) or sent 
to specific Representatives and Senators. 

2. Retail action guide: A retail action 
guide was prepared for all stores in the dis- 
count field. The guide provided ways and 
means of bringing the Quality Stabilization 
Act to the public’s attention and we are 
pleased to report that many large chains 
and independent stores have used the outline 
to good advantage. Many have been in 
touch with the committee to report on the 
progress of their local efforts. Where such 
efforts inspired consumer mail, these letters 
have been placed on the desks of appropri- 
ate U.S. Federal Government members. A 
good deal of this groundwork was made pos- 
sible by a helpful portion of trade publicity 
from Discount Merchandiser and Discount 
Store News. 

3. Press information kit: Over 600 news- 
paper editors (business and editorial page 
writers) received a prers information back- 
ground kit complete with all the facts neces- 
sary to tell the story on the Quality Stabili- 
zation Act, There were over seven business 
feature stories in each kit, prepared in the 
light of specific economic points of view. As 
a result of this press information campaign, 
nbn possi: have been consistently running 

usiness articles and editorials in 
to the bill. ga: 

4, Prominent citizens: In response to the 
meticulous job done in bringing the Quality 
Stabilization Act facts to the attention of 
influential American leaders, several promi- 
nent citizens undertook to send letters over 
their personal signatures to prominent econ- 
omists, jurists, educators, artists, and labor 
leaders, Each letter contained background 
material on the Quality Stabilization Act and 
& request for signed endorsements of an anti- 
Quality Stabilization Act position. These 
letters were initiated by: 

a. Dr. Arthur Larson, director of the World 
Rule of Law Center at Duke University, and 
Director of the U.S. Information Agency un- 
der President Eisenhower; 

b. Dr. Arthur Flemming, president of the 
University of Oregon; and 

o. Dr. Roy Blough, professor of interna- 
tional business, Graduate School of Business, 
Columbia University; Dr. Arthur R. Burns, 
professor of economics, Columbia University; 
Dr. Charles H. Hession, professor of eco- 
nomics, Brooklyn College; Dr. Charles Hoff- 
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man, acting chairman, economics depart- 
ment, State University of New York; Dr. 
Henry H. Villard, chairman of the economics 
department, City College of New York; and 
Dr. Harold L. Wattel, chairman, division of 
business, Hofstra College. 

The response to these letters has been re- 
warding, indicating that there is strong op- 
position to the Quality Stabilization Act from 
prominent Americans aware of the implica- 
tions of so-called fair trade legislation. We 
are attaching to this report the names of 
the respondees to these letters. The signa- 
tures and the statements are now being 
transmitted to members of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee and to members of the 
House Rules Committee. 

Your committee is continuing to provide 
the press and the public with requested ma- 
terials on this conceivably dangerous leg- 
islati us since it so seriously 
threatens competition and the possibilities 
of increased prices. With your financial as- 
sistance, we can continue to keep the com- 
munity alerted until the bill is finally re- 
solved—hopefully by defeat. Thus far, we 
know that our work is bearing fruit. Letters 
received from key Congressmen and Sena- 
tors indicate a growing awareness and op- 
position. Perhaps the most significant of 
these is a letter from Senator Warren G. 
Macnuson, chairman, Senate Commerce 
Committee, dated December 30, 1963, The 
final sentence in Senator Macnuson’s letter 
reads: 

“For your information, there have been 
similar bilis introduced almost annually for 
the last 10 years, but the Committee on 
Commerce has not reported any one of them 
favorably.” 

It is our educated guess that the Senator 
feels the chances of this bill coming out 
of committee with a favorable recommenda- 
tion are slim. However, there are no guaran- 
tees and congressional sympathies waver, 
depending upon public reaction. We do be- 
lieve that the sands have shifted in our 
direction because of the thorough and ef- 
fective way in which we have conducted this 


program. 

A financial on the Committee for 
Competitive Prices’ income and disburse- 
ments for the period October 15, 1963, to 
January 31, 1964, is being sent with this re- 
port to all contributing members. 

In order to continue our efforts, we need 
additional funds. If you have not as yet 
made your contribution, would you please 
send it to: Committee for Competitive Prices, 
Attention: Harold Gottfried, New York, N.Y. 


COMMITTEE For COMPETITIVE PRICES, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dran FELLOW RETAILER: You know, of 
course, that the so-called quality stabiliza- 
tion bill, authorizing manufacturers to es- 
tablish resale prices on brand items, is a 
serious threat to the operation of your busi- 
ness. 

What you may not realize is that this bill 
is moving along in Congress with dangerous 
speed. Unless you move fast and hard 
against it, it may be enacted this year. 

The House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce has already approved it. 
The bili is now in the House Rules Commit- 
tee. 

If the Rules Committee permits it to go to 
the House floor for a vote, the bill stands a 
good chance of passing. Remember that 
special interests have been pressing for this 
legislation for many years. Plenty of votes 
are already lined up for it. 

Then here’s what you can expect: (1) 
Your suppliers will set your selling prices; 
(2) the weakest stores in your area—with the 
highest operating costs—will be able to sell 
at the same prices as you do. 

This bill is directly aimed at discount and 
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low margin operations; at you. If it passes, 
say goodbye to running your own business 
your own way. 

Enclosed are seven ideas that will help 
you stop the so-called Quality Stabilization 
Act. 


Use them. Your business is worth sav- 


Sincerely yours, 
COMMITTEE FOR COMPETITIVE PRICES, 
MARTIN CHASE. 
MEMORANDUM 
To: All retailers. 
From: The Committee for Competitive 
Prices. 

Date: November 12, 1963. 

The tools needed to fight the Quality Sta- 
bilization Act take money. 

It costs dollars and cents to plan and write 
material, print it and mail it. 

It costs dollars and cents to call upon the 
knowledge of experts in order to reach the 
public, the press, the key organizations, the 
effective journals of opinion. 

It costs dollars and cents to save your 
business, 

Make no mistake. Unless a strong voice is 
raised against the Quality Stabilization Act, 
there is a better than even chance that it 
will pass. Then what? 

If you haven't already done so, send your 
check immediately to: Mr. Harold Gottfried, 
on Mills, 111 Eighth Avenue, New York, 

Please make your check payable to the 
Committee for Competitive Prices. 


Hon. Frances P. Bolton 


SPEECH 


HON. HOMER E. ABELE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 27,1964 


Mr, ABELE. Mr. Speaker, We Ohioans 
have given many outstanding holders of 
public office to our Nation. Certainly the 
name of Congresswoman Frances P, BOL- 
TON could well be added to that list of dis- 
tinguished patriots. It was just 24 years 
ago today that she took her place on 
the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives. The people of her Ohio district 
had elected her to succeed her late il- 
lustrious husband, Chester C. Bolton. 
She has devoted every moment since in 
service to her country. As ranking Re- 
publican member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, her responsibility has 
been great. She has welcomed that 
responsibility and discharged her duties 
most efficiently. No one has a greater 
compassion toward all humanity. Her 
work in the field of health has contrib- 
uted toward the achievement of new 
goals in that field. Her work in inter- 
national conferences, both here and 
abroad, has been of great aid in our 
diplomatic relations with the nations of 
the world. The love and respect that 
the people of her district have for her 
is well established. They have, by ever- 
increasing majorities, returned her 12 
times to this body. Our Nation has 
known no more devoted public servant. 
— 5 indeed an honor to serve at her 
side. 
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President Johnson Addresses Immigration 
Leader—Ahepa Supreme President 
Plumides Represents American Hel- 
lenes at Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24,1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent I insert in the 
Record an article containing the text of 
President Johnson’s statement on im- 
migration legislation on January 13, 
1964, at the White House. 

I wish to include also an article con- 
cerning the participation in this con- 
ference of John G: Plumides, supreme 
president of the Order of Ahepa. 

Both these articles appeared in the 


January-February 1964 issue of the 
Ahepan. 

The articles follow: 
PRESIDENT LYNDON B. JOHNSON ADDRESSES 


IMMIGRATION LEADERS 

President Johnson gave a rousing send-off 
to the Senate hearings on immigration legis- 
lation on January 13 at the White House. 
Several members of the Senate and House 
Judiciary Committees were present, including 
Senator James O, EasTLAND, Democrat, of 
Mississippi, chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee; Senator Pumir A. Hart, Demo- 
crat, of Michigan; Senator KENNETH B. KEAT- 
ing, Republican, of New York; and Congress- 
man MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, Democrat, of Ohio, 
chairman of the House Subcommittee on 
Immigration and Nationality, on whom the 
President called for remarks. Also present 
were the Commissioner of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, Mr. Raymond F. 
Farrell, and Mr. Abba P. Schwartz, Adminis- 
trator of the Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs, as well as a number of officials of 
the State and Justice Departments. 

Some 50 leaders of national religious, la- 
bor, civic, and nationality organizations at- 
tended the meeting. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON'S ADDRESS 

President Johnson addressed the confer- 
ence as follows: 

“We have met for the purpose of pointing 
up the fact that we have very serious prob- 
lems in trying to get a fair immigration law. 
There is now before the Congress a bill that, 
I hope, can be supported by a majority of the 
Members of the Congress. This bill applies 
new tests and new standards which we believe 
are reasonable and fair and right. 

“I refer specifically to: What is the training 
and qualification of the immigrant who seeks 
admission? What Kind of a citizen would he 
make if he were admitted? What is his rela- 
tionship to persons in the United States? 
And what is the time of his application? 
These are rules that are full of common- 
sense, common decency, which operate for 
the common good. 

“That is why in my state of the Union 
message last Wednesday I said that I hoped, 
that in establishing preferences, a nation 
that was really built by immigrants, immi- 
grants from all lands, that we could ask those 
who seek to immigrate now: What can you do 
for our country? But we ought to never ask 
In what country were you born?’ 

“President Roosevelt and President Tru- 
man and President Eisenhower and President 
Kennedy have all asked for a revision in the 
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present statute. The present statute has 
overtones of discrimination. President Tru- 
man said that the idea behind discrimination 
was, to put it boldly, that English or Irish 
names were better and better citizens than 
Americans with Itallan or Greek or Polish 
names. And such a concept is utterly un- 
worthy of our tradition and our ideals. 

“Now each of us and all of us are descend- 
ed from immigrants. I hope we would ask 
ourselves this question: How would we feel, 
if we were put in the other fellow's place? 
Maybe by doing that and engaging in a little 
introspection for a time we would find it a 
good feeling to apply the Golden Rule and do 
unto others as we would have them do unto 
us. 

“GREEK QUOTA ONLY 398 


“Great Britain has a quota of 65,000. It 
uses less than half of that quota. Germany 
has a quota of 25,000, which it never fills. 
Italy has a quota of 5,645 but it has a current 
backlog of almost 300,000. Greece has a 
quota of only 398 but it has a current back- 
log of over 100,000. So I think that the im- 
migration statutes require very special ex- 
amination. : 

“I would hope that we would do noth- 
ing hasty and makeshift, but I hope that we 
would apply the tests that I have outlined 
and the standards that I have suggest- 
ed. * * * These objective stands, I believe, 
would serve the national interest and I would 
hope that the Congress at this session would 
find that a majority of its Members could 
follow this path. 

“I want to thank each of you for com- 
ing here this morning. I want to ask you 
to dedicate such time and effort and your 
talents as it may be possible to helping us 
reason together and achieve the standards 
that history will record as being fair and just 
and that we, ourselves, can be proud that 
we played a part in helping to achieve. I 
particularly thank the Members of the Con- 
gress who have come here this morning and 
who hear many conflicting viewpoints, but 
who I believe all were elected on a platform 
of doing what they believed to be right 
and who, I am confident, when the chips 
are down will see that fair and just legisla- 
tion is written, that if they use it to apply 
to themselves they would feel they had had 
at least a fair shake.” 

AHEPA SUPREME PRESIDENT PLUMIDES REPRE- 
SENTS AMERICAN HELLENES AT IMMIGRATION 
CONFERENCE WITH PRESIDENT JOHNSON 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—Ahepa Supreme Presi- 

dent John G. Plumides attended a special 

White House Conference on Immigration on 

Monday, January 13, at 10:30 a.m., at the in- 

vitation of President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

Mr. Plumides was invited as the only rep- 
resentative of all Americans of Hellenic de- 
scent to the conference which heard President 
Johnson express his strong views on the in- 
equities of our present laws on immigration. 

“President Johnson is very much concerned 
about this country’s present immigration 
laws, and is strongly in favor of their imme- 
diate revision,” President Plumides stated: 
“At the White House meeting, which was at- 
tended by about 40 national leaders of labor, 
ethnic, and social groups, he spoke at length 
with reference to the Greek quota.” 

The Ahepa supreme president explained 
that President Johnson stated that the 
Greek immigration quota is oversubscribed 
by some 100,000 at the present time, and 
that the President also compared the 
Greek and Italian quotas with German and 
British quotas. “President Johnson made it 
very clear that he will insist to Congress that 
the Greek immigration quota be increased, 
through revision of the law, and that there 
should no longer be any disparagement in 
such quotas between such countries as 
Greece, Italy, Germany, and England. The 
conference with the President lasted for 
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about 35 minutes, and everyone present was 

greatly impressed with the President's strong 

feelings and sincerity on the immigration 

question," President Plumides concluded. 
COSPONSORS 

Cosponsors of the new Senate bill on immi- 
gration, as well as members of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee, were also present. The 
Ahepa supreme president reported that Sena- 
tors PHILIP Hart, of Michigan, and KENNETH 
B. KeartnG, of New York, addressed the con- 
ference, speaking favorably on the bill. Dur- 
ing the course of the meeting, President 
Johnson reminded his audience that former 
President Truman had also previously point- 
ed out the present inequities in immigration 
laws as applying to Greece and Italy, in com- 
parison with the quotas for England and Ger- 
many. 

In a short personal conversation with Pres- 
ident Plumides before the opening of the 
meeting, President Johnson said that he was 
very familiar with the Order of Ahepa, and 
with its work in this country, as well as in 
Greece, and Canada. President Plumides also 
spoke with Senator Epwarp M. KENNEDY, of 
Massachusetts, brother of the late President 
Kennedy, and Senator KENNEDY his 
personal hope that the new immigration bill 
would be passed during the present session 
of Congress. The Ahepa supreme president 
expressed his pleasure in being invited by 
President Johnson to attend as the repre- 
sentative of Americans of Hellenic descent, 
and affirmed that the Order of Ahepa would 
continue to support and spearhead all efforts 
aimed at the revision of present immigration 
laws. 


Telegram 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 27, 1964 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to unanimous consent for insertion in 
the Appendix of the (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, I set forth a telegram to the 
President of the United States from 
Merton Glover, president of the South 
Dakota Stockgrowers Association: 

The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The beef import 

nt announced on Monday, February 


permitting imports 
country has ever experienced would be dis- 
astrous to the cattle industry of South 
Dakota. 

The cattle industry in South Dakota gen- 
erates the greatest income, employment, in- 
vestment, and source of urban mainstreet 
commerce of any industry in South Dakota. 

The import agreement reached with Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand for the years 1964, 
1965, and 1966, will cripple the cattle indus- 
try and economy of South Dakota. 

We have appeared before the Trade In- 
formation Committee and the Tariff Commis- 
sion discussing the impact of imports on 
South Dakota and have asked to be heard 
in April for the hearings authorized by the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

We are certain the agreement announced 
will financially ruin a large number of the 
cattle operators in South Dakota and will 
further prevent any expansion of the cattle 
industry in South Dakota. 

We ask this agreement be cancelled by 
you until such time as hearings asked for 
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by the Senate Finance Committee can be 
completed and the total beef import prob- 
lem be examined. 

The. serious jeopardy the agreement with 
Australia and New Zealand places our people 
and cattle operations requires me to urge 
you to give this request your personal and 
immediate attention. 

ra yam spe GLOVER, 
esident, South Dakota Stock 
4 i ockgrowers 
PORCUPINE, 8. DAK. 


Statement of John P. Roche, President of 
American Iron & Steel Institute, to the 
U.S. Tariff Commission and Trade 
Information Committee, Washington, 
D.C., February 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am submitting for the REC- 
orp, the excellent statement of John P. 
Roche, president of American Iron & 
Steel Institute, to the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission and Trade Information Com- 
ae Washington, D.C., February 
JOHN P, ROCHE, TESTIMONY BEFORE THE US. 

TARIFF COMMISSION, FEBRUARY 18, 1964, 

AND TRADE INFORMATION COMMITTEE, FEB- 

RUARY 19, 1964 


My name is John P. Roche and I am presi- 
dent of American Iron & Steel Institute. 
The institute is a nonprofit trade association 
consisting of 87 member companies. The 
steel industry is truly one of America’s basic 
industries. It employs more than 500,000 
persons in about 275 companies in 300 com- 
munities in 37 States. Eighty-five of those 
companies make raw steel required to manu- 
facture their finished products; the re- 
mainder are engaged in the further process- 
ing of semifinished steel produced by others. 
The industry spends more than $6 Dillion 
annually for the many hundreds of mate- 
rials, services, and supplies it consumes, It 
currently generates revenues of about $15 
billion a year. It is the basic material used 
in manufacturing industries accounting for 
about one-third of total manufacturing em- 
ployment in the United States. 


Both the labor and capital facilities used 


in the steel industry are highly specific to 


steel production; that is, neither resource 
can be easily or quickly absorbed in other 
sectors of the economy if it happens to be 
displaced by imported steel. More impor- 
tantly perhaps, steel or steel products con- 
stitute the economic mainstay of a substan- 
tial number of local communities. 

In 1963, the industry produced 109.3 mil- 
lion tons of ingots and steel for castings. 
While that was an improvement over the 
less-than-100-million-ton annual figures of 
the previous 5 years, it was well below the 
117-million-ton record of 1955 and was also 
cork the levels reached in 1953, 1956, and 

Steel is a vibrant and energetic industry 
in order to 


and broad. It has its problems and is mak- 
ing significant headway in solving many of 
them. Of these, none is more important or 
more pressing than the decline of our share 
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in world steel trade through the reduction 
of exports and the fast rise in the tonnage 
of foreign steel moving into this country, 

This adverse development in international 
trade was a matter or grave concern to the 
steel Industry in 1962 when the American 
Iron & Steel Institute adopted a resolution 
on the subject of free trade which says in 
part: “We belicve in and subscribe to the 
objective of a free and growing two-way in- 
ternational trade for this country. No in- 
dustrial nation like the United States can 
have any other objective in its own best eco- 
nomic and pulitical Interest.” 

The United States is no longer a net steel 

It was a substantial steel exporter 
through 1957 but in the period 1958-62, U.S. 
exports of steel mill products were reduced 
to little more than half the volume of the 
1953-57 period or to only 6 percent of world 
trade compared to about 15 percent in the 
earlier period. Meanwhile, imports of steel 
products into the United States nearly 
tripled. They rose to 9 percent of world im- 
ports, against 4 percent in the 1953-57 pe- 
riod. And the U.S. foreign trade balance in 
steel shifted from an annual export surplus 
of 3 to 4 million tons to an import surplus 
of equal amount in 1963. 

World trade in steelmill products has been 
increasing and reached 44 to 45 million tons 
in recent years, nearly triple the 1950 vol- 
ume, But U.S. exports have stagnated at 
about 2 million tons, while U.S. imports have 
risen rapidly to a level of about 5% million 
tons in 1963. The 5.5 million tons displaced 
40,000 steelworkers and a payroll of more 
than $300 million. But this is history. 


The American steel industry is determined 
to recapture the markets which it has lost 
in this country and to become a significant 
factor once again in the export market. But 
we cannot accomplish either objective with- 
out some consideration from the Govern- 
ment. There may have been a time when 
we could haye won this battle without re- 
gard to the hurdles established by other 
governments—but not any more. Here are 
a few of the reasons why: 

1. The increasing trend toward self-suf- 
ficiency in steel on the part of countries that 
formerly imported their requirements. Steel 
mills appear to be regarded by many as a 
symbol of national prestige. Even when in- 
stallation of a steel mill is clearly uneco- 
nomic in the short run and quite possibly 
uneconomic in the long run, political con- 
siderations have often led to a decision to 
use scarce resources to build steel mills rath- 
er than alternative kinds of facilities. Thus, 
countries such as Venezuela, Peru, Argen- 
tina, Hong Kong, Taiwan, and the Republic 
of the Congo, which formerly constituted 
markets for exports, are now supplying much 
of their own steel needs, and in some cases 
are eyen exporting small surpluses. 

2. Except. for the United States, major 
steel exporting countries have traditionally 
maintained a two-price system in which 
home market customers are forced to sub- 
sidize export sales at dumping prices, This 
situation has, of course, been aggravated in 
recent years by the existence of substantial 
excess capacity in the major steel producing 
countries, which tends to increase the pres- 
sure for expansion of export markets. 

3. The rapid trend toward parity of tech- 
nology and facilities among major world 
steel producers, hence a narrowing in the 
historic American advantage in product 
quality and productive- efficiency. Much of 
this has been a direct result of U.S. foreign 
economic and technical assistance. 

4. The low absolute and relative level of 
U.S. tariff rates on steel products and the 
absence of nontariff trade barriers in the 
United States in contrast to their continued 
existence abroad. 

This perhaps is an opportune time to men- 
tion briefly antidumping and national pref- 
erence legislation. 
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Antidumping legislation: Article VI of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade con- 
demns dumping. I believe that the nego- 
tiators should urge that all countries should 
provide effective means of preventing this 
unfair and disruptive trade practice and 
that no concessions should be made which 
would weaken this principle. 

National preference legislation: The Fed- 
eral Buy American Act of March 2, 1933, is a 
statutory enactment in full force and effect 
under GATT as “existing legislation.” The 
negotiators from foreign countries may con- 
tend that the United States should agree 
to relax the terms of the American act. Our 
negotiators should realize that other coun- 
tries have national preference policies, for- 
mal or informal, and therefore, should make 
no concessions. This subject is covered fully 
in exhibit D of our brief. 

U.S. rates of duty on steel mill products 
are among the lowest of all U.S. rates on in- 
dustrial goods. For example, a comparison 
of 1961 U.S. tariff rates on industrial goods 
shows that steel products carry ad valorem 
duty rates averaging about 6 percent. That 
is lower than any other major product group 
except inorganic chemicals, agricultural 
machinery, and fertilizers. Steel tariff rates 
are from one-half to one-third of those of 
other industrial imports. 

Moreover, in steel trade, our tariff rates are 
clearly lower than those of our major com- 
petitors. They rank with the lowest averages 
of duties on steel products’ among the nations 
of the world. 

At the same time, it is to be borne in mind 
that there is a significant difference in the 
base on which duties are assessed abroad as 
compared with the United States. The ad 
valorem duties of the principal foreign coun- 
tries are imposed on a cost, insurance, and 
freight value, whereas in the case of the 
United States the duties are based on the 
free on board value at the foreign point of 
shipment. A recent study by the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development shows that 
this difference in procedure means that coun- 
tries which levy on a cost, insurance, and 
freight basis obtain an average of 10 percent 
increase in their effective tariff protection 
compared to the United States. 

On top of all this, the inherent disad- 
vantage of the United States vis-a-vis the 
ECSC is being further compounded by the 
recent more of the high authority authoriz- 


ing an increase in steel tariff rates which 


became effective on February 15. France has 
already raised its duties and the other coun- 
tries are expected to follow suit in line with 
their traditional policy of protecting the 
producers of their basic commodities. 

With respect to nontariff barriers, there 
are a number of practices in various coun- 
tries which tend either to limit thelr imports 
or to expand their exports to the detriment of 
the U.S. competitive position in world mar- 
kets. These include transactions taxes 
and import equalization taxes, surcharges in 
addition to tariff rates, import licensing and 
quotas, foreign exchange controls, customs 
formalities, and exclusive supplier agree- 
ments, and the fact that some market prac- 
tices prohibited by law in the United States 
are often condoned in some foreign countries. 

While the incidence of these barriers varies 
widely from country to country, tho indus- 
trialized nations generally are [reer of such 
barriers than are the developing countries. 
But many industrialized countries do have 
effective devices for limiting imports. Japan 
from time to time has invoked standby im- 
port licenses and foreign exchange controls 
to curb imports. Transactions, or equaliza- 
tion, taxes are widely used in Western 
Europe. This drastically affects the com- 
petitive position of countries like the United 
States which depend less on such indirect 
taxes on sales and more on direct taxes on 
personal and corporate net income. Present 
European practice is to levy such taxes on 
imports, and rebate them on exports. 
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U.S. producers are affected significantly in 
three ways, by the impact of such taxes: (1) 
In U.S. sales to these countries; (2) in com- 
petition with their products in third country 
markets; and (3) in competition with im- 
ports from those countries in the U.S. do- 
mestic market, 

In my view, rates of duty cannot be sepa- 
rated meaningfully from the additional bar- 
riers to trade, such as the transactions, turn- 
over, and equalization taxes of our main 
European competitors. Commercially, these 
barriers together constitute a governmen- 
tally-determined cost of entry which is 
weighted against the American steel pro- 
ducer. 

So long as foreign producers of steel stand 
securely behind a barrier comprised of tariffs 
plus intangible—but nonetheless very real— 
obstacles to entry, e.g., protracted delays in 
processing clearances, import quotas, ex- 
change control, etc., they have the economic 
wherewithal for continuing to dump in the 
virtually unsheltered U.S. markets. There is 
no question but that such protection pro- 
vides a particularly powerful subsidy for 
dumping raids on the U.S. market. 

I respectfully submit, it is readily appar- 
ent that further reductions of U.S. rates of 
duty on any steel products could only result 
in the encouragement of further expansion 
of foreign capacity and in more damage to 
the welfare of American steel producers and 
their employees, and to heavy longrun penal- 
ties to the American economy as a whole. 

We know that the U.S. Government is 
principally concerned with the impact of 
international trade on our balance-of-pay- 
ments position and unemployment in the 
United States. The American steel industry 
Is equally concerned. We submit that both 
these factors are present equally, no matter 
the size of company or the current status of 
the profit and loss statements of the member 
companies of the industry, large and small. 

The United States had an unfavorable bal- 
ance of trade in steel mill products amount- 
ing to $170 million in 1963. Five years earlier 
we had a favorable balance of $355 million, a 
difference in our payments position of over 
half a billion dollars. 

Concerning employment, steelworkers com- 
prise an important part of the total labor 
force in citles like Pittsburgh, Pa.; Youngs- 
town, Ohio; and Gary, Ind.; and represent 
the bulk of workers in such steel towns as 
Bethlehem, Pa.; Middletown, Ohio; Fontana, 
Calif; and many others. 

In summary, I would like to make four 
points: 

1. The major objective of the negotiations 
should be to seek a large expansion of trade 
while avoiding undue hardships to particu- 
lar industries and workers. 

2. American steel producers find themselves 
at a great and increasing disadvantage in 
meeting foreign competition at home and in 
world markets. 

3. Because of the continuing growth in the 
excess of steel supply over demand abroad, 
there is no basis for expecting early im- 
7 in this position of U.S. producers. 

4. And, finally, American producers should 
be given the opportunity to compete on a 
basis of equality. This calls for the adjust- 
ment of foreign tariffs, the removal or lower- 
ing of nontariff trade barriers, and the elim- 
ination of destructive and unfair competitive 
ces. If these reasonable objectives are 
not attainable by our negotiators, the 
United States should not offer steel products 
for tariff reductions at the GATT negotia- 
tions. This would still leave substantial in- 
equities for which correction should continue 
to be sought. 

We realize that the upcoming Kennedy 
round of negotiations will be one link in a 
long chain of conferences which over the 
years we hope, as you do, will develop what 
our American Iron and Steel Institution res- 
olution previously quoted calls “A free and 
growing two-way international trade for this 
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country.” We are determined that steel win 
be a strong and substantial contributor to 
the growth of U.S. exports. 

We pledge our assistance in developing the 
Government's policy on international trade. 
To this end, we respectfully suggest that 
you accept our proposal to provide a perma- 
nent corps of industry advisers to you and 
to any other agency of our Government, not 
only for these negotiations, but for the future 
as well. 


Estonian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 27,1964 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
Estonians constitute perhaps the small- 
est distinct nationality group in all Eu- 
rope. Certainly their country in north- 
eastern Europe, on the Baltic Sea, is one 
of the smallest. But to these gallant 
and gifted people neither mere numbers, 
nor the size of their homeland, have been 
of little importance. Being dauntless 
and daring, they have always faced their 
far more powerful foes, invariably many 
times their numbers, with courage and 
firm determination, convinced that theirs 
has been a righteous cause. Even in de- 
feat they have made themselves great 
and glorious. At times when it was im- 
possible for them to maintain their 
national independence, even then they 
refused to bow their heads and bend their 
knees to their overlords and conquerors. 

They maintained that worthy and 
honorable stand during the two centuries 
prior to 1918 when they were subjected 
to cruel treatment in the hands of czars’ 
agents. They were fiercely persecuted 
for some of the beliefs they held and ad- 
vocated, but they refused to be silenced 
and subdued. Thus steadfastly they 
clung to these ideals until the time came 
for their liberation. Toward the end of 
1917, when the czarist regime of Russia 
was shattered, they had their chance, 
seized upon it and proclaimed their na- 
tional independence on February 24, 
1918. 

Since then world-rocking events have 
brought on many revolutionary changes 
everywhere. But the change brought 
about in the first years of the last war 
ushered in a new tragedy in the history 
of many peoples, including that of the 
Estonian people. After enjoying the 
blessings of freedom and democracy for 
two decades during interwar years, Es- 
tonia was attacked by the Red army, 
occupied, and then annexed to the Soviet 
Union in mid-1940. ‘Estonians have not 
known freedom since that fateful year. 
During the war they fondly hoped that 
their freedom would be restored at the 
end of that war, but that was not to be, 
for even before the end of that war Com- 
munists had Estonia under their heels, 
and they still hold its helpless people 
in their relentless hands. 

Today the once independent and free 
Estonia is one large prison camp for its 
inhabitants. They are completely cut 
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off from the free world, and hardly any- 
one from the West is allowed to enter 
the country. We know little of their 
actual existence, but that little is dis- 
heartening. Without any personal and 
political freedom, they lead a miserable 
life. We are, however, assured that they 
have not lost their hope for their deliver- 
ance from misery and servitude, from 
Communist totalitarian tyranny. On 
the 46th anniversary celebration of 
Estonian Independence Day we pray 
that soon they attain their goal, their 
national independence. 


IDA Deserves Another Chance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10,1964 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
defeat of the extension of the Interna- 
tional Development Association was a 
serious defeat of a constructive approach 
to foreign assistance. It is ironic that 
those who have complained about the 
shortcomings of the unilateral approach 
have strangled the very hope for a rea- 
sonable alternative. It is saddening to 
see that the bill was defeated in its 
youth on partisan grounds after it was 
conceived on a bipartisan basis during 
the Eisenhower administration. Of the 
188 who voted for the bill in 1960 and 
who are still in Congress, I note that 
only a little over half continued to vote 
to extend IDA’s life. 

Yet, nothing on IDA’s part. justified 
such defections. The following facts 
have not been challenged—IDA is 
soundly managed, more immune to 
diplomatic pressures—which has far 
more advantages than the so-called con- 
trol over unilateral programs—and uses 
less of our money and more of our allies’ 
money to accomplish concrete goals. 

I can only hope, as the following New 
York Times editorial does, that many 
Members will reconsider the matter, not 
on a political basis, but in recognition of 
what the program is doing and can do. 
In this way, they will reaffirm their faith 
which they gave to the program in 1960, 
a program which, I repeat, has main- 
tained an impeccable record. 

The editorial follows: 

DEFEAT FOR IDA 

In turning down the administration’s re- 
quest for a $312 million contribution to the 
International Development Association, the 
House of Representatives has committed a 
blunder of the first magnitude. 

The more rational critics of foreign aid haye 
argued with some cogency that there has 
been some waste and mismanagement in the 
dispersion of funds. They have pointed out 
that economic aid has in some instances been 
dissipated because of political considerations. 
They have charged that the United States 
has shouldered too much of the burden of 
help for the underdeveloped nations. But 
in voting against IDA, they are only helping 
destroy a very real corrective for precisely the 
features of foreign ald that they do not like. 
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The fact is that IDA, which is operated by 
the World Bank to provide long-term de- 
velopment loans on liberal terms, is an answer 
to many of the more reasonable criticisms of 
foreign ald. It lends, rather than grants 
money to projects only after they are demon- 
strated to be economically sound; it is a 
multilateral operation, which assures a mini- 
mum of political influence; and it offers the 
prospect of attracting an increasing amount 
of funds from the industralized nations of 
Europe, which have preferred to conduct their 
ald programs on a purely unilateral basis. 

By denying funds to IDA, the House may 
cause this constructive and cooperative ap- 
proach to foreign aid to wither away. The 
initial outlays to set up IDA are now nearing 
exhaustion. Unless there is a new injeo- 
tion of money it cannot continue its develop- 
ment activities. Without Das supplement- 
ary lending, the World Bank will be able to 
expand its own operations. 

Secretary of State Rusk and Secretary of 
the Treasury Dillon have already expressed 
the hope that the House will reconsider its 
hasty and ill-advised rejection of IDA. We 
join in that hope, and urge the several local 
New York Republicans who helped massacre 
IDA—to change their stand in recognition of 
the efficient and economical form of aid that 
IDA provides. 


The Lumber Standards Controversy 


— 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 27, 1964 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, in 
my remarks yesterday I referred to a 
memorandum on the proceedings at two 
recent conferences in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco regarding proposals on 
national lumber standards, 

The memorandum follows: 
MEMORANDUM ON INFORMAL FINDINGS OF 

West Coast CONFERENCE RE PROPOSED 

LUMBER STANDARDS 

Two conferences with interested members 
of the lumber industry and related segments 
of the economy were recently held by me for 
the purpose of determining: 

(a) The anticipated effect on small busi- 
ness interests of the proposed change in 
lumber standards if the same is adopted. 

(b) The extent to which those small busi- 
nesses prospectively affected by the 
standard have recelved representation on the 
ALSC or received an opportunity to place 
their views before the committee or its mem- 

The first conference was held in Los 
Angeles on February 16. Thirty-three at- 
tended representing: lumber retailers and 
wholesalers, homebuilders, port authorities, 
Carpenters’ Union, Teamsters’ Union, truck- 
ing interests, lumber manufacturers, NLMA, 
lumber and sawmill workers, and maritime 
interests. 

The second conference was held in San 
Francisco on February 17, Fifty-seven at- 
tended representing: lumber manufacturers, 
port authorities, box manufacturers, NLMA, 
Carpenters’ Union, lumber exporters, Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Union, laminated 
board manufacturers. 

It is to be noted that although the great 
majority of those in attendance opposed the 
new standard, those favoring the proposed 
change also had representatives present. A 
complete lst of those attending including 
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the name of the firm or other entity repre- 
sented by each individual is attached to this 
memorandum. 

The range of small business testimony was 
most impressive. It included statements of 
firms manufacturing lumber from a number 
of different species. Virtually every manu- 
facturer presented statements opposing the 
new stndard. Many expressed doubt over 
their ability to survive if it is adopted. Fab- 
ricators of wood products such as boxes and 
laminated beams were represented. These, 
too, opposed the new standard. Labor repre- 
sentatives from try and maritime in- 
ternational unions spoke out against the pro- 
posal. Port authorities from a number of 
ports from San Diego to Redwood City, Calif., 
expressed grave concern over the effect the 
proposed size change would have upon their 
operation. They unanimously opposed the 
adoption of the new standard. 

Small business firms engaged in the “re- 
saw” industry stated the new standard would 
put them out of business. Homebuilders in 
2 the new standard estimated that it 

increase the cost of new homes to 
8 by over $1,000 per unit. Both 
wholesalers and retailers from the Greater 
Los Angeles market, the largest in the 
country, expressed opposition to the proposal. 

The representative of NLMA, two repre- 
sentatives of the Weyerhaeuser Co. and two 
others spoke for the proposal. 

It was the consensus of the proponents of 
the new standard that its adoption had been 
fully considered by all concerned parties. 
They argued that the new sizes would enable 
the lumber industry to better compete with 
other building materials. They also main- 
tained there were t consumer bene- 
fits which would result from its adoption. 


Even more persuasive than the almost 
monolithic opposition to the substance of 
the proposal was the general criticism of the 
procedure followed by the American Lumber 
Standards Committee and the organizations 
whose representatives comprise the com- 
mittee. 

A number of interests do not have spokes- 
men on the ALSC. Those appearing for la- 
bor, ports, maritime interests and home 
builders, for example, stated they were with- 
out representation on the ALSC. 

Within those organizations which are 
represented on the committee, it is not clear 
that opportunity has been afforded the mem- 
bership to present its views. Telegrams ex- 
pressing opposition to the proposal were re- 
ceived from members of the Western Pine 
Association stating that the sender of the 
wire had not been consulted or even given 
an opportunity to express his views prior to 
the casting of the vote for the proposal by 
WPA's representative on the ALSC, 

Again, at the San Francisco conference, 
the spokesman for the California Redwood 
Association stated his organization was 
solidly for the proposal. This was denied 
by others present who stated that the ma- 
jority of those in the organization opposed 
the new standard. 

On 15 separate occasions those making 
statements were asked whether they had been 
consulted concerning the new standard and 
whether they had received any opportunity 
to present their views. Both questions were 
answered in the negative. The statement 
was also repeatedly made that no one had 
seen the new standard or been able to obtain 
answers to their many questions concerning 
the proposal. 

Thus, from these two conferences, 
following points emerge: 

1. In California, the Nation's largest con- 
sumer of lumber, there is widespread con- 
viction among affected interests that the 
proposed changes in lumber standards would 
seriously injure the State’s ports, maritime 
interests, lumber manufacturers, box manu- 
facturers and other fabricators of lumber 


the 
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products, home builders, consumers, car- 
penters and maritime workers. 

2. Despite this concern among so many 
groups vital to the economy. of the State, 
there was a consensus among those attend- 
ing the conferences that no opportunity has 
been afforded interested parties to effectively 
present their views concerning this matter. 
It is alleged that in some instances this has 
resulted because of lack of representation on 
the standards committee. In other cases it 
has allegedly occurred because of the absence 
of democratic processes within some of the 
organizations represented on the ALSC. 

3. Denied any opportunity to help fashion 
a proposal which they feel is of vital im- 
portance to their economic survival, many 
small businessmen face a gag rule situation 
in which their only choice is to vote yes or 
no on a question of infinite complexity, the 
ramifications of which may determine the 
entire course of this industry for years to 
come. 

4. It appears that there is a real question 
as to whether minimal standards of pro- 
cedural fairness have been maintained during 
the process of drafting and voting upon the 
proposed changes. 

5. There appear to be real regional difer- 
ences concerning some of the proposed 
changes in the standard. It is not known 
whether sufficient care has been taken to 
insure that no region is unduly injured by 
the action of the committee. 

6. A number of small businessmen con- 
tend that all organizations having repre- 
sentation on the committee should be re- 
quired to certify that they have polled their 
membership or otherwise determined the 
position of those they represent. 

7. An aggressive public relations campaign 
on behalf of the proposed changes appears 
to have been undertaken by NLMA and some 
of the larger manufacturing firms judging 
from the advertisements and clippings shown 
me. 

8. Smaller firms do not have adequate re- 
sources to compete with either the media 
promotion on personal contact campaign 
avallable to those supporting the changes, 
according to those at the conferences. 

9. The proposed new lumber standard will 
be sent to 20 percent or more of various user 
and other groups. It is not known how this 
20 percent were selected or how representa- 
tive of their group they may be. Some ques- 
tions have been raised concerning the ap- 
propriations of the groups included in this 
list. 


10. After reading and attempting to fully 
understand the proposed new standard, it 
does not appear to me that the average mem- 
ber of the acceptors list is apt to fully grasp 
all of the many complex matters contained 
therein. 

11. It is not known to what extent the pro- 
cedural pattern followed in this matter has 
deviated from that followed by other stand- 
ards programs supervised by the Department 
of Commerce. 

12. For the reasons set forth in 7-11 above, 
it appears to be particularly important that 
the greatest possible care be taken to insure 
that all affected interests be given a full 
opportunity to present testimony, Procedur- 
al fairness prior to submission of the pro- 
posal to the acceptor list is of equal im- 
portance to post submission procedure. 

13. Since many of the charges received 
by the subcommittee pertain to the conduct 
of the American Lumber Standards Com- 
mittee, it would be inappropriate for that 
body to conduct an investigation of those 

. The Department of Commerce, 
while charged with supervising the Stand- 
ards Committee, would not be an appropriate 
forum for the presentation of testimony by 
the many small business and related inter- 
ests who have evinced a desire to be heard. 


Without passing Judgment on the merits 
of the proposal, it seems evident that the 
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controversy may best be resolved by a thor- 
ough examination of both the procedural and 
substantive questions Involved. 

On Thursday, February 20, the ALSC met 
in Chicago and added certain provisions to 
the proposed standard. In order to deter- 
mine whether this addition has met any of 
the objections voiced by those at the Los 
Angeles conference, the following telegram 
was sent to those who attended the con- 
ference: - 

“Please indicate return wire whether addi- 
tions new lumber standard adopted by 
ALSC February 20, Chicago, change your 
position concerning standard. 

“JAMES ROOSEVELT.” 

The consensus of the replies is that this 
addition in no way alters the situation. 
Copies of the replies received in response to 
this inquiry are attached together with a 
list of those to whom the inquiry was sent, 

LIST OF THOSE IN ATTENDANCE AT LOS 
ANGELES CONFERENCE 


Name, address, and lumber interest 


Ralph Hill, 830 Old Mill Road, Pasadena, 
Calif., retail lumber. 

J. F. Parkinson, 1708 Pescadores, San Pedro, 
Calif., Los Angeles Harbor Department. 

William R. Daly, 1365 North Harbor Drive, 
San Diego, Calif., Port of San Diego. 

William James Zumwalt, assistant port at- 
torney, 1365 North Harbor Drive, San Diego, 
Calif., Port of San Diego. 

J. H. McJunklin, Post Office Box 570/ Long 
Beach, Calif., Port of Long Beach. 

Homer Sullivan, 1247 Wilmington Boule- 
vard, Wilmington, Calif., Lumber & Sawmill 
Workers Union, Local 1407. 

Marshall Wooten, 1319 Harvard Street, 
Santa Monica, Calif, Lumber & Sawmill 
Workers Union, Local 2288. 

M. F. O'Sullivan, 6980 Cherry Avenue, Long 
Beach, Calif., Rossman Mill & Lumber Co., 
Ltd. 

Alfred H. Wahl, 1442 East Anaheim Street, 
Wilmington, Calif., Consolidated Lumber Co. 

Ray K. Cherry, 335 North LaCienega Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, Calif., Builder-developer. 

Leonard B. Netzorg, 712 Equitable Build- 
ing, Portland, Ore., Western Forest Industries 
Association. 

Kingston McKee, 524 South Rosemead, 
Pasadena, Calif., Forest Lumber Co. 

Paul R. Hollenbeck, 1100 Isabel Street, Bur- 
bank, Calif., Lumber Service Co. 

James D. Rossman, 110 West Ocean Boule- 
vard, Long Beach, Calif., T.H. & F. Wholesale 
Lumber. 

G. John Lipani, 9543 Bolton Road, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Weyerhaeuser Co. 

H. G. Larrick, Jr., Post Office Box 37, Solana 
Beach, Calif., retail lumber. 

John P. Weston, 336 North Central Avenue, 
Glendale 3, Calif., Far West Fir Sales. 

Doug Moir, 158 Paseo Delicias, Redondo 
Beach, W. R. Chamberlin S. S. Co. 

Nick Cordil, 9516 Cattaraugus Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Calif., District Council of Carpen- 
ters. 

Howard O. Lee, 9258 Muller Street, Downey, 
Calif., Lee Lumber Hauling. 

Don Ford, 1200 South Grevillea, Inglewood, 
Calif., Mines Avenue Trucking. 

Carl Ramstrom, 900 Wilshire Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, Calif., West Coast Lumbermen's 
Association. 

John Fies, 681 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association. 

Claude Ripley, 1314 Elm Avenue, Long 
Beach, Calif., Teamsters Union Local 692. 

Miles W. Davidson, 130 Via Pasqual, Re- 
dondo Beach, Calif., Sun Lumber Co. 

R. B. Buchan, 1135 West Huntington Drive, 
Arcadia, Calif., National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association. 

Tom Melin, 1424-24th Avenue, Longview, 
Wash., Lumber Manufacturer and West Coast 
Lumber Inspection Bureau representative, 
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Terry Mullin, 1022 Ocean Front, Santa 
Monica, Calif., retail lumber. 

Homer Burnaby, 141 Hudson Place, Los 
Angeles 4, Calif., retail lumber. 

S. G. McDonald, 508 West Floral Drive, 
Whittier, Calif., retail lumber. 

Wayne Gardner, 1100 Isabel Street, Bur- 
bank, Calif., Lumber Association of Southern 
California. 

Stanley E. Brown, 7817 Van Nuys Boule- 
vard, Van Nuys, Calif., retail lumber. 

George E. Cordrey, 802 Terminal Street, 
10th Avenue, Marine Terminal, San Diego, 
Calif., San Diego Lumbermen's Association. 

Paul Rau, 222 West Gregory, Kansas City, 
Mo., the Marley Co. 

Joe Derrah, 2153 Canal Drive, Redding, 
Calif., Dee Lumber Co. 

Walter Blum, Third and Market Streets, 
San Francisco, Calif., House & Home. 

John Fies, 681 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association. 

Henry R. Welch, Post Office Box 698, Cres- 
cent City, Calif., A. C. Dutton Lumber Corp. 

Carl A. Brower, Crescent City, Calif., har- 
bor commissioner. 

O. N. Eubank, Fort Bragg, Calif., Aborigine 
Lumber Co, 

E. W. Thrasher, Post Office Box 97, Calpella, 
Calif., Al Thrasher Lumber Co. 

Jack Bouldin, Box 705, Fort Bragg, Calif., 
Aborigine Lumber Co. 

R. H. McKannay, 275 Pacheco Street, San 
Francisco, Calif., MarMac Lumber Co, 

Ernest M. Park, Post Office Box 263, Arcata, 
Calif., Brightwood Lumber Co. 

Stanley Preble, Post Office Box 3850, Eu- 
reka, Calif., Tidewater Mills. 

Evan Jeffreys, Post Office Box 607, Healds- 
burg, Calif., Idaho Lumber Co. 

R. R. Fair, Post Office Box 1346, San Rafael, 
Calif., Fair-Hipsley, Inc. 

M. O. Hipsley, Post Office Box 1346, San 
Rafael, Calif., Fair-Hipsley, Inc. 

N. Bailif, Post Office Box 1267, Santa Rosa, 
Calif., Flour Products Co. 

M, A. Ewing, Post Office Box 1079, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., State office of architecture and 
construction. 

Jack Tarason, Post Office Box 705, Fort 
Bragg, Calif., Aborigine Lumber Co. 

Bill White, Post Office Box 327, Orinda, 
Calif., Thornton Lumber Sales. 

John E. Tunnicliffe, 1190 Lincoln Avenue, 
San Jose, Calif., California Lumber Inspec- 
tion Service. 

Lester Holmes, 666 Mount Hermon Road, 
ame Cruz, Calif., Holmes-Hannigan Lum- 

Ben Ward, 681 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers Association. 

George Schmidbauer, Box 120, Ukiah, 
Calif., F. M. Crawford Lumber Co. 

Arthur H. Harwood, General Delivery, 
Branscomb, Calif., Branscomb Enterprises. 


` tainer & Timber Products Corp. 

E. G. Covington, 55 New Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Calif., the Wooden 
Box Institute. ` 

R. J. Gehring, Sausalito, Calif., Service 
Lumber Co. 

C. H. Fallert, Brookings, Oreg., South Coast 
Lumber Co. 

Stan Lore, San Francisco, Calif., Brother- 
hood of Carpenters. 

Anthony Raines, California State Council 
of Carpenters. 

John Lawrence, California State Council 
of Carpenters. 

Neal I. Pinson, 681 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif., National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association. 

J. C. Morrison, San Francisco, Calif., J. J. 
Moore & Co., exporters. 

Prank Billings, 100 California Street, Cal- 
Pacific Redwood Co. 

L. A. Hickok, 451 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco, Calif., J. J. Moore & Co., exporters. 
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K. E. Rinke, 10447 NE. Weidler, Portland, 
Oreg., K. E. Rinke & Associates. 

F. J. Fair, 869 Lily Avenue, Cupertino, 
Calif., Weyerhauser Co. 

R. K. Rasmussen, 2115 Greenegays Drive, 
Redwood City, Calif., Weyerhauser Co. 

H. J. Ford, 2740 Hyde Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., American Forest Products Corp. 

Lincoln Fairley, 150 Golden Gate Avenue, 
San Francisco, Calif., International Long- 
shoreman's Union. 

Leonard B. Netzorg, 712 Equitable Build- 
ing, Portland, Oreg., Western Forest Indus- 
tries Association. 

Victor S. Roth, 264 Arlington Avenue, 
Kensington, Calif., Triangle Lumber Co. 

Knute Weidman, 261 Hamilton Avenue, 
Palo Alto, Calif., Knute Weidman Lumber 
Co. 

Wesley L. Hubbard, Port of Redwood City, 
Hubbard & Johnson. 

Harry W. Sharp, 150 North Lincoln, Stock- 
ton, Calif., the Marley Co. 

Phillip Farnsworth, 617 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Calif., California Red- 
wood Association. 

G. F, Bunnington, 430 40th Street, Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Gordon L. Saunders, 703 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif., Lamon Lumber Co. 

Ellen McNamara, Rainer, Oreg., Rainier 
Mfg. Co. 

Gerhart Bendix, Seiad Valley, Calif., Hi- 
Ridge Lumber Co. 

Robert L. Spoo, Eureka, Calif., Precision 
Lumber Co. 

Frank McCrary, Jr., Davenport, Calif., Big 
Creek Lumber Co. 

Wendell Paquette, Burlington, Calif., Saw- 
mill Sales Co. 

Sam Wingate, Arcata, Calif., Vanvieet 
Wood Products, 

R. P. Kilgore, San Rafael, Calif., Kilgore 
Lumber Co. 

John A. Davenport, Post Office Box 793, 
Red Bluff, Calif., Western Forest Industries 
Association. 

Richard Caletti, Healdsburg, Calif., Stand- 
ard Structures, Inc. 


Book telegram to the following: 
House SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE, 
February 24, 1964, 
Mr. MILES DAVIDSON, 
Sun Lumber Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Mr. RALPH HILL, 
Owens-Parks Lumber Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Mr. Nick CORDIL, 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Mr. WAYNE GARDINER, 
Lumber Association of Southern California, 
Burbank, Calif.: 
Mr. KINGSTON MCKEE, 
Forest Lumber Co., 
Pasadena, Calif.: 
Mr. GEORGE E. CORDREY, 
San Diego Lumbermen’s Association, 
San Diego, Calif.: 
Mr. CARL A. BROWER, 
Harbor Commissioner, 
Crescent City, Calif.: 
Mr. JOHN Fms, 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
Mr. HENRY R. WELCH, 
A. C. Dutton Lumber Corp., 
Crescent City, Calif.: 
Mr. STANLEY PREBLE, 
Tidewater Mills, 
Eureka, Calif.: 
Mr. N. BAILUF, 
Fluor Products Co., 
Santa Rosa, Calif.: 
Mr. JOHN E. TUNNICLIFFE, 
California Lumber Inspection Service, 
San Jose, Calif.: 
Mr. James J. MCLOUGHLIN, 
Martin Bros. Container & Timber Products 
Corp., 
San Francisco, Calij.: 
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Mr. Knute WEIDMAN, 
Knute Weidman Lumber Co., 
Palo Alto, Calif.: 

Mr. Roy K. CHERRY, 

Los Angeles, Calif.: 

Please indicate by return wire whether 
additions to new lumber standard adopted 
by ALSC in February at Chicago changes 
your position concerning the standard. 

Representative JAMES ROOSEVELT, 


REPLIES RECEIVED TO TELEGRAPHED INQUIRY, 
TO DATE, FEBRUARY 26, 1964 

Kingston McKee Forest Lumber Co., 524 
South Rosemead Boulevard, Pasadena: “Po- 
sition unchanged as to new lumber stand- 
ards. Greatly concerned as to the complete 
lack of representation from retail lumber 
industry in southern California on all com- 
mittees.” 

Miles W. Davidson, chairman, lumber 
standards committee: “No change in position 
indicated here. Industry spokesmen ask for 
meaningful representation before ALSC. 
Eighteen permitted to promoted standards 
proposals that would effect economics 
changes in this area.” 

Ralph D. Hill: “Position on lumber stand- 
ards not changed. Additions made by ALSO 
were for benefit of legal objections without 
providing workable sizes for green mills. So- 
called grade simplification purpose not served 
by size proliferation. Southern California 
industry still without representation, Feb- 
ruary 20 meeting only served to illustrate 
validity of objections voiced to you by Cali- 
fornia retailers, transportation, labor, buld- 
ers, and port operators. Dislocation of orderly 
marketing is predictable result for much of 
basic California industry. Workable solu- 
tion to size issue still exists and still ignored 
in proposal made by Lumber Association of 
Southern California.” 

Nick Cordil, mill representative, Los An- 
geles County District Council of ters, 
2200 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, Calif.: 
“The so-called changes adopted by the ALSC 
on February 20, at Chicago would not change 
anything substantially as far as our southern 
California lumber industry is concerned. I 
still do not think this should be acted upon 
until we are properly represented. It would 
still replace over 1,000 of our members in the 
lumber industry.” 

Fluor Products Co., Inc., N. L, Bailiff: 
“New lumber standard adopted February 20 
does not change our position, nor does it 
eliminate the design and manufacturing cost 
propicios created by altogether new lumber 
sizes.” 

Knute Weidman, Post Office Box 88, Palo 
Alto, Calif.: “Not in agreement with addi- 
tions to new Standards adopted February 20, 
Further hearings should be held.” 

“John Fies, National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association: “This is in response to 
your telegram of February 24. Our position 
remains that we wish the revised simplified 
practice recommendation 16—, being Amer- 
ican lumber standards for softwood lumber, 
to be submitted to the acceptor list as soon 
as possible.” 

A. C. Dutton Lumber Corp, He R. 
Welch, alternate ALSC member: . 
wire of February 24 size standards adopted 
at Chicago February 20 does not change my 
position that even with this additions new 
lumber standards are very far from complete 
and entirely inadequate to fit the needs of 
the lumber industry.” 

J. J. McLoughlin, Martin Bros, Containers & 
Timber Products Corp.: “Retel ALSC stand- 
ard, position unchanged. New standard le 
green presents same problems outlined at 
meeting February 17 concerning 1% dry. 
Urgently request your support of small busi- 
ness by requesting public hearing before 
ALSC proposal is adopted.” 

The California Lumber Inspection Service, 
John E. Tunnicliffe, general manager: 
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“Speaking for 95 percent of our total sub- 
scribers representing 500 million board feet 
green annual production the recent ALSC 
additions do not change our position regard- 
ing new proposed ALSC standards clarifica- 
tion and review of ALSC proposals are nec- 
essary on behalf of the California green 
lumber producers.” 

George E. Cordrey, San Diego Lumbermen's 
Association: “Action of ALSC on February 
20 is step in right direction but feel that 
table of equivalent green sizes must be an 
integral part of standard. Request no action 
on referendum until after meeting requested 
by opponents early in March. Feel recon- 
stitution of ALSC is necessary to permit 
greater representation of green mills and 
distributors.” 

Stanley Preble, Tidewater Mills, Inc.: 
“Retel additions adopted by ALSC, do not 
change our position. In 2½ years we have 
built export shipments from 0 to 35 to 40 
percent of our production. Changes of do- 
mestie sizes could eliminate us 100 percent 
from export and force us to concentrate on 
domestic sizes and market. This is the fear 
of other mills trying to push export in 
Douglas fir, redwood and other species the 
U.S. whole lumber export program is in 


jeopardy. 

“We feel that reducing sizes will upset the 
balance of the lumber economics in favor of 
the large timber owning mills at the ex- 
pense of the smaller company. The small 
milis generally belong to associations con- 
trolled by large companies and have not been 
properly represented. 

“We urge that you carry on with the 
proposed hearings to hold free and open 
discursions on the new standards to give 
all parties concerned an opportunity to be 
represented. Other areas that should be 
explored are the makeup of the acceptor List 
and possible reconstitution of the ALSO." 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
stIonaL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Co and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 189%, c. 23, $ 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, Secrion 182b. Same; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates Is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Rxconp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks o1 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6\4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD İs- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Record for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Record shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o’clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished —Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without e 5 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day Umit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make miore than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any ¢ommittee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports, 

10(a). Appendix to datly Record— When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
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pendix, This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10 (b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions, When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead Item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session, 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConcresstonaL Reconp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


